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LIPE  or  BUAKE.* 


-  XffB'Pfti^B's  hodk  contains  tAaaky  in- 
teffcstfbgpasticulats  respecting  fiurke> 
liot  giten  by  his  ctber  biographers ;  it 
Ahibits  nmcfa  jtist  sentiment  and 
good  ftetidg,  aliMi  it  displays  suffi-' 
dOBt  oyidcMoe  that  inucii  careful  in« 
ottirybM  been  employed  in  its  pro- 
miction.  Of  the  dicsudn  we  cannot; 
speak  yeiy  fai^oorablvf  it  is  generally 
perspfoaoiia  and  spiritedy  but  it  is  too 
often  fnaeeorate  and  fttnlty,  and  it 
sonetiinoB  makes  attempts  at  eleva- 
tioB  and  eflfect  which  are  by  no  means 
smccsafeL  Notwithstanding  these  and 
other  drawbacks,  the  work  is  a  aen- 
aUe  and  a  ▼aloable  one.  IfMrPridr 
have  not  aceomplistfed  all  that  tbcr 
flnne  of  Burke  demanded,  some  ezcnse 
may  be  foond  for  him  in  tbe  difflcnU 
tlca  wbidi  beset  his  nnderUking.  Ho 
conld  not  have  diosen  one  less  capable^ 
of  sttcoessftil  execntion. 

Perhaps  the  empire  stands  mons' 
cfieeply  indebted  to  Burke,  looking  at 
what  it  has  been  preserved  fttro,  at 
what  baa  been  nraerved  to  it,  and 
at  what  it  hos  obtained,  than  tb  any 
other  indirtdnal—- perhaps  no  other  in- 
dividual ever  equalled  nim  in  great 
and  extraordinary  aehievemcnts,  ao- 
OHUplisbed  by  tbe  mere  foi^  of  intel- 
leet-^butnomartial  victories,  no  splen- 
did sericnof  ministerial  labours,  scarce- 
ly any  ^  tiM  thinga  which  gsnersilly 
gi^  shape  and  perpetuity  to  the  high- 
est idnd  of  fame,  embody  his  tran- 


aoendent  powers  and  services  to  the 
gare  of  the  world.  His  mighty  ge- 
nius soared  far.  above  these,  for  tne 
means  of  benefiting  bis  country,  and 
the  most  important  of  its  triumphs, 
were  too  vast,  complex,  and  exalted  in 
dieir  nature,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  definition  and  va- 
llHttion.  In  consequence,  much  of  the 
glory  which  belongs  to  him  has  been 
given  to  others.  The  nation  annud- 
iv  heaps  new  honours  on  the  tomb  of 
Pitt,  while  that  of  Burke^— of  the  man 
who  smote,  divided,-  and  paralysed  a 
mighty  revolutionary  Opposition--^ 
crushed  an  almost  irresistible  multi*^ 
tude  of  revolutioniiry  teachers — stayed' 
die  fienay  of  the  community — con**- 
verted  anoetacy  and  terror  into  im* 
passionea  fidelity  and  chivalrous  da- 
ring—in a  word,  who  ibrmed  the  are-- 
na  for  Pitt,  and  created  the  host  by 
whioh  he  conquered— >is  forgotten. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  uime* 
oeasary  than  to  add  to  the  legitimate 
fkme  of  Pitt  the  fame  belonging  to 
another ;  but,  nevertheless,  those  who* 
adopt  his  name,  and  revere  his  me- 
moir, will  not  snflfer  any  portion  that 
haa  been  assigned  to  him  to  be  taken 
away.  In  addition  to  this,  those  who' 
call  themselveB  his  ibUowers,  have 
latelv  emhraoed  principles  and  poller 
whicn  daah  greatly  with  those  whicn 
Burke  recoihmended  in  similar  dr- 
cunstances.    Our  other  political  par- 


*  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Chanuster  of  the  Right  Hon.  Bdmund  Borlce,  with  Sped- 
msoaofhis  Poetty  and  Letten,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Oeoini  and  Talents,  compared 
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ties  have  a  direct  interest  in  employ- 
ing every  effort  to  destroy  Burke  s  re- 
putation altogether.  If  he  were  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot^  Fox  was  a 
driveller  and  a  demagogue — if  his 
principles  were  truth  and  wisdom^ 
the  Whigs  are  the  most  blind  and 
dishonoured  body  of  men  that  the 
world  ever  contained.  The  Bentham- 
itea  have  equidcause  with  the  Whigs 
to  detest  him*  Though  his  ashes  slum- 
ber in  the  tomb^  his  voice  is  still  heard 
to  confound  them — ^his  spirit  still 
walks  die  earth  to  scatter  their  dog- 
mas and  schemes  to  the  winds,  and  to 
hold  tibem  up  to  the  derision  of  man- 
kind. 

Of  course,  a  biographer,  to  do  fvXL 
justice  to  the  fame  of  Burke,  should  be 
able  to  sketch,  distinctly  and  vividly, 
the  effects  whidi  his  speeches  and 
writings  produced,  both  to  his  own 
country  and  to  £uzope--he  should  be 
able  to  draw  the  line  between  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  hero  and  those  of  Pitt 
—he  should  be  able  to  pourtray  the 
mighty  influence  and  prodigious  er- 
rors, follies,  and  guilt,  of  Fox  and  the 
Whigs-*-he  should  be  able  to  paint  the 
tremendous  and  appalling  array  of  ene- 
mies, difficulties,  and  sorrows,  which 
Burke  had  to  encounter  when  he  gained 
Uie  most  glorious  of  his  victories,  and 
which  would  have  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed any  i^irit  but  his  own — and 
he  should  be  able  to  cope  with,  not 
only  the  delusions,  but  the  prejudices 
and  the  wickedness  of  parties.  He 
should  possess  a  mind  equally  daunt- 
less and  impartial — determined  to  be 
alike  just  and  unsparing,  and  to  deal 
as  liberally  in  condemnation  as  pane- 
ffvric — aware  that,  as  it  had  espoused 
Soe  cause  of  one  whom  almost  all  con- 
spired to  wrong,  it  could  only  do  jus- 
tice to  him  by  treating  eveiy  enemy 
with  due  severity. 

.  We  wish,  not  more  for  the  sake  of 
Burke  than  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try, that  his  memory  was  held  iu  doe 
estimation.  If  a  nation  expect  to  pos- . 
sess  great  men,  it  must  consecrate  tneir 
ashes  and  preserve  from  stain  their 
plory — if  it  expect  to  have  wise  rulers. 
It  m^&t  teach  its  children  to  revere  its 
departed  sages.  We  think  the  writings 
of  this  great  and  wonderful  man  have 
lately  lo%t  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  tneir  influence.  Although  they 
were  so  strikingly  applicable  to  some 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  last  two 
sfissions  of  Parliament,  we  could  find 
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but  few  traces  of  them  in  the  disca»- 
sions.  Amidst  the  gigantic  events 
which  concluded  the  war,  and  the  sub- 
sequent revolutionary  convulsioris  of 
Europe,  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry—we name  it  to  his  eternal 
honours-seemed  to  take  Burke  for  his 
guide,  but  with  his  death  the  influ- 
ence of  Burke  appeared  to  terminate. 
We  regret  this  deeply.  Setting  aside 
other  matters,  we  are  conviacS  that 
Burke's  theory  for  constructing  and 
governing  society — ^for  creatine  and 
preserving  general  liberty  and  happi- 
ness—can never  be  shaken ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  convinced  that  every  de- 
parture from  it  is  a  departure' into 
error. 

Allowing  as  liberally  as  we  please 
for  the  in&mities  of  mankind,  there 
is  something  in  this  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. The  compositions  of  Burke 
are  inimitable  in  literary  beauty,  and 
this,  if  they  had  possessed  no  other 
recommendation,  ought  to  have  ob- 
tained for  them  constant  peru^  and 
powerful  influence.  But,  in  addition,, 
they  treat  of  the  highest  interests  of 
individuals  and  nations ;  they  give  the 
most  profound  snd  magnificent  views 
of  those  things  on  which  the  tongue 
of  the  £ngluhman  dwells  for  ever; 
the  splendours  of  the  diction  only  serve 
to  pourtray  the  most  astonishing  tri- 
umphs of  genius,  knowledge,  wisidom, 
and  philosophy.  Moreover,  that  por- 
tion of  them  which,  when  they  were 
written,  appeared  to  be  but  opinion 
and  speculation,  has  been  proved  by 
time  to  have  been  subhme  truth  and 
unerring  prophesy.  Burke  died  the 
greatest  or  sages — a  man  gifted  with 
even  superhuman  wisdom— *and  the 
grave  has  made  him  a  wonderful  prf>- 
phet  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  his  late  works  is — they  form 
a  chain  of  predictions,  respecting  some 
of  the  most  momentous,  novel,  and. 
oomj^icated  of  human  events,  which 
have  been  acc<»np]i8hed  to  the  letter.. 
Finally,  the  history  of  £urope  for  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  compel  the  nation  to  study  the 
topics  on  wnich  he  wrote,  and  to  drive 
it  to  the  stores  of  instruction  which 
heprovided. 

When  those  who  boast  so  eternally 
of  the  increased  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  the  world,  shall  explain  to  our 
satisfaction  why  the  writings  of  Burke, 
which  treat  of  the  form  and  r^ula- 
tions  of  society,  are  not  in  every  man's 


2iaiid»— why  they  are  not  quotcl  .Mid 
acted  upon  by  our  statesmen — why 
they  axe  not  incorporated  with  public 
opinion — ^why  the  nation  does  not 
make  them  ifs  test  in  judging  of  revo* 
latkmiatSy  revolutionary  cr^s,  and 
revolutions — and  why  Fox  is  still  wor- 
diipped>  while  the  ashes  of  Burke 
shitnber  almost  without  notice^  we  will 
then  cease  to  treat  their  boasts  with 
derision. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  at  Dublin^ 
January  1st,  O.  S.  1730.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  attoiDey.  After  being 
some  time  at  the  Dublin  University, 
he  removed  to  London  in  1750,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  bar. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any 
very  striking  indications  of  superior 
talent  during  the  period  of  his  educa« 
tion.  He  was^  after  all,  a  poet,  and 
the  following  extraeta  from  a  transla- 
tion of  the  conclusion  of  the  serand 
Gecngie  of  Viigil,  made  when  he  was 
only  suLteen,  wiU  be  regarded  aa  ■  en- 
rioaity  :— 
"  Oh !  happy  swains !  did  they  know  how 

to  prize 
Hie  many  Uesaings  rural  life  supplies. 
Where  in  safe  huts  from  clattering  arms 

.alar. 
The  pomp  of  eities,  and  the  df  n  of  war, 
ladulgent  earth,  to  pay  his  labouring 

hand. 
Fours  in  his  arms  the  blessfngs  of  the 

land; 
Calm  dtnragh  tin  valleys  flows  along  bis 

Ufe^ 
He  knows  do  danger,  as  he  knows  no 

strife. 
Ifhat  I  though  no  marble  portals,  rooms 

of  state, 
Yofflir  the  cringing  torrent  from  his  gate, 
Though  no  proud  purple  hang  his  stately 

halh. 
Nor  lives  the  breathing  brass  along  his 

wiOls; 
Though  tlie  sheep  clothe  him  without 

fours'  aid. 
Nor  seeks  he  foreign  luxury  from  trade ; 
Yet  peace  and  honesty  adorn  his  days' 
With  rural  riches  and  a  life  of  ease.** 


^  Celestial  Nine !  my  only  joy  and  care. 
Whose  love  inilaines  me,  and  whose  rites 

Ibear, 
Lead  me,  oh  lead  me !  from  the  vulgar 

throng, 
Clotfae  nature's  myat*ries  in  thy  rapturous 

song. 
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Wliat  various  forms  in  Heaven's  broad 

belt  appear, 
Whose  limits  bound  the  cuxle  of  the 

year. 
Or,  ipread  around,  in  glittering  order  licb 
Or  roll  in  mystic  numbers  through  <he 

sky! 
What  dims  the  midnight  lustre  of  the 

moon? 
What  cause  obstructs  the  sun's  bright 

rays  at  noon  ? 

''Why  haste  his  fiery  steeds  so  long  to  lave 

Their  splendid.cbariot  in  the  wintry  wave?- 

Or  why  bring  on  the  lazy  moon  so  slow? 

What  love  detains  them  in  the  realms 

below?" 

From  reasons  which  do  not  appear, 
Burke  forsook  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  author  by  profession,  at 
least  he  followed  no  other  profession 
for  several  years,  and  there  is  no  evi«. 
dence  that  be  sought  any  other,  if  we 
exoept  hia  attempt  to  obt^  the  Pro«' 
fessorship  of  Lone  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart 
doubts  whether  this  attempt  was  ever 
made. 

Mr  Prior  controverts  the  common 
opinion,  that  bis  pen,  at  this  period  of 
his  Hfe,  furnished  him  with  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  and  asserts, 
though  he  does  not  say  on  what  au- 
thority, that  his  father  allowed  him 
two  hundred  ]>ounds  per  annum.  Aftet 
labouring  assiduously  in  his  literary 
vocation  for  several  years,  he,  in  1761< 
accompanied  Mr  Hamilton,  better 
known  by  the  name  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  who  was  made  the  Irish 
secretary,  to  Ireland,  partly  in  the  ca^ 
padty  o(  friend,  and  partly  in  that  of 
private  secretary.  His  connexion  with 
this  gentleman  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  1765  he  was  maae  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  obtained  a  seat  in  Parlia^ 
ment.  He  speedily  became  a  brilliant 
orator,  rose  to  the  office  of  Whig  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  after 
a  long  and  laborious  public  Ufe,  spent 
chiefly  inopposition,  in  which  heproved 
himsdf  to  be  one  of  the  gretrteet  men 
of  the  age,  he  died  in  1797. 

We  must  now,  in  justice  to  Mr 
Prior,  give  some  extracts  fh»n  his  book. 
Speaking  of  Burke's  conduct  in  the 
years  which  followed  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  states, 

**  His  more  sedentary  pursuits  were 
followed  with  ad^ee  of  assiduity.  Which 
vivacious  men  commonly  term  plodding s 
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birt  wl^idi  more  iober  jadgpnents  kno.w  to 
be  a  good  sabitnutfe  for  all  other  talents, 
«n4  ia  fact  the  only  surety  Tor  their  excel- 
lende.  '  His  ilpplication  was  unwearied. 
Unlike  most  persons  of  vivid  fancy,  he 
bieid  good  sen<4e  enough  to  recollect,  thaX 
the%ost  brilliant  imaginations  ought  not 
only  to  have  wings  to  fly,  but  also  legs  to 
stand  upon ;  In  other  words,  that  genius, 
unpropped  by  knowledge,  may  serve  to 
amuse,  but  will  rarely  be  useful  in  the 
more  important  concerns  of  mankind." 

"  His  excesses  were  not  in  dissipation, 
but  In  study.  He  gave  way  to  no  licen- 
tious inclinations.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
did  not  then  know  a  single  game  at  cards ; 
and  that  wine  was  no  further  a  favourite 
than  as  it  contributed  to  social  inter- 
course, of  wliksh  he  was  at  every  period 
of  bis  life,  particularly  with  literary  and 
scientific  meiH.  extremely  fond,  so  for  as 
the' pleasures  of  ooDvivialityoooid  be  ^n^ 
joyed  without  its  excesses.*' 

Burk«  became  a  first-ratein  Parlia^ 
nen^t  almost  immediately  on  hn  en-* 
teting  it.  .  Mr  Prior  g^ivea  the  follow* 
log  account  of  bis  delmt. 
-  "  The  session  opened  for  business  on 
the  14th  January,  1766,  when  Mr  Burke 
seized  the  flrst  opportunity  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  concerning 
Aiperica.  The  details  are  not  otherwise 
known  than  from  a  few  notes  taken  by 
Lord  Charlemont.  Mr  Pitt,  who  profess- 
ed to  have  no  specific  objection  to  the 
pninistry,  though  he  would  not  give  them 
his  confidence,  immediately  followed  Mr 
Burke  in  the  debate,  and  complimented 
him  by  observing,  *  that  the  young  mem- 
ber had  proved  a  very  able  advocate ;  he 
had  himself  intended  to  enter  at  length 
Into,  the  details,  but  he  had  been  antici- 
pated with  80  much  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, there  was  little  left  for  him  to 
aay ;  he  congratulated  him  on  his  success, 
and  his  friends  on  the  value  of  the  acqui- 
altion  they  had  made.*^After  this  he 
spoke  frequently,  and  at  length,  and  again 
feceived  some  unusual  compliments,  the 
highest  estimates  being  formed  of  his 
pdwets  as  a  speaker.** 

In  the  following  sesaiony  Lord 
C^iaileinont  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Fiood— 

**  I  some  tioM  ago  sent  to  Leland  an 
account  of  .qur  fri«fid  Barke's  unparalleU 
<ed  success,  which  I  suppose  he  coromu- 
^id^tedtoyou-  His  cbamcter  daily  risef, 
and  Barr^  is  to^Uy  eclipsed  by  liim ;  his 
praise  is  uniyersal;  ^ndeven  the,  Opposi- 


tion, who.o.fn  hiB  ioperiar  tal»^»  pfu^^ 
And  nothing  to  say  agMist  hifn,  ha%  tnit 
he  is  an  impudeqt  fellow.'* 

Qf  the  eloquence  dlsplwed  hy  BnrkA 
on  the  impeachment  of  6a9li9g9y  Mr 
Prior  thus  spe9kB : — 

"  But  above  them  all,  (Fox,  $heridaiiff 
&c)  beyond  dispute  stood  Mr  Burke.-** 
The  greatest  amazement,  even  to  those 
who  knew  him  best,  was  excited  by  the 
opening  speech  or  speeches  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  a  modem  writer,  ad- 
terse  to  the  impeachment  itself,  thus 
characterizes  in  the  general  terms  em- 
ployed at  the  time : — •  Never  were  the 
powers  of  that  wonderful  man  displayed 
to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  astonished  even  tliose  who  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  by 
(be  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the  variety 
Of  his  resources,  the  minuteness  of  his  in- 
formation, and  the  liiekl  order  in  which 
he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of 
bis  otjject,  and  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
lAon  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.*  ** 

**  Nothing,  ceitamly,  in  the  way  of  foct, 
a«d  BothiDg,  perhaps,  even  in  tfaeatrioal 
representation,  ever  exceeded  the  efEecta 
produced  among  the  auditory,  by  the  ^ 
tail  of  the  cf-uelties  of  Debi  Sing,  i^bich 
he  gave  on  the  third  day,  from  the  rcw 
ports  of  Mr  Peterson,  who  had  bfen  seo$ 
as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  statement  i»  ap- 
palling and  heart-sickening  in  the  e«» 
treme ;  a  convulsive  sensation  of  horror, 
affright,  and  smothered  execration,  p^* 
vaded  all  the  male  part  of  his  hearers, 
find  audible  sobbings  and  screamy  at* 
tended  with  tears  and  faintings,  the  fe- 
piale.  His  own  feelings  were  scarcely 
less  overpowering ;  he  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  hands,'  and  for  some  minutep 
was  unable  to  proceed.— Alluding  to  the 
close  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  Trial  says—-'  In  this  part  qf 
his  speech,  Mr  Burke*B  descriptions  were 
more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  and  more 
horrific,  than  human  utterance,  on  either 
fiict  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever  formed  ^ 
fore.  The  agitation  of  most  people  was 
very  apparent.  Mrs  Sheridan  was  so 
overpowered  that  she  fointed;  several 
others  were  as  powerfully  affected.*  ** 

'*  'His  powers,'  says  a  political  adver- 
sary,*^ were  never  more  conspicuous  than 
on  that  memorable  day,  on  which  he  ex- 
posed the  enormities  of  a  subaltern  agent 
of  oriental  despotism— the  tortures  in- 
flicted by  his  orders— the  flagrant  injus- 
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Inum  j^  enJMied  Jin  cw^qufope  oT  bW 
ipmt^afH-rvben  be  p«inM4  iwpaiiig  ha. 
tvfpi^bfid^g  in  horrid  «iip«ii«e>  betw<^ 
lite  and  4#«|ruQt^on^3^b^p  b^(^«poriM» 

qed  iDjCf^  4b(B  vffy  wWQQ^s  pC  Ufis,'  \h9  Ifcw. 

.  «*  n^^e^mo^  of  Ui«  PC0UJI94  IHI^ 
biiiuie)f  is  perb^i^  tl^e  Kroiig^l  ertr. 
I^nnv&to  tbe  powers  9^  say  ontor  oi  imy 
iy>9ntFZ*  '  Por  b^  im.bQur/  mi  Mf 
^Mtiffgii,  * )  \90ked  M|>  «t  t^if  om^T  in 
»  jTpyfKi^  9f  Woi»^i  iui4  divtng  tb»l(. 
i[piffi0»  1  iHyiia||y  Mi  mjMlf  tb^  most! 
qi4p«ble  «H»n  on  eartb  ;*  wl4|i}ff,  bQWr. 
^ycr—*'  But  I  recurred  to  p^ owBiio<MHn« 
■od  U^re  (bi^nd  a  eonscipifMesf  tba^  flon- 
iD|ed  mf  under  ^1 1  bewd  and  ii»li  I  W^ 

We  give  tb^  A^lpwing  ej^tiact  re-t 
meoing  the  faippws  ''  Af^eciimm  on 
tb^BeTQl|Uio9iv^niiiee:"r^  . 

««  Pin  irbQl«  T«M  piiUibni  vitb  «zts»« 
ordinaKj  care.  nH9niibaii»d0Mn  olpnok 
bwif  workad  »ff  and  dMtBoyed  befoia 
bn  «Quld  fMt0  bMnselft  itms  «ct  off 
ibUi  f^very  attc«€tioQ  ot  tb0  bigbtet  vtyla 
Kjf  ckiqnence  pf  wbiob  tbe  £Qglit|i  |an. 
goHfc  is  Muccpiibtei  itvfu  impretMd; 
air  ^  judgmant  by  aenta  remoning*  by 
gmi(  ycnanatiaa  Into  tbe  nnnirea  of  h».. 
mmmifmt  pfmmm^ottkm  ■oottoMnd- 
•IKI  RPiftM  Ti«dMi».notldn9»  mdeed, 
vbl<^  bia  cam(i%  bia  bM^tled^e^  or  bia> 
alimraim  eti^ld  SMP|)ly»  ^ns  mnttt^  ta. 
gnu  popubiri^  to  ;tba  BeHaelbraa  on  tbe 

.  •'IptbflMginw^ofNpyeinbaff  1790^1 
tbi9  eal«<iml?d  wwH  ni«ds  its  appaar*- 
app^  Wd  a  freoob  txanf)s«i^n»'lor  bisi 
Ipap4  M*  Pnpp|i|»  iiuifiUy  tpscsd  its  re. 
PhMo*  !ir«  al4  J^nroiPf* .  Ike  pubUet* 
tian  pmnfid  Qoe  P^  Ibe  vhmI  lenatkahle 
iK!Qemte>Clbay«ar«  perbapa  of  tba  pea- 
tnniiw  »I1W9  bit  donbted  wbetbAcaoy 
]«fviaiiAproda«tionaverawlted80Biaeb: 
atlfMtipph  .sff.nmrh  diwmssioDf  so  nodi 
prsise^  so  mucb  animsdversion,  and  Ulll^i 
iwMfteiWWg  .t*#  Wel>»ai«rlty  af  i^er- 
sons,  soeb  genersi  convifiipn;  bamlT 
Iblly  anc^eedad  in  turning  tbe  #|rssm  of 
pnbue  opinion  to  tbe  diioQ^en  be  wisb« 
tiffrowg^  tba  cbannel  in  wbicb  it  bid  bi» 
tficsto  (k^wcd*  jhf  cii-ett^te>a  of  tbe 
bpol^  corresponded  sfitb  its  f«»ne ;  abomi, 
aO^OeO  copies  were  qpl<(  wben  tiieie^Mfoe 
wfft  4  ^f^  ^  ib^  d^miiud  fo^  boobi  ol 
epy  MM  U>Mr  tku^  is  a(  prs«QnP-*a 
greater  sale»  icif  wS  tbiMi  ibi^  ol  any 


prcMtPg  woik  vlMtiittr  of  tba  «aa 
price.*' 

Tba  paniciilan  of  Burke's  niptiuo 
i¥ith  Fax  ant  too  well  kaown  frr  iiatia 
transcribe  tbem.  Mr  Priov  thup  vimi 
dieates  fiurbe'a  £une  from  tbe  asper* 
siont  jrfiidi  the  Wbtgs  hive  east  upon 
k,  touching  the  wal&r  i^ 

**  Oppoiition  foon  taw  in  it  ^he  loss 
af  mncb  of  tbat  consequence  tiiey  bad 
bitberto  snjayed  as  a  body  in  tbe  state, 
and  wsre  tbundcrstruck  at  the  conse^ 
qnenaeis  uttering  tbe  hardest  anlmad« 
versions  upon  Mr  Burfce»  not  only  at  the 
breskbigap  of  tbe  bouse,  but  on  all  ocea« 
Aions  aftSf  wards  during  bis  life,  and  even 
since  bis  deatb,  ss  wall  ss  by  writers  of 
the  same  political  partialities,  not  one  of 
whom  but  misrepresents  tbe  eircumslan^ 
ees  of  tbe  quarrel,  or  attributes  it,  on  the 
part  of  tbat  gentleman,  to  a  preconcert-^ 
ed  sebeme,  or  spleen  at  not  being  per^ 
mitted  to  dictate  the  conduct  of  tbe  body 
of  which  be  was  a  member. 
'  ^  These  asseftlons  are  now  known  t9 
be  wholly  ialse.  If  design  can  be  attriw 
bntedto'  either  perty,  it  waold  seem  t» 
base  rested  rather  with  Mi  Pbx  and  bia 
Mends  than  with  Mr  Burke,  Ibr  though 
they  probably  did  not  desire  an  open  f  up- 
tm»  with  Mm,  they  iswnt  the  etvaiglit 
a^  to  woric  to  effect  it;  Ibr  there  Is  not 
a  stranger  instsnce  than  this  in  I%rlls-' 
mantary  Inatoryt  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  dead  se#  being  made  upon  a  member  to 
pnarem  bi^  delivccing  bis  Sentiments  on 
bo  cRtraofdinary  and  questionable  stent, 
and  this  upon  the  trifling  pretext  of  being 
out  of  order.  Admitting  him  to  bava 
boeo  out  of  order,  which  be  was  not,  as 
the  liousa  decided,  was  it  tbe  business  of 
bis'^-iertu/ii  to  attack  him  on  that  head  ? 
^-bf  the  men  with  whom  he  bad  been  so 
long  sssocjated,  whose  career  he  had  so 
long  diiected,  whose  battles  he  bad 
fought,  whose  credit  be  bad  been  the  first 
to  raise  in  public  esteem— to  assail  him 
vith  rebement  disapprobation,  perseve* 
dnginterruptictns^  and  totes  of  censure  ?** 
.  **  There  are  a  Tsriety  of  other  reasons 
which  tel^  strongly  in  Ibvour  of  Ifr 
Borke.  Far  from  broaching  k  as  a  jilro-. 
mcativiato  quarrel,  be  bad,'  on  tbe  con« 
trkty^  atndiousfy  s;roidedlt  in  this  and  tbe 
pracediag  sessiotas,  until  introduced  by 
the  very  persons  who  now  proiessed  to 
wish  to  avoid  the  subject  It  was  ob- 
yiously  bis  faiSscest  not  to  disagree  with 
those  with  whom  be  had  been  so  long 
connected ;  and  more  especially  at  this 
moment,  when  is  wias  believed,  in  cons^ 
qiience  of  words  which  fell  from  the 
King  hi  the  dispute  with  Russia,  that 


thitf  w«re  coming  into  power, 
already  esiplicitly  declared  his  iniention 
to  separate  from  the  dearest  friends,  who 
diould  give  countenance  to  the  revola- 
tionary  doctrines  then  afloat,  and  the 
breteh  with  Mr  Sheridan  prored  that  this 
was  no  Idle  threat  He  doubtless  felt 
displeased  that  his  general  prindples 
should  heg  if  not  misrepresented,  at  least 
so  fiur  misapplied,  as  to  become  the  means 
of  charging  him  with  dereliction  of  prin. 
ciple.  He  might  be  angry  that  this 
should  be  done  by  one  who  had  so  l<Nig 
been  his  friend,  and  who  made  it  his 
chief  boast,  even  at  the  moment,  that  he 
was  his  disciple.  He  coold  not  be  well 
pleased  that  this  disciple  ^ould  condemn 
bis  book  without  ceremony,  as  an  attack 
on  all  free  governments.'* 

<*  The  dispute  was  not  about  a  private 
or  trivia],  but  a  great  constitutional  mat. 
ter,  which  superseded  all  minor  con  si. 
derations,.-<iot  a  hackneyed  or  specula- 
tive topic  on  which  they  might  amicably 
differ,  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  others  on  which  they  agreed,  but  one 
in  its  consequences  involving  the  veiy 
eiastence  of  the  state.  It  was  a  question 
wholly  new ;  it  was  one  which  agitated 
almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom;  it 
was  constantly  and  progressively  before 
the  eyes  of  Parliament ;  it  met  the  lead- 
ers at  every  turn  in  debate,  and  in  some, 
form  or  other  mingled  in  every  discus- 
eion  of  foct  or  principle.  It  was  in  itself 
full  of  difficulties,  of  jagged  points  and 
9barp  angles,  against  which  neither  of 
them  could. rub  without  feeling  some  de- 
gree of  irritation;  and  it  was  one  on 
which,  from  the  first,  each  seemed  to 
have  staked  his  whole  reputation  for  po* 
litical  wisdom  against  the  other." 

**  From  the  moment,  indeed,  that  Mr 
Fox  pronounced  such  decided  panegyrica 
upon  the  Clench  Constitution,  apd  par. 
ticularly  after  the  15th  April,  when  Mr 
Bur|ce»  as  related,  was  prevented  from  re* 
plying  by  the  clamour  of  his  own  party, 
a  rupture  between  them  appeared  at  hand. 
The  very  next  morning,  a  general  alarm 
at  the  consequences  spread  through  the 
party.  Several  conciliatory  ezplanatioha 
were  offered  to  Mr  fiuTke,  and  some  ^k)^ 
logics ;  many  even  who  agreed  with  Mr 
Fox's  opinions,  did  not  hesitate  to  con. 
demn  him  for  imprudence  in  expressing 
them,  though  in  fact  he  had  been  urged 
to  do  it ;  and  for  having  already  done  so, 
two  or  three  of  the  number  had  been 
tempted  to  say  he  was  deficient  in  firm- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  Mr 
Burke's  personal  friends,  and  the  con. 
nexions  of  tlie  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
thought  nearly  as  he  did  of  the  proceed- 


Life  of  Burke.  C ^^n- 

He  had  logs  in  France,  wished  him  nevertheless* 
to  pass  over  the  opinions  and  the  chaUen-* 
ges  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Sheridan  in  silence* 
This,  he  urged,  was  impossible.  He  had 
been  personally  alluded  to ;  and  though 
treated  without  the  least  consideration  or 
respect,  this  he  would  willingly  forget ;' 
but  without  giving  any  cause  for  such  a 
proceeding,  he  had  been  thrice  within  a 
week  pointedly  dared  to  the  disctMsion  ; 
and  standing  as  he  did,  pledged  to  the' 
house  and  to  the  country  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  no  other  member  was,  it  would' 
look  like  political  cowardice  to  shrink- 
fifom  the  contest.  He  thought  Mr  Fox*e 
opinions  of  great  weight  in  the  country, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  circulate 
through  it  uncontradicted.  He  was  fttr- 
ther  impelled  tiy  an  imperious  sense  of 
public  duty,  which  he  considered  para-' 
mount  to  all  other  considerations.  'These 
reasons  were  deemed  scarcely  sufficient ; 
he  further  heard  that  the  adherents  of  Mr- 
Fox  had  determined  to  interrupt  him  on 
the  point  of  order;  and  that  gentleman 
himself,  in  company  with  a  friend,  waited 
upon  him  to  ask  that  the  discussion  migfht 
be  postponed  till  another  opportunity, 
which,  Mr  Burke  pointed  out,  yrks  not 
likely  to  occur  again  during  the  Seasioli. 
To  convince  Mr  Fo^  however,  that  no- 
thiug  personal  or  offensive  was  intended,' 
he  stated  explicitly  what  he  meant  to  8ay» 
all  the  heads  of  his  aigoments,  and  the' 
limitations  he  designed  to  impose  on  him- 
self;  an  instance  of  cimdonr  whldi  Mr 
Fbx  returned  by  relathig  the  favourable' 
expreasions  of  himself  just  alluded  to,  re-' 
oantly  uttered  by  the  king.  The  inter-' 
view,  therefore,  though  not  quite  aatla- 
factory,  excited  no  hostile  feelings;  an 
the  contrary,  they  walked  to  the  Imiise 
together,  but  found  that  Mr  Sheridan  had 
moved  to  postpone  the  re-commitment 
of  the  bill  until  after  the  Easter  holidays, 
when,  as  already  stated,  the  discussion 
came  on  on  the  6th  of  May.  Something 
like  premeditated  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  towards  Mr  Burke  appeared 
in  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  during  the 
interval  by  the  newspapers  in  their  inte- 
rest" 

We  give  Mr  Prior's  acctmnt  of 
Burke's  last  moinents. 

"  To  fats  own  increasing  weakness, 
submitted  with  the  same  placid  and  Chris 
tian-like  resignation,  undisturbed  byi 
murmur ;  hoping,  as  he  said,  to  obtain 
the  Divine  mercy  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  which,  in  his 
own  words,  *  he  had  long  sought  with  un- 
feigned humiliation,  and  to  which  he  look- 
ed with  a  trembling  hope.*  ** 
'*  A  presentiment  almost  6f  the  moment 
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of  tbe  fiBalsanwMma  finsra  tlie  wbrM  aeemi 
ed  to  liave  prevailed  with  him ;  for  several 
fit  the  previous  hours  were  employed  io 
■ending  messsges  of  affeetionate  remem- 
brsnce  to  ahseat  fneodsi  in  ezpiening  his 
fiwgivefiess  of  all  who  had  in  any  manner 
iojored  or  offended  him>  and  in  request- 
ing  the  same  from  all  whom  his  general 
gr  particular  infirmities  had  offended.  He 
recapitulated  his  motives  of  action  in 
great  public  emergencies— bis  then 
thoughts  on  the  alarming  state  of  the 
eountrf— '  the  ruling  passion  even  in 
death,*— gave  some  private  directionscon- 
nected  with  his  approaching  decease,  and 
afterwards  listened  attentively  to  the  per- 
osaly  by  his  own  desire,  of  some  serious 
papers  of  Addison  on  religious  subjects, 
and  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  These 
duties  finished,  his  attendants,  with  Mr 
Nagle  of  the  War.ofiice,  a  relation,  were 
conveying  him  to  his  bed,  when,  indts- 
timctly  articulating  a  blessing  on  those 
anmnd  him,  he  sunk  down,  and  after  a 
momentary  struggle  expired,  July  8th, 
1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
*  His  end,*  said  Dr  Lawrence,  with  great 
truth,  *  was  suited  to  the  simple  greatness 
of  mind  whiefa  he  disphiyed  through  life, 
etery  way  unaffected,  without  levity, 
withoat  ostentation,  fall  of  natural  grace 
anddjgntty.  He  ai^eared  neither  to  wish, 
nor  to  dmd,  but  patiently  and  phicidly 
to  awaits  the  appmnted  hour  of  his  disso> 


■*  In  person  he  was  five  feet  ten  inches 
l^gfa,  erect,  well-fonned,  never  very  ro- 
host;  when  young,  expert  in  the  sports 
of  his  country  and  time ;  until  his  last  ill- 
ness, active  in  habits  suited  to  his  years, 
uid  always,  it  scarcely  need  be  added,  ac- 
tive in  mind,  having  nothing  of  what  he 
called  '  that  master  vice  sloth,*  in  his 
composition.  His  countenance  in  early, 
life  possessed  considerable  sweetness,  and 
by  his  female  fnends  was  esteemed  hand- 
some—Like Mr  Fox^  he  was  somewhat 
negligent  in  common  dress,  being  latterly 
dtstingaished  by  a  tight  brown  coat,  which 
seemlnl  to  impede  freedom  of  motion, 
and  a  little  bol>-wig  with  curls,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  spectacles,  made  him  be 
recognised  by  those  who  had  never  pre- 
vioody  seen  him,  the  moment  he  rose  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.-^His 
address  in  private  life  possessed  some- 
thii^  of  a  chivalrous  air-- ooble,  yet  un- 
affected and  unreserved,  impressing  upon 
strangers  of  every  rank,  imperceptibly  and 
without  effort,  the  conviction  of  his  being 
a  remarkable  man.— His  manner  in  mix- 
ed society  was  unobtrusive,  surrendering 
at  once  his  desire  to  talk  to  any  one  who 
had,  or  who  thought  he  had,  the  least 
chum  to  be  heard : '  Where  a  loud- tongued 


talker  was  in  compahy,*  writes  CamboN- 
Umd,  *  Edmund  Burke  dedined  all  daims 
upon  attention.'  — His  conversational 
powers  partook  of  the  same  fiilness  of 
miad  which  distinguished  his  eloquence ; 
the^  never  ran  dqr;  the  supply  for  the 
subject  always  exceeded  the  demand." 

We  regret  that  oor  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  extract  Mr  Prior's  de- 
tails and  anecdotes  respecting  Burke's 
private  character.  They  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  of  men.  The  generous 
and  ready  assistance  which  he  ever 
rendered  to  destitute  genius  whenever 
It  a|»pealed  to  him,  oi^t  to  endear 
his  name  to  ever^  fHend  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  His  munificent  patron- 
age of  Barry  is  well  known,  and  se-' 
veral  of  hfs  admirable  letters  to  the 
artist  enrich  Mr  Prior's  work. 

Two  reasons  prevent  us  from  quot- 
ing more  largely  from  the  volume. 
One  is,  the  belief  that  our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  Burke's  life,  and  the  other 
is,  a  wish  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
our  paper  in  enforcing  some  of  the 
many  lessons  which  his  history  ofibrs 
to  our  nublic  men,  our  politiosl  par- 
ties, and  the  country. 

The  circumstances  which  led  this 
wonderfhl  man  into  nublic  life,  are 
not.  a  little  remarkable.  He  hid  no 
romance  in  his  composition — ^he  was  a' 
man  of  great  caution,  and  vast  fore- 
a^ht — ^he  excelled  all  other  men  in 
comprehensive  examination  and  unerr- 
ing judgment— he  had  his  full  share 
oflionourable  ambition — ^he  discover- 
ed immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, that  "  genius,  the  '  rath  prim- 
rose, which  forsaken  dies,'  was  not  pa- 
tronized by  any  of  the  nobility,  and- 
that  writers  of  the  first  talents  were 
left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the 
public ;" — and  yet  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  the  kw  to  become  an  author  by 
profession.  He  forsook  the  path  which 
seldom  fails  to  lead  moderate  talents 
and  industry  to  afiuence  and  dignities, 
to  follow  that  which'  rarely  takes  those 
who  tread  it  to  anything  but  poverty 
and  obscurity,  untu  they  are  alike  in- 
sensible to  didionour  and  fame. 

This' was  singular,  and  it  was  still 
more  singular,  that  after  becoming  a. 
writer  by  profession,  Burke  should  be 
able,  without  fortune,  friends,  and  in- 
terest, as  he  was,  to  struggle  into  ac* 
tive  and  exalted  political  existence. 
If  a  man  wish  for  a  calling  that  will 
conduct  him  to  honours  and  emolu- 
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nehly  ti  bbit  in  the  aertiee  of  his  coun- 
try, cna  ihe  l^thnate  rewards  of 
CbHc  0irvie6»-^et  him  tug  in  our 
roo^H««t  tSie  intricacies  andchi- 
eaneiyd^  Nid  Frfiw— let  him  becdtoe 
a  cotlon-spinificr — let  him  o]f»en  a 
ihai^l  shop  i>n!  Fl«et  Stroet-^kt  Mm 
do)  anythmg  raiSier  than  become  a' 
fxM&e  writer.  An:  afatbor  may  rte*- 
lise  a  laip  fortnue  by  poetry  and  no^ 
tela ;  bvt  if  be  {»ass  from  theoe  to  snlH 
)eel8  whkb  ahfe  ef  fkr  greater  impoiw 
fanoe  to  die  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, be  must  resign  aUbopeof  fortune 
and  imeferment  To  hMi  the  gate  o^ 
emolument  and  dignity  is  closed,  while 
it  coasturtly  stands  open  to  the  mem- 
here  of  almost  every  other  profession. 

Bfulce/  however,  was  raised  above 
all  obstacles ;  his  mighty  powers  were 
brought  into  their  proper  sphere  of 
action  almost  bv  miiade.  The  mock 
philosophers  of  the  day  ascribe  such 
tMDgn  to  chance  and  accident,  but 
tnie  philosophy  sees  an  agency  guide 
ttie  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  which 
eommands  it  to  reason  diffeiiently. 

Burke  was  fkshioned  bv  nature  fi>r 
a  itiitissroan  of  the  first  class.  Com- 
mon men  follow  polities  as  apn)fes» 
ifon,  he  followed  them  Arom  the  iite- 
siBtible  impulses-  of  political  genius. 
Ambition,  emolument,  dignities,  fame 
kself^  had  with  him  but  secondary  in- 
fluence ;  he  was  led  by  a  mind  which^ 
was' only  in  its  natural  element  When' 
amidst  the  proibund,  the  stupendous, 
and  the  magnificent,  which  could  only 
find  enjoyment  in  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  universe,  the  history 
of  human  nature,  and  the  vast  crea» 
^  tion  of  principle  and  experiment — and 
which  was  only  '^;Jbout1ttg  |n  its  des- 
tined' oecupationj  when  solving  what 
wasincomprehensible,  and  perfdnning 
wliat'wtts  impossible,  to  orainanr  po- 
Ikidans^when  regulating  kingdoms, 
and  guiding  mankind.  In  politics,  as 
in  the  aits,  common  minds  may  rise 
to  respectable  mediocrity,  but  none 
save  men  like  Burke  may  reach  truth, 
nature,  originality,  grandeur,  and  su- 
blimity. That  which  formed  the  li- 
mit of  the  labours  of  others,  was  but 
tie  commencement  of  his-^his  eye  was 
the  most  powerfuliii  the  regions  to 
which  the  eyes  of  others  ondd  nof 
ascend — his  gigantic  powers  never 
fully  unfolded  themselves,  until  they 
were  left  widiout  path,  copy;  and  ally. 
While  he  was  supported  by  a  party. 


and  had  merdy  tltt  eonmoil  fddindt 
tod  occurrenoet  of  the  worid  to  deal 
with,  he  was  only  one  of  the  greater 
ef  men-;  but  when  he  was  deserted-^ 
when  Europe  was  a  so^ie  df  pbasionv 
convul^n,  and  chaos — when  nreee- 
d!ent  failed  hitMh-^when  everfthinj^ 
around  hitn  in  feeling  and  deetf  Waif 
novdty-^when  every  tongiie  was  ei- 
ther silent  or  e^pi^sing  the  eattte  6f 
error  alid  ruin — ^h'e  theii  became  a 
ffuardian  ailgel :  the  maU'shdok  off  die 
infihhities  and  disiabilitres  of  human^ 
nature,  and  seenOed  to  grasp  the  wis- 
dom, the  omniscience,  and  the  power 
of  Heaven.  ^  , 

A  mind  so  perfectlv  constituted  as 
bis,  rarely  indeed  illuminates  this 
wretched  world.  He  was  a  man  of 
surpassing  genius,  witl^out  the  eccen- 
triaties  and  frailties  of  genius.  The 
prodigious  power  of  his  imagination 
only  rendered  his  judgment  more  oom- 
porenensive  and  unerripg.  His  pas- 
dons  only  strengthened  his  virtue  and 
wisdom.  His  mighty  intellect  scorn* 
ed  dumber,  enemy,  and  boundary,? 
and  yet  it  scarcely  ever  wandered  from, 
the  ptire,  the  true>  theexpedient,'and 
the  b^neficial^— it  excelled  alike  m^ 
the  most  dissimilar  employment#-^it 
would  make  no  diviaon  in  the  scienoe 
of  government,  and  it  ponessed  itself 
witn  equal  ease  of  the  bewildenngeal-' 
culktibns  of  finance,  the  perplexing 
details  df  comm<!rce  and  agriciihiriv, 
the  widely-spi^ad  mystics  of  general' 
policy,  and  the  abstruse,  oompacsited, 
and  numberless  principles  and  fi?eling8, 
which  form  the  foundations  of  society,, 
and  the  primary  rulers  of  mankind^ 

In  these  glorious  days  of  gorgeous' 
names  and  wonderful  systems,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  mark  the  distinctions 
between  truth  and  error,  wisdom  and 
folly,  by  the  terms,  practical  and  theo- 
retic The  man  who  propagates  false 
opinions,  and  labours  to  introduce  per- 
nicious changes,  is  called,  not  a  fool, 
or  a  knave,  but  a  theorist  Burke  is 
called  a  practical  statesman,  wlule 
those  whom  he  opposed  are  named 
theoretic  ones*  This  is,  we  thinks  alike 
erroneous  and  mischievous.  Burke 
was  as  much  a  theorist,  in  the  jH-oper 
sense  of  the  term,  as  Fox,  or  the. 
French  revcdutionists.  They  difllered 
in  this— -his  theory  was,  in  the  hi^- 
est  degree,  true,  scientific^  nlriloco- 
phic,  magnificent,  and  praeticaole,  and  - 
theirs  was  directly  the  crotrary;  Men, 
and  bocBcs  of  men,  were  the  ob- 
IS 
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jttiM,  and  he,  Hke  a  true  phUoeophcar . 
tfaoroQ^j  examined  their  nature  and 
praperbeBy  their  relationa  and  oondi- 
tioD^  and  the  experiments  whidi  had 
been  made  upon  ihem,  fbr  materials 
for  hk  ^fstem.  He  laid  nothing  down 
tor  a  pnndple;,  without  first  proving 
it  to  be  tmtn ;  he  made  no  calculation 
wbidi  he  oould  not  ahew  to  be  ow- 
red  by  demonstration;  he  analiaed 
and  tested  ererything  before  he  used 
it.  Their  conduct  was  just  the  reverse. 
Hiey  assumed  men^  and  bodies  of  men^ 
to  he  just  the  contrary  of  what  they 
notorioosl^  were ;  that  which  history 
and  experience  had  proved  to  be  f alse, 
they  made  the  oonier-stone  of  their 
structure  ;  and  as  to  examination  and 
calculation,  these  were  the  things 
wiiieh  they  avoided  aV>ve  all  others. 
▲  theory  is,  of  course,  practicable  in 
prmnrtion  to  its  truth,  and  vice  vena; 
andtherefore,  while  he  formed  a  theory 
of  liberty  alike  perfect,  splendid,  and 
practicaUe,  they  formed  one  which 
was  bat  a  msss  of  falsehoods,  a  thing 
equally  filthy  and  frightful,  and  which 
produced  a  greater  portion  of  slavery 
than  anything  else  could  have  brought 

ri  the  civmaed  world.  The^  were 
people  who  oould  only  vooferate 
the  name  of  liberty,  and  destroy  the 
substsnoe  ;  he  was  the  man  who  could 
create  it,  and  make  it  eternal. 

No  man,  we  think,  was  ever  so  well 
qualified,  in  all  the  higher  points  of 
qualification,  to  be  a  party  leader  in 
me  House  of  Commons  as  Burke.  In 
very  many  of  these  points  the  difi^* 
enoe  between  him  and  Fox  was  high<« 
ly  striking.  In  ability  to  range  through 
every  drde  of  instruction  without 
being  misled  by  names  or  dates — ^to 
separate  truth  and  wisdom  from  false« 
hood  and  folly  in  whatever  came  be* 
foie  hin»— to  wield  the  vast  experience 
of  past  apcS'  to  grasp  every  property 
snd  rdatum  of  his  suogect-^to  distin* 
gnish,  dass,  connect,  and  harmonise 
ttie  multifitrious  interests  and  feelings 
of  men  and  nations — and  to  keep  the 
whole  of  these  constantly  before  him 
whenever  he  waa  called  on  to  rectify 
the  disorders,  or  administer  to  the 
needs  of  a  part— he  was,  perhapt,  ne- 
ver equalled  by  any  man.  Hisindus- 
trjrin  theexerdseof  this  ability  knew 
neither  fiitigue  nor  slumber.  He,  in 
consequence,  had  never  to  seek  coun- 
sel from  a  party  or  the  multitude.  He 
was  the  first  to  mark  the  changes  in 
the  nation's  character  and  interests  as 
Vol.  XVII. 


they  rose,  and  to  perceive  what  they 
called  for ;  therefore,  be  was  frequent- 
ly  the  first  to  give  legitimate  impulse 
to  party  and  public  opinion,  and  he 
was  almost  incapable  of  being  bewil- 
dered or  seduced  by  them  whenever 
they  took  an  erroneous  direction.  This 
ability  and  industry  filled  him  with 
that  dauntless  and  sublime  countt», 
the  want  of  which  is  a  positive  &m 
qualification  in  a  Parliamentary  leader. 
He  saw  his  way  distinctly — ^he  satis- 
fied himself  that  his  own  opinions  were 
true,  and  those  of  his  opponents  were 
folse,  by  snalysis  and  demonstratioii 
—and  whether  the  nation  was  with 
him  or  against  him,  whether  he  was 
supported  by  a  party  or  withstood  by 
all,  whatever  storms  and  convulsions 
raged  around  him — ^he  commenced  and 
fought  the  battle,  as  though  he  knew 
def&t  to  be  impossible. 

An  Opposition  leader  rardy  retains 
long  any  portion  of  patriotism.  He 
fights  for  emolument  and  power  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  state ;  the  tri- 
umphs and  losses  of  the  latter  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  triumphs  and 
losses  to  his  opponents,  and  ixyuiies 
and  gains  to  himsdf ;  and,  therefore, 
his  hostility  to  the  ministry  very  often 
becomes  hostility  to  the  benefit  of  his 
country  likewise.  Few  things  operate 
more  perniciously  on  public  interests 
than  tne  lack  of  patriotism,  or  the  an- 
ti-patriotism <^an  Oppoaition.  Burke, 
notwithstanding  every  temptatioir  to 
the  contrary,  was  a  true  patriot— he 
was  in  feehng  a  sterling  Englishman. 
He  regarded  nis  oountiy,  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  profit  and  fame  to  him- 
self, not  ds  a  thinc^  to  be  valued  or 
scorned  in  proportion  ss  it  gave  or 
withheld  from  him  money  and  mgnity : 
but  as  an  object  of  impassioned  and 
ddvalrous  idolatiy ;  as  an  obiect  for 
which  everything  oudbt  to  be  hazard- 
ed and  sacrificed.  This  ardent  pa* 
triotism  bound  him  to  fiict,  reason, 
merits,  and  expediency  in  debate,  and 
made  him  loathe  the  vile  and  hateful 
means  to  which  Fox  and  his  succes- 
sors so  constantly  resorted.  His  elo- 
quence was  irresistible;  and  yet, 
amidst  its  daring  fiights  and  astonish- 
ing triumphs,  it  never  remembered 
that  it  could  infiuenoe  the  baser  feel- 
ings, or  ^ain  the  populace.  If  he  could 
not  obtain  followers  among  the  know* 
ing  and  ihe  talented,  he  was  content 
to  stand  alone— however  feeble  his 
party  might  be,  he  could  only  seek  re« 
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eniitt  amoDg  the  honest  and  honour- 
able—he could  not  alter  the  sUng  that 
the  rabble  loves,  and  he  could  neither 
follow  nor  head  the  rabble.  No  mobs 
ibr  him.  He  never  dreamed  of  trans- 
muting ploughmen  and  weavers  into 
statesmen.  He  saw  in  the  multitude  a 
thing  to  be  protected  and  benefitted, 
to  be  instructed  and  guided,  but  not 
to  be  formed  into  a  political  faction, 
and  exalted  into  a  teacher  and  a  mas- 
ter. 

In  all  these  points  Fox  ranked  im- 
measurably below,  and,  in  some  of 
them,  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to 
him.  To  repeat  tne  common  obser- 
vation, that  the  former  was  not  a  prao- 
tiod  statesman,  is,  in  truth,  to  say  he 
was  no  statesman  at  all.  A  man  may 
possess  much  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence ;  he  may  be  a  powerful  writer  or 
speaker ;  he  mav  even  be  an  able  rea^ 
aoner ;  and,  still,  defective  powers  of 
vision,  and  an  erring  judgment,  may 
incapacitate  him  for  being  anything 
but  a  pest  to  his  species.  The  lead- 
ing quality  of  a  great  man  is  an  under- 
standing which  can  only  err  by  acci- 
dent, which  sees,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  right  side  of  a  question,  and  which 
bottoms  all  its  labours  on  truth,  rea- 
son, wisdom,  and  expediency.  Fox 
was  a  powerfhl  orator,  he  was  even 
mighty  in  argumentation ;  but  when 
we  pass  from  his  eloquence  to  that 
which  called  it  forth,  we  find  general- 
ly lalse  principles,  mistaken  views,  and 
erroneous  calculations.  Burke's  mind 
naturally  espoused  the  just  side,  and 
that  of  Fox  naturaUy  espoused  the  er- 
roneous one,  of  every  great  and  novel 
sulnect.  The  errors  and  transgressions 
of  the  former  were  but  occasional  de- 
viations from  his  general  course,  and 
they  were  generally  caused  by  his  bet- 
ter judgment  being  overpowered  by 
his  colleajp;ues ;  but  the  latter  rarely, 
deviated  m>m  error  and  tranmession, 
except  when  he  was  oompellea  to  it  by 
wiser  men.  The  Frencn  Revolution, 
and  the  consequences  which  it  produ- 
ced throughout  Europe,  comprehend- 
ed every  matter  which  could  put  a 
statesman's  ability  to  the  test,  and  the 
diffisrent  views  which  they  took  of 
&ese,  abundantly  prove  \he  truth  of 
our  distinctions. 

So  far  was  Fox  from  being  qualified 
for  a  leader,  that  he  could  notnimself 
walk  without  one.  So  Ions  as  Burke 
was  at  his  side,  and  possesswi  influence 
Qver  him,  he  was  kept  in  the  proper 
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paUi,  bat  the  moment  the^  aepanted, 
ne  plunged  himself  and  his  piffty  int» 
ruin.  In  doing  this,  his  opinions  were 
all  second-hand  and  borrowed.  Eman- 
cipated from  individual  and  party  con- 
trol, he  could  not  think  for  faimaelf, 
or  advance  a  step  without  a  guide; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  general  infir- 
mity of  his  judgment,  he  became  a 
humble  follower  of  the  refuse  politi- 
cians and  the  populace.  Until  these 
spoke,  he  was  speediless  ;  until  they 
cnalked  out  a  path,  he  was  motionless  ; 
until  they  saw,  he  was  blind;  and 
their  wretched  vociferations  formed 
the  only  truth  and  wisdom  that  he 
could  find  in  the  nation.  He,  nm 
doubt,  fed  theirfollyand  madness,  and 
quickened  their  speed,  but  still  lAey 
tedf  and  lie  was  but  the  follower. 

With  regard  to  patriotism,  no  mut 
could  be  more  thoroughly  dntitnte  of 
it  than  Fox.  He  never  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  his  country  existed  for  any 
purpose  save  to  administer  to  the  be- 
nefit of  himself  and  his  party ;  in 
truth,  his  whole  career,  after  he  sho^ 
off  the  influence  of  Burke,  was  little 
else  than  a  blushless  and  despenle 
struggle,  first,  to  put  this  benefit  in 
direct  opposition  to  nis  country's  high- 
est interests,  and  then  to  sacrifice  them 
to  it  While  Burke  fought  for  office 
like  a  patriot.  Fox  fooght  for  it  like  an 
incenoiary  and  an  assassin.  He  patro- 
nised sediticm— fanned  rebellion— 'nou- 
rished public  dangers — assaulted  the 
constitution — shielded  avowed  traitors 
-^allied  himself  with  the  nation's  fo- 
reign enemies — and  left  nothing  un- 
done that  could  produce  public  injorj, 
merely  to  obtain  power  for  himself  and 
his  party.  National  interests  and 
possessions — the  constitution,  liberty, 
weal,  and  even  existence  of  Britain, 
were  all  nothing  when  they  dashed 
with  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
Fox  and  the  Foxites.  Allowing  as 
largely  as  we  please  for  the  naturalim- 
becility.  of  his  perception  and  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  look  at  his  nauseoua 
and  revolting  speeches  to  the  dr^  of 
the  communitv — at  the  preposteroos 
doctrines  which  he  put  forth,  teach- 
ing the  constitution  and  libolj— and 
at  the  atrocious  publicationa  which  he 
countenaneed-^witbout  being  convin- 
ced that  a  very  large  share  oft  ae  wont 
parts  of  his  conduct  resulted  from  his 
unprincipled  and  insatiable  oovetooa- 
ness  and  ambition  as  a  public  man. 

Perhaps  a   considenible   part  of 
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Bwks'snptriority  in  drflf  ty  tad  prin^ 
ctple  M  a  paUic  vmn,  aroM  from  Ui 
gPBKt  tuparinritTiii  luptct  oi  pontv 
of  private  Itfe.  The  dMaetion  whicb 
the  "  Kberabty^  of  the  age  draws  be* 
tween  it  man's  private  snd  his  public 
eoadact>  is  eanu]}r  abswd  and  penii« 
ciooa.  What  he  is  as  a  private  indiTi- 
dnal,  that  he  will  be  as  a  legislator  or 
a  minister;  his  paUic  sedons will  even 
take  their  eoloor  firom  his  private  ones. 
Bvrke'a  private  virtnes  inespadtated 
him  for  pobtie  nrafligacj ;  his  habi- 
tnal  revqnenec  for  the  be^er  r^gnl»» 
tioas  and  fedings  of  sodetjr  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  coald  not  be  lad  aside 
when  he  assnmed  the  character  of  the 
senator.  Althoogfa  no  one  eoold  have 
wielded  with  more  tremeadoas  efieet 
dw  common  weapons  of  unprinripled 
demagognes,  he  disdained  to  tonch 
them.  He  scorned  to  speak  toany  bat 
the  inteiligent,  the  wise,  the  virtuous, 
snd  the  honourable  ;  and  he  scorned 
to  address  them  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman.  He 
eoold  onlv  win  stipend  and  office  by 
winnittff  the  fiivour  of  thoae  who  dis- 
pense ^aincter  and  fame.  This  ind- 
tod  him  to  the  incessant  cultivation  of 
Ids  great  powers,  and  the  nnwearied 
persuit  of  knowledge  and  wiadom ;  it 
made  hun^an  uprii^t  and  virtuous 
pnbiic  man',  as  well  as  one  unequalled 
m  ability. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  ibr  us  to  en- 
large on  the  tremendous  influence 
wmch  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  possess  in  the  state,  when 
they  aie  men  of  great  powers.  They 
not  oidy  guide,  but  they  virtually  hold 
despotic  sway  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  commnnity,  as'  well  as  over  their 
lespeetive  parties.  A  vsst  portion  of 
the  nation  embraces  an  opinion,  or 
supports  a  messureupon  trust,  and  for 
no  eartUj  reaaon  but  becauae  these 
emanate  mm  the  Pitt  or  Fox  of  the 
day.  Until  the  leader  speaks,  his  party 
is  aiknt;  what  he  promulgates  his 
party  implicitly  adopts ;  it  passes  from 
nis  party  in  the  House  to  his  party  out 
of  it;  lua  newspapers  esgerly  embrace 
k,  and,  o£  coarse,  the  millions  who 
and  them  eageriy  enafarace  it  likewise. 
Of  the  whole  of  those  who  hold  it  to 
be  infiilUhle,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten 
has  the  least  knoirieoge  or  comprehen* 
sion  of  the  subject ;  and,  neroaps,  of 
dioae  who  are  capable  of  juo^ng,  mne- 
tenths  would  have  embraced  the  ra- 
verse,  if  the  Parliamentary  leader  had 


promolgUad  it.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  what  Fox  taudht  the  Whigs,  both 
in  Parliament  ana  oat  of  it,  to  believe 
and  sanport,  to  see  how  blindly  and 
slarishly  subservient  parties  sre  to 
their  Parliamentary  leaders,  when 
these  are  men  of  great  powers.  In  a 
free  eoontry  like  this,  public  feeling 
and  opinion  hold  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity; and  those  who  guide  this  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  in  eflict  exercise  this 
authority.  The  diaracter  of  the  House 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  tslent,  and 
virtue;  its  general  conduct,  and  the 
eourae  which  public  aflkirs  must  take, 
depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the 
individuals  who  form  ita  different 
leadera.  They  give  to  it  feeling,  opi- 
nion, and  action ;  they  virtually  form 
Uie  House  of  Commons.  The  great 
body  of  the  other  members  are  but  in- 
ert machines,  or^they  can  only  speak 
and  move,  without  a  guide,  to  blunder 
and  do  mischief. 

Liable  as  this  influence  is  to  be 
abused,  it  is  neverthelem<essential  that 
it  should  be  possessed  by  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  bulk 
of  Parliament,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  are,  and  for  ever  will  be,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  judging  properly  of 
great  state  questions,  and  of  walking 
without  a  political  guide.  If  they  do 
not  fellow  the  rqgukrly  appointed 
leaders  of  Parliament,  they  toe  pretty 
sure  to  follow  other  leaders  of  a  ftf 
worse  character.  When  the  Pitts  snd 
the  Foxes  lose  their  influence,  it  ge- 
nerally passes  to  the  Bnrdetts  and  ttie 
Hnnta.  If  the  regular  leadera  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  do  not  possess  this 
influence,  they  can  do  little  fer  their 
country,  either  positively  or  negative- 
ly, however  ^;reat  may  be  their  merit. 
The  Oppoution  becomea  divided,  in- 
subordinate, uiimanageable,and  worth- 
less ;  or  the  Ministry  is  rendered  fee- 
ble and  inefficient ;  partiea  are  so  dts- 
unitad  and  divided,  that  it  is  scarcely 
nUe  to  form  a  Ministry  of  any 

id ;  a  narrow,  timid,  ignorant,  va^ 
dilating,  compromising,  imbecile  spi- 
rit takm  the  direction  of  public  aft 
fein :  the  peopb  are  emandpatad  from 
that  mond  control  to  which  they  on^t 
ever  to  be  suUect,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  discwd,  discontent,  and 
distraction.  The  abuse  of  this  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  party  leader, 
is  less  to  be  dreaded  both  b^  his  par- 
ty and  the  comiitry>  than  his  want  of 
it. 
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Hie  proper  portion  of  this  influenee 
can  only  be  obtained  by  great  powen, 
and  more  especially  by  powerful  ora^ 
torr ;  it  cannot  be  given  bv  office  or 
authority ;  a  party  cannot  oestow  it^ 
and  a  ^rty  cannot  divide  it  among 
them ;  it  must  belong  to  the  indivi* 
dual^  and  Uie  individual  must  aof  uire 
it  by  his  talents  and  exertions ;  mte- 
grityj  kno^dedffe,  and  wisdom^  will 
not  gain  it  without  eloquence.  The 
Opposition  could  make  Mr  Tiemey 
its  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  could  not  give  him  this  inflo- 
epoe.  Mr  Canning  derives  his  influ- 
ence, not  fh>m  his  ministerial  or  par« 
liamentary  office,  not  from  any  supe* 
riority  over  his  colleagues  in  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  but  from  his  elo« 
quence.  A  party,  whether  it  forms 
tne  Ministry  or  the  Opposition,  must 
prosper  even  more  by  its  words  than 
Its  deeds.  However  wise  the  conduct 
of  a  Ministry  mav  be,  it  wiU  be  scarce* 
ly  possible  for  it  to  stand,  if  it  be 
overpowered  by  the  Opposition  in  ora- 
tory. The  inaividuals  who  plead  the 
cause,  hold  in  their  hands  the  fortunes 
of  parties.  A  parliamentary  leader 
maj  be  unprincipled,  he  may  be  gross- 
ly ignwant  and  imbecile  as  a  states- 
man, and  yet  he  may  by  eloquence 
alone  control  half  the  nation ;  he  may 
be  virtuous,  he  may  be  an  accom- 
plished minister,  and  yet  he  may,  from 
the  want  of  eloquence,  be  unable  to 
obtain  any  but  the  most  inadequate 
portion  of  interest  with  Parliament 
and  the  country. 

It  is  necessarily  of  the  first  import- 
ance, both  to  his  party  and  his  coun- 
try, that  the  mighty  influence  of  an 
eloquent  parliamentary  leader  should 
be  properly  employed  ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  he 
should  be  a  finished  statesman  in  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  and  a  man  of 
the  most  inoormptible  and  chivalrous 
honour.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  represent  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  country,  it  ought  always 
to  be  able  to  give  to  die  country  cor- 
reet  feelings  and  wishes.  Things  are 
in  a  bad  state  when  die  House  and 
the  country  are  at  variance,  but  they 
are  in  a  ruinous  one  when  the  latter 
is  the  guide,  and  the  former  is  the 
follower.  That  which  is  the  centre 
of  information  and  discussion,  ought 
ever  to  be  the  leader  of  public  feelings 
and  wishes.  The  House  ought  ever 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ability. 


knowledge,  wifedofn,  and  virtue  of  the 
nation,  and  i^etbor  it  shall  do  thie 
or  not,  depends  mainly  on  its  leaders* 
These  can  make  it  at  their  plsaflure  a 
source  of  national  en:or,  delusbn,  and 
mischief.  As  the  influenoe  of  the 
leader  depends  diiefly  on  his  own. 
powers,  and  his  exercise  of  them,  if 
nis  eloquence  be  not  allied  with  very 
great  political  ability  and  integrity,  he 
will  never  make  much  impression  on 
that  part  of  die  community  wluch  de- 
cides between  parties.  He  may  mar- 
shal around  him  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  shallow  and  wicked  portion 
of  the  middling  and  upper  ones,  he 
may  make  his  psrty  mi^ty  for  evil, 
he  may  convulse  the  empire  to  ita 
centre,  and  still  he  will  only  lesd  those 
who  follow  him  to  what  parties  ever 
seek  to  avoid.  It  iB  idle  to  say  that 
creeds  govern  party  leaders.  The 
creed  of  the  present  Whigs,  as  Burke 
incontrovertioly  proved,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Whiggism  of  1688. 
The  Toryism  which  flourished  forty 
or  fifty  yesrs  since"  has  vsnished  from 
the  land,  and  that  which  ivas  then 
Whiggism  is  now  Toryism ;  in  truth, 
our  present  Tories  have  embraced  no 
smaU  portion  of  that  new  Whiggism 
which  that  genuine  Whig  fimSe  so 
loudly  reprobated.  Fox  embraced  a 
new  creea  when  he  separated  from 
Burke,  yet  he  oontinuea  to  CaU  him- 
self a  Whig ;  the  Ministers  hdd  op- 
posite opinions  on  more  than  one  im- 
portant question,  vet  they  ar^  all  call- 
ed Toriea.  Creeos are  but  wonl8,.the 
meaning  of  whidi  party  men  change 
at  pleasure  ;  they  sre  the  tools  of  sudi 
men,  but  not  the  guides. 

Burke  and  Fox  at  diffbrent  periods 
led  the  Whigs  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons, and  the  difierent  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  diflferenoein 
ebsracter  and  conduct  between  the  two 
leaders,  wiU  illustrate  the  truth  of  our 
observations.  We  will  look,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  consequences  to  the 
country. 

Burke  raised  the  character,  capaci- 
ty, qualifications,  and  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  By  arguing  questions  upon 
tiiehr  merits,  and  by  addressing  him- 
self solely  to  the  intelligence,  reason, 
and  virtue  of  the  State,  he  gave  the 
most  exalted  tone  to  the  debates.  He 
filled  the  House  witii  knowledge  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the 
science  of  government— with  intelleet 
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fin  Tindntd  it 
dUe  iu  any  bat  omu  of  great 
and  acqnrementty  to  obtain ' 
within  it,  and  be  made  it  what  it 
oiugfat  efer  to  be,  a  proper  politieal 
a^ool  and  goide  for  the  conntry.  By 
scropnloasly  aToidiog  to  addma  m 
mulutodej  and  by  ateadily  reriating 
eiery  effort  to  bring  the  nraltitade 
into  the  political  arena,  he  kept  from 
hia  party  the  temptotion  to  become 
led  a  powecfol  Oppoai* 


and  left  to  Parliament  no  ftvoor  to 
ooort  bat  that  of  the  knowing  and 
honeat  part  of  the  commnnity. 

Fox,  amnmingtbathe  only  beeame 
the  oneontroUed  leader  of  the  Whin 
when  he  aepenited  ftom  Bnrke,  &i 
the  xeterae  of  thia;  what  hit  prede* 
oearar  had  gained  for  the  Hooae  of 
Commons,  he  disnpated.  He  aigned 
qoeationBy  not  with  reference  to  ttieir 
merita,  bnt  with  re&renoe  to  the 
wietclied  teneto  of  revolutionism. 
With  him,  it  was  the  alteration,  not 
the  pteaervation,  of  the  Constitutioa 
—the  practice  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
liber^,  and  not  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion* To  make  way  for  these  doc- 
trinea,  he  diOTO  pnUic  interests  and 
tnie  principles  ofgovenment  ont  of 
Fffhament.  In  Fsrliament^  as  wdl  as 
oat  of  it^  he  waa  the  demangne  ap* 
pealing  to  the  u;nonmce  and  passions 
of  the  lower  orders,  against  the  know- 
ledge and  reaaon  of  th^  npper  onea. 
He  thna  lowered  the  tone  of  the  de» 
bates,  nntil  the  most  ignorant,  frothy, 
weak,  and  wicked  speskers,  were  ena* 
bled  to  shine  in  them ;  and  he  thna 
enaUed  sadi  pditidans  as  Bordett  to 
ftrm  parties  in  the  House,  and  to  be* 
come  to  a  certain  extent  leaders  in  it. 
He  rendered  it  one  of  the  leading 
sooroea  of  cnor,  deliiaion,  torbolence, 
and  diaafiection  to  the  country. 

The  diaeussion  of  paUie  afiUra 
ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  middle  and  upper  cltsw 
of  society ;  the  lower  orders  con  only 
td»a  part  in  it  to  prodnoe  very  mighty 
erila.  If  an  Oppoaitwn  address  itself 
to  the  multitude,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
of  rendering  the  mass  of-  the  people 
disaffected  wd  turbulent.  Preriously 
to  the  days  of  Fox,  tibe  leading  men  of 
sD  ridea  generslly  soonied  to  speak  to, 
or  have  any  connexion  with,  the  po* 
pnlaoe.  If  the  lower  orders  came  into 
the  political  field,  aU  partiea  common- 
ly united  to  drive  than  out  of  it.  Fox 


waa  thefimt  to  oigiidae  the  lower  or- 
den  into  a  mgantic  faction— into  n 
diaaifected  and  torbnlent  fiution,  and 
to  nhwe  the  Opposition  at  their  head. 
Tms  multijfliea  demagngnea  in  Pto« 
liament  aa  it  mnltiplied  them  ont  of 
it;  it  rendered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, among  other  things,  the  teach- 
er and  protector  of  the  vUeat  offend- 
ers.  If  the  traitor  needed  words,  he 
could  find  them  in  the  debates;  if  he 
needed  a  model,  he  had  onlj  to  look 
at  the  coiiductof  the  Opposition  mem- 
ben;  if  he  needed  defenders,  the  whole 
C^positkm  waa  at  his  nod.  The  Op- 
position and  the  pcnulaoe  stimulated 
eadi  other  redprocaUy,  until  they  left 
scaiedy  anything  undone  that  could 
injure  the  empire. 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
pnblidy  protected  the  Ussphemer  and 
the  tndtor— fin*  many  years  it  stre- 
nuously laboured  to  screen  from  the 
laws  those  who  were  leading  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  infidelity  and  rebel- 
lion—for many  years  it  laboriously  de- 
fended the  revolutionary  crimes  odf  the 
rabble — ^for  many  vears  the  members 
of  this  party  mixed  with  the  ignorant 
and  inxiiriated  populace  at  public 
meetings,  to  deal  out  to  it  the  moat 
inflammatory  and  revolting  misrepre* 
aentationa  and  danderB---for  many 
years  this  psrty  indirectly  csrried  on 
a  bitter  war  against  reUgion,  morale, 
loyalty,  and  order.  What  thia  con- 
duct in  a  mighty  portion  of  the  Hooae 
of  Commons  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, it  did  produce;  we  need  not 
nedfy  the  products;  they  sre  too 
deeply  engraven  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  country*  Upon  Fox  all  this 
must  be  charged ;  thoae  who  have  so, 
^dently  worked  the  system  since  his 
death,  revere  him  as  their  parent. 

If  Fox  had  never  existed,  and  if 
Burke  had  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Opposition,  any  change  that  the 
French  Revolution  might  have  pro- 
duced in  &e  political  feeling  of  thia 
country,  would  have  endured  only  for 
a  moment.  The  union  of  the  two 
ffeat  parties  would  have  effectually 
prevented  any  revolutionary^  faction 
hem  taking  permanent  root  m  the  na- 
tion. The  tremendous  dangenthroogh 
which  we  have  passed  would  not  have 
visited  ua.  The  Opposition  would  not 
have  been  now  solonnly  pledged  to 
make  vital  changes  in  the  oonatitutaon 
and  the  feelingB  of  society ;  the  foiu 
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mtdable  litertry  faction  whkh  is  now 
80  laborunuly  at  work  to  destroj  our 
whole  system,  religious  sod  pohtictl, 
would  havebeen  unknown^  or  it  would 
only  have  existed  to  be  scorned. 

We  will  now  examine  how  the 
Whigs  prospered  as  a  party  under  the 
different  leadors. 

Burke  found  the  Whigs  feeble^  dis- 
united^  devoid  of  talent,  and  with  very 
little  of  reputation,  and  he  made  them 
a  body  of  able,  patriotic  statesmen ; 
he  rendered  them  powerful  and  ho- 
nourable. Fox  took  them  in  this  state, 
and  he  converted  them  into  a  party  of 
fiictious  fanatics;  he  stripped  them  of 
ability  and  character,  covered  them 
with  the  scorn  of  the  intelligence  and 
honour  of  the  country,  cemented  them ' 
and  the  revolutionary  rabble  into  one, 
and  led  them  to  disgrace  and  party 
ruin.  Burke  overthrew  the  Toryism 
of  his  day,  and  harmonised  Whigsrism 
with  the  reason,  right  feeling,  and  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  His  cr^,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  in  several  points 
higher  Toryism  than  that  which  now 
exists ;  the  upper  classes  were  rapidly 
conforming  themselves  to  it,  ond  if 
the  Whigs  had  adhered  to  him,  he 
would  have  given  to  them  office  which 
they  would  in  all  probability  have 
held  at  this  moment.  Fox,  instead  of 
binding  the  Tories  to  their  falling 
cveedj  by  attaching  himself^to  the  one 
that  Borke  had  perfected,  surrendered 
to  them  the  latter,  which  they  imme- 
diately embraced ;  and  he  then  adopt- 
ed the  most  revolting  one  in  the  eyes 
of  the  influential  part  of  the  nation, 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  he  thus 
positivdy  incapacitated  the  Whigs  f<x 
acquiring  pubbc  confidence  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government.  If  the 
Woigs  are  now  helpless,  disgraced, 
suspected,  and  despised — if  wey  do 
not  possess  sufficient  ability  among 
them  to  form  a  Ministry — if  they  hold 
a  creed  which  those  who  virtually 
choose  and  dissolve  Ministries  abhor — 
and  if  they  have  not  the  least  hope  of 
being  ever  able  to  reach  office  as  a  se- 
parate independent  party,  they  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
forsook  Burke  and  followed  Fox. 

The  diflerent  consequences  which 
the  different  conduct  of  the  two  lead- 
ers produced  to  themselves,  must  not 
be  overkx^ed.  We  willingly  believe 
that  such  men  think  but  little  of  emo- 
lument, and  that  whatever  value  they 
rosy  set  on  power,  rank,  and  popula- 
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rity,  tiMBT  grand  oljeote  are  legitimate 
fitme,  a  glorioiis  name  in  history— « 

Sendid  repatatkm  with  posterity. 
m,  how  is  the  esse  at  present  ?  If 
Fox's  name  were  not  eternally  repeat- 
ed by  a  party  from  interested  motives 
—if  this  party  did  not  eternally  chant 
his  praise  to  preserve  itself  firom  in- 
famy— ^he  would  be  even  now  either 
forgotten,  or  only  remembered  to  be 
oompassionated  by  the  few,  and  con- 
demned by  the  many.  While  this  la 
the  case  with  Fox,  Borke,  althoi^ 
no  party  has  an  interest  in  protecting 
his  fiime,  and  almost  all  have  an  inte- 
rest in  injurinff  it,  is  already,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  independent  part  of  the 
nation,  taking  his  place  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  oar  departed  states- 
men. When  the  interests,  passions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  present  genera- 
tion shall  have  passed  away,  the  most 
dazzling  blase  of  glory  that  ambitioa 
could  sigh  for,  wiU  encircle  the  grave 
of  Burke,  while  Fox  will  only  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  who  employed 
great  powers  in  the  most  injurious, 
and  the  least  excusable,  manner. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  obser- 
vations by  a  wish  to  see  some  change, 
not  in  the  ccmstruction,  but  in  certain 
very  important  parts  of  the  conduct, 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  many 
years  the  Opposition  has  discussed 
every  great  question,  not  with  refbrence 
to  the  constitution,  to  English  liberty, 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  to  the 
interests  of  Europe/  to  the  balance  of 
power,  to  the  ^lod  of  mankind ;  but 
with  reference  to  the  wretched  tenets 
of  Liberalism — of  Jacobinism.  No 
matter  how  a  measure  harmonised 
with  the  constitution,  or  how  imp^ 
riously  it  was  called  for  by  public  in- 
terests, if  it  militated  against  the  creed 
and  conduct  of  foreign  revolutionists^ 
and  the  preposterous  doctrines  of  mo-, 
dem  Whiggism,  it  was  fiercely .  de- 
nounced. A  set  of  principles  have  been 
fabricated  which  «te  demonstrably 
false,  and  which  have  ten  thoussiia 
times  been  proved  to  be  ftdse — ^by  these 
everything  is  to  be  measured — and  to 
these,  England  and  the  whole  world 
are  to  be  sacrificed.  '^  Your  measure  is 
hostile  to  changes  which  we  intend  to 
make  in  the  constitution  and  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  country — ^it  clashes  vrith 
the  views  of  the  enughtened  oonstiti^ 
tionalists  of  Europe-— it  is  discordant 
with  the  abstract  ri^ts  of  man*-it 
comes  in  collision  with  the  vnrangling 
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tenets  of  politkftl  econombti ;  there- 
fore, «  fig  for  potriotisin,  wladom,  ex- 
Iiedienqr>  natiODal  interests,  and  the 
good  of  the  world — ^we  will  oppose  it !" 
— Sudi  is,  YirtaaUy,  the  langusge  of 
Opposition. 

For  many  years  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  heen 
prodaiming  almost  every  component 
part  of  the  constitation  to  he  in  the 
most  imperfisct  and  corrupt  state — 
to  be  in  a  state  which  produced  the 
most  grievous  public  evils.  For  many 
years  a  very  large  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  lavishing  the 
most  fulsome  psn^yrics  on  both  Eng- 
lishmen and  foreigners,  who  were  no- 
toriously infidels  and  traitors— who 
were  abandoned  profligates  in  both 
pvfUie  and  private  life — ^who  openly 
violated  everything  that  religious  men 
csll  religion,  that  morsl  men  call  mo- 
ralitv,  that  gentlemen  caD  honour. 

The  natmal  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  a  vast  portion  of  the  Press  is  zea- 
lously writing  down  almost  every  opi- 
nion and  feeling  that  ought  to  actuate 
the  nation.  British  interests — the  fe- 
deral system  of  Europe— the  balance 
of  power — ^the  things  which  formerly 
formed  the  foundation  of  all  political 
disGQSSton — are  never  mentioned ;  and 
everything  is  debated  with  reference 
to  the  mock  rights  of  man,  and  mock 
libertT*  The  prejudice ''our  country" 
IS  eradicated;  the  feeling  c^nationahty 
hss  vanished ;  and  the  Englishman  csn 
worship  and  fight  for  any  country  but 
Us  own.  libels  on  our  conntnr  and 
our  countrymen  are  now  applauded  in 
onr  Edinburgh  Reviews  and  Morning 
Chronicles,  whidi,  in  better  times, 
would  have  sulijeeted  the  despicable 
wzetdies  who  &bricated  them  to  the 
coDsuming  scorn  of  the  wh<de  nation. 
The  pennyless,  brainless,  profligate, 
branded,  revolutionary  mountebank, 
is  cried  up  until  he  alone  is  thought  to 
be  a  proper  otgect  of  imitation — until 
he  alone  can  obtain  what  is  called  po- 
pularity. A  vast  portion  of  the  popu- 
latioa  regards  our  mstitutions  witn  dis- 
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like,  or,  at  the  best,  with  indifference. 
Everything  that  can  implant  good 
principles  and  check  licentiousness  of 
manners,  is  zealously  sttacked;  and 
the  most  odious  vices,  the  most  dis- 
gusting immoralities,  are  openly  de- 
fended. We  need  not  say  what  all  this 
will  produce  in  the  end,  if  it  be  conti- 
nued. 

There  is  a  remedy.  Let  those,  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
nation,  at  the  approaching  Election  ex- 
clude from  the  House  of  Commons 
all  the  fanatics  and  mountebanks.  Let 
the  mob-sycophant — the  political  liar 
— the  man  who  is  eternally  crying  up 
otiier  countries,  and  slandering  his  own 
— the  profligate  in  private  life— the 
confederate  of  foreign  infidds  snd  trai- 
tors— the  visionary  innovator — and  the 
patron  of  "  liberal  opinions"  be  re- 
jected ;  snd  let  the  stanch  patriot-— 
tl^e  sterling  Englishman — the  sound 
statesman — ^the  liigh-minded  gentle- 
man— the  man  of  chivalrous  honour — 
be  chosen.  This  will  go  far  to  "  re- 
form "  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Press,  and  everything  that  gives  feeling 
and  opinion  to  the  nation.  But  the 
thing  that  is  indispensable  is,  that  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  should  be  pot 
under  the  efficient  control  and  guidance 
of  such  a  man  as  the  Marquis  qf  Lans- 
down.  There  is  another  point  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  Nearly  all  the 
leading  speakers  oi  the  Opposition  are 
lawyer^.  If  we  exdnde  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Scarlet,  Denman,  Lush- 
ington,  snd  Williams,  aU  kwyers,  we 
take  from  it  almost  every  member  who 
can  open  his  lips  in  the  House.  We 
should  derive  much  pleasure  from  see- 
ing the  greater  part  of  these  replaced 
bv  independent  gentlemen.  Burke  dis- 
liked lawyer-statesmen ;  we  do  the 
same.  He  wished  the  country  to  be 
governed  by  law,  but  not  by  lawyers  ; 
and  we  feel  the  same  wish ;  for  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  if  the  country  be  go- 
verned by  lawyers,  it  will  not  be  go- 
verned by  law.* 

Y.  Y.  Y. 


*  We  than  perhaps,  on  another  oecasion,  take  some  notice  of  Barkers  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  emandpation  which 
be  contended  for,  was,  in  every  point,  different  from  that  which  now  bears  the  name. 
The  most  important  things  that  he  recommended  have  been  already  conceded  to  the 
Cadmlics  |  they  have  got  more  fai  the  deceive  franchise  than  he  would  ever  have  granted 
thaoa ;  and  with  regard  to  their  admission  to  power,  his  plan  would  only  have  admitted 
then  into  the  IrUh  Government  and  the  JHM  Parliament ;  it  wott]dj>roT  have  brought 

lie  Union  changed 
I  not  oontcmphue^ 


thsm  into  the  JBni^A  Government  and  the  EngiUh  Parliament.    The  Union  changed 
thenstaie  of  the  question  dtogether;  it  was  a meisare  whidi  he  did  i 


and  to  which  he  was  rather  adverse  than  friendly. 
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M 0MU8— OR  AN  HOU&  AT  BATH* 
DSAK  NOETH, 

I  fiN CL08B  a  record  of  Bath  as  it  was  in  m^  poppy  days,  which  I  found  in 
an  old  drawer^  on  changing  my  Grid  rooms  nnrmT  present  legal  domicile.  My 
ooonn  and  namesake^  quondam  of  Brasenose,  woo  still  signs  at  his  curaqr 
over  the  blessed  memorr  of  your  grouse-pies  and  Fszintosfaj  tells  mc  I  ought 
to  haye  tied  a  note  explanatory  to  the  "  Crabstidc.''  The  apocryphal  anec- 
dote of  our  common  ancestor^  the  Judge^  and  of  his  legal  decision  respecting 
the  standard  gage  of  the  matrimonial  aceptre,  was,  I  thought,  generally  Known, 
at  least  the  report  annoyed  the  old  boy  extremelT.  The  scrap  of  Brighton 
gooip  I  sent  you  may  possibly  be  also  apocryphal,  but  it  oertaimy  deserves  to 
Save  happened  to  a  '•  Whig  Orator"  or  the  Cockney  SchooL  By  the  by,  it 
ought  to  nave  been  prioted  the  "  Tragic,"  not ''  Magic  Lay,"  except  inas- 
much as  it  was  kid  at  the  ff^i  of  your  saucy  daughter  Maga,  of  whom,  my 
d^ar  'Kit,  I  b^  to  subscribe  oiyself  always  the  true  and  faithful  cavalier, 

T.  BuLL£a. 
Temfile,J>cc.\lih. 

Thricb  the  Abbey  dock  doth  chime, 
Momus  cries,  "  "lis  time^  'tis  time." 
To  Upham's  or  to  Barret*8  go;* 
Mark  the  crowds  that  thither  flow. 
Clod,  that  in  this  land  of  Am, 
Days  and  nights  hast  twenty-one^ 
Fashion's  dawning  notions  got. 
Shine  thou  first  i'  th*  hopefol  lot 
Double,  doable,  toil  and  trouble. 
Gossips  meet,  and  numbers  doable. 

PoUsh'd  women  next,  and  men. 
One,  or  two,  perhaps  in  ten, 
Scaring  with  astonish'd  eye 
At  some  new  abaordity ; 
Stationary  families^ 
By  whose  philosophic  eyes 
Bfork'd  no  more  than  cdibage  atalks^ 
Folly'a  eoncoorae  walks  and  talks ; 
Add  to  these  an  earl  or  two^ 
Viacoants  and  their  dames  a  few. 
Stolen  from  lioadon's  scenes  of  not 
For  a  taste  of  health  and  quiet. 
Finding  matters  nought  amend. 
But,  where'er  their  steps  they  bend^ 
£lbow'd  by  a  motley  crowd, 
Like  stars  cdipsed  by  foggy  cloudi— 
Now  the  thronging  numbers  thicken. 
Now  the  deafningnoisea  quicken; 
See,  as  at  a  cover-side, 
The  living  links  personified. 
Which  connect  each  nice  gradation 
In  the  chain  of  rural  fiuhion. 
From  bon-ton  to  shuig  and  dirt; 
Namely,  squire,  squirrett,  and  squirt ; 
From  the  high-bred  county  man 
To  Jack  Scamp,  who^  as  he  can. 
Ekes  small  rents  by  profit  made 
In  his  favourite  joekey-trade, 
Or  the  bet,  a  wetoome  catch ! 
Won  at  race  or  boxing  match. 
Next,  elate  with  brimful  pockets, 
Cutting  invoices,  and  dockets^ 
Bedolent  of  punch  and  ahnils 


Deep  imbibed  at  lhSf\  dub^ 
Boll  some  booted  youth,  sore  mist  all 
By  their  careful  sires  at  Bristol. 
Little  dream  the  honest  fogram% 
Plodding  in  perplexity 
'Mid  their  sogar-casks  and  grograms. 
How,  meanwhile,  their  guineas  fly. 
Next,  in  various  groups  combined. 
Each  according  to  his  kind. 
Like  the  stock  of  Noah's  ark^ 
Gaping  gudgeon,  greedy  sharks 
Johnny  Raw  and  shambling  shandy. 
Scheming  belle  and  broken  dandy. 
Shrewdly  shunning  one  another. 
As  a  kite  avoids  his  brother; 
Rusty  bachdors  and  maids. 
All  religions  and  dl  trades^ 
Independents,  jumpers,  shakers. 
Anabaptists  and  wet  qoaken^ 
Little,  wealthy,  bifioos  Aaron, 
Like  a  yellow  roae  of  Sharon, 
Aim*d  at  wlwm,  like  gilt  bull's  eye^ 
Beauty's  arrowy  glances  fly; 
Bean  mulatto^  and  beanUack^ 
Bagnum  Joe,  and  Bagman  Jadb 
Reigning  stan^  we  may  presume, 
Of  Trowbridge^  Varminster,  or  Firom^ 
Resting  here  a  leisure  day, 
DisenM  in  their  best  array ; 
Nabobs  flabby,  fat,  and  pd^ 
Like  a  turbot  waxiog  atale^ 
Objects  of  matemd  scheme. 
Themes  of  many  a  golden  dream. 
Chubby  sons  of  country  codgers, 
Jobs  and  Jacobs,  Rdphs  and  Rogera^ 
Finch'd  and  padded  into  shape, 
Bath's  more  taper  aona  to  ape, 
Unlick'd  cnb»  and  aolemn  fool. 
Fresh  from  Oxford  or  from  school. 
Dull,  but  leamuig  in  a  tiiee 
Aira,  extravagance,  and  vice. 
Theae^  and  strange  sorts  many  more^ 
Face,  in  strings  of  three  snfl  four. 
Up  and  down  the  same  dull  round, 
Like  bluid  assea  in  a  pound— 
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Boom  Bov  for  ti»  pioln  eqaartrittif 

Sefanog  op  thoir  baeka  nd  ponies 

Ac  Fmbm's  or  8daiOBi*i; 

Or,  ir  wiod  tnd  iaga  itml  ■oiiiid» 

Ckotefing  in  a  widor  itNUid* 

Whidi  aflofiii  sore  dioiee  of  I 

Toi 

DHcki 

Tired  of  the  eternal  eonne^ 

Bulls  to  oiaff  tbo  oonntiy  air. 

By  green  hill,  or  hedge-row  £dr. 

Or  diare  Che  ehaee^  forbidden  joji 

WIeer  ecfaemee  hie  lord  employ ; 

<*  Biek  otte*a  neck  and  etocdc  in  tfide^ 

In  foogh  iport  for  bnmpkine  made  ? 

Blood-Citi  ore  a  epeeulation 

Which  nay  pay,  by  calculation, 

CenC  per  cent  in  maifyingweU; 

UC  your  outlay*  always  telL'*« 

Doable,  doable>  toil  and  trooble^ 

Smple  heireaees  to  bobUe. 

Ireland,  thy  foir  ioaldoth  laiee^ 
Be  it  spoken  to  thy  praise^ 
Many  a  well-fared  manly  lad ; 
Hot  good  things  spoilt  are  worw  than  bad. 
liO,  by  each  Cork  packet^  oome 
¥nA  di^goigements  of  thy  aeun, 
Bedahank^t  stalkoes^  and  squireeni^ 
Taiyk^oriesb  and  boekeens ; 
Teny,  Teddy,  Darby,  Baroy, 
TooUgany  O'Flam,  O'Blarney, 
Bon  away,  some  seren  in  ten, 
FhMn  Che  shop-board,  or  the  den 
Of  some  pettifogger  renal. 
Or  the  lash  of  statutes  penal. 
Flash  of  little  coin,  alas  1 
Sare  the  true  Corinthian  braaa. 
Still  blockading  fiuiry-shop^ 
Ogling  allpahod  dolly-mops, 
Aseertahung  tidi's  extent. 
By  some  bold  experiment ; 
Here  they  feast,  like  rooks  in  stubble. 
Snips  and  landloida  while  they  bubUe. 

Nest,  the  Vkar  and  his  daughtera 
Simply  come  to  drink  the  .waters^ 
And  periiapa  to  meet  anew 
former  friends  joat  one  or  two. 
Hc^  aedate  in  modest  eaae, 
Eafying  no  one  whom  he  sees. 
Looking  round  him  like  a  friend. 
Seeing  little  to  commend, 
Tet  content  with  all  that  passes ; 
They,  fine  laughing  counter  lasses, 
FUl  of  qoestiona  to  their  brothera, 
Fleaaed,  and  therefore  pleaaing  othera ; 


FleMeiwIth  p«iB|Krooiiw  npai^  ahop% 
And  with  ereiythli«  but  fopa. 
Hunaeeoauiho^SqalN^hla]   ~ 
With  a  brow  that  aeema  to  1 
Aa  if  aomething  dire  befolL 
**  HowBow,  Squire?  youaeem  i 
**  Thank  y%  Doctor,  'tia  In  vam 
For  old  foUow*  to  complain-* 
Old !  I*m  not  tum'd  auc^,  thoiigh ; 
Tonng  enough,  aa  thinga  here  go^ 
To  make  fore  to  Betoy  there; 
Langfa,  yon  gipay,  if  you  dare. 
Here's  a  aplendid  acentiqg-day ! 
Soiftitaalnbedllay; 
Threw  my  window  up  at  aSx^ 
Wiah'd^««elf  got  free  from  Hickarf 
And  acmaa  gray  Bobia  Hood, 
At  tbeedge  of  Foxoombe  wood. 
With  the  old  rad  jacket  on. 
And  there  euraed  cfaaUcatonea  gone. 
Well,  I  hear  yon  go  to-moirow. 
So  don*t  I,  the  more*a  my  aorrow  ; 
Still  to  join  thia  rerel  rout. 
And  be  par4>oird  for  the  gouf. 
Till  my  bones  are  good  for  noqght-i- 
Like  my  landaulet  ?— just  booghe— 
Come,  mount  all,  there's  room  to  spare ; 
And  let's  get  a  gulp  of  air 
Clear  of  this  same  frowxy  phice; 
Eight,  nine  miles  an  hour  'a  no  pace 
To  your  old  friends  T>amp  and  Toby ; 
—Give  thoM  fot  old  cats  the  go-by. 
Who  keep  airing  up  and  down 
'Twixt  the  turnpike  and  the  town. 
To  save  pence^  and  bilk  the  toll; 
lYue,  upon  my  life  and  soul  i 
Clever,  well-bred  horses  too ;  . 
Thrown  away  on  such  a  crew. 
Could  I  strain  the  hiw  for  once, 
I'd  commit  each  dixen*d  dunce 
Of  their  hopeful  dandy  brood 
Toour  tread^millfX— dal  I  would; 
And  themselvea,  a  muirain  choke  'eni. 
To  a  apell  of  picking  oakum, 
Sare  'em  rights  old  akin^lint  fuatiea  !"— 
*'  Softly,  softly,  brother  justice. 
Petty  power  makes  kind  hearts  testy; 
View  all  matters  with  the  best  eye. 
Coxcombry  wean  out  apace; 
Meanness  works  its  own  disgnce. 
*  Never  wonder,'  was  the  rule 
Honce  taught  ua  both  at  school ; 
And  when  sharp  rheumatic  pain 
Drives  me^  here  againat  the  gnun. 
From  my  jurisdiction  ghostly, 
'Us  the  plan  I  follow  mostly."— 
*'  Pshaw,  absurd,  a  mere  pretence- 
Can  one  block  up  erery  sense  ?"— 
**  Simple  is  the  courre  I  steer. 
Shut  both  eyes,  and  my  sound  ear. 
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Mj  adfice  won't  meiid  fhe  ■utter. 
DoolUe^  AraVle,  toil  ud  troubley 
I>on*t  eniaide  to  cmih  a  bubble.'* 

"^oWf  their  toilet  quite  oonplele^ 
Ffgg*d  and  rigg'd  from  head  to  lieet, 
Forth  to  join  tliebnitling  throng 
SMmlteri  manj  a  «Kur  ^qrf <Mi ; 
Greybeard  BQIiea^  tottering  Jaekie^ 
FkirbiahM  op  by  carefol  laeqneyi. 
6j  the  palsj-ihaken  noddle. 

Hat  on  one  aide  gafly  ataek» 
Codc-ey'd  leer,  aiid  awaggering  toddle, 

Of  each  patriarefaal  boek, 
If  omos  marks  them  for  his  food. 
At  the  diitanee  of  a  rood. 
Morning  eaw  them  wan  and  wheezy, 
Face  unwaah'd,  forlom,  and  qoeaay, 
Unahom  beard,  eyca  dead  and  ropy, 
Ttut  enagmUe  aad  and  mopy, 
Moving  as  on  maty  wires^ 
To  where  subterranean  fires 
BoU  the  pot  of  Bath's  Hygeia, 
RtTaliing  thy  broth,  Medea, 
In  the  power,  by  bards  oft  sung^ 
Of  eodking  up  old  gentry  young. 
Tbence,  like  o^idB  obscene,  that  fly 
Fhmi  Aurora's  searching  eye» 
Tlirough  some  by-lsne  home  they  creep. 
Just  when  belles  awake  from  sleep. 
Breakfimt  and  digestive  pill 
Next  discuss'd  en  duhabiUe, 
With  plaster,  wash,  and  fragrant  oil, 
John  begins  the  Augean  toil. 
Now  their  sloven  slough  quite  cast. 
See  them  point-device  at  last, 
Uke  old  yellow  dungbill-cocks 
Orown  too  tough  for  tooth  of  fox, 
Skewer*d  and  truss'd  up  for  the  mart. 
By  the  skilful  poulterer's  art 
llese,  with  gay  and  conscious  air, 
Court  the  ^tmce  of  ladies  fiiir, 
Vanity  not  yet  firk'd  out 
By  lumbago,  bile,  and  gout. 
To  the  kst  still  feebly  jolly. 
Closing  useless  lives  in  folly. 
— Thice  to  moralizing  note ;— • 
Momus  twitches  at  my  coat 
Mark,  exclaims  the  restless  imp, 
Yon  brave  old  boy,  whose  very  limp 
Smacks  of  gentlemanly  ease. 
How  his  air  contrasts  with  these ! 
With  the  lark  his  toilet  made. 
Always  ready  for  parade. 
Counting  age  no  heinous  shame 
In  the  eye  of  lovely  dame, 
Pjroudly  he  the  burthen  beara^ 
Wrinkle-stamp'd,  of  toilsome  years 
In  campaigns  or  cruizes. spent; 
With  honour  and  a  chop  content. 
And  his  pint,  to  oil  life's  hinges ; 
StiU  content,  save  when  the  pain 
Of  his  lurking  gun-shot  twinges 
Drives  him  to  these  springs  again. 

With  new  virtues  naay  they  bubble^ 

And  assuage  the  veteran's  trouble. 
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Corner  time  irava  ;  by  mgf  oC  I 
To  the  Upptf  BooBBS  we'll  lanv 
Where  yon  single  yelping  fiddle^ 
With  itt  feeble  tweedle-diddle, 
Odlsthebcan 
Tothelsney-batt'si 
Animated  1^  its  4 ' 
Sundry  bodies,  legs,  and  anni^         * 
Joatle  with  a  grave  discretioo. 
Fit  to  giaee  a  stat»-pffocsssion, 
While  their  owners'  eyes  pore  hard 
O'er  the  well-eonn'd  fignie-caiid» 
Needful  as  didactic  aid 
To  the  coming  night'a  paiade. 
Weaiy  is  the  task,  I  wot^ 
But  the  proud  hope,  ne'er  foigot. 
Of  distinction  and  ^splay. 
Charms  incq>lent  yawna  away. 
Bunbufy's  «*  Long  Minuet"  acaree 
Could  outdo  this  gtoriona  forest 
There,  tough  eldm,  with  bald  hcad^ 
And  bottle-nose  bespeetaded. 
Caper  light,  ^Hiile  othera  pace,  ~ 
Striving  by  superfluous  grace 
Time's  grim  ravages  to  hide^ 
Cramp  imd  corns  alike  defied. 
Dapper  Jacky  there,  the  pel 
Of  his  ladf-cousin  set^ 
Moulting  jacket  for  long  coat. 
While  his  stiff-cravatted  throat 
Swells  with  its  first  mannish  crow, 
Threada  the  maze  of  dos-a-dos^ 
Glancing  with  disdainful  joy 
At  yon  full-grown  burly  boy. 
Late  his  tyrant     Hc^  apart. 
Knowing  no  one,  with  big  heart 
Views  the  scene  of  gaiety. 
Wearing  the  blank  dismal  eye 
Of  a  great  cod  out  of  water  ; 
Missing  sore  his  master's  daughter. 
And  the  undisputed  rule 
Of  his  little  private  school. 
There,  new-rigg'd.  Squire  Richard  too 
Makes  at  Bath  his  ficst  debi^ 
From  some  wild  back  settlement 
Near  Land's-£nd,  or  Dartmoor,  aent 
Awkward  as  a  callow  hem. 
When  his  lank  supporters  learn 
First  to  hobble  on  dry  land, 
With  such  grace  doth  Dickon  atand, 
Legs  and  limbs  in  posture  set, 
By  some  waning  dandyzette. 
At  whose  shrine,  his  homage  rude 
Fays  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
Shelter'd  by  her  guardian  care. 
He  defies  the  freezing  stare 
Aim'd  by  boobies  more  mature. 
And  the  frown  of  Miss  demure. 
Whose  torn  flounce  is  doom'd  to  me 
The  slips  of  his  unlucky  shoe. 
Or  the  spur,  more  ruthless  yet. 
Of  the  high-heel*d  prim  cadet, 
Whose  eye,   well-train'd   by  line  and 

square. 
Due  point-blank  alone  will  bear. 
Deigning  no  concern  to  show 
In  mishaps  that  chance  below. 
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With  lo^e  Kore  of  betas  i 
Fut  enteoDoed  on  yonder  bench, 

Okd  of  a  pretenee  fbr  flirting. 
In  North  Wilts  or  Gloucester  Rmich ; 

Put  a  t^tfiooi  ho«r  diverting 
With  the  ftiskt— oneouthl J  odd— 
Of  tlT  aforeaid  awkward  squad. 

Hubble-bubble,  habble.bubble» 

Pleasure  costs  a  world  of  troidile. 

Peep  into  joa  solemn  room 
As  you  pass,  but  don't  presume 
An^t  to  sinile  at,  or  remark ; 
Here  no  dog  must  dare  to  bark : 
Hash*d  be  eveiy  wicked  wit, 
Wbereb  in  awful  conclave,  si^ 
Peter  Popkin,  Smon  Coddle, 
Quidnunc  QnsckHng,  Pogy  Poddle, 
With  more  worthies  nine  or  ten— * 
"  WbMt,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Deep^  it  seems,  in  close  diyan, 
On  grare  matten^**- 

**  Bless  ye,  man, 
They,  good  fidks,  are  on  th'  alert; 
WieMing*  lancet,  probe,  and  squirt, 
Peppering  dowagers  with  plll% 
Pounding  senna,  hoik,  and  squills. 
These,  an  anciene  flsfa-like  nee, 
Qisita  peculiar  to  the  ptaee^ 
Giate  aa  mniMaeated  deans, 
Ave  our  htgh.easte  aiandarias; 
Men  of  m^hod,  sapient  sir% 
ChU*d  by  gods,  cpck^owagen, 
And  by  men  proiuiek  tom-tabbies ; 
Who»  dfgfmog,  as  grown  babies^ 
All  the  dandies,  old  and  youngs 
Whom  my  muse  erewhile  hath  sung^ 
Ponder  o*er  no  meaner  things 
Than  the  late  of  queens  and  kingi^ 
Which,  by  their  sole  nod  controU'd, 
In  their  potent  hands  they  hold." 
— **  Do  they  never  more  than  talk  ?'* 
— "  See  them  in  their  morning  walk; 
Wrangling  with  each  foul-mouth'd  shrew 
In  the  market's  wide  purlieu, 
PaStiquei  de$  rdifes  ei  chouiPf 
GsTiUing  at  wdghts  and  scaler 
Sniffing  geese  and  rabbits'  tsil^ 
In  each  pigeon4iadtet  paddling. 
Cheapening;  chiding,  flddle-fadidliog; 
Hunting  maggots  in  fresh  meats^ 
Bsnning  honest  folk  for  cheats, 
Bests  cf  butter-women's  Bres^ 
Cursed  bybutehers,  flsher-iHves, 
And  the  cook  they  dare  not  trust: 
Ton  mj  stare,  the  pwtnro's  just. 
These  domestic  duties  done, 
Hsn  they  uMot  at  twelve  or  one; 
Settle  aU  aflhirs  of  state 
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la  a  summary  debate; 

Easy  task  to  pates  so  solid ! 

Then,  with  looks  sublimely  stdid. 

Their  discussions  sage  resume 

On  each  pasteboard  monarch's  doom, 

Undisturb'd  from  their  still  mood,  . 

Save  by  calls  of  rest  and  food. 

So  Bame  Plutlet,  to  whose  song 

Bam  and  yard  luure  edia'd  long; 

Ceasing  her  eternal  duck, 

Stts  in  one  grave  posture  stuck. 

Never  leaving  once  her  station 

And  her  task  of  incubation. 

Save  perhaps  at  eve  and  mom. 

Just  to  pick  a  barley-conu 

Thus,  with  rational  employmettt 

Blending  sociable  enjoyment, 

fAs  themselves  would  wisely  sav,) 

They  beguile  the  live^long  day.'' 

Cease  we  here  this  slipshod  rhyme, 

Momus  cries  again,  ^^'Tistime; 

Come,  the  theme's  worn  out ;  more  low 

In  the  scale  yon  cannot  go.«— 

«— *  Shall  not  one  redeeming  word 

Id  the  praise  of  Bath  be  heard?* 

— «*  Prithee  let  dn  subject  rest. 

Praise  is  mawkish  at  the  best ; 

Saeh  nm^eats  and  dummies  none  can    . 

Coupie  with  my  friend  J««»  ••••••.      , 

Oiaat  that  these  Mr  walls  give  birth 
To  men,  like  him,  <tf  wit  and  worthy 
Prank  and  courteous,  wim  and  meny, 
And  sound-hearted  as  old  sherry ; 
To  whom  daily  works  of  good 
Are  iamiliar  as  their  food. 
Let  it  pass;  such  names  belong 
To  a  sermon,  not  a  song ; 
Nought  have  I  with  such  to  do; 
Grant  that  Bath  can  muster  too 

Circles  polish'd  and  select. 
Holding  all  yon  motley  crew 

Just  as  cheap  as  I  or  you ; 
'Us  but  what  one  n^ht  expect ; 
These,  in  fact,  I  often  court 
To  enjoy  with  me  the  sport 
Which  my  Bath  preserves,  well- stored, 
To  a  knowing  shot  aflbrd. 
Game's  abundant  in  this  place; 
Still  the  wandering  woodcock  race; 
Whom  in  swarms  eadi  winter  brings 
To  these  valleys  snd  warm  springs. 
Known  hjfilfy  and  long  bilb. 
Well  mark'd  down,  my  gama.bag  fills; 
Ifine  the  task  to  trap  and  scare 
Nativa  veradn  harbouring  there; 
*  SBiyrifCwittOnddol^crtaimtif 
Of  foul  habits  and  eoarse  fcatorei^ 

Destined  stiU  the  sport  to  trouble; 

Till  its  waters  cease  to  bobble." 
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"ttmCm^'wbom " 

Farbem        ,     ^ 

i  to  EKidapiM  OM  Mi  of  ths  intevaib  of  Themis, 
borbocnm,  toffFnsdpl8itcn,thstfwoidwhich<he  tosBdlibsf  w  impoiiBgly  over 
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Im  my  former  letter  I  ventured  to 
aaaert,  that  ever  since  the  acoeaion  of 
the  HooBe  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  the  Church  of  England 
has  gradually  undermined  herseu^  hy 
yidoung  to  the  variable  taste  of  the 
times  in  matters  where  she  ought  not 
to  have  yielded ;  and  by  pertinadoua- 
ly  atruggling  a^nst  that  taste,  when 
she  ought  quietly  to  have  given  way  to 
it.  In  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  as- 
aerticm^  I  directed  the  attention  of  vour 
readers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
English  Churchf  throughout  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  common  bond 
of  union-— no  rallying  point  round 
>  which  her  sons  can  muster,  and  say, 
''  This  is  the  doctrine  which  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  maintain."  Amoiw 
he^  lay-^members>  indeed,  it  is  weU 
known  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
flo  much  as  profeas  to  adhere  to  her 
communion  on  odier  grounds  than  be- 
cause she  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
poliUad  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  conducts  her  public  worship  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  manner :  wnilst  of 
her  dergv,  one  half,  or  perhaps  more 
than  one  naif,  can  assign  no  better  rea- 
son for  their  personal  service  at  her  al« 
tar,  than  that  by  serving  there  they 
obtain  a  comfortable  independence— 
an  (^ect  which  very  possibly  they 
might  have  failed  in  obtaining,  had 
they  sought  it  in  any  other  walk  of 
life. 

This  is  a  sad  condition  for  a  spiritual 
community  to  be  placed  in ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  attained  not  to  it  all 
at  once.  The  singularly  loose  opinions, 
or  rather  the  total  absence  of  all  fixed 
jMinciple,  which  now  prevails  among 
ner  members,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  the  growth,  and  the  progressive 
growth,  of  a  whole  century ;  and  ita 
commenoement  may,  I  think,  be  very 
eaaUy  traced  back  to  the  period  in  our 
national  history  to  which  I  have  Just 
alluded. 

Moat  of  your  readen  are  probably 
aware,  that  previous  to  the  reign  c« 
George  the  First,  and  fbr  some  little 
while  after  his  accession,  the  Churdi 
of  England,  though  as  perfectly  allied 
to  the  state  aa  she  is  at  present,  enjoy- 
ed the  privilene  of  regulating  her  own 
aflbirs,  through  the  instrumentality  of 


a  synod,  or  convoealion  of  her  dcfgy. 
In  andoit  times  many  privileges  were 
claimed,  and  many  rights  aasmed,  by 
that  body,  the  possession  of  whidi  waa 
deariy  incompatible  with  the  pdlitieal 
welfare  of  the  commonwodth ;  such 
as  that  no  act  of  parliament  should  be 
valid,  till  it  had  first  of  all  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  third  estate ;  and 
that  the  dezgy  should  not  be  liable  to 
taxation,  except  by  a  vote  of  their  own 
representativea.   Since  the  year  16SS, 
however,  when  the  last  of  these  privi- 
le{;es  was  abandoned,and  the  dergy  ob- 
tamed,  in  return,  the  right  of  voting  at 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  the  Convocation  daimed 
no  right  of  interference  in  sUte  a£Bhirs, 
and  mled,  up  to  the  moment  of  ita  vir^ 
tual  dissolution,  the  place  which  everr 
ecdesiasticd  aasemUy  ought  to  filly 
namdy,  that  of  a  spirituaTbody,  met 
together,  by  permission  of  the  dvil  ma- 
gistrate, to  mvestigate  afilkirs  purely 
spiritual,  and  for  no  other  purpose     • 
From  the  year  1666,  therefore,  up 
to  the  hour  of  ito  last  meetioff,  the 
Convocation  stood  to%arda  the  Chur^ 
of  England  in  exactly  th^  same  rda- 
tion  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
now  stands  towards  the  EstaUiahed 
Church  of  Scotland.   The  two  bodies 
mutually  represented  their  respective 
Churches,  and  represented  them,  eadi 
after  its  own  peculiar  fashion.    Thus^ 
whilst  the  ScottUh  Kirk,  acknowled- 
ging no  distinctions  of  rank  among  her 
dergy,  causes  the  whole  of  her  dele- 
gates to  meet  under  the  same  roof,  and 
to  discuss,  with  the  perfect  equality  of 
a  popukr  assembly,  such  questions  aa 
may  be  brousht  before    them,  the 
Church  of  England,  in  accordance  with 
her  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
divided  her  aynod  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  House.  In  the  Upper  House 
sat  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  by 
virtue  <^  their  office ;  being  to  the 
body  at  large  what  the  House  of  Peers 
is  to  the  Imperial  Parliament:  whilst 
in  the  Lower,  the  inferior  dergy  were 
represented  by  the  Proctors,  consisting 
of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of 
one  Proctor  fWmi  every  chapter,  and 
of  two  from  the  clergy  of  each  dio- 
cese. The  totid  number  of  divines  aa- 
semUed  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
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cfttioo  WM  tfaw  148 ;  and  they  chose 
their  prolocator  m  the  House  of  Com* 
BKHui  ehooeee  iti  speaker,  to  enforoe 
the  attendance  of  members^  to  regulate 
the  debates,  to  collect  their  votes,  and 
eamr  them  to  the  Upper  House. 

I  have  said  that  the  legitimate  office 
of  the  GoDTOcatien  was  to  regulate  all 
soeh  aflUrs  as  bad  refefcnce  to  the  spi- 
ritual concerns,  and  to  the  spiritual 
oooeems  only,  of  the  Church  which  it 
represented.  By  spmtual  concerns,  I 
mean  those  over  wnich  the  state  has 
no  ri^t  of  diieet  control,  and  Driiich 
it  cannot  aeon  directly  to  control, 
witfaMOttt  fidling  into  the  Enstisn  he- 
TCsy.  Thus,  it  rests  not  with  the  state 
in  any  country  to  detennine  by  What 
means,  or  by  what  authority,  tne  spi- 
ritoal  character  shall  be  conferred  ufKm 
a  layman;  neither  csn  the  state  decree 
whiU  shall,  or  what  shall  not,  be  an 
artide  of  faith  among  ita  suligects. 
These  are  matters,  the  management  of 
whidi  haa  been  entrusted,  by  the  di« 
vine  Founder  of  the  Church,  to  her,  and 
to  her  alone  ;  nor  can  she  resign  them 
into  die  iMOids  of  the  civil  ruler,  with- 
out betnTing  the  trust  which  He  haa 
confided  to  her. 

•  As  long  as  the  Convocation  eadsted, 
to  smerintend  these,  and  other  simi* 
kr  amdrs,  was  therefore  its  exdusiye 
business,  though  its  powers  were  by 
no  means  bounded  altogether  here.  In 
its  csnadty  of  representative  of  the 
Churdi,  it  first  exercised  a  right  of  de« 
dding  such  disputes  or  controversies 
as  mi^t  arise  among  the  demr,  whe- 
ther they  related  to  matters  of  general 
ftith,  or  to.  ecdesiastical  disdpline 
only  ;  it  took  cognisance  of  all  offences 
against  established  usages,  whereso* 
ever,  or  by  whomsoever,  committed ; 
it  had  the  power  of  revising  and  cor- 
recting, as  thejr  mi^t  appear  to  stand 
in  neei  of  revision  and  correction,  all 
public  formularies ;  it  could  enact  new 
canons,  abolish  old  ones,  remodel,  if 
necessary,  the  very  articles  thcm- 
aelves  ;  and,  above  all,  it  composed  a 
court  of  surveiUance,  to  which  every 
public  functionary,  as  well  of  the 
Episcopal  as  of  the  Ptesby  terian  order, 
wasi,  to  a  certain  extent,  amenable. 

Ah  thia  authority.  Convocation,  ne» 
verthdess,  exeidsed  in  strict  subser* 
wocf  to  the  dvil  power.  In  return 
ior  tlm  advantagea  wnich  she  obtained, 
liy  being  preferred  to  the  rank  of  the 
entaMiahment,  the  Church  of  England 
ackiiowled0ed(aieverynationdcfaurch 


ought  to  acknowledge)  the  supremacy 
of  the  8overdgn  in  every  matter,  spi^ 
ritud,  as  wdl  as  tempord ;  and  thence 
her  Synod  presumed  not  to  assemble 
without  having  nrevioudy  received  a 
summons  from  tne  Crown ;  nor  could 
any  of  iu  resolutions  obtain  the  force 
of  canon  law  till  they  had  been  con* 
finned  by  sanction  of  the  royd  assent. 
This  waa  exceedingly  proper ;  it  waa, 
indeed,  the  only  method  which  could 
be  devised  to  hmder  the  mwth  of  an 
ffRpfn'iiffi  in  hnperio  vriuiin  the  na^ 
tion ;  for,  had  the  church  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  even  her  legitimato 
'functions,  independently  of  uie  dvil 
magistrate,  an  authority  would  have 
existed  in  the  state  commensurate 
with  his,  if  not  absolutdy  superior. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  never  questioned  the  right  of 
the  dvil  power  to  confer  temporal  dig- 
nities or  preferments  on  whomsoever 
it  will.  AU  these  she  accordingly  con- 
fesses that  she  derives  from  w  state  ; 
nor  hss  Convocation  at  any  period  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  interference  in 
any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
vrith  their  dispodtion.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  Intimate  powers  of 
Convocation  were  purely  spiritud ; 
they  extended  only  to  the  cognizance 
of  spiritud  affiurs ;  and*  even  over  these 
they  were  not  exercised  without  the 
direct  sanction  and  approbation  of  the 
chief  magistrate. 

It  has  dways  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the 
history  of  British  legislation,  why  a 
Synod,  thus  constituted,  and  thus  ef- 
fectiudly  restrdned  from  interfering 
with  matters  which  lay  not  within  ite 
prorince,  should  have  been  dissolved  ; 
tor  the  continud  prorogation  of  the 
body  virtually  amounts  to  an  utter 
dissolution.  There  is  surdy  no  good 
politicd  reason  to  be  assigned  for  it ; 
whilst  there  are  many  ecdedasticd 
reasons,  if  we  may  so  speak,  against  it. 
''  It  is  a  great  error,"  says  Bishop  War- 
burton,  a  prelate  whom  no  one  will 
accuse  of  carrying  high-church  notions 
to  a  fiiulty  extreme,  *^  to  imagine  such 
assemblies,  when  legaUy  convened,  to 
be  either  usdess  or  mischievous.  For 
all  Churches,  except  the  Jewish  and 
Christian,  bdng  human-policied  so- 
deties,  of  the  nature  of  which,  even 
t^e  Christian  in  part  partakes ;  and  all 
societies,  without  exception,  being  ad- 
jninisteied  by  human  means,  it  must  % 
needs  happen  that  religious  sooielses. 
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m  well  aB  gItU,  will  baTe  frequent  oo- 
Gasion  to  be  new-r^olated  and  put  in 
order,  Now^  though  by  this  aUiance 
of  church  and  state  no  hew  regulations 
can  be  made  for  church  |;oveminent^ 
but  b^  the  state's  authority^  yet  still 
there  is  reason  that  the  Church  should 
be  previously  consulted^  which  we 
must  suppose  well  skilled,  (as  in  her 
proper  business,)  to  form  and  digest 
new  regulations  before  they  come  be* 
fore  the  consideration  of  the  dvil  le- 
gislature. Acting  otherwise  is  chan- 
^ng  this,  which  is  a  federate  alliance^ 
into  an  incorporate  union/' 

I  am  weU  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
are  usually  given  for  the  dissolution  of 
Convocation.  Its  own  turbulence;  the 
continual  disputes  which  were  carried 
on  between  the  two  Houses ;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
Kingand  his  ministers  that  the  Church 
should  not  ruin  herself  bv  internal  di- 
visions, are  the  causes  which  ostensi- 
bly led  to  that  effect.  Now,  granting 
,  that  the  Convocations  which  sat  du- 
ring the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  first  of  King  George,  were  as  tur-« 
bnlent  and  pugnacious  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  have  been,  does  tneir  tur- 
bulence iumish  any  sufBcient  reason 
why  the  privilege  of  holding  Synods 
should  be  for  ever  taken  away  from 
the  Church  of  England?  The  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  of 
king  Geor^,  were  distinguished  by 
an  extraordinary  d^;ree  of  turbulence 
in  every  public  oody.  In  the  English 
Parliament,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
of  Commons  were  at  open  war,  whilst 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  was  little  better  than  a  hot« 
bed  of  Action.  But  because  Parlia- 
ment was  somewhat  divided  against 
itself,  would  this  have  furnished  the 
sovereign  with  sufficient  grounds  for 
dispensing  with  the  service  of  Parli&< 
ments  in  all  time  coming  ?  or  would 
the  people  of  EngUmd  submit  to  be 
depnvea  of  that  l^;islative  assemUj  ? 
The  heats  and  animosities  which 
prevailed  in  Convocations,  therefore, 
immediately  previous  to  the  virtual 
annihilation  of  the  body,  supply  no 
kind  of  argument  whv  Convocations 
should  not  be  restorea  to  life  after  a 
short  dissolution.  As  appears  from  the 
constant  subject  of  these  quarrels,  the 
dissensions  between  the  two  Houses 
arose  from  not  having  had  their  re- 
spective rights  and  privileges  defined 
with  suffidcttt  accuracy ;  ma  was  any 


other  meaaute  required  to  alky  thoK. 
disaeDstons  for  ever,  exc^  an  accu- 
rate understanding  on  that  nead.  This, 
nodottbt,  would  have  been  obtained, 
in  time  ;  exactly  as  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  arrived  at  length,, 
and  that  too  only  of  late,  at  tolerably 
correct  notions  touching  their  respeo-. 
tive  privileges ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  Synods,  convened  and 
meeting  on  proper  principles,  would, 
have  proved  the  reverse  of  pernicious 
to  the  state,  or  fruitless  to  tne  church. 
So  at  least  thought  Hooker,  no  bad 
authority  on  these  matters,  who  cha~ 
racterizes  religious  councils  or  svnods 
as ''  a  thing  whereof  God's  own  blessed 
spirit  was  the  author ;  a  thing  prac- 
tised by  the  holy  apostles  themselves  ; 
a  thing  always  afterwards  observed, 
and  kept  throughout  the  world;  a 
thing  never  otherwise  than  mosthigh^ 
ly  esteemed  of,  till  pride,  ambitioD, 
and  tyranny  b^;an,  by  factious  and 
vile  endeavours,  to  abuse  that  divine 
invention,  unto  the  fortheranoe  of 
wicked  purposes.  But,  as  the  first  au^ 
thority  of  civil  courts  and  parhamenta 
is  not  therefore  to  be  abolished,  be- 
cause sometimes  there  is  cunning  used 
to  frame  them,  acccnrding  to  the  pri- 
vate intentions  of  men  over-potent  in 
the  commonwealth,  so  the  grievous 
abuse  which  hath  been  of  coundLi 
ahould  rather  cause  men  to  study  how 
so  gracious  a  thing  may  again  be  re* 
duced  to  that  first  perfection,  than  in 
regard  of  stains  and  blemishes  sithena 
growing,  to  be  held  for  ever  in  ex-* 
treme  ^sgiaoe.'' 

There  is,  indeed,  an  argument,which 
I  have  sometimes  heard  urged  against 
the  existence  of  any  synodical  bod^f  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  which, 
as  it  carries  great  weight  with  the  few 
professed  hi^h-chur<£men  of  which 
our  ecdesiasttcal  society  can  stiUboaat, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  thia— :The 
Church  of  England  being  purely  £pi»« 
eopal  in  its  constitution,  supporte  a 
distinct  order  of  officers,  whose  pecu^ 
liar  business  it  is  to  direct  and  govern 
the  society  ;  but  as  long  as  Convoca* 
tions  lasted,  much,  if  not  the  whole 
^veming  power,  was  assnmed  by  the 
inferior  clergy,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  righte  of  the  Episoopals.  Now» 
not  to  repeat  the,  quotation  just  ex* 
tracted  fhnn  Hooker,  I  would  aak  the 
divines  who  thus  argue,  whether  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  not  Episcopal 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?—>wfact&er 
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I  sot  £pi0oopil  uunmi  the  ttiffi 
BilMitiiie  ? — ^whether  the  Popish 


it 

of  Conifeuitine 

Church  ia  not  as  completely  EpiBcopsI 
aa  fmx  own  ?-*and  whether  one  and  all 
of  theae  Chnrchea,  if  we  may  expreaa 
oonelTea  ao«  have  not  admitted,  and 
do  not  a^hnity  die  authori^  and  use- 
inhicas  of  General  Councils  r  Perhaps 
the  Lower  House  of  Conrocation  may 
have  taken  too  much  unon  itself  in 
many  inatanewi ;  this  is  oy  no  means 
Hnprobolde  ;  hut  to  say  that  the  Prea« 
byters  of  an  Episcopal  Church  have  no 
r^t  to  intcrrere  at  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  afturs,  is  surely 
not  warranted  by  history,  or  by  com- 


Since  Episcopacy  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  pendtar  duty  of  a  bishop  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  superintending  the 
generul  conduct  of  tne  dersy  of  his 
diocese  ;  in' seeing  that  the  laws  and 
canonsof  the  chuirdibestrictly  obeyed ; 
in  taking  care  that  no  person  be  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders  who  is  un- 
sound in  the  fiuth,  or  holds  opinions 
at  Tariance  with  the  authority  of  that 
dmrdi  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  ; 
but  the  bidiops  have  no  riffht  to 
determine,  of  their  own  autnori^^ 
what  shall,  or  what  shall  not,  be  the 
duty  of  the  Church.  The  English 
btthopa,  for  example,  could  not  take 
away  a  single  article  from  the  thirty- 
nine,  at  present  subscribed  by  them- 
adves  and  the  dergy,  nor  add  a  single 
Gsnon  to  those  by  which  the  Church  is 
governed.  If,  however,  any  change  is 
to  beeflfected  in  the  peculiar  creed,  or 
peculiar  laws,  of  a  church,  it  must  be 
done,  not  by  one  order  of  churchmen^ 
but  br  the  Church  at  large.  The 
ChuTcn,  howerer,  hke  all  nimierous 
bodies,  can  only  act  by  its  ddegates  ; 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny,  that,  in 
such  caaes,  not  only  the  inftrior  der- 
gy, but  the  laity  themselves,  have  a 
r^t  to  be  represented.  That  the  laity 
were  admitted,  even  under  the  Saxon 
|;Dvemnent,  and  for  some  time  after, 
mto  Ecclesiastical  Synods,  is  a  matter 
of  historical  notoriety;  nor  can  I, 
though  as  wannly  attached  to  Epis- 
copacy aa  any  member  of  an  Episco- 
|)dian  Church,  see  the  smallest  olirjeo- 
tion  to  the  arrangement. 

Still  less  is  the  objection  to  synod- 
ical  aasemblies  valid,  whidi  depends 
upon  the  right  assumed  by  these  bo- 
dus,  of  holding  even  the  bidiops  them- 
^vcs  responsiDle  for  thdr  conduct  and 
tipimoiifl.    Theve  are>  indeed,  certain 
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points,  on  whidi  a  oanooSodly  oonae^ 
crated  bishop  ndther  is  nor  can  be 
called  to  an  account  l^  any  human 
power.  Thus,  with  the  bishops,  and 
with  them  only,  does  it  rest,  to  confer 
holy  orders,  to  grant  licences  to  preachy 
and  to  assijgn  to  each  spiritual  person 
within  their  jurisdiction  the  peculiar 
province  in  which  he  is  to  labour; 
and  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  they 
are  answerable  to  no  man ;  but  there 
are  other  matters  again,  on  whidi  they 
both  are,  and  must  be,  accountable 
to  the  aodety  of  which  they  are  offi« 
oers.  Hence  a  bishop  is  just  as  liabla 
to  ecdesiastical  censure  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  heretical  opinions,  as  any 
other  member  of  the  pri^thood ;  whUsI 
the  Church  has  surdy  a  right  to  re< 
prove  even  a  bishop,  if  he  abandon 
nis  diocese,  and  so  nefflect  his  duty# 
If  it  be  urged,  that  in  ue  ardibishops 
of  j^rovinces  is  vested  the  right  of  su<« 
perintending  the  conduct  of  their  suf« 
fragans,  the  difficult  is  only  pudied 
a  little  farther  off;  it  is  not  destroyed  ; 
fbr  to  whom  but  to  the  Church,  in  si 
collective  capadty,  axe  the  archbiiBhops 
reroousible  r 

It  is  needless  to  carry  my  general 
argument  farther,  for  the  purpose  of 
oinerthrowing  every  little  olgectioa 
which  may  be  raised  to  the  operationa 
of  a  Synod  in  the  Churdi  of  Encland; 
Mjr  purpose  will  be  better  served,  if  I 
point  out  at  once  what  the  conseauen- 
ces  of  its  abolition  have  been,  and  how 
completdy  that  act  has  reduced  our 
Church  from  the  condition  of  a  fede- 
rate ally,  to  that  of  a  mere  slave,  or 
dependant  upon  the  state. 

What  would  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
sa^,  were  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
without  ddgning  to  consult  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  to  pass  an  act,  deda<i 
ring  those  orders  conferred  in  the 
Scottish  Church  upon  persons  who  had 
not  attained  to  a  certain  age,  should 
be  **  thereby  nuU  and  void  in  law,  aa 
if  thev  had  never  been  given  ?"  \fhaX 
would  the  Kirk  of  ScoUand  say,  were 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  without 
deigning  to  consult  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  pass  an  act,  declaring^  that 
all  persons  ordained  by  an  Engudi  or 
American  Presbvtery,  in  strict  com- 
munion with  toe  Scottish  Church, 
**  were  incapable  not  only  of  holding 
preferment,  but  of  officiating  in  any 
diurch  or  chapel  iwithin  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  these  orders  }" 
I  am  mudi  inistaken  in  the  spirit 
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wMdipcitidei  your  remettble  esta* 
Uidmieiil,  if  die  woom  not  ttQ  the 
British  FkilijaneDty  that,  in  passing 
such  acts,  it  had  aflsomed  to  its^  a 
degree  of  aathoritjr  which  no  merely 
Giril  gOTenunent  is  capable  of  exer« 
cising ;  fe  that  it  is  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  dvil  gorcrnmeni  to  tske 
awar  orden,  afler  thejhad  been  onoe 
eoDKRed,  than  to  conyer  th»  spiritoal 
diaracter^  and  to  confer  noly  orders.  I 
am  nmdi  mistskm  in  the  spirit  which 
pervades  yoor  respectable  establish<- 
nent,  if  she  woold  not  tell  the  British 
Pufismenty  that  it  belongs  no  more  to 
k  to  detennine  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  the  csnonical  age  for  reoeiring 
mdersy  than  it  belongs  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  decide,  whether  the  as- 
aemed  taxes  shall  be  continued  or  with-» 
dimwn  from  the  people  of  Scotland* 
With  respect  to  the  act  prohibiting 
an  foreign-ordained  clergymen  from 
officiating  in  an  established  place  of 
worship,  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  would, 
I  suspect,  refdy,  that  as  the  Parliament 
bad  no  share  m  oonfening  the  sacred 
cjiaiacter,sndisnotattthorized  to  judge 
whether  that  character  has  been  ca- 
nonicaUy  conferred,  or  otherwise,  so  it 
ia  not  fear  it  to  determine  any  limits, 
within  which  the  person  ordained  shall 
be  incspable  of  ezerdsiDg  his  holy 
functions.  From  a  share  in  the  nation* 
al  prefimnent,  the  Fsrliament  has,  in- 
deed, aright  to  ezdude  whom  it  wiU  ; 
and  it  may  farther  require,  that  a  ]i« 
cence  be  procured  from  a  ciril  maj^ 
trate,  brfore  any  stranger  shall  officiate 
in  one  of  the  national  churches ;  but 
for  Parliament  to  declare  such  stran- 
ger incapable  of  officiating  by  virtue 
of  his  foreign  order,  and  so  to  require 
that  he  shaU  be  ordained  ^gain,  if  he 
persist  in  his  desire  of  officiating  in 
Scotland,  is  to  take  upon  itself  a  de- 
gree of  spiritual  authority,  to  which  it 
neither  is,  nor  can  be  entitled. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  enjoys,  by  pos- 
sessing an  Assembly  or  Synod,  capa- 
ble of  defending  its  undeniable  riehts. 
Let  US  look  next  how  the  Churdi  of 
England  stands  in  these  respects.  From 
the  period  when  Convocation  ceased  to 
act,  the  Church  of  England  cnaed  to 
enjoy  any  of  the  rights  which  are  en- 
joyed by  every  other  spiritual  society 
under  heaven.  She  could  no  longer 
correct  abuses,  revise  canons,  institute 
new  regulations,  or  take  any  other  step 
fw  the  reformation  of  her  general  con- 
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ititutloik  But  fnio  every  aocietT  abu- 
ses will  creep  ;  there  is  no  constituted 
body  which  reanires  not  occasionally 
to  he  newomooeUed  ;  whilst  the  rery 
passage  of  time  is  continually  creating 
new  relations,  for  which  some  provision 
must  be  made.  How,  then,  has  the 
English  Church  conducted  herself? 
Why,  she  baa  sat  stiU,  whilst  the  dvU 
Fsrliament  baa  enacted,  of  its  own  au- 
thority, canon  afkcr  canon,  and  dia- 
~ayed  all  the  poweraof  a  regular  re- 
pons  councO. 

There  are  few  of  your  readers  who 
can  be  ignorant,  tliat  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  agree  in  eyery 
essential  point,  both  of  fidth  and  of 
eonstitution,  with  the  established 
Church  of  England.  All  three  are  go- 
verned by  bishopB,  all  three  subecnbe 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  all  three 
use  &e  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
the  celebration  of  public  worship.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  Scotland  and  America  rea- 
dily admit  the  validity  of  English  or- 
ders—as  the  Church  of  England  waa 
wont,  till  within  little  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago,  to  admit  the  validity  of 
theirs. 

The  Soottiah  Episcopalians  having 
been  strenuous  Jacolutes,  fdl  aa  such, 
under  the  hatred  of  that  Whig  ad- 
ministration, whidi  abolished  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  Convocation  ; 
they  were  of  course  prosecuted,  and 
their  places  of  worship  shut  up.  But 
aa  time  passed,  and  political  animosi- 
ties became  softened  down,  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected were  gndualiy  omitted;  till, 
finally,  in  the  year  1798,  a  blU  waa 
carried  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  received  the  Roval  as- 
sent, by  which  they  were  l^;ally  deli- 
yeredfrom  all  farther  molestation.  An- 
nexed to  that  bill,  however,  is  a  clause, 
which  proves  how  completely  the  sni- 
ritual  rights  of  the  Church  were  oy 
this  time  forgotten ;  and  how  little 
*^  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and, 
to  the  valid  administration  of  the  Sa- 
craments, the  necessity  of  Episcopal 
orders,  derived  by  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession from  die  Apostles,'  was  es- 
teemed. 

In  the  clause  just  referred  to,  it  is 
declared,  ''  That  no  person  exercising 
the  ftinetion,  or  assuming  the  office 
and  character,  of  a  pastor  or  minister 
of  aoy  order,  in  the  Episcopalian  oom- 
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moaioii  of  SoodtiidU  dbaU  be  oapaUe 
of  taldnff  any  benefice^  curacy,  or  other 
amritual  promotioiiy  within  that  part 
ot  Great  Britain,  cdled  England^  the 
dominion  of  Walea,  or  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, or  of  officiating  in 
any  chuzdi  or  chapel  within  the  aaine, 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  Cburch  of 
England,  aa  now  by  law  established* 
ia  uaed;  anUss  he  shall  have  been 
lawftilly  ordained  by  some  bisliop  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland." 
Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  your 
readers  aomewbat  closely  to  this  en- 
actment. 

Had  the  Imperial  Parliament  con- 
lented  itaelf  bT  dedaring,  that  no 
person  ordained  by  a  Scottish  bishop 
shall  be  capaUe  of  holding  prefer- 
ment, or  even  a  curacy,  within  the 
realm  of  England,  no  fault  could  have 
been  found  wiih  it.    The  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  confessedly  come 
from  the  state ;  in  one  part  as  much 
under  the  state's  management,  as  is 
any  other  species  of  property,  whether 
personal  or  corporate;,  in  the  ifingdom. 
Nay,  more ;  had  the  Parliament  pro- 
hibited evcary  person  so  ordained  trom 
officiating  in  Endand,  until  he  should 
have  received  a  licence  so  to  do.  from 
competent  authority,  even  this,  tnough 
sayouring   a   little   of  Erastianisni, 
would  not  haye  been  pushing  the  mat- 
ter to  iU  full  extent.    "  The  power," 
aaya  Hales,  '*  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
is  not  derived  from  the  Crown ;  nei- 
ther is  it  conceived  so  to  be ;  but  so 
much  as  is  not  superstitious,  is  deri- 
ved firom  Christ.    Hence  it  is,  that 
the  powers  of  order  are  not  in  theni- 
aelves,  nor,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  them, 
confined  to  any  diocese  or  precinct.' 
But  "  the  determination  of  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  of  order  to  time, 
{dace,  person,  manner  of  performance, 
18  derived  £rom  the  crown."     Hales 
is  no  very  high  churchman,  we  all 
know  ;  but  perhapa  he  is  the  better 
authority  for  our  purpose,  on  that  ac- 
count.   But  the  Parliament  went  far 
beyond  this,  when  it  declared  in  po- 
sitive terms,  that  no  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal    communion    of  Scotland 
should  be  capable  of  officiating  in  an 
English  church,  unless'  ordaine4  by 
an  English  or  Irish  bishoo. 

There  is  a  direct  interlerence  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  priest- 
hood; a  positive  declaration  b^  the 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  orders  conferred  by  a  Scottish  bi- 
VoL.  XVII. 
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shop,  though  perfectly  valid  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  autho* 
rising  him  who  holds  them  to  perform 
every  sacred  function,  cease  to  be  or- 
ders at  all,  aa  soon  aa  that  riyer  is 
crossed.  If  the  Scottish  priest  be  de- 
sirous of  reading  prayers  in  an  Eng- 
lish church,  he  must  persuade  aome 
English  bishop  to  ordain  him  anew. 
Would  such  a  bill  have  passed,  had 
Convocation  been  in  operative  exist* 
ence? 

To  do  them  justice,  the  English  bi- 
shops opposed  with  all  their  might 
the  progress  of  the  bi^  Just  alluded 
to.  They  pointed  out,  and  especially 
Bishop  Horsley,  that  the  passing  of 
such  an  act  was  not  only  destructive 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  priest* 
hood,  but  was  tantamount  to  a  com- 
plete denial  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  law  of  England,  both  civil  and  ec- 
desiaatica], — that  holy  orders,  where-, 
eyer  conferred  by  a  canonically  conse- 
crated bishop,  are  unquestionably  va- 
lid all  over  the  world.  But  what 
could  the  bishops  do  ?  They  no  long« 
er  spoke  as  the  church  ;  they  were 
but  twen  ty-se  ven  peers  of  Parliament ; 
so  the  biU  passed  into  a  law,  in  spite 
of  their  opposition,  and  still  hold  a  good 
throughout  the  empire. 

By  means  precisely  similar,  namely, 
by  tne  force  of  an  act  of  the  dvil  le- 
gislature, the  clergy  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Episcopacy  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Church  of  England, 
are  excluded  from  dischargiug  any  cle- 
rical office  within  the  realm.  Againat 
this  enactment  no  dissenting  voioe  waa 
raised  ;  indeed,  the  bishops  appear  to 
have  sTown,  by  degrees,  so  fully  aware 
of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Church, 
that  they  now  permit  the  Parliament 
to  regulate  her  affiurs  as  it  may  see 
best,  without  any  attention  bdnn^paid 
to  obsolete  opinions. 

As  the  measures  already  described 
bore  reference  rather  to  the  foreign 
relations,  if  we  may  so  speak,  than  to 
the  internal  affiurs  of  the  church,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  ima^ned,  that  no 
great  injury  has  been  committed  by 
this  adoption.  Now,  not  to  dwell  up- 
on the  fact,  that  those  very  measures 
place  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
light  of  an  excommunicated  body,  ex-  ^ 
communicated  too  by  the  authority 
of  the  civil  power,  I  proceed  to  point 
out  to  your  readers  some  of  the  en- 
actments, whidi  completely  justify 
you  Presbyterians  in  the  opimon 
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which  you  hold  of  our  utter  ehaU've- 
ment^  or  rather  aheorption  into  Che 
state. 

The  reader  of  eodesiaatical  hiBtory 
must  have  noted,  that  daring  everv 
period,  and  in  every  Church,  as  w^ 
during  the  usurpation  of  Popery,  as 
since  die  Reformation,  some  particu- 
lar age  hss  heen  determined  hy  canon, 
previous  to  which  no  layman  shall  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  In  the  re- 
formed Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, a  dispensing  power  was  wont  to 
•  be  vested  m  the  archbishops  of  pro- 
vinces, bv  the  exercise  of  which  voung 
men  mignt  be  admitted  into  the  or- 
ders of  priest  and  deacon,  before  they 
had  attained  the  age  specified  in  the 
canons.  In  the  sister  kingdom  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  power  thus  vested  in 
the  archbishops  was  so  frequently  and 
so  grossly  abused,  that  even  the  very 
« highest  churchmen  admitted  that  it 
o^ght  to  be  withdrawn.'  But  where 
was  the  body  capable  of  withdrawing 
it  ?  This  was  an  arrangement  purely 
^iritual,  affecting  only  the  spirituu 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  hence 
could  be  entered  into  only  by  a  spiri- 
tual Assembly  or  Synod.  The  days  of 
synod-holding  had,  however,  longgone 
by ;  so  the  Imperial  Parliament  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and 
managed  it  to  its  own  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1804,  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  ages  of  persons  to  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders  was  introduced  into 
Flarliament,  and  passed  into  a  law.  In 
•that  law  there  is  a  clause  which  enaots, 
"  That  in  case  any  person  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be 
admitted  a  deacon,  before  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
years  complete,  or  a  priest,  before  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four-and-twen- 
ty  years  complete,  such  admission  shall 
be  merely  void  in  law,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  made,  and  the  person  so  admitted 
shall  be  incapable  of  holding,  and  dis- 
abled from  taking,  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment  whatever,  in  virtue  of  such 
V   his  admission." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the 
right  of  the  state  to  determine  who 
shall,  and  who  shall  not,  enjoy  itspre- 

-  ferment ;  but  can  any  act  of  the  civil 
power  annul  an  ordination  ?  If  so,  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  British  Parliament 

-  has  the  power  of  rendering  null  and 
void,  as  if  they  had  never  ^n  given, 
Wfders  conferred,  perhaps  by  mistake/ 


or  mianformation  of  an  Engliah  hU 
shop,  one  day  before  the  person  or* 
dained  had  completed  his .  twenty- 
third  or  twentjr-fourth  year,  wherein 
consists  the  spiritual  auUiority  of  the 
bishops,  or  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  priesthood  ?  May  not  the  power 
which  is  acknowlcd^  to  be  compe- 
tent to  the  annihilation  of  that  spiri- 
tual character,  claim,  with  the  most 
perfect  consistency,  ihe  sole  r%ht  to 
confer  it  on  whomsoever  it  will,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  any  bishop  at 
all?  We  spnk  with  regret  of  the  de- 
caying zeai  both  of  our  clergy  and 
laity,  and  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  the 
period  when  our  church  was  esteemed 
divine  in  her  constitution ;  can  we 
wonder  that  different  opinions  are  now 
held  of  her  ? 

The  very  great  importance  of  my 
subject  wiA,  I  trust,  stand  as  an  ex- 
cuse, if  I  pursue  it  a  little  farther. 
All  contest,  if  contest  that  may  be 
caUed,  which  consisted  on  the  one  side 
of  continual  aggressions,  on  the  other 
of  quiet  and  sneaking  submission,  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  Churdi  of 
Ensland  had  become  as  complete  a  tool 
of  uie  state,  as  Hobbes,  or  any  other 
admirer  of  an  absolute  dependanoe  of 
religion  upon  law,  should  desue.  Hie 
Parliament,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
legislate  in  spiritual  a£&irs  with  the 
very  same  nonchalance  as  if  it  had 
been  enacting  laws  for  a  colony^  whilst 
the  Church  was  satisfied  to  receive  its 
legislation  with  the  moat  passive  in- 
diflference.  Hence,  act  after  act  has 
passed,  each  more  conclusive  than  the 
other,  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter being  inherent  in  the  clergy 
otherwise  than  at  the  option  of  the 
state,  is  now  pretty  weft  exploded; 
and  that  the  bishops,  whatever  they 
may  themselves  af&rm  of  their  autho- 
rity, derived  by  unbroken  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  are  mere  civil  ser- 
vants. It  is  true,  that  by  sufferance, 
they  still  enjoy  Uie  nominal  power  of 
maxing  laymen  priests;  but  what 
then  ?  these  priests  are  priests  or  no 
priests,  according  as  the  state  deter- 
mines ;  they  may  be  priests  here,  and 

'  only  laymen  elsewhere ;  nay,  the  state 
has  fUll  power  to  unmake  them  all, 
exactly  as  it  may  cashier  a  sheriff,  or 
supersede  a  constable. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1819,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  with 

'  the  Bishop  of  Liondon,  or  any  other 
bishop  appointed  by  them,  were  au- 
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^tmiaeA  bjr  j4€i  of  FaidiaiieiiV  to  nr- 
dain  mat  te  the  eoloBkB.  There  was 
nothing  wnwg  in  this;  it  was  sunply 
an  exercise  of  legitimate  power  on  tiie 
part  of  the  atate^  whereby  the  dioceses 
of  these  prelates  were  so  far  extended, 
as  that  all  foreign  places,  supportios 
no  bishop  of  their  own,  were  plaed 
nnder  the  giudasce  of  their  Epiacopal 
autheiity.  But  the  British  Parha- 
roentseema  absolatdv  determitted  that 
no  act  «h^  be  passed  by  it  relating  in 
any  way  to  church  affairs,  into  which 
some  oqjectioDable  clause  shall  not  be 
fiusted.  In  the  case  before  ns^  forex« 
ample,  the  prelates  above-named  are 
commanded  to  ordain  for  the  colonies, 
but  they  axe  to  ordain  specialfy  on  such 
occasions,  the  specialiiy  to  be  stated  in 
the  letters  of  orders  j  in  other  w<»ds, 
thqr  sre  to'  convey  to  certain  perscms 
a  chsracter  partly  spiritual,  and  part- 
ly not  qnrttnal, — spiritual  as  long  as 
uiey  rnide  in  certain  climates  and 
coimtries,  but  losing  its  spiritual 
lity  as  soon  aa  they  quit  them  !  l—* 
In  hke  manner,  the  Bishops  of  QuOi- 
bec.  Nova  Sootis,  and  Calcutta,  as 
well  aa  the  two  newly  consecrated  Bi- 
shops of  the  West  Indies,  are  bishops 
to  sU  intents  and  ptuposes,  and  are 
acknowlede;ed  aa  such  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  meir  own  dioceses ;  but  let 
themquit  these  dioceses  and  visit  Eng- 
land, they  immediately  cease  to  be  bi- 
shops at  all.  The  orders  which  they 
confer  ure  not  acknowledged  here; 
indeed,  pecaons  ordsined  by  the  three 
kat,  are  declared  positively  incapable 
of  holding  preferment,  or  acting  as 
ministera  of  the  establiahed  churdi  in 
any  way,  or  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. 

Were  not  the  su)^ect. under  consi- 
deration far  too  grave  and  too  import- 
ant to  permit  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  ridicule,  what  a  field  for  thmr  exer- 
cise is  here  presented  i — ^But  pass  we 
on  to  other  and  still  more  extraordif- 
nary  matters. 

It  ia  a  curious  fkct,  that,  whilst  the 
British  Bsrliunent  thus  wages  war,  as 
it  were,  against  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  EataUiahed  Church,  straining 
every  nerve  to  bring  Protestant  Epia- 
copaey  into  contempt,  it  has  left  the 
apiritual  character  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  in  a  great  measure  unmoleated. 
Thus,  whilst  a  clergyman,  ordained  by 
tile  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  or  Jamaica,  or 
even  by  the  Aichbi^op  of  Caaterbiu^, 
under  particnkr  circomstanoea,  is  pro- 
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hUted  fiom  hoUUng  pfeferment,  or 
mreuk  officiating  in  an  En^^tah  church, 
a  Popish  priest  baa  only  to  renounce 
the  errors  of  Popery,  and  to  subscribe 
the  thirty-nine  artides,  when  he  in- 
stantly becomes  a  de^mnan  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Imt  man  may 
officiate  whoever  he  pkaaes ;  he  may 
hold  preferment  in  any  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty s  dominions ;  indeed,  I  am  mis- 
taken if  there  be  not  at  this  mom^ita 
convert  from  the  Church  of  Bome 
upon  the  Episcopal  Bench  of  Ireland. 
How  happens  this  ? — ^It  is  extremely 
proper,  indeed  it  is  unayoidable,  that 
<Hrderscon£nred  by  theBomish  Church 
should,  at  lesst  by  us,  be  admitted  to 
be  valid  all  oyer  the  world ;  for  if  they 
be  not  valid,  our  orders,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  iVom  them,  must  be 
invalid  also*  But  why  grant  to  Popish 
priests  privileges  wbu£  are  denira  to 
clergymen  ordained  by  Protestant  In- 
ahops,  when  the  orders  of ,  the  one  are 
quite  as  canonical  as  those  of  the 
other? 

I  have  said,  that  a  deiieyman  or- 
dained by  a  Boman  Catholic  Bishop 
hss  only  to  renounce  the  errors  of 
Po)^«ry,  and  subscribe  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  when  he  becomes  instantly  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  it  ia  necessary  that  I  diould  qua^ 
lify  this  assertion.  It  is  only  in  case 
the  conforming  party  chance  to  have 
been  ordained  abroad,  that  hia  orders 
are  received  in  the  Engliah  Church. 
If,  on  itte  other  hand,  he  have  derived 
his  spiritual  character  from  a  Popiah 
bishop  resident  in  England  or  Ireland, 
then  is  he  in  the  aituation  of  a  prieat 
ordained  by  a  Soottiah  or  Weat  Indian 
bidhop ;  he  muat  be  ordained  again,  if 
he  desire  to  serve  at  the  altar  of  Uie 
Church  of  England !  I ! — Surely  acts 
like  these  must  have  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  a  time 
when  the  members  were  aaleep,  or  en- 
gaged at'  aome  dinner-party,  such  aa 
waa  given  on  a  lato  ooeaaion  to  the 
Whigs,  by  Mr  M.  Angelo  Taylor.— 
What  poaaible  difference  can  there  be 
between  the  spiritual  authority  of  a 
Bomish  bishop  in  DuUin,  and  a  Bo- 
•miah  bishop  in  Lisbon  ? 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  any 
fiuther  at  present,  lest  those  of  your 
readers  who  take  but  little  interest  in 
auch  speculations  ahould  think  that 
you  devote  toe  many  of  your  columns 
to  a  sulgectso  dry ;  but  I  cannot  oon- 
cliftde  withoutentreating  every  genuine 
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flOB  oT  die  Clnuciilo  coMider  wliit  die 
ooDiequeiioei  nniit  sooner  or  later  be, 
if  thtf  ftaCe  of  ifatiigB  go  on.  The 
Churdiof  En^aod  waflnever^periiflpty 
in  greater  danger  dian  die  is  at  pra- 
sent.  Harassed  on  all  sides  bjiiicR»- 
aing  sects  of  Protestant  Diasenleny  snd 
openl  J  menaesd  with  rain  bj  die  Ro- 
man Catholics,  U  is  faii^  time  that 
something  like  unanimity  and  aesi  ibr 
the  common  canae  diould  prevail 
X  her  mcmbeiB.    To  cveale  thia. 


she  moat  agsin  be  plaeed  in 
sneb  a  situation  as  to  enfbtce  die  re- 
spect of  an  thinking  peraona.  She 
must  be  delivered  Irnn  the  thrsklom 
into  whidi  she  is  at  present  cast ;  nor 
can  an  J  more  ei&etual  means  be  de- 
viaed  for  obtaining  ao  desirable  an  end, 
than  bj  Testing  her  onee  more  with 
the  power  of  Icgislaring  in  apiritnal  af- 
Um,  for  bcradf.  In  plain  laognage, 
RasToaa  thb  Comtocation. 
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Not  fiur  fivm  die  town  of        ,  in 

riiife,  where  I  passed  some  weeks 

in  the  carl j  part  of  the  preaent  snro- 
mer,  is  the  plcaasnt  village  of  Halli* 
bmn,  ranch  resorted  to  by  persons 
visiting  the  connty,  scjoumera  in  the 
adjacent  town — health-hnnteis,  view- 
banters,  antiqiiity-hantcrs,  fdicity- 
hnntcts,— Trfne-ArtOfTf/  in  short,  to 
whom  anything  serres  for  a  lion,  and 
aa  a  point  in  viewfor  an  hoar's  excar- 
sien.  Bat  there  are  reallv  things 
worth  wean%  in  and  about  tiiat  same 
village  of  HalKbum,  aa  thoae  friends 
can  bear  witness— those  dear  fdlow- 
Tiew-hunten,  in  whose  company  I 
e^toed  it.  They  vrill  remember, 
bow,  after  sundry  and  varioos  con- 
aoltatioiis,  aa  to  when  we  should  gOy 
and  h0/w  we  liioald  go,  and  at  what 
time,  and  foe  how  long,  and  after  con- 
anltiiig  the  Guide-book,  and  recalling 
all  we  had  ever  beard  reported  of  this 
or  that  place,  by  fttcA  or  jtfcA  a  person ; 
and  aftiir  all  talking  U^tber  for  an 
hoar,  and  eadi  suggesting  a  different 
plan,  and  one  premising  on  the  best 
authority,  that  such  a  rmd  was  in  an 
impaseable  state,  and  a  second  rejoin- 
ing, ftmn  still  better  authority,  that  it 
was  as  smooth  ss  a  gravel  walk^and 
one  prophesying  it  would  rain,  and 
the  reststaking  their  lives  that  it  would 
not  rain**-and  some  proposing  to  walk, 
and  others  to  ride— ^nd  one  Toting 
for  a  car  that  would  hold  all,  and  an- 
other for  a  brace  of  donkey^carts — the 
matter  in  debate,  at  last,  resolved  it- 
self into  somethfaig  of  a  settled  plan, 
our  clashing  votes  subsiding  like  a 
parcel  of  little  frothy  waves  into  one 
great  billow ;  and  it  was  definitively 
•  agreed,  that  we  should  go  to  Halli- 


bnra — that  we  dionld  dine  esrly  and 
set  out  esrly,  to  enjor  a  fine  long  sum- 
mer evening  in  ramming  about  diere 
vrith  our  books  and  pendla— that  we 
should  go  in  a  car,  and  tbat  we  should 
go  that  very  evening.  Don't  you  re- 
member all  this,  dear  fiiends  of  mine  f 
— and  how  quidcly  we  dispatched  our 
dinner,  and  bow  we  packed  up  the 
pencils  and  aketch-books  ? — and  how 
James  was  sent  off  for  a  csr,  of  which 
description  of  vdiide,  one  of  ua  averred 
there  were  hundreds  to  be  hired  at 
every  comer— and  how  Jamea  waa 
gone  a  mortal  time— 4ittd  how  we  call- 
ed him  all  aorta  of  names — *'  loiter- 
ing," and  «  stupid,"  and  "  blind," 
and  what  not — and  how  he  came  back 
at  last,  looking  as  innocent  as  a  dove, 
and  puffing  like  a  grampus— and  how 
it  turned  out  that  there  were  but  twx 
cars  in  the  whole  place,  and  that  by 
aaperhuman  exertions  be  had  at  last 
secured  one  of  them — and  how  we  flew 
down  stairs  and  found  it  at  the  door—* 
and  how  it  was  a  very  odd-looking  ve- 
hicle! mounted  up  like  a  tub  upon 
stilts— and  bow  it  cocked  un  so  he- 
bind,  we  could  hardly  scramble  inl- 
and how,  when  we  were  in,  we  looked 
at  the  horse,  and  did  not  like  him,  and 
then  at  one  another,  and  did  not  like 
each  other's  looks— and  how  we  went 
off  at  last,  bang !  with  su^b  a  ierk,  aa 
jerked  us  altogether  in  a  buncn,  with 
our  eight  hands  up  in  the  middle,  like 
four  pigeons  in  a  pie— and  how  we 
tore  down  the  street  like  fury,  and 
whisked  round  the  comer  like  a  whirl- 
wind—and how  the  beast  of  a  horae 
pranced,  and  snorted  like  a  grifliiH-' 
and  how  one  of  us  vovred  he  woe  a 
griffin^  and  no  mortal  horse    and  how 
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vBother  of  us  was  partly  of  the  same 
opinion— «nd  how  we  all  hated  the 
iirejpcdarily  of  faia  prooeedinga,  and  the 
jolting,  and  awinging,  and  bumping  of 
the  tab — and  how  at  laat  we  all  at- 
tached the  driver^  and  inaiated  on  get- 
Ung  oat — and  how  we  all  bleat  oar 
atars  on  once  more  touching  terra  fir- 
ma — and  how  we  found  oat  that  we 
had  nartowly  escaped  the  fkte  of  Ma- 
aeppa,  haTing  actaally  been  tied  on  to 
the  tail  of  a  wfld  horse^  whose  pro- 
prietor had  allotted  to  us  the  honour 
of  breaking  his  spirit^  or  our  own 
necks. 

Out  of  evil  often  good  proceedeth-— 
oar  proud  spirits  were  humbled.  We 
had  enough  of  prancing  steeds^  and 
jumping  chariots — we  had  tasted  of 
exaltation^  and  were  satisfied*— we  had 
been  set  up  akft^  and  were  glad  lo 
come  down  again — so  with  meek  minds, 
■ad  amiaUe  condescension^  we  en- 
troated  ourselves,  deux  A  deux,  to  a 
couple  <i€  donkey  carts,  and  off  we 
were  once  more ! — Out*,  you  know, 
Liliaa !  leading  the  way.  And,  don't 
yon  remember — can  ^ou  ever  foiget— > 
that  blear-eyed  goUm,  that  attended 
ns  as  a  running  footman  ?  shuffling 
along  by  the  side  of  his  donk^,  and 
regiling  us,  chimin  /aisani,  with  his 
amialde  eonversation.  One  of  his 
eyea,  yoa  know*-the  right — ^with  ita 
little  rusty  tuft  ofeye-Yaow,  had  wan- 
dered half-way  up  into  his  forehead  ; 
the  other  (leaving  a  long,  black,  shag- 
gy eye-brow  in  its  natural  place)  had 
Sopped  down  hill  (languishingly  half 
doara)  towards  the  left  corner  of  hia 
mouth,  which  lovinglv  twitched  up- 
wards to  meet  it  half-way;  and  Lia 
nose  was  puckered  down  idl  on  one 
aide  into  the  cheek,  by  a  great  red 
and  purfde  aeam ;  and  he  was  all  over 
seamed  and  speckled  with  black,  red, 
and  puT}^,  ror  the  poor  wretch  had 
evidently  been  bkmn  up  and  half- 
roaated  aome  time  or  otner,  though 
never  the  wone  for  it  when  we  had 
first  the  happhiess  of  beholding  him, 
exeept  in  the  afore-mentioned  trifling 
disarrangement  of  physiognomy,  at 
which,  for  my  pirt,  I  waa  so  far  from 
oonceiving  any  manner  of  disgust,  that 
I  tfioughrthe  countenance  had  more 
than  ndned  in  character  and  expres* 
sion,  f  wfaidi  is  everything  you  know,) 
what  H  had  lost  in  the  trifling  point, 
ngukrity  of  featniea*  There  waa 
something  infinitely  pnuant!  some- 
thing inezprassibly  wild  and  pieta* 
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reaque  f  quite  Salvatoriab)  in  die  lout 
ensemble  I  the  whole  fiice  had  wider- 
gone  a  iueequake  1  and  s^rks  of  the 
volcanic  ilame  were  yet  visible  in  the 
one  little  ferret  eye,  that  gleamed  in 
bk  forehead  like  a  live  coal,  aa  he  ran 
on  beside  ns,  now  vehemently  exciting 
his  donkey  to  snper-donkejmi  cawp. 
tions,  now  dcdaiming  to  us,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  dilietante  guide,  on 
views,  antiquities,  euriosities,  fiwrils^ 
minerals,  snail-riiells,  and  Roman 
pavements.  Hcwasajewelofaguide! 
**  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not 
look  npon  his  like  again  i" 

Well !  vou  remember  we  alighted 
(unlighted,  as  an  old  ladyof  my  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say,)  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  and  there  again 
debate  ensued,  as  to  where  we  should 
first  shape  our  course.  There  was  the 
church--«  fine  old  church !  to  be 
aeen,  and  perhaps  sketched.  There 
was  a  fiimous  grotto,  of  which  die 
Guide-book  told  Wonders ;  and,  laatly, 
there  was,  within  a  pretty  walk  of  the 
diurcb,  an  old,  old  house,  die  ddest 
in  the  county,  a  manor-house,  the 
property  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
ikmilies  in  the  kingdom,  the  family  of 
the  De  la  Veres.  Tnat  venerable  man- 
sion waa,  I  believe,  the  mreatest  at- 
tracdon  to  us  all ;  bn^  like  dainty 
children,  we  aet  it  aaide  for  bonne 
bouche,  and  decided  to  begin  with  die 
grotto.  Strange  miagivings  crept  over 
ua,  when  we  were  directed  tturou^ 
the  village  street,  to  the  door  of  a 
mean-looking  bouse,  and  told  that  waa 
the  entrance  to  **  the  cool  cavern  1  the 
mysterious  grot !"— and  when,  instead 
of  a  Nymph,  a  wood  or  water-nymph, 
an  Oread,  a  Drvad,  or  a  Hama^dryad, 
there  came  forth  to  greet,  and  intro- 
duce us  to  the  romantic  aolitude,  an 
old,  frightfiil,  painted  hag,  with  her 
elf-locka  brisding  out  in  papers  Uke 
porcupine  quills  from  tmder  the  ftilla 
and  flappeta  of  a  high  French  ei^,  and 
in  her  ears,  (prodigious  ears  they 
were !)  two  monstrous  gold  rings,  that 
looked  like  die  handles  of  a  copper 
tea-urn.  We  dirank  back  at  eight  (tf 
diis  Goreon,  but  she  strutted  towards 
us  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  there 
was  a  sinister  determination  in  the 
tone  in  which  she  said  to  us,  "  Walk 
in,  ladies,  and  see  the  grotto."  She 
lodced  determined  that  we  should  see 
it,  and  toe  looked  at  her  daws  and 
her  fleroe  eyes,  and  felt  she  waa  not 
a  person  to  be  affronted;  so,.ai  our 
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evii  «tiB-8  h$d  led  «s  to  the  entninee  of 
her  detk,  vre  submitted  to  fiite^  and 
fi>llowed  the  sylvan  goddess— followed 
her  thnmgh  adark,  dirty,  narrow 
passage,  out  at  a  little  mean  door,  into 
an  tendosed  back-yard,  about  forty 
feet  square,  dividra  into  four  oom- 
partnients,  containing  a  parterre— a 
wildemess — a  casde— and  the  GroUo  / 
-^«nd  over  the  entrance  to  this  Ely- 
sium, was  flung  a  wooden  arch,  paint- 
ed sky-blue,  wnereon  it  was  notified 
in  gold  letters,  that ''  the  whole  was  to 
be  seen  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of 
sixpence  a-head ;  moreover,  that  tea  and 
rolhi,  and  all  other  refreshments,  were 
fbmished<m  equally  ressonable  terms." 
Oh  ye  Gods  i— so  we  poor  innocents 
had  been  betrayed  into  a  sixpenny  tear 
garden,  and,  sure  enoudb— there-* 
just  opposite  to  us — ^percned  upon  a 
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grass  mound,  in  the — ^the — the  don- 
jeon  keep  of  the  castle,  I  suppose,  sat 
six  merry  mortals,  in  a  state  of  earth* 
ly  beatitude,  their  faces  shining  in  the 
Kd-hot  evening  sun  like  firew  var« 
nished  vermilion  coach-pannels, — 
swilling  tea  and  negus,  and  stuffing 
down  hot  rcdls,  bread  and  butter,  and 
cold  ham,  with  most  romantic  fervour. 
We  paid  our  sixpences^  and  made  our 
retreat  as  quietly  and  civilly  ss  possi- 
ble, having  first,  to  pacify  our  condue-» 
tress,  poked  our  noses  mto  the  dirty 
coal*hole,  stuck  with  bits  of  glass, 

rn*  and  periwinkle  shells,  which 
called  **  The  Orotto;"  and  yoii, 
my  dear  LUias,  had  the  complaisance 
to  mount  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
CBStle,  (where,  by  the  bv,  you  looked 
like  Sister  Anne  in  Bluebeard,)  in 
compliance  with  the  Gorgon's  impor- 
tunities. To  if ou,  therefore, we  werein-* 
debted  for  'her  gracious  patronage, 
when,  on  inquiring,  as  we  left  the  en- 
chanted garden,  whether  strangers 
were  allowed  to  see  Hallibum  Honse, 
she  replied,  with  a  consequential  toss 
of  her  head,  that  she  was  well  known 
tiiere,  and  that  if  we  applied  to  the  but* 
ler  in  the  name  of  "  Madam  Simjpson 
of  the  Grotto,"  we  might  be  sureor  im- 
mediate admittance.  So  much  for  the 
first  of  our  three  lions ;  and  truly  we 
had  obtained  sixpennyworth  for  our 
sixpence,  in  the  natronage  of  "  Ma- 
dam Simpson  of  tne  Grotto." 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
the  next  object  in  our  itinerary,  and 
here  no  «AocA;  awaited  us.  Nonuman 
Gorgon— »no  officious  guide— no  Ma^ 
dam  Simpson,  to  fling  open  the  low 


white  widcet,  and  en,  *i  Walk  in,  la- 
dies,  for  sixpence  a-nead." 

Sole  guardians  of  the  gate,  two  fine 
old  maples  arched  over  it  their  inter- 
woven Dou|^s ;  and  many  others,  apd 
several  miQestie  dms,  were  grouped 
together,  or  stood  singly,  in  and  about 
the  ehuKhysrd.  A  few  cottages,  with 
pretty,  neat  gardens,  were  scattered 
around ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  a 
Inroad,  smooth  onsa-nlat,  parallel  with 
the  churchysra,  ana  sepsrated  fhna 
it  only  by  a  low  stone-wall,  stood  the 
rectory,a  long,  low,  irregularly  shaped 
building,  of  common  brick,  and  with 
a  tiled  roof,  but  made  j^cturesque  by 
the  rich  and  mdlow  colouring  of  i^, 
and  by  the  porches,  pent-houses,  and 
buttresses,  toe  additions  of  many  suc- 
cessive incumbents,  and  by  a  noble 
old  vine,  that  covered  the  entire  fronts 
a  great  part  of  the  long  sloping  roof, 
and  had  even  been  trained  round  ono 
of  the  gables,  up  to  the  very  top  of  a 
high  stack  of  clustered  chinmeys. 

Behind  the  church  and  rectoir  ap- 
peared an  undulating  sea  of  fouageu 
ancient  oak  and  beech,  with  here  ana 
there  a  graceful  feathery  birch,  glan- 
cing and  shivering  in  the  sun,  like 
silvery  froth  above  the  darker  waves  ; 
and  beneath  those  venerable  trees,  wind- 
ed away  a  broad^  shady,  parkrlike  road, 
to  which  a  gate  opened  from  the  lano 
that  ran  along,  benind  the  church  and 
rectory.  That  road  was  themorenrivate 
approach  to  Hsllibum  House,  tne  an- 
ctent  mansion  of  the  De  la  Veres,  and 
every  object  in  the  surrounding  scene 
was,  in  one  way  or  other,  associated 
with  the  past  or  present  circumstanoea 
of  that  venerable  race.  The  whole 
village  had,  in  former  times,  been  a 
fief  of  their  extensive  lordship,  and 
great  part  of  it  wss  still  in  their  pcMH 
session.  The  living  was  in  their  gift, 
and  had  always  been  held  by  a  younger 
son  of  their  nouse,  till  me  bran^es 
began  to  fail  about  the  old  family  tree» 
The  church  had  been  erected  by  theiy 
pious  progenitors,  and  many  suoceedr 
mg  De  la  Veres  had  beautified  and  en^ 
larged  it,  and  added  gallery  and  wffOk 
loft,  and  adorned  the  chancel  with 
carved  and  gilded  work,  and  its  long 
window,  with  painted  glass,  embla- 
loned  with  the  twelve  Apostles,  and 
with  the  family  escutcheon ;  uid  had 
enridied  its  altar  with  pix  and  chalioe 
of  massy  embossed  silver,  and  with 
fine  damask  napery,  and  with  high 
branched  candlesticks  of  silver  gilt ; 
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md  widttwriet  oirfilnnit  aadhMBOckit 
bordered  with  liroid  gold  lace,  and 
svLiDftnoiuly  friDged  and  taiaelled 
wiUi  the  Kune.-— And  theie  puma  l»- 
nefaetiona  of  thein^  and  their  good 
deeds  that  they  did,  and  the  ring  of 
beDa  that  they  gave,  and  the  gilt  wea^ 
thercock  that  they  earned  to  be  aet  op 
on  the  chuTch-ateeple,  and  the  new 
fiiee  wherewith  they  did  repair  and 
beautify  the  old  dock  that  was  there- 
in, and  the  marble  font  that  they  nre- 
aented,  and  the  alma-houaea  that  tney 
built,  and  the  school  that  they  endow- 
ed—«re  not  all  theae  thinga  reeorded 
in  goodly  golden  capitals  on  di?era 
tablets,  oonspicnonsly  affixed  in  sun- 
dry and  seyeral  places  in  ihe  said 
church  ;  to  wit,  over  the  great  door, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  organ-loft,  and 
In  five  several  compartments  along  the 
pannelling  of  the  long  north  gallery ; 
and  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  lio- 
nonrable  memorials  are  not  the  names 
of  the  church-wardens,  of  the  time  be- 
ing, duly  and  rererendy  appended? 

And  on  the  left,  as  you  go  up  the 
chancel,  immediately  Mside  the  gild- 
ed rails  of  the  altar,  is  the  large,  aquare, 
commodious  pew  of  the  Oe  la  Veres, 
to  which  you  ascend  two  steos.  And 
its  floor  IS  covered  with  what  hath 
been  a  ridi,  brifi^t  Tuilcey  caipet ;  and 
the  damask  witn  which  it  is  lined  and 
cushioned,  was  once  resplendent  crim- 
son, now  faded  to  tawny  orange,  and 
sorely  perforated  by  the  devouring 
moth.  And  all  the  testaments,  pray- 
er-books, and  hymu-books,  lying  on 
the  carved  oak  readlng-sbelvea,  are 
bound  in  vellum,  emblasoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  De  la  Veres,  and  clasped, 
or  hare  been  once,  with  brazen  or  ail- 
ver  dasps.  But  some  of  them  have 
bulged  out  of  all  bookish  shape,  and 
the  fine  parchm^t  covers  have  shrunk 
up  like  aear  and  sbri?dled  leaves. 
That  small,  thick  prayer-book,  in  par- 
ticular, that  was  once  ao  nslendidly 
emblasoned — One  datp  atill  nanga,  by 
•half  a  hinge,  on  one  remaining  covir 
— ^the  otlur  ia  quite  gone  from  the 
curled  and  tattered  leavea.  And  see ! 
on  that  blank  leaf  before  the  title- 
page  is  some  pale,  diaooloured  writinff. 
rwKtf  in  a  fine,  delicate,  Italian  hand, 
eomes  the  name  of 

"  Agnes  (le  la  Vere— her  Book, 

Ye  gifte  of  her  Hon^  Mother, 

Dsme  Eleanor  de  la  Vere, 

jone  y*  WO^  iei4.** 
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And  iQver  down,  on  the  same  p^ge,  is 
again  written,  iii  laiger  and  mone  an- 
tique characters — 

"  Mye  deare  Cbilde  dyed 

June  y«  W^,  16l4 

in  y«  19«h«  yeare  of  her  age.— 

**y«  Lord  gave,  &  y«  Lord  takethe  awayt^ 

Bleasd  be  y«  name  of  y«  Loid  !*' 

Those  words  have  been  blotted  as  they 
were  written,  but  not  alone  by  the  un- 
steady hand  of  the  writer. 

Tlie  bode  faDs  open  at  the  Psalms. 
-■Sec I  at  the  xxtn  morning  of  the 
month — and  there  I  there  ! — ^in  that 
very  dace,  almost  incorporated  by  sgp 
into  the  very  substance  of  the  paper, 
are  a  few  stiff,  shrunken  rose  leaves ! 
They  fell,  doubtless,  from  the  bosom 
of  that  young  Agnes,  on  that  happy 
birth-day  ;;and  before  thoseleaves  were 
withered,  the  human  flower  had  dropt 
into  the  dust !  And  now,  what  mat- 
ten  it,  or  to  whom,  that  the  bvdy  and 
the  loved  was  taken  hence  so  early  ? 

And  all  the  chancel,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  dinrch,  are  covered  with 
natchments  and  monnmentd  taUets 
of  the  De  la  Veres.  Of  the  former, 
aome,  ao  faded  and  blurred  by  age  and 
damp,  that  the  proud  bend  oi  the 
milk-white  plume,  towering  from  its 
coronated  crest,  is  scsrce  distinguish- 
able from  the  skull  that  grins  beneath, 
in  the  centre  of  its  hdf-oUiterated 
^'  Resurgam.'J— On  the  ri^t  of  the 
dtar,  just  opposite  die  family  pew,  is 
a  railed-in  space,  containing  two  me- 
numents. — One  of  great  antiquity; 
the  other  very  andent  dso,  but  of  a 
much  later  age.  Both  are  altar  tombs. 
The  firsts— once  deeply  and  richly 
wrought  with  curious  carved  work — 
is  worn  away  (all  its  acute  angles  and 
salient  pdnts,  and  bold  projections, 
fiattenea  and  rounded  o£n  to  a  mere 
oblong  stone,  one  side  of^  which  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  pavement  of  the 
church-  Two  figures,  ruddy  sculp- 
tured, are  extended  on  it.  One  of  a 
knight  in  armoor^see !  that  mailed 
hand  is  almost  perfect,)  and  of  a  lady, 
whose  square  nead-gc»r,  descending 
in  straight  fbldson  atner  side  the  face, 
is  stiU  distinguishable,  though  the  face 
itself  hss  long  been  worn  away  to  a 
flat,  polished  rafaee-*ju8t  shghtly  in- 
dented at  the  place  the  mouth  once  oc- 
cupied. The  upper  part  of  the  knight's 
lugh  Roman  nose  still  projects  fro^i 
his  demdished  visage ;  and  one  can 
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still  trace  the  promiiieiit  ched^-boneB, 
and  the  bold  martial  brow-* 

**  OutstretchM  together,  are  ezpress'd 

He  and  my  ladye  fdr, 
With  bands  uplifted  on  the  breast, 
In  attitude  of  prayer : 
Long-visaged— clad  in  armour,  be«- 
With  ruffled  arm  and  boddice,  she.*' 

Their  heada  repose  on  a  tasaelled  cu- 
shion, and  a  greyhound  couches  at 
their  feet-^-and  on  the  aides  of  the 
tomb—  —  —  is  it  really  impossible  to 
maice  out  any  part  of  that  long  inscrip- 
tion ? Surely  some  words  are  yet 

legible  here  and  there — some  letters  at 
least.  See!  that  great  R  is  plain — 
and  the  next  letter,  i — and  all  the  fol- 
lowing onea  may  be  spelt  out  with  a 
little  patience — and,  lo !  the  name  that 
was  donbtlMS  consigned  to  immortals 
ty— "  Sir  Richard  de  k  Vere."— And 
tBen ! — slower  down,  on  that  third  line, 
the  word—"  Plan— tagenet"— and 
then  again,  "  K«».  E— w ,"  Ed- 
ward, surely — and  those  figures  must 
bare  designated  him  Hid  of  the  name, 
for  immediately  after,  ^'  Cressv"  is 
plainly  disoerniUe.  And  on  the  snield 
—what  countless  quarterings  haye 
been  here !  One  may  trace  the  com- 
partments, but  no  more — and  the  ridi 
mantle !  and  the  barred  helmet !  and 
then— oh,  yea— surmounting  the  hel- 
met, there  are  the  ducal  coronet,  and 
the  fine  ostrich  plumes,  the  noble 
adiievement  of  theDe  la  Veres,  won  by 
that  grim  knight  upon  the  plain  of 
Crcssy— "  Requiescat  in  pace" — Sir 
Richard  delay  ere! 

And  on  this  other  tomb  are  also  ex- 
tended two  figures,  male  and  female 

—  ^  theirs  is  the  fisishion  of  a  later 


age« — ^There  is  the  slashed  vest,  and 
the  bulky,  padded  shoulders  and  chest, 
and  the  trunk  hose,  and  long  pointed 
dioea,  with  larger  rosettes,  of  Eliza- 
beth's or  James  s  era.-^And  the  small 
ruff  and  peaked  beard  of  the  male  fi- 
gure, and  the  chain,  and  the  great 
uiumb  ling^-Hill  perfect — And  tlie 
lady's  little  jewelled  skidl-cap,  and 
monstrous  rufi^  and  hour-glass  shape, 
and  the  multitudinous  pkits  of  her 
nether  garments. — And  on  that  com- 
partment of  the  tomb,  the  shield,  with 
the  proud  bearings,  is  visible  enough. 
It  hath  been  emblazoned  in  colours 
proper,  and  patches  of  gules  and  azure 
yet  ding  to  the  ground- work,  and  that 
griffin's  ckw  is  still  Ehcathed  in  or. — 


And  the  surrounding  inacriptions  aie 
all  l^bfe.  In  the  compartmenta  op- 
posite, are  the  names  of  "  Reginald  de 
la  Vere,"  and  "  Dame  Eleanor,  hia 
wife,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Hepburn."  And  in 
the  next,  and  next,  and  yet  another, 
of  three  "  faire  sonnes,"  who  preceded 
their  parents  to  the  grave—and  last — 
f  here  is  no  vacant  space,)  of  "  Agnes 
de  la  Vere,  their  onlye  daughter." — 
Ah !  yes— the  same.  See  there  the  end 
of  all  things ! — Illustrious  descent- 
heroic  deeds— worldly  prosperity — ^p*- 
rental  hopes— strength,  youth,  and 
beauty ! — "  Sic  transit  gbria  mundi." 
Look !  in  that  dark  corner  of  the 
chancdi,  at  the  termination  of  that 
narrow  passage  running  along  from 
the  communion  table  beoind  the  two 
monuments,  is  a  low  strong  iron  door, 
just  visible  from  the  family  pew.  More 
than  half  a  centurv  hath  passed  away 
since  that  door  hath  grated  on  its  ma- 
ty hinges,  but  before  that  period,  fre- 
quently were  its  heavy  bars  removed, 
and  down  the  narrow  stair  to  which  it 

rs,  generation  after  generation  of 
De  k  Veres  descended  to  their 
''  dark  house  of  kindred  dead,"  till  no 
space  remained  unoccupied  in  those 
silent  chambers.  And  it  should  seem 
that  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  race 
drew  near,  from  the  time  that  their 
sepulchral  home,  having  received  the 
apportioned  number  for  whom  its  rest 
was  prepared,  closed  its  inexorabk 
doors  against  their  posterity.  Certain 
it  is,  that  from  about  this  time  the 
name  has  been  gradually  perishing 
away  from  among  the  rolls  of  the  li- 
ving, till  it  rested  at  kst  with  three 
persons  only,  the  son  and  twb  daugh^ 
ters  of  the  tenth  Reginald. 

That  son  was  named  after  his  mar- 
tial ancestor,  but  the  kst  Richard  de 
k  Vere  lived  and  died  a  man  of  peace, 
a  widower,  and  childleas ;  for  the  wife 
of  his  youthful  love  had  been  taken 
from  him  in  the  first  year  of  their 
union,  and,  fknm  the  time  of  her  death, 
withdrawing  from  the  world  and  from 
public  life,  and  well  nigh  from  all 
neighbourly  intercourse,  he  had  lived 
.  entirely  at  the  old  family  mansion  with 
his  two  unmarried  sisters,  whose  ve- 
neration for  the  last  male  survivor  of 
their  ancient  race,  as  well  as  tlieir 
strong  affection  for  him,  suffered  them 
not  to  murmur,  even  in  thought,  at 
the  life  of  total  seclusion,  which,  in  all 
probability,  condemned  diem  to  one  of 
IS 
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dagfe  blesaedoess.  So  the  sqaire  and 
his  two  faithful  companions  lived  on 
together  a  long  Ufa  of  tranquil  mono- 
Umj,  a  TegetatiTO  dream-nke  exiat- 
enee,  ao  unniffled  by  the  usqal  aoci<- 
denta  of  '*  chance  and  change^"  that 
their  very  minda  became  stagnant^  in- 
capable of  reflecting  exterior  objecta, 
aod  inaensible  to  thenoiaeleaa  wafting 
of  Hme'a  piniona,  that  awept  by  so 
gently.  But  those  quiet  waters  brood- 
el  on  their  own  depths— on  "  the 
long-faded  glories  they  covered/'  and 
perhaps  die  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the 
reding  of  nereditary  consequaace^ 
were  never  more  powerful  than  In  the 
hearta  of  thoae  three  secluded  persons, 
whose  existence  was  scarcely  remem- 
bered beyond  the  precincta  of  their 
own  domain,  whose  views,  and  cares, 
and  interesta,  had  long  been  circum- 
scribed by  its  narrow  Uraits,  and  with 
whom  the  very  name  itself,  the  long- 
tranaraitted  name,  would  ao  soon  de- 
scend into  the  dust  and  be  extinct  for 
ever.  Barring  this  human  failing, 
and  peihapa  also  the  unsocial  retired- 
neas  of  uetr  general  habits,  which 
had  grown  on  them  imperceptibly, 
partly  from  natural  shyness,  height- 
ened by  indulgence  into  morbid  feel- 
ing, and  partly  from  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family,  which  they 
dirank  from  exposing  to  the  vulgar 
eye — ^Barring  such  human  fkilings, 
^eae  la^t  descendants  of  die  De  la 
Veres  were  kind,  and  good,  and  pious 
people,  beloved  in  their  household  and 
amongat  their  tenantry,  and  never  na- 
med but  respectfully,  (when  named 
at  aO,)  even  by  the  neighbouring  gen- 
try, with  whom  they  had  long  ceased 
to  keep  up  any  visiting  intercourse, 
beyond  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  morn- 
ing caO.     So  years  stole  on^  till  age 


had  palsied  the  firm  step  of  the  squire, 
and  silvered  the  bright  locks  of  the 
onoe^bloomuig  sisters. 

Then  was  the  last  branch  shaken  off 
the  M  aapiess  tree.  Three  withered 
leaves  yet  hung  upon  it,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  no  siter  vegetadon.  First 
dropt  the  brother ;  and  aoon  after  die 
yonngeat  of  die  venerable  sisters ;  and 
then  one  poor,  infirm,  solitary  female, 
the  laat  oi  her  race,  was  left  alone,  in 
the  desolate  habitation  of  the  once 
flourishing  De  la  Veres.  But  if  you 
would  know  mwe  of  that  antique  man« 
sion,  and  of  its  aged  miatreas  and  her 
immediate  predecessors,  you  most 
come  outside  die  church,  for  there  are 
ikeir  aepulchres.  There,  aincethodo- 
aing  up  of  the  ftmily  vault,  have  the 
later  De  la  Verea  inade  their  beds  in 
the  dust,  though  without  the  walls  of 
die  chuKh,  yet  aa  near  aa  might  be  to 
its  subterranean  chambers,  and  to  the 
ashes  of  their  kindred  dead.  These 
diinga  that  I  have  spoken  of— those 
tombs  and  thoae  hatchmenta,  and  the 
fiunily  pew,  and  the  low  iron  door- 
are  they  not  to  be  aeen,  even  unto  thia 
day,  in  the  ancient  church  of  Halli- 
bum  ? — You  know,  dear  Liliaa !  they 
so  engrossed  our  attention  on  our  first 
visit  to  the  same,  that  dme  remained 
not  that  evening  for  our  purposed  sur- 
vey of  the  old  family  mansion.  Be- 
sides, the  churchyard  was  yet  to  be 
conned  over,  and  the  sun  waa  already 
descending  behind  the  distant  hills. 
So  taking  our  outward  aurvey  of  the 
venerable  church,  and  a  slight  pencil- 
sketob,  almost  as  rapidly  executed,  we 
turned  our  flwes  homeward,  reserving 
for  another  evening  the  farther  prose* 
cution  of  our  andquariaa  researches. 

A. 
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8TATI  COUKSSL,  BT  THE  STATESMEN  OF  COCKAIGNE. 

An  If^aUibU  Recipe  for  making  a  Peoffie  weaHhy,  inielligeni,  moral,  loyal,  free, 
and  happy  ;  extracted  from  &e  New  Encyclopedia  ofState^Medicine,  invent" 
edjbr  tie  benefit  of  the  vforld  in  general,  and  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
particular,  by  the  Statesmen  of  cSekaigne*  ^ 


CoNQUEB  an  island,  situated  as  near 
as  possible  to,  and  iiaving  as  many 
means  of  communication  as  possible 
with,  your  own  shores.  If  by  any 
means  practicable,  let  its  population  be 
as  one  to  two,  comparer  with  your 
own^  and  let  it  comprehend  about  se- 
Ten  millions  of  souls. 

Induce  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to 
let  their  estates,  at  the  highest  rent 
they  can  obtain,  to  middlemen  or  land- 
joboers,  and  then  to  abandon  their 
country,  to  dwell  and  spend  their  in- 
oomea  dsewhere.  Let  it  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  in  the  leases,  that 
the  land-jobbers  shall  be  permitted  to 
subdivide  the  land  as  thev  please ;  to 
let  it  by  auction  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders, no  matter  of  what  character ;  and 
to  do  anything  with  it  that  may  be 
the  most  oonductve  to  their  own  be- 
nefit, save  and  except  making  away 
with  the  fee-simple. 

The  jobbers  having  got  due  autho- 
rity, and  being  secured  from  any  per- 
nidons  restraint  that  the  presence  of 
the  proprietors  might  impose  upon 
them,  will  immediately  commence  a 
course  of  the  moat  liberal  and  benefi- 
cial conduct.  Having  an  interest  in 
the  land  for  only  a  fixed  term  of 
years ;  having  no  other  object  than  to 
extract  from  it  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  profit ;  and  being  under  no 
responsibility  touching  the  state  in 
which  they  may  leave  it,  or  the  culti- 
vators whom  thev  may  settle  upon  it, 
they  will  naturaUy  exhaust  every  ef- 
fort to  re-let  it  for  the  very  highest 
rent  that  can  be  procured.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  dense,  a  matter  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  the^  will,  by  auction- 
letting  and  subdividing,  to  accommo- 
date competition,  easily  be  able  to  let 
for  oonsiaerably  higher  rents  than  any 
endeavours  or  privations  of  the  sub- 
tenanto  can  pay.  This,  aided  by  the 
salutary  labours  which  it  will  imoose 
upon  certain  functionaries  of  the  £ftw, 
will  speedily  dissipate  any  capitsd  that 
the  cultivators  may  possess ;  the  job- 
bers and  attorneys  will  not  only  ob- 
tain a  rack-rent,  but  they  will  obtain 
all  the  stock,  utensils,  &c.  that  the 
fintonata  oeeupicri  may  adventure  up- 


on the  soU.  Of  course,  as  the  capital 
of  the  cultivators,  instead  of  being 
augmented,  will  rapidiv  vanish,  the 
abuitv  to  occupy  good-sised  farms 
will  be  annihilated,  and  the  island 
will  be  cut  into  potatoe-gardens. 

Having,  by  the  emigration  of  the 
proprietors,  practically  rid  yourselvft 
of  a  nobility  and  gentry,  you  will  now 
find  yourselves  disencumbered  of  that 
nuisance,  a  respectable  yeomanrV — a 
class  of  sturdy  masters,  which,  so  long 
as  it  is  permitted  to  exist,  cannot  be 

Erevented  from  making  servants  of  the 
ibourers,  communicating  to  them 
much  knowledge^  and  keeping  them 
in  bondage.  You  will  find  your  coun- 
try population,  that  is,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  island,  to  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  men,  equal  and 
independent;  you  will  find  the  ab- 
surd distinctions  of  class  destroyed, 
and  your  population  melted  into  one 
grand  dass.  You  will  find  this  grand 
class  to  be  composed  of  people  without 
both  capital  and  income — without  food 
and  raiment — ^not  half  employed — ^ha- 
ving no  masters  to  control  them — Sha- 
ving no  other  class  to  mislead  them  by 
example — having  full  liberty  to  spend 
their  time  as  they  please— impelled 
by  idleness  to  congregate  together,  and 
to  contract  habits  of  the  most  liberal 
character — and  having  no  means  of 
changing  their  condition.  Any  plan 
that  would  cause  the  proprietors  to 
promote  the  system  of  subdivision, — 
for  example,  one  that  should  give  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  potatoe-gar- 
den  occupiers, — ^might  aid  greatly  in 
producing  this  glorious  consumma- 
tion. 

This  will  necessarily  make  the  peo« 
pie  of  your  island  wealthy. 

In  accomplishing  thitf*  great  work, 
you  will,  no  doubt,  have  much  oppo- 
sition to  encounter  from  the  bigotted 
slaves  of  antiouated  prejudices.  Al- 
though the  influence  of  these  wretch- 
ed people  is  rapidly  hastenii^  to  ex- 
tinction, it  is  sdll  formidable.  Your 
weapons  in  combating  them  must  be 
the  divine  science  oif  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  the  divine  Liberal  System. 

If  these  bigots  declare  that  this> 
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uMm^tihteperMontf  any  other  eQ»9€, 
wfli  inefitebly  make  the  people  pau- 
pers,  iMrbariftiiBy  profligates^  and  nif- 
fiaoB^  fint  laugh  at  them— one  laogh 
has  more  potency  with  the  maas  of 
men  than  ten  fiicts  or  arguments; 
then  assert  Uist  the  absence  of  the 
landlords  cannot  prodoce  any  eril^  and 
that  die  jobbers  are  a  beneficial  order 
of  men>  and  quote  the  Edmbnigh  Re- 
view to  prove  it, — shew,  by  the  divine 
seience  of  Political  Economy,  that  the 
stale  maxim,  "  custom  is  second  na- 
ture," is  a  fiction — that  in  rents,  wa- 
ges, prices^  &c.,  supply  and  demand 
govern  everything,  and  diflferenoes  in 
personal  disposition  and  feeling,  in  ha- 
bits and  means,  in  the  prejumces  and 
partialities  of  education,  rsnk,  and 
class,  have  no  influence  over  them.  No 
landlord  will  ever  take  less  than  the 
lull  rent  for  his  land,  and  no  tenant 
vrill  "ever  ofiinr  more  for  it.  A  landlord 
will  not,  from  large  revenue,  a  prince- 
ly spirit,  prejudices  derived  from  his 
Ibrcnthers,  and  a  pride  in  seeing  his 
estates  in  high  cultivation,  and  peo- 
pled by  an  intelligent  and  opulent  te- 
nantry, let  his  land  below  its  value; 
and  a  tenant  will  not,  from  the  fear  of 
starvation,  a  contempt  of  hone&ty,  and 
t,  peculiar  system  of  land-letting,  co- 
venant to  pay  a  rent  which  will  feed 
him  on  potatoes,  clothe  him  in  rags, 
and  prevent  him  from  paying  any  cre- 
ditor that  he  may  have,  save  his  land- 
lord. If  rents  become  excessive,  the 
cultivators  of  land  will  immediately 
betake  themselves  to  trade  and  manu- 
&ctures,  which,  of  course,  will  find 
them  profitable  employment.  Provi- 
ded the  laws  do  not  interfere,  societv 
will  ever  adopt  those  systems  which 
will  pfroduce  it  the  most  benefit ;  it 
will  ever  keep  its  different  kinds  of  la- 
boorers  equally  paid,  and  it  will  ever 
equalise  mofits.  All  this  msy  be  tri- 
umphantly established  by  the  divine 
science  of  Political  Economy. 

It  is  a  most  lamentable  truth,  that 
things  in  Great  Britain  set  themselves 
in  fearftil  array  against  this  divine 
science.  The  servants  of  wealthy  tra- 
ders and  people  of  fiirtnne  have  double 
and  treble  the  wages  that  the  servants 
of  other  people  have,  yet  they  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  wnole  servants  of 
the  eountry,  and  there  is  as  great  a  su- 
penbundance  of  them  as  of  any  other 
deseription  of  servants.  Th^  have 
the  least  labour  and  no  extra  snare  of 
As^riottltoral  wages  are  nearly 


double  theamount  in  some  counties,  of 
what  they  are  in  others.  Manufac- 
turing labourers  can  earn  nearly  as 
much  more  as  agricultural  ones.  A 
vast  portion  of  the  large  proprietors  of 
land  let  their  farms  for  hair  the  rent 
that  small  proprietors  obtain.  A  very 
large  share  of  the  land  of  EngUuid 
would,  at  this  moment,  let  for  nearly 
double  its  present  rent,  if  it  were  let 
by  auction.  This  is  not  an  accidental, 
temporary  state  of  things,  but  it  is  die 
regular  and  permanent  one ;  it  is  one 
which  is  immediately  re-established, 
if  accident  change  it  for  a  moment. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  militates  most  de- 
testably against  the  doctrines  of  sup- 
ply and  d^and,  natural  equalizations, 
&c.,  as  applied  to  rents  and  wages. 

If  the  bigots  get  hold  of  these  Uiings, 
scoff  at  their  ignorance,  and  swear  that 
facts  aro  nothing  when  opposed  to  Po- 
litical Economy, — ^if  they  dilate  on  any 
awkward  traits  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  your  lalanders,  protest 
that  the  Islanders  are  beggared  by 
taxes  even  though  they  pay  none ;  pro- 
test, that  the  Government,  by  its  ty- 
ranny, drives  them  to  crime,  even 
though  it  suffer  them  to  do  nearly 
what  they  please ;  if  ^he  land  be  sub- 
ject to  tithes,  protest  that  these  ruin 
the  occupiers,  though  they  may  not 
be  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  rent 
Above  all  things,  never  admit  that 
rents  can  be  excessive  and  ruinous.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  cover  your  oppo- 
nents with  the  most  unsavoury  epithets. 
The  a^ectives  bigotted,  illiberal,  in- 
tolerant, slavish,  &c.,  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exceedingly  effective  when  em- 
ployed against  the  bigots ;  be  profosa 
in  the  use  of  them. 

Having  exalted  your  Islandersto  the 
condition  described,  you  must  next 
take  measures  for  preventing  than 
from  being  dragged  from  it.  Thefar 
own  efibrts  would  do  nothing,  but 
those  of  others  might  do  much  if  not 
o^tposed.  Vou  must,  in  the  first  place, 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  pro-' 
prietors  from  changing  their  conduct. 
Defend  them  in  every  practicable  way. 
Declare  that  they  do  exactly  what 
they  ought.  Protest,  that  on  every 
principle  of  Political  Economy,  if  they 
dwelt  on  their  estates  they  would  exact 
as  high  rents  as  the  jobbers^they 
would  pay  no  regard  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of,  and  obtain  no  mflu- 
ence  over,  their  tenants — ^they  would 
employ  qo  labourers  on  ihcir  grauids 
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-.^dwj  and  fbdr  lugs  alallUshiaeiiCa 
ot  weQ-tanglit  dmnestia  woald  do 
noCliiiig  towards  dvilisiiic  the  barlMur« 
#08  TiUBgaa  they  would  implant  no 
good  habits  and  principles — tneir  pre- 
sence woold  destroy  no  petty  oppres- 
sioDS,  and  pat  down  nopemicions  feel- 
ings—in a  word,  their  residence  on 
their  estates  woold  not  alter  matters 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

Folitieal  Economy,  like  sorgery,  is 
•  line  science  for  freenng  the  bkod. 
It  disposes  men  to  operate  on  each 
other  as  thoo^  they  were  logsof  tim* 
bcr  ;  it  brinn  them  to  a  lewd,  in  (eel- 
is^,  and  msles  them  measnre  erery- 
thmg  by  the  rule  of  profit  and  loo. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  pioneer  for  the 
liberal  system.  When  you  have,  by 
the  aid  of  this  subume  science, 
thoroughly  filled  the  noble  and  other 
landlords  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
connting-hoose  and  the  shop-count- 
er, Tou  must  then  assail  them  with 
the  liberal  system.  Attack  with  all  your 
might  religious  teachers,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  reugious  precepts:  this  will 
purify  them  from  any  principles  that 
■mv  restrain  them  from  dissipation 
and  lioentionsness*  Assail  any  laws 
that  may  be  m^t  to  protect  public 
morsls — defend  by  implication,  if  you 
cannot  in  decency  do  it  directly,  Tice 
and  immoralirr — ^if  you  know  any  pro- 
fligates stained  with  every  private  and 
vublic  vice,  erj  them  up  as  the  most 
Ubersl  and  estimable  of^  men,  and  as 
perfect  models  of  conduct :  this  can 
acarcelj  fail  of  rendering  the  land- 
lords hoentious  and  profl^te.  Pour 
the  most  blackening  Ub^  on  your 
country  and  your  countrymen,  and  the 
most  ^zzling  panegyrics  on  other  na^ 
tions  ;  this  will  necessarily  divest  the 
landlords  of  those  vulgar  and  pemici- 
oua  f|re|udicea — the  love  of  country  and 
public  spirit. 

If  you  succeed  in  rendering  the  pro- 
prietors covetous  and  selfish,  sensual 
md  debanchedj  and  tlie  deq^isers  of 
their  conntry  and  countrymen,  in  a 
woid,  libersl  and  enlightened  men, 

a  will  make  them  the  steadiest 
b  of  your  system  in  the  island. 
Ton  will  impel  them  to  dwell  con- 
stantly amidst  the  licentiousness  of 
other  countries,  incite  them  to  give 
the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  job- 
ber system,  and  lead  them  to  regard 
any  vices  uid  crimes  that  may  distin- 
gHsh  those  who  people  their  -estatea, 
nawaoDy  proofs  that  the  people  are 


more  iakfW  and  eiiluriUeMil  than  those 
of  other  nations.  The  oonversion  of 
the  proprietors  into  profligate  spend- 
thrifts must  be  the  principal  oliject  of 
your  attentkm*  Only  mould  them  in- 
to these,  and  you  may  then  easily 
mtke  them  anything  dse  that  you 
may  desire.  Such  spendthrifts,  with- 
out any  tuition,  adopt  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  in  letting  their 
estates.  Virtual  auction  is  their  rukii 
They  opevate  aa  a  pestilence  upon  that 
abomination,  a  wealthy  yeomanry, 
and  upon  that  intolerable  subjection 
in  which  such  a  yeomanry  keeps  a^ri- 
enltural  labourers ;  of  course  they  de- 
stroy those  pernicious  habits  and  feel- 
ings which  nave  so  long  distinguished 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  of 
Great  Britain. 

While  you  are  thus  operating  upon 
the  land-proprietors  of  the  island,  yoa 
wiU  be  producing  the  most  beneficial 
effects  among  those  of  your  own  ooun- 
try. 

If  any  attempts  be  made  to  intro- 
duce those  baleful  things  the  poor-laws 
into  your  island,  resist  them  to  the 
utmosL  Here  sgain  the  divine  science 
of  Political  Economy  must  be  your 
chief  weapon.  Prove  by  this  incom- 
parable science,  that  the  assuring  to 
Hie  labourer  of  a  provision  from  the 
parish  when  he  cannot  procure  woric, 
will  inevitably  make  him  refuae  to 
irork  at  all—that  labourers  ought  to 
be  left  to  beg  if  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment :  that  begging,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  instead  of  making  them 
idle,  will  make  them  most  industfioiis 
— that  the  depraved  habits,  which 
begging  inevitably  gives,  will  make 
them  the  more  valuable  members  of 
society— that  it  will  add  prodigiously 
to  public  wealth,  if  the  land  be  covered 
with  clouds  of  beggars — that  work  can 
always  be  had  if  labourers  will  seek 
it — snd  that  every  system  ought  to  he 
immediately  destroved,  which  produ- 
ces the  least  of  abuse  and  eril,  no 
matter  how  comprehensive  and  com- 
plicated it  may  be,  and  what  benefits 
may  flow  from  it. 

Here  again  you  will,  no  doubt*  be 
vigorously  assaulted  by  the  bigots. 
They  will  fling  some  awkward  nets 
at  your  teeth,  for  Fortune,  tliat  illibe- 
ral and  slavidi  goddess,  seems  to  have 
maliciously  fawioned  the  history  of 
this  despicable  country  in  which  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  tobe  bom,  in- 
to an  invetftmte  enemy  to  onr  sahlint 
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They  wfli  tdl  ywi  tbat  the 
poQi-fanni  opcctted  fer  omtmiei  with* 
ont  iBJuriiig  the  lAbcmren'  induitrjr-^ 
that,  not  forty  yean  nnoe,  the  country 
hhmxMr  held  it  to  he  the  extreme  of 
degradatum  lo  leoeiye  aid  from  thA 
panah,  and  wmtld  nefer  crave  it  ex« 
emt  irooi  imperioas  neoeseity*  They 
wui  mainlaiB  that  these  inoontrover* 
tiUe  fiieta  prove  that  thepoor-lawsyand 
die  higheat  degree  of  indoatry  in  the 
,  em  exiat  together,  not  for  a 
J  hot  pmnaaently.  The^  will 
DtaiB  that  the  natucal  operation  of 
the  pooi^kws  ia,  not  to  injure,  hut  to 
pmuiute  indnatiy—- that  if  voa  eompel 
a  man  to  beg,  you  make  nim  a  har 
and  a  thief,  yon  destroy  his  morahh— 
that  if  yon  destroy  his  mefals,  you  de- 
stroy his  industry — and  tiiat  the  poor- 
hiws,  in  protecting  his  morals,  protect 
his  industry.  They  will  assert  exist* 
hug  facts  to  prove  Uiat  there  may  be 
an  exocas  ci  Isboorers,  that  it  may  be 
impossible  for  this  excess  to  obtain 
employment  or  to  escape  starvation, 
save  through  parish  relief  or  begging ; 
that  thia  cxocm  would  still  be  round 
if  the  poor-laws  were  destroyed,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  these  laws 
would  increaae,  in  a  fiightful  degree, 
the  evik  that  flow  from  it.  They  will 
tell  vou  that  the  scsreity  of  wodc,  and 
Gobbett  and  your  /tfrrra/ writers,  were 
the  meanaof  destroying  the  pride,  in« 
dependence^  and  other  good  feelings  of 
your  labonring  papulation ;  and  that 
the  poor-laws  were  not  their  auxiliarjr> 
but  their  enemr.  They  will  maintain 
thata  British  labourer  will  still  work 
whenever  he  can  obtsin  employment, 
and  will  still  do  aa  much  lalwnr  in 
the  day  aa  two  labourers  of  sny  other 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  operation 
of  the  poor-laws.  And  they  will, 
perhaps,  have  the  bloshless  effin>ntsry 
to  say,  that  these  laws  have  done  more 
to  exalt  the  mocsl  snd  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  labouring  oeders,  thsa 
snything  else  in  your  system;  and 
that  thedivine  science  of  Politicsl  £00- 
nemy,  in  so  fiur  ss  it  operates  saaittst 
nubnc  morals  ngninst  national  phi- 
Isnthropy  and  bcncvolcnco  egainst 
die  pure  snd  lofty  feelings  which  an- 
tM|nated  moralists  and  philosophers 
were  at  such  pains  to  implant— it  ope« 
rates  not  only  against  the  other  inte- 
rssli  of  the  state>  but  most  perakioua* 
ly  against  national  wealth. 

Meet  all  this  by  once  more  sascrt- 
iflg,  that  tefes  SM  nothing  when  op- 


posed  to  Politicsl  Economy.  DsdsM 
that  this  sublime  science  standa  upon 
the  infbllible  maxims,  that  men  and 
bodies  of  men  ivill  always  do  what  il 
ia  their  interest  to  do,  and  that  all 
men,  no  matter  of  what  diapoaitiep» 
habits,  raak,  and  country,  will  always 
act  alike  in  the  same  arcumslsnoes. 
Demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  mta^ 
ims*  Shew  tha^  as  it  is  the  manifest 
intsresC  of  all  men  to  be  industrious 
honest,  virtoous,  and  orderW,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  sny  man,  or  body  oi  meB» 
to  be  idle,  knavish,  vicious,  and  tur* 
bulent,  if  not  impelled  to  it  by  sudi 
causes  as  the  poor  laws ;  and  that, 
therefore,  religion  and  irreligiony  the 
most  opposite  kinds  of  instruction,  the 
most  discordant  opinions  and  pnjudi-* 
ees,  will  have  the  ssme  e£fect  on  htt>« 
man  conduct  Quote  iu  proof  the  no* 
torious  facts,  that  the  radicals,  a  few 
years  since,  did  what  it  was  their  in^ 
terest  to  do — ^that  the  mobs  and  pr»« 
cessionists  of  the  late  Queen  did  what 
it  was  their  interest  to  do-^and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  weaver, 
collier,  and  other  associations  of  Im* 
bourein,  are  at  this  moment  acting  ia 
tlie  wisest  possible  mskiner  for  nicir 
oi^n  interestsL  Sheu(  that  it  is  contra 
ry  to  every  principle  of  Political  £oo« 
jiomy,  for  the  labouring  daises  to  ha 
kept  under  surveillance  and  control, 
and  point  in  proof  to  the  sj^ndid  re* 
suits  which  Iwve  ^rung  mxa  the  ro« 
pesl  of  the  combination-Jaws.  Having 
done  this,  you  may  then,  by  means  of 
the  celestial  liberal  aystero,  prove  that 
public  morals  are  a  public  curae,  and 
that  the  community  will  never  pros** 
per  until  it  is  converted  into  a  mass  off 
vice  and  profligacv. 

Your  island  will,  perhaps,  he  threat- 
ened with  anothor  evil  from  which  yosi 
must  vigilanfly  protect  it^  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  war  there  were,  in  Grieat 
Britain,  as  many  respectable  farmers* 
sons  snd  others,  in  want  of  good-sined 
&rms,  and  unable  to  obtain  them,  in 
their  native  country,  as  would  have 
been  able  to  occupy  a  very  large  part 
of  your  island.  This,  from  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  things,  is  very  likety  to 
happen  again ;  and  if  these  persons: 
havereas(mable  indnoement,  they  will 
throng  to  your  island  ia  crowds.  Their 
being  permitted  to  do  so.  would  have 
the  most  fatal  and  mehmcholy  consfr* 
quences.  They  would  introduce  a 
meet  pernicious  amount  of  unborrow- 
ed agrkniUmcal  oapitat^they  would 
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MtaUldi  the  most  rninoiu  systeniB  of 
nMaMgonent — they  would  destroy  the 
equality  and  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple— they  woold  convert  a  very  large 
part  of  your  one  grand  daas  into  ler- 
vantSy  and  effectually  control  them— • 
they  would  popagate  the  moat  nils- 
chietfoofi  hahita  and  opiniona— and 
they  would  produce  a  variety  of  other 
grievooa  evila.  What  we  have  reoom- 
mended,  touching  the  landlords,  will, 
hy  keeping  up  rents,  he  one  means  of 
keeping  tl^m  away ;  and  what  we  are 
dbout  to  reoommoid,  will  supply  all 
that  may  he  lacking  for  their  effectual 
cacdusion. 

Toumust  now  direct  your  attention 
to  that  moat  important  point,  the  sup* 
plving  of  the  people  of  your  island 
with  just  opinions  and  feelings.  The 
divine  liberal  system  must  here  he 
your  principal  guide.  Keep  the  fiusta 
lor  ever  before  you,  that  this  system 
earries  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  regular  Clergy,  the  Pro- 
testant IMsienters,  and  the  practice  of 
religion ;  that  it  oonstantlv  advocates 
those  things  which  form  the  primary 
sources  of  vice  and  guilt ;  that  it  hol^ 
up  the  profligatea  of  this  and  other 
countries  as  the  best  of  mortals :  that 
it  ranks  hatred  of  public  functionaries 
and  governments  among  the  cardinal- 
virtues,  and  that  it  anxiously  sighs  to 
leverse  all  that  at  present  exists  in 
thii  country.  Keep  this  fact,  we  say, 
lor  ever  bc&re  you,  and  act  according- 

The  jobbers  will  do  no  little  towards 
aoeomplidiing  what  the  liberal  system 
idll  prescribe,  without  you.  They  will 
oonnive  at,  and  encourage,  illicit  distU- 
lation,  the  robbing  the  dergvman  of 
his  tiUies,  &c.  &c  This  will  nave  the 
■lost  beneficial  efiect  in  fk-eeing  the 
people  from  the  restraints  which  ho- 
neaty,  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  other 
feelmgs  of  a  similarly  pernicious  na- 
ture, impose.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
exactions  of  the  jobbers  will  place  the 
peof^  in  that  glorious  state  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  of  bodily  degradation 
and  mental  darkness,  in  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  men  to  know  and 
practise  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice^  innocence 
and  crime ; — in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
poaaible  for  wrong,  vice,  and  crime,  to 
aasume  any  other  than  the  moat  ag- 
gpeavated  character. 
Your  eare,  of  course,  must  be  to 
r  what  the  jobben  may  leave 


undone,  and  to  taka  every  poaatble 
means  for  preventii]^  others  mm  ren« 
dering  your  combuoMed  labours  of  no 
effect. 

If  the  established  Church  of  the 
island  resemble  that  of  England,  you 
must  be  implacable  enemies  of  the 
clergy,  for  they  will  contend  against 
you  in  everything.  You  must,  as  good 
Liberals  and  true,  detest  the  Fkt>tes- 
tant  religion  in  general,  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular. 
It  would  be  most  d^irable  if  you  oonld 
abolish  religion  altogether,  but  thia 
perhaps  womd  be  scarcely  practicable. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  handa  that 
man  is  **  a  religious  animal,"  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  if  you  oppose  athe- 
ism or  deism  to  protestantism,  you 
will  hardly  triumph.    It  will  oonse- 

auently  be  wise  in  you  to  war  againat 
lie  regular  dercy,  by  means  of  any 
other  religion  that  may  posaese  the 
greatest  number  of  the  following  eh** 
ncteristics  :— 

If  it  call  itself  a  Christian  one,  it 
must  comprehend  in  its  creed  as  mudi 
of  what  is  flatly  oppoeed  to  the  New 
Teatament,  as  will  make  it  practical 
heathenism. 

It  must  invest  its  priests  with  the 
attributes  of  God — ^it  must  place  them 
above  God — it  must  even  make  God 
seem  to  be  but  their  passive  instru* 
ment ;  a  bdng  existing  only  to  save 
or  consign  to  perdition  as  they  may 
dictate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  it 
must  exact  from  the  people,  for  the 
priests,  the  most  slavish,  blind,  and 
abject  obedience,  and  it  must  give  to 
the  priests  unlimited  authority  to  de- 
dde,  in  spite  of  the  scriptures,  or  any 
other  authority,  divine  or  human,  what 
shall,  and  what  shall  not,*foe  regarded 
as  religious  duty.  This  will  have  the 
blessed  efifect  of  turning  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  their  Maker  to  the 
priests ;  it  will  give  the  worship  and 
obedience  to  the  latter  instead  of  the 
former. 

Its  priests,  while  they  must  speak 
incessantly  of  their  power  to  foi^ve 
sins,  and  to  admit  into,  and  exdude 
^m  heaven,  any  one  they  please, 
must  instruct  the  people  that  salvation 
depends  not  on  a  virtuous  and  pioua 
life ;  that  it  will  not  be  forfeited  by  a 
life  of  the  darkest  vices  and  crimes  ; 
and  that  all  that  is  necessarv  to  ob- 
tain it  ia,  to  go  through  such  forms, 
repeat  sudi  words,  and  pay  such  soma 
or  money,  as  they  may  dictate.  They 
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most  mtko  die  people  bdieve,  that 
thev  may  oommit  toe  most  flagrant 
wickednesB  again  and  again,  and  still 
be  fymven,  on  each  tenns  as  all  haTe 
it  in  their  power  to  offer;  and  that  the 
blackeat  wretch  that  ever  cursed  the 
eerth  will  be  sure  of  entering  hearen, 
if  he  get  that  forgiveness  from  them, 
which  he  can  so  easily  obtain.  This 
will  have  the  most  beneficial  opera- 
tion imaginable.  It  will  destroy  the 
power  of  oonadenoe, — it  will  take  away 
the  £bkt  of  future  punishment  alto- 
gethcTj — it  will  convince  the  people 
that  they  may  commit  any  wickedness 
whatever ;  that  they  may  rob,  bum, 
and  assassinate,  as-  they  please,  and 
still  be  in  no  danger  of  perdition ;  and 
it  wHl,  of  course,  make  the  religion, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  pander  of  the 
worst  passions'and  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature.  Only  depose  God>  and 
deify  the  priest;  make  the  name  of 
the  one  the  tool  of  the  other ;  and 
substitute  the  priest's  inventions  for 
the  preoents  of  scripture,  and  your  re- 
ligion will  inevitably  destroy  those  pes- 
tilential things — public  morals. 

This  religion  must,  of  course,  stre- 
nuously insist  on  the  suppression  of 
the  scriptures,  and  all  sound  expo- 
sitions of  Christianity.  It  must  per- 
mit the  free  circulation  of  writmgs 
that  contain  direct  incitementa  to  vice 
and  crime ;  it  must  sanction  the  use 
of  these  in  the  schools,  but  it  must,  on 
no  consideration,  suffer  the  people  to 
resd  the  Bible. 

It  must  positlvelv  prohibit  the  peo- 
ple from  entering  tne  churches  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  Protestant  cha- 
pds ;  it  must  proclaim  the  more  de- 
vout, Bible-reading,  Bible-obeving 
Protestants,  to  be  the  greatest  and  the 
most  unpardonable  sinners ;  it  must 
assert  that  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ed Church  have  no  spiritual  character, 
and  are  a  nuisance  to  the  countrv ;  and 
it  must  maintain,  that  while  tnere  is 
no  hell  for  its  own  followers,  there  is 
no  heaven  for  the  followers  of  other 
religions. 

The  priests  of  this  religion  ought  to 
possess,  at  least,  an  hundred-fold  more 
of  direct  authority  than  the  regular 
dagy;  they  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
perfectly  despotic.  They  must  insist 
upon  auricular  confession,  for  this  will 
pLoe  their  flocks  at  their  mercy.  They 
must  T^galailj  visit  the  houses  of  the 
people,  and  carry  off  by  main  force  the 
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Bible,  rdigioua  tracts,  and  all  other 
obnoxious  writinp.  They  must  be 
permitted  to  inflict  the  most  aeyfite 
personal  punishments  on  all  who  may 
dare  to  disobey  their  commands.  They 
must  impose  penances,  which  are  about 
equal  to  the  legsl  punisbmentsof  whip* 
ping  and  standii^^  in  the  pillory,  for 
lighter  offences ;  and  they  must  em- 
ploy excommunication,  which  is  the 
loss  of  character,  and  ruin — which,  if 
not  equal  to,  is  but  one  degree  short 
of,  death"— against  graver  ones.  These 
punishments  must  be  resorted  to,  with- 
out mercy,  against  all  who  may  dare  to 
enter  a  Protestant  place  of  worship, 
or  retain  in  their  possession  a  Bible  or 
a  religious  tract. 

While  the  priests  must  thus  effec- 
tually prevent  the  people  from  reading 
the  scriptures,  and  obtaining  religious 
knowledse,  they  must  shew  the  ut- 
most indulgence  to  vices ;  thev  must 
permit  the  profiination  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
if  they  know  that  they  have  incendia- 
ries and  murderers  in  their  flocks,  they 
must  conceal  it  from  the  legal  autho- 
rities ;  if  they  know  that  a  plot  is  con* 
oocting,  for  ruining  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  innocent  families,  they  must 
not  reveal  it ;  they  must  tell  the  dyinff 
felon  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  thou^ 
thejT  know  that  he  is  passing,  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth,  to  the  presence  of 
his  Maker;  they  must  on  no  account 
excommunicate  a  man  for  being  a  mur- 
derer or  a  traitor. 

A  i^riesthood  teaching  a  religion 
like  this,  and  possessing  these  terrible 
powers,  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the 
most  boundless  authority  over  a  peo- 
ple so  happily  circumstanced  as  those 
of  your  island.  It  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining, virtually,  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity. It  cannot  fail  of  being  able  to 
lead,  or  drag  the  people,  to  anything 
whatever.  It  cannot  fail  of  establish- 
ing nearly  everything  that  the  divine 
liberal  system  wishes  to  see  establish- 
ed in  point  of  morals. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  j^ive 
to  a  peasantry  the  political  feelings 
which  this  glorious  system  inculcates. 
All  the  circumstances  in  which  a  pea- 
santry is  placed,  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  it  orderly  and  loyal.  Its 
minute  subdivisions,  its  occupation, 
and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  it  with 
Uberai  newspapers,  of  placing  before  it 
/t^eroZ  examples,  of  establishing  amidst 
it  liberal  teachers,  and  of  bringing 
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within  its  bearing  liberal  harangnes^ 
all  operate  most  powerfully  against 
rendering  it  turbulent  and  disaffected. 
Your  main  instrnments,  therefore,  in 
operating  upon  the  politics  of  your 
country  population^  must  be  your 
priests,  and,  of  course,  these  must  be 
itirious  political  intriguers.  Their  po- 
litical, will  be  asboundless  as  their  re^ 
liglous  influence,  and  they  will  render 
your  people  exactly  what  the  liberal 
system  would  wish  to  make  them  in 
politics. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to 

S'ove,that  the  State  ought  not  to  have 
e  least  influence  or  authority  over 
the  priests — ^that  it  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree in  their  education  and  appoint- 
ment— ^that  the  men  who,  by  acting 
die  double  part  of  spies  and  tyrants — 
who,  by  compulsion  and  terror,  as 
well  as  persuasion  and  seduction — 
who,  by  inflicting  the  most  grievous 
punishments,  and  producing  the  be- 
iief»  that  they  can  admit  into  heaven, 
or  cast  into  hcU,  whomsoever  they 
please,  hold  despotic  sway  over  five  or' 
six  millions  of  the  people,  and  terrify 
the  government  from  taking  any  mea- 
mires  that  may  displease  them^  ought 
to  be  independent  of,  and  above,  the 
government.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
need  evidence  to  establish  it.  The 
priests  ought  positively  to  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  State,  and  to  assert 
their  supremacy  over  it.  Their  head 
ought  to  be  some  foreign  potentate — 
some  crafty  and  unprincipled  Italian  : 
a  man  dwelling  in  the  most  ignorant 
and  licentious  part  of  Europe;  one 
who  will,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  at- 
tack your  national  institutions  and  11- 
'  berty,  avow  his  hatred  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  assert  that  they  ought  to  be 
**  extirpated."  This  man  ougnt  to  no- 
minate the  higher  of  the  pnests,  and 
tliese,  his  creatures,  ought  to  nominate 
the  inferior  ones. 

It  may^  however,  be  most  just  and 
pnmer  for  the  State  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
catmn  of  the  priests,  provided  it  be  re- 
strained frrm  interfering  in  such  edu- 
cation. Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
firable  than  that  the  State  should 
educate  men  to  proclaim  that  the  re- 
gular clergy  have  no  religious  charac- 
ter, and  Uiat  they  are  a  nuisance  to 
the  island,  to  combine  with  any  poli- 
tical faction  that  may  put  the  public 
peaee  and  weal  in  peril,  and  tovponge 
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from  their  starving  flocSca  lAie  money 
necessary  to  flsed  and  arm  such  fac- 
tion. 

^  Although  miracle  alone  could  pre- 
yent  a  religion  and  priesthood  like 
these  from  rendering  such  a  people  as 
your  islanders  everything  you  could 
wish  in  morals  and  politics,  still  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  trust  to  them 
wholly.  It  is  better  to  be  doubly 
armed,  than  to  be  without  weapons. 
It  will  therefore  be  highlv  prudent  to 
form  a  gigantic  political  faction  to  act 
as  their  ally,  and  to  perform  such  la- 
bours in  politics  as  it  might  be  un- 
seemly in  the  priesthood  to  undertake. 

The  leaders  of  this  faction  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  be  lawyers.  Law- 
yers,  when  they  plunge  into  polxtios, 
nave  far  less  than  other  men  of  such 
scruples  as  your  faction  ought  to  be 
wholly  flree  from.  These  lawyers 
ought  to  be  fanatical,  superstitious, 
crazy,  hot-headed,  blind,  and  ignorant 
in  the  last  degree ;  they  ought,  more 
especially,  to  be  intensely  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, of  the  principles  of  liberty^  and 
of  the  character  of  the  British  people. 
When  these  lawyers  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  your  priests  must  com- 
bine both  themsdves  and  their  flocks 
with  them :  This  will,  of  course,  make 
your  people  religiously  obey  whatever 
the  lawyers  may  dictate.  As  lawyers, 
no  matter  what  they  undertake,  must 
always  have  money  to  work  with, 
your  priests  whom  the  state  educates 
must  extract  from  their  starving  flocks 
— if  seduction  fail,  they  can  employ 
threats  and  punishments — some  fifty 
thousand  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the 
lawyers.  A  portion  of  this  money 
ought  to  be  avowedly  employed  in  bri- 
bing the  newspaper  writers  of  the  em- 
pire, and  this  will  necessarily  procttre 
you  other  most  potent  allies.  It  will 
be  most  wise  to  secure  the  asnstaalce 
of  Cobbett,  and  aU  such  writers.  A 
hired  agent  established  in  London  may 
be  of  great  service. 

You  will  now  be  secure.  The  esta- 
blished clergy— the  government — the 
whole  world-^may  do  what  they  please, 
and  you  may  laugh  at  them  all. 

You  must^  however,  not  slumber 
in  giving  to  your  terrific  means  opera- 
tion. Laws  are  hateful  things  to  tile 
dirine  liberal  system ;  therHRore  ywi 
must  destroy  the  laws,  or  render  twin 
inoperative.  The  jobbers  wBl  disqwi- 
11 
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AmciiomncB  to  execute  the  hmu,  and 
yonrpriesdiood  and  fiictkni  mutt  dia* 
r  U  fo  fiuiuBhing  legal  witness* 
( will  do  muck  towards  ran* 
dering  the  lawa  a  dead  letter.  If  the 
goremment  prosecute  traitors-— if  pri* 
vate  individaak  prosecute  rioters,  rob- 
bers»  and  murderers — ifadmyman 
brinp  an  action  for  tithes  Jawfimy  doe 
to hua — if  amember  of  another  reU* 
gion  iiring  an  action  against  a  member 
of  youra^-the  expenses  oi  the  defence 
must^  in  all  case%  be  defrayed  by  the 
lunda  of  your  Action.  As  no  priTate 
unoonnected  Indi  viduals,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  will  be  able  to  contend  against 
the  pnrse  of  your  faction  in  oourta  of 
law,  thia  will  supply  all  that  may  he 
^ranting  for  rendering  the  laws  a  nul- 
Jity.  It  will  yield  another  mighty  ad- 
^paBlage— it  will  give  employment  and 
bread  to  your  lawrers. 

The  xegnlar  Clergy  are  solemnly 
fdedged  to  their  God  and  their  conn- 
try  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
aiake  your  peonle  good  Christians; 
.they  are  expressly  enjoined  to  do  this 
by  the  lawa.  In  so  iJur  aa  their  effiyrts 
nay  be  saocessfiil,  they  will  take  the 
aovereignty  from  your  priesthood  and 
he$km,  and  give  it  to  the  State--they 
will  establish  that  horrible  state  of 
things  in  rnpect  of  religion  and  poli- 
ties, whidi  is  to  be  seen  in  Great  Bri- 
tain: Youmnst,  of  course,  vigorous- 
ly oppose  them*  If  you  suffer  them  to 
emulate  the  Scriptures,  you  sreruinp- 
4ed,  therefore  your  mobs,  inflamed  and 
hatded  by  your  priesthood  and  fao- 
tion^  muat  put  down  by  force  thdr 
Bifale^meetings.  Your  people  must  be 
tanght  to  detest  the  Bible,  and  to  cry, 
''  Down  with  the  BiUe  r  and  your 
priesta  must  solemnly  churge  them,  in 
their  offidal  character,  not  to  retain 
die  Scriptures,  or  any  religious  trea- 
tise, if  put  into  their  handa. 

If  the  bigots  dedare  that  it  is  vir- 
tual trasaon  for  your  priesthood  and 
Action  to  make  themsdves  the  censors 
of  the  nrcso  ?to  pxevent  the  regular 
ckigy  mm  doing  what  the  law  and 
'the  religion  of  the  State  command 
<diem  to  do — to  prohibit  the  circula- 
tion of  die  religlonB  creed  of  the  State 
-Mo  prevent  the  people  from  making 
themaelveB  acquainted:  wilft  this  creed 
— Hud  to  prevent  the  reading  of  that 
•idiidi  ia  published  under  the  authori- 
ty of  the  State,  and  which  is  the  only 
genuine  source  of  Christianity—treat 
Vol.  XVII. 
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them  with  aiknt  soom.  The  mmhi 
UbenUitf  of  the  nation-will  render  any 
otheri!eply  useless. 

If  your  priests  be  so  Indiscraet  aa  to 
enter  into  sober  disputations  with  the 
regular  clergy  touching  the  propriety 
1^  circulating  the  Scriptures,  repre- 
hend such  dilatations  vehemently. 
Swear  that  they  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce anything  but  misdiief,  and  to 
wove  it,  shew  that  die  disputations  ia 
Parhament--4iewspaper  discussions— 
theologieal  controversies^-in  fine,  av* 
gumentatioB  and  discnssion  of  eve^ 
kind — only  stifle  inquiry,  destroy 
knowledge,  overthrow  trum,  and  pro- 
duce every  variety  of  baleftd  oonae* 
<^uence8.  The  lihend  part  of  die  n»» 
tion  will  believe  you. 
'  If  the  government,  ov  any  fimadca 
and  enthusiasts,  endeavour  to  establish 
schools  among  your  Ishoidert,  be  care- 
iul  to  prevent  any  religion  and  mola- 
lity from  being  taujj^t  in  these  schools^ 
and,  above  all  tlimgs,  exclude  ftom 
diem  the  Scriptures.  If  your  people 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  aritb- 
metie,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  it  may 
be  of  serviee  to  you,  provided  diey  are 
taught  nodiing  else.  It  will  enable 
them  to  read  whatever  your  priest- 
hood and  facdon  may  put  into  their 
•hands;  and,  as  the  wholesome  and 
searching  laws  of  these  bodies  will 
suppress  all  odier  compoddons,  theve 
will  be  no  danger  of  their  reading  any 
other* 

•  It  will  be  highly  necessary  for  you 
to  malign  and  blacken  the  reguhor 
clergy  in  every  possible  way.  Protest, 
that  when  they  obtain  a  pordon  of  die 
dthes  which  are  l^gallv  their  due,  they 
•rob  and  ruin  the  people.  Although  it 
is  a  notorious  ftct  that  dthe-ftee  land 
lys  more  in  rent  alone  than  dtheable 
nd  pays  in  both  rent  and  tithea, 
prove,  by  the  unerring  sdenee  of  F»- 
lidcal  Economy,  that  the  dthes  aie  a 
ruinous  impost  which  the  occupiers  of 
dtheable  land  have  to  pay  b^mud 
what  is  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  com^ 
munity«  Although  everyone  knowa 
that  if  tithes  were  abolished,  the  knd- 
holders  would  demand  more  than  their 
amount  of  additional  rent>  prove,  by 
the  said  unerring  sdenoe,  that  the  alx^ 
lition  would  put  their  amount  annual- 
ly, and  for  ever,  exclusivelv,  into  the 
:pocketa  of  the  occupiers.  Although  no 
one  is  ignorant  that,  if  die  drarch- 
lands  were  tsken  from  the  cleigy, 
Aey  would,  whether  sold  ^w-^veii 
F 


4i  Stai»Ctnmiei,h9^ 

mnft  SMS.  to  mea  irbo  immiU  mm 
llie.»iUs>  vod  sjPBiul  tbeM  rente  oat  of 
ihe  island^  still  provo,  by  the  eaid 
oiwniQg  Hdkooe,  that  theponeadon 
of  these  lands  by  the  clergy  involTeB 
the  island  in  niiki.  If  the  defgy  aU 
ten^  to  perfonn  their  dutr,  inoteat 
thnt  they  are  generating  bad  feeling*, 
and  fomenting  rebellion.  If  thev  k« 
hour  to  teach  the  peoDle  the  firindplea 
and  practioe  of  geniuneChnstiani^, 
without  reference  to  particolar  creeda, 
donounoe  them  as  men  who  sire  a 
pbgneto  the  island.  NeTerspssethem, 
except  when  they  are  sUent-^when 
Ihey  totally  n^gleet  their  dttty--«nd 
when  they  sufier  your  prieste  to  do 
whatever  thev  please. 

On  the  other  hand>  raa  nrast  la* 
▼ish  aQ  the  panegyiies  that  language 
will  6ttppl7>  Ml  your  prieste  ^--de* 
alare  that  they  are  the  most  spotless 
and  meritorions  of  God's  creatures  ;-^ 
protest  that  everYlhing  they  do  is 
most  oonstilutionsJ,  lawful,  just,  and 
necessary  ;^4wear  that  they  oofi^t  to 
suppress  the  Bibiej,  and  all  exposition* 
•f  the  religion  of  the  Stete-^that  diey 
jonght  to  keep  the  people  in  the  mosl 
horrible  ignoranee  and  depravity-^ 
4iat  they  ought  to  prerent  the  regular 
derpy  from  performiiM;  their  religioua 
fkitiefr— 4hat  they  oug^t  to  occupy  the 
frst  place  in,  and  to  form  the  chief 
princi^  of  vitality  and  power  of,  a 
tronendoua  politi<»l  fiiction,  which 
threatens  to  inTolve  the  empire  in  war 
•<— in  a  WQffd,  that  they  o^ht  to  do  an;^- 
thing  they  jilease.  Prove  that  it  is 
jsnpMsible  tor  them  to  possess  too 
much  influence  and  authority;  and 
Ihat  the  laws*  the  Constitution,  the 
government,  the  pi]d>lic  weal,  the  in«> 
tereste  of  society,  in  shorty  everything 
in  your  system,  ought  to  be  siUMrdi- 
nate  and  flufaservient  to  them. 
.  The  lawyers  and  other  members  of 
your  faction,  your  prieste,  and  your 
newspapers,  bribed  or  unbribed,muBt 
daily  scatter  obis  ptoftisely  in  every 
ixiroer  of  your  ishtnd.  It  must  be 
served  up  in  such  language,  and  with 
Mch  adjuncts,  as  may  be  the  best  cal- 
i!uhited  for  maJcing  an  impression  on 
9he  people.  If  any  slandera  of  the 
JPaotoBtani  religion,  and  the  clergy  of 
AeCburdiof  £ngland,can  beinvented 
m  foul^  filthy,  revolting,  and  devilish, 
.thai  even  your  very  lawyers  and  priests 
4annot  repeat  them,  let  any  such  per- 
son as  Cobbe4t»  print  tbem  in  bis  ps^ 
per,  then  ba  them  be  oopied  into  yoor 


Other  pa{Mr8»  and  then  lalfyourft(Btaon^ 
and  raier  engines  of  onrcnktiQii,  de» 
Inge  the  idand  with  the  pepen. 

The  tuition  of  yonr  people  will  bo 
inpeifSect,  if  you  do  not  fill  them  with 
intense  hateed  of  Great  Britain:  If 
they  indulge  any  kindly  feeling  tor 
waraa  thia  wvetched  stete^  they  will 
he  in  danger  of  imbibing  soma  of  ito 
pmiciooa  opinions  and  habits.  Yonr 
priestB»lawyen,andotlierinstnunentB> 
must,  theimrey  oontinuidlT  tcil  them^ 
that  Great  Britain  enacted  the  moat 
cruel  and  ui^uat  laws  against  ^ehr 
ancestois,  bnt  they  must  oonoeal  the 
ftcty  thai  their  ancestors  pnmdcedl 
these  laws  by  their  c6nduct-<-they 
must  tell  them,  that.  Great  Britain 
holda  them  now  in  chains,  andmafcen 
them  the  victima  of  intolerable  opi* 
presdon,  but  thev  must  carefully  con^> 
ceal  all  she  haa  done  for  them.  Yoor 
lawyers  must  tdl  them,  that  nineteen 
twentiedis  of  the  British  women  are 
atrumpete  fh>m  reading  the  Bibles 
Cobbett  must  tell  them  thai  England 
ia  ^' the  land  of  bastards,"  and  thai  ite 
peasantry  we  monsters  of  depravity; 
The  Moming  Chronidejnnat  tell  diem 
thnt  the  En^ish  are  the  meat  sensndl 
and  immoral  pec^  in  Europe.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  must  supply  them 
with  libds  on  the  British  peo^e«-i*iii 
a  word,  all  those  liberal  peioons  who 
have  magnanimously  fiUea  themsdvea 
with  scorn  of  their  country,  and  who 
can  only  speak  of>  to  vihiy,  it,  mual 
assist  in  causing  them  to  detest  Great 
Britain.  When  everything  in  the  chsN 
racter  and  drcumstaneea  of  your  la* 
landers,  will  lead  them  to  devour  this 
with  the  utmost  greediness,  and  when 
everything,  that  may  tttid  to  oontra- 
dict  it  can  be  effectually  kept  from 
them,  your  snocess  in  filling  theto  vrith 
the  most  rancoroua  and  inveterate  ha^ 
tred  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  fitii  of 
bdng  most  peifeet  and  glorious. 

After  having  baniahad  or  destroyed 
almoet  all  who  oouldform<nn^  upper 
oramiddlerlsiis  almost  all  who  eouid 
aet  proper  examples  to  your  ptopio, 
and  who  would  nave  an  interest  in 
setting  such  cxamples-i-almoat  aU  who 
could  fashion  your  population  into  n 
society,  and  prevent  it  fnm  becoming 
one  {^gsntic,  unorganised,  un^vem^ 
able,  terrific  mob:  after  havug  in- 
dnced  the  mass  of  yoor  people  to  the 
lowest  point  of  iffbonnee,  penury,  de^ 
pravity,  end  lawlessness—taken  fh)in 
.their  eyes  all  beneficial  examplo— fill* 


edlken  niUi  die  i««nl  fte&i|p  flMH' 
and  iDidTiliaedsm  can  en^ 
made  tiiem  tbc  al^eet 
of  neiffwho  haive  m  vital  into* 
neat  in  kaefiog  llkem  m  thk  oandifum;' 
aHer  ba:ving  triceo  the  moat  efitelutfl 
Beaanrea  to  prerent  them  from  beingp 
cauBiit  tlio  pf&iG^iiBa  bskA  praetioa  ok 
CfaiiatiaBitjr^  or  anvthiag  whataver 
iSbat mig^  choDgo uieir fedingaand 
«iianicter :  aAer  bavini^  crtated  thv 
saoat  anini|)0teaf  wctcpb  fbir  kuc|ri'u|p 
their  worst  {taa^pn*  eoBthniatly  in  a 
oonsnming  flame — ^for  feeding  their 
wont  ideas  with  the  last  monel  that 
theae  can  gorge— and  for  rendering 
them  monsters  in  everything  .thet  eiui 
sink  and  hkdcen  the  human  species: 
after  having  destroyed  the  opentioii 
of  the  Uws^  and  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  govern  them  byanjrthii^ 
bat  the  sword  :  after  having  done-iw 
this^  you  may  then  pfuue  mr  a  n»» 
menty  and  rejoice  over  yoof  labowrs. 

It  will  now  be  ad?riaable  for  yeu  tt 
unite*  y^oor  island  wilb^  to  rander  it 
beneficial  to^  Great  Britain.  As  you 
have  made  your  Islanders,  In  haottj ' 
feding,  o^ion,  character,  ciondttcf^ 
in  everythmg  that  can  be  imagited*^ 
the  perfect  reverse  of  the  people  cf 
Great  Britain :  as  you  have  rendered 
them  ignorant,  la  the  hat  d^eo^  of 
die  Conadtution,  the  laws,  and  the 
whole  system,  of  Great  Britain ;  aiid 
as  you  have  taken  the.  moat  eflfeetnal 
meana  fcnr  protecting  this  ignonace 
from  being  dissipated :  as  yoa  have 
tan^t  them  to  detsat  tiie  rdigion  of 
Great  Britain,  the  pditacal  prindplea 
of  Great  Britain,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  the  people  of  Great  Brix 
tain,  md  Great  BritasA  aa  a  natbn ; 
and  aa  you  liave  made  combined  re« 
ligioua  and  potttioal  ftnaticfam  the 
aouree  of  thia  detestatioB :  aa  you 
Ittive  lendered  it  afanoatinmoaiiUe  te 
ibe  peo^e  of  the  two  islands,  ever 
to  be  anything  but  the  zlBvene  of  eaeh 
other  in  duneter  aUdeondoet,  and 
ever  to  regard  eaeh  other  with  any* 
thing  but  quenchleas  animoaity:  aa 
you  nave  done  all  this,  now  paas  a  law 
tounitelhem-4omakeihem  oxx  TE0»i 
tUL-^for  the  benefit  of  Oreai  Briiaitu 

You  must  now  brmg  ei£^iy  or  one 
hundred  of  the  lawjrer^  and  other 
members  of  your  fiictioifr--««£  the  itaen 
who  have  publicly  dedared  their  hat* 
tred  of  the  religion  of  Britain,  who 
have  publidy  libelled  the  BrilUi  ne^ 
ple^  in  every  poeaiUe  way,  who  have 


pabBdydlaplayedtiiei 
hoatili^  to  BrilaiD^  whoibave  paUibly 
proved  Aat*  daey  arrmKMly  igttoiAni 
of  the  Conalitatfon,  liberty,  add  ime^ 
reata  of  Britain,  and  who  have  pohlio^ 
It  endeavoured  to  do  aU  the  iiijuiy  im 
their  |»wer  to  Britai»«->iyott  muat 
or  one  hundred  6i  these 
isib  the  Britidi  legislateirey  end 
a  laige  number  into  tne  exeoutivc^ 
the  embeases,  dm.  &&  to  manage  tha 
leiigiaQS  and  odier  interests  of  BiIm 
tain.  Yon  must  iuTolveitwo  ohurdite 
wWeh  divide  the  maes  of  the  peopb 
of  the  two  islands  between  them,  in  a 
rancorous  and  exterminating  war,  fbr 
the  eeclesiasticai  wealth  and  dignitiea 
of  the  empire,  and  not  only  for  theae, 
but  even  for  die  civil  trusts  and  dig- 
nities of  the  empire.  The  war  will  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  fiury  that  cotn- 
hiilM  rdigiotis  and  political  fimaii- 
cfsm  ean  inspire  ;  it  wlU  ^nder  the 
regular  clergy  as  violent  politicians  aa 
ywii  prieato-^it  will  make  every  poli« 
Ileal  queathm  appeal  to  reUgioos  ani- 
mositv— 4t  will  fill  Britain  with  your 
presefy  ti^iig  pri^ets^it  wiH  cause  the 
lowar  orders  to  be  the  niDst  unremit« 
tingeAddMperate  in  the  ooptest— and 
it  canatot  foil  of  yielding  to  Britain 
every  beneit  and  blessing  that  a  na* 
tien  eould  possess  and  dwre. 

If  the  bigots  oppose  yoa,  protest 
that  the  Britiah  CbHititution  knows 
nothing  of  qualification,  and  diat  all 
men  have  an  i^tract  sight  to  be  pla« 
oed  on  an  equality  in  a  community : 
dedace,  that  if  it  were '  positivdy 
known  that  your  lawyers,  frc.  on  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  executive,  the 
l^islature,  &6.  &c,  would  immedi- 
ately destroy  1h»  ChUfch,  Constitu- 
tion, and  liberty  of  Britain,  and  in- 
volve hfit  m  oonvttkion  end  ruin,  still 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the 
sround  of  ABeraACT  uoht.  The 
Bberal  and  enlightened  portidn  of  the 
British  peepb  Will  believe  you. 

Our  linitB  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  mote  of  the  unerriag  oounaeb  of 
theeUtesmenof  Geekaigne.  We  re- 
gret from  our  8onls>  that  the  neeessi- 
ty  fiir  our  abridf^g  asd  eunpressing 
as  much  as  poasible,  baa  prevented  ua 
from  giving  thea^  ceenaels  tn  the  beau- 
tiful and  impmtive  lettguage  in  which 
tiwy  wen  oHginallj^  delivered.  If, 
however,  any  m«i  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  waduoig  through  the  stupendous 
maas  whidi  the  unritiUed  statesmen 
of  Cochugne  have  written  or  spoken 


4*                     StaU  Cmnml,  bjf  ike  SHiiemmcfCotkaigne. .  U^^\ 

OB  Ibis  ^DdmentooB  question,  he  will  for  bi|^  itttcnrti  thiii  ^oae  of  w 

find  t^t  we  haye  executed  oar  taik  portj  ;  we  phoe  it  befive  the  inteilU: 

with  the  most  icrapakyue  flddity.  Ho'  gpeo^  petriota^  tnd  independent  pert 

will  iind  that,  although  the  aketches  oi  oar  oountiTmeD,  as  the  oomiidi 

of  the  oonaeqnencei  that  would  flow  which  is  dailjr  given  hy  aTsat  portion 

IWim  practising  their  advioe,  are  item  of  oar  pabhc  press,  and  onr  paUie 

qoently  oor  own,  we  hare  not  ascri-  men.  We  will  not  add  to  it  any  ooan^ 

bedto  them  a  single  syllable  of  advice  ad  of  oar  own— *we  will  not  asy  what 

which  has  not,  agsin  and  again,  been  reflectiona  it  is  calcalated  to  produce  ; 

pronrnlgpited  and  enforced  by  these  we  will  not  point  oat  the  conduct 

ttuned  and  sagadous  persons.    We  which  it  imperiously  caUs  for.  Thoao 

do  not  place  thispaper  before  the  Mi^  to  whom  we  speak  know  thdr  duty» 

nlstry,  or  the  Opposition,  or  party*  and  they  will  dischaige  iU 
men  of  any  kind,  for  we  hold  the  pen 


THE  KtOUT-BAWK. 

VoSf  etpfteterea  niML 

The  winds  are  pillowed  on  the  wateless  deep, 
And  from  the  cortain'd  sky  the  midnight  moon 

Looks  sombred  o'er  the  forests  mat,  that  deep 
Unstirring,  while  a  soft  melodkms  tune. 

Nature's  stm  voice,  the  lapsing  stream,  is  heard. 

And  ever  and  anon  th'  unseen  night-wandering  bird. 

An  Arab  of  the  air,  it  floats  alon^ 
Enamour'd  of  the  silenoe  and  tibe  n^ht. 

Hie  tall  pine  tops,  the  moontuns  dhn  among. 
Aye  wheeling  on  in  solitary  flight ; 

Like  an  ungentle  spirit  esTthwards  sent. 

To  haunt  the  pale-faced  moon,  a  cheerlos  bamshment. 

A  wild  low  sound— a  melancholy  cry. 
Now  near,  remoter  now,  and  more  remote  ; 

In  the  blue  dusk,  unseen,  it  journeys  by, 
Loving  amid  the  stsrlight  calm  to  float ; 

Now  sharp  and  shrill,  now  faint,  and  by  degrees 

Fainter,  like  Summer  winds  that  die  'mid  tetfy  trees. 

I  listen— in  the  solitude  I  stand. 

The  breathless  hush  of  midnlght*-Hdl  is  still ; 
Unmoved  the  vaUeys  spread,  the  woods  smud  ; 

There  is  a  slumbering  mist  upon  the  hill ; 
Nature  through  all  her  regions  seems  asleep, 
Save,  ever  and  anon,  that  wailing  sound  and  deep. 

Doubtless,  in  elder  times,  unhsUow'd  sound ! 

When  Fancy  ruled  the  subject  lands,  and  Fear, 
Some  demon  elf,  or  goblin  shrieking;  round. 

Darkly  thou  smotst  on  Superstition's  ear  ; 
The  wild  wood  had  its  spirits,  and  the  glen 
Teem'd  with  dim  shapes,  and  shades  inimicsl  to  men. 

Here,  in  this  solitude  all  vast  and  void. 
Life  seems  a  vision  of  the  diadowy  past. 

By  mighty  Silence  swsllow'd  and  destroy'd. 
And  thou  of  living  sounds  the  dirge,  snd  last ; 

Serenely  quiet  sleeps  the  moveless  scene, 


serenely  quiet  sleeps  Uie  moveless  S4 
As  if,  ail  discord  o  er,  mankind  had 


never  been. 


Noelanftl  battaler  of  the  bomekM  tky ! 

Moft  idDmafeikr  of  tcrratrial  tfaiDp  I 
On  the  grey  dond  fai  eLunber  canst  then  lie  ; 

Or  'mid  the  flooding  moonlight  fM  Ay  wingi  ? 
"Mid  flheoting  8lar-4Mnni  lofest  then  to  mom  ? 
Hue  graes  euthj  nue,  flw  thee  ie  seiroe  m  flttfaig 


IjOfCit  uKnif  niien  elonns  ne  detlt^  end  i 

When  wild  winds  roond  lone  dwellings  moen  and  sigh. 
And  night  is  hooded  in  its  gloomiest  frown> 

To  mingle  wiih  the  temnsst  thy  lone  cry, 
To  pierce  the  rolling  thnnoer-doods,  and  biook 
The  sqrthe-wing^d  iq^tning's  ^aie  with  fleroe  unshfinking  look  ? 

On  Summer's  scented  ere,  when  fulgent  skies 

The  last  bright  traces  oi  the  day  psrtook. 
And  Heaven  look'd  down  on  Earth  with  starry  eyee, 

Befleeted  softly  in  tiie  wimpling  brook, 
Fsr,  far  aboye,  md  solitary  bud, 
Tbj  melancholy  scream  'nud  woodlands  I  haye  heard. 

And  I  bays  heard  thee  when  the  whitry  snow 
Msntled  with  chilling  white  the.mooDleB8  yales;, 

Throogh  the  drear  darkness  wandering  to  and  fio. 
And  mingling  with  the  sharp  and  aghing  gslea 

Thy  wisard  note—when  Nature's  ptoettate  form. 

In  desolsticm  sad,  lay  sunk  beneath  the  storm. 

It  is  a  sound  most  solemn,  strange,  and  lone. 

That  wildly  talks  of  something  far  remote 
Amid  the  past— 4)f  something  scurcdy  known-^ 

Of  Time's  most  early  ymce  a  parted  note— 
The  echo  of  Antiquity,*— the  cry 
Of  Ruin  brooding  o'er  some  Greatness  doom'd  to  die. 

So  parted  from  eomraunion  with  mankind. 

So  seyered  from  all  life  and  liying  sound, 
Cslmly  the  solemnised  and  aoften'd  mind 

Sinks  down,  and  dwells  in  pensiye  thought  profound. 
On  dreams  of  yore,  on  yisions  swept  away. 
The  loyes  and  fidendships  warm  of  being's  early  day. 

Most  lonely  yoice  I  moat  wild  unbodied  scream ! 

That  hauntest  thus  the  silent  wilderness. 
Thou  tellest  man  that  life  is  but  a  dream, 

Bomantic  as  the  tones  of  thy  distress. 
Leaving  on  earth  no  lingering  tract  behind,      ^ 
And  melting  as  thou  meltest  <m  the  wind! . 

Faint  come  the  note*— thou  meltest  distant  £u> 

Scsroe  heard  at  interrala  up<m  the  night. 
Leaving  to  loneliness  eadb  listening  star. 

The  trees    the  river— and  the  mooadiine  bright. 
And  'mid  this  stirlcss  bush,  this  still  of  death. 
Heard  is  my  bosom's  throb,  and  audible  my  breath. 

Lo !  'mid  the  Future  dim,  remote  or  near, 

'  Lurks  in  the.womb  of  Time  a  dreadful  day, 
lilien  shuddering  Earth  an  awful  Voice  sbau  hesr. 

And  Ruin  make  theuniveru  her  prey. 
And  Silence,  when  the  nulae  of  Nature  stills. 

In  viewless  robe  shall  sit  enthroned  on  nnoldng  hills! 


N(4Ueyt9piMtg  Mr  BrotUr. 


C;j«B. 


irOTICC  BSSrSCTIVO  urn  »M»TXft'»  MBWLT  OUCOTSBKB  STiTIM  TOB  THB 
BBMOTAL  07  IM^BX>1MBMT»  OF  arBBCB  AXD*  SBTECTIVX  ABTICULATION. 


Akokg  tbe  muMNNU  tfOaSMliet  to' 
wbich  our.  Mtoie  is  inekkBl^  thtfre 
are  few  so  generally  distrewng  as  that 
of  defectiTe  utterance,  whether  it  ap« 
pears  in  the  mild  fonA  of  a  beritatoaa 
ID  flfMch,  ittthemoveeoiiilnDiddsti^ 
of  continual  stammering,  or  in  its 
crisis  of  muscular  contortfOna. 

The  experience  of  every  posoii  who 
has  mixed  much  wi&  aodett^  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  of  all  these 
varieties  of  imperfect  articulation  ;  but 
unless  they  havt?  hetfn  obrfetred  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  own  friends,  or 
within  the  sphere  which  circumsdibefl 
the  exercise  of  his  own  feelings,  he 
has,  perhaps,  never  rfeftccfced  oti  the 
agonies  to  which  its  tietw  is  exposed, 
or  on  the  heart-br^jiking  antidpationa 
which  it  excites  in  all  those  mo  are 
interested  in  his  welfare.  To  a  young 
man  of  great  talents,  of  refined  wit, 
and  of  extensiTe  infonnatioD,  who 
aeems  destined  to  enltTen  and  adorn 
the  drdes  in  which  homoics,  theoc* 
currence  of  such  a  calamity  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  to  whidi  Fhmdenoe  can 
aulyect  him.     Conscious  of  powers 
whidi  he   cannot  exercii^  widioiit 
being  the  object  of  ridicule,  or  with* 
out  giving  pain  to  those  who  hear 
him,  he  resigns  himself  to  Ihe  tnm« 
quiflity  of  silence ;  and  in.so  fiur  M re-i 
cuds  theplessurcaof  sodalintercourse. 
Be  is  on  a  levd  with  those  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  theorganatf  speech. 
To  those  who  are  destined  ibr  nublie 
life,  for  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  tke  as*> 
Date,  the  evila  of  daectiye  utteranca 
axe  still  more  appalling.    AH  the  ear- 
ly hopes  of  ph)fes8ional  sdcceas  axe  at 
once  extinguiahed,  and  the  unfortu- 
Date  patient  either  beeomes  a  burden 
to  his  fKends  and  to  himself,  or  must 
embark  in  a  new  profession,  £or  whidi^ 
perhai«,  neither  hia  taknta  nor  Ids 
education  have  prepared  him.   When 
imperfect  articulation  defiarma  the  fe* 
male  vdce,  its  efibcts  are  yet  more 
distressing.    Under  its  mikbst  fonn> 
all  the  enchantments  of  youth  and 
beauty  disappear  ;— «vay  acooiiipfish-i 
ment,  however  sreat,  is  thrown  into 
the  shade,  and  all  the  hopes  of  female 
ambition  are  for  e?er  Ui^ited. 


Tlie  dissaae  to  whidh  wd  have  al- 
luded;, ia  admitted  on  ill  hands  to  be 
beyond  Ihe  power  of  medical  skill, 
and  those  wno  have  demoted  them- 
stives  to  its  cure  have  generally  been 
teadiers  of  doentifm,  WW)  have  con- 
sidered defectsof  voice  ascoming  with- 
in the  ranj^e  ef  iSbSac  profession. 
l^thoat  depreciating,,  ift  the  least, 
tiiehfumaBeaBd  skilful  efifalts  of  theae 
liespectahle  ptaetitinmsv  we  may  be 
pennitted  to  say,  Aat  nod'ecided  me- 
thods 4if  eore  nave  been,  discovered, 
and  that  the  causes  of  defective  utter- 
ance have  been  as  little  vnfterstood  as 
they  have  been  stn&d. 

In  this  stale  of  our  knonriedge  on  a 
subjeci  of  the  highest  hnportance  to 
society,  we  were  sBRoised  tb  hear  that 
Mr  John  Broster  of  Chester  had  dis- 
covered a  method  of  removing  impe- 
diments of  spee<ai  and  defective  articu- 
ktum.  Such  a  discovery  we  were 
stroDig^y  di^oaed,  alo^^  %ith  many 
others,  to  rank  among  those  extrava^ 
cant  pretensions,  winch  axb  so  often 
mtruded  upon  die  pdbDe;  and  Mr 
Broster  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible 
of  ^the  prevaknee  of  such  an  opinion, 
that  he  appears  to  haw  declined  ma- 
king himsi^  known  in  Edinburgh  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  cures 
which  he  performed.  Several  caaes  of 
a  very  striking  nature  aoon  occurred 
to  shew  the  success  of  his  method. 

A  pmmage  of  rank  and  fsudiion, 
whose  defeetivo  utterance  had  been 
generally  known  fkom  constant  inter- 
couxie  widi  iociet^,  was  so  complete- 
ly eased,  aa  to  exeite  the  astonishment 
of  evtrf  person.  The  oeldbritjr  which 
Mr  Broster  acquired  by  this  cure, 
brought  him  anmnbetof  pupils,  some 
of  whom  eame  efen  ikwm  London,  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  hia  instructions, 
and  the  success  with  which  these  caaes 
were  treated^  lir  surpassed  even  the 
moat  saagofne  mectatious  of  the  in- 
dividuals themselves.  Persons  who 
had  almopt  loatthepower  of  giving 
utterance  to  partienlat  words,  were 
oompleiely  emancipated  fk>m  dl  em- 
baonassment  of  speech.  Others,  who 
could  not  artieuttle  without  contor- 
tioos  of  countesmce,  and  other  ner- 
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indkationt,  Iran  enabled  to 
speak  with  ease  and  fluency;  and 
one  gentkman,  who  bad  icaioelT  ever 
▼entnred  to  Inreathe  a  Mmnd  before 
oompanyy  was  enabled  to  make  a  for* 
sial  apecch  before  a  kige  perCj»  who 
hadbeen  aMMtttkdbyhii  laAerto 

emeofbiaaoo* 

ISie  zemofal  of  hnpediments  of 
neediy.baa  alwaya  been  oenadeoed  aa 
ftie  ««k  of  time  and  laborioos  exer* 
tion,  and  thoae  who  profeaaed  to  have 
studied  the  salject  moat  deeplv,  re* 
fianed  the  conatiat  attendance  ot  Uieir 
pnials  for  monUMy  and  even  for  3feara» 
Mr  Broater'a  flyatan,  however^  is  of  a 
Tery  di£ferent  character.  Some  of  hia 
moat  afirikiqs  corea  have  been  per* 
famed  after  a  ainde  leaaon,  ana,  ia 
gBOMal^afewdaya  la  att  the  time  that 
Ee reqfmres  for  eflbeting  iL  Tiiiaia* 
pidity  of  eoie,  indeed,  ia  one  of  the 
moat  Taiaable  foetOM  in  faia  ayatam. 
The.ha^  of  a apeedy  remedy  enooa« 
iBf^  die  patient  to  ^ply  ma  whole 
aanid  to  the  ajratem^  and  enaUea  the 
poor,aad  thoae  who  cannot  onit  their 
nrofeanioBaj,  lo  avail  diemamea  of  a 
piacovet^,  which  otherwiae  oonld  have 
been  of  no  benefit  to  them. 

Hitherto  we  bare  conaidend  tiiia 
new  method  aa  apf^cable  only  to  the 
ondinery. impedimenta  of  apeecb,  but 
wehave  icaaoa  to  know  that  Mr  Broe« 
ter  a  method  embraoea  a  much  widear 
rapgfr  He  haa  applied  it  to  the  eora 
of  cnaea  of  weak  articulation ;  he  haa, 
aait  were,  given  the  power  of  mech 
to  tfaeae  who  were  anppoaed  to  be  la« 
btaring  under  bodily  diaeaBe,  and  he 
aetnally  eommimicatBd  the  power  of 
feeding  aiood  before  company,  to  a 
venerable:  philcBopher,  whom  a  para- 
Inie  a&etioD  had  almoat  deprived  of 
toe  power  of  apeedi. 

Doaqg  oar  inquixiea  into  the  6uc-» 
cem  of  Mr  Bxost^a  system,  we  have 
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bad  ooeaaion  to  pemse  aeveral  of  die 
lettera  which  have  been  addreaaed  to 
him  by  the  individuala  whom  bebaaco* 
red,  and  by  the  parenta  of  dioae  pupOa 
who  were  unable  to  ezpreaa  their  own 
gmdtode. .  The  aeapoet  Md  aftetfon 
vrhidi  dieae  letten  bmadi^  while  tfaef 
ahewithe  vifhie  whidi  baa  baem  aal 
upon  the  otte,  evince  alao  the  laaA* 
naaa  and  gendcKaa  of  the  tieatnaena 
by  wliich  it  baa  faeeneffbeled.  Mi^ 
Broater'a  humanity  to  die  poor,  and 
to  thoae  whoae  cncomatancea  do  boC 

Emit  them  Co  prove  their  gratitude 
didr  libenlity,  deaereea  to  be  cepe« 
ly  nodoed.  We  know  of  eaaea 
vdieee  he  haa  leibaed  any  oompenaa* 
don  for  hia  trouble ;  and  we  ace  aom^ 
thai  ia  every  caae  where  it  ia  neeea* 
aarr^  hia  hberality  will  be  ooBBpieaona. 
M  we  urn  not  ainwaintrd  vrith  die 
nature  of  Mr  Broater'a  ayatem,  mm 
cannot  give  any  opinion  of  it  aa  a 
adentifle  mediod.  Wo  undentand^ 
however,  that  it  ia  aa  aimple  aa  it  ia 
efficadooa ;  and  that  though  arachde* 
peoda  on  the  akifl  and  judgment  of 
the  person  who  appiiea  it,  yet  it  iaoa* 

eMe  of  being  aneceaaftdly  praodaed 
thoae  who  tevebeen  completely  in* 
Btmcted  in  ita  peinciplea  anddetaila. 

lliia  ia^KVtent  doacovery  haa  hiii 
therto  escited  little:general  corioaityi 
The  intereat  whiefa  it  haa  called  foidi 
haa  been  diiefly  local,  and  confined  to 
the  rdadvea  and  frjenda  of  the  peiu 
aena  whom  it  haa  benefited ;  bu^  aa 
Mr  Broater'a  pupila  increaae  in  nujn« 
ber^-«aa  the  veimurkable  curee  which  ho 
perfbrma  bedome  better  kaown^  it  catiM 
not  foil  to  excite  that  nodce  whidi 
itao  jnady  merits ;. and  if  ita  aucceaa 
dialiaHvdnue  to  be  aa  great  aa  it  haa 
btdierto  been,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  legishttpre  itaelf  will  rank  Mr 
Broster  among  dioae  publio  beilefaoii. 
tora  whoae  aervioea  entitle  them  to  a 
pnUic  remuneratiott. 
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pABCE8.«^Aboatft  doieu  or>  twenty 
flober>  childish,  or  disagreeable  **  en- 
tertaanmenu"  have  been  produced^  in 
Ihe  United  States  of  America— by  the 
satiTes— within  the  memory  of  man, 
we  beliere— under  this  title ;  but,  in 
aknoBt  every  case,  with  such  a  serious, 
leaaonable,  or  cautious,  untimely  air, 
that,  when  they  came  to  be  perform-* 
ed,  people— -who  were  not  in  the  se- 
cret— ^nor  concerned  in  any  way,  with, 
atfoTy  the  pieocy— ]cnew  not  whether 
to'kug^or  cry. 

.  The  laruth  is,  that  our  TransathoH 
tic  brethren— fhiitful,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  in  a  sort  of  stubborn  oddity 
•-4  kind  of  unmalleable  humour  ; 
abounding,  as  they  certainly  do,  in 
what  may  be  called  xespecUble  absur- 
dities—hare  nothing  outrageous  in 
their  nature ;  little  or  no  raw  mate- 
rial, of  their  own,  for  oeneroua,  broad, 
ridi  caricature;  no  humour,  worth 
working  up;  no  delicious  drollery; 
litUe  or  nothing,  in  themselves,  or 
th^  habits,  for  good-natured  misre-i 
presentation.  The  fiurces,  in  America, 
therefore,  without  one  exception,  are 
made,  by  English  Workmen,  of  £ng- 
lish-Hxr  British  ^material — and  per- 
formed, in  almost  every  case,  by  £ng- 
li^unen.  Our  friends,  over  tne  wa- 
ter, in  diis  part  of  their  practice,  there- 
fore, not  only  steal  our  brooms  readv 
made— but  people  to  use  them-— whico 
we  take  to  be  a  great  <' improvement," 
M  they  would  call  it,  of  Joe  Millar. 
!nie  French  pieces,  which  appear  in 
Amuerica,  are  always  in  otcr  translations^ 
alter  they  have  tieen  adopted  Atfre.-M 
See  Drama,  VoL  XVI.  p.  567. 

Fabmbk— Da :— A  voung  physic 
dan,  who  wrote— rwmie  five  or  six  yean 
ago— some  five  or  six— (we  mean  to 
be  very  bitter,  now,  of  course— very) 
—some  five  or  six  downright,  Phi- 
laddphia  poems.  Neverthelan — in 
mercy— that  we  may  not  break  his 
heart,  altogether— drive  him  stark, 
atiring  mad— we  must  allow  him  a 
word  or  two  of  comfort,  after  this— a 
apoonfiil  of  syrup— a  lump  of  sugar- 
to  quiet  him. 

He  has,  really,  some  good  stufi^,  in 
his  nature :  some  ore,  worth  coiuing: 
— «  little  (the  stronger,  perhaps,  &r 
bdiig  10  Uttle)«-of  that  fiery,  strange 


element^the  true  e/£»tr  in'Ar— wfaidr^ 
in  its  rectified  sute,  beoomes  the  elixir 
of  immortality—^'  that  is  to  aaj"— » 
poetry. — We  would  advise  him  to  try 
ODce  more  ;  give  the  .public  another 
dose ;  and,  if  they  won  t  have  it  with- 
out— ^pincb  their  noses  for  them^  till 
they  are  glad  enough  to  swallow  i^-* 
critics  or  not« 

The  poetical  ore,  by  the  way,  in  Dr 
F.  may  be  estimated— «o/«r/y— -thus — 
6  parts  fire :  2  earth:  1  lead :  1  pure 

Yes— let  him  try  again.  Let  hioi 
sink  a  shaft— no/  himsdf— 4n  aoiBe 
other  place— not  in  Philadelphia— 4lttS 
Quaker''  Athcns."  It  is  too  low  anil 
fiat  for  him,  there :  he  will  find  little 
or  nothing  but  cold  water— dirty  wa- 
ter, perhaps — go  as  deep  aa  he  may, 
iDto  that  land  of  accretion;  where  there 
is  nothing  primitive,  but  a  few  Qfun 
kers— nothing  solid,  or  heavy,  but  a 
few  purses,  and  a  few  heads-^noshuig 
rich  or  valuable,  under  the  surfiue; 
that  alluvial  district,  when  everything 
but  wreck  and  rubbish,  driftwood^ 
or  animal  remains— like  those  of  the 
Port-Folio— and  some  other  antediin^ 
vian  shell-fish— are  secondary.  Let 
him  do  this,  in  some  other  plaofr— 
among  the  mountains ;  work  hard,  in 
the  granite  region ;  build  a  better  fbur« 
nace ;  begin  altogether  anew ;  awea^ 
like  a  good  fellow,  over  the  anvil-^ 
shut  his  eyes  to  everything  elBer^iia«» 
ther  slegp  nor  doze,  while  mo  fireria  id 
Uast.  If  he  follow  our  sdviee,  we  will 
answer  for  his ''  turning  out "  a  meoer 
«f  workmanship,  after  aU,  of  whidk 
his  country  may  be  proud. 

Fessenssn— Da:  (we  believe.)— A 
<'  has  been"  of  "American  literaftnie" 
—so  called:  author  of  a  poem  |V  two 
— «o  called :  and,  among  others,  whidi 
had  a  prodigious  run,  for  a  time,  of 
**  Terrible  Tractoration ;"  a  pared  of 
stufi^,  in  poor  doggrd,  about  Perkins, 
the  man,  who,  aome  twenty-five  years 
ago,  more  or  less,  cured  people  of  al- 
most everything — ^head-ache— lame- 
ness,—cssn, — rheumatism,— fever,— 
common  sense— on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  with  two  small  pieces  of  metal, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "  metal- 
lic points,"  or  "  tractors."  The  wiae 
men  of  America,  by  the  way,  weie 
14 


quite  tt  IboHdh,  erechdoos^  and  abeard, 
as  ours.  They  made  up  thdr  ftiH 
qttota  of  bdieren :  like  the  French^ 
wldle  the  wondars  of  atiimal  magnet- 
inn  were  die  ''  go:"  like  oundvea^ 
now  tiiat  craniology^  etc.  etc.  are  the 
creed  of  the  orthodox. 

Dr  F.  ia  a  good  pmMe  writer ;  hat 
about  as  muth  of  a  poet,  as — a»-^now 
ihr  it  I— as  the  multiplication  table,  or 
Jemny  Besitham's  *'  own  selfl''  He 
is  the  editor  of  some  Tillage  newspa- 
per»  now  ;  the  prose  port  of  which,  is 
resUy  worth  reading ;  but  his  poetry 
•^God  IbrgiTe  us  for  calling  any  dog* 
gre!,  poetrv— although  "  five  lines 
teere  a  days  work  wiUi  him"-^— 

*  FRAirmiiir— Da  Bskjamik.  Of 
tHis  extraordinary  man,  we  could  aay 
much,  that  woula  be  new  to  his  coun* 
trymen;  but,  our  limits  will  not  pei^ 
nrit  of  out  doing  it,  worthily;  now« 
We  shall  confine  oundves,  therefore, 
to  a  fsw  remarks ;  one  or  two  short 
ftneedotes;  and  a  JSi</A/v/ account,  of 
his  phfloBophical  pretennons.  His 
Utfe^  fNutly  written  by  himself,  is,  or 
4io^  be,  in  ^e  hands  of  eveiy  young 
person.  It  is  a  plain*  homely  narra- 
tfre  ;  remarkable  for  candour,  since- 
rity, and  good  common  setise.  The 
style  is  dear,  strong,  and  simple. 

His  Phikwophiad,  Moral,  PoHtieal, 
and  Hnmoroos  Essays^  aie  pretty  well 
kndlra.  A  wmrd  or  two,  howerer,  con* 
eerah^  each  elaas—^  way  of  correct- 
ing eertain  errors,  whidi  are  contanu« 
allTTCpeated* 

llie  leading  property  of  Dr  Frank- 
Mn's  mind^-^reat  as  rt  was-- the  h^ 
ciiity,'w1iidi  made  him  remarkable, 
and  set  fafan^part  from  other  men ; — 
the  generator,  in  truth,  of  all  his 
powti  ■  was  good  jfiiftf^^-only  plttu, 
good  sens»— nothing  more.  He  waa 
nut  a  man  of  genius ;  there  was  no 
bfffliancy  about  him ;  littk  or  no  fer- 
nodiing  like  poetry,  or  el<^- 
i:  and  taC^by^  s6le,  untt- 
rmg,  oontintisl  operation  of  diis  hum- 
Ue,  oDpretending  quality  of  the  mind ; 
he  eatoe  to  do  more,  in  the  world  dT 
smenoe;  more,  in  coundl ;  more.  In 
die  cabinets  cf  Europe ,  more,  in  die 
ifefVoltatioti  of  empires,  •^uneducated— 
or  self-edn^ted,  as  he  wss,)  than  fi^e 
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hundred  others  might  ha^e  done ;  each 
witn  more  genius ;  more  fervour ; 
more  doquence ;  and  more  brilllancjr. 

He  was  bom  of  English  parents,  m 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  New  England, 
about  1706,  we  believe.  When  a  ]ad, 
he  ran  away  to  Philadelphia.  After  a 
long  course  of  self-denial,  hardahip, 
and  wearying  disappointment,  which 
nothing  but  his  frugal,  temperate,  cou«- 
rageous^txxffefutf  carried  him  through, 
he  came  to  be — successively— a  jour- 
neyman printer,  (or  pressman,  radier, 
on  accbuntof  his  great  bodily  strength,) 
— ^in  a  London  pdnting-omce^;*— edi* 
tor  and  publisher,  at  home,  in  Fhila« 
delphia,  of  many  papers,  which  had  a 
nrodigious  influence  on  the  temper  oi 
nis  countrymen ; — agent,  for  certain  of 
the  colonies,  to  this  government  ;-'^att 
author  of  celebrity ;— a  phUosc^hef, 
whose  reputation  nas  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  learned  world"— continu- 
ally increasing,  as  it  went ;— a  Tery 
able  negotiator ; — a  statesman  ;— hi 
mim'ster  plenipotentiary  to  France,  of 
whose  king  he  obtained,  while  the 
Bourbons  were  in  their  glory — ^by  his 
great  moderation,  wisdom,  and  repub- 
ucan  address,  a  treaty,  which  enaUed 
our  thirteen  colonies  ot  North  Ameri- 
ca to  laugh  all  the  power  of  Great  Bri^^ 
tain,  year  after  year,  to  scorn  |ik— yes-^ 
and  all  these  things,  did  Benjamin 
Franklin,  by  yirtue  alone^  of  his  good 
cofntnoH  jffiue. 

He  died,  in  1790,  ''  fhll  of  years, 
and  full  of  honours ;"  the  pride  and 
glory  of  that  empire,  thevery  fbunda- 
tbns  of  which,  he  had  assisted  in  lay- 
ing ;•— the  very  comer-stone  of  whioi', 
he  had  helped  in  to  the  appoiitted 

?lace,  with  nis  own  powerftd  hands, 
le  waa  one  of  the  few^->-die  priesthood 
of  liborty— that  stood  up,  undismayed^ 
unmoved,  while  the  ark  of  their  saxva- 
tion  thundered,  and  shook,  and  light- 
ened in  their  fkoes ;— putting  aU  df 
them,  thehr  venerable  hands  upon  it, 
nevertheless;  and  abiding  the  issu^, 
while  the  "  Dsclaration  of  Indx- 
PBKDENcx  "  went  forth,  like  the  noise 
of  trumpets,  to  the  four  comets  of  the 
earth.  He  Ihred,  until  he  heard  a  war- 
like flouHsh  echoing  through  all  the 
gneat  stditudes  of  America— the  roar 
of  battle,  on  every  side  of  Mm— all 


•  The  very  press,  af  i^fd)  he  Votkod,  is  sow  hi  the  possessit^n  of  Messii  Cox  and 
Bi|#s-jDAkAT  QuvaM*«  8T%KfeT,  Ll]rcotx*8.Tilir'FtKLns^near  (he  place  whe^ 
mf^wotkad. 
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Europe  in  oommotion— her  over-peo- 
pled empires  riotous  with  a  new  spirit 
— his  country  quietly  taking  her  place 
among  the  nations.  What  more  could 
he  wi&h  ? — ^Nothing.  It  was  time  to 
give  up  the  ghost. 

He  was  a  great — ^and,  of  course--a 
good  man.  We  have  but  few  things  to 
ULj,  seriously,  to  his  charge — ^very 
few :  and,  after  all,  when  we  look  about 
us ;  recollecting,  as  we  doj  the  great 
good  which  he  has  done,  everywhere  ; 
the  little  mischief  that  he  has  done — 
the  less  than  little,  that  he  ever  medi- 
tated, an\iwhere-~\Ti,  all  his  life— to  the 
cause  of  humanity — we  have  no  heart 
/—we  confess  it— again  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  him.  The  evil  that  Bema- 
min  Franklin  did,  in  the  whole  of  his 
fourscore  years — and  upward  of  life 
^-was,  in  comparison  with  his  good 
works,  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

In  his  personal  apnearance,  a  few 
years  before  his  deatn,  he  was  very 
much  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  he  is, 
now. 

In  his  moral  temperament,  he  was 
altogether  one  of  we  old-fashioned 
Yankees— or  New  £nglanders — for 
ihey  only  are  Yankees :  one  of  that  pe« 
cuhar  people,  who  are  somewhat  over 
zealous  of  sood  works.  Like  his 
countrymen,  ne  was  cool,  keen,  firm, 
cautious,  and  benevolent :  a  man  of  few 
words ;  vet  able,  nevertheless,  with  a 
part  of  those  few — ^hardlj  more  than  a 
dozen,  or  twenty,  at on«  time — to  over- 
throw all  opposition — quiet  a  long  de- 
bate— shame  the  talkative,  and  silence 
the  powerful — in  the  state  assembly, 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

By  nature,  perhaps,  like  Greora;e 
Washington,  whose  character,  by  tne 
way,  is  ^eatly  misunderstood,  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  which,  after 
many  years,  bv  continual  cuardum- 
ship,  trial,  ana  severe  disapline,  he 
had  brought  entirely  under  his  con- 
troL  This,  we  say  positively,  was  the 
character  of  Washington :  this,  we  he-- 
lieve  to  have  been  the  character  of 
Franklin. 

We  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  Doctor  s  determination,  however, 
in  two  cases ;  both  growing  out  of  the 
same  event,  where  the  natural  temper 
of  the  man  broke  out— blazed  up,  ike 
a  smothered  fire— became  visible,  as  it 
were,  all  at  once,  in  spite  of  himself. 
Some  time  in  the  year  1767,  or  8,  he 
was  in  this  country,  acting  as  agent  for 
some  of  our  Tranaatlantic  pofiaesnons. 


The  troubles  had  alxeadjr  began,  there. 
One  day,  he  went  before  the  Privy 
Council,  as  agent,  With  a  petition  &om 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts;  or, 
more  carefully  speaking — one  day, 
when  a  petition  from  the  provincial  as- 
sembly of  Massachusetts-Bay,  already 
presented  by  him,  was  taken  up.  He 
was  treated  with  great  indignity — ixt^ 
suited — grossly  abused,  by  the  Solici- 
tor General,  Wedderboume*  He  bore 
it,  without  any  si^  of  emotion.  All 
eves  were  upon  him.  No  change,  or 
shadow  of  change,  went  over  his  face. 
His  friends  were  amazed  at  his  for- 
bearance. They  wondered  at  his  equa- 
nimitv — thev  were  almost  ready  to  re- 
proach him  for  it.  Such  untimely  self- 
command  could  only  proceed  horn  in- 
difference to  the  great  cause— or — so 
they  thought — ^from  a  stranse  moral 
insensibility.  On  his  way  from  the 
place  of  humiliation,  they  fl;athered 
about  him.  He  stopped — he  stood 
still — ^his  mannei^— look — ^voice^were 
those  of  a  man,  who  has  quietly  con- 
centrated every  thought,  every  hope, 
under  heaven— «11  his  energies — ^upon 
a  single  point. — "  His  mastee  shall 
PAY  FOR  IT,"  said  he,  and  passed  on. 
The  other  circumstance  grew  out  of 
the  same  affair.  As  a  mark  of  especial 
consideration,  for  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Doetor  appeared  before  them,  in  a 
superb  dress,  after  the  court  fashion 
of  the  time.  He  wore  it  bravely — ^he 
looked  uncommonly  well  in  it.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  his  courtlv  garb, 
thus  chosen,  thus  worn,  had  been  of 
no  avail,  as  a  refuge  or  shelter,  to 
him ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only 
made  him  a  better  mark,  and  exaspe- 
rated his  adversary ;  that,  worse  than 
all,  his  considerate  loyalty  had  been 
misunderstood,  for  a  piece  of  dirty 
adulation ;  or,  worse  yet, — for  a  piece 
of  wretohed  foppery — he  went,  on  lea- 
ving the  Council,  straightway  home  ; 
threw  the  dress  aside ;  and,  from  that 
hour,  never  wore  it  again,  till  the  day, 
on  which  he  went,  with  full  power, 
into  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  to  sign 
ihe  treaty  between  France  and  America 
— the  United  States  of  America  ! 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings ! — 
That  paper  gave  the  death-blow  to 
British  dominion  over  the  western 
world.  It  was  done — the  threat  was 
accomplished :  FrankHn  was  at  paaee 
with  himself:  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  had  joaii— bitterly  paid,  fi>r 
the  insoknce  of  the  Solidtov  GeneiiL 
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It  wts  wbile  preparing  himself,  on 
diiB  Yery  occasion^  for  his  appearance 
At  Versaillesy  among  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  French  nohility,  that  a 
little  drcumstanoe  occurred,  which  the 
Doctor  was  fond  of  relating,  all  his 
life,  as  finely  characteristic  of  the 
French  temper — fnll  of  resource — ^fuU 
of  apology,  such  as  it  is — ^never  to  be 
taken  by  sornrise. 

He  had  ordered  a  fasfaionaUe  court- 
wig  to  be  made  for  the  occasion ;  desi- 
ring Monsieur  le  Perruquier,  wbaterer 
else  he  did  (for  the  Doctor  had  al- 
ready heard  somethingof  these  encuro- 
branoes) — ^whatever  else — to  make  it 
large  enou^.  The  wig  was  brought 
home,  at  a  very  late  hour:  nothing 
could  be  more  stately,  "  superb,"  or 
**  magnificent." — But  when  he  came  to 
try  it  on,  the  Doctor — otherwise  the 
patient — ^found  it  insup^rtably  tight. 
He  complained :  Monsieur  le  Perru- 
quier bowed.  He  remonstrated— -grew 
red  in  the  face — the  Perruquier  bowed 
again. — **  It  is  too  small,  sir — too  small 
entirely,"  said  Franklin — **  altogether 
too  small,  fir"-^**  Apr^s  tout,"  an- 
swered  Monsieur  le  rerruquier,  cut- 
ting a  light  pigeon-wing  before  the 
Doctor — **  Apres  tout.  Monsieur,  ce 
n'est  pas  la  perruque,  qui  est  trop  pe^ 
Hte  ;  cest  la  iete,  qui  est  trop  grosse'* 
«-The  Frenchman,  with  all  nis  po- 
titeneas,  however,  did  not  say,  or  think 
of  saying— e'est  la  tete,  qui  est  trop 
grande.  If  he  had,  perhaps  the  Doc- 
tor would  have  borne  the  head-ache 
more  qmeUy. 

But  enough.  Turn  we  now  to  his 
pRiLOBOpRicAL  EssAYS.  Thcse  sro 
pinn,  downright,  sensible  papers, 
wherein  all  the  world  may  see,  that 
nothing  is  done  for  display ;  nothing 
to  eftct ;  nothing,  witnout  a  serious 
oonsideration.  The  Doctor  lays  down, 
tfarou^out,  no  proposition — strongly 
— pontiTely — umess  where  he  is  justi- 
fied by  his  own  repeated,  personal  ex- 
perience. *  He  takes  notUng  for  grant- 
ed ;  he  simply  records  the  progress  of 
his  own  experiments ;  putting  his  que- 
ries modestly— never  flying  off  into 
hypotheaifl — and  reserving  his  conjec- 
tures, fat  their  proper  plaoe— a  me- 
morandum-book. It  is  gratifying  to 
IbUow  such  a  man;  to  observe  his 
holy  caution — ^his  awM  regard  for 
truth,  whatever  may  come  of  it — ^his 
ftcolty  of  explanation,  which,  half  a 
oentnry  ago,  when  most  of  tiie  sob- 
jscta,  npon  whldi  he  wrote^  woe  Utde 


understood,  made  whaleverlle  thougbt 
as  intelligible  to  other  men,  as  tf  they 
themselves  had  also  thought  it. 

In  electricity,  his  bold,  adventurous 
course  of  experiment,  cannot  be  over- 
praised. It  was  unspeakably  daring — 
sublime.  It  led,  in  every  port  of  the 
globe,  to  fearless  inqiury ;  a  more  in- 
trepid zeal ;  a  more  peremptory  mode 
of  interr(^ting  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment :^t  led,  m  short,  everywhere, 
to  noble  adventures;  brave  experi- 
ments ;  rational  doctrines ;  useful  dis- 
coveries :— and,  after  seventy  years  of 
Jealous,  continual  examination,  has 
obtained,  except  in  a  few  particulars, 
for  his  thcOTy— that  of  the  self-educa- 
ted American— a  decided,  open,  almost 
universal  prefi*rence  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  £urope. 

To  Franklin  we  owe  the  knowledge, 
that  electricity  and  lightning  are  simi- 
lar. He  proved  it ;  shewed  others  how 
to  prove  it ;  and  formed,  without  a»« 
sistance,  thereupon  a  scientific  the- 
ory, ^hich  continues,  of  itself,  to  ex- 
Slain  the  prindpl  phenomena  of  thun- 
erstorms — ^lightning — and  electricity. 
It  had  been  suspected,  before,  by  the 
Abbe  Nolet ;  but,  in  tiirowing  out  hia 
conjecture,  the  Abbe,  himself,  attach- 
ed no  value  to  it;  and,  without  a  ques- 
tion, had  no  idea  of  any  method,  by 
which  the  truth  of  it  could  be  shewn. 
It  was  only  one  of  those  accidental 
vague  thoughts,  i^ntinually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  brilliant,  fiighty 
men,  for  whom  the  world  are  claim- 
ing tile  honour  of  all  our  discoveries 
— all  our  inventions — sU  our  improve- 
ments—otie  after  the  other,  as  fast  as 
they  appear:  as  if  to  imagine  were 
the  same  as  to  invent,  or  make:-— 
as  if  to  dream  were  to  demonstrate: 
— as  if  to  talk,  without  knowing  why, 
of  a|i  idle,  strange  poasibility,  were  to 
esteblish  a  grea^  useful  truth  :— as  if 
a  poet  were  a  mathematician : — as  if  a 
writer,  who  may  have  sud  a  century 
ago,  on  seeing  the  top  of  a  tea-kettie 
forced  off,  or  a  coffise-pot  nose  explode 
in  the  fire— that,  after  a  time,  the 
smoke  of  water  might  be  turned,  per^ 
haps,  to  account— were  to  have  the  cre- 
dit, now,  of  our  great  steam  discove- 
ries : — nay,  as  if  we  ourselves,  who,  ^ 
in  our  soousaving  capadty,  now  whis- 
per, tbat,  perhaps,  the  time  will  come, 
when  star-light  wiU  be  for  sale  in  the 
jeweUery-shops ;  nut  up,  in  lumps  of 
crystal,  for  the  rich— in  plebeian  glass, 
fi)r  the  poor :  when  there  will  be  turn- 
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fikes  orer  the  lea:  when  hutterfly 
^t  will  he  in  common  use. among 
the  miniature  painters :  when  the  heU 
ter  half,  in  truth,  of  all  ipankind,  will 
he  for  ever  on  the  wing  caph  in  her 
airs,  literally,  all  the  day  bag,  in  good 
weatbep-^ostrich  plun^age  at  ner  hack, 
ini^ead  of  her  head-^more  Eighty  than 
eter<— not  merely  coquetting,  hut  an* 
geUcidng  with  men-r-floating  and  fly« 
ing  literally ;  not  ^uiatively :— >whe^ 
•0-httt  we  fiass  over  the  elixir  of  life^ 
the  philoflopher-stone — ^perpetual  roo«i 
lipn— the  art  of  navigating  the  skiea 
m  qpap  or  silk  hubhles :— As  if  wb,  by 
reason  of  two  or  three  audacious  con- 
jeeturea,  were  to  have  the  credit  here^ 
afWr,  of  all  the  disooveries  that  may 
he  made  in  the  matters  or  thingSy 
whereabout  we  havp  been  gossipping. 
To  Franklin  we  owe  the  first  i^iea 
of  the  fbu  and  mimu  ;  or,  in  other 


wonla,  of  the  panHwe  state  of  eleo* 
tiidty,  and  e£  the  megaiive,  M .  Da 
Faye  had  mevionaly  seen  a  type,  or 
ahttdow  of  toe  truth,  in  the  two  kinds 
of  deetrieity,  which  he  cidled  vitreous 
and  resinous :  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  inquirv,  or  urging  others  to  pur^ 
sue  itj  he  threw  b^  nis  original  idea,  as 
erroneous.  It  fdl  into  neglect.  Franks 
lin  took  it  up  anew,  pursued  it ;  ob- 
tained a  result,  which  enabled  him  to 
acdye  a  multitude  of  problems—that  of 
the  JLeyden  jar,  among  others — which 
had  puaaled,  §oe  a  long  time,  all  the 
achools  of  £uroi>e« — This  discovery, 
by  the  way,  la  claimed  for  Dr  Wataon« 
*— A  single  fkct  will  shew,  with  what 
propriety.  The  paper  of  Doctor  Frank^i 
lin  is  dated  July  11,  1747:  that  of 
Dr  Wataon,  Jan.  91, 1748. 

To  Franklin,  moreover,  do  we  owe 
the  consummation  of  proof  respecting 
the  sameness  of  eleotncity  and  light* 
ning.  He  had  previously  discovered 
(what  has  been  daimed  for  T.  Hop- 
kinson ;  but  upon  what  grounds  we 
do  not  know)  the  power  of  points  upou 
electric  matter.  The  first  experiment, 
en  Dr  Franklin's  plan,  was  made,  in 
1732,  at  Marley,  near  Paris,  u^der  the 
direction  of  M.  D'AUbard.  About  a 
month  after  this,  Franklin  obtained  %, 
like  result,  in  Philadelphia,  by  using 
a  kite. 

So,  too,  the  discovery  of  meewding 
thunder  has  been  claimed  f<u-  the  Abbe 
Bertholon,  whose  paper  was  publish? 
ed  in  1776.  Franklin^s  letter  declarina 
the  fact,  and  accounting  for  it^isdateS 
in  September,  1743. 
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After  this,  followed  a  aeries  of  mi« 
nor  discoveries ;  experiments ;  and  ex- 
planations of  electrical  phenomewi ; 
for  most  of  which  Dr  Franklin  baa 
now  full  credit  over  Europe ;  and  if 
he  had  not,  here  is  no  place-^-^is  is 
no  time-^for  doing  justice  to  aU  par* 
ties. 

Pass  we  on,  therefore,  to  his  Poli« 
TicAL  Essays  ;  merely  remarldmg,  by 
the  way,  that  while  he  was  sansaddog 
the  slues ;  meddling  with  goveniment  i 
plucking  down,  literally^  the  thuadem 
of  both  iu>on  his  head  ;  he  fQun4  Icii 
sure,  with  a  few  hints,  to  get  up  a  aet 
of  musical  glasses;  to  invent  a  atofc^ 
now  in  general  use  throughout  Ani»t 
rica :  to  ooostroct  his  lightning  loda ; 
give  laws  for  swimming,  which  are  in* 
eatimable ;  establish  a  nian  for  lilnfa* 
ries,  which  has  been  followed  every- 
where:—"  &c.  &c  &o." 

The  political  papers  of  Dr  Franklin 
are  worthy  of  great  praise.  They  aro 
profound,  comprehenaive,  statesman-i 
like.  He  saw,  with  a  dear  eye,  tho 
policy  of  nations ;  foretold,  with  aurn 
prising  accuracy,  certain  great  political 
changes,  which  took,  aiid  are  takana 
nkoe.  By  his  '*  Canada  pamphlet 
be  mainly  contributed,  while  the  elder 
Pitt  was  minister,  to  provoke  that 
mu;nificent,  bold  enterpriie,  whid& 
ended  in  the  oomnlete,  and  perpe* 
tual  overthrow  of  the  French  power, 
throughout  all  North  America. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  a  share  in  Paine's  powerful 
book,—"  The  Rights  of  Msn."  Ho 
had,also,  the  hardihood^  in  1785,  when 
the  whole  coaat  of  hia  country,  fipom 
Georgia  to  Maine,  waa  ready  to  swana 
out  with  privateers,  at  a  day's  notiosiy 
in  caae  of  war ;  when  the  United  Stetea 
of  America  had  no  navy ;  and,  of  courv^ 
no  means  of  annoyance  bvi  privateer»— « 
to  come  out  openly — depounoe  pviva^ 
teering ;  and  oiU  it,  in  so  many  words^ 
little  better  than  piracy.  A  wwd  of 
this,  while  paasia^.— Mr  Muqroe,  an4 
other  leading  political  men  of  the  Uni^ 
ted  States,  have  begun  to  talk  the  f 
Ungusge — ^wherefore,  a  hint  or 
for  them,  before  it  is  too  late, 
war  upon  private  property  aoy  when^ 
at  sea*  or  on  shore;  and  primte  pio-t 
party  will  immediately  become  a  span 
eics  of  fw^'c  property.  Itwillbelra^ 
no  more  to  iudividaaln  but,  a^togoii^ 
ther,  to  coDUuunitiea.  Every  caplwna, 
will  be  the  Ion  of  some  uauranea 
eempany.    The  loea,  tberefow»  will 
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oome  upon  the  wIh^  wttoB,  without 
wQrl(tiig  thedfstruetion  of  individuals* 
vho  oe  helpkM.  It  ia,  thenfore,  not 
m  mueti  a  qaeatioB  of  haMoity^  in  % 
time  of  wmne — whether  you  willg 
or  will  not,  aiaail  private  propertjr-** 
whedier  yoa  will,  or  will  not»  ipave 
the  merchant,  as  it  is  of  sound  poIiey4 
The  true  question  is  this,  for  eroy 
people:  are  wq  tiJring  all  the  mis^ 
chief  into  ▼iew^-ave  we  to  gain  or  lose 
hj  privateering? — A  oowaidlv,  eruel* 
pnnstical  tenpert  is  geneialeq  by  it : 
prepsfly  aequired  by  lawkse  edven- 
tnrs^  le  pretty  sure  to  be  wasted  in 
ddiauehCTy  or  OKtrayaganee  i  grem 
misahie^-^great  proAigaeyi— great  in<i 
tennption  to  ,the  sober  pvoduetive  1mm 
bits  of  a  peQt>lek  are  likely  to  Mow : 
-^Fkirateenmen  are  a  species  of  pn 
Mtew  Gfuited-'-gNknted.  Bat>  star 
aU,  if  you  hare  no  other  way  of  de« 
tediag  yonnstf-*iio  other  way  of  drl^i 
vine  your  adversary  to  teffm»««whT 
notlet  loose  even  the  pirate  upon  him  r 
or-*why  reanain  the  nirste?*-M£> 
Mfwiwlion  is  the  first  kw  of  natum 
l%e  enemy  of  jrenr  enemy  is  your 
fipiendrHOotek 

Doctor  Franklin  was  a  bold  sdvo^ 
eale  fee  the  Indians ;  at  a  timey  whcsi 
they  had  haidly  another  white  advii»« 
oste  upon  the  whole  earth.  He  wrote 
in  thev  behalf,  like  a  philosopher— 
hke  a  man — ^like  a  Christian.  Some 
of  hia  opinions^  by  the  way,  mi^  bo 
found  in  several  ^  our  late  werKs--^ 
(very  hU,  some  of  them)^upon  the 
North  Anerioan  savsgsa.  Vide  Uumm 
tei^a  Nanative,  Colbum's  Magsane, 

Tin  of  late,  it  has  been  a  habit  with 
all  the  white  Auiericsns,  toabuse  and 
behe  their  eoppetvooloured  bsethrsA. 
Uf  to  the  lime  of  Dr  Frsnkhn,  this 
habit  was  untveisal.  After  fahn,  fok 
lowed  Ramsay,  with  a  voice,  like  that 
of  a  tnunpety  in  their  behalf  j  Irving^ 
(see  Knickerbocker— Introd.)  with  a 
bnTe,  manly  hessrt— a  steady  loak-^ 
and  a  powtilul  ann*-^but  only  for  a 
fow  hours;  Neal,  who  haa  neveor 
sheathed  his  weapon,  for  nearly  eight 
yeora;  a  multitude  of  young  wntera^ 
who  are  now  tilting  away,  in  behalf, 
not  ae  much  of  the  asd  Americans—* 
their  ea«nlrymen — aa  of  themselves. 
They^  Ihe  latter  of  these,  are  in  the 
sadiUct,  not  beeauae  they  understand^ 
or  care  for  the  merito  of  the  cootio- 
veny ;  not  because  they  pity  the  red 
men,  or  wmiU^lone  for  the  outrage 


thet  has  been  hevptA  upon  them,  year 
after  year ;  not  baBsuse  they  care  twa> 
pence  about  Indians,  or  anything  dae 
r*-except  a  we^  or  two  of  newspajpelr 
popularity;  but  because  it  is  now  ^ 
maliion  to  be  philanthropicaL 

So,  too,  in  tne  slave  trade— Franks 
Un  shewed  himself  to  be  the  same 
friend  of  humanity.  A  pi^per  of  hi% 
MiverltMr  fo  Ik  the  argument^  of  n 
Murbary  slave-holder,  in  justifioation 
qf  hiOMelf  and  others,  to  holding 
white  Christian  akves  in  csptivitp<«« 
b«t,  in  truthf  beinf  a  fine  parody  up^ 
en  the  speeeb  of  Mr  Jac)pwn,  a  Gw^ 
giaslavr-holder,  in  CQngres«--coQtai«s 
a  mssterly  rdutation  of  the  aigumsnts 
generally  used  by  the  southern  plan^ 
era  of  the  United  Statea^ 

Moreover— ^if  an^  political  econo* 
mist  of  this  dav,  will  torn  to  a  papiv 
of  Dr  F.'m  ;  enutled,  "  Poaitions  to  b« 
examined ;"  or  to  another  concemipg 
^^  Embargoes^  Com  Laws,  &o.*'^he 
will  be  amaaed,  we  are  sure.  The 
science  of  political  economy,  he  wU) 
find,  haa  made,  mud)  less  progrrss,, 
than  he  could  have  believed,  since 
the  davB  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Oi  nia  humoroua  essurs,  we  have 
onlv  to  say,  that  evervbody  has  heard 
of  tnem.  A  part  of  nia  papers  have, 
been  translated  iaio  all  the  lai^guageo 
of  £ttTope,  some  into  Latin.  Hia 
'<  Poor  Richard,"  and  "  Whiade/'  em 
two  of  a  multitude,  which  have  done, 
we  believe,  incalculable  good;  in  our 
langnsge,  at  leaat. 

GALLOWAY*— *If  we  are  not  m%dj 
miataken,  thia  gentleman  was  ue  a«» 
thnr  of  a  maateily  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  in  America,  sopn  after  the 
esaape  of  Washii^[ton  from  Sir  Wm, 
Howe  and  Comwallis— >If  so,  Mr  QU 
was  a  lovalist— and  shewed^  rather 
more  eonciuaivcly  than  we  should  have 
liked,  had  we  bc^n  the  leader  of  Hia 
Migesty'a  forces,  in  America,  that 
Washington  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  adversary,  more  than  onoe :  that 
nothing  saved  him,  in  crossing  the  Do* 
laware,  hut  imbecility  or  something 
wone,  on  the  part  of  lusMijiesty^ 

generslsb r-^Wasbington  himself^ 

we  know,  did  say,  that  he  owed  hia 
escape^  to  the  infotuatien  of  bis  ene» 
my.'-^Yes,  ^nd  well  he  might*  Com- 
wallia  had  poraned  him  so  hotly, 
through  Newark,  Brunswick,  Prince* 
ton,  Trenton,  that,  while  the  rear  of 
one  armv  was  leaving  ea(^  of  Uioae 
*'  plaeea  in  suecessioiif  the  van  of  the 
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otho-  wae  entering  it  Wuhh^n's 
whde  power,  when  he  cro88ed--h]8 
wfa<^  srmY — thatj^  upon  which  the 

aKs  of  atl  America  were  cast,  was 
y  twenty-two  hundred  men — ^wea- 
ry— ^wom  out— sufierin^  erery  kind 
of  hvdship->and  completely  oiscou- 
xaged,  by  a  long,  uninterrupted  series 
of  disaster.  They  were  leaving  him^ 
by  fifties  and  by  hundreds— owmg  to 
the  nature  of  their  engagement:  so 
that,  in  two  days,  he  was  reduced  from 
thirty-three,  to  seventeen  hundredmeiiB 
Cornwallis  had  six  thousand  capital 
troops,  choten  for  the  purpose.  Yet 
WwabingUm  was  permitted,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  cross  a  broad,  ra- 
pid rirer,  with  his  miserable  renmant 
of  military  power;  with  all  his  bag- 
gage Slid  stores  (the  loss  of  which 
would  hare  been  quite  irretrievable 
to  him ;)  and  wilhatU  molestation. — 
The  advance  of  Cornwallis  put  up,  for 
the  night,  almost  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  Americans,  while  they  were  em- 
barking. 

There  was  a  Mr  Galloway--per-i 
haps  the  same— in  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly.  He  distinguished  himself 
about  1764-5 — ^by  opposing  a  petition 
of  that  body ;  or  in  that  body,  for 
longing  the  proprietary  to  a  regal 
Ibrm  of  government.  Franklin  after- 
wards published  Mr  G.'s  argument, 
with  a  preface  of  his  own. 

Gii.MAM — Rbv.  Mr— a  Unitarian 
''clergyman/'  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  formerly  a  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Review,  for  which 
he  made  some  tolerable  translations  of 
Boileau.  He  was  too  much  of  a  poet 
for  that  sort  of  job ;  and,  we  fear, 
though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose 
writers  of  the  age— is  too  little  of  a 
poet  now,  for  any  generous,  bold  ad- 
venture, in  the  way  of  poetry. — ^These 
Unitarian ''  clergymen,"  by  the  by,  are 
fine  fellows  in  America :  Mr  Everett 
(see  voL  XVL  p.  570-1)  is  now  going 
to  the  right  fidd  for  him — Congress : 
he  will  make  a  figure,  there,  for  a  time  ; 
but  will  never  be  a  statesman : — ^Mr 
Sparks,  we  see,  is  turned  editor :  Mr 
Hally  is  now  president  of  a  college: 
Mr  rierpont — lawyer— merchant — 
poet — preacher — makes  compilations 
•'  for  tnc  use  o'  schools :" — He  is  a 
powerful  man,  however:  He  mi^ht 
be  a  statesman.  These  are  Unitarian 
leaders. 

GoanoN,  Da— Wrote  a  history  of 
tbeAiiBmicANRsvoiuTiQNAayWAa, 
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S  vols.  8vo,  which  may  be  depended 
upon.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  describes ;  an  Englishman,  wfe  be- 
lieve :  ThMrork  is  crowded  with  ma- 
terial, of  which  a  great  history  might 
have  been  made.  With  a  wcnld  of 
trash,  there  are  some  passages  of  ex- 
traordinary force  and  breadth  in  it : 
as,  for  example,  the  account  of  a  Ger- 
man officer's  death  and  burial,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  just  before  the  sur-i 
render  of  Burgoyne. 

GaiFFiTH  : — ^Ex-Consul  to  some 
French  port;makerofa<'Supplement,'' 
which  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
the  HisToav  of  Masylaitd,  whidi, 
as  we  have  said  before,  is  not  yet  writs 
ten.  (See  Bozman,  vol.  XVI.  p.  SiO.) 

GaiFFiTH^JuDOE.  AuthoF  and 
compiler  of  the  Law  Register,  a 
work  of  great  value,  to  those  who  faiave 
claims,  or  property,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  all  that  ia 
materia],  for  a  stranger,  ay,  or  any- 
body dse— to  know,  of  the  laws, 
course  of  vractice,  and  court  rules,  in 
each  of  tne  twenty-eight  communi- 
ties, .which  go  to  make  up  the  Union. 

GaiscoMB — ^Author  of  "  A  YsAm 
in'Eueope  :"  a  plain,  sensible,  good 
sort  of  a  man,  who,  after  **  running 
over"  here  for  a  time :  picking  up  a 
world  of  "  pretty  particular  informa- 
tion, I  guess ;"  over-ran,  like  another 
Cssar,  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ; 
and  precisely  one  year — to  an  hour-^ 
from  the  day  of  his  debarkation  at 
Liverpool,  re-embarked  for  America, 
where  he  ran-o\it,  before  all  the  world, 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  a  volume 
of— commentaries,  which  are,  certain- 
ly, very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  precipitation  of  his  move- 
ments here. — ^We  have  heard ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  he 
was  ''  dispatched,"  by  some  society  a^ 
New  York,  to  this  other  world,  finr 
information.  It  may  be  so— we  don't 
much  like  to  accuse  his  coontrymea 
of  dispatching  traveliers  ;  but  certain 
of  his  movements  here,  certainly  fii^ 
vour  the  notion.  He  had  no  boify  with 
him — that  we  are  sure  of;  and  up  to 
the  day  of  his  departure,  set  all  the 
laws  of  time  snd  space  at  nauriit. 

Hall — Johk  £.— A  blockhead; 
editor  of  the  Fdrt.Folio(Untolagythati 
— see  Dennie,  vol.  XVI.  p.  666 ;  ana 
**  author^'  of  many  priceM  works  (to 
our  knowledge)--4n  aooouat  of  wfaich^ 
we  herewith  subjoin. 

Thu»— No.  1.^'' Hall's  PoH-A- 
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Uo:"  a  Monthly  Magudnej  made  up 
o^&rurmal  essays  fW>m  oar  "  periodic 
cak/  newapapers^  gazettes^  &c.  trana- 
latioas  of  translatioDs ;  matter,  for 
which  the  Phikdelphiana  have  not  yet 
heenable  to  inTenia  oame-— bu  t  whieby 
when  it  is  more  than  usually  absurd 
or  foolish,  they  call  his  own ^poe- 
try, of  which  we  remember  a  verse : 

**  The  wedding-day  appointed  was ; 

The  weddiog-dothes  provided ; 

Bat,  on  the  day  the  was  to  wed. 

She  sickened  and  the  die  did.** 

S.  Haj^l's  Admirafty"  is  a  ooropila-i 
tion  from  ''  Clark's  Praxis/' and  some 
other  English  works;  with  a  few 
meagre  notes,  which,  so  far  as  they 
go,  onl^  aenre  to  mislead  a  student,  or 
neutrahie  the  text. 

S.  "  Hall's  Juitiee'—A  shame- 
less piece  of  quackery,  with  a  eandid 
ftir  title,  nevertheless — a  paltry  com- 
pilation, with  what  amounta  to  caveat  - 
emfior  upon  the  back-— from  the  Laws 
of  Maryland ;  wherein  the  author,  un- 
der pretence  of  assisting  the  ioy  gens, 
among  other  characteristic,  ingeni- 
oua  expedients  to  swell  the  volume, 
haa  the  impudence  to  give  two  copies 
—both  of  which  are  false— of  the 
same  ''  precedent,"  as  he  calls  it, 
which  '*  precedent,"  by  the  way,  is  a  . 
bill  of  sale! 

4.  ''  Hall's  Efnerigvn'-^A  poor 
translation,  with  two  or  three  tolera- 
ble notes  (which,  of  course,  are  not 
hia  own)  of  a  poor  French  book,  on 
the  Law  of  Insurance.  These  works, 
we  ahoold  observe,  are  only  to  be 
found  among  the  wholesale  collectors 
of  America — the  auctioneers;  who 
will  confirm  our  testimony.  They 
know  them  to  be  prioelesa. — ^Noe.  9, 
S,  and  4,  are  light  octavos ;  the  lest^ 
heavy  enough. 

5. "  Hall's  Law  Joumat' — A  com- 

etion  of  refuse  law  tracts ;  oldpamph- 
;  fo^otten  speeches— &c — &c. — 
the  best  of  all  his  "  works;"  being 
emthrdy  a  compilation. 

As  a  writer,  were  he  not  one  of 
those,  the  whole  of  whom  we  profess 
to  give  an  account  of,  Mr  John  £. 
HaU,  would  not  be  worth  our  nqtice. 
He  is  a  bad  one— a  mischievous  one 
—a  foolish  one.  He  is  endowed  with 
less  dian  moderate  abilities: — ^with 
110  schohundiiip ;  no  principle;  no 
heart — ^no  courage — ^no  decoicy — ^no 
character.  And  vet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  ia  wortn  calling  sternly  to  ao- 


count— worth  driving  before  U8>  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions. — There  will  be 
those— wa  know— the  Spartans  knew 
it— whom  it  were  beneath  a  man 
to  assail  with  anything  but  a  whip. 
Ha  is  one  of  them.  A  child — an  idiot, 
we  know,  may  lift  a  flood-gate  or  a 
bar;  draw  a  bolt,  or  turn  a  k^— 
which— idiot  aa  he  is— may  let  in  a 
deluge,  upon  a  province. — Ha  has 
done  this. — He  got  possession,  it  were 
no  easy  matter  to  tellhow— of  a  spring 
— a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  did 
circulate,  some  years  ago,  (when  it 
was  troubled  of  the  angels,)  through 
all  America — like  wine.  Into  it,  with 
a  wicked,  mercenary  spirit,  he  has  been 
pouring  a  deadly  poison— a  pemidoua 
exhilarating  drug— month  afrer  month 
— ^until  there  are  those,  who  relish  the 
taste,  and  love  the  sparUe,  of  these 
impure  waters. —  He  is,  therefore, 
worth  scourging,  they,  worth  shaming. 

Or — in  sober,  plain  prose,  John  £. 
Hall  was  permitted,  weak  and  wicked 
as  he  is,  to  get  possession  of  the  Port- 
Folio,  after  the  death  of  Dennie,  be- 
fore anybody  thought  it  possible  for 
him,  or  it,  m  his  hands,  to  be  mis- 
chievous. With  that,  he  is  now  able 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  thoae— 
whom,  but  for  that — ^he  could  never 
hope  to  move  anything  more  than  the 
pity  of.  With  all  his  abominable  stu- 
pidity, however,  the  roan  hadcunniuff 
enough  to  see,  that  if  he  ventured 
much  of  his  loading  upon,  the  Port- 
Folio,  it  would  go  to  the  devil,  of 
course ;  and  himself  with  it :  wher^ 
fore  he  has  contrived,  year  after  year, 
to  keep  it  afloat— and  his  chin  above 
water — ^thouffh  he  has  been  over  head 
and  ears  with  it,  more  than  once— 
i^oat — ^in  spite  of  his  own,  dead,  pon- 
derouaimbecility,  by  freighting  it  with 
a  buoyant  material,  whim  he  pilfered 
from  our  magazines — ^whenever  he 
went  ashore — ^that  is,  about  once  a* 
month. 

He  haa  moreover  succeeded,  one 
hardly  knows  how,  in  making  himself 
an  outlaw,  worth  hunting  down,  upon 
all  the  sweet,  calm  charities  of  life ;  aU 
the  sanctities  of  retirement :  He  haa 
dgne  more — ^he  has  forq;one  the  privi- 
l4;es  of  a  fool :  put  himself,  by  his  ap- 
petite for  vulgar  notoriety,  out  of  the 
protection, 'to  which  he  was  naturally 
entitled,  by  his  insignificance;  and  aU 
the  laws  of  generous  literary  war&re. 
By  his  own  brutal^  cowardly  disrc^gud 
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df  aU  d«ooram5  be  luw  4ii?eii  us  to 

seourge  the  lion's  hide — though  we 
know  what  is  under  itr— inch  by  inchy 
from  his  hack. We  await  our  re- 
ward. 

IlAVILTON-^ALIXANDEa*      (SSO 

VaWdeklyn,  vol.  XVt.  ilSO—AWest 
Indian^ by  birth:  Secretaryof  State un^ 
der  the  administratioD  of  Washington  2 
a  soldier?«H»  man— a  stateBman«-*«  le^ 
gislator  (in  theory)  of  whom  any  peo- 
ple might  be  proud : — author,  (jointly 
with  Mr  Madison^  late  President  ii 
Ae  United  Stotes ;  and  Judge  Jay,  for- 
merly minister  to  this  eoort— who 
wrote  only  Cwoof  the  papers,  we  believe 
-k^vol.  XVI.  p.  509,)— author.  So  far. 
Of  a  work.  The  Fedesalist,  which 
may  be  called,  smously,  reverently, 
tile  Bible  of  Republicans.— It  is  a  large 
octavo  volume — a  series  of  essays, 
which  appeared  in  defence  of  die  Fe- 
derd  constitution,  pretty  much  as  it 
now  is,  before  it  had  been  adopted  by 
tile  neople. — It  is  a  work,  altogether, 
whicn^  for  comprehensiveness  of  de- 
sign, strength,  ctesmess  and  mmplid- 
tf,  has  no  paraUel — we  do  not  even 
except,  or  overlook,  those  of  Mob-* 
tes^uieu,  and  AristoUe— among  the 
political  writinffs  of  men. 

While  Hamilton  was  the  Secretary 
of  State,  certain  of  his  reports,  upon 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  country, 
were  papers  of  extraordinur  power : 
it  was  this  Hamilton,  with  whom 
Washington  quarrelled,  in  the  Hevo^ 
lutionarv  War ;  and  whom  Burr  shot 
in  a  duel.  The  quarrel  with  Wash*' 
ington  was  only  for  a  moment.  Wash- 
ington was  imperiotis— absolute :  Ha-* 
milton,  youthiiil,  hauj^hty,  and  fear- 
less. Washington  spoke  to  him,  ra- 
ther too  much  like  a  master.  Hamil- 
ton drew  up ;  and  gave  him  a  word  of 
CDltion,  which  was  never  forgotten  ; 
tiiottgfa,  when  Washington  came  to 
make  up  his  political  household,  he 
put  all  recollection  of  it  aside,  and 
eslled  him  to  the  first  office,  under  him^ 
in  the  Federal  administration. 

HAErea — Robebt  Goodloe'-^A 
reinarkable  specimen  of  the  self-edu* 
ested  dass:  a  senator:  a  member  of 
Congress,  where  he  held  a  command^ 
ilig  influence,  year  after  year :  a  statee- 
inan>^ whose  great  speech,  Cobbelt 
twears  tiiat  he  (Cobbett)  made  for  At iti 
(Harper):  a  good mechsBle,  (having 
been  a  cabinet-maker  in  his  youtii ;  a 
efremnatance  of  wfiidi  be  makes  bo 
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secret)  %  a  good  saptain  x  a  good—per- 
haps a  great  lawyer.  His  writings  are 
chiefly  political.  They  are  not  col- 
lected, we  believe ;  but  c^tainly  de- 
serve to  be,  with  great  eare^  They  are 
energetic,  manly,  profound,  satisfac- 
tory .—We  hold  him  to  be,  altogether^ 
one  of  the  ablest  men  tiiat  North 
Afcnerica  has  produced. 

Hatden—Hobace,  Db,  a  Yankee, 
author  of  the  "  Geological  Essays" 
to  which  we  alluded  some  time  ago — 
(seeBsAZLT,  vol.  XVI.  4S0):  airalu^ 
able  work  nevertheless,  although  one  is 
oeossionally  disturbed  by  the  pompouay 
absurd  srvle,  in  which  little  matters  are 
ipoken  of.  It  is  a  nrodigious  aocumu« 
kUon  of  materiaWfisct,  argument^ 
reason — of  which  great  use  mig^t  be 
made ;  but,  of  which  littie  is  made. 
We  think  hia;hly  of  Dr  Hayden  as  a 
geologist ;  mmeralogist^-and  also,  as 
a  dentist.  He  has  written  ably  upoq 
the  diseases  of  teeth ;  lectured  in  tho 
''  MaryUnd  Univer8ity"---«o  called-* 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  is  master  thereof. — He  has  auo— ^ 
Stteh  are  the  strange  pursuits  of  a  leara^ 
ed  Yankee ; — ^he  nas  also  found  out  a 
method  of  tanning  leatiier,  in  four 
hours,  for  which  he  has  obtained  »-* 
patent :  end  a  method  of  preserving 
anatomical  preparations  '^  to  all  eter* 
&ity"-^which  we  take  to  be  quite  a 
desideratum  with  everybody,  but  001* 
resurrection-nen :  Both  of  these  dis* 
ooveiies,  however,  Mr  Chsrles  Whit* 
law  (see  Botant,  vd.  XVI.  p.  564) 
daims  to  have  given  Dr  Hayiey,  the 

HuKTEB^-^oHN,  IX  (see  voL  XVL 
p,  639— Dec  18S4)  Author  of  the  book, 
which  iscalled  Hoktbe's  N  AaiiATiva. 
—A  very  honest  fellow,  at  bottom- 
spoiled  by  absurd  attentian  herej  wiA 
a  world  of  cunning )  who  ioigot  hb 
part,  as  a  North  American  savsge,  en- 
tirely, before  he  left  us.— He  could 
uof  get  up  a  better  book,  without  aai- 
nstance ;  although,  we  dsre  say,  that, 
after  all  the  pruning ;  alteratien^  cor- 
rection, etc  etc  which  the  "  Nabea^ 
f  ivs,"  has  undergone,  theee  is  not  a 
paragraph  left,  as  it  was  written  l^ 

H  esTOK'^Editor  of  the  MimiBTAr: 
formeily  one  of  the  wiiteea  for  Dr 
Ooleman'sEtsNiKG  PosT-^a  valuable 
pBpet^Tol.  XVI.  «87.)  Mr  HttstoH, 
we  are  told,  is  Sngliah^  atany  iata»  feds 
wtitings  art,  tboiS^  he  db«f  mftiBteiBy 
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thtt  Sir  W.  Scott  is  not— ^vre  state  It 
vtfoiigly — die  aadiorof  hisown  woii»: 
that,  on  the  contrary,  *^  one  Dr  Green- 
Md"  is :  and,  moreonvr,  that  he  (Mr 
n.  we  8nppo6&— the  artide  weuing  an 
editorial  face)  did  actually  see  the  MS. 
of  a  novel,  in  the  poaaeasion  of  a  Lon« 
don  iNibliaher ;  which  MS.  waa  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Dr  G.,  and  after- 
warda  appeared  in  print,  as  one  of  the 
Waverley  novds. — We  may  err  a  little, 
perhapa,  in  theparticulan;  hnt^sah- 
atantially,  we  are  correct,  in  saving 
that  sadi  positive  testimony  did  ap- 
pear, aome  18  mondis  ago,  in  the  Mi« 
NzavA. 

HiLi. — ^Iba.  Another  Yankee.  (See 
BcAZLT,  voL  XVI.  490.)  This  man's 
^'  Thsobt  of  the  EAaTH,"  is  one  of 
dwBostoapitalafl&iratiu^  we  know  of ; 
imlesB,  perhapsy  thatpaper  of  Irving,  in 
the  Introduction  to  Kinckerbodcer,  up- 
on the  same  question,  he  as  good.— 
The  chief  dif^rence  is,  tiiat  Irving  ia 
undsiuhtedly  in  fun,  while  he  appeara 
to  he  proionndly  in  earnest :  IH  Hill 
profoundly  in  earnest,  while  he  ap- 
peara to  he  only  in  fun.  It  is,  after 
aH,  however,  a  mighty  ingenious  hook 
— waa  rather  satisfactory  to  imrgelf-^ 
and  if  he  would  put  forth  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  a  hurlesque  title,  would  go 
down,  yet : — Or,  If  the  hook  shoiud 
Mt,  he  would.  Absurd  as  it  is  on  some 
accounts,  however,  it  is,  on  others,  an 
essay  of  ainguUr  merit. 

HiSTOBY — ^Tfaere  is  hardly  a  state 
in  the  whole  '^  Union,"  witibout  a  his- 
tory of  its  own :  Sodeio  ten  or  a  doaen 
have  been  put  forth,  oonceming  the 
United  States — ^America — the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  etc.  etc  imd  yet,  up  to 
thia  hoar,  the  heat^  account  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Revolutionary  war,  and  all, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  stranger — an 
Italian — a  writer,  who  had  never  set 
htt  foot,  in  America.  His  name  was 
Cablo  Botta. — ^A  plenty  of  material 
may  be  found  for  a  good  history < — 
Professor  EssuKo's  coUeotaon  of  it- 
self; that,  whidi  he  gave  to  Harvard 
University  some  years  ago,  is  a  mine 
of  learning  about  America.  He  was  a 
stranger  too;  a  German. — Rahsat 
is  romantic,  loose,  declamatory,  and 
credulous :  Mabshall,  (Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,)  insup- 
pertidily  tiresome ;  and,  with  all  hia 
great  honesty,  care,  and  sowees  of  in- 
fonnation,  from  the  papers  of  Waeh- 
ington,  greatlvmistakeo,  several  times, 
in  mattera  or  importance:  Gobj>ok, 
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fktiguiUff :  a  mere  catalogue  of  undi- 
gested. Indigestible  transactions:  aH 
matter ;  no  workmanship,  as  a  whole : 
Mrs  Wabben — a  woman :  Tbuk- 
bull,  sound;  but  a  Ktde  too  wise 
llioughtful,  particular,  in  <»dinary  af- 
lairs,  clumsy,  credulous,  without  ar- 
dour : — ^Allbn  (see  vol.  XVI.  308, 
Sept.  1884)  partly  trash ;  partly  news- 
paper wisdom ;  partly  ihodomontade ; 
partly  writing,  of  a  noble,  atrong,  bold 
character  —  determined — eloquent— 
ori^al — ^but,  murdered  by  typogra- 
phical blunderii^.— Allen,  ny  tne  way, 
mustnot  bear  this  load.  He  is  too  honest 
afellow ;  too  good  a  man ;  has  enough 
to  answer  for,  on  his  own  account.  It 
was  the  transgression  of  others— Neal 
and  WatkiBS.^Be  it  on  their  heads. 
R.  Walsh,  Db — coiu!d  write  a  book 
about  America,  by  which  he  would  be 
remembefed,  if  he  were  to  imdertake 
it,  like  a  man ;  discharging  his  heart 
(tf  all  bitterness ;  foolish  rancour ;  jea- 
lousy and  fear. 

HoFFMAw — ^David  —  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland— 
a  highly  respectable  institution;  but 
no  University.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
medical  college ;  with  a  law  faculty, 
of  which  Mr  H.  is  the  professor. — 
He  is  the  author  of  a  small  woric,  of 
which  we  think  very  hig^ly^— He  calls 
it  '^  A  CouBSE  OF  Lboal  Study."— ^ 
His  views  are  more  extensive,  by  far» 
than  those  of  any  other  person,  who 
profeMsetf  or  lectures  upon  law,  in 
America ;  and,  with  a  few  trivial  ex- 
oeptious,  dignified,  worthy,  and  ad- 
nurable.  He  teaches  that  men  are  not 
lawyers  by  intuition :  that  he,  who  ia 
called  upon  to  expound  law,  may  have 
occasion  to  know  what  he  is  talldng 
about ;  may  wish  that  he  knew  aome- 
thing  of  history,  l^;i8lation,laDguage8. 
He  would  have  the  name  of  a  urw- 
yer  something  more  than  a  by-word 
among  men—*  reproach -<- a  nick- 
name. 

Hallt— Rav.  Msr^Another  Uni- 
tarian dergyman :  formerly  a  preach- 
er of  Boston,  Maasadiusetts :  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  [^Makers  of  the  ag^ 
—or  deelasmers,  rather:  a  showy, 
beautiful  rhetorician :  president  of  the 
Transylvania  **  University,"  so  called 
—an  academy  on  arespocUble  footing 
—hardly  a  college :  a  miseraUe  prose- 
writei^-in  comparison  with  himself,  or 
a  speaker,  we  mean.— He  never  ap- 
pears to  say  what  he  means;  or  to 
mean  what  he  says,  with  a  pen. 
H 


Hallt— Brother  of  the  hut 
date  editor  with  Bigdow  (see  vd. 
X  VI.  Oct.l8$4, 421,)  of  the  New  York 
Magazine,  a  journal  which  died  of  its 
own  talkatiVenefls. 

Hutchinson — ^The  kst  royal  |po- 
vemor  of  Massachusetts ;  ahout  which 
province  he  wrote  a  good,  strong  sub- 
stantial history.  It  has  been  well  con- 
tinned  by  MiNOT.  Gov.  H.  was  the 
client  of  Mr  Solicitor  General  Wed- 
derboume  (see  Fkanklin,  p.  49) 
when  he  abased  Franklin. 

laviNG  — Washington  —Author 
of  sundry  Newspafeu  £s8ays,  wliich 
have  been  totally  reproduced  here ;  of 
some  papers  in'  Salamagundi  ;  of 
Kkickerbocxsk*s  New  Yobe;  of 
the  Naval  Biography,  which  ap- 
peared, in  a  series  of  the  Analectic 
Magazine,  we  believe,  at  Philadel- 
phia, about  1814;  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Mr  Campbell's  poetry  (Ame- 
rican edition) ;  of  the  Sk  etch-Book  ; 
Bracebridge-Hall;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller  ;  and  of  one  paper,*  if  no 
more,  in  the  New  Monthly ;  making 
altogether,  about^  v^  good,  fashionable, 
odavo  nolumeSf  (if  they  were  fairly 
published,)  in  England ;  or  five  duo^ 
decinto  wdumes,  as  they  do  publish,  in 
America. 

We  mention  this,  now,  because  we 
mean  to  make  use  of  it  presently ;  be- 
cause Mr  Irving  has  been  called,  among 
other  names,  a  *'  voluminous  writer, 
(Uiough  he  has  written  less,  in  all  his 
hfe,  than  one  of  his  countrymen  has, 
in  four  months,  under  the  continual 
pressure  of  serious  duties,  which  ap- 
parently took  up  his  whole  time ;)  be- 
cause Mr  Irving  has  been  regarded  as 
a  large,  industrious  contributor— or, 
at  least— as  not  a  lazy  one— to  the 
world  of  literature :  (though  he  has 
actually  produced  less  than  half  an 
octavo  page  a-day,  since  he  first  be- 
came to  be  known,  as  a  professional 
author.) — And  because  (we  have  made 
an  estimate)  Knickerbocker's  New 
York,  which  came  out,  in  two  small 
duodecimo  volumes,  over  the  water  ; 
and  which  has  been  put  forth  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  by  the  London  pub- 
lisher,— actually  does  contain  more 
matter  (shewing,  thereby,  at  what 
price  we  have  been  buying  his  other 
'*  Crayon"  wares)  than  either  Brace- 
bridgb-Hall  ;  The  Sxetcr-Book  ; 
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or  Tales  or  a  Travkllsr— every 
one  of  which  thb  same  publisher  has 
put  forth  in  itoo  octavo  volumes. 

This,  we  take  to  be  alittle  too  bad; 
a  little  too  barefaced — for  even  a  court 
publisher. — ^We  cannot  well  perceive  ' 
why  we  are  to  pay  double  price  for 
the  writings  of  Geofeey  Crayon :  we  do 
not  well  understand  why  we  are  to  give 
24s.  for  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
by  him,  when  as  much  of  that  which 
is  quite  as  good — ^if  not  better — ^pro- 
duced by  the  ablest  men  of  the  British 

Slill,  however — (these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  author :  we  are  only 
laying  a  foundation  here)  —  Stilt 
however,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt, 
whimsical  as  the  supposition  may  ap- 
pear, that  a  part,  perhaps  a  large  part, 
of  Geofirey  Crayon's  popularity,  has 
been  owing  to  tms  very  short  measure^ 
of  which  we  comnlain.  Things  com* 
parativelv  worthless  may  be  made 
genteel,  by  high  prices  alone — (The 
Italian  opera,  for  example.)  But — ^if 
they  are  to  be  popular,  they  must  ap- 
pear  to  be  sold  at  something  like  a 
reasonable  rate.  Hence,  with  all  the 
attractions  of  the  opera — novelty- 
high  prices — ^the  patronage  of  royalty, 
itself— that  of  all  the  nobility — gen- 
try, &c  &c. — with  Catalani  into  the 
bamdn,  while  it  was  ungefdeel  to  see 
Sh^peare,  at  Covent-Garden,  or  Dru- 
ry  Lane — the  Opera  House  could  not 
be  fiUed,  even  twice  O'week  last  year. 

We  are  all  prone  to  exaggeration. 
It  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.  No  time; 
no  Bufifering;  no  humiliation  will 
overoorae  the  propensity.  You  will  hear 
a  man  boast  of  having  gorged  more 
food,  or  liquor ;  quarrelled  more  fre- 
quently ;  seen  more  sights;  heard  more 
noises;  talked  more — than  other  peo- 
ple : — ^Thus,  too,  you  will  hear  a  wo- 
man boast  of  having  done  more  mis- 
chief; torn  more  laces,  hearts,  and 
gloves ;  turned  more  heads  or  tunes ; 
caused  more  prattle ;  spoilt  more  music 
than  her  neighbours. — ^A  man,  whose 
ambition  it  is,  to  carry  off  svt  bottles  of 
port  under  his  belt — a  beast — ^would 
never  complain  of  his  butler  ;  nor  dis- 

gute  the  bill  of  his  landlord  for  twelve 
ottles,  at  a  sitting,  if  the  landlord  or 
butler  could  persuade  him  that  he 
had  reidly  drunk  the  twelve — no  in- 
deed—not he— he  would  like  them 


*  r«ned  ^*  RecollcctioM  of  a  Student.''    We  aic  assured,  although  we  did  not  per* 
ceiTe  htm,  that  he  b  the  author  of  this  one  paper. 
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the  better  for  it ;  and  go  away>  better 
tttisfied  with  himself. 

Now^  this  we  take  to  be  precisely 
the  case  with  our  fashionable  octsvos. 
People,  who  never  study ;  never  think 
«^are  quite  amased,  wnen  they  come 
to  find  now  easy  a  thing  it  is,  after  all, 
to  read  entirely  through  so  vast  a 
work  as  that,  which  has  come  to  them 
in  two  octavos.  They  think  better 
of  Uiemselves ;  their  capacity ;  their 
diligence;  less  of  those,  whom  they 
have  hitherto  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  awe — the  readers  of  a  quarto :  and, 
we  axe  sure,  would  never  nardon  us, 
if  we  should  venture  to  teU  tnem,  that, 
after  all — ihej  have  only  been  read- 
ing a  duodecimo— only  as  much  as 
their  fathers  read  for  a  duodecimo. 

Tliis,  we  say,  is  one  cause,  perhaps 
a  great  cause,  of  Geoffirey  Crayon's  po- 
'pSlmty,  with  a  certain  dass  of  peo- 
ple; the  indolent,  loitering,  and  &• 
shionable.  Another  is,  that,  finding 
themselves  less  weary,  when  they 
have  read  a/»tr  of  his  octavos  through, 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  with 
a  pair  of  octavos,  by  anybody  else, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  naturally 
enough,  that  it  is  owing  to  his  great 
auperiority  over  all  other  octavo  wri- 
ter*—owing  to  some  witchery  of  Ai>— 
known  only  to  himself— that  he  is  able 
to  keep  the  attention  awake,  without 
wearying  it,  for  what  appears  to  them, 
a  length  of  time,  wholly  unprecedent- 
ed. 

If  the  Sketch-Booc;  or  Brace- 
veibgx-Hall  ;  or  the  Tales  of  a 
TaAVELLER,  had  been  published  as 
Knickerbocker  was,  not  in  two  fa- 
flifaionable*  octavo  volumes ;  but  in  &ne 
decent  octavo  volume,  for  the  day; 
and  add  for  twelve  shillings — ^though 
either  might  have  been  more  popuUur, 
neidier  would  have  been  so  fashion- 
able, as  it  has  been. 

The  Lights  avd  Shabows  of 
Scottish  Life — ^papers,  in  that  veiy 
department  of  writing,  for  which  Greof-> 
Irey  has  obtained  a  tashionable  repu- 
tation^the  touching,  pathetic,  and 
simply  beautiful,)  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  his — in  their  class, 
A  little  more  management;  a  little 
more  courtly,  bookselling  address  in 
the  publisher ;  and  we  believe  that, 
before  Uiis,  they  would  have  superse- 
ded Irving,  completely,  in  the  fashion- 


able world^-as  they  have,  already,  in 
the  world  of  literature— so  far,  we 
mean,  as  they  go,  in  that  particular 
dass  of  writing.  ^ 

But  enough.  Come  we  now,  to  the 
author. — Irving  has  been  foolishly 
praised  ;  cruelly,  wickedly  abused.  He 
went  up  too  high :  he  has  fallen  too 
low.  They  made  an  idol  of  him; 
they  could  see  no  fiiult  or  blemish  in 
him;  they  crowned  him;  set  him 
above  other  men ;  ofibred  up  his  fel- 
lows to  him — ^in  spite  of  his  continual, 
sincere  expostulation.  He  was  na 
Cromwell;  no  Caesar-^nd  he  knew 
it:  He  did  not  refuse  the  honour, 
that  it  mijvht  be  put  upon  him,  by 
force.  Well— they,  did  this— it  was 
very  foolish  of  them ;  verv  profime. 
But  he  was  innocent :  he  snould  not 
have  suffered. 

Now — ^mark  the  change— now,  in 
the  freak  of  the  hour,  as  if  they  could 
never  forgive  him,  for  their  own  folly 
^~now,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  re-^ 
turning  reason — they  have  torn  off 
his  crown;  tumbled  him  into  the 
dirt,  with  brutal  derision,  cries ;  and 
would,'  if  they  had  power,  grind  him 
to  dust;  casting  the  predous  metal, 
that  u  within  him,  with  all  that  he 
has  of  common  earth,  upon  the  waters, 
or  the  winds.  They  anointed  him 
wickedly :  they  are  now  dishonouring 
him,  far  more  wickedly.  It  is  high 
time  for  us  to  interpose. 

Shame  on  the  dastwds !  There  was 
a  time,  when  he  was  talked  about,  as 
a  creature  of  miraculous  purity — in 
whom  there  was  no  guile :  a  sort  of 
superior  intelligence,  come  out  for 
the  r^eneration  of  our  literature :  a 
man,  so  kind  of  heart ;  so  benevolent ; 
so  gentle,  that  none  but  a  ruffian  could 
speak  affrontingly  of  him.  Bat  now  ! 
— to  hear  what  some  people  say,  one 
would  be  ready  to  believe  that  he 
(who  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  excellent  creatures,  alive — 
with  manhood  enough,  too,  where 
manhood  is  called  for,)  is  a  dangerous, 
lewd  man ;  a  licentious,  obsjene,  abo- 
minable profligate ;  an  atrodous  con- 
spirator— at  war,  alike  with  morality 
and  liberty— a  blockhead — (this  cli- 
max, for  the  late  Westminster  school) 
—a  political  writer — an  idiot — ^a  pa- 
trician. Greoffrey  Crayon  a  political 
writer !  God  help  the  fools ! 


*  Oil. — ^faynot  our  author's  text  bare  run  thus— loo  fiisbtonable  volumes  :—• 
'  that  is,"— &c.  8fc.— Wahburton. 
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T«t-4t ifl  tinie  foriu to inlerpcNie* 
We  tluow  our  shidd  over  hiniy  there« 
lore.  We  undertake^  onoe  for  all^  to 
aee  hit  play-  Open  the  fieid-»with« 
dnw  the  nhbie---drive  hack  the  dogs 

give  him  hit  pky ;  and  we  will  an- 
swer for  his  acquitting  himself^  like  a 
man.  If  he  do  not^  why — let  him  he 
torn  to  pieces  and  he . 

In  the  day  of  his  popularity,  we 
shewed  htm  no  fiiTOur :  in  this,  the 
day  of  hia  trihulation,  we  shall  shew 
him  none.  He  does  not  require  any* 
We  saw  his  faults,  when  there  was 
nobody  else  to  see  Uiem .  We  put  our 
finger  upon  the  sore  places  ahout  him : 
dxoTe  our  weapon  home — up  to  the 
hilt,  wherever  we  found  a  hole  in  his 
beautiful  armour;  a  joint,  visible,  in 
hia  golden  harness — treated  him,  in 
short,  a^  he  deserves  to  be  treated,  like 
a  man.  But, — ^we  have  never  done, — 
we  never  will  do  him  wrong.  We 
never  have  been — ^we  never  will  b^-— 
gladiators,  or  ^assassins,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  anybody.  We  have  too  much 
respect  for  ourselves ;  too  much  for 
him — too  little  regard  for  the  changes 
of  popular  opinion,  whidi  is  never 
x%ht,  where  it  is  possible  to  be  wrong 
^-ever  to  join  the  mob  of  puffiers,  or 
blackguards. 

What  we  aay,  therefore^  now,  of 
Wadungton  Irving,  we  say,  wilh  a 
full  knowledge,  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  it  shall  appear  against  us.  We 
aball  put  our  opinion  here,  as  upon 
record — ^believing,  in  our  hearts— for 
we  have  no  temporary  purpose  to  gra- 
tify— ^that,  after  many  years,  he  will 
find  consolation,  support  in  it ;  others 
^-that,  in  the  time  of  these  changes, 
there  was  one,  at  least — ^who  had  cou- 
rage, power,  and  patience,  to  tell  the 
truth  of  him— utteriy  careless  of  what 
other  men  thouffht,  or  ssid. 

One  word  of  his  Ufo,  and  persorial 
appearance,  (both  of  which  are  laugh- 
aoly  misrepresented,)  before  we  take 
up  his  woncB.  He  was  bom,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  city  of  New  Yoii: ;  be- 
gan to  write  for  a  newspaper  at  an 
esrlv  age :  read  law  ;  but  gave  it  up 
in  Mpair — ^feding,  as  Cowper  did  he^ 
fine  lum,  a  disqualifying  constitution- 
al timidity,  wmdi  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  out,  into  public  life :  eu- 
gaged  in  mercantile  adventure:  afh- 
peared  first,  in  Salamagundi ;  follow- 
ed with  Knickerbocker;  wrote  some 
articles  for  the  American  Magaaines ; 
was  aBSDceeaful  in  biume» :  embark<« 


ed  for  England-^wher^,  siaoe  he  came 
to  be  popular,  anybody  may  trace  htm* 

He  is,  now,  in  his  fortieth  year:  ' 
about  five  feet  seven :  agreeable  coun* 
tenanee ;  Mack  hair ;  manly  complex- 
ion: fine  haael  eyes,  when  lighted 
up-— heavy  in  genenl— tidks  better 
than  he  writes,  when  worthily  ex* 
dted ;  but  falls  asleep— literally  asleep 
in  his  chair— at  a  formal  dinner  party, 
in  high  life :  half  the  time  in  a  revery : 
little  impediment^-a  sort  of  uneasy, 
anxious,  catohing  respiratiott  of  the 
voice,  when  talking  z^leusly :  writes 
a  small,  neat  hand,  like  Montgomery, 
Allan  Cunningham,  or  Shee,  (it  is 
like  that  of  eacn^ — ind<4ent— nervooa 
— ^initaUe— easily  depressed^-easily 
disheartened— vary  amiable— no  ap^ 
pearanoe  of  esnedal  refinement— no« 
thingremarkable— nothing  uncommon 
about  him : — precisely  sodi  a  man,  to 
say  all  in  a  word,  as  people  would  con- 
tinually overlook,  pass  by  without  no- 
tice, or  forget,  after  dining  wiUi  him, 
unless,  peradventore,  his  name  were 
mentioned ;  in  which  case— odds  bobs  I 
— they  are  all  able  to  reodl  something 
remaikable  in  his  way  of  sitting,  eat- 
ing, or  looking— thooffh,  like  Oliver 
Goldsmith  himsdf,  he  had  never  open- 
ed his  mouth,  while  they  were  near : 
or  sat,  in  a  high  chair — as  for  into  it 
aa  he  could  get— with  his  toes  just 
reaching  the  floor. 

We  come  now  to  the  works  of  Geof- 
frey.— 1.  The  Newspaper  Essays; 
Boyish  theatrical  critidsms — nothing 
more:  foolishly  and  wickedly  repro- 
duced by  some  bsae,  mercenary  coun- 
tryman of  his — ^from  the  rubbiah  of 
old  printing-offices:  put  forth  aa  ''^ 
the  author  of  the  Sketch-Boo  a."— 
How  could  such  things  be,  "  by  the 
author  of  the  Sketch-Book,"  written, 
as  they  were,  twenty  vears  before  the 
*'  Sketdi-Book"  was  t&oughtof?— By 
whom  toere  they  written  ? — By  a  boy. 
— Was  he  the  author  of  what  we  call 
The  Sketeh-Book  ?— No.  The  Sketch- 
Book  was  written  bv  a  msii ;  a  fult 
grown  manw—£f^  the  American  pub- 
Bsher  tdd  a .    Q.  £.  D. 

Neverthdess,  there  is  a  touch  of 
Irving^s  quality,  in  these  papen— pal-^ 
try  as  they  are :  A  little  of^that  hap- 
py, dy  humour ;  that  grave  pleasant* 
ry,  (wherein  he  resembles  Goldsmith, 
so  mudi ;)  that  quiet,  shrewd,  good^ 
humoured  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
which,  altogether,  in  our  opinion,  go 
to  make  i^  the  diief  excdleact  of 


Cteuflley— tfc>t,  whidi  will  outliTe  the 
fnliioii  of  this  day  ;  tad  set  him  apart, 
after  aD,  fromewerj  writer  in  our  Ian* 
gone.  The  qoautieB  which  have 
mack  him  ftdiioiiahle,  he  has,  in  com* 
moBwithamultitude : — Others,  which 
are  overlooked,  now ;  bat  which  will 
canae  him  to  be  remembered  hereaf- 
ter—perfaapa  for  agea— «re  peculiarly, 
esdunvtbf  his  own. 
52.  Salaxaoundi  ;or  Whim  Whams, 
&c  &C. — The  prodoction  of  Paulding, 
Irving,  VerpUnck;  and  perhaps  of 
otheia,  in  partnership : — the  papen  of 
Pnildiiig  axe  more  sarcastic,  ill-Ha- 
tared,  acrimonioos— bitter,  than  those 
of  Irving ;  bat  onite  as  able :  Those  by 
Yerpbuiek,  we  ao  not  know :  we  have 
only  htard  of  him,  as  one  of  the  wri* 
ters :  It  ia  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
daodecimo  ;  essays,  after  the  manner 
of  Goldsmith — a  downright,  secret, 
labooied,  eontinnal  imitation  of  him— 
abounding  too,  in  plagiarisms:  the 
title  ia  from  our  Engliah  Flim  Flams  : 
oriental  papers— the  little  man  in 
Uack,  &c  &c  from  the  Citiaen  of  the 
World:  Farts  are  capital:  as  a  whde, 
the  wotk  is  quite  superior  to  any- 
thing  of  the  kmd,  which  this  age  has 
prodnoed.  By  the  way,  though — 
what  if  aome  very  enterprixing  pub- 
fisher  weie  to  bring  out  a  few  of  the 
old  Britiah  dassies,  in  a  modem,  oc- 
tavo dieas,  with  a  fashionable  air — 
We  have  an  Idea  that  he  would  find  it 
pay  well.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
now ;  Tom  Jones ;  Peregrine  Pickle— 
What  a  run  they  might  have,  before 
they  were  diseovcred,  in  thar  large, 
handsome  type;  fine.  White  paper; 
andooortly  margina. — Or,  ^'tomakeas- 
aaraaoe  doubly  sure ;"  and  escape  the 
critical  guardiana  of  the  day,  what  if 
he  change  the  titles ;  names ;  dates,  etc. 
--tbe  CTsnoes  are  £bfty  to  one,  that  he 
would  never  be  found  out— at  least — 
until  two  or  three  editions  had  run 
o£  It  would  be  more  fair,  than  such 
plagiarism,  as  we  <2o  meet  with  every 
day— like  tiliis  of  Salamagundi— about 
which  nobody  ever  thou^t  of  com- 
plainiBg.— Beside ;  where  would  be 
the  harm  ?— the  copyrights  have  run 
oat.  Would  it  not  be  doing  a  £iVour 
to  the  public ;  a  hsndsome  thii^,  af- 
ter aU,  by  our  brave,  old-fashioned  li- 
teratare,  which,  we  are  afraid,  vrill 
ason  be  entirdy  ofaaolete  ?-*-Tfae  truth 
ii,  that  we  are  tired  and  sick  of  these 
dafly,  hourly  imitations — thefts  and 
fiwgeries  ;  angry,  weary,  and  ashamed 
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of  seemg  our  old  British  writen— oo^ 
pride— our  glory— for  ever  upon  the 
shelf— never— never  upon  the  tables 

We  are  quite  serious,  in  what  we 
say  conoemmg  the  safety,  with  which 
our  cdd  fathers  might  be  served  up, 
under  a  new  title.  It  may  be  done— ^ 
for  it  is  done  every  day.  Try  the  ex- 
periment. Let  Mr  CampbeU  repub- 
lish that  paper  of  Goldsmith,  wherein 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  trip  to  Vaux- 
hall— precisely  as  it  is — ^without  alter- 
ing a  word.  Our  life  on  it,  if  Mr  C. 
keep  the  secret— as  he  would,  un« 
doubtedly,  after  such  a  hoax,  upon 
him,  or  by  him — that  nobody  else 
would  smell  a  rat,  fcnr  a  twelvemonth 
to  come.— By  and  bv,  perhaps,  when 
we  have  a  leisure  afternoon,  we  may 
amuse  ourselves,  with  pointing  out  a 
few  cases,  in  our  modem,  stylish  lite* 
rature,  to  justify  what  we  have  said. 

Among  the  characters  of  Salamagun- 
di— about  a  dosen  of  which  are  capital, 
there  is  one  of  a  fellow— whose  name 
is  Tom  STEAnnLs — an  Englishman— 
a  pretty  fair  specimen  too,  of  the  £ng- 
lisnmen,  that  our  friends  over  aea,  are 
in  the  habit  of  uAeeting  with,  in  itkeix 
country.  It  was  done  by  Irving,  we 
believe.  It  is  admirable. — Some  years 
ago,  a  man,  who  was  prosecuted  in 
Jamaica,  produced  a  volume  of  Sala- 
magundi on  bis  trial.  The  publication 
charged  as  libellous,  it  appeared,  had 
been  copied,  literally,  word  for  word, 
with  a  spiteful,  malidoua  accuracy, 
from  the  character  of  Tom  Straddle ; 
printed — sold — sent  abroad,  misdue- 
vously  enough,  to  be  sure,  while  one 
of  those  English  "  Travellers"  whom 
Irving  had  bo  deligJitfuUy  hit  off,  waa 
in  Jamaica— exploring  and  astonish* 
ing  the  natives. — This  fact,  alone, 
proves  the  truth  of  resemblance^ 

3.  KNicKBRBocKEa :  A  droll,  hu- 
morous history  of  New  York,  while 
the  Dutch,  who  settled  it,  were  Iq 
power:  conceived,  matured,  and 
Drought  forth,  in  a  bold,  original  tem- 
per— ^unaided — and  alone — ^by  Irving: 
more  entirely  ^e  natural  thought, 
language,  humour,  and  feeling  of  the  • 
man  himself— without  imitation  or 
idagiariaBi — far  more — than  either  of 
his  late  worka :  It  was  written,  too,  in 
the  fervour  and  tiuah  of  his  popida- 
rity,  at  home— after  he  had  got  a 
name,  such  as  no  other  roan  had, 
among  his  countrymen;  after  Sala- 
magundi had  been  read,  with  pleasure, 
all  over  North  America :  In  it,  how- 
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t^er,  there  ii  a  world  of  rich  allusion 
—«  vein  of  Boher  caricature — the  me- 
rit of  which  is  little  understood  here : 
Take  an  example — '*  Von  Poflfenburg" 
Is  a  portrait— outrageously  distorted^ 
on  some  accounts^  but  nevertheless  a 
portrait,  of  General  Wilkinson — a 
''  beilipotent"  officer,  who  sent  in  a 
bill,  to  Congress,  for  sugar  plums,  or 
Bettars,  or  both,  after  "  throwing  up" 
— ^n  disgust  wc  dare  say,  as ''  he  could 
not  stomach  it,"  his  military  command 
upon  the  Florida  frontier :  So  too— in 
the  three  Dutch  governors,  we  could 
point  out  a  multitude  of  kughable  se- 
cret allusions  to  three  of  the  American 
chief  magistrates  (Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison) — ^which  have  not  always 
been  well  understood,  any  where— by 
anybody — save  those  who  are  familiar 
with  American  history. 

By  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  perhaps, 
'  Knickerbocker  is  read,  as  a  piece  of 
generous  drollery--^nothing  more.  Be 
ft  so.  It  will  wear  the  better — The  de- 
sign of  Irving  himself  is  not  always 
clear :  nor  was  he  always  undeviating, 
in  his  course.  Truth  or  fable,  fact  or 
falsehood — ^it  was  all  the  same  to  him, 
if  a  bit  of  material  came  in  his  way. 

In  a  word,  we  look  upon  this  vo- 
lume of  Knickerbocker ;  though  it  is 
tiresome,  though  there  are  some 
wretched  failures  in  it ;  a  little  over- 
doing of  the  humorous — and  a  little 
confusion  of  puipose,  throughout — as 
a  work,  honourable  to  English  litera- 
ture— ^manlv — ^bold — and  so  altogether 
original,  without  being  extravagant, 
as  to  stand  alone,  among  the  labours 
of  men. 

4.  Naval  Biography.  Irving  had 
now  grown  so  popular,  in  America, 
that  he  was  consulted  with,  or  pester- 
ed about,  fdmost  every  undertaking  of 
the  day,  in  matters  of  literature. 

The  war  with  us  had  become  seri- 
ous. The  navy  had  grown  popular, 
with  everybody.  The  pride  of  the 
people  was  up ;  their  passions ;  they 
were  almost  ready  to  launch  their 
houses  upon  the  water. — When  Hall 
took  the  Guerriere ;  and  broke,  as  they 
sav,  there,  the  charm  of  our  invinci- 
bility (they  never  say  how,  by  the 
way;  or  with  what^ce)— the  whole 
country  broke  out,  into  acclamation. 
They  loaded  him  down  with  honour. 
They  lavished  upon  him,  within  a  few 


weeks,  more  testimonials  of  public 
favour — ^than  have  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  all  the  public  men  of  America 
— ^ftom  the  time  of  Washington,  up  to 
this  hour. — The  consequence  was  na^ 
tural.  The  commanders  of  their  little 
navy  adventured  everywhere,  widi  a 
preternatural  ardour;  fought  nobly, 
desperately — and  were  the  talk  of  a 
whole  country.  Battle  after  battle 
was  fought ;  victory  after  victory  fol- 
lowed— ^before  the  tide  was  turned,  by 
the  capture  of  their  Chesapeake. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  took  fire 
—with  an  eye  to  profit :  hunted  up 
materials :  employed  Irving  to  write  a 
Biography  of  these  naval  captains,  one 
after  the  other ;  and  gave  it  out,  with 
portrait  after  portrait,  month  after 
month,  to  the  overheated  public. 

Some  of  these  papers  are  bravely 
done :  In  general,  they  are  eloquent, 
simple,  clear,  and  beautiful :  Among 
the  Lives,  that  of  poor  Perry,  the 
young  fresh- water  Nelson,  who  swept 
Lake  Erie  of  our  fieet,  in  such  a  ^- 
lant,  seaman-like  style,  is -quite  re« 
markable — as  containing  vritmn  itself, 
proof,  that  Irving  has  the  heart  of  a 
poet — We  do  not  say  this,  lightly-* 
we  say  it  as  a  fact — we  shall  prove  it. 
— We  had  seen  him  try  hard,  before, 
in  that  paltry,  boyish  piece  of  descrip. 
tion — the  passage  through  Hell  Gate* 
—which  has  been  so  be-praised :  we 
had  really  dozed  over  his  laboured  em- 
bellisbments— they  were  affronting  to 
our  natural  sense  of  poetry — ^we  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth. — It  is  only 
a  word  or  two,  that  we  speak  of.  It 
is  not  where  he  tries,  that  Irving  is  po- 
etical :  it  is  only  where  he  is  trans- 
ported, suddenly,  by  some  beautiful 
thought — carried  away,  without  know- 
ing why — by  inward  music — his 
heart  beating ;  his  respiration  hurried. 
— He  is  never  the  man  to  call  up  the 
anointed,  before  him,  at  will :  to  ima- 
gine spectacles;  or  people  the  air 
earth,  and  sea — like  a  wizard — ^by  the 
waving  of  his  hand. — ^He  has^only  the 
heart  of  a  )K)et :  He  has  not — he  ne- 
ver will  have — the  power  of  one.  It 
is  too  late,  now.  Power  comes  of  per- 
petual waifare — atrial — ^hardship :  He 
has  grown  up,  in  perpetual  quiet— 
sunshine — a  sort  of  senteel  repose. — 
He  may  continue,  tnerafore,  to  feel 
poetry ;  to  think  poetry— to  utter  po- 
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etrj,  by  cfaanoe— but  he  will  never  be 
able  to  do  poetry,  now,  as  he  might 
have  done  it,  before  this,  if  he  bad 
been  worthily  tempered^  year  ^er 
year^bv  wind,  or  fire— rain— or  Btorm. 
He^  who  has  grown  up  in  the  courtly 
toumannent:  He,  whose  warlike  dis- 
cipline has  oome  only  of  the  tilting- 
ground — blunted  weapons — or  silken 
armour — ^may  have  the  lieart  of  a  true 
knight— may ^r/  bravely — ^may  think 
chiyalry — ^but  will  he  be  able  to  do 
chivalry,  for  more  than  a  little  time, 
together? 

The  passage,  to  which  we  allude,  is 
notf  as  ne  might  suppose,  that,  where 
he  goes  out  of  his  way,  tries,  laboCirs 
to  be  a  poet;  by  saying,  that — while 
the  dying  men  lay  about,  upon  deck 
— ^their  eyes  were  all  turned  up  to  the 
fiiee  of  Perry:  no— the  passage  to 
which  we  allude,  is  unpremeditated — 
It  is  not  a  picture,  like  that,  which  he, 
himself,  declares  to  be  ''  above  prose 
— poetry" — ^it  is  only  one  thought, 
happily  uttered — said,  as  none  but  a 
poet  ever  could  have  said  it.  He  has 
been  talking  about  Lake  Erie — that 
solitude  of  waters — where  no  battle 
had  ever  been  heard  before:  over 
which  no  warrior  ship  had  ever  gone. 
He  speaks  of  the  barbarian — ^we  do  not 
give  the  words — looking  out  from  the 
wood — star  lied  by  the  "  apparition  of 
a  aea^fight*'  upon  the  waters  of  a  soli- 
tary lake,  whereon,  till  that  hour,  he 
had  never  seen  a  vessel,  perhaps,  lar- 
ger than  his  own  birch  canoe. 

That,  we  say,  is  enough.  That  very 
phrase— the  apparition  of  a  sea~fighi 
is  enough  to  prove  that  Irving  is,  by 
nature,  a  great  poet — We  shall  say 
more  of  this,  by  and  by. 

5.  iNTaonucTXON  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell's poetry.  A  well- written  article : 
but  Irving  was  never  made  for  a  cri- 
tic— He  is,  to  a  critic,  what  a  cup- 
per and  bleeder  is  to  a  resolute  sur- 
gecHD. — If  he  let  out  any  blood — black, 
or  natural — ^healthy,  or  pestilential — 
it  is  by  coaxing  it  out  of  timid,  small 
punctures — ^notby  draining  arteries, 
with  a  fearless  cut,  into  the  very  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  perhaps — ^if  the  case 
require  it.  One  thought,  only,  do  we 
remember.  He  charges  Mr  C.  with  ha- 
ving been  frightened,  by  the  Edin- 
boigh  people,  during  the  time  of  ges- 
tation—<»r  delivery: — or,  to  come 
nearer  what  he  says — ^he  charges  Mr 
C.  with  having  been  too  much  afraid 
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of  the  Edinburgh  ciitici.— He  was 

right, 

6.  Sketch-Book— Irving  had  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
author :  to  tlmik  of  his  pen  for  a  Uve-i 
lihood.  His  mercantile  speculations 
were  disastrou/i.  We  are  glad  of  it  It 
is  all  the  better  for  him— his  country— 
our  literature— us.  But  for  that  lucky 
misfortune,  he  would  never  have  been 
half  what  he  now  is :  But  for  his  pre-i 
sent  humiliation,  he  would  never  be 
half  what  he  wiU  now  be,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  his  character. 

Strange — ^but  so  it  was.  The  acci<« 
dental  association — the  fortuitous  con- 
j  unction,  of  two  or  three  youngmen,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  the  town,  widi 
a  few  pages  a-month,  in  SalamaguU'* 
di,  led,  straightway,  to  a  total  change 
of  all  their  views  in  life.  Two  of  them, 
certainly;  perhaps  all  three,  becmne 
professional  autnors,  in  a  country, 
where  only  one  (poor  Bkown)  had 
ever  appeared  before.  Two  of  them 
have  become  greatlv  distinguished,  as 
writers :  the  third  ^Veqplanck)  some- 
what so,  by  the  little  that  he  has  writ- 
ten. 

Thus  it  is.    A  single  star,  worthy 
of  attention,  has  hardly  ever  appeared 
in  the  skies  of  literature.  So,  in  leam« 
ing :  so  in  science — age  after  age»    It 
is  a  constellation — a  cluster — a  galaxy 
—or  darkness.  But  for  a  similar  con^ 
junction,  we  do  believe  that  most  of 
the  leading  writers  in  our  sturdy  old 
English  literature,  would  never  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.    A  man 
should  have  a  bodv  of  iron — a  soul  of 
iron — to  outlive  a  long  course  of  soli- 
tary triaL— But  for  strong  rivalry- 
contention — social  criticism— jealousy 
—fear — ^perpetual  effort,  no  great  man 
would  ever  have  known  a  tythe  of  his 
own  power :  Nay,  but  for  such  a  state 
of  intellectual  warfare,  he  would  ne- 
ver have  had  a  tythe  of  that  power, 
which  he  may  have  put  forth,  in  his 
full  maturity.    Hence,  the  policy  of 
confederating  for  mutual  improvement, 
everywhere — among    every  class    of 
people.  The  mass  of  their  knowledge 
becomes  a  property  in  common.  Trial, 
exercise,  power,  self-assurance  come  of 
it — Every  year,  a  man,  who  is  thus 
urged  onward,  will  do  that,  which,  a 
year  before,  he  would  have  thought 
impossible:  see,iYia.t — as  the  horizon 
grows  larger  about  him,  at  every  step 
of  his  upward  course— which,  a  year 
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before,  he  htd  never  heard  of.  He 
nay  not  be  so  sensible  of  his  prog;re89{ 
after  a  time,  as  he  was,  when  he  went 
up,  first,  ftom  the  levd  of  his  compa- 
nions ;  bat  his  progress  will  be,  ne- 
vertheless»  reaL  He,  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  messaring  himself, 
tnns,  day  after  day,  with  men  like 
himself,  will  come>  m  a  nngle  twelve- 
month, to  look  upon  that,  of  which  he 
'  was  proudf  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
astonishment,  or  sincere  sorrow.  Not 
'80,  if  he  hdd  himself  aloof,  or  beheld , 
aloof,  by  circumstanoes.  He  may  go 
into  his  grave,  without  advantage  to 
himself,  or  the  world ;  linger  his  four- 
score years ;  or  die  of  old  age,  with  a 
feeding  of  complacency  toward  all  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  Crod  help  such  a 
tioan !  *  God  help  him,  who  does  not 
wee,  whatever  he  may  havedone — ^how- 
ever  proud  he  may  be  of  it— however 
""honestt  or,  the  world  say,  however 
hoaitfkl,  he  may  be  of  it*-<3rod  help 
him,  if  he  do  not  see,  before  the  fever 
of  his  blood  is  down,  that  he  might 
have  done  it  much  better. — ^Leta  man 
be  proud  of  his  doing ;  let  him,  if  he 
speakat  all — speak  the  truth  of  hisown 
workmanship-^whatever  the  world 
may  say — ^but  let  him  never  be  saiis" 
fied  with  himself  or  his  work — ^never 
—never. 

The  American  dties  are  towns — 
the  largest,  cnly  towns ;  the  smallest, 
villages.  Altogether  they  do  not  con- 
tain one  half  so  great  a  population  as 
that  of  London. — ^There  was  no  op- 
portunity, for  Irving,  in  America :  no 
chance  of  association.  Tlierefore,  he 
came  here. 

The  Sketcb-Booc  was  written  for 
America.  It  was  refused  here  by  two 
or  three  booksellers — Mr  Murray 
ainong  the  number,  we  believe :  was 
publiuied,  on  Irving's  account,  we 
also  believe,  by  Mr  Millar.— It  met 
with  unexpected  favour :  pillar  was 
"unfortunate:"  wherefore  Mr  Muiray, 
whose  **  enterprize,"  where  there  is  no 
sort  of  risk — we  would  never  question 
^-made  a  proposal  for  the  Sketch- 
book ;  foUowrag  it  up,  with  a ''  muni- 
ficent" 1000  guineas  for  Bracebridge 
Hall— and  a  L.150Q  for  the  Tales 
— (Irving  had  learnt  how  to  deal,  in 
the  meantime.)— ^These  "  enterprizing 
publishers,"  by  the  way,  are  a  plea- 
sant kind  of  adventurers,  to  be  sure — 
very  despoate — very. — They  lie  by, 
till «  man  s  reputation  is  up ;  till  some 
less  "enterpHaing,"  wealthy,  or  exten- 


sive publisher  has  had  all  the  risk- 
when,  making  a  bow,  perhaps,  they 
Step  in,  with  a  superb,  generous  air  ; 
overbid  all  their  ''less  enterpriiingbrfr- 
ifaren;"  MubscrU)e  ^theh6o\i,hefcire 
they  publish  it ;  and  pass  for  liberal, 
adventurous  encouragers  of  literature* 
— Let  autfaora  treat  such  people,  at 
they  deserve:  stand  by  those,  who 
stood  by  them,  in  spite  of  temptation 
^if  they  would  make  themselves  or 
their  brethren  respectable. — We  could 
point  out  one  of  these  **  patrons"— 
one  of  these  "  enterprizing  ^ubliaheri* 
who  has  rejected  manuscripts  proba- 
bly, without  reading  them — certainly 
without  behaving  like  a  gentleman  to 
the  authors— and  yet,  when  these  very 
authors  came  to  be  known ;  he  hat 
gone  out  of  his  way,  to  pay  diem  un- 
worthy compliments*:  to  coax  and 
wheeme  them — ^into  a  new  negotiation. 
We  coidd  name  one,  who,  some  years 
ago,  thought  proper,  to  refiise  the  ma*- 
nuseript  of  a  younj;  author — a  man  of 
singular  talent— with  a  sort  of  com- 
passionate— ^pityinc — supercHions  air 
— ^infinitely  nrovoidng,  though  not 
enough  so  to  ramish  a  plausible  excnae 
for  knocking  him  down. — ^That  author 
has  now  become  one  of  our  authori- 
ties— he  is  a  statesman— has  great 
jK>wer,  and  great  reputation. — Lately 
—not  long  ago— the  publisher  was 
lucky  enough  to  meet  him,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  large  company.— He 
went  up  to  him ;  spoke  to  nim  ;  said 
a  great  ipany  delightful  thinga :  re- 
minded him  of  the  time,  when  he  was 
in  such,  or  such  an  obscure  situation, 
overlooked  of  all  the  world ;  ~ 


him  to  believe,  by  the  wav,  that  he 
had  not  overlooked  him :  tqat  he  had 
seen  his  talents— of  which,  bowing, 
the  world  had  now  sudi  abundant 
proof— &c.  &c.  &c.—"  Yes*'— was  the 
reply—"  Yes,  Mr :— «o  and  so— You 
certainly  did  shew  your  estimation  of 
my  talents — bowing — once" — This 
very  publisher  too,  refused  Huntet^s 
Narrative.  It  was  published  on  ac- 
count of  the  author.  It  succeeded. 
He— the  publisher,  who  had  refused 
it,  was  cunning  enough  to  give  Hun- 
ter a  hint  or  two— immediately — con- 
cerning his  future  pubUcationa. — A 
curse  on  such  "  enterprize  !"— 

The  Sketcb-Book — ^is  a  tunnd, 
beautiful  work;  with  some  diildiah 
pathos  in  it ;  some  ridi,  pure,  bol^  >-' 
poetnr :  a  little  squeamish,  puling,  la- 
dy-like sentimentality  :  somecourago- 
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mm  writing  ■ome  wit-4uid  a  world 
of  hnmourj  so  hm^pj,  so  lutural^so 
altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other 
nian--dead  or  aliTe,  that  we  woahl 
rather  have  heen  the  writer  of  it,  fif^y 
times  over,  than  of  everything  else, 
that  he  has  ever  written.— 

The  toQches  of  poetry  are  every- 
where; hut  never  where  one  would  look 
for  them.  Irving  has  no  oassion :  he 
fails  utterly,  in  true  pathos— cannot 
speak,  as  if  lie  were  carried  away,  by 
anything.  He  is  always  thoughtful ; 
and,  save  when  he  tries  to  be  fine,  or 
aentimental,  always  at  home,  always 
natural.— The  "  dusty  splendour"  of 
Westminster  Abbey — the  "  ship  itag'' 
grrimg'  over  the  precipices  of  the 
ocean— the  shark  *^  darting;  like  a 
spectre,  through  the  blue  wnters"'-^All 
tiMse  things  are  poetry — such  poetry 
as  n^ver  was — ^nevcr  will  be  surpass-  - 
ed. — We  could  mention  fifty  more 
passages— epithets — words  of  power, 
which  no  mere  prose  writ^  would 
have  dared,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  use.  They  are  like  the  **  invinci- 
ble locks"  of  Milton— revesling  the 
God,  in  spite  of  every  disguise^ — ^They 
remind  us  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  to  do 
him  justice— notwithstanding  all  his 
**  tricksey"  prettinesses,  does  tolk  more 
genuine  poetry,  in  his  epithets,  than 
any  other  man,  that  ever  lived.  We 
know  well  what  we  say — we  except 
nobody. — We  hate  his  affectation; 
despise— pity  his  daintiness,  trick  and 
foppery,  but  cannot  refuse  to  say,  that 
.  in  his  delicate,  fine,  exquisite  adapta- 
tion of  descriptive  words,  to  the  things 
described,  in  his  poetry  he  has  no 
equal.— The  "  loosened  silver"  of  the 
fountain ;  the  ''  golden  ferment'*  of 
the  sunshine,  upon  the  wet  grass; 
the  large  rain-drops,  that  fall  upon 
the  dry  leaves,  like  "  twangling  pearl" 
— all  these,  with  a  thousand  others, 
are  in  proof. 

The  epithets  of  Hunt  are  pictures — 
portraits — ^likenesses :  those  of  Geof- 
frey, shadows.  Those  of  the  former  fre- 
quently take  off*  your  attention  from 
the  principal  object :  outshine,  over- 
top, that,  of  which  they  should  be  only 
the  auxiliaries :  Those  of  the  latter 
never  do  this — they. only  help  the 
chief  thought.  The  associations  of 
Hunt  startle  us,  like  Moore's  **  unex- 
pected light ;"  in  the  cool  grass — the 
trodden  velvet  of  his  poetry :  those  of 
Irving  never  startle  us ;  never  thrill 
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OS ;  never  ''  go,  a-rippling  to  our  fin- 
ger-ends ;"  but  are  always  agreeable- 
affecting  us,  like  the  sweet  quiet  lustre 
of  the  stars,  or  moon.  When  we  come 
upon  the  epithets  of  Hunt,  we  fed  ss 
if  we  had  csught  something— a  but- 
terfiy,  or  a  bug,  perhaps,  while  run* 
ning  with  our  mouth  open;  or  de- 
tected some  hidden  relationship-  of 
things :  But  when  we  come  upon  the 
epithets  of  GcoffVey,  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  found,  accidentally,  after  we  had 
given  up  all  hope — some  part  or  par- 
cel, which  had  always  been  misnng 
(as  everybody  could  see,  thongh  no- 
body knew  wnere  to  look  for  it),  of  the 
verv  thoughts  or  words,  with  which 
he  has  now  coupled  it  for  ever.— Let 
us  give  an  illustration. 

Who  has  not  felt,  as  he  stood  in  the 
solemn,  strange  lig^t  of  a  great  wil- 
derness ;  of  some  old,  awfVu  ruin — a 
world  of  shafts  and  arches  about  him, 
like  a  druidical  wood — ^illuminated  by 
the  sunset — a  visible  bright  atmosi< 
phere,  coming' through  coloured  glass 
— ^who  has  not  felt,  as  if  he  would  give 
his  right  hand  for  a  few  simple  words 
—the  fewer  the  better — to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  air  about  him  ? — 
Would  he  call  it  splendour  ?— It  isn't 
splendour :  dusty  7 — It  would  be  ri- 
diculous.— ^But  what  if  he  say,  like 
Irving,  "  dusty  splendour  ?" — ^Will  he 
not  have  said  aU  that  can  be  said  ?— 
Who  ever  saw  those  two  words  asso- 
ciated before  ?  who  would  ever  wish 
to  see  them  separated  again  } 

The  bravest  article  that  Irving  ever 
wrote,  is  that  about  our  Enolcsh 
WaiTsas  on  Ahesica.  There  is 
more  manhood :  more  sincerity :  more 
straight-forward,  generous  plain-deal- 
ing in  that  one  paper,  than,  perhaps, 
in  all  his  other  works.— He  felt  what 
he  said ;  every  word  of  it :  had  no- 
thing to  lose ;  and,  of  course,  wrote 
intrepidly. — Did  we  like  him  the 
worse  for  it?  No,  indeed.  It  was 
that  very  paper,  which  made  him  re- 
spectable, in  this  country. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  is  well  done; 
but  we  have  no  patience  with  such  a 
man,  as  Washmgton  Irving. — We 
cannot  keep  our  temper,  when  we 
catch  him  pilfering  the  materials^  of 
other  men ;  working  up  old  stories. 
We  had  as  lief  see  him  before  the 
public,  for  some  Bow-street  offence. 

The  Wife  is  ridiculous,  with  some 
beautiful  description :  but  Irving,  as 
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.we  said  before,  hat  no  idea  of  true 
passion — suficring— or  deep,  desola- 
ting fervour, 

•  The  Mutability  of  Literatuke 
-^the  art  of  Book  Making,  &c. — are 
only  parts  of  the  same  essay :  it  has 
jno  superior  in  our  language. 

The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  is  only 
worth  mentioning,  because,  we  attri- 
bute our  Traveller's  Tales,  en- 
tirely to  the  success  which  that  paper, 
and  the  Stout  Gemtlehak,  met 
with.  • 

Vol.  II. — Irving,  though  he  is  con- 
tinually at  work,  never  gives  one  a 


"  Of  mighty  fihakspeare*s   birtli,  the 

room,  we  see ; 
That,  where  he  died,  in  vain  to  find  we 

tiy: 
Useless  the  search— for  all  immortal  he— 
And  Uiose,  who  are  immortal,  never 

die." 
We  know  not  if  these  be  his ;  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  them 
Bo«  At  any  rate — we  shall  pass  them 
to  his  credit,  for  the  present,  adding 
two  lines  by  a  countryman  of  bis^ 
(Neal)  which  really  were  impromptu — 
the  only  impromptu,  that  he  ever 
wrote  in  his  hfe. — They  were  written. 


good  solid  notion  of  the  English  cha-  after  he  had  forsworn  poetrv — (on 
racter.  All  his  pictures  want  breadth  going  into  the  room,  where  Shakspeare 
— a  sort  of  bold,  bluff  humour— with-  was  born)— because,  if  we  are  to  be- 
out  which  a  man  of  tliis  country  ib 
like  the  man  of  every  other  country. 
The  Stage-Coachman,  for  example— 
what  is  it,  as  a  whole  ? — parts  are  fine 
— touches  are  fine — ^but,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  anvthing  but  one  of  our  good-na- 
tured, lubberly,  powerfVd  coachmen : 
one  of  those  fellows,  who  fight  with- 
out losing  their  temper:  who  love 
their  horses  more  heartily  than  their 
wives :  touch  their  own  hats,  or  knock 
off  Uiose  of  other  people,  witii  precise- 
ly the  same  good-humoured  air :  bay 
— "  Coach,  your  honour?" — And — 
"  Go  to  the  devil !"  in  the  same 
drowsy.,  hoarse,  peculiar  voice. 

One  of  the  best  papers  that  Irving 
ever  wrote — ^if  not,  m  reality,  the  very 
best,  is  John  Bull.  Yet  is  it,  never- 
theless— a  coloured  shadow  only — an 
imaginary  portrait ;  not  our  John  Bull 
— not  he — the  real,  downright  John 
Bull,  whom  we  see  every  day  in  the 
street. 

Traits  of  Indian  Character. — 
Very  good — ^very — so  far  as  tliey  go : 
Historically  trUe:  Irving  has  done 
himself  immortal  honour,  by  twice 
takinj;  the  field  in  favour  of  the  North 
American  savages.  He  has  made  it 
fashionable. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. — This 
brings  to  our  mind  a  piece  of  poetrv — 
four  lines — by  Irving,  which  he  left 
as  an  impromptu,  on  his  last  visit,  a 
few  months  ago,  we  believe,  to  Shak- 
speare's  room.  They  are  very  good ; 
and  being,  we  have  a  notion,  the  only 
poetry  of  his,  actually  counted  off^  to 
De  founds  are  worth  preserving. 


lieve  him,  "  he  couldn't  help  him- 
self." 
■*  The  ground  is  holy,  here  f*— the  very 

air!— 
Ye  breathe  what  Shakspeare  breathed 

—rash  men,  forbear  !'* 

7.  Bracebridgk-Hall.  Stout 
Gentleman — very  good ;  and  a  pret- 
ty fair  account  of  a  real  occurrence  ;* 
Student  of  Salamanca:  beneath 
contempt :  Irving  has  no  idea  of  ge« 
nuine  romance ;  or  love — or  anything 
else,  we  believe,  that  ever  seriously 
troubles  the  blood  of  men: — Rookery 
—struck  off  in  a  few  hours ;  contrary 
to  what  boa  been  said:  Irving  does 
not  labour  as  people  suppose — ^he  is  too 
indolent— given,  too  much,  we  know, 
to  revcry  :  Dolph  Hbyliger;  The 
Haunted  House  ;  Storm  Ship— aU 
in  the  fashion  of  his  early  time :  per- 
haps— we  are  greatly  inclined  so  to 
believe — ^perhaps  the  remains  of  what 
was  meant  for  Salamagundi,  or  Knick- 
erbocker:— the  rest  of  the  two  vo- 
lumes quite  unworthy  of  Irving's  re- 
putation. 

8.  Talcs  of  a  Traveller.  We 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  this 
sad  affair — when  we  think  of  what 
Irving  might  have  done — ^without  lo- 
sing our  temper..  It  is  bad  enough- 
base  enough  to  steal  that,  which  would 
make  us  wealthy  for  ever :  but — ^like 
the  plundering  Arab— to  steal  rub- 
bish —  anything  —  from  anybody — 
everybody — would  indicate  a  hopeleGs 
moral  tempen^ment :  a  standard  of 
self-estimation  beneath  everything.— 
No  wonder  that  people  have  b^un  to 


*  But^  oddly  enough,  there  seems  to  be  another  original  account  of  the  same  oc- 
currence. Look  into  the  HsRMrr  in  I.ondon.  We  have  a  mysterious  duuactcr, 
and  a  rainy  day,  thertf  too. 
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question  his  originality — when  tbey 
lind  him  recoining  tbe  paltry  materiu 
t)f  newspapers — ^letters — romances.-^ 
In  the  early  part  of  these  two  to« 
lames  we  should  neyer  see  any  merits 
knowing  as  we  do^  the  sources  of 
what  be  is  there  serving  up^  however 
admirable  were  his  new  arrangement 
cf  the  dishes ;  however  great  his  im« 
provement. 

A  part  of  the  book — a  fbw  scenes— 
«  few  pagea— are  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing, that  he  ever  wrote.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  anybody^  concern- 
ing those  p«urts.  Irving  is  greatly  to 
blame— quite  unpardonable^  for  two 
or  three  droll  indecenciesj  which 
everybody,  of  course^  remembers,  in 
these  TALES :— not  so  much  because 
they  are  so  unpardonable,  in  them- 
selves— ^not  so  much  on  that  account 
—as  because  the  critics  had  set  him 
Tip,  in  spite  of  Knickerbocker ;  in  spite 
of  Salamagundi ;  in  spite  of  the  Stout 
Gentleman—as  an  immaculate  crea- 
ture for  this  profligate  age.— He  knew 
this.  He  knew  that  any  book^  with 
his  name  to  it,  would  be  permitted  by 
fathers^  husbands,  brotners,  to  pass 
without  examination:  that  it  would 
be  read  ^oud,  in  family  circles,  all 
over  our  country. — We  shall  not 
readily  pardon  him,  therefore,  much 
as  we  love  him,  for  having  written 
several  passages,  which  are  so  equivo- 
cal, that  no  woman  could  bear  to  read 
any  one  of  them  aloud--H)r,  to  re- 
member that  she  had — by  reason  of 
her  great  confidence  in  the  author, 
been  upon  the  point  of  readine  one 
aloud. — Irving  has  a  good,  pure  heart. 
How  could  he  bear  to  see  a  woman 
faltering  over  a  passage  of  his — at  her 
own  fire-side— while  she  was  reading 
to  her  husband ;  her  children— daugh- 
ters, perhaps — or  to  the  newly  mar- 
ried?— We  nate  squeamtshness.  Great 
mischief  comes  of  it.  We  love  hu- 
mour^ though  it  be  not  altogether  so 
cliaste.  But  we  cannot  applaud  any- 
body's courage  or  morals— who  under 
a  look  of  great  modesty — with  an 
over-righteous  reputation — ventures 
to  smu^le  impurity  into  our  dwell- 
ings—to  cheat  •  our  very  household 
gods. 

The  latter  part  of  these  tales,  we 
firmly  believe,  were  old  papers  lying 
by.  .  New  doth  has'  been  wrought 
into  old.  garmentfr— New  wine,  put 
into  old  botdet. '  The  money-diggers' 


ha^-e  a  good  foundation.  It  is  literally 
true,  that  people  are  now  diggings 
have  been,  for  years — ^upon  desohte 
ishinds,  in  America,  for  money,  which 
the  traditions  of  the  country  declare 
to  have  been  buried,  with  formalities, 
which  are  terrible  enough,  to  be  sure. 
Irving  is  not  indebted,  as  people  sup* 
pose,  therefore,  to  a  Gennan  story- 
book, for  this  part  of  his  late  work.-« 
The  pirate— who  goes  off  in  a  boat^ 
which  onc!  may  see  rocking,  tinder  the 
land— is  decidedly  the  finest  tnt  of 
Geofirey,  that  we  know  of. — ^But  he  is 
only  one  of  several  characters  wrought 
into'  old,  moth-eaten  tapestry,  the 
weaving  of  his  youth — which  was  not 
worth  patching  up. 

One  word  of  auvice  to  him,  before 
we  part— in  all  probability, ^r  «w.— 
No  man  gets  credit  by  rmeating  the 
story  of  another :  It  is  like  dramati- 
ising  a  poet.  If  you  succeed,  he  gets 
all  the  praise :  if  you  fai]«  you  get  all 
the  disgrace. — You — Geoffrey  Crayon 
— ^have  great  power— original  power. 
— We  rejoice  in  your  faUure,  now, 
because  we  believe  that  it  will  drive 
you  into  a  style  of  original  composi- 
tion, far  more  worthy  of  yourself.— 
Go  to  work.  Lose  no  time.  Your 
foundations,  will  be  the  stronger  for 
this  uproar.  You  cannot  write  a  ' 
novel ;  a  poem ;  a  love  tale ;  or  a  tra^ 
gedy.  But  you  can  write  another 
SKETCH-BooK-.worthall  thatyonhave 
ever  written :  if  you  will  draw  only 
from  yourself.  You  have  some  qua- 
lities, that  no  other  living  writer  nas 
— «  bold,  quiet  humour— a  ricb  beau- 
tiful mode  of  painting,  without  carl, 
cature — a  delightful,  fVee,  happy  spi- 
rit— make  use  of  them. — We  look  to 
see  you  all  thebetter  for  this  troondng. 
-God  bl^ss  you !  Farewell. 

Jay— Judge.  One  of  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Federalist.  See  Hamii> 
ton:  p.  5<;;  a  Judge  of  whom  Lord 
Mansfield  spoke,  like  a  brother — 
(while  Judge  Jay  was  minister  to  St 
James's) — after  naving  had  a  consul- 
tation with  him.  His  correspondence 
with  our  cabinet  was  able,  and  sharp. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Ame&ican 
Statb-Papebs. 

Jeffebsok — ^Thomas.  LatePt»- 
sident  of  the  United  States :  now  up- 
wards of  80 :  the  ablest  man>  we  be- 
lieve, in  America :  author  of  many  ce- 
lebrated State^Papbrs  :  of  the  Notes 
OM  Vi  R01NIA,  (a  small  duodecimo  to- 
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Inme  of  do  remarkable  inerity  wriiteii 
vhile  he  was  young. 

The  famous  Declaration  of  In- 
SBPENDEMCE — the  American  Magna 
Chart  A,  very  nearly  as  it  now  sundsi 
was  the  production  of  Mr  J.  He  was 
oqe  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
congress^  for  drafting  it.  After  a  con- 
Station,  they  seporated — agreeing 
that  each  one  should  bring  his  own 
ideaa  complete^  in  regtdar  form^  on  a 
certain  day.  They  met-^-each  with 
his  own  '  Declaration'  ready  to  pro- 
duce.  Mr  J.  was  called  upon  (as  the 
youngest  man»  we  believe)  to  read 
first.  He  submitted — his  paper  was 
immediately  accepted  by  hisassodates: 
they  would  not  even  read  those  which 
they  had  brought,  after  hearing  hu 
read. — It  was  adapted  by  congress, 
with  a  few  alterations ;  part  of  which, 
like  the  improvements  of  Pope,  in  his 
own  poetry — were  of  a  very  question- 
able character. 

While  Mr  Jefferson  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  subsequently,  he 
nroduced  a  number  of  Re  forts,  and 
Pa F BBS,  which  are  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  temper,  foresight,  wis- 
dom>  and  power.  Among 'l^ese,  are 
his  Refobt  on  tub  Fisheries:  a 
«yBtero,  for  the  regulation  of  Weights 
and  Mbasuebs  :  a  paper,  upon  the 
Accountability  of  Public  Offi- 
cers :  a  correspondence  with  our  ca- 
bineti  concerning  the  Imfrcsshent 
of  Amebican  Sailobs,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  real  cause  of  our  late  war 
witn  America.  Mr  Je^rson  is  a  fine 
scholar :  a  liberal  thinker :  and  a 
truly  great  man.  See  our  vols,  for 
18S4,p.  309:  6S2. 

Johnson,  Judge— an  able  man  : 
has  written  latdly  the  Life  of  Gene- 
ral Greene,  one  of  the  revolution- 
'WTf  officers.  Greene  was  another  Wa- 
shington ;  the  only  man  able  to  take 
his  place,  if  be  had  fallen ;  or  if  he 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  cabid,  in 
Congreaa.  Geneval  Charles  Lee  was  n 
•better  captain— the  beet,  we  believe, 
in  the  armies  of  the  revolution :  but 
he  was  tooadventurouB-4oo  bold  and 
peremptory— too  dam^erous  for  the 
place  of  commander»ui*ebief.     One 

•  word  of  him,  by  the  way — ^now  that 
he  is  likely  to  have  no  sort  of  justice 
done,  to  him  among  the  people,  for 

•  whom  he  sacrifieed  himaelf.  He  was 
one  of  those,  to  whom  the  letters  of 
Jnnios  have  been  ascribed :  he  was  a 
British   general:  an  officer,  in    the 


Prussian  service:  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, we  believe.    He  made  prodigious 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  America — put 
his  head  in  perils  asa  traitor :  was,  we 
conscientiously  believe,  tacrificedr^wt 
will  not  qualify  the  phrase  at  allV--to 
Washington :— treated  shamef ally : — 
In  short,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart — 
Jt  waa  well  for  America— very  well, 
that  he  did  not  become  the  command- 
er-in-chief—  the  leader,  even  for  a 
month,  of  her  armies.  He  would  have 
been  a  dictator — a  despot — or  nothing 
— if  he  had :  But  we  see  no  reason — 
there  wss  none — why  he  should  have 
been  so  cruelly  sacrificed ;  or  so  bit- 
terly sluidered. — ^We   mention    this 
now,  with  more  emphasis,  because 
the   Republic  is  all  in  commotion 
about    La  Fayette — pretending—- 
shame  on  such  impudence !— that  all 
this  uproar  comes  of  their  gratitude. 
—Gratitude  !— we  know  them  better. 
But,  even  while  we  speak,  the  fashion 
is  overawe  have  no  doubt  of  it— we 
put  our  opinion,  therefore,  upon  re- 
cord, with  a  date  (.Tan.  1. 1825)— we 
say,  that  already  the  fashion  is  over, 
in  America ;  that,  already,  they  have 
done  pursuing  the ''  Father  of  their 
country,"  as  they  profanely  call  him, 
after  Washington,  witli  outcries  and 
parade. — Gratitude ! — We  know  them 
better.— r%  talk  of  gratitude,  while 
the  surviving  men  of  the  revolution 
are  dying  of  want :— while  General  St 
Clair^who  literally  starved,  in  his  old 
age,  unon  the  precarious  bounty  of  a 
'*  single  state,'  is  hardly  cold  m  his 
grave:— while  the  very  man,  with 
whom  Burgoyne  treated,  before  the 
surrender  (Wilkinson),  is  living  upon 
the  charity  of  Mary knd:— while  Bi^ 
ron  de  Kalb,  Lord  Stirling,  (also  a 
traitor  in  the  cause  (tf  America^ — 
Pulaski,  (a  Polish  nobleman)— witn  a 
score  of  otners,  each  one  of  whom  did  as 
much  for  the  republican  side,  as  La 
Fayette-— and  risked  much  more. — 
We  know  the  character  of  this  people  ; 
we  know  thatof  theAforyvu-^But  he 
was  a  boy,  a  mere  boy,  when  he  v^. 
lunteered  in  the  armies  of  America: 
and  we  say,  positively,  that  all  this  up- 
roar is  not  because  pf  their  frratitude, 
in  America,  for  what  he  did,  in  the 
day  of  revolution  (for  he  did  but  lit- 
tle—and,  of  that  little,  they  knew  no- 
thing)—but  dUeflyy  because  he.  La 
Fayette,  is  anoM'viMOy  of  whom  they 
have  heard  much  talk  lately »  and  all  at 
once.    It  is  curiosity— not  ^rxi/ifttrfp. 


Gntitude  is  con&ktenu  Curiovity  is 
uoU  Gratitude  is  the  growth  of  know* 
le^,  in  a  ease  like  this :  Curiosity  is 
the  growth  of  igDorance. — A  few  years 

SDy  (  we  have  not  forgotten  it,)  James 
unroe^  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  tour  through  New 
Engknd.  Before  he  went  among  the 
Federal  party,  there  was  no  langtiage 
too  offensive — no  usage  had  enough, 
one  would  have  thought  from  their 
papers,  for  James  Munroe.  When  he 
went  away,  "  they  pursued  him  as 
they  did  La  Fayette. ' — ^Every  house 
—every  heart  had  been  open  to  him 
— every  voice  followed  hira  with  flat- 
tery.— Why  was  this? — Was  it  be- 
cause they  had  been  wrong? — No, 
Was  it  because  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  behaviour ;  or  had  come  to  un- 
derstand his  plain,  homely  virtues  ? — 
No.  It  was  only  because  he,  James 
Monroe,  was  President  of  the  United 
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States  of  Ameriea.  These  rcpuUicans 
are  cunous :  they  secretlv  revere  rank, 
more  than  we  do ;  they  had  never  be» 
fore  seen  a  Faesident. 

Logan — Janes:  aquaker:  achief 
justice  in  Pennsylvania:  died  about 
1750 : — author  of  several  works  in  La- 
tin, which  have  been  republished  in 
various  parts  of  Europe :  a  great  scho- 
lar, for  the  age — ^familiar  with  many 
languages — a  good  mathematician :  a 
transhfttor  of  Cicero's  Be  Senectute, 

Sublished  wiUihis  notes,  by  Dr  Frank- 
n.  H\a"J?xperimentaMelatematade 
PtantarumGeneratione"  was  publish- 
ed in  Latin,  shout  1740~in  Leyden, 
translated  afterwards,  and  republish- 
ed, by  Dr  Fothergill,  at  London.  Se- 
veral of  his  papers  may  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society., 
We  look  upon  him  as  altogether  an 
extraordinary  man. 


Wadd  on  Cobfulency. — ^W Ann's  NuGis  Chieubgicje.* 


Bybon,  my  dear  fellow,  said  we  to 
him  one  day,  you  are  inclined  to  cor^ 
pnlency. 

Not  at  all,  was  the  reply ;  it  is  en- 
tirely against  my  inclination,  but  I 
cannot  help  it. 

This  was  very  well  for  a  joke ;  but 
be  could  help  it,  and  did  so-*-for  by 
taking,  as  we  advised,  a  raisin  and  a 
glass  of  brandy  a-day,  and  abstaimng 
firom  all  other  food,  solid  or  floi^ 
lor  the  conise  of  a  month,  he  lost 
flesh  vastly,  and  was  nearly  as  thin  as 
oorself  when  he  died.  At  the  time 
we  vpcke  to  him,  he  must  have  been 
ns&og  eighteen  or  nineteen  stones. 

We  were  thinking  of  this  the  other 
eTening,  when  Wadd's  books,  of  which 
we  had  never  before  hrard,  csme  by 
dance  into  our  hands — and  yet  the 
Essay  on  Corpulency  had  reached  a 
thira  edition.  So  true  it  is,  that  one 
half  of  mankind  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives ;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  pleasant  and  readable  books. 


as  we  shall  evince  by  the  time  we  get 
to  the  end  of  this  our  article.  We, 
(t.  e.  not  merely  ourselves,  but  the 
world,)  have  now  come  to  that  state 
of  refinement,  or  rather,  we  shoold 
say,  of  good  sense,  that  what  Dr 
Johnson  truly  called  the  most  im- 
portant operation  of  the  day,  is  no 
longer  undervalued.  Dinner,  with  its 
avant-couriers,  breakfast  and  lunch, 
audits  running  footmen,  chassecaf^, 
and  supper,  is  properly  appreciated. 
We  no  longer  pretend  to  the  silly 
puppyism  of  despising  what,  from  the 
earliest  sge  to  the  present,  and  from 
the  present  until  the  day  of  the  dis- 
solution of  this  great  Globe  itself, 
must  continue  to  ne  the  most  interest- 
ing topic  of  life.  Our  living  literature 
bears  the  impress  of  this  new  feeling. 
Witness  Dr  Morris,  Dr  Kitchener, 
the  Author  of  Waverley,  Sir  Morgan 
ODoherty,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Everybc^y, 
in  short,  of  any  mark  or  likelihood  in 
this  scribbling  generation.    All  these 


*  Coraory  remarks  on  Corpulence  or  obesity,  considered  as  a  disease^  with  a 
eriUeal  examination  of  ancient  and  modem  opinions  relative  to  its  cause  and  cure. 
Third  edition.  By  William  Wadd,  Esq.  F.  L.  &  Surgeon  extraordinary  to  his 
Bojral  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  &e.  &c  &c.  London,  Cailon,  1819.  I^.  12a 
dvo. 

Nqgse  ChiroaigicaB ;  or  a  Biogiapbieal  MisceUsny,  Ilhistntive  of  a  Collection  of 
.IWessioual  Portnits.  By  W.  Wadd>  &c  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1824. 
P|w37&    8vo. 
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great  men  display^  either  by  direct 
allusion,  by  receipt,  maxim,  advice— 
or  by  indirect  notice,  that  they  are 
perfectly  aufait  at  all  sort  of  cuhnary 
arrangements.  In  truth,  great  writers 
of  almost  all  ages  have  been  character^ 
ized  by  this  attribute.  Homer,  to 
whom, 

— *'  as  from  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing  In  their  golden  urns,  draw 

light," 
rejoices  in  a  banquet  as  in  a  battle, 
and  describes  the  cutting  up  of  a 
porker  flourishing  in  fat,  with  as  much 
gusto  as  he  does  the  dissection  of  a 
Jove-nurtured  hera  A  collection  of 
the  moral  and  political  sentiments — 
the  yfmftmt,  as  they  are  technically, 
called^  of  Homer— has  been  made  long 
ago; — ^a  collection  equally  savoury 
could  be  made  of  his  cookery  prescrip- 
tions, his  ideas  of  managing  tipple, 
his  magniloquent  and  unrivalled  epi- 
thets of  everything  connected  with 
the  social  board ;  and  we  strenuously 
recommend  some  adequate  hand  to 
perform  this  acceptable  service  to 
Grecian  literature,  and  to  the  great 
cause  of  gourmanderie  at  large.  Ha- 
ving tlius  cited  Homer,  we  excuse  our- 
selves from  saying  anything  of  the 
minor  authors, — Plato,  Horace,  &c 
whom  we  had  marked  on  the  margin 
of  our  paper,  to  be  quoted  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

As  then  the  value  of  feeding  has 
been  duly  acknowledged,  the  conse- 
quences thereof  must  be  worthy  of  at- 
tention— ^among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  corpulence.  If  we  believe 
Wadd,  this  is  a  disease,  (for  such  he 
considers  it,)  in  a  great  measure  pecu- 
liar to  England.  And  why  should 
it  not  ?  Is  Uiere  any  other  country  in 
the  world  which  assumes  for  its  na-> 
tional  tune.  Oh  !  the  Roast  Beef— 
which  delights  in  surrounding  its  mo- 
narch with  officers,  designated,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  orthography  and 
etymology,  by  the  jaw-stirring  name 
of  Beef-eaters — ^which  finds  matter  of 
scorn  for  all  its  neighbours  chiefly  in 
the  inferioiitv  of  their  provender, 
looking,  as  benoves  them,  with  con- 
tempt on  the  frog-fed  Frenchman,  the 
leek-eating  Taffy,  the  oatmeal-swal- 
lowing Scot,  the  potatoe-devouring 
Irishman,  the  sourcrout  German,  the 
turnip-nibbling  Swede,  the  gorlick- 
chewing  Spaniard — and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe^- 
firmly  believing  all  the  while,  that  no 
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native  of  these  countries  ever  uses,  or 
has  even  heard  of,  other  food  than 
what  they  think  fit  to  assign  to  them 
— ^which  bestows  the  Knightly  title  on 
one  joint  of  beef,  and  the  Baronial  on 
another ;  and,  not  to  be  bothering  the 
public  with  a  long  induction  of  par- 
ticulars, has  preserved  these  attributes 
from  the  days  in  which  Cesar  found 
them  (barbarous,  to  be  sure,  but  in 
the  middle  of  their  wigwams  came 
lacieq;  viventesA  to  the  present  hour. 
Without  going  tarther,  what  a  philo- 
sophical work,  a  History  of  the  I/ord 
Mayors  of  London,  keeping  an  eye  to 
this  one  peculiar  and  national  point, 
could  be  made,  if  it  were  done  by  a  great 
oesthetic  genius  of  a  comprdiensive 
mind,  capable  of  grasping  many  par- 
ticulars m  one  grand  philosophical 
sweep,  such  as  Mr  Coleridge ! 

"  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some, 
that  for  one  ftit  person  in  France  or  Spain, 
there  are  an  hundred  in  England.  I  shall 
leave  others  to  determine  the  fiumess  of 
such  a  calculation. 

"  That  we  may,  however,  approach,  or 
even  exceed  it,  no  one  will  doubt,  who 
reflects  on  the 

—  expeniiTe  pkas 
For  deluging  of  dripping  pant, 

introduced  by  the  modem  improvements 
in  the  art  of  grazing,  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  some  of  our  phyticians^  who  have 
added  the  culmary  department  to  the 
practice  of  physic.  One  learned  I>octor 
(vid.  Institutes  of  Health)  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  vulgarism  of '  Kitehen  Fbysie  is 
one  of  those  oracles  of  Nature,  that  de- 
serves much  more  attention  than  ridi- 
cule ;*  another  asserts,  tliat  *  no  man  can 
he  a  good  physician,  who  has  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  cookery,*  and  omi^ 
ments  *  Culina*  with  a  Roman  stew-pan ; 
while  a  third  apolog;izes  for  descending 
firom  professional  dignity  to  culinary  pre- 
parations, teaching  us  how  to  make  <  sa- 
voury jelly,*  which  may  rally  the  powers 
of  digestion  in  that  fastidious  state  of 
stomach  frequent  after  long  fits  of  the 
gout.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
amongst  the  great  events  of  the  present 
era,  that  the  combined  efforts  of  art  and 
nature,  produced  in  the  jubilee  year  1809, 
the  fattest  ox,  and  the  most  corpulent 
man  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  a  disease 
which  has  been  thought  characferistlc  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  should  have 
been  so  little  attended  to.  Dr  Thomas 
Short's  Discourse  on  Corpulency,  pub- 
lished iu  1727,  frith  a  small  pamphleC  l*T 
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Dr  Flemliig^  and  ■ome  oeetsional  r». 
iiMrki  in  a  few  ajstematic  works,  wtll,  I 
beliere,  be  foiuid  to  eooipriie  all  that  has 
been  said  in  this  cottntr7,  on  what  Dr 
Fothefgiil  termed,  *  a  moH  angular  du» 
ease.' 

**  In  answer  to  this,  we  may  be  told, 
that  sufficient  has  been  written,  for  any 
man  to  be  his  own  physician  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  that  **  le  regime  maigre^*'  and 
Dr  Radciiffe's  advice,  ofkeeptog  the  eyes 
open,  and  the  mouth  shut,  contains  the  - 
whole  secret  of  the  care^^Corpuleneyt 
p.  5— 7. 

Whicb^  however^  is  no  answer  at 
alL 

'*  It  is  supposed,  that  a  person  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  ge- 
nially contains  twenty  pounds  of  fat. 
The  accumulation  of  fat,  or  wliat  is  com- 
monly  called  corpulency,  and  by  nosolo- 
gists  denominated  polytarda,  is  a  state  of 
body  so  generally  met  with  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  that  it  may  exist 
to  a  certain  degree  without  being  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attention ;  but,  when  ezces- 
sive,  is  not  only  burdensome,  but  becomes 
a  disease,  disposes  to  other  diseases-— 
and  to  sudden  death. 

"  The  predisposition  to  corpulency 
varies  in  different  persons.  In  some,  it 
exists  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  consider- 
able secretion  of  &t  will  take  place,  not- 
withstanding  strict  attention  to  the  habits 
of  life,  and  undeviating  moderation  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetite.  Such  a  pre- 
disposition is  often  hereditary,  and  when 
accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  that 
ensf  state  of  mind,  denominated  *  good 
humour,*  which,  in  the  fair  sex, 

•  TcBctacs  chanaa  to  latt, 

Stsn  makes  new  oonquesto,  and  maintains  the 

pait.'. 
Or  when,  in  men,  the  temper  is  cast  in 
that  happy  mould,  which  Mr  Hume  so 
cheerfully  congratulates  himself  on  pos- 
sessing, and  considers  as  more  than  equi- 
valent to  a  thousand  a^year;  *  The  habit 
of  looking  at  everything  on  its  favoura- 
ble side  ;*^-on  such  dispositions  of  body 
and  mind,  corpulency  must,  in  a  certain 
degree,  attend.*'— P.  15^  16. 

Part  of  this  we  are  perfectly  certain 
of.  A  good  fat  face  is  generally  a  plea- 
sant object.  It  is  most  tnily  said,  in 
Feveril  of  the  Peak,  that  an  ill-hu- 
moioed-looking  fat  man  is  so  rare  an 
object,  as  to  create  in  us  the  disgnst 
whidi  attends  the  sight  of  a  monster. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  Jack  Powell,  the 
butcher  of  Stebbing  in  Essex,  who 
died  in  1754«  aged  37,  (Lord  Byron 
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and  Raphael's  age,)  weighing  40 
stones.  What  a  good,  thoughtless, 
beneficent  hilarity  is  in  his  counte- 
nance !  With  what  an  air  of  compla- 
cent self-satisfaction  he  is  wiping  his 
unwigged  head — ^how  agreeably  de- 
gagee  his  loose  vestments  hang  around 
him !  You  feel  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  fret  that  man.  Not  a  black- 
berry did  he  care  about  the  Pope,  the 
Devil,  or  the  Pretender,  or  about  the 
Family  Compact,  or  Mr  Pitt,  or  the  ' 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  had  a  vast  ignorance 
of  the  works  of  Jemmy  Thomson,  or 
Sammy  Johnson,  or  Davie  Hume,  or 
the  Warburtonian  Controversy,  or  any 
other  of  the  flocci-nauci-nihili-pili- 
fications,  which,  in  his  day,  were  en- 
gaging literary  men.  But  if  he  knew 
not  these  trifles,  we  lay  a  rump  and 
dozen  that  he  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  a  beef-steak«— that  it  would 
be  nard  to  puzzle  him  in  a  mutton- 
chop— that  Tom  Rees's  own  Tripo- 
nions  are  not  deeper  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  a  belly  of  tripe,  than  he 
was;  and  that,  no  matter  who  was 
the  best  singer  of  bob  majors  within 
the  parish  of  Stebbing,  few  would 
beat  nim  in  disposing  of  their  juicy 
attendant,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mings. 

To  waddle  back  to  Wodd.  We 
shall  skip  some  dozen  or  so  of  his 
pages  at  a  slap,  premising,  that  they 
contain  cures,  &c  for  corpulency,  one 
of  which  strikes  us  to  be  unutterably 
horrid.  It  is  recommended  as  a  re- 
medy to  devour  Castile  soap.  What 
a  tremendous  abuse  of  the  stomachic 
region!  Sooner  would  we  amplify 
ourselves  to  the  dimensions  of  Da- 
niel Lambert  himself,  than  make  a 
washing-tub  of  our  paunch,  and  oon- 
ycrt  our  ^stric  juice  into  suds.  Ve- 
getable diet  is  more  palatable,  though 
still  highly  objectionable ;  but  as  we 
intend  to  go  at  full  length  into  that 
question  yery  shortly,  in  a  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  John  Frtink 
Newton's  return  to  nature,  we  excuse 
ourselves  from  saying  anything  fiirther 
on  the  subject  here. 

There  is  a  vast,  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  of  corpulency  at 
the  end  of  Wodd's  book ;  pleasant  to 
read,  but  arranged  with  a  complete 
contempt  of  all  regularity — ^very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Miss  Letitia  Matil- 
da Hawkins'  new  attempt  at  a  Joe 


Miller.  What,  however,  eta  be  more 
agreeable  than  to  hear  of  kdies  of  fbnr 
orfive-and^tweDtystones ;  of  Toniaiaii 
miflMs  fittteaed  for  marriage  ;  of  but- 
chers pingaifying  on  their  own  steaka  ; 
of  Spanish  generals  feeding  themsdvea 
on  vinegar,  until  the  skin  hung  round 
the  body  like  a  pelisse,  thereby  afibrd* 
ittg  justification  of  what  might  other- 
wise seem  a  bouncer  of  Gr«>ige  Col- 
man's,  in  his  description  of  Will  Wad- 
'dle, 
**  ¥rhose  skin,  like  a  lady's  loose  gown, 

hong  about  him*'^ 
Of  windows  knocked  out,  and  walls 
knocked  in,  to  let  out  prodigious 
ce&is;  of  Englishmen  traydling 
through  Saxony  in  quest  of  the  pic- 
turesque, weighing  S50  lb.,  or  39  sL 
41b. — ^wafted  through  Italian  valesand 
Valdarmian  r^ions  on  the  groaning 
necks  of  twelve  chairmen ;  of  Captain 
K.,  of  the  Jamaica  trade,  of  whom  the 
astonished  negro  exclaimed,  ''  Great 
big  man — ^man  big  as  tub,  massa;" 
of  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  •^—  (m 
diocese  which,  we  should  imagine, 
must  be  always  vacant,)  who,  at  nine- 
teen, weighed  twenty  stones,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  wit»  of  which  we 
have  the  following  specimen — 

*^  A  fellow  collegian,  son  of  a  dean, 
of  a  very  lean  and  spare  habit,  ex-« 
pressing  nis  astonishment  at  their  dif- 
ference of  sise,  he  explained  the  rea-i 
son  by  the  fbllowing  extempore  pa- 
rody if  the  old  song. 

There's  a  difference  between 
A  bishop  sod  a  dean, 

And  I*U  tell  you  the  reason  why ; 
A  de«n  cannot  dish  up 
A  dinner  like  a  blsbop, 

To  feed  such  a  &t  son  as  L" 

— All  of  which,  with  many  other 
equally  piquant  matters,  may  be  found 
in  Mr  Wadd's  Essay  on  Corpulency. 

His  Nuge  Chinugics  is  a  series  of 
biographical  notes  on  a  coUection  of 
Professional  Portraits.  Where  he  got 
the  foundation  of  his  collection,  we 
shall  let  himself  telL 

**  The  following  pages  owe  their  ori- 
gin  to  a  collection  of  Profeffiional  Por- 
traits, the  nucleus  of  which  was  a  set  of 
prints^  given  to  the  author  ten  years  ago^ 
by  Atf  exceUeni  Jritnd,  Mr  FmMUeny  of 
Berrm-i' Street !!  I" 

And  this  volume  bears  the  date  of 
1824,  by  the  end  of  which  year  that 
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excellent  friend  hadfdlen  a  victim  «> 
the  laws  of  his  ooontry.    Sk  iraimi. 

The  notes  are  m  general  brief,  but 
abounding,  aa  we  think  medical  books 
generally  do,  with  curious  and  pecu- 
liar anecdotes.  The  epigram  on  Dr 
Glynn,  with  whom  we  were  acquaint- 
ed, (he  died  in  1800,  aged  82,  and 
was  a  Seatonian  prize-poet  in  1757,) 
is  new  to  us.  Glynn  was  an  ugly 
fellow: — 

*'  This  morning,  quite  dead,  Tom  was 

found  in  his  bed. 
Although  he  wbs  hearty  last  night ; 
But  'tis  thought,  having  seen  Dr  GlynA 

in  a  dream. 
That  the  poorfellow  died  of  the  fright.*' 
As  also  is  the  conundrum  on  the 
Three  Doctors,  which  we  shall  leave 
unanswered,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  our  readers.  y^ 

What's  DocTOB,  and  Dr,  and    %   writ 

so?  ^ 

But,  on  second  eonaideratimia,  to 
put  them  out  of  pain,  we  shall  *>^lain 
to  them  that  it  is, 

Dr  Long,  Dr  Short,  and  Dr  jiOew. 

Of  Jacob  de  Castro,  we  are  told, 

"  De  Castro  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  af- 
ter their  separation  from  the  barbers,  in 
the  year  1745;  on  which  occasion  Bon- 
nel  Thornton  suggested  <  TolSte  Barber 
rum*  for  their  motto. 

'*  The  barber-surgeons  had  a  by-hiw, 
by  which  they  levied  ten  pounds  on  any 
person  who  should  dissect  a  body  out  of 
their  hall  without  leave. 

"The  separation  did  away  this,  and 
other  impediments  to  the  improvement 
of  surgery  in  England,  which  previously 
bad  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  France. 
The  barber-surgeon  in  those  days  was 
known  by  his  pole,  tlie  reason  of  which 
is  sought  for  by  a  querist  in  '  The  Bri- 
tish Apollo,'  fol  Lend.  1708,  No.  3, 

'  Pde  know  why  he  that  leDeth  ale, 
Hangi  out  •  chequer'd  part  par  pate; 
And  why  a  barber  at  port-hole. 
Puta  forth  a  party^okwr'd  pcdew* 

▲nawaa. 
'  In  antient  Rome,  when  men  lovi 
And  wounds  and  aean  took  murh 
Man-menders  then  had  noble  pay. 
Wldcfa  we  call  tur/feons  to  this  day, 
'Twaa  ordered,  that  a  huge  kmg  pole. 
With  basin  deek'd.  should  grace  the  bole. 
To  guide  the  wounded,  who  unlopt 
Could  walk,  on  stumps  the  other  faopt  s 
Bat  when  they  ended  all  their  wan. 
And  eren  grew  out  of  lore  with  scan. 
Their  trade  deeayhig ;  to  keep  swhuuilM, 
They  jotn'd  the  other  trade  oftiUar^-' 
And  to  their  poles,  to  publish  ettfaer, 
Thus  twistsd  both 
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«  Ftwa  •  Bniid*9  Hlitorj  of  New- 
cmUc^*  we  find  that  there  wts  a  branch 
of  the  fintfemitf  in  that  plaee^  ae,  at  a 
Mwtinfl,  1740^  of  the  baibs-diicur. 
geoMi  U  iMe  ordeted,  that  they  ehwid 
■ee  ihave  on.a  taiday,  aod  that  no  too- 
ther thave  Jeha  Bohioion  tiU  he  pays 
what  ho  owee  10  Bobeft  Shafts.  Spealfr- 
iog  of  llie  'gveese  ignoiaaee  of  the  bsr- 
bsirB,'ateetioasaiithoc8Sjs,  *Thispiats 
ae  in  miade  of  a  barber,  who^  after  he 
had  ci^ped  me  (as  the  physitiaa  had 
pcescribed)  to  tune  away  a  catarrhe^ 
asked   me  if  1  would  be  Mm^ked.'— 

*  Scaryied,*  said  %  <  did  the  pbysitian  teU 
you  any  such  thing?' — '  No»'  quoth  he, 

*  but  I  have  sacrificed  many,  who  have 
been  the  better  for  it.*  Then  musing  a 
little  with  myselfe^  I  told  him,  *  Surely, 
mr,  you  mistake  yourself;  you  mean 
married.  '*-'  O,  sir,  by  your  favour/  quoth 
he^  *  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  sacrifi- 
cing ;  and  as  for  scarifying,  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.'  In  a  word,  I  could  by  no 
means  persuade  htm,  but  that  it  was  the 
barber'soffice  to  sacrifice  men,since  whieh 
time  I  never  saw  any  man  in  a  barber's 
hands,  but  that  mcrifidng  barber  came 
hiCo  my  mmd."— Atigdr,  p.  192-194. 

We  ahall  condnde  with  a  notice  of 
Vakntiiie  Gieatiakee. 

•*  This  vagukr  person,  according  to 
Mr  Boyle,  was  of  ^grsat  honesty  and  ez^ 
omplary  nbriety  ;'  taking  no  gratuity  for 
bis  performances,  and  curing  a  prodigfoos 
number  of  cases  where  King  Charles  IT. 
had  fiuled,  as  testified  by  Boyle^  Cod- 
woKtIv  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the  wisest  of 
all  surgeonsy  Surgeon  Wiseman,  who  a£. 
firms  that  the  King's  touch  had  cured 
more  in  one  year  than  all  the  suigeons  m 
London  had  done  hi  an  age !— -An  here- 
ditary race  of  Machsons,  in  SootUtnd,  of 
the  name  of  Maedonald,  have  sobee- 
oueDtly  performed  tiie  same  opemtion, 
eallhig  it  Gtacflth^  wlileh  is,  handUng  the 
part  silbetBd,  and  muttering  eertaia 
words*  Tliey  also  were  of  *  great  ho- 
nesty,' and  never  aooepted  of  a  foe  OS  any 
entreaty. 

"  After  the  RestomUon,  great  multi- 
todea  fiodoed  to  receive  |he  benefit  of  the 
roysl  toaeh;  ineomod^  that <  she  or  se- 
ven  pciaooe  were  crushed  to  death,  press- 
ii^  at  the  chinugeon's  doore  for  tickets.* 
^EvXLYH's  Jammai,  Vol.  IL  p.  571.  In 
1088;  the  King  touched  8577;  and 
Browne  remarks,  that  notwithstanding 
the  nunbers  were  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  a  oonnderable  portion  of  the  whole 
nation,  yet,  upon  any  new  declaration  of 
healings  they  were  sgshi  as  last  as  if  none 
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had  i^^plied  belMW;  <  a  thli«  as  mon- 
aiNas  as  atfange. '  Notwithstendmg  this, 
it  began  to  deoKne.  Oliver  Cromwell 
tried  in  vain  to  exercise  this  royal  prero- 
gative; and  in  1684,  Thomas  Rosewell 
-was  tried  for  high.treason«  because  he 
spoke  with  contempt  of  King  Charles's 
pretensions  to  the  cure  of  Scrofula. 
Charles  Bernard,  who  bad  made  this 
touching  the  subject  of  ndUery  all  his  life- 
time,  tin  hel>ecame  seijeant-surgeon,  and 
found  it  a  good  perquisite,  solved  all  difll- 
culties  by  saying  with  a  jeer,  <  Really  one 
could  not  have  thought  it,  if  on^'had  not 
seen  it.' 

**  The  Hon.  Daines  Bairington,  in  his. 
'  Obficrvations  on  our  Ancient  Statutes^' 
p.  107,  tells  us  of  an  old  man,  a  wifneas. 
in  a  cause,  who  averred,  that  when  Queen 
Anne  was  at  Oxford,  she  touched  him, 
when  a  child»  for  the  evil.  Mr  Baxring- 
lon,  when  he  had  finished  his  evidence 
*  asked  him  whether  he  was  really  cured  ?' 
Upon  i^ich,  he  answered,  with  a  slgnifi- 
csnt  smile,  that  he  believed  himself  never 
to  have  had  a  complaint  that  deserved 
to  be  considered  as  the  evil,  but  that  his 
parents  were  poor,  and  had  no  o^fedum  to 
thebit^QOLSk 

**  litis  new  exploded  royal  gift  is  thus 
described  by  Shakespeare :— 

•  Stnmgtl  J  vliitod  ptople. 
All  tuDlteD  and  ulenoua,  pitiha  to  the  eye, 
-  TliemAredeiMdirof  Mirglity,  heeurat 
Hsagiaff  saoHMi  itamp  about  tbeii  necks. 
Put  on  witn  holy  pnyerii* 

**  The  obsolete  practice  of  Greatrskes 
has  in  a  degree  appeared  again  in  the 
shape  cffriaion,  and  has  revived  in  foil 
force  in  tne  process  of  <AumM«  and  ni^ 
Hng,  as  applied  by  certain  adepts  to  dis- 
tortions, who  have  not  the  same  senipo- 
lous  difi&culties  that  Greatrskes  and  the 
Maedonald  had  about  the  JSonorarmm." 
-^Nugof,  p.  213^15. 

Valentine  Greafrakes  was  a  javagf 
tall  man^  of  a  most  respectable  nmfly. 
He  verily  believed  in  nis  power^  and 
sometimes  saooeededBtnm^venoagh. 
Itis  odd  that  it  continued  m  km  only 
aboat  five  years.  One  of  his  family 
was  the  WilliAm  Greatrakesy  wlio  was 
absurdly  enough  set  up  as  Uie  author 
of  Junius,  on  me  strength  of  his  epi- 
tajdi  being  the  same  as  the  motto  to 
the  letters— iSi^af  nominu  umhra. 

We  must  add>  that  Wadd  has  a  ca- 
mtfld  taste  in  drawing  droll  caricature 
fignie|>  Nothinff  can  be  better  than 
the  fat  fellowj  wiw  a  chapeau  bras  and 
a  cane  perpendicularly  nvetted  in  the 
ground,  which  faces  the  108th  page  of 
our  iDustrated  copy. 

A. 
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Remarks  connected  wMH  ^  CHtMem  of  Poetry. 
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^SMAAES  C0NM6GT£jD  WITH  THE  CRITICISM  OF  POETEY. 


PeiiftAi>9  it  has  not  been  conceived, 
noif  ever  may  be,  what  power  is  possi- 
ble to  be  exerted  over  the  spirit  of  a 
people  by  woans. 

We  understand  fihperfectly  the  ef- 
fects of  knowledge : — thosie  less,  which 
follow  from  the  impressions  made,  by 
the  positive  and  explicit  meanii^  de- 
dared  in  language,  ui>on  imagination 
and  sensibility.  But  if  there  oe  also, 
as  doubtless  diere  is,  a  not  immomen- 
tous  influence,  which  must  be  allowed 
ati  distinctly  proper  to  the  words  them- 
ralves  of  disoourse,  this,  especially,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  measure,  or  conceive. 

An  Age,  rejoicing,  like  our  own,  in 
intellectud  proficiency,  hardly  believes 
that  which  hitherto  it  has  not  explain- 
ed. An  age,  triumphing,  like  oups,  in 
applications  of  Intellect  to  gross  uti- 
lity, and  to  knowledge  of  evident  de- 
monstration, is  slow  to  comprehend, 
and  reluctant  to  avow,  the  moment 
and  power  of  Forms.  Yet  is  it  Just 
in  such  an  age,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  life  declines,  that  the  imagina- 
tion adhering  to — ^inhabiting — intel- 
lectual forms  may  become  inestimably 
important 

Words  are— or  in  them  is  given* — 
the  external  fbrm  of  Pbetry.  If  the  de- 
light of  Poetry  is  usejuli  a  part  of  that 
Utility  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
substance, — to  the  meanings  which  the 
words  cxpound,->-bttt;  to  tne  exquisite 
labour  which  the  Art  of  Poetry  has 
beatowed  on  oonsMmm^ting  its  exter- 
nal fbrmr— on  the  woaos* 


Power,  in  words,  is  either  of  the 
maUer  which  they  ddiver,  or  their 
own  :•— and  of  Uie  understanding,  or 
of  unagination  and  feeling:— outward- 
ly, or  uitemally  manifested : — if  with- 
in the  mind,  tn  the  first  influenced^ 
or,  through  it,  in  others :— immediate- 
ly, or  ultimately. 

That  is  scanned  more  easily,  which 
is  proper  to  the  matter,  than  to  the 
worda  :— of  the  understanding,  than 
of  impreBsion  and  afiection : — the  ex- 
ternally, than  the  inwardly, — the  ori- 
ginally than  the  derivatively, — ^the  im- 
Biediately,  than  the  ultimately  mani- 
fested. 

What  dare  we  hope  from  Specula- 
tion, which  should,  in  the  most  instan- 
ces, prefer  the  more  difficult  question ; 
j-«ttachiiig  itseU  to  investigate  ef- 
fects, rather  of  the  language,  than  the 
matter ;— of  feeling  impressed,  than 


of  intelligeBoe  instructed  ;-*4ttddeii, 
than  visible  ;-Msompreheiiding  the  hang 
subisequenl,  with  the  preaent;— uiA 
with  tnoae  of  which  the  mmd  first  il»- 
tereated  is  the  seat,  the  moalwiddy 
diffused  fh>m  it  into  others  P*^ 

Yet  one  part  of  such  fnqitfry  k  aup^ 
posed  in  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
— the  other  in  the  determination  of 
their  XJtilitjr. 

Whence  is  Poetry  the  great  cultiva- 
tor of  language? — From — I.  its  to- 
pics, in  which  it  is  unlimited  and  uni- 
versal :— 2.  its  passions,  which  are  free, 
intense,  entire : — 3.  its  peculiar,  quick 
and  deep  sensibility  for  the  properties 
of  language. — The  knowledge,  or  use, 
by  a  poet,  of  his  native  speech,  is, 
therefore,  extended, — inventive, — iifciV- 

I.  Extended— since  what  is  there 
-*-known  or  thoi;^ht->that  he  must 
not  delineate  and  express  ?<^II.  In- 
ventive— not  only  as  Language,  to 
Passion,  asking  its  utmost  expression, 
usually  yields  more  than  it  had  seem- 
ed to  posses^;  but  as  Intellect,  un- 
der Passion,  conceives  in  new  modes, 
which  Language  is  changed  in  fUlow- 
ing. — III.  This  head  might  be  refer- 
red higher. — Poetry  is,  tfaronghout. 
Art. — The  bold  Art,  which  construct- 
ed metre,  has  influenced  in  everyway 
the  language  of  Poetry.  By  severing 
it  to  Art,  it  justifies,  if  it  does  not  al- 
most exact  pains  more  elaborate,  and 
less  disguisedly  so,  employed  in  fhi- 
ming  it,  than  might  else  oecome  the 
medium  of  men's  natural  communica- 
tion : — ^And  by  laying  the  ground  in 
Poetry  of  an  otherwise  unknown  har- 
mony of  words,  it  induces  in  Uie  spi. 
rit,  awaibe  and  susceptible  with  tnat 
deUght,  a  move  observant  and  feeHng 
appreheaaum  of  their  other  properties : 
-^In  both  ways,  rendering  the  lan- 
Igamfst  of  Poetry  suLPOL. 


Hie  following  obaervititaB  noay 
shew  that  there  is,  aekiiowied|[^  by 
us,  ^proper  influence,  action;  or  power 
of  Words : — that  is  to  say,  dittinet 
from  any  which  is  to  be  regtfdeJ  as 
specifically  and  necessarily  ii^rent  in 
tne  Ideas  denoted  by  them. 

1.  The  word,  divided — or  conceited 
in  division — ^from  the  idea  which  it 
represents,  is  not  solely  indifftrent  to 
us.  An  unknown  language  has  a  cha- 
racter to  our  ear, — almost  to  oar  ima- 
gination.   And  in  known  language. 
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Remarkt  cmueUd  imitt  H0  CtiHekm  of  Podry. 


■ome  part— one  dement — of  the  pow- 
erfiil  nannony  of  verae^  is  of  the  ■ouid, 
unreferred  to  the  senac. 

S.  To  the  word  must  be  ascribed, 
further,  whatsoever  force  of  action  or 
mfintMxm^'^ik^itgk  drawm  from  the 
meammgt — ^it  adds  lo  that  wliich  al- 
ready and  unavoidably  acoompaniea 
the  rocatningi — ^We  may  therefiiBe  dt^ 
in  the  eeoond  pkoe* .  • 

.-«The  MDOsd  pari  of  hamony  in 
igngitagB/**i«aUtUna  of  the  matimd 
elemealB  of  the  woid^  to  Uie  idea^ 
(  kii.nmwm.bif  espfrgtim^*  These 
ana  maaifold :  nnte^  and  lesa  ofavibiia : 
— ffgardtng  ts  ihtword,  its  properticfly 
nattnl*  as  artacokted  sounds  andai> 
lifldfli,  as  «  coDstitnent  of  metre  t--^ 
ta  tkfmgmfiaUionp  the  esscntiid  ides, 
the  ottmexioM  of  ideas  Whh  one  an«> 
other,  and  apooificaUy  thoaftoedifioft- 
taona  of  tf»  aingle  adea,  which  give 
thegnamauitical  qoality  of  the  word. 

a.  Other  efieets  of  the  wofdaraftttyv^ 
widioot  heiiig  dmwn  firora>  their  «ig^ 
nlfioancpt  finch  are,  inthe  dibd  plaoe. 

-H^eEtain  more  general  (verbal) 
qnaUtieaofSTrLB  :-*-Av"-the  puHty 
of  idiom:  lhs>  nse  of  a  IsnguMe 
which .  distingnaahea  d^grrte  in  the 
rs-*»-4hoezemptioiifroiBy  at  some 
gy-»-«t  olhen^  the  employment  of 
r>  and  homely^  exntcssion: 
f,  SOMO  part  of  what  haa  been 
ner  righUy  ob  not  is 
«ot  new  onr  qneatmiHf>with  eveiy 
peonle,  as  a  lanpiag»  ef  Pttetryt:^^ 
And,  in  the  fomrth  place, 

A.  Certain  more  partienkr  (ahover- 
hal)  candJIioBs  of  Style  i-^^na.  the 
effect  is  ampoaition,  of.  hiatorioaQy 
known- facta  of  «  langaage>-*^iiBci* 
pallv,  of  its  more  andeM,  and  more 
nodem  forms  :~in  tongues  ef  mixed 
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origin,  of  derivation  from  one  or  an- 
ot&r  source :— of  dialects :— of  in- 
novation, or  invention  in  language. 

5.  A  fifth  instance  of  force  proper 
to  words  may  bemeittioned  in  the  im- 
titude  ffar  cxpeession,  diflhring  in  de- 
ferent languages,  with  the  princi)^e 
of  tlieir  grammatioal  formation. 

The  most  difficult,  in  truth  the  «s« 
sential  points  of  the  argnmeat  remain  ; 
<H*4vd  may  be  comprisedin  therie  two 
questions.— 'How  moch  of  the  passiotf, 
or  lively  power  bflionging  to  the  idM, 
is,  hy  that  habitof  Asiodation,  whiiA 
belleetB  and  obnoentntesti^  the  i(%n 
the  dilution  proper  to  the  Aitigswu 
nifled,  eff'tetaaUy/ranVOff^cfllujiMi  & 
word  P-^How  much,  in  Style^  m^veiu 
•ally,  of  ih9  manner  cf  pr&ienth^ 
iktmghty  isof  the  words,  and  nownni^ 
ia  effbeted  in  the  tbonght  }^ 

Theee  two  questions  sinswefei,  and 
the  preceding  constderatfons  KoAlbNved 
out,  might  want  not  much  of  exhanst- 
ing  the.  inijnliTi  which  they  serve  to 
propose.  SimplT  suted,  they  may  lie- 
mind  ns,  that  the  tote,  in  oompod- 
tionypfottr'^^lncti  vdy  from  the  ideas 
nnnexca  to  thetn,  to  words,  is  not,  nor 
by.thoae  who  have  ondMLVOOtfed  to  Bx 
the  canons  ot  writiatf,  hais'eyetf  %mi 
accounted  of  as  sli^tly  effloAdous. 
The  Inquiry,  were  it  even  somewhat 
inin«tel|r  and  anxlondy  pbrsfted^  is 
not  of  nioeand  vain  euriodty ;  i>lit  ne- 
cessary to  the  Critieistn,i  as  it  isliilk- 
ed  with  the  advancement,  or  msittie- 
nancd^-^  any  imdaoilon  of  Ihelf  prin- 
ciples.may  sirsil  to  adnvnoe  tnr  «uim- 
tam  tfiem-<-Kxf  ^hose  Fhie  Arts,  whWh 
speak  totiwhnman  MmA'bf  wor^^ 
and  which  are  usually  comprehended 
by  ns  under  the  denominations.  Elo- 
quence and  Poetry. 


*  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rbyetoric.  Book  III.  cb.  I.  §  SL  <*  WoreU  consi^ 
^dend  astamnds.  When  I  entered  on  the  contidt:ration  of  vivacity  as  depeodiog  on 
*'  the  choice  of  wordflb  I  observed  tlmt  the  words  may  be  either  proper  ternos,  or 
**  rhetorical  tropes ;  and  whether  the  one  or  other,  they  may  be  regarded  not  only  as 
"  sifDS,  btU  oi  founda^  and  consequently  as  capable  in  certain  cases  ^^oim^g,  in  some 
^  degree,  a  natural  retemblance  or  affinity  to  the  thitiff  iignj/ied.  The  two  first  articles, 
**  proper  terms  and  rhetorical  tropes,  I  have  discussed  already,  regarding  only  the 
"  sense  and  application  of  the  words,  whetUer  used  literaUy  or  figuratively.  It  r«- 
**  maim  new  l»  amndet  them  if%  regard  to.  the  tound,  and  the  qffhaty  to  the  tuliject  of  which 
**  the  mmnd  is  susceptible.  Wben,  as  POpe  cKpreaseth  it,  *  the  sound  is  aoade  an  echo  to 
*'  the  sense,'  thereit  added,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  association  arising  from  custom; 
**  the  influence  of  resemUanoe  between  ^  signs  and  the  things  signified  j  and  tfiis  doubdeu 
**  tends  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the  discourse.  This  subject,  I  acknoivledj^e, 
■■  bath  been  very  much  canvassed  by  critics ;  I  shall  therefore  be  the  bclefer  fa  my 
**  remarks,  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  two  following  points.  First,  I  shall  io- 
'*  quire  what  kinds  of  things  language  is  capable  of  imitating  by  its  sound,  and  in 
**  what  degree  it  is  capable ;  secondly,  what  nmk  ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  spe- 
**  des  of  excellence,  pd  in  what  cases  it  ought  to  be  attempted." 
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Dibdini  CrUieism.    No.  I, 


CJMl. 


DIBDI^r  8   CRITICISM. 

No.  I. 


It  is  known  to  the  more  cnrious  of 
my  readers,  (for,  in  truth,  the  affiiir 
has  long  since  passed  totally  into  ob-* 
livion,  as  concerns  the  reading  pub' 
lie,)  that  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  cor^ 
remonded  with  Charles  Fox  upon 
▼eroal  emendations  of  Euripides,  and 
so  forth,  and  who  eiyoyed  m  his  day 
oonsidenible  reputation  as  a  dasaical 
scholar— once  published  a  Tolume  of 
Pope's  poems,  adorned  with  notes  by 
himself  by  way  of  specimen  of  a  oom- 

5 lets  edition  of  that  great  poet's  works, 
'he  undertaking  went  no  furdier,  but 
this  volume  having  been  almost.'entire- 
ly  converted  into  trunk-lining,  the  few 
copies  remaining  acquire  a  h^  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  folks  of  a  certain  order; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  hud  down  at  p. 
730  ,of  this  ''  Guide  and  Companion," 
that  '^  Wakefield's  volume  is,  so  far  as 

it  goes,  OHE  OF  THE  MOST  SATI8FAC- 
TOAY  PEllFOKKANCBS  O^   ITS  KIND ; 

and  that  it  is  to  be  rbgjisttbd,  he 
felt  himself  deterred  from  its  comple- 


tion. The  book  not  only  damned 
Gilbert  at  once  as  an  Enohsh  critic ; 
but,  in  the  event,  utterly  damned  him 
as  a  critic  of  anything,  since  people 
in  general  are  not  quite  so  stupid,  but 
that  they  can  petodve  the  extreme 
improbability  of  an  Englishman  being 
quite  incapable  of  understandingone  m 
tne  most  correct  of  his  own  country's 
audiois,  and  yet  pietending  to  throw 
light  upon  the  dark  passages  of  au- 
thors who  wrote  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  in  a  dead  and  foigotten 
tongue.  But  to  cut  matters  short  at 
once— who  does  notrensember  the  fa« 
mous  quixz  on  the  poetry  of  folks  of 
quality,  which  some  ascribe  to  Pope, 
others  to  Swift,  others  to  Arbnthnot, 
but  which  all  agree  in  considering  as 
one  of  the  brwkiest,  if  not  of  the  Sui, 
pieces  of  quizzificadon  extant  in  the 
English  tongue  ?  Well,  only  be  ^ea- 
sed to  see  how  the  first  verse  of  this 
Jeu'^esprit  is  introduoed  and  com* 
mented  on  by  the  glorious  emender 


tion  by  the  promised  edition  of  Joseph    of  Euripides,  the  keen-sighted  pene- 
Warton" ! ! !  trator  of  the  mysteries 


How  stands  the  fiicl  ? — ^True,  most 
true  it  is,  that  this  is  "  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  fbrformances 
of  its  KIND,"  if,  by  '*  ite  kind,"  is 
meant  the  great  |^us  of  Assert. 
The  work  is  certainly  below  all  con- 
iemptr— ignorant,  stupid,  asinine,  bes- 
tially dull  and  degraded  to  the  utmost 
possible  pitch  of  any  mail's  satisftc- 


mysteries  of  old  Gredc 
choruses,  the  lynx-eyed  hero  of  longs 
and  shorts,  in  this  most  satiafiictory' 
performauce,  the  lunwcorapletion  of 
which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  ike  Reve- 
rend Thomas  FrogmJl  Dibdin,  so 
deeply  to  be  "  r^retted." 
'  Read,  benevolent  reader,  what  I 
transcribe  fiom  this  gseat  man's  edi- 
tion; read,  and  trust  your  eyes. 


SONG  BT  a  FERSON  OF  QUALITY.  (1) 

'*  Fluttering,  spread  thy  purple  pinions,  (2) 

Gentle  Cupid,  o*er  my  heart ; 
I,  a  slave  in  thy  dominions, 

Nature  must  give  way  to  Art.  •    ' 

Noles  bv  Gilbert  Wakefield. 
<«  (1)  This  song  is  ascribed  to  Swin,  in  Sheridan's  edition,  vol.  viii.' p.  168.   I  am  not 
able  to  ascertain  ue  author,  nor  would  it  reflect  much  honour  on  the  genius  of  eitlier. 
//  teem$  digfoitited  and  obscure. 

*'  (2)  purple  /?{7itofi#.]~Ovid  speaks  of  purple  Cispid,  and  Milton  says,  with  inimi- 
table elegance.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  763 : 

^'  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs ;  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings."* 
"  (3)  Nature  must  give  way  to  ^rl.]— What  is  the  propriety  of  thte  observation  ? 
and  what  its  application  to  the'present  subject  ?" 

Is  it  not  a  sweet  thing,  Christopher,  to  see  one  ass  clawing  another's  ears  in 
this  amiable  manner  ?  C.  P. 

Certainly.    Go  on.    G.  N. 
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MINUTA  CAKTABBIOIBNSIA. 
"^nyfA^rti  mu  «f«i»/(««Ta— A  thing  of  ahrcdt  and  patdiet* 


ON  THE  AFFOmnanvT  or  onswho  had  no  mosicalfowbbs,  to  a  cbobistsr's  place 

AT  CAMBRIDOI^  MEKSLY  BBCADSB  BJC  WAS  A  yBEEBOLSEB  Of  K0BTHAMPXON8BIAE. 

'*  A  sin^g  nian>  and  yet  not  sing  f 

Come^  justify  yoorimtron's  bounty : 
GiVe  U8  a  aong."— "  Excuse  me,  sir ; 

My  Yoioe  i^^in  another  county." 

II. 
on  a  nrnnsMT  being  roT  out  or  commons,  roa  muhno  chapsl. 

To  fast  and  pray  we  are  by  Scripture  taught : 

0  oould  I  do  but  either  as  I  ou^t ! 

In  botbj  alas  1  I  err ;  my  finulty  sudH«* 

1  pray  too  little,  and  I  jGast  too  mud. 

III. 

ON  A  FETIT-MAITBS  PBYSXCIAN. 

When  P— nn— figt— -li  for  female  ills  indites. 
Studying  alone  not  what,  but  how  he  writes^ 
The  ladies,  as  his  graceful  form  they  scan. 
Cry— with  iU-omen'd  rapture—"  Kjlling  man  T* 

ON  TBB  IkARaiAOB  OP  A  TXIT  TBIN  eODPLX. 

St  Paul  has  declared,  that  when  persons,  though  twain. 

Are  in  wedlock  united,  one  flesh  they  remain  : 

But  had  he  been  by»  when,  like  Pharaoh's  kine  pairing, 

Dr  D — gl — B  of  B— n— t  espoused  Miss  M — ^nw — r-— ng. 

The  Apmtle,  no  doubt,  would  have  alter'd  his  tone. 

And  hare  said, ''  These  two  splinters  shall  now,  make  one  bone." 

V. 

Had  thy  sponie^  Dr  Droustici^  been  ta'en  from  thy  side. 

In  the  same  way  that  Eve  became  Adam's  lair  bride. 

And  affain  by  toy  side  on  the  Mdal  bed  laid; 

Thou^  thou  could'st  not,  like  Adami,  havQ  ^Jlantly  said, 

"  Thou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh" — ^because  flesh  thou  hast  none— 

Thou  with  truth  mig^'et  have  said,  "  Thou  art  bone  of  my  bone*" 

VI. 
ON  A  VBBY  TINY  ANGL^  ENCLOSED  AND  FlANTBDWITH  BHBUBf, 

This  little  garden  little  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  it  witb  a  little  palisade. 
A  little  taste  hath  Uttle  Dr  Jowett : 
This  little  garden  doth  a  little  shew  it. 

LATINE. 

Exignum  hunc  hortiim  fecit  Jowettulus'iste 

Exigims,  vallo  et  rauriit  exiguo : 
Exiguo  hoc  horto  forsan  Jowettulus  istc 

Exiguus  Qientem  prodidit  eziguam. 
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THE  dBOUaOMS  CAHYL  ; 

Ane  mo9t  Treutkjul  BaUatU, 

Catnpilit  be  Mb  Houoge. 

Thbbb  wals  ane  man  came  out  of  the  weate^ 

And  ane  uncouth  caryl  wals  hee. 
For  the  bousely  hayre  upon  hia  hede 

WalB  pirlit  with  his  derke  eebree* 

And  the  feint  ane  browe  had  this  cary]  ava. 

That  mortyl  man  cold  see, 
For  all  from  nis  noz  to  his  shofder  blaide 

Wals  dufflit  rychtc  fearsomelyc. 

And  hee  noutfaer  hald  bonnet,  hose>  norsbone. 

Nor  sarke  nor  trewis  hald  hee> 
But  ane  short  bofie  jerking  roundc  his  waiste. 

That  hardlye  reechyt  his  knee. 

And  hee  hald  a  belt  of  the  gude  bullis  hyde, 

And  anjB  buckil  of  irone  hald  hee, 
And  he  bair  ane  pole  on  his  sholder, 

Wals  ten  lang  reite  and  three. 

Als  hee  came  up  by  the  Craigyeburn, 

With  stalwarde  steppe  and  free> 
Hee  lokit  up  to  the  Saddil-Yoke, 

Als  hee  wolde  take  wingis  atfd  flee. . 

And  aye  hee  keuste  his  burlye  heede 

To  flyng  the  hayre  from  his  ee ; 
Ai}d  hee  hemmit  and  snockerit  so  ^wsome  Wde, 

That  the  levis  shoke  ou  the  tree. 

And  the  lyttel  wee  biirdia  heide  np  their  neekis, 

And  maide  their  croppis  iiall  siila'> 
And  till  that  caryl  wals  out  of  sycfate^ 

Aoe  breath  they  doratenot  ditiwe. 

And  the  wodeman  gtypit  to  his  long  bille, 

Thynking  his  lyffe  wals  gone, 
Aod  raane  behynoe  the  he^  bushe>  .  . 

Tille  the  stalwarde  caryl  passit  on. 

And  the  deeris  toke  to  their  heelis  and  ranne. 

With  their  nozes  fro  the  wynde. 
And  till  they  wonne  to  Carryfron  Gans, 

They  ncfer  lokit  them  behynde. 

And  the  ?err^e.doggis  of  the  sheepbexd  ladis 

Were  seizit  with  burninge  dreide. 
For  they  toke  their  taUes  betweine  Uieir  houghis^ 

And  made  to  the  braies  with  speide : 
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And  tbef  eahotte  out  tbeir  crookyt  tiragis^ 

In  lenthe  more  than  ane  spanne. 
And  laid  t&eir  luffgis  backe  to  tfaeir  neddt. 

And  irbynkit  lus  theye  ranne. 

And  tlM  oussen  cockyt  thdr  stupid  beedk. 

And  swatch  jt  theire  tailis  fttU  loiige. 
And  aye  they  caipcrit  nmnde  and  rounde^ 

Ana  wiste  not  quhat  waJa  wronge. 

And  aye  qnhan  the  earyi  gaye  a  yowte^ 

Or  snocKerit  with  benche  and  braye. 
Then  all  the  rockis  playit  clatter  agayne. 

And  nicherit  for  ayiis  awsye. 

And  the  weMeris  started  on  the  rteipe,    . 

Or  scowrit  alongis  the  lee^ 
And  the  lyttil  wee  kiddis  rose  from  their  layris> 

And  blette  moste  erdliscblye. 

But  iflb  this  caryl  wals  fleshe  and  blude^ 

Or  ane  monstoure  comtt  fro  helle^ 
Or  risen  out  of  the  deepis  of  the  se. 

No  manne  in  the  londe  colde  telle. 

But  sickan  ane  daye  and  sidcan  ane  fnofe, 

Or  sickan  ane  frightewnie  tale^ 
Nerir  pat  that  eontraye  in  diemaye. 

Since  God  maide  Annerdaille. 

For  it  wak  saide  ane  horryde  trayne 

Had  passtt  «t  the  bndke  of  daye. 
Of  jnanstoaria  haistnig  oat  of  the  weste,    '* 

And  bounde  fin*  the  &Uis  away. 

The  cafyl  faeeaine  to  the  Gi«ye»Mens  Linnet 

Benethe  the  rorynge  steipe. 
And  he  howokyt  ane  faoUe  lyke  beadyd  bowc^ 

Ane  trenche  betfae  looge  and  deipe; 

And  he  puUit  the  brftiknn  fro  the  slacke. 

The  hedder  fro  the  halle. 
The  rown-treefro  the  Straaog^euche  Li  ane. 

And  the  fairke  of  the  Uaken  <Hn]le. 

And  seTon  Soottis  dlis  of  that  deipe  hoUe, 

He  coverit  np  cairfuMye^ 
And  there  he  laye  with  his  horrid  crewe, 

Unseine  be  mortyl  ee ; 
For  no  manne  dorst  come  nie  that  houffe, 

F«r  the  lyffe  of  his  bodye. 

Bdl  the  oussen  eancted  fro  the  iMKimis^ 

The  wdderis  fro  the  brae ; 
Quhille  the  herdis  m>mblit  throu  the  londe, 

And  wist  not  quhat  til  saye. 
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.    Youi»  inaidis  were  missyiif^  fro  their  beddis/ 
Before  the  brikke  of  the  daye^ 
And  moderiB  rockyd  their  tome  credlis. 
For  tibe  baimis  nad  elyit  awaye. 

But  worde  is  gone  easte^  and  worde  is  gone  weate^ 

From  Yarrawe  unto  the  Ae ; 
And  came  to  the  Lord  of  Annerdail]e> 

At  Lochess  quhare  he  laye« 

That  Lorde  he  leuehe  at  his  rasBelmenis  tale^ 

And  he  sayde  full Jocundlye^ 
I  will  wende  to  the  Grey-Meria  Linne  the  norne^ 

This  grousome  caryl  to  see. 

Lord  Annerdaille  rose  at  the  skreigh  of  the  daye. 

And  mounted  his  berry-browne  steide. 
With  foure-and-twentye  wale  wychte  menne^ 

To  guairde  him  in  tymme  of  neide. 

And  thre  stainche  blode-hundis  at  his  heile. 

Of  the  terrouble  border  brude^ 
That  weille  cold  tracke  the  mydnichte  theiffe^ 

Or  the  sheddour  of  Chrystean  blude. 

And  auhen  hee  Qs^it  to  the  Hunter*Heclf, 

Och  there  wals  a  greereous  maene. 
For  somethvnge  wals  myssing  orer  nychte. 

That  colde  not  be  tolae  againe* 

But  hee  louiat  the  leishes  of  his  blode-hundis 

That  lokit  bothe  doure  and  droye^ 
For  they  nouthir  rowit  them  on  tne  swairde^ 

Nor  scamperit  runde  for  joye. 

But  they  snokyd  the  dewe^  and  snokyd  the  deme^ 

And  snokit  it  ouer  againe  ; 
And  the  byrais  raise  uponne  their  backisy 

Broschit  lyke  ane  wyld  boris  maine. 

Then  Jowler  hee  begoude  to  youffe. 

With  a  shorte  and  ane  aungrie  tone^ 
And  German's  ee  begoude  to  glent> 

With  a  Uode-reide  ghdre  thereonne- 

But  Harper  tumit  his  flewe  to  the  hevinis^ 

And  hee  gaif  ane  tout  so  longe^ 
That  all  the  wodis  in  Mo&t^iUe, 

With  moulesse  echois  ronge. 

That  wals  the  true  and  the  wairnynge  note^ 

Awaye  wente  the  hundis  amaine^ 
And  awaye  wente  the  horsmen  them  behjmde^ 

With  spurre  and  with  steddye  rei&e. 
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But  the  Andfa  were  deippe,  and  the  benkie  weve  steippe. 

And  paithwaye  there  wale  none. 
And*  or  they  wonne  to  the  Seloothe  Biiroe, 

The  braif  blode-huadis  were  gone. 

Bat  they  hearit  the  echois  dynnling  on, 

AloDgethe  cludis  so  caulme, 
Als  gin  the  spyritis  of  the  fellis 

Were  synging  their  momyng  psaulme. 

And  the  egill  lefte  his  mistye  hainie» 

Amiddis  the  cKfie  so  grimme. 
And  he  belted  the  momyugis  ruddye  browe. 

And  joinit  in  the  bloaye  hymme. 

"  Spur  on»  spur  on/  cryit  AnnerdaiDe, 

'*  Leiste  evil  mine  hundis  b^ydde. 
Gin  the  reiFeris  hydde  were  maide  of  imej 

Ane  ryring  tt  moste  bydde.  "•— 

Qahan  they  came  up  to  the  Gmye-Meris  LiAne, 

To  the  trenche  botbe  deippe  and  lonfe. 
Lord  Annerdaille's  steide  tumit  runde  his  heide. 

No  &rther  he  dochte  gange : 

But  aye  he  scraipyd,  and  lie  snori  t 

And  lukyd  with  wylde  dismaye. 
And  £un  wald  haif  spoken  to  his  maister ; 

But  colde  not  get  worde  to  saye. 

''  Who  holdis  this  holle/'  cryit  AnnerdaOle, 

''  This  denne  of  dreide  and  doubte  ? 
Gin  yee  bee  creaturis  dT  qaortyl  byrthe, 

1  soummoBt  you  to  come  oute/'— * 

He  hearit  ane  snoeldr,  and  than  ane  langhe. 

And  than  ane  smotherit  screime, 
Als  gin  the  deril  hald  been  asleipe 

And  wakenit  oute  of  ane  dreime. 

And  the  three  blode-hundis  youlit  aloude, 
Qahan  theye  Hearit  their  maisteris  royce ; 

For  theye  were  chainit  withyne  the  care  ; 
And  frightesome  grewe  the  noise. 

But  oute  then  came  the  grousome  caryl. 

And  up  on  his  trenche  stode  hee, 
And  his  towslye  hede  it  kythit  als  hiche 

Als  the  hill  of  .Turnberrye. 

Lord  Annerdaille  hald  not  worde  to  say^^ 

For  his  herte  it  beatte  so  faste  ; 
And  thoche  he  put  grette  couryge  on. 
He  stode  full  sore  aghaste. 
Vot,  XVIL  L 
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Ab4  Vft  h^  Idcit  at  the  carylis  ina&e» 

And  then  at  his  pygmye  ineiiBis;*^ 
Thev  were  no  uioi^  before  his  faice 

Tiian  ane  scrowe  of  cockis  aad  beimis. 

''  ChiTste  be  ipine  dhielde  I"  said  Lord  AnBrnrdtille, 

''  For  als  mine  faithe  shall  Bhtryyej 
If  ten  such  carylis  were  in  the  londe» 

They  wold  swallowe  it  up  alyye." — 

''  Quhat  seike  you  heite  ?"  quod  the  gyant  caryl^ 

•'  Or  auhat  is  your  wille  with  mee  ?"— 
''  We  seike  for  oussen,  sheipe^  and  kye^ 

And  eke  for  ime  £»ire  ikdye  V — 

''  You  shall  half  their  bonis  then/*  said  the  caryl ; 

"  You  sbiUl  haif  them  with  ri^hte  gode  wille, 
Quhan  mine  ^de  demis  and  nobil  soonis 

Haif  gnawit  at  them  their  fille."— 

''  Lorda  be  myne  diielde  1"  auod  AnnerdaiUe^ 

'^  And  saife  me  from  skaithe  and  scorne  1 
F^  the  lykis  of  that  I  nefer  hearit. 

From  the  daye  that  I  wals  borne. 

''  Louse  forthe  rayne  hundis,  thou  baisse  reirer ! 

If  rackle  thou  woldest  not  bee/'— 
"  Lothe  wold  I  bee,"  the  caryl  rq>]y]t^ 

"  For  outbir  youre  golde  or  fee* 

"  Theye  wiU  brynge  downe  th^  stott  but  and  the  steire. 

The  welder  and  the  fleite  hynde ; 
Or  be  dejune  to  myne  gude  demis, 
Quhan  better  they  may  not  fynde." — 

Lord  Annerdaille  he  waxed  wrothe^ 

Such  thochtis  he  colde  not  thole. 
And  he  rowit  to  shede  the  carylis  blode. 

And  burrye  him  in  his  holle, 

''  Art  thou  for  battil  ?"  the  caryl  replyit, 

**  That  tfaynge  rejoysethe  nee ; 
For  it  will  pleisse  our  stomackis  to  feiste 

On  thyne  fatte  men  and  thee." — 

Hee  bore  aoe  polle  on  his  sholder 

Wals  ten  large  feite  and  three. 
And  out  of  that  hee  throste  ane  speire, 

Moste  dreadfulle  for  to  see. 

Lord  Annerdailie's  men  drew  out  their  brandish 

And  flewe  on  the  caryl  amaine ; 
But  in  five  twynkillynfis  of  an  ec, 

Ane  thirde  of  them  hy  slaine. 
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The  resCe  wbelit  mnde  their  steedb  and  iedde, 
Swifte  als  the  westlande  wjmde ; 

But  some  thev  quakit  and  stode  agaate, 
Qiilian  l(4aBge  them  behynde : 

For  there  they  saw  bothe  wyfls  aad  bamifl^ 

Of  frychtsome  gyant  brode. 
Come  roBnyag  oat  of  the  horryde  h6i\e. 

And  drynke  their  InnsmeBia  blode. 

And  aye  they  quaffit  the  reide  warrae  tyde. 

Their  greide  it  wals  so  ryflb^ 
Then  trailit  the  bodies  into  the  MSh, 

Though  fleckeryng  atiil  with  hffh. 

Lord  AnnerdailHs  men  they  rode  and  rantie 

O'er  all  the  Border  bonnne^ 
Till  they  fbande  oat  Johne  of  Littledeane, 

Ane  aircher  of  gritte  renounne. 

He  came  to  the  Gray-Meris  Lione  oiieniighte. 

And  demit  him  dexterouslye^ 
And  there  hee  watchit  ibr  the  gtoiisome  caryl. 

To  walke  on  his  bMye  lee. 

Quhan  hee  had  t<4ryn  his  horryde  meale^ 
Too  baisse  quhereon  to  thynke. 

Then  strode  hee  downe  unto  the  streime 
To  taike  his  momyng  drynke« 

And  Johne  hee  lokit  out  oner  his  dense. 

And  sawe  the  monstour  lye  j 
And  the  littil  fisches  swatCeryng  awaye^ 

For  they  thochte  the  streime  gout  drye. 

The  cary)  hee  rose  up  lyke  ane  tree. 

And  toke  his  stefidiaste  etande. 
For  hee  behelde  our  gode  yeomanae 

With  bent  bowe  in  hif  naade. 

Hee  dorste  not  tume  hSm  made  to  ijn^ 
Though  moehe  hee  hald  ane  Mynde, 

For  hee  Knewe  the  Mte  and  ilying  ahafte 
Wolde  pierce  his  heite  bebynde. 

Our  yeomanoe  sent  ene  aitrowe  4Mte, 
From  bowe  of  the  good  ba^ftree ; 

But  the  Caryl  keppyt  it  in  his  t(|ethe, 
Als  easily  ats  ane  flee. 

Another  and  another  flewe. 

With  ale  moche  mycjite  and  speide. 

But  stille  hee  keppyt  them  in  fats  teefhoy 
And  chewit  thein  for  ane  meide. 
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But  Joh&e  bee  wals  ane  cunnyDg  maniiej 

Hee  Beyis  his  akiUe  agune — 
Hee  put  two  arrowia  to  his  bowe. 

And  drewe  with  mychte  and  maine  : 

The  cary]  deftly  caught  the  aoe 

Full  neroelye  als  it  flewe ; 
But  the  other  ^iercit  him  throw  the  fareiste^ 

And  clave  his  herte  in  two. 

Hee  gaif  aae  growie-— hee  gaif  but  ane. 

It  maide  all  the  hillis  to  rore ; 
Then  down  hee  fell  on  the  Peele-Knowe  side. 

And  wordis  spoke  nefer  more* 

Then  up  rose  the  Lord  of  AnnerdaiUe 

From  ambosche  quhair  hee  laye. 
And  hee  saddt  the  carylis  grousome  holle^ 

And  herryit.it  &r  ane  preye. 

But,  odi !  the  ^chte  wids  then  displayit 

Of  horrour  and  of  paine, 
Lorde  graunt  that  the  men  of  AnnerdaiUe 

May  nefer  beholde  againe  i 

For  soche  ane  wylde  and  salvage  schene 

By  barde  bald  never  beine  sunge. 
It  wolde  not  syng,  it  wolde  not  saye 

Be  anye  Chrystean  tunge. 

They  toke  the  carylis  menzie  brode, 

ills  sonnis  and  his  wyffis  three ; 
And  they  haunldt  towis  abote  their  neckisy 

And  mmgit  them  on  ane  tree  ; 

Then  toke  them  to  their  grousome  hoUe,    • 

For  their  last  horryde  roome  ; 
And  the  Gyantis  Trensche  and  the  Gyantis  Grave 
Will  kythe  till  the  daye  of  doome. 

Now,  long  live  Jamis,  our  nobil  Kyng, 

And  Lord  AnnerdaiUe,  long  Uve  hee. 
And  long  live  John  of  Littledeane, 

Quha  set  this  oountrye  free. 

Some  saide  those  gyantis  were  brotal  bestis. 

And  soulis  they  colde  haif  none. 
Some  saide  thej  nad,  but  shoke  their  bedis. 

And  wondent  quhare  they  were  gone* 

Till  Peter  of  Bodisbecke  hee  came  fbrthe. 

With  prufis  of  the  verye  beste. 
That  put  ane  end  to  the  dispute. 

And  set  the  lande  at  reste : 


For  Peter  wab  oat  at  eventyde^ 

Upon  his  heigbtis^  I  wotte^ 
And  Peteris  eyne  ooMe  see  Aill  weilk 

Qubat  other  mennis  colde  notte. 

So  Peter  behelde  aoe  flocke  of  deilis, 

Lyke  greifeus  hoddye-crawis^ 
And  ilk  ane  hald  ane  gyantis  soule 

A-writhing  in  its  cbwis* 

They  flewe  als  they  were  hoanoe  to  helle^ 

Swvfte  als  the  fyerie  flaime. 
Bat  tney  drappit  the  fiendis  in  Gallowaye* 

The  place  nro  whence  theye  caime ; 

They  flewe  oaer  bonny  Annerdaill^ 

And  ouer  the  Nythe  they  flewe ; 
But  they  drappit  the  soulis  in  Gallowaye^ 

Als  the  worste  heUe  they  knewe. 

Maye  the  Lorde  preserre  bothe  manne  and  beiste 
That  treade  this  yirde  belowe> 
'    And  littil  baimis,  and  mayd^is  fliyre^ 
And  graunt  them  graioe  to  growe  ; 

And  may  never  ane  reude  uncoathlye  goeste 
Come  their  blessit  bowris  withynne ; 

And  neuer  ane  caryl  be  seine  a^me 
Lyke  him  of  the  Greye-Mens  Linne. 
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In  days  when  our  King  Tommy  rang. 
His  beak  it  cost  but  ba]f*a-erown, 
We  tbocht  it  was  a  groat  ower  dear. 
And  caa*d  the  Tsylor  thief  and  loun  1 

Mt  deas  Secretaut^  unoonsdous adoration, — ^now  eooe  eyes 

It  was  well  remarked  by  one  of  .  leerioff  like  tbe  grey  goggles  of  the 


our  dererest  contribntors.  Napoleon  £ttrick   Shepherd    himself,    mouths 

Buonaparte,  (Heaven  rest  his  soul !)  gullering  gufiaws,  hands  performing 

that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  on  that  exquisite  instrument  tbc  Scot- 

sublime  to  the  ridiculous.    This  pas  tish  fiddle,  and  knee  and  elbow  keep- 

seol,  after  a  month's  deliberation,  nas  ing  time  together  in  a  concerto  fa^ 

been  resolutely  taken  by  Taylor,  tbe  tween  a  chuckle  and  a  crow.    This  is 

Trimmer,  and  certainly  the  effect  has  not  the  picture  of  me  alone,  Timothy 

been  prodigious.    We  all  remember  Tickler,  but  of  the  small  body  of  suIn 

how  sublime  was  ihe  Old  Series  of  the  scribers  in  general  to  the  bunciad. 

LoKDON !  We  all  behold  how  ridicu-  "  Look,  look  at  the  London  !  my 

Ions  is  tbe  New;  and  accordant  to  the  gradous!  only  look  at  the  London! 

creedof  the  Conican,  reverence  is  turn-  —Twig  the  New  Series ! — ^Well,  this 

ed  into  contempt.  Instead  of  eyes  up-  beats  cock-fighting! — Price  three  shil- 

lift^  methodistically  towards  the  re-  lings  and  sixpence  I— unconscionable 

vdation  of  tbatheavenly  body,  mouths  extortion— oh !  for  a  barrel  of  PowU 

wide  and  silent  as  barn-doorsy  hands  doodles,  or  a  demi-ndlon  of  potheen !" 

dasped^  and  knees  slightly  bent  in  Joking  apart,  and  to  treat  the  New 
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Series   teziouriy^  devil  take  me  if> 
■mee  the  day  on  whidi  I  waa  kittled^ 
aaw  I  ever  inch  a  Maguine  as  tlua  1 
With  the  deepest  humility  and  coii« 
tritioQ  do  I  now  cim&as  my  own  ata- 
pidity,  which  at  times  has  been  more 
than  I  could  .well  bear;  bnt  hence- 
forth, I  will  pluck  up  my  spirits,  by 
lemembering  the  New  Sesies.  Sure- 
ly, MuUioD,  my  stupidity  never  equal- 
led  this ! — ^I  ask  you  as  afriend,  wnom 
I  have  erer  founa  a  friend^  and,  I  hope, 
treated  as  such,  both  inter  fam.  and 
coram  pop.  for  the  greater  part  of  half 
a  century,  if  ever  I  appeared  to  be  so 
alarmin^y  near  my  last  ?  Tes,  Mul- 
lion,  wim  you  I  have  used  no  disguise. 
You  have  attended  me  in  my  stupid- 
est moments,  when  "  none  were  by  to 
heaur''    but   your  worthy  self;    you 
have  seen  me  lean  my  forehead  in 
unidea'd  despair,  now  on  my  hand, 
now  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  while 
glass  and  tumbkr  yielded  a  sympho. 
nious  and  spiritless  responie  to  the 
uluktion  of  their  masters  grief— You 
have  seen,  Mullion,  those  dim,  dull, 
dozing,  dawnering,  dying,  dead  eyes 
of  mine,  gradually  abut  up  in  their 
blue   wrinkled    sockets— You   have 
heard  that  most  alarming  of  all  symp* 
toms,  —  the   grammarl^   groan   m 
which  the  very  verb  loses  his  authori- 
ty, and  governs  the  accusative  no  more. 
— You  have  beheld  my  organ  of  Self- 
Esteem,  which,  in  size,  is  second  only 
to  that  of  a  Simpson,  torpid  as  the  cau- 
sality of  a  Poole— and  wept  to  think, 
that  things  seemed  in  a  fair  train  to 
oualify  me  for  a  contributor  to  the 
rhrenological  Journal — ^All  this  and 
more  have  you  seen,  and  now,  on 
your  conscience  and  your  credit,  by 
your  hopes  of  heaven,  and  of  your 
provirion-warehouse,   as  a  christian, 
and  a  contributor,  I  ask  you,  with 
my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  a  face 
beaming;  with  the  simplest  sincerity, 
if  ever,  by  day  or  night,  gloom  ix  glim- 
mer, you  had  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  I  was  about  to  commence  idiot 
on  my  own  account,  with  such  a  ca- 
pital and  stock  on  hand  as  any  one 
partner  in  this  concern  of  the  New 
Sekizs  ?    If  you  must  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  out  with  it  at  once — ^let 
me  know  the  uttermost  extent  of  my 
imbecility — I  am   prepared  to  hear 
the  worst — at  my  time  of  life  the 
ahock  need  not  be  very  great.    I  am 
grateful  for  the  past.  Vet  if  my  in- 
tellect be  indeed  pronounced  on  a  le- 
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vel  with  the  LimdoD,  why,  "  wha 
Cato  did  and  Addiaon  approved  can- 
not be  wrong;"  and  at  l^ist,  my  Mul- 
lion, let  it  not  be  remembmd  on  my 
epitaph. 

Why,  what  a  blundering  blockhead 
this  Taylor  must  bef  You  know, 
that,  not  long  since,  he  came  crawling 
out,  at  the  uoint  of  North's  rod,  from 
the  aocumniation  of  six  months'  filth 
and  slime,  a  perfect  Grub  of  an  Edi- 
tor, and  b^n  biting  away  at  the 
pointed  iron,  in  total  forgetfulnesa  of 
bis  want  of  teeth.  You  then  saw  the 
Grub  disappear  into  the  interior  of  hia 
palace,  with  all  the  pomposity  of  « 
nving  beetle  into  his  horse-dung,  ob- 
viously mistaking  himself  ibr  a  Gad- 
fly, and  indulging  in  the  detf  delusion 
fiC  a  sting.  Now,  once  more,  he  sallies 
forth  an  mormoas  Bummer — a  mani- 
fest Drone— with  posteriors  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  little  short  flimsy 

wings,— and ^    There  now,Mu^ 

lion,  did  not  I  tell  you  so,  down  up- 
on the  pavement  drops  the  Shard- 
bom,  and  blunders  with  a  groan  into 
the  gutter. 

But  easy-H!asy«^letU8  drop  all  en- 
tymological  personalities,  and  tdce  an- 
other look  at  the  New  Series.  Pray, 
may  I  ask,  what  barn-door  fowl 
scratched  this  '  ground- plan  of  the 
Thames  Quay  >  But  i  shall  suppose 
my  dear  Mullion  in  his  own  corner 
over  his  jug,  while  I  read  aloud  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  leading  article 
of  the  first  number  of  the  New  Se- 
ries. 

*<  All  those  who  consider  the  *  appa- 
railing  of  the  state'  as  a  matter  of  some 
coasequeoce,  must  hail  with  pleasure  the 
growing  disposition  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance and  convenience  of  the  eoimtry 
at  htfge,  and  the  metropolis  in  particular : 
Soane,  Nash,  apd  Micadmn,  are  stoning 
all  the  streets  to  death  as  tboii^h  they 
were  so  many  St  Stephens.  In  tlie  em^- 
beUishmsDt  of  our  city  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  tliat  London  is  the  metro- 
polis, not  merely  of  England,  but  of  the 
whole  British  empire ;  an  empire  which, 
comprising  its  dependencies  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope,  in  point  of  population  is  exceeded 
by  few,  and,  considering  its  wealth,  know- 
ledge, intellectual  energy,  commercial  en- 
terprize,  and  tlie  oonseqaent  moral  and 
physical  power,  periiaps  uneqaalled  by 
any,  ancient  Or  modern.  The  capital  oif 
such  an  empire  ought  to  possess  a  c 
mensurate  chancier.    On  the  < 
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Xiondofi,  te  iCi  ioipcoTNBrata  or  embeU 
UshmeDts,  has  scarcely  kept  pacewith  the 
prarincial  townau  It  i«t  but,  like  one  of 
its  booksellers,  a  proprietor  of  a  series  of 
▼erf  indifferent  Highways  and  Byeways* 
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The  bottsee  crowd  together  and  jostle  like 
their  inhabitants  at  an  election*  or  in  a 
Caledonian  chapel.  There  is  not  even  a 
good  leadfaig  street  to  connect  the  two 
grand  diTisions,  the  City  and  West  End 
of  Che  IbwD.  The  best  of  them,  that  by 
tiie  Stnnd,  Fleet-Street,  ahd  St  Paol's 
Church  Taid,  presents  a  tortuous,  un- 
Memly,  and,  for  the  most  pert,  narrow 
passage^  distorhed  bycroetthorodghfare^ 
jetting  €faiirche%  and  elephants*  nuuu 
stttis ;  it  Is  also  so  invariably  choked  by 
•lopp^es»  as  to  wage  oontaneai  war&re 
against  bastnesfc 

**  People  quite  forget  the  importance 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  public 
avenues  to  their  daily  comfort  and  conve- 
nienee ;  and  it  would  take  an  entire  pa- 
per to  shew  the  influences  of  all  kinds 
iriiiefa  the  position  and  the  construction 
of  a  city  have  upon  the  morals  and  ha- 
bits of  its  inhabitants— many  of  them  are 
Tery  evident  If  a  town  is  composed  of 
small  houses,  and  spread  over  an  immense 
apace,  eocnmunication  will  be  difficult, 
nid  eocial  intercourse  obstructed,  and,  of 
eooree,  diminished.** 

Oh!  my  Mullion,  mildest  of  men, 
what  beauty  of  expression !  *'  a  grow^ 
ing  dhpoiiliom  to  improve  the  convex 
nienee  of  the  country  at  targe"  Onr 
eeribe  of  the  New  Series  here  means 
"  the  ont-of-door  nature"  of  the  Cock- 
neys, which  is  now  beginning  "  to  lie 
more  convenient  to  town ;"— "  stoning 
att  ike  jiredM  to  deaths  an  ifihey  were 
»man^  Si  Siepkema  I"  What  profoaud 
knowledge,  and  striking  application 
of  Holy  Writ  I  what  beautiful  expres- 
sen  9^wn  to  the  actentific  di8c»- 
^erf  ^etreetB  being  now>  for  the  firat 
lime,  made  ef  stonea !  bow  novel  the 
aimilitude^  yet  hovr  natural  and  o^ 
viooa,  at  soon  as  made,  between  a  long 
street  under  the  process  of  Macadam^ 
isadon,  and  him  the  first  martyr  1  The 
delighted  reader  wonders  how  a  resem- 
blance so  strong  at  all  points  had  ne- 
ver presented  itself  to  his  own  pensive 
ima^ation !  that  it  should  first  have 
appeared  in  the  New  Series  of  the 
London,  Jnno  Domini  .1 825  !  But 
vith  what  perfect  ease  and  mastery 
does  the  gifled  author  of  the  Thames 
Qday  turn  from  poetry  to  prose,  from 
fancy  to  fact,  from  roartyrology  to  sta- 
tistics 1  "  It  WOUI.D  BE  WELL  TO  RK- 

jfCMBAa  ZHAT  London  is  the  mx- 


TAOrOI.Ii  wot  VSAXX.Y  OT  Xkolako, 
BVr    OF    THB   WHOLE   BsiTISH    Bhv 

FIRE !"  Guthrie,  thou  god  of  my  youth- 
ful idolatry,  hide  thy  head  for  ever — 
Pinkerton,  thou  Goth  of  my  riper  years. 


carry  th^  quartos  to  the  Pozsi— Malte 
Brun,  bsten  thou  nnto  the  wizard, 
"  LoNnoN  IS  THE  Metropolis  o» 
England."  Yes,  it  is  indeed  ;  and  "  it 
would  be  well  to  remember"  it.  Let 
the  great  truth  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But 
tnis  is  not  all-^-for  what  is  the  whole 
British  empire  ?  why,  it  is  "  an  cth- 
jpire,  {vide  svpra,)  which,  comprising 
its  de^ndencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Amertca,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  point 
of  population  is  exceeded  by  few  ;  and, 
considering  its  wealth,  knowledge,  in'- 
iellecttud  energy,  commercial  enters 
prize,  and  the  consequent  moral  andphy^ 
steal  power,  perhaps  unequalled^  any, 
ancient  or  modem  !!  I"  Mullic«i,  my 
boy,  had  you  any  idea  of  that  ?— wiU 
you  ever  again  argue  with  me  against 
popular  education  ?  If  you  do,  "  you 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  London 
is  the  metropolis  of  England/'  and 
that  the  article  Thames  Quay,  in 
which  that  mighty  truth  was  first  fbrr 
mally  promulgated,  was  written  '*  bt 
A  Paviour." 

Since  the  days  of  Akenside,  we  have 
had  no  such  imaginative  writer  as  the 
Paviour.  "  London  i*  but  like  one  of 
its  booksellers,  a  proprietor  of  a  series 
of  very  indifferent  Highways  and  Bye^ 
ways.'  Sly,  satirical  dog  I  Each 
street  a  little  ago  was  like  St  Stephen ; 
and  DOW  the  whole  of  London,  "  the 
metropolis,  not  merely  of  England, 
but  of  the  whole  British  empire,"  is 
like  "  one  of  its  booksellers!  Damn 
the  idiot,  Ulullion, — ^isn't  that  enough 
to  send  No.  I.  of  the  New  Series  of 
the  London  into  the  paper-box  of  your 
dgarium  ?  yet  I  question  if  a  leaf  of 
such  material  would  light  a  cigar.  It 
is  fit  only  for  a  pipe  at  the  Pig  and 
Whistle. 

Forsive  this  sally— but,  my  dear 
English  Opium-Eater,  I  insist  upon 
your  reading  aloud  to  our  friend  A?« 
Ian  Cunningliame,  the  following  sen- 
tence, written  in  Italics,  as  Hogg  calls 
them ;  and  if  you  do  not  both  agree 
with  me  in  declaring  it,  not  only  at 
the  head  of  all  periodical,  but  also  of 
all  idiotical  composition,  my  name  is 
not  Timothy  Tickler. 

*'  J^eoiUe  qitite  forget  the  imjioriancc  if 
ihe  ptidlic  huUd^s  and  the  imblic  avenue 
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Co  iMr  <l9fl|f  eom/^  afid  oofwnitsficv/  and 
ii  wouU  take  an  entire  paper  to  dtew  the  te- 
Jlueneet  cf  all  kindt  tnUcA  tMe  potUion  and 
ike  ctnMtrudian  of  a  city  have  vpan  the  mo- 
rah  and  habiiM  of  Ut  iHhabUttnI»~'~num^  of 
them  are  very  evidenim  If  a  town  is  coot- 
posed  of  snuUl  kotues,  and  spread  over  an 
immense  space,  communication  mU  be  diffU 
cult,  and  social  intercourse  obstructed,  and, 
rfccurse,  dimimsked." 

No  such  thing,  you  hlockhead ;  I 
give  you  the  lie  direct.  If  a  town  is 
spread  over  an  immense  spacci  I  main- 
tain that  communication  will  be  much 
easier,  social  intercourse  cleared  of  all 
obstruction,  and,  of  course,  increased. 

Wliat  comes  next? — ^Thk  Vagrant 
Act.  This  is  a  comical  rogue, — I.  know 
him — ^You  remember  the  kicking  he 
xeceived  on  a  certain  occasion  from  a 
reporter  in  the  Old  Times,  a  d^;ra- 
dation  far  beyond  that  of  the  tread- 
mill. Take  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rogue's  manner  :-r- 

**  John  Mowes ;  sleeping  in  an  open 
shed,  and  not  being  able  to  giye  a  good 
account  of  himself.    (P.  31.) 

"  Marry!  a  legal  settlement  under  a 
hedge!  poor  Mr  and  Mistress  Smith! 
*  Hail,  n'cdded  pair !  Connubial  comfort, 
hail  !* — John  Mowes  too,~-caught  in  the 
fact  of  sleeping  in  an  open  shed,— bow 
could  be,  without  a  lie,  gire  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  ?— There  are,  however, 
hundreds  of  such  hard  cases  as  these  in 
the  prison  returns ! 

"  We  come  now  to  the  report  of  Wil- 
liam Matthews. 

*'  William  Matthews;  going  to  the 
Swan  Inn,  at  Horsham,  St  Faith,  and  be- 
having himself  in  a  very  outrageous  and 
abusive  manner  towards  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  George  ^erry,  of  the  said  inn,  and 
threatening  to  destroy  the  said  inn,  and— - 
had  no  money  to  pay  kis  reckoning  .'-—One 
calendar  month's  hard  labour,  and  whip- 
ped.   (P.  69.) 

**  A  very  Thurtell  of  vagrants  is  this, 
«— this  William  Matthews.— Outrageous 
to  Mrs  Kerry,  who,  perhaps,  however, 
herself  did  not  draw  of  the  mildestj — bat 
then  threatening  to  destroy  the  inn  !— 
the  Swan  I— Threatening  to  destroy  the 
Swan,  a  most  ancient  crime  Ir-and,  not 
stopping  here,— but,  not  having  money  to 
pay  his  reckoning  /—Out  upon  him  I  The 
wheel  was  made  for  such  a  miscreant. 

"  Frederic  Baggis ;  threatening  to  leave 
his  wife  to  the  parish !    (P.  41.) 

**  A  parlous  legacy ! 

'<  By  the  way,  we  do  not  find  this  sort 
of  threat  strictly  punishable  under  the  act. 

*<  Thomas  Lounds ;  unlawfully  playing 
at  a  certain  game,  called  pricking  the 
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garter,  thereby  enttdng  people  to  play. 

"  We  do  not  find  the  Ber.  Mr  Bun- 
tingford,  or  Archdeacon  ^  racked 

for  dabbling  In  guinea  whist,  or  Squire 
Holyoak  for  vitiating  the  Meltoo  hunt 
with  ecart^.  s 

*<  James  Birch ;  for  singing  ballads  in 
the  public  streets,  &c.  '(P.  89.) 

'**  What  a  blessing  not  to  be  born  mu- 
sical— the  House  of  Correction  is  now 
your  only  musical  box.  At  p.  101,  we 
find  <  John  Voice  ran  away,  and  left  hia 
child  chaigeable  to  the  parish  of  Al- 
boume.'  Doubtless  he  nm  away  with 
the  best  intentions ;  for,  for  him  to  stay 
was  criminal.  What  could  be  do  ?— <  Focw 
et  pnrterea  niftif /*— The  wheel  waa  all 
before  hiro,  where  to  choose." 

This  irresistible  irony  is  followed 
up  by  a  letter  from  Hookey  Walker 
to  the  editor^  which  I,  at  first  pe- 
rusal, opined  to  be  fictitious,  hut  I  now 
see  that  it  is  from  a  real  vafrant  of 
that  name,  well  known  aboutUie  sub- 
urbs of  London,  (the  metropolis,  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  an  empire  containing, 
&c.)  Then  comes  a  sort  of  postscript 
by  the  editor,  who  relapses  into  the 
following  most  elegant  badinage^ — 
Come,  Mr  Taylor,  come  forward,  if 
you  please,  once  more,  before  an  ad- 
miring public,  and  protest  that,  from 
"  a  good  feeling"  you  cave,  with  yoor 
prim  and  pursed  mouu,  your  ''  im« 
primatur." 

«  At  p.  18;  we  have  Thomas  Moore  te 
selling  the  Great  Stambridge  breeches, 
a  crime  which  he  can  only  have  coss- 
roitted  in  some  moment  of  anacreontie 
hilarity. 

•*  At  p.  27,  Thomas  Little  stands 
charged  on  the  oath  of  a  constable^  and 
Oft  his  own  confession.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  gentleman  put  as  a  motto 
in  the  title-page  to  his  little  production, 
<'  Lusisse  pudet,*'  little  thinking  it  would 
conduct  him  to  the  tread-mUU 

<<  At  p.  4d»  we  have  Campbell  for  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  himself  (we 
feared  his  connexions  with  the  New 
Monthly  would  do  him  no  good)— and  at 
p.  30,  we  meet  with  Scott  begging. 

«  At  p.  54v  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Clarke ;  idle 
and  disorderly.  '  To  this  complexion 
roust  she  come  at  last !' 

*<  At  p.  25,  Samuel  Rogers ;  wandering 
abroad,  lodging  in  ale-houses,  and  being 
unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self. 

**  Perhaps  this  *  talented*  person  waa 
not  blessed  with  the  pleasures  of  ne- 
11 
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**  James  Smith,  ornrjceled  popnhtfttj,  is 
idlc^  wsnderiiig,  and  drinkiDg  at  nearljr 
ercfy  page.  He  it,  utiqueationablyr  an 
ineorrigible  TOgne  and  vagabond.  Hifl 
pktore,  like  that  of  Fofftnne,  ought  to 
be  painted  on  a  wheel.  He  it  so  eter« 
nally  at  work,  that  he  ia  called  by  Oibitt 
hit  TinsmWL" 

But  here  are  some  verses— to  the 
Nightingale,  too— end  written  in  the 
wooda  of  Bolton  Abbey.  Let  an v  young 
hidy  take  Barry  Cornwall,  and  gently 
atupif  7  bim  oyer  the  fumes  of  a  amall 
•tin,  in  shape  and  size  like  a  tea^]>ot, 
pat  a  crow-quill  into  bis  hand,  bring 
ner  Album,  and  insist  on  the  author  of 
the  Deluge  apostrepbizing  a  nightin- 
gale, and  what  better  or  worse  would 
die  expect  than 
«  Pine  iHTd,  who  moomest  o*er  the  by- 

gone  hours, 
LSke  one  of  life  compbumng  or  great 

Tten  hither !  and,  fine  bird,  o'er  Bolton 


(Too  mnch  forgotten)  spread  thy  wealth 

ofaong,''&e. 
Now,  if  this  beBarry,  or  of  ihe  Bariy 
breed,  we  shall  not  be  long  without  a 
ftw  beathen  diyinities,  and  here  they 
come,  ready  cut  and  dry. 
*«  Fff  never  nnce  the  Fhiygian  mood 

was  heard. 
And  never  nnce  the  Dorian  pipe  grew 

rich 
•With    melancholy   meaning,— ^uch   as 

stirr'd 
The  mermaids*  mnsic^  when  the  stars 

could  witch 
Old  Ocean  to  his  depths,  or  Triton's  word 
Alarm'd  the  waters  of  the  salt-sea-ditch ! 
Where    Caipe    mocks  the    moon— has 

aught  been  known 
To  mate  the  words  thou  sighest  in  green- 
woods l^ne. 

^ng  on!  Smg  on,  dear  bhd!  a  home 

more  green 
Tban  this  grew  never- on  green' earth, 

since  man 
Faduon'd  those  antique  dreams  wherein 

were  seen 
Thessalian  Temp^  and  the  streams  which 

ran 
Through  valleys,  on  whose  slopes  rough 

Fauns  did  lean, 
When  poets  of  old  Greece  saw  sylvan  Pan, 
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And  Naiadi  dashbig  ttam  their  aher 

springs,— 
And  all  which  verse  or  fUrie  iweettv 

•Ings." 
Our  Doet— whoever  be  be — ^resting 
under  tne  ahade  of  his  laurels— dgns 
himself  ''  Umbroso."  But  he  waa 
bound  to  finish  the  address  and  he 
has  used  the  nightingale  extremely  ill, 
and  Bolton-Abfaey  not  a  litde  scur- 
vily,  by  giving  way  to  ''  a  Bioara* 

FHICAL  MXMOIR  OF  Mk  LiSTOn/' 

Here  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  the  As-  , 
tronomur  Royal  of  the  New  Series. 
The  subject  is  a  fallen  star.  The  As* 
tronomer  Royal,  it  would  appear,  aaw 
a  star  fall  out  of  ihe  firmament  one 
night  lately,  an  occurrence  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  overhangs  Cockney- 
Land.  No  intelligence  bad  reached 
the  Observatory  of  its  having  been 
picked  up,  neither  is  its  course  inti- 
mated bv  the  Astronomer  Royal.  It 
wasj  no  doubt,  towards  Hempstead. 

*  M  The  Fallen  Srxa. 
<f  A  star  is  gone !  a  star  is  gone !    * 

There  is  a  blank  in  heaven  I 
One  of  the  cherub  quire  has  done 

His  aery  course  this  even. 

*^  He  sat  upon  the  orb  of  flie 

That  hung  for  ages  there ; 
And  lent  his  music  to  the  qaire 

That  haunu  the  nightly  air. 

"  But  when  his  thousand  years  were  past. 

With  a  cherubic  sigh 
He  vanished  with  his  car  at  last,— 

For  even  cherubs  die. 

**  Hear  how  his  angel-brothers  moom 
The  minstrels  of  the  spheres ! 

Each  chiming  sadly  in  his  turn,  , 

And  dropping  splendid  tears. 

«  The  planetary  Sisters  all 

Join  in  the  fatal  song, 
And  weep  their  hapless  brother's  fall. 

Who  sang  with  them  so  long. 

•*  But  deepest  of  the  choral  bond 

The  lunar  Spirit  sings, 
And  with  a  bass^ccording  hand 

Sweeps  all  her  sullen  strbgs.* 

«  FIrom  the  deep  chambers  of  the  dome 

Where  sleepless  Uriel  lies,f 
His  rude  harmonic  thunders  come 

Mingled  with  mighty  sighs. 


•  *•  In  the  muric  of  the  spheres,  the  moon  is  said  to  contribute  the  gravest  and 
most  sonorous  part  of  the  harmony." 
t  **  Uriel,— the  angel  of  the  sun." 
Vol.  XVII. 
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*•  The  thoufeand  cftr-bonnd  cherabiiD, 

The  wandering  Eleven, 
All  }<An  to  ehant  the  difge  of  him 

Who  fell  just  now  from  heaven." 

MAtch  me  that,  MulBon.  Read  it 
over  again,  and  tell  me  if  yoa  erer 
read  tbc  like  before.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  universal  blindneu  of 
mankind  to  so  very  marked  an  occur- 
retice  as  this,  right  over  their  heads  and 
houses  ?  It  must  have  happened  in  the 
.  day-time— or  perhaps  at  night,  when 
all  the  world,  and  his  wife,  were  adeep. 
It  is  well  worth  a  place,  however,  m 
the  Obituary.  Now,  mind  my  words ; 
we  shall  be  having  this  astronomical 
ninny  figuring  away  in  the  New  Se- 
ries.— Stanzas  for  music,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Fallen  Star.  The  Cock- 
neys will  be  carrying  about  this  Posk 
fbr  weeks  to  come,  spouting  it  into 
each  other's  noses — **  It  is  full  of  ^v- 
nius,  sir — full  of  passion — ^not  only 
fancy,  but  imagination.  What  ma- 
jesty of  sound  in  *  The  wandpring 
Eleven !' — It  reminds  one  of  Keats. 
Had  you  seen  how  Hazlitt  stared  at 
the  first  recitation — Nothing  finer  in 
Wordsworth  r  Tes,  MuUion,  it  is 
thus  the  bantams  of  Cockaigne  gocrow- 
in^  over  eaeh  little  uddled  article,  as 
if  It  were  absolutely  the  egg  of  a  Phoe- 
nix, if  sudi  a  thing  migiit  be  suppo- 
sed, till  you,  or  NOTth,  or — God  for- 
give me — perhaps  my  own  thoughUess 
self— takes  it  up  into  his  hand,  and, — 
och  hone  aree !— the  shell  breaks,  and 
forthwith  there  is  a  splutter  of  puru- 
lent matter,  that  would  never  have 
become  chickified,  had  it  been  sat  upon 
for  months  by  a  whole  New  Series  of 
geese  and  ganders. 

But  hem  comes  the  great  Spanish 
Ass^upwards  of  14  hands  high.  Gen^ 
tlemen,  you  shall  hear  Um  bray. 

"  BlOGftAPHrCAL  MiMOia  OF 

MrLzston. 
**  The  subject  of  oiir  memoir  is  line- 
ally  descended  from  Johan  de  L'Estonne, 
(see  Doomesday  Book,  where  he  is  so 
written,)  who  came  in  with  the  Conque- 
ror, and  had  lands  awarded  him  at  Lup- 
ton  Magna,  in  Kent.  His  particular  jue. 
rits  or  services,  Fabian,  whose  authority 
I  chieEy  follow,  has  foiigotten,  or  perhi^ 
thought  it  immaterial  to  specify.  Fuller 
thinks  that  he  was  standard-bearer  to 
Hugo  de  Agmondesham,  a  powerful  Nor- 
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man  bavon,  who  waa  alaitt  by  the  liaiidof 
Harold  himself  at  the  fatai  battle  of 
Hastinnls.  Be  this  as  it  may^  we  ftiid  a 
family  of  that  name  flourishii^some  cen- 
turies later  In  that  county.  Jolin  DelUs-. 
ton,  knight,  was  Higfa'NSberifr  for  Kent, 
aecordlng  to  F)sbian,  qumioSewiid  Segtis 
and  we  trace  the  linnl  branch  flourish- 
ing downwards— the  orthography  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  unsettled  usage  of 
the  times,  from  Betleston  to  Leston,  or 
Listen,  between  which  it  seems  to  have 
alternated,  till,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  it  finally  settled  into 
the  determinate  and  pleasing  disiyliabic 
arrangement  which  it  still  retains.  Ami- 
nadab  Liston,  the  eldest  male  represen- 
tative of  the  family  of  that  day,  was  of 
the  strictest  order  of  Puritans." 

No ;  yon  are  wron^  I  assure  you— 
he  is  not  a  mule — he  is  a  bcmajide  ge- 
nuine ass^  «nd  I  could  shew  you  hia 
pedigree ;  but  you  are  always  so  cur- 
sedly obstinate,  and  so  nroua  of  your 
natural  history.  WeU,  tnen,  hear  him 
bray  once  more.    I  say  he  is  an  aas. 

"  In  the  midst  of  some  most  pathetie 
passage,  tlie  parting  of  Jaiiier  with  his 
dying  friend,  for  instance,  he  would  sud- 
denly be  surprised  with  a  fit  of  violent 
horse-laughter.  While  the  spectators 
were  all  sobbing  before  him  with  emo- 
tion, suddenly  one  of  those  grotesque 
faces  would  peep  out  upon  him,  and  he 
could  not  resist  the  impulse.  A  timely 
excuse  once  or  twice  served  his  purpose, 
but  no  audience  could  be  expected  to 
bear  repeatedly  this  riolation  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  feeling.  Hie  describes  them 
(the  illusions)  as  so  many  demons  haunt-, 
ing  him,  [andj  paralysing  every  effect. 
Even  now,  I  am  told,  lie  cannot  recite 
the  fomous  soliloquy  m  Hamlet,  eveii  in 
private,  without  immoderate  bursts  of 
laughter." 

N0W4  MuUion,  ai«  not  all  your 
doubts  removed  ?* 

I  remember  some  months  ago,  that 
Snug  the  Joinef  ,  in  the  Lion?  Head, 
roared^  out  to  his  subscribes,  that  no 
mi^gazine  ever  reviewed  any  new  books, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  going  to 
begin.  He  does  so,  in  the  New  Se- 
ries. And  with  what  book  ?— Don 
Juan ! !  Snug  supposes  that  so  wicked 
a  book  cannot  have  been  read  much, 
and  therefore  he  proposes  to  perform 
the  same  operation  on  Don  Juan  aa 
Mr  Bowdler  of  Bath  performed  upon 
Wicked  Wifl  of  Warwickshire.    He 


■  Yes,  he  is  an  ass — M.  MuIIion. 
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n  goisg  to  ivplM  the  poon,  wilfaimt 
the  naii^tf  venesy  in  «der  that  it 
nuiy  he  perused  to  advantage  by  the 
aiBie  Ttigiiis  who  lead  the  IbUowtsg 
Vision  of  Horns. 

Tes  1  lo  and  behold-*«  Vision  of 
HoaNal — Why  scratchest  thou  thy 
headj  my  dear  Mallion  ?  Why^  Lon« 
don  Maga  is  quite  a  woman  of  the 
world  ;  .nay^  verily,  a  woman  of  the 
town,  uxl  her  mir&i  is  most  indeco- 
rous. How  shocking  must  her  slang 
be  to  the  chaste  ears  and  "  good  feel- 
ing" of  her  keeper,  Mr  Taylor  1  What 
wiU  Mis  Fry  say?  She  used  to  be  a 
▼ery  demure  female,  somewhat  home* 
iy,  no  doubt,  and  not  very  captivating  ; 
but,  although  I '' thoughvher  prattle  to 
be  tedious,  there  was  a  rosy  puden- 
cy about  her  lips,  that  once  a-month 
was  not  so  much  amiss  to  an  old  sub* 
scriber.  But  now — ^fVe  on  it — equi- 
voGue,  double-entenJre,  and  down- 
r^t,  plain-spoken  *'  skulduddenr/' 
is  with  ner  the  order  of  the  day.  Now 
for  the  Vision  of  Horns. 

Tlie  wit  of  the  Vision  is  this  :-— 
Elia  (God  foreive  him)  beoome^^lear- 
sigjited  in  a  mam,  and,  to  his  utter 
dmnay,  observes  that  everv  man  of 
hia  acvinaintanoe  ia  ar— coekold,  and 
this  important  infinrmation  he  eom- 
muBieatei^  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineaa 
a-aheel,  to  London,  '^  which  is  Uie  me- 
tropolia,  not  merely  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  the  whole  British  empire."  Hia 
friends  are  all  interesUng  characters, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  most  inte- 
itstiiig  professions.  We  have  Didc 
Mitis,  a  cheesemonger ;  Dulcet,  a  con- 
feetioner ;  Fladd,  an  annuitant ;  and 
various  derks  of  the  India-House. 
Elia,  even  in  his  dreams,  is  addicted 
to  the  very  best  society :  snd  among 
these  delightful  citizens  he  introduces 
also  no  less  a  man  than  a  colonel — 
yes,  an  absolute  oobnel  in  the  army. 

<<  Dick  Mlti%  the  little  dieeseBOBgef 
ia  8t «— — 's  Fteasse,  WW  the  tet  that 


1  rae^  with  his  liat  off— job  know 
DidE's  way  to  a  custoresr  and,  I  not 
bsiag  awsre  of  hisn,  ha  thmst  a  strsage 
beam  into  my  left  eye»  which  pained  and 
sieved  me  eaeeedingly;  bat,  instead  of 
spology,  be  only  grinned  and  fleered  in 
a^  faee^  as  flsach  as  to  say, '  It  Is  tlie  cns- 
isaief  the  eoantry,'  and  passed  on. 

«  I  had  sespce  tiaie  to  send  a  eini 
aMBvgo  to  hia  My^whom  ^hsve  al- 
waya  admired  as  a  pattern  of  a  wife»  and 
do  indeed  tidce  Dick  and  her  to  be  a  mo- 
del of  osDJQgal 


Ml 

— when  i  Idt  an  ««ly  snarl  fai  aiirneek, 
as  if  something  had  gored  it  babio^  and 
tftmlag  round*  it  waa  my  old  friend  and 
neighbour,  Duket,  the  oonfeecioaer,  who, 
meaning  to  be  pleasant,  had  thrust  bis 
protubeiaace  right  into  my  nape,  and 
seemed  proud  of  bis  power  of  offending.** 
Genius,  like  Elia  a,  qui  throw  an  air 
of  eloquence  and  delicacy  over  the 
coenest  subject.    How  keen  the  edge 
of  his  satire,  and  yet  how  lightly 
wielded  his  weapon !  "  Now,"  con- 
tinues  the  *  ingenious  and  original 
Elia  of  the  London,'  '« I  was  assailed 
right  and  left,  till,  in  my  own  defence; 
I  was  obliged  to  walk  sideling  and 
wary,  and  look  about  me,  as  you  gvard 
wmr  eye*  in  London  streets;  for  the 
horns  thickened  and  came  at  me  like 
the  ends  of  umbrellas,  poking  in  one's 
face.     They  do  not  know  what  dan- 
gerous weapons  they protruck  in  front, 
and  will  sUck  their  best  friends  with 
provoking  complacency."     How  like 
the  language  of  a  dream !  How  far 
superior  to  Coleridge's  Kubb^iCban! 
Why,  it  is  quite  Shakspearean  !  But 
hark— 

"  Desiring  to  be  better  informed  of 
the  ways  of  this  extraordinary  people^  I 
applied  myself  to  a  fellow  of  some  assn^ 
ranee,  who  (it  appeared)  acted  as  a  sort 
of  interpreter  to  strangers— he  was  dress- 
ed in  a  military  uniform,  and  strongly  re- 
sembled Colonel  ^  of  the  Guards; 
—and '  Pray,  sir,'  said  I,  *  have  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  yoor  city  these  troublesome 
excrescenees  ?  I  beg  pardon,  I  see  you 
have  none.     Tou  perhaps  are  single.* 

*  Troly,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  smile, 

*  for  the  most  part  we  have,  but  not  all 
alike.  There  are  some,  like  Diek,  that 
sport  bnt  one  tumeseence.  Their  ladies 
have  been  tolerablyfcithful— ^mvoeon- 
flned  themselves  to  a  singleahenatlon  or 
so'i  these  we  call  Unieoms.  Diek,  you 
must  know,  is  my  Unieom.  |,He  spoke 
this  with  an  air  of  invincible  assursnee.] 
Then  we  have  Bicoms,  Triooms,  and  so 
on  up  to  Millecoms.  [Here  methought 
I  crossed  and  blessed  myself  in  my  dream.  ] 
Some  again  we  have—there  goes  one- 
yon  see  how  happy  the  rogue  looks— > 
how  he  waUcs  smiling,  and  perking  up 
his  fiice;  as  if  he  thought  himself  the  only 
man !  He  is  not  married  yet,  but  on 
Monday  next  he  leads  to  the  sltsr  the 
accomplished  widow  Daers%  reUctof  <nir 
hitesherift' 

«  «lsee,  sir,'  said  I,  'and  observe  that 
he  is  happily  frse  irom  the  nationsi  gMfrv, 
(let  ase  caB  it,)  whieh  distaaguishesmost 
of  your  countryoMn.' 


M  LHUn  of  Timoikjf  Tickkr: 

.  « •  liOdk  a  mae  more  nmivljr,'  nid 
mj  condaetor. 

«  I  put  on  my  spectacle^  and  obser- 
▼ing  the  man  a  little  more  diligently, 
above  his  forehead  I  could  mark  a  thou- 
sand little  twinkling  shadows  dancing  the 
liom-pipe,  little  homlets,  and  rudiments 
of  horn,  of  a  soft  and  pappy  consistence 
(for  I  handled  some  of  them,)  but  which, 
like  coral  out  of  water,  ray  guide  infor- 
med  me  would  in&llibly  stiffen  and  grow 
rigid  within  a  week  or  two  from  the  ex- 
piration of  his  bachelorhood. 

**  Then  I  saw  some  horns  strangely 
growing  out  behind,  and  my  interpreter 
explained  these  to  be  married  men,  whose 
wives  had  conducted  themselves  with  in- 
finite propriety  since  the  period  of  their 
marriage,  but  were  thought  to  have  an- 
tedated their  good  men*s  titles,  by  cer- 
tain liberties  they  had  indulged  them- 
selves in,  prior  to  the  ceremony.  This 
kind  of  gentry  wore  their  horns  back- 
wards, as  has  been  said,  in  the  fitsbion  of 
the  old  pig*tails ;  and  as  there  was  no- 
thing obtrusive  or  ostentatious  in  them, 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  it." 

I  once  more  beg  you,  my  good-feel- 
ing friend^  Mr  Taylor  of  Fleet-street, 

,  publisher  of  so  many  books  of  practi- 
cal Piety,  to  peruse  the  above!  Do 
you  thinlc  it  fit  for  your  young  female 

•  subscribers,  sir?  Is  such  loathsome 
ribaldry  a  pretty  Christmas-box,  or 
New-year's  gift,  for  your  town  and 
country  friends,  think  ye  ?  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cuckold  a  becoming  frontis- 
piece  to  the  New  Series  ?  Now,  you 
are  shocked  with  that  word.  But  what 
is  a  plain,  and  ugly  dissyllable,  in 
comparison  with  tnis  laboured  and 
dumsy  strain  of  grossness  and  inde« 
cency  f  I  do  not  believe  the  real  Elia 
wrote  this.  It  is  liker  the  drunken 
driveUing  of  the  "  celebrated  critic" 
But  be  it  whose  it  may,  it  would  dis- 
gust St  Giles— as  would  the  following 
brutality  sicken  Barthdomew's  Hos- 
pitaL 

«  Some  had  great  corneous  stumps, 
seemingly  torn  off  and  bleeding.  These, 
the  interpreter  warned  me,  were  bus- 
bands  who  had  retaliated  upon  their 
wives,  and  the  badge  was  in  equity  di- 
vided  amongst  them.*' 

The  Vision  concludes  ihus,--* 
**  He  was  going  on  at  this  rate,  and  I 
was  getting  insensibly  pleased  with  my 
friend*s  manner,  (I  bad  been  a  little  shy 
of  him  at  first,)  when  the  dream  suddenly 
left  me,  vanishing-«as  Virgil  rirftkB 
through  the  gate  of  Hon. 


Esq.  l!h.XX.  CJn. 

^  I  tMit  jMffHM  inamMMy  jpfauRi  wkk  mg 
fiietyit  fnamnerf  I" 

O  Lord !  pleased  with  the  manner  of 
this  fetid  Fool! 'and  only  think  ''as 
Virgil  speaks ;"  Virgil,  the  most  elegant 
spirit  of  antiquity,  alluded  to  by  a 
Cockney  !  But,  what  brutal  stupioity 
in  the  whole  conception  of  the  con- 
cern !  and  this  too  from  the  Essayist 
on  the  genius  of  Hogarth !  Impossiole. 

R  A I L- w  A  Y  8.  Very  well ,  let  us  take 
a  drive.  Softly — softly — this  article 
must  be  by  the  Stot.  O  !  my  prophetic 
soul,  it  is  even  so.  For  we  are  told, 
"  vide  the  Scotsman  Newspaper,"  &c. 
Now,  I  wiU  be  hanged  if  I  do,  *'  vide" 
any  such  vulgar  idiot.  But  you,  Mul- 
lion  may  "  vide"  if  you  choose,  page  33. 

"  On  a  well-made  road  a  horse  will 
draw  one  ton,  in  a  cart  weighing  about 
7  cwt.,  or  about  30001b.,  at  a  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour.  On  a  rail- way  of  the  best 
construction  he  will  draw,  at  the  same 
rate  of  travelling,  about  15  tons;  let  ns 
call  thi9  5(^0001b.,  for  the  convenience  of 
having  round  numbers  ;  and  on  a  canal 
he  will  draw  about  30  tons  in  a  boat 
weigttig  19  tons,  or  about  90,0001b. 
Hence,  on  a  rail-way,  the  draught  of  a 
horse  ia  ten  timet,  and  on  a  canal  iJUrfy 
Umeit  as  great  as  on  a  well-made'  road. 
Now,  a  rail- way  costs  about  three  tim£Bt 
and  a  canal  about  nine  timetf  as  much  aa 
a  good  road ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  in 
proportion  to  the  original  outhiy.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  S  raii-ways  should 
come  into  general  use,  that  the  expanse 
of  transporting  commodities  will  be  about 
two-thii*ds  less  than  on  the  best  roads. 

«  With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  a 
rail-way  over  a  canal,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion here  principally  at  issue,  we  may  ob* 
serve,  in  the  firat  place,  that  if  a  horse 
power  effect  three  times  as  much  on  a 
canal  as  on  a  rail- way,  the  onginal  cost 
and  subsequent  repairs  of  a  canal  are 
about  three  times  as  great ;  consequent- 
ly, a  canal  will  require  about  the  same 
rates  or  dues  to  repay  the  proprietocs  as 
a  rail-way.  It  mnst  next  be  observed* 
tiiat  this  comparison  relates  entirely  to 
the  transporting  of  goods  at  two  mSee  cm 
heuTi  Now  it  is  eaqr  to  shew,  that  so 
long  as  horse  power  is  employed  on  ca- 
nals, and  they  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
and  broad  to  admit  the  application  of 
steam,  this  rate  of  transporting  goods 
cannot  be  increased  without  an  increase 
of  freight,  which  wonkl  entirely  destroyi 
their  superiority  over  roads.  We  haw 
seen  that  a  horse  will  draw  abont 
90,000ib.  at  the  rate  of  two 
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boor.    IS  we  incrcMe  the  Teloettj  of  the  acceMSon  of  new  ■trwigth.    Ifamber 

boat  the  resistance  will  also  be  increased.  One  gives  the  lie  to  his  own  proprietor 

and  with  ansaiang  lapidi^.     The  roM*  with  the  most  nnbhuhing^  emtmtery : 

oMCtf  efaJhM  tncrvutf  9$  iW  ifwrt  cfike  fordoes  he  not  declare  that  a  few  jadled 

mheH^     Since  90»0001b.,  tberefore,  is  aases  have  merely  been  diaplaeed  by 

drawn  al  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  an  equal  number  of  fresh  cuddies  ?— 

b/  one  horse;  For  our  own  parts^  we  pity  the  poor 

At  4  miles  an  hour  it  would  require  4  Lion',  Head,  as  he  used  to  call  him- 

>«»*««•  self;  for  his  braying  brethren  have 

2 ^^  discoTered  the  deceit — ^the  hide-royal 

® i^  has  been  with  some  difficulty  drawn 

** ^  off,  it  having  become  entangled  about 

m\  mUes  an  hour,  the  draught  of  1  ^'^^  ^i^l^'^^X^^)^ 

horse  will  be  libout      %0001U  *«•  been  turned  out  to  thistle  in  th. 

6                                   10  000  •tihurbs. 

a    '    '    '    '    [    I    [  5000  *    ^^'  ^  must   conclude   somewhat 

12    '    I    [    [    I    [    [  3000.'*  hastily;  my  dear  Mullion,  for  my  ne- 
phew has  just  called,  and  we  are  go* 

Information  such  as  this,  could  not  ing  to  cross  the  hills  to  Altrive.  But 
haTC  been  oommunicated.to  the  public, '  be  sure  to  get  North  to  expose  thia 

without  a  new  series — half-a-crown  a  dishonest  humbug  of  a  New  Series. 

Number  was  too  low  a  price !    and  Don't  let  him  attempt  to  read  any 

the  balaano-hox  would  otherwise  have  of  it,  in  his  present  uncertain  sUte  of 

bast.  Towarda  the  conclusion  of  this  health.    But  let  him  merely  see  i^— 

a^r,  I  see  a  moat  eleguit  compliment  open  it  befbre  him — ^let  him  hear  the 

to  America;    What  wide  knowledge  heavy  rustling  of  the  fat  greasy  leaTes, 

of  the  New  world  ta  here  exhibited  1  and  then  let  it  drop,  with  a  sqnddi 

**  RAii^noAns  hats  ALnxADY  bx-  upon  the  floor,  and  die  old  wf  will 
CITES  THE  sTaoNOBST  FEBLiw OS  OF  ktiow  its  wholo  diaiacter  vnthont  more 
iMTXBBST  IN  AMBmiCA,  THAT  TUBA*  ado.  It  Will  thus  spcak  fof  itsdf. 
TBB,  WHBBB  BVEBT  FACULTY  OF  uu«  Meauwhile,  haviug  determined  not  to 
HAK  MATUBB,  AND  BYBRT  DiscoTBBT  8u£fer  such  au  imposition,  I  havo  writ- 
IK  AUT  AND  8CIBNCB,  IS  DBYBLOFBD  teualetterto  theOpium-Eater^andait- 
vnTn  SDCR  MiEAcuLous  EMBBOTr  othcT  to  poor  dear  good  Charics  Lsmb^ 
Bah!  Bah!  Bah!  demanding  an  eiqplanation.    I  have 

Why,  MulHon,  has  not  the  above  also  sent  off  a  few  linea  to ''  Hcmest 

skoffabovitraitroadsprevioualYappear-  Allan/'  in  case  the  Opium-Eater  be 

ed  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  Unff-  dead.    Indeed,  I  hegin  to  fear  that 

dom  ?  And  in  newspapers  only  should  aU  three  are  defunct;  and  yet  if  it  be 

such  stuff  appear.    Now,  would  yon  so,  it  is  eertainlY  rather  odd  that  I 

fcdieve  it,  after  my  ludd  analysis  of  should  not  have  neard  of  it    But  von 

diis  ninny  Number,  of  which  Namby  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  slow 

Bunhy,  £sq.  must  he  the  editor,  that  news  travel  hitherwards.    Yesterday 

it  is  pufied  like  a  soBp-buhbIe,tin  the  I  had  a  visit  from  a  man,  whoappear« 

airy  oolumna  of  the  Morning  Chron.  ?  ed  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  but 

The  advertiflhig  scribe  therein  say%  who  was  assuredly  a  bachelor  last 

diat  the  New  Series  **  haa  a  more  Spring,  and  whose  marriage  I  have 

worldly  character^'  than  the  Old  Lon-  not,  up  to  thia  Uessed  hour,  heard  of 

don ;  and  the  publishers  have  also  paid  tiirongh  any  other  channel    Mrs  T. 

lor  an  advertisement  in   the   New  sends  her  love,  and  I  am,  my  dear 

Timea,  declaring  that  there  is  anentiie  Mullion,  yours  aibctionately, 

change  in  the  RditoiBhip,  and  a  Yaat  T.  Ticklxb. 


The  Lkeriuy  Stnnenir. 


CJta. 


THE  LITEEA&Y  SOUTEMtR.* 


This  is  a  volume  that  Christopher 
himadf  ovglit  to  have  ^iewed*-it8 
bttiiity  and  acoompliidiineiits  would 
Jiave  softened  the  natural  and  acquired 
acerbity  of  his  disposition,— and  tin- 
ged his  intellectual  countonanoe  with 
a  fine  glow  of  moral  sentiment.  We 
think,  even  now,  that  we  see  the  snell 
^deily  gentlonan  taking  somewhat 
fiuperciliottsly  the  Literary  Souvenir 
tnto  his  long  sinewy  chalk-stoned  fin- 

Srs  (North's  hand  is  quite  Miltonic), 
ose  fingers  that  have  been  thedeatn 
Xii  vuukj  an  able-bodied  quarto,  and 
jvhose  nghtest  touch  sends  a  trem- 
bling twelvemo  to  Ttotarus— we  think, 
I  say,  even  now,  that  we  see  Him 
dntohing  a  copy  of  the  Souvenir,  as  if 
alxNit  to  pronounce  not  onlj  sentence 
«f  death,  but  also  to  carry  it  into  im- 
mediate effiwt,  without  hope  of  par* 
don,  respite,  or  commutation,— when, 
lo  and  bdiold  1  his  rigorous  and  vigo- 
IPeoa  physiognomy  relaxes  and  expands 
into  a  smile,  **  celestial  rosy  red,  J  ove's 
nropcr  hue,"— his  eyes  beam  with  phi- 
luiUifoptc  fire,  as  if  he  were  a  very 
benevdimt  Howard,"— his  ver^  nose 
enrla  with  kindness— a  peculiar  and 
appropriate  expression  belonging  to 
each  nostril, — ^to  the  ri|^t  finendahiii, 
10  the  left  (that  nearest  the  heart,) 
love;  hia  smaU,  thii^  gentlemanly 
ears>  so  antithetical  to  those  long  criip 
ooncems  upon  a  Cockney,  seem  just  to 
■tir  that  one  beautiful  lock  of  silver 
diat  eomes  waving  over  his  lofty  tem* 
ples,r— there  is  ia  his  short  sharp  shrill 
Mugh  something  singolarly  hearty, 
anprobative,  and  urbttie,-*-and  as  he 
changes  his  seat  upen  that  venerable 
diair,  whose  bright  brasa  studs,  m»- 
dimmed  by  years,  shine  like  stars 
acattceed  over  a  blMsk  leathern  firma- 
nenty— the  good  old  man  sliews  the 
aatiafactian  of  hia  soul  by  the  whamlef 
of  hia  body ;  and  it  is  plaim  to  1^ 
whole  world  that  the  boolc  in  band  is 
worth  two  in  the  bnak,  and  destined 
for  a  third  edition.  What  a  picture ! 

Gentle  reader  I  and  all  reados  of 
our  AisAa  are  gentle  as  the  sweet 
South,  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of 
violets,  giving  and  stealing  odours, 
(these  are  not  the  iptissima  verba,  but 


let  them  pass,)  do  yon  wUi  to  give 
a  small  eamesfgrsceftil  gift  to  some 
dearlv-beloved  one,  then  thank  us 
fi)r  the  happy  hint,  and  with  a  kisa, 
or,  if  that  be  not  yet  permissible,  at 
least  with  a  smile  of  severest  suavity, 
almost  equal  to  one  of  the  Basia  of 
Joannes  Secundus,  lay  the  Literary 
Souvenir  upon  her  tender  lap,  vrith  a 
very  few  words,  which  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  us  to  particularise; 
only  be  sure  "  you  breathe  them  not 
far  from  her  delicate  auricle ;"  and 
with  a  low,  a  deep,  and  pleading  tone, 
like  the  knight  who  won  the  oright 
and  beauteous  Genevieve.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one  that  you  are  a  married 
man  in  six  weeks  or  two  months;  nay, 
if  it  be  a  <'  large  paper  copy,"  oneileui 
wiUve  be  heme  the  new  moon. 

Wliat  pleaasnt  Pagan  was  it  that, 
thousands  of  years  agone,  ssid,  that 
*^  fpfiB  were  powerful  over  aActioo  i" 
It  IS  hard  to  Imow  ipAen  a  young  Chriifc 
tian  gentleman  ia  fiurly  entSled  la 
give  aomethingmore  than  words,  looks, 
8%fas,  toayoungChriatianlady.  We 
buieve  that  nothing  like  a  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down,  safe  to  be  aeted 
upon ;  but,«provided  notbing  exeeedU 
ingly  unfortunate  had  occurred,  sure^ 
ly,  surely,  about  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year,  the  austerest  moralist  would 
allow  a  touch— be  it  almost  accident- 
al—a  pressure  of  the  hand  as  unae* 
oountobly  as  unintentionslly  raeetii» 
the  hand  a  ■■  a— a  kiss.  Well,  vrdl, 
if  that  sweet  name  startle,  call  it  a  Li- 
terary Souveanf^— i[)r,  by  any  other 
name,  it  will  taste  as  sweet — ^yes,  our 
fanr  subscribers,  let  it  be  a  Literary 
Souvenir  bound  in  the  whitest,  nu- 
rest,  most  unstained  lamb,  whoae  na- 
glance  is  felt  over  the  whole  library, 
and  meserves  Ae  immortil  spint 
brsathing  there  firom  trouble  and  de>> 
cay. 

It  is  so  loi^  since  we  have  written 
an  artiide,  mt  we  have  entirely  fbr- 
catten  Iniw  to  begin — and  instead  of 
driving  away  tooth  and  nail,  accord- 
ing to  the  sensible  rules  laid  down  in 
that  useeul  work  **  The  Contributor,'' 
here  have  we  been  sitting  at  our  oval 
table,  about  the  siie  of  asnield,  for  up* 
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mids  of  two  hotti^  aadyet  there  does 
not  wpeirtobeapsgeaf  Pica.  Bntwho 
the  dnioe  cues?  Not  I*  Yon  know 
well  tbftt  oar  fldleaiotiTe  in  committing 
to  paper  one  suigle  syllable,  ia  owr  own 
deugot,  or^  if  you  caiooae  to  addf  the 
jelurhtcf  the  world  at  laige.  We  love 
to  finger  ofer.  aa  article  for  hours, 
dap,  weeks,  month»-4f  we  did  not 
abhor  all  exaggeration,  we  would  say 
yeariylustrea,  oenturiea.  Ononeartide 
yet  «n^««Aftil^  we  wew  oocasioBaUy 
employed^  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  us, 
sna  every  man  ia  the  best,  indeed 
only  juid^  of  his  own  feelUigs,  for 
many  oentnries.  We  distinctly  re« 
member  sketching  a  plan  of  it  before 
the  flood,  and  we  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  thia  to  Mr  Montgomery  and  Mr 
ComwalL  Indeed,  a  sight  of  the  ma^ 
nnseript  would  coDrert  the  most  hi- 
gotted  unbeliever.  Such  characters! 
Above  all,  what  prodigioas  deuble-w's, 
lormidsble  ells,  and  furious-lookiog 
Z's.  Seveialof  the  latter  would  make 
L^h  Hunt  give  up  the  ghost  in  his 
ydlow  breeches.  But  we  shall  leave 
mstractions  in  our  will  to  our  great- 
grandson  how  to  finish  off  this  article 
with  effect  for  the  first  Number  of  one 
New  Scries.  « 

One  deUdlitful  fediQg  sccompanies 
us  now  in  alL  that  we  write  for  our  desr-i 
ly  bciloved  Mags,  that  is,  the  feelinff  not 
only  of  the  most  devoted,  but  of  the 
t  disinterested  attachment*  It  is  a 


sulgect  of  just  wonder  and  astonish^ 
ment  to  us,  now  we  oooldever  have  sub* 
mitted  toany  other  repiuneratioB  for  our 
artides,  incomparahle  as  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  were,  than  the  ddight 
of  being  deUghtful.  What  was  thirty 
guineaa  a-aheet  to  us  ?  No  more  than 
so  much  waste  paper.  As  a  proof  of 
thia,  we  have  at  this  moment  Hf  indeed 
the  rata  have  not  eaten  them)  a  great 
manv  (we  forget  how  many,  but  oer« 
tainly  near  a  score)  of  our  worthy  Pub- 
lisher s  cheques  on  his  banker,  the  leaal 
of  which  would  pay  an  ordinary  family's 
annual  butcher  s  bill,  lyim;  in  an  old 
crasy  escritoire,  near  the  slates,  with- 
out a  lock,  which  was  twisted  off  by 
one  of  the  children.  An  accidental  or 
designed  dozen  of  Maddra— an  occa* 
aional  five-gallon  cask  of  Jamaica— an 
Sast-Indian  hump,  once  a-week  a  goose 
or  turkey,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
hares,  are  all  that  we  now  accept  fVom 
cither  North  or  Ebony  ;  these,  indeed, 
we  accept  willingly— and  Uius  our  lar, 
der  and  our  cellar  are  as  superbly  fur- 
nished ss  any  in  Edinburgn,  not  only 
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without  ei^ensoi  whkb,  aswesaidjbe- 
fore,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  no  moment,-^ 
but  also  without  trouble^  whidi  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  every 
enlightened  and  virtuous  epicurean. 
The  petty  and  paltry  detafla  of  house- 
keeping  are  mortal  to  Mind  and  ita  Pro« 
duetionsysnd  aboveall,  thesingle  article 
of  coals.  The  eternal  laying-inof  coals, 
and  dischsiging  of  those  mean  printed 
eoal-aooounts,  is  fiital  to  the  contribu- 
tor. But,  en  the  other  hand,  then  is 
nothing  too  much  to  be  expected  firom 
the  periodical  author,  whoae  domestie 
arrangementa  are  all  carried  into  eftet, 
aa  if  by  the  agency  of  unseen  snd  fairy 
hands,— who  siu  at  a  table  that  abso« 
lutely  produces  the  viands  that  adorn 
it-*wholies  down  to  sleep  in  a  bed  for 
ever  made  and  unmade  in  kakidosb 
copic  chan§[e  of  form^  but  by  what 
chambermaid  no  tongue  can  tell  ;-— 
who  wears  breeches  shimed  by  a  *' Qreat 
Unknown''  Taibr,  whose  bOl  is  die* 
charged  in  the  donds ;— who  walks  in 
shoes  glittering  to  the  total  eclipse  of 
Day  and  Martin, ''  dark  with  excessive 
bright,"  yet  shoe-Uack  seeth  never,—* 
and  who,  familiar  aa  he  is  with  Hhe  af« 
fiiira  of  empires,  never  to  his  knowledge 
saw  the  face  of  a  tax^*gatherer,  and  will 
probably  go  to  hia  mve  ignonmt  of 
the  inapeetor  of  window-lights. 

There  now— diat  was  one  of  the 
narroweat  escapes  ever  book  had  in  the 
workL  My  dear  Watts,  yon  must  know 
that  our  ink-helder  is  a  dolphin,  be^ 
Strid  by  a  Cupid,  who  has  urifished 
Am^hion.  Into  the  jsws  of  this  doU 
phin,  ever  snd  snon  ^unges  the  pen  of 
the  present  writer ;  and  two  mmutes 
ago,  just  as  I  was  about  to  bM^  a  new 
parsgraph,  by  an  uidueky  flourish,  I 
upset  the  heir-apparent  to  the  French 
throne,  who  forthwith  vomited  forth 
his  whole  chapter  of  contents  over  the 
board  of  green  cloth.  There  were  the 
two  copies  (Isige  and  small-paper)  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir  within  a  nair^s- 
fareadth  of  the  inundation. — We  durst 
not  draw  eur  breath  in  that  tribulation. 
We  saw  in  the  alream  of  ink,  "  the  tor- 
vent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  bdow  ;" 
we  feared  to  stretdi  out  a  saring  hand, 
lest  the  motion  should  bring  down  the 
inky  avalanche.  All  is  safe,  not  a  sinele 
spot — and  we  go  on  to  write  from  tbe 
main  current  of  the  stream  on  the  ta- 
ble; fbr  the  intrusion  of  a  servant  with 
a  doth  is  odious,  and  to  wipe  up  ink 
with  paper,  is  a  hell  upon  earth. 

Few  or  none  of  our  good  poets  are 
now  publishing.    This  is,  Uieiefare, 
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just  the  Ttrjr  piea»B  nick  of  time  fbr 
each  a  pablication  aa  the  Liieniy 
Soayenir.  Fint-rate  poems  of  la»e 
dimensioiiay  likeKehama^  Madoc^Lady 
of  the  Lake^  Marmion,  and  above  ally 
the  ExcuTsian,  "  wallowing  unwieldy 
enormous  in  ita  gait/'  are  not  coming 
oat  upon  the  pahlic  like  absolute  pe- 
riodioilsy  as  in  yean  past.  Some  of 
our  best  poets  are  dead— «U  are  dumb. 
Now,  we  are  sorry  fbr  this,  upon  the 
whole,  and  wish  to  have  some  poetry. 
Does  a  day  ever  pass  over  a  poet's 
head,  in  which  he  does  not  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams?  Perhaps  he  is  in- 
disposed to  sit  down  to  a  great  immor- 
tal work— but  is  in  a  fit  key  for  a  song, 
hymn,  ballad,  elegy,  epigram,  epitha- 
lamium,  or,  as  our  late  friend  Pirie 
would  have  said,  Epicedium.  Off  then 
with  a  charming  little  piece,  glowing 
from  the  mint  m  Nature.  A  separate 
volume  is  a  serious  business.  But 
send  the  first-rate  trifle  to  Ebony,  or 
the  New  Monthly,  (ss  you  have  a 
soul  to  be  saved,  beware  tne  London, 
or  you  will  be  led  into  a  New  Series  of 
mean  misfortunes,)  or  much  rather  to 
the  next  year's  Literary  Souvenir. 
The  trudi  is,  that  there  is  by  "  much 
too  little"  brotherhood  among  our 
bards.  They  are  either  too  jealous  or 
too  selfish.  Each  bard  is  too  broadly 
on  his  own  bottom^too  much  the 
cock  of  his  own  walk.  How  beauti- 
ful it  would  be  to  see  them  all  playing 
into  each  other's  hands!  Hours  of 
Leisure  need  not  be  hours  of  Idleness; 
and  then  what  pretty  tall  fellows 
would  they  all  look,  dressed  rank  and 
file,  in  the  light-infantry  company  of 
Fugitive  Poetry  I 

Now,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that 


no  more  dumsy  battaKon-ineti  be  ad« 
roitted  into  the  corps  ^«f»rej^--andy 
above  all,  that  be  his  bulk  or  bearing 
what  it  will,  there  shall  be  no  drafts 
made  directly  from  the  awkward  squad. 
Of  course,  all  Cockneys  are  excluded,' 
unless  indeed  there  should  seem  need 
for  a  brace  of  trumpets,  in  which  case 
Leigh  Hunt,  whose  powers  of  puffing 
are  known,  might  be  admitted,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  reviews,  and  any 
other  chicken-breasted  Ludgate  lad, 
who  might  also  perhaps,  if  required, 
operate  upon  the  serpent  or  trombone. 

Let  us  change  the  image,  metaphor, 
or  figure  of  speech,  (all  of  whick,  by 
the  way,  have  ever  seemed  to  us  one 
and  the  same  thing,  m  rerutn  naturd,) 
and  return  to  the  ordinary  language 
of  human  life. 

The  excellent  editor  is  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  possesses 
no  ordinary  share  of  poetical  genius. 
He  is  prodigiously  improved  wi^in 
these  few  years,  both  in  power  and 
expression;  and  some  of  his  b«t 
pieces  aro  extremely  beautifuL  Mr 
Watts  writes  with  much  elegance  and 
simplicity,  and  we  like  his  composi- 
tions for  their  entire  freedom  from 
that  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  that 
simulated  passionateness,  so  rife  in 
Cockneydom.  He  writes  sincerely; 
and  his  sincerity  has  been  fdt ;  for 
we  scarcely  remember  any  instance 
of  so  unostentatious  a  writer  as  he  is, 
and,  without  any  boast  of  originality, 
acquiring  so  much  popular  favour  in 
so  short  a  time.  Some  of  the  very 
best  pieces  in  the  Souvenir  are  from 
his  own  pen — and  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  quote  the  following  very  touching 
and  pathetic  stansas : — 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

JTy  jtiofic  A.  WaUu 

Fare  fhee  well,  thou  fint  and  fSiirestl 

Fare  thee  weD»  thou  bat  and  daaictt  I— Bvaiva. 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes 
When  first  I  clasp'd  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feeble  cries  ;— 
For  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne,  as  I  bent  me  down  to  kiss 
Thy  cherry  lip  and  sunny  brow,  my  first-bom  bud  of  bliss ! 

I  tum*d  to  many  a  wither*d  hope»-— to  years  of  grief  and  pain  ;— 

And  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flash'd  o*er  my  boding  brain  ;— 

I  thought  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold,  of  persecuting  foes,—  * 

And  I  ask*d  of  Heaven,  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  youth*s  repose ! 

I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  face— half  blinded  by  my  tears— 

Tilt  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  before,  came  brightening  on  my  fears,— 

Sweet  rays  of  hope  that  fairer  shone  'mid  tibe  clouds  of  glpom  that  bound  them. 

As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies  are  round  them. 


yifmm/tmik  m^^fmm^^  tfar  lift's  MeChowr  is  o*sr, 

Aad^  IMflr's  ittiBJoKs  ten  te  use  cm  feTsr  IDS  no  more ; 

ABd  fsr  the  kapet  i  the  niji.brig^t  hop«s— thstbloMomM  at  thy  birtiv— 

Thej  too  have  fled,  to  proTe  how  taM  aro  eberiah'd.  tbingi  on  earth ! 

*Tls  Irae  that  thon  vert  foong,  ny  child,  but  thoiigh  brief  thy  span  bejow. 

To  me  it  was  a  litde  age  of  agooy  and  woe ; 

Fur,  firooa  thy  fint  ftint  dawn  of  lUe  thy  eheek  b^^^  to  (adcb. 

And  my  heart  had  scarce  thy  welcome  breathed  ere  my  hopes  were  wmpt  in  shade. 

Oh  the  diikl,  in  it^  bonra  of  health  and  bloom,  that  is  dear  as  thou  wert  then. 
Grows  far  more  prised — ^more  fondly  loved— in  sickness  and  in  pain, 
And  thna  'twas  thine  to  prore,  dear  babe,  when  every  hope  was  lost, 
Ten  times  more  precious  to  my  soul— for  all  that  thoa  hadst  cost ! 

# 
Cradled  in  thy  fiur  mother's  arms,  we  watchM  thee  day  by  day, 
PilSb  liko  tho  seeond  bow  of  Heaven,  as  gently  waste  away ; 
And,  siek  with  dark  forebodiog  iears,  we  dared  not  breathe  alond, 
am^  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  griei;  to  ?rait  death's  coming  cloud. 

It  eaase  al  length  ;<— «*er  thy  bright  blue  ey^  the  film  was  gathering  iast,** 
And  an  Awfbl  shade  pass'd  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the  last;«- 
In  thicker  gushes  strove  thy  breatli,— we  raised  thy  drooping  head, — 
A  asoment  naoie— -the  final  pang  .and  thou  wert  of  the  dead  i 

Thy  gentle  mother  tum'd  away  to  hide  her  iace  from  me^    ' 
And  mnnnnt^d  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  i^tain'd  by  thee  ;— 
She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  moum'd  a  doom  so  blest  a*  thine, 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine  1 

We  laid  thee  down  in  smiess  rest>  and  fWym  thine  infiuit  brow 
Ooird  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair— our  only  soUmo  now,—  .     . 

Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse,  flowers — not  more  fair  and  sweet- 
Twin  roae-bnds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

TIhni^  other  offipring  still  be  ours,  as  &lr  perchance  as  thouj 
With  all  the  beauty  of  thy  cheek— the  sunshine  of  thy  brow, 
Hiey  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nurs^ 
Tlicy  may  be  lovely  Snd  beloved,  but  not*-1ike  thee— the  first ! 

Tbb  Vast !  How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can  bring, 
Of  hopes  that  blossom 'd,  droop'd,  and  died,  in  life's  delightful  spring  ;— 
Of  lervid  feelings  pass'd  away— those  early  seeds  of  bliss. 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unsear'd  by  such  a  world  as  this! 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  might'st  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst ; 
Bnt  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance  dart. 
And  my  aighs  are  hush'd,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what  thou  art ! 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain,  of  earth, 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life,  except  thy  mortal  birth,-* 
God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst, 
And  bliss  -eternal  bliss    is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First  1 

Pteilim  the  beat  poem  in  the  vo*  language   almost   Wordsworthian.— 

lutie  in  Dy  Allan  Cunningbame.  It  is  Cunninghame  is  fiur  superior  to  Clare, 

full  of  ml  warm  human  feeling  of  and  we  say  so,  without  meaning  any 

the  best  kind,  finely  tinged  too  with  disrespect  to  that  most  amiable  and 

the  spirit  of  poetry,  w  written  in  intersiting  person*  He  has  all,  or  near- 

Vol.  XVII.  N 


I7  all  that  is  good  in  Hogg^hot  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  Shepherd's  atro< 
cities — and  much  merit  pecoliarly  his 
own,  which,  according  to  onr  notion' 
of  poetry,  is  heyond  the  reach  of  the 
Ettrick  bard.  Yet  Cunninghame  has 
never  written,  and  probably  never  wiU 
write,  anything  so  fortunate  as  the 
Queen's  Wake. 


THE  POET  8  BaiDAL-DAY  SONG. 

By  AUan  Cunninghams, 

Oh !  my  love's  like  th?  steadfast  sun* 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  tbey  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years. 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears,— 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain, 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dream*d  in  vain,^ 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes. 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet^wife,  fh>m  thee ! 


Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wi(^ 
Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  suedy 
Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood  t 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 
.  As  when,  beneath  Ardbtglan  tree. 
We  stay*d  and  wooed,  and  thought  the 

mooiv 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon  f 
Or  linger'd  *mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were 
few. 

Tliough  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Fire  sons  and  ae  lair  daughter  sweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes, 
Have.dimm'd  tbiue  eye,  and  touchM  thy 

rose; 
To  thee  and  thoughts  of  thee  belong 
Ail  tliat  cliarms  me  of  tale  or  song ; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  un- 

sought 
With  gleams  ofdeap  enthusiast  thought. 
And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free— 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from 

thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 
To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold ; 
'  Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
What  things  should  deck  our  humble 

bower! 
*Twas  sweet  to  pull,  in  hope,  with  thee, 
Tlie  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 
And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine— 
A  song. wreath  which  may  grace  my  J^a  n , 
While  rivers  flow  and  woods  are  grsen. 


The  ZMtrmy  Semvenir.  C^«n« 

At  tiBMS  tDeie  eonM^M  onne  uief9evnfet> 
Gm?e  moments  of  sedater  thought,-^ 
When  Fortune  frowns^  ner  lends  our 

night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  hope,  that   decks  the  peasant's 

bower, 
Shines  like  the  sainbov  throegh   the 

shower; 

0  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye  $ 
And  proud  resolve,  and  purpose  meek, 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words   caa 

speak  :— 

1  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine. 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine ! 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  poe-' 
try  like  this— for  poetry  assuredly  it 
is — awakens  a  much  deeper  feeling 
than  that  sort  of  poetry,  wnich,  deal-> 
ing  in  tKubled  and  sinful  passions,, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  groan- 
ed out  to  the  M use  in  attricuiar  coiv- 
fession.  There  is  something  sickening 
in  your  assiduous  poetical  sinner,  who 
sees  nothing  grand  but  guilt — thinks 
life  dull  unless  it  be  devilish,  and  is 
oppressed  with  ennui,  if  forced  for  a 
season  to  have  recourse  to  some  honest 
employment.  The  truth  is,  that  sane, 
sound,  and  simple  nature,  is  the  only 
nature  in  which  the  real  poet  long 
finds  delight;  and  if  sometimes  he 
meddles  witli  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  soul,  it  is  that  he  may^  shew  forth, 
in  nobler  proportions  and  diviner  beau- 
ty, the  unimpaired  structure  of  our 
moral  being.  On  this  subject  we  shall 
not  now  diUte ;  but  content  ourselves 
with  remarking,  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  write  in  this  diseased  aod  drun- 
ken style — and  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  adequately^to  speak  of 
**  the  sound  healthy  children^  of  the 
God  of  Heaven." 

North  has  just  sent  a  ilevil  to  say, 
that  he  is  to  have  no  small  print  this 
mouth,  so  that  we  may  make  our  ar- 
ticle a  page  or  two  longer  than  per  or- 
der.   The  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  extracts. — So,  fair  reader,  here  is^ 
a  poem  by  Mr  T.  K.  Hervey.    He  is 
a  young  gentleman  of  very  considera- 
ble promise,    and  the  Convict-Ship 
will  adorn  even  a  page  of  Maga.    We 
have  a  small  volume  of  poems  lately 
published  by  Mr  Hervey,  called  ''Aus- 
tralia," &c.  which  are  much   aborft 
mediocrity,  and  have  aCtvaeted,  as  they 
deserved,    considerable    notice.     No 
man  in  the  world  likes  so  well  as  wm 
do  to  soe  clever  youths  coming  for- 
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I  wird— AodnoatallcteietlMTes&eini    ing  hand.    Oar  fH«iiil  HeiVey  bM 

I  oonelres  leady  to  lend  them  a  help-     feding  and  fancy. 

THS  CONVICT  SHIP. 

Sy  r.  jr.  Henetf,  Esq. 

Morn  on  tbe  waters  !•— and,  purple  and  bright, 

Barstt  on  the  billows  the  flushing  of  h'ght; 

0*er  tbe  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  son. 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 

Poll  to  the  breeie  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  tbe  gale; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song. 

And  the  surges  rejoice,  as  they  bear  her  along  ; 

See !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  tbe  shrouds : 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray. 

Over  the  watere,— away  and  away ! 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part, 

Faming  away,  Hke  a  dream  of  the  heart  I 

Who— as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by. 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high*— 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow, 

Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below  I 

Night  on  the  wwes  I— and  the  moon  is  on  high, 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  tbe  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might, 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light ! 
Iiook  to  the  waters !— asleep  on  their  breast^ 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest? 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  mun, 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain. 
Who— as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  tbe  bosom  of  nighty 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  tbe  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty— could  deem,  with  a  sigh. 
That  80  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin, 
And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  withui  ? 
Who— as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding- 
Remembers  tbat  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever, 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever? 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grava  ? 

*Ti8  thus  with  our  life :  while  it  passes  along. 
Like  a  vesael  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song ! 
Gaily  we  glide  in  the  gaie  of  the  world, 
With  atreamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurlM ; 
All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 
Yet  charter*d  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sight  :— 
Pading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears, 
As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears ; 
And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot  know» 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below ; 
m  Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore 

Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and  o*er. 

As  it  has  been  objected  to  us,  that  we  Souvenir ;  and  at  the  same  time  beg 

are  too  chary  in  general  of  poetical  ef-  leave  to  propose  a  toast — '*  The  health 

fiiaiona,  (in  answer  to  thia  charge^  see  of  the  Reverend  E.  W.  Barnard."  Mr 

our  pyramidical  bard  a,)  weahall  quote  Barnard,  we  learned  t'other  day,  from 

another  little  composition  from  the  our  frioiid  Martin  M'Dennot  the  Ua- 


lao 

iiMetfM,]*  lto4A4ftwio  Ardi-deaoon 
Wraqgham.  We  were  happy  to  hear 
it,  on  both  their  accounts.  MrWrang- 
bam  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  in-Eng* 
land;  and  that  Mr  Barnard  has  an 
ezoe^ngly  elegant  mind,  needs  no 
better  pioof  than 

THE  angel's  SOKO. 

By  the  Bev.  E.  W,  Bamardi, 

INTBOD  UCTION* 

Come  with  a  poet's  eye^  and  paroat's 

heart, 
And  bless  your  bounteous  Maker!—* 

There  they  sit. 
Beneath  yon  towering  elms— a  goodly 

boy 
And  gentle  girl— their  little  arms  around 
£ach  other's  necks  entwlningi  as  if  kMith 
To  play  at  worldly  games,  and  mindljig 

only 
Love^  ceaseless  lo7e^  the  business  of  hea- 
ven. 
Glows  not  thine  heart  within  thee  at  the 

sight  ? 
Ha!  nobler  tislons  oomo    and  hark! 

the  voice 
Of  more  than  earthly  music !  angel  forms. 
Twin  spirits^  hovering  o'er  that  inlanc 

pair. 
Illume,  like  sunshine,  the  departing  skies, 
So  bright,  so  fond  their  smile  !.*.^nd 

higher  still, 
(Such  social  charity  prevails  in  heaven,) 
Cherub  and  seraph  troop  around  to  hear 
The  guardians  sing  their  gracious  benison. 
These,  hand  in  hand,  poised  on  their 

snow-white  wings^ 
Alternate  sing,  and  at  each  choral  pause 
Lift  up  to  One  Unseen  their  waving 

piUms, 
And  draw  down  blessings.     O'er  their 

innocent  charge 
In  plenteous  showers  the  ready  blessings 

fall, 
To  mortal  vision  like  ethereal  dews. 
Odours,  or  rarest  flowers,  or  costly  gem% 
Or  stars  of  miklest  lustre :— .BeautS^ul, 
And  passing  speech,  m  plenteous  shower 

they  fall. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  ministering  spirits. 
With  looks  that  shew  unutterable  love^ 
Bend  o'er  the  infants,  and  resume  their 

Bong. 

SOVGu 

chorus.— Strew  about,  st?ew  about ! 
\u  AngeL  Bews  from  an  immortal 
wing, 
latUe  bosoms  noorishiiig; 
Smiles  of  an  immortal  glow, 
Making  goodly  seed  to  grow; 

Chmu. — Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
2d  An^d.  Drops  of  radiance,  glittering 
bright, 
From  the  faoe  of  orient  light, 
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BIpening  evenr  plant  of  worthy 
Till  it  bud  and  blossom  forth ; 

Chona. — Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
la  Angd.  Flowers  that  hand  of  poet 
never 
May  from  heaven's  pasture  sever; 
Richer  theirs  than  rose's  hue ! 
Sweeter  they  than  violet  blue ! 

CAoruAi— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
2d  An^  Gems  that  in  profusion  gay, 
Fearing  nothing  of  decay. 
Over  heart  and  over  brow. 
Ever  bloom  as  fresh  as  snow ; 

CKonts.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
Im  Angel.  Gladsome  health  to  fire  the 

And  paint  the  cheek  of  infancy ; 
Doubtless  zeal,  and  guileless  love^ 
Manhood's  rugged  heart  to  move ; 

Obonu.— ^Sti«w  about,  strew  about ! 
2d  AngeL  Lowly  thought,  and  holy 
fear, 
fiitudk>us  peaoe^  and  oonnience  dear. 
And  grace  divine,  to  make  them  be 
Meet  for  angels'  company. 

C%onfii— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 

'With  these  very  beaurifnl  verses,  we 
intended  to  have  closed  our  article. 
But  on  correcting  the  slip,  we  perceive 
that  a  few  additional  sentences  are 
necessary  for  the  "  upmaking,'*  since 
nothing  looks  so  well  at  the  top  of  a 
page,  as  the  title  of  on  article — and  we 
perceive  that  the  title  of  the  next  in 
a  taking  one.  What  then  shall  we 
say  ?  why,  that  all  our  good  Poets,  yes, 
one  and  all  of  them,  should  contribute 
to  the  next  volume  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir.  What  difllcnlty  is  there 
.in  writing  a  beautiful  poem  of  fifty 
lines,  long  or  short  metre,  any  sum-* 
D»er  morninc  before  breakfast  r  Con- 
sider how  eany  the  sun  rises  all  the  sum- 
mer through,  from  about  the  b^inning 
of  May,  well  on  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Suppose  you  breakfast  at  nine — 
or  half  past  nine.  Well  then,  up  with 
you  at  4ve-Hind  before  the  bell  rincs^ 
there  is  your  poem.  Lay  it  aside  for 
a  week—correct  it  over  your  egg  any 
Bunshining  morning— -into  the  form  of 
a  letter  with  it— «]d  off  she  goes  to 
the  tnneof  Alaric  A.  Watts,;Eso.  Leeds^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  and  simnle 
than  this  proce8S,~«ivi  by  and  by 
down  comes,  or  up  goes  to  voir  your 
beautiful  hirse  paper  copy  of  the  Sou* 
venir,  with  the  worthy  Editor's  kind 
regaids,  and  a  pleasantly  indited  let- 
ter. Therefore,  Wordsworth,  god  of 
the  woods,  *'sole  king  of  rocky  Cum- 
berland," a  lyrical  balkd,  if  you  please, 
or  a  small  portion,  a  very  small  por- 
tion, of  the  Excursion. — Southey,  with 
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wit  and  wisdom  at  will,  dimteh  a 
ii^  pagei  of  Omniana. — Coleridge^ 
thoa  dmt  ddightful  dreamer^  when 
genioa  is  efer  niltng  ''up  a  great 
river,  neat  as  anf  aea»"  at  thj  bid* 
ding,  let  a  flock  of  fair  phantoms 
i&t  down  to  Jjeeda,  on  the  lead^  rail- 
xoad  of  thy  inYentive  imagination.-— 
O,  thou  £nglidi  Opittm-Bater,  ''per- 
haps  the  moat  singular  literary  cha^* 
lacter  now  iMre  V  who,  from  that  lit* 
tie  box  of  enchantment,  dost  deTonr 
divineat  fiincies,  remember  not  to  for- 
get the  Literary  Sourenir. — Christo- 
pher North,  thou  terror  of  evil-doers, 
and  praise  of  such  as  do  well,  fling  to 
your  frieiid  Akric  a  chip  or  two  of  tho 
old  bloek,  and  he  will  prixe  them  as 
parings  fiNmi  oKye  tree  m  the  sacred 
grore  of  Athens.— Barry  Cornwall,  my 
pretty  man,  take  off  your  new  natty 
ydkrw  glore,  and  taking  care  not  to 
mk  yoar  anow-white  flnger,  indite  an 
ode  to  the  chaste  Dian,  or  Boy  £n« 
dymion,  or  him  the  hapless  Hyba, 
Nestor,  Hyadnthus,  ^Sappho,  or  Jn- 
piter  Anmon.  Bat  we  have  said 
enough — the  British  Poets  know  what 
we  mean,  and  we  insist  on  our  wishes 
bring  attended  to  in  all  proper  qaar« 
ters.  The  truth  is,  and  we  may  as 
wall  oat  with  it,  that  we  long  to  have 
a  hit  at  some  poet  or  other.  We  can- 
not think  of  attaeking  their  former 
works — that  would  seem  spiteful-^ut 
we  should  like  hiuely  to  fkU  foul  of  an 
oificsaiona]  poem  m>m  the  nen  of  any 
one  <^  our  most  htg^y  ana  justly  es- 
teemed Bring  poets. 

Here  have  we  been  dallying  away 
our  time,  pen  in  hand,  for  a  couple  of 
boant,  like  an  absohite  Dr  Drake,  and 


yet  wemuch  ftar, afteraD,  that  we  have 
ssid  nothing  very  characteristic  of  the 
Sonyenhr.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have 
te^ueh  genius  to  writes  good  review. 
Howsomever,  vre  beg  leave  to  inftrm 
the  paMic,  pro  bono  pMieo^  that  the 
volume  eontsina  precisely  894  printed 
paoes,  written  by  popuhur  authora— ten 
\fi  falior)  exquisite  engrarings  by 
the  flist  irtistft— and  three  plates  of 
autographs  of  the  prinoipaf  living 
Foets.  Besides  the  poetry,  of  whieh 
we  have  quoted  some  average  speci- 
mens, thm  are  some  half-a-soore  of 
prose  talea,  picturesque  or  pathetic. 
The  nrose  tales  are  in  general  ^ood«— 
OLcelient ;  but  we  have  a  certam  odd 
notion  that  we  could  write  a  better  one 
than  any  of  them ;  and  we  hoeby  pro* 
miae  to  make  thia  threat  good  bdore 
October.  Shall  we  aend  it  direct  to 
Means  Hurst,  Bobinaon,  and  Co.,  or 
to  yourself,  Mr  Watts,  at  Leeds?  Aa 
we  shall  probably  be  in  town  before 
publication  of  the  next  Souvenir  for 
1886,  we  can  hand  it  over  the  counter 
to  Mr  Mann,  who,  by  the  way,  ia  an 
extremely  pleassnt  man,  indeed,  and 
an  excellent  traveller. 

O  vain  race  of  mortals !  how  and  by 
what  means  have  any  of  you  ever 
brought  yourselves  to  think  ill  of  Black* 
wood'a  Magaxine?  What  Editor  in 
England  would  admit  into  his  peri, 
odical  this  same  blessed  article  ?  Not 
one.  And  why?  Is  it  deficient  in 
wit,  fancy,  understsnding,  or  know- 
ledge ?  Most  certainly  not.  On  the 
contrary,  it  poascoscfl  all  those  qvuJim 
ties,  to  a  truly  extraordinary  dwee. 
Why  then  would  no  editor  but  CEris* 
topher-  rejoice  in  thia  my  article  ? 


BSCAUSS  MO  OTHEE  EoiTOa  MA8  A  HeAET, 
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caupbell's  theodric* 


What  man  of  middle  age  does  not 
semember>  with  something  like  a  re- 
petition of  the  pare,  bright,  original 
feeling,  the  enthusiastic  transport  of 
delight  with  which,  in  his  yoathfUl 
prime^  he  hang  over  the  beautiful 
pages  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope?" 
As  he  read  that  noblest  production 
of  early  genius,  what  music  sounded 
through  his  imagination  and  his. sen- 
ses, now  Uke  the  murmur  of  a  river, 
and  now  like  the  voice  of  the  sea  !— 
Everything  was  splendid  and  sono- 
rous m  that  dream  of  beautified  subli- 
mity ;  and  *'  a  purer  ether,  a  diviner 
air,  seemed  sned  over  our  lower 
world.  The  young  poet  poured  forth 
his  emotions  in  the  evident  rapture  of 
inspiration,  and  rejoiced  in  the  yet 
nnbaffled  prowess  of  his  eenius,  as  he 
careered  over  the  comrse  that  his  fancy 
shaped  through  the  glittering  domains 
of  life,  all  fresh  and  fair  to  the  spirit 
tiiat  poured  over  them  the  charms  of 
its  own  creative  energies.  Trulv  might 
it  be  said  of  Mr  Campbell,  du- 
ring his  composition  of  that  immortal 
poem,  in  the  language  of  CoUius, — 
<'  that  Hope  enchanted,  smiled,  and 
waved  her  golden  hair."  He  seemed 
to  have  no  fixed  plan-— no  regular  or- 
der— ^but  all  was  one  glorious  tumult 
of  exulting  passions,  moving  to  their 
own  music.  The  untamed  soul  of 
youth  spoke  in  every  line — ^in  every 
image.  A  beautiful  array  of  words 
oame  prooessionally  onwards,  "  the 
long-resounding  march  and  energy  di- 
vine ;"  and  we  felt,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  "  this  indeed  is  poe- 
try. '  A  visionary  loveliness  bedewed 
the  whole  world  of  the  young  poet's 
genius ;  and  not  one  homely  concep- 
tion, not  one  prosaic  form  of  speecn, 
at  any  time  broke  the  dream  of  imagi- 
nation. If  the  feeling  flagged,  the 
fancy  was  instantly  on  the  wing — if 
the  sense  failed,  the  sound  conquered 
—pictures  of  mind  alternated  richly 
with  pictures  of  nature — ^pathos  ex- 
panded into  majesty,  and  a  strain  that 
began  perhaps  in  graceful  simplicity^ 
ended  in  the  most  gorgeous  msgnifi- 
cence.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a 
fine  and  fortunate  genius,  inspired  by 
the   finest  and   most   fortunate    of 


themes ;  and  while  yet  vptm  the  yei;ge 
of  manhood,  and  by  one  startling  and 
wonderful  effbrt,  which  commanded 
glory,  Campbell  was  admitted,  by  hail 
and  acclamation^  into  the  company  of 
the  immortals. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  our  youth- 
ful feelings  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  (for  opinions  we  shall  not  call 
them,)  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ;" 
and  perhaps  they  were  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from'  the  feelings  with  which 
we  still  occasionally  peruse  that  poem. 
But, now  we  are  critics,  which  then 
we  were  not,  and  that  must  make  con- 
siderable difference,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  Faults  and  vices  of  diction  now 
stare  us  in  the  face  in  the  composition 
we  onoe  esteemed  pure,  faultless^  per- 
fect. Nay,  what  is  far  worse,  we  can- 
not but  discover  many  imperfect  and 
confused  conceptions,  no-meanings  in- 
numerable, vague  and  indefinite  aspi- 
rations, needless  repetitions,  pompous 
and  iiiane  common-places,  boyish  de- 
clamations, much  false  glitter,  feeble- 
ness strutting  on  stilts,  melodies  wea- 
risomely Ynonotonous,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  phantasmsgorial  shadowinga 
of  fancy,  for  the  permanent  realities  of 
life.  Is  all  this,  indeed,  true  ?  and  if 
true,  is  it  at  all  reconcilable  with  oar 
previous  panegyrical  paragraph  ? 

Now,  tne  s^ution  of  the  difficulty, 

fif  there  be  a  difficulty  here)  is  to  be 
bund  in  this — that  Mr  Campbell  was 
a  very  young  man  when  he  wrote  his 
poem,  and  we  were  a  very  young  man 
when  we  read  his  poem.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  there  will  always 
be  a  vast  crowd  of  voung  people  in  the 
world,  and  most  or  them  will  admire 
and  delight  in  Mr  Campbell.  Such 
of  them  as  do  not,  will  never  be  good 
for  much,  and  most  probably  will 
prove  to  be  Cockneys.  Every  promi- 
sing youth  will  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
or  sooner  if  precocious.     £dition  will 

Cursue  Edition ;  Campbell  will  always  . 
e  a  classic — and  elegantly  bound  and 
richly  lettered,  he  will,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  lie  on  the  drawing-room  tables 
of  the  ingenuous  and  polite,  until  the 
extinction  of  civility  in  this  empire. 


*  Theodric,  a  I>omestic  Tale ;  and  other  Foems. 
don  t  Longman  and  Ca  1904. 
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•  W^kaoirlhatl&CftiiipballliiiiMdf, 
Bboald  be  percbance  erer  look  into  a 
pttiodicil  fttbliQKtkm  tacb  as  oon^wiU 
think  the  above  obaenrationa  very  ju-- 
didoaa.  He  will  agree  with  us  too,  in 
thinldogy  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  he  noTer  can  agydn  write  so  fine  a 
poem  as  his  "  Pleasures."  He  wrote 
the  Pleasures,  to  use  a  Scottish  phrase^ 
with  all  his  birr — t.  e.  with  all  his 
genial  and  native  mi^ht  and  main. 
He  had  no  fears  of  writing  badly ;  for^ 
in  the  glow  and  animation  of  impas- 
sioned youth  he  was  strong  through 
his  very  ignorance.  No  doubt,  he 
thought  many  things  exceedingly  fine 
then,  which  ne  now  regards  with  pity 
or  disdain,  in  his  great  work;  but 
what,  in  mature  life,  can  make  fidland 
complete  amends  for  the  loss  of  that 
aerial  and  monnting  spirit,  that,  like 
a  sparky  flies  upwards,  but,  unlike  a 
spark,  also  flies  downwards,  in  un- 
dimmed  lustre,  made  brighter  by  mo- 
tion ?  Wordsworth  somewhere  deplores 
the  decay  and  death  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm^ bat  closes  his  lament  with 
the  conaolation  drawn  from  **  years 
that  luring  the  philosophic  mind." 
But  if  years  do  not  bring  the  philoso- 
phic nund — if^  when  the  fervour,  the 
ferment,  the  tumult,  the  excitation,  the 
pride,  the  transport  of  novel  existenee, 
he  all  dead  and  buried^the  spirit 
feel  mnch  gone,  and  but  little  tatdng 
its  place — ^if  the  animal  and  constitu- 
tional gladness,  that  brightened  all  the 
visions  of  boyhood  into  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  creations  of  genius,  and 
gave  to  thoae  creations  themselves  a 
more  virid  and  vigorous  character,  die 
away  into  the  soberness  and  austerity 
ai  manhood^  while  intellect,  left  un- 
aided and  self-dependent,  discovers 
that  ita  reach  is  not  great— and  if  that 
love  of  fame,  which  the  brilliant  suc- 
oesaea  of  youth  had  fostered  and  fed, 
begins  to  pine  for  triumphs,  more  in 
despair  than  hope,  and  ^adually  pre- 
pare tbe  apirit  of  him  whom  it  pos- 
sesses for  fastidiousness  or  envy — then 
the  Man  of  Genius  must  look  back 
with  a  strange  sorrow,  and  a  depress- 
ing r^;ret,  on  himself,  the  Boy  of 
Genius,  and,  listening  to  the  echoes  of 
other  years,  almost  hate  the  harp  that 
has  lost  its  strings^  or  his  hand  its  cun- 
ning, "  while  starting  back,  he  knows 
not  why,  even  at  the  sounds  himself 
had  maile"  '*  in  life's  morning  march, 
when  his  spirit  was  young."  Of  these 
two  last  apt  quotations,  one  is  f^om 
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CdDini,  die'other  from  Campbdl  Iiim« 
■elf— 4tnd  we  know  of  no  other  third 
name  that  could*  without  a  fedinc  of 
impropriety  or  incongruity,  he  linked 
with  uiose  of  the  two  iUnstriooa  bro« 
diers. 

Is  not  something  very  like  this 
▼hdhle  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming? 
That  is  a  fiur  better  written  poem  than 
the  Pleaaureaof  Hope.  It  is  polished, 
worked  up,  touched,  and  retoudied, 
into  sweet  artificial  beauty.  But  die 
beauty  ia  cold  and  atatue*like — ^paa- 
aionlns,  formal  even — ^simple,  but  in- 
sipid— ^much  moonlight  glimmer-^ 
little  sunlight  glory.  It  scarcely  sus- 
tained the  high  character  n/i  Campbell, 
the  bard  of  Hope;  yet  we  do  not  thhak 
that  he  was  pled^  to  greater  things^ 
or  that  the  world  waa  entitled  to  ex- 
pect greater  from  his  hands.  His  in-* 
tellect  was  more  ripened,  and  his  taste 
more  judicious ;  but  he  was  an  dder 
man  by  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and 
his  mind  did  not  appear  to  have  gained 
is  much  as  it  had  neceasarily  lost  in 
the  change  of  time.  He  still  "  looked 
on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,"  but  that 
eye^  which  had  seen  all  that  lay  das- 
zling  on  the  surfaocj  did  not  now  seem 
imbued  with  a  power  to  penetrate  into 
the  life  of  things,  into  "  the  beauty 
still  more  beauteous;"  and  it  rested 
with  leas  fervent  delight  than  long  ago, 
on  the  more  obvious  and  prominent 
charms  of  the  creation.  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming  was  sweet,  pretty,  even 
beautifbl ;  but  she  bore  not  the  divine 
oestus ;  and  how  far  less  captivating, 
with  her  copy  of  Shakespeare  in  her 
lap,  than  Wordaworth's  Ruth,  the 
true  infant  of  the  woods,  and  the  child 
of  nature !  A  few  noUe,  even  mag- 
nificent stanxas,  occur  in  The  Ger- 
trude, but  they  are  all  laboriously 
written,  and  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
form  parts  of  a  living  whole.  Indeed, 
the  entire  composition  is  the  efibct  of 
study,  not  of  inspiration ;  beauty 
eomes  at  last,  slowly  and  almost  re- 
luctantly, at  his  bidding,  but  seldom 
or  never  *'  smooth-sliding  without 
step,"  as  if  impatient  of  a  ^ ;  there 
is  deamess  of  water,  but  no  depth ; 
the  very  fiowers  of  the  forest  are  too 
pale  and  delicate;  something  of  a 
city  character  is  in  his  sylvan  soBtudes, 
and  there  is  a  suburban  spirit,  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  woods.  Than  the 
story,  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  more  common 
l^ce.    Outalissi  is  like  a  well  tup* 
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ported  Indisn  st  a  mmpuni^  bal 
not  the  rG»d  Logan ;  hk  talk  is  of  to* 
mahawks,  bat  gimn  us  no  high  idea  of 
Uie  oratory  of  saTsge  life,  which  we 
know  to  he  noble— *he  has  no  inflnenoe 
on  the  poem,  and,  but  for  his  being  a 
portrait,  might  have  been  away  on  a 
fishing  or  shooting  excursion,  without 
detriment  to  plot  or  person.  Yetsdll 
we  k>ve  this  poeifr— we  supiKise  it  is 
very  popular-Hiuspect  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  write  one  so  good,  and  have 
given  it,  and  will  give  it  again,  tins 
very  evening,  the  tnbute  of  a  tear.  It 
is  a  sweet  poem. 

•  With  all  these  genial  but  some* 
what  subdued  feelings  of  admiration 
and  love  of  Mr  Campbell's  poetical 
diaracter,  we  came  to  the  perusal  of 
Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  been  so  great* 
ly  disappointed  as  all  the  rest  of  die 
leading  world.  Theodric  is  a  still 
i«inter,dimmer,  more  attenuated  poem 
than  Gertrude;  but  still  it  is  very, 
very  pretty,  very  pathetic  even ;  there 
is  much  that  is  Csm^bellisb  about 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  ssid,  fairly  and 
candidly,  that  it  does  him  absolute 
discredit.  Yet,  we  did  expect  a  bet- 
ter poem,  and  if  Mr  Campbell  were 
not  an  only  son,  we  should  nave  attri« 
buted  Theodric  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther. We  should  hate  said,  ''  Mr 
Henry  Campbell,  who,  we  under- 
stand, is  many  years  youn^  than  his 
odebrated  brother,  has  written  a,  &c. 
i&c,"  and  we  should  have  concluded  a 
kind  of  complimentary  article,  with 
roundly  rating  him  for  divers  faulta 
and  sundry  mannerisms.  But  whm 
we  view  Theodric  as  a  work  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  we  .  cannot  nelp 
looking  rather  grave,  and,  therefore, 
shall  proceed  to  analysis  and  extract. 
'    <*  *Twas  sunset*  and  the  Rans  des 

Vaches  were  sung. 
And  lights  were  o*er  th*  Helvetian  moon- 
tains  flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest 

glpw, 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold 

below. 
Wanntli  flush*d  the  wonted  regions  of 

the  storm. 
Where,  Phceniz-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's 

form. 
That  high  in  Heav*n*8  vermilion  wheerd 

and  soar'd. 
Woods  nearer   frownMi   and  cataracts 

dash'd  and  roar*d, 
'From  heights  brouced  by  the  bounding 

bouquetin ; 


CAB- 

Heeds  (ioldfav  ittun'd  Che  loi«Mnttni 

vales  between, 
And  bamleU  gUtter*d  white*  and  gardens 

flourish'd  green, 
!Twas  traasport  to  inhale  th^  bnght 

sweet  air  1 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its 

glare,    . 
And  roving  with  his  minstrel^  across 
The  scented  wild  weeda^  and  enamell'd 

moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were 

linked, 
She  8eem*d  one  great  glad  form,  with  life 

instinct. 
That  felt  Heav*n*s  srdent  breath,  and 

smiled  below 
Its  flash  of  love,  with  consentaneous 

glow." 

Is  that  a  very  beautiful  descriptive 
passage,  or  onlv  agood  one  ?  We  can- 
not say.  Woula  such  a  passage  stamp 
a  new  writer,  a  man  of  poetical  geni« 
us  ?  We  cannot  say.  What  is  a  Phoe- 
nix like  ?  We  cannot  say.  Does  the 
mountain-bee  "  revel  in  the  glare 
of  the  bright  sweet  air"  after  sunset? 
We  cannot  say.  Are  the  four  last  lines 
good  ot  bad,  natural  or  artificial,  strong 
or  inflated?  We  cannot  say.  Gentle 
reader,  judge  for  yourseli^we  aie 
somewhat  sceptical.  "  She  seemed 
one  great  glad  term,  with  life  instinct," 
is,  we  fear,  indifl^nt  poetry^— Bui  let 
US  proceed. 

**  A  Gothic  church  was  near;  the  spot 
around 
Was  beautiful,  even  though  sepulchral 

ground ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cjpress  spresd 

their  gloom, 
But  roses  blossom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble 

shone*- 
A  maiden's  grave— *and  'twas  inscribed 

thereon, 
Thst  young  and  loved  she  died  whose 

dust  was  there." 

But  we  now  feel  that  it  would  be 
foolish  regularly  to  analyze  a  small 
poem  like  this — of  which  the  story  is 
really  good  for  nothing,  and  we  sup- 
pose well  known.  So  let  us  give  a  few 
of  the  best  passsges.  Theodric,  an 
Austrian  Colonel,  visits  London,  and 
during  an  illumination  sees  and  falls 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  English  gir}, 
named  Constance — whom,  indue  time, 
he  woes,  wins,  and  weds. 

"  'Twas  a  glorious  sight. 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  ckul  In  light, 
10 
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Bwr'^  oot  triaaphaoc   imdtlnides  to 

Tovtb,  age^  w6i]Cli«  penmy,  BmiJiiig  in 

the  blaze ; 
Tb*  iHaiiiiiied  ■Caotpbsre  wm  warm  and 

b1and» 
And  Beauty*!  gnmps,  tbe  (Urest  of  the 


CoBapicuoQi^  as  in  tome  wide  festive 

room* 
In  open  chariots  passM  with  pearl  and 


Amidst  them  he  remaricM  a  lo?eKer  mien 
TTian  e*er  his  diouglits  had  shaped,  or 

eyes  had  seen : 
Hie  throng  detain'd  her  tfll  he  rebi*d  his 

steed, 
And^  ere  the  beauty  passed,  had  time  to 


Ibe  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage 

bote. 
Led  by  that  clew,  he  left  not  England's 

ahore 
Till  be  had  known  her :  and  to  Icnow  her 

well 
Fkoioog'd,  cnltM,  bound,  enehantment*s 

speU; 
For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  re* 

fined, 
9he  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength 

of  mind, 
That,  like  Heav  Vs  image  in  tbe  smiling 

brook. 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hen  was  the  brow,  In  trials  unperplex*d, 
That  cheer*d  the  tad,  and  tranquillised 

the  vex*d : 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  Hsten'd  to  her  lips ; 
She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic 

skill. 
But  yet  her  voioe  had  tones  that  sway'd 

tbewUL 
He  sought— he  won  her—and  resolved  to 


His  future  home  in  Engknd  for  her 
sake." 

Before  marrying  Constance,  how- 
ever^ Theodric  returns  to  ''  Caesar's 
Court/*  ''on  matters  of  concern;" 
end,  oo  his  way  thither,  he  visits 
Udolph,  a  young  Swiss  Cornet,  who, 
under  him,  had  "  borne  an  Austrian 
banner  on  the  Rhine."  Udolph's  sis- 
ter, who  does  not  know  that  Theodric 
''is  engaged,"  falls  in  love  with  him,  or 
rather  nas  a  romantic  affection,  which 
she  had  received  for  her  brother's  de« 
liTcrer  from  the  sight  of  a  miniature- 
picture  of  that  handsome  hero,  fanned' 
mto  the  flame  of  passion  by  his  living 
breath.  Theodric  sees  with  grief  the 
deep  impressioii  he  has  made  oo  her 
too  snaoeptible  heart— and  very  pru- 
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dently,  dmtiderately,  wisely,  and  mo« 
destly,  says  to  her,  at  the  close  of  a 
painful  edairdssement, 

"  Swear  that,  when  I  am  gone,  you*U  do 

your  best 
To  chase  this  dream  of  fondness  fiom 

your  breast. " 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  natural 
and  what  is  unnatural,  what  is  deli- 
cate and  what  is  indelicate,  what  is 
Sathetic  and  what  is  ridiculous,  in  the 
elineatiou  of  so  very  complex,  shift- 
ing, various,  and  anomalous  a  passion 
as  Love.  Therefore  we  pretend  not  to 
speak  authoritatively — ^to  lay  down  the 
law— or  to  decide  in  that  great  Court 
of  Chancery.  Young  girls  form  wild 
and  romantic  attachments^pineaway, 
and  in  good  earnest  die,  and  are  bu- 
ried, for  apparently  very  insufficient 
reasons,  ana  on  the  most  unsatisfactory 
grounds.  This  being  admitted,  Mr 
Campbell  is  perhaps  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  any  such  historical  fact,  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  But  the  situa^ 
tion  he  has  chosen  to  placQ  poor  Julia 
in,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely 
painflil,  nay,  it  is  deeding  to  the 
dignity  of  the  sex.  Had  a  woman  writ- 
ten so,  we  could  have  sympathised 
with  the  victim,  and  would  have  be- 
lieved anything  she  happened  to  say 
on  tlie  subject.  But  a  man  shews  a 
sad  want  of  gallantry  in  telling  the 
whole  reading-public,  that  he  knew 
a  Colonel  in  the  Austrian  service,  with 
whom  a  beautiful  Swiss  maiden  fell 
deeperately  in  love — that  the  Colonel 
took  the  poor  creature's  passion  into  the 
kindest  consideration— read  her  a  most 
affectionate  and  yet  firm  lecture,  on  the 
imprudence  and  impropriety  of  giving 
way  to  such  emotions  m  favour  of  his 
too-killing  person — and,  finally,  re- 
quested her  brother  to  row  him  across 
a  lake,  that  he  might  be  off  to  Vienna.^ 
Several  pages  of  the  poem  are  here 
quite  despicable, — that  is  the  fact — 
and  far  inferior  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression to  the  general  run  of  verses 
m  the  Lady's  Magazine,  or  La  BeUe 
Assemble. 

Theodric  returns  to  London,  mar- 
ries Constance,  and  is  happy. 

**  To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovelling 
mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the 

bUnd. 
*Twa8.  needful  ev*n  infectiously  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome 
«eal, 

O 
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To  thne  exifltenca  witli  hsBf  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  ehain. 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which  less'ning  to  her 

breast 
Iiife*s  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  seat, 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth^^ow  happy  are  the 

good!"— 

Rather  heavy — somewhat  doll,  mj 
dear  Campbell/  is  the  above;  but  it 
cannot  be  nelped  now — so  let  it  pass. 
Theodricand  Constance  are  so  hap- 
py in  their  wedded  being,  that  Mr 
Campbell^  whose  intention  it  is  to 
make  out  '*  a  tale  of  tears,  a  mournful 
story/'  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 
destroying  their  connubial  bliss ;  and,  in 
lack  of  expedients,  falls  upon  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  curses  that  ever  afflicted 
a  new-married  pair,  in  a  house  of  their 
own,  with  a  door  to  the  street,  and  a 
brass  knocker.  The  mother  and  sis- 
ters of  Constance  (all  save  one  conge- 
nial sister)  are  a  set  of  vixens,  full  of 
strife  and  gall — ^arrant  mlschief-ma-* 
kers — ^greedy  gossips — ^plain-featured, 
hard-favoured,  mean,  and  malignant. 
In  short,  Theodric  has  married  into 
a  most  disgustinff  family.  These  vul- 
gar she-devils  almost  succeed  in^ma- 
king  the  young  people  quarrel,  and 
much  base  and  low  scheming  goes  on, 
the  details  of  which  sorely  puzzled  our 
or^an  of  causality.  Meantime  Theo- 
dnc  is  about  to  be  called  out  once 
more  on  active  service  ;  and,  on  being 
crediblv  told  so  by  Mr  CampbeU 
himself,  we  could  not  but  pitv  Con- 
stance, destined  to  widowhood  ''for 
one  campaign,"  and  a  widowhood  like- 
ly to  be  worried  by  weasels.  Udolph, 
tne  standard-bearer,  arrives  at  tnis 
crisis,  telling  Theodric  that  poor  Julia 
is  dying,  broken-hearted,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  her  miserable  passion  ;  and  that 
her  beseeching  prayer  is  to  see  Theo- 
dric, but  for  ah  hour,  at  her  death- 
bed. Theodric  breaks  the  matter  to 
Constance,  who,  with  many  tears  and 
forebodings,  gives  him  permission  to 
see  her  innocent,  distant,  and  dying 
rival.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Svnt- 
zerland ;  and  here  Mr  Campbell  is 
himself  again,  or  nearly  so.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  far  from  being  fault- 
leas,  indeed  is  very  faulty,  and  through- 
out wants  ease  and  flow ;  but  it  is  very 
good,  although  our  kindness  fgr  the 
distinguished  writer  makes  us  like  it, 
perhaps^  better  than  it  deserves. 


Th€odtie.  CJito. 

<«  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Ha- 

ture's  brow 
Scowrd  on  the  soenes  it  lights  so  kwely 

nowl 
The  tempest,  raging  o*er  the  realms  of 

ice, 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  preeipiee ; 
And  whilst  their  fidling  echoed  to  the 

whid, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord 

jmn'd. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised 

in  clouds 
That  whirKd  like  spirits  wailiog  in  their 

shrouds : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din— 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept, 

within ! 
**  Sweet  Julia,  though  her.fiite  was 

finish'd  half, 
Still  knew  him— smiled  on  him  wiUi 

feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  him,  till  she  draw  her  latest 

sigh ! 
But  lo !  while  Udolfh's  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tramulous  wailings,  round  hhn 

rose, 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  ysa 

than  those ! 
*Twas  tidings,  by  his  Eaglish  messengeiw 
Of  CoNSTANCB—teief  and  terrible  they 

were. 
She  still  was  living  when  the  page  set  out 
From  home,  but  whether  now,  was  left 

in  doubL 
Poor  Juu4[  saw  he  then  thy  death's 

relief— 
Stunn'd  into  stupor  more  than  wrung 

with  grief? 
It  was  not  strange;  for  in  the  human 

breast 
Two  master.passtons  cannot  co-exist. 
And  that  alarm  which  now  ttsorp'd  his 

brain 
Shut  out  not  only  peace,  but  other  pain. 
'Twas  fiincying  Constance  undemealh 

the  shroud 
That  cover'd  Juzja,  made  him  ftnt  weep 

loud. 
And  tear  himself  away  from  them  thai 

wept. 
Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he 

slept, 
Till,  launched  at  sea,  he  dreamt  that  his 

soul's  saint 
Clung  to  him  on  a  bridge  of  ice,  palc^ 

fiiint. 
O'er  cataracts  of  blood.    Awake,  he 

bless'd 
The  shore;  nor  hope  left  utterly  his 

breast, 
Till  reachuig  home,  terrific  omen !  there 
The  straw.hiid  street  preluded  his  de- 
spair— 


no  aarvHit*0  looh^-tiM  tiUe  chat  n- 
Hit  iecter  Mnt  to  CbNiSAMOi  ImI^  ttiU 

TIkm^  speedi  aad  iMtring  left  him,  told 

tooelesr 
Hurt  he  had  now  to  saffei^— not  to  fear. 
He  felt  as  if  he  ne'er  ahottld  ceaae  to  fieel— 
A  wretch  tivse-broken  on  nuafottime*8 

wheel: 
Her  death's  eanse — he  mifl^t  make  his 

peace  with  Heaven, 
AbsolTed  from  guilt,  but  never  self-for- 

giren/* 

CoBBtance,  it  appears,  agitated  by 
iome  nndefined  jeaiousf,  and  teased 
and  tormented  by  her  mother  and  sis« 
Cen,  had  snnk  into  a  gallopping  con- 
sumption.  Would  to  Heaven  Mr 
Campbell  bad  thought  of  some  other 
cause  of  her  malady !  Her  farewell  is 
tery  much  in  the  spirit  of  Gertrude's 
ftiewell  to  her  husband ;  not  inferior, 
and  beautifully  pathetic. 

"  l^Eonaic,  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my 

love! 
Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne. 
For  one  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn ; 
And  though  you're  absent  in  another 

land, 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant 

command, 
Todr  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to 
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No  I  imaged  hi  the  sanctuary  of  your 

breast. 
There  let  me  smO^  amidst  high  thoogfats 

at  rest; 
And  let  contentment  on   your   spirit 

shine, 
As  if  its  peaee  were  still  a  part  of  mine : 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your 


As  these  dasp'd  hands  in  blessing  yon 
now  jmn : 

Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  mylato— 

fiv'n  now'  my  sofferings  an  not  very 
great; 

And  when  your  griefs  first  transports 
shall  subode, 

I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and 
pride 

Xo  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the 
debt, 

Iiove's  gloiying  tribate-*not  fbrlom  re- 
gret: 

t  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure 

JLeflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

If  y  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Hea- 
ven, 

Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have 
given 

To  me;  and  our  life's  union  has  been 
dad 

In  smiles  of  blim  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  bad. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  reawnu 
branoe  csst  ? 

Shall  bitterness  outfiow  from  sweetness 
past? 


For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in 

vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit— not  despair : 
I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this, 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left 

a  kiss,— 
The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours.  ^' 

We  have  said,  we  believe^  some- 
where in  this  hasty^  hut  hearty  arti- 
cle^ that  we  are  critics ;  but  we  really 
have  no  wish  to  prefer  any  especial 
claim  to  that  character.  Critics^  how- 
ever, or  no  critics,  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say  a  ver^r  few  words  on  the  me- 
rits of  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale. 
We  cannot  help  'expressing  our  ex- 
treme surprise,  that  a  man  so  highly 
gifted  as  Mr  Campbell,  could  have 
contemplated  "  pure  affection  breath- 
ing household  uws,"  that  is  to  say^ 
could  have  surveyed  domestic  life,  its 
relations  and  events,  and,  after  all^ 
shewn  himself  unable  to  invent  any 
more  interesting  and  impressive  ex- 
emplificatiou  of  them,  tnan  what  is 
exhibited  in  this  prettv  but  insignifi- 
cant poem.  There  actually  seems  some- 
thing here  too  like  a  barrenness,  not  of 
invention  only,  but  absolutely  of  feel- 
ing ;  his  mind  takes  no  hold  either  of 
the  more  stirring,  or  the  more  still 
humanities ;  and  if  human  life  can 
present  to  the  imagination  and  heart 
of  a  true  poet  nothing  better  than  this, 
the  sooner  we  complete  our  journey 
between  Dan  and  ficersheba  the  bet- 
ter ;  nor  does  the  invention  of  printing 
seem  one  likely  to  be  turned  to  much 
more  account.  Mr  Campbell's  object 
has  evidently  been  pathos,  but  all  the 
safibing  b  provoking  rather  than  af- 
fbcting;  sorrow  assails  man  and  woinan 
ilrom  mere  misundersunding,  and  an 
unlucky  game  of  cross  purposes :  no- 
body is  to  blame,  and  everybody  is 
punished ;  most  excellent  jieople  are 
Drought  together  by  mere  accident,  and 
immediately  set  about  marring  each 
dther's  happiness;  the  tide  never 
suits ;  the  time  is  either  half  an  hour 
too  soon  or  too  late ;  a  sort  of  small  fa- 
tality attends  each  petty  movement  of 
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the  acnDc  what  iiuignSficam  penoDoges ; 
we  almost  are  terapted  to  believe  that 
Theodric  and  Conataikoe  must  hav« 
bjen  married  on  a  Friday ;  and  if  they 
took  a  wedding-jaunt,  we  offer  a  tri« 
fling  bet  that  their  carriage  broke 
down,  and  that  they  had  aomc  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  an  inn  towards 
the  fall  of  evening.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  reader  of  a  good  heart  to  pe- 
ruse, without  discomfort,  the  record 
of  such  perplexing  misfortunes ;  but 
he  is  not,  cannot,  be  riyetted  to  the 
narrative  by  any  spell  of  which  Mr 
Campbell  seems  to  be  in  possession ; 
on  tuc  contrary  he  reads  on,  merely 
that  he  may  get  rid  of  a  dark  but  dull 
riddle ;  and  at  bist  he  cannot  but  be 
a  little  angry  with  Mr  Campbell,  for 
putting  to  death  two  such  beauti- 
ful and  innocent  young  creatures  as 
Constance  and  Julia,  who  might  have 
suffered  much  affliction,  and  jet  not 
missed  the  world  so  very  unsatisfacto- 
rily as  they  do,  both  maid  and  bride. 
The  tale  illustrates  nothing  that  we  can 
discern  worth  illustrating,  and  what- 
ever beauty  and  pathos  there  may  be 
in  a  few  passages,  they  are  rendered 
almost  entirely  ineffective  by  the  un- 
fortunate, unpoetical,  and  unphiloso- 
phical  choice  of  the  situations  in  which 
the  interlocutors  are  placed ;  a  free» 
full,  and  unrestrained  sympathy,  is 
never  once  excited  during  the  whole 
poem  ;  the  heart  of  the  reader  is  al- 
most always  pained,  and  his  under- 
standing dissatisfied ;  and  if  he  recalls 
to  his  remembrance  any  of  the  more 
aflfectin^  incidents  in  his  own  life,  or 
in  the  hves  of  any  one  of  bis  friends, 
he  will  feel  that  they  were  somewhat 
different  in  their  nature,  and  their  ac- 
companying circumstances,  from  those 
in  Theoilric,  although  here  a  poet  of 
acknowledged  genius  has  employed  his 
utmost  power  of  fiction  to  invent,  em- 
bellish, and  adorn,  with  mournful 
beauty,  a  tale,  illustrative  of  the  feel- 
ings, fiites,  and  fortunes,  that  fluctuate 
over  the  bosom  of  domestic  life. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  execu- 
tion— ^language,  versification,  imagery, 
&c.,  we  nave  already  said  that  we 
could  not  help  reading  the  poem  with 
much  occasional  delight.  There  are 
many  most  graceful, elegRnt,and  beau- 
tiful lines,  that  pould  have  been  dis- 
tilled only  frpm  the  pen  of  a  trde  poet 
—bat  the  oQinpoiition  wfots  pith,  fi^ 


OifnftkUn  ^Thtodriik 
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and  life.  It  k  oAeiu  we  are  watrj  to 
say  it,  most  elaborately  feeble,  and — 
trdl  the  world  believe,  even  when  they 
see  them  with  their  own  eyea^ — sprin- 
kled  with  roaiiiftst  and  undeniable 
Cockneyisms.  Mr  Campbell  has  fre- 
quently sounded  the  very  lowest  key 
in  the  gamut  of  poetry,  just  aa  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  often  done  in  the 
lyrical  ballads.  But  Mr  Campbell  haa 
in  all  such  trials  miserably  failed,  and 
is  no  better  than  a  boy  playing  upon  a 
sycamore-pipe.  Mr  Wordsworth  has^ 
in  almost  all  such  trials,  admirably 
succeeded,  and  the  low  simple  note 
has  been  from  a  harp-string.  The 
great  Laker  sometimes  drives  his  fine, 
true,  bold  theories  rather  far,  but  he 
never  fails  to  smite  the  heart,  and  ge- 
nerally bis  simplicity  is  sublime.  Mr 
Campbell's  genius  is  altogether  of  a 
difierent  stamp ;  he  must  have  the  air 
of  elegance  to  breathe,  or  he  fpm^ 
diokes,  and  dies.  In  Theodnc  ne 
often  tries  to  be  homely,  familiar,  con- 
versationally narrative,  to  write  aa  if 
in  a  newspaper  of  daily  occurrenoesy 
marriages,  births,  and  oeaths.  Then 
is  he  uniformly  silly  and  ooncdted, 
and  that  too  to  sucn  an  unfortunate 
extent,  that  we  verity  believe  thia 
poem,  with  all  its  tenderness  and  beau- 
ty, ia  now  in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  and 
can  only  be  saved  by  Mr  JeflArey  from 
being  damned.  That  ingenious  md 
amiable  critic  has  written  for  the  next 
Edinburgh  a  most  laudatory  critiaue 
on  Theodric.  That  ia  quite  ri^mt. 
Mr  Campbell  ia  his  friend — and  vniat 
is  friendship  without  active  officea? 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  good 
critip  and  honest  man  to  praise  hia 
friends  to  the  skie^-*if  they  be  men  of 
genius,  even  although  they  write  in- 
different poems.  Abuse  your  frienda 
in  private,  in  the  small  social  drde 
round  the  hearth,  and  in  the  misty 
silence  of  the  Cigarium, — ^but  in  pnli- 
lie  let  eulogy  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Often  havie  we  h^d  up  to  univerni 
and  well-merited  admiration  in  Maga, 
the  man  whom  in  Ambrose's  we  have 
anatomized ;  and  the  author  whom 
we  have  not  left  the  likeness  of  a  gooae 
in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  often  vad 
^iXiNk  have  we  bowed  and  congeed 
down  the  fVont  steps  of  No.  17,  Prince'a 
Street,  as  if  he  had  been«  at  the  verj 
least,  a  Phoeniju 
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SCOTCH  fOlTB,  HOOO  AKD  CAMFBEU.,  HTXDft  AND  TRKOl>BIC. 


-  yim  are  proud  of  Seolknil— 'pcoiid 
of  our  ittlivie  eaantry,  for  a  thouaand 
MMODS.  We  are  not  lo  entbuaiastic 
aa  the  yonng  Squire  in  Mannioii>  who 
18  filled  wi&  joy  and  wonderment  at 
the  B^ht  of  the  objecta  snrroundingf 
"  mine  own  romantic  town,"  for  our 
eyea  have  assuredly  rested  upon  Ioto- 
Eer  prosoecta  in  the  course  of  our 
cheqnerea  peregrinations  through  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Nor  do  we 
daim  for  ouraelves  ttie  fioneof  being 
a  nation  of  gentlemen,  and  we  scout 
altogether  the  title  of  Modem  Athe* 
■iana.  In  a  word,  we  are,  we  flatter 
onrsdvea,  as  flaee  from  the  Tulgar  va- 
nity of  our  countrymen  as  sny  people 
m  the  world,  hut  still  we  hold  to  our 
original  position,  that  we  are  proud  of 
Scotland. — ^We  are  proud  of  ita  mind. 

Let  nobody  imagine,  that  we  are 
sotug  to  give,  what  oar  desr  Irish 
menda  cbII  bhurney,  to  our  popula- 
tion. What  we  have  said,  we  nave  no 
dwign  to  enlaige  &rther  on.  If  we 
be  asked,  where  sre  the  proofs  of  our 
aascKtion,  we  shall  answer  in  the  su- 
blime wosd  of  Sir  C.  Wren's  epitaph, 
"  Ciroomapice."  Look  round  every  de- 
psrtment  of  liteiatuie  and  adenoe— 
e£  arts  aad  arms— of  wisdom  and  of 
wit— and  you  will  find  them  fiill  of 
Seokehmen.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
evidenoeaof  the  mental  powerabound- 
ing  in  onr  country  ia  affiirded  by  the 
etreumatanee,  that  our  lowliest  ranks 
have  produced  and  continue  to  pro* 
duee  inteileets  the  most  refined*  tastes 
the  most  cultivated,  and  geniua  the 
BBort  powerftiL 

Jon  Bee,  the  most  illustrious  writer 
perhaps  of  the  present  age,  (and  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  his  friend  Tom 
Campbell  addressed  the  beautiful  son- 
net, beginning  ^'  Star,  that  bringest 
borne  Jon  Bw,")  may  imagine,  that 
in  this  assertion,  we  are  only  showing 
another  apedmen  of  what  he,  in  his  ad- 
mirable dietionaiy,  inmically  stvles 
Modesty.  In  thaferudite  and  excellent 
werk,  he,  afler  quoting  from  our  psges 
m  remark  of  our  own,  which  went  the 
length  of  sayings  that "  A  loftier  and  a 
wiser  peo^  than  the  Scotch  are  not  to 
befimnd  fiournpon  the  earth,  nor  do  the 
reoofds  of  any  sudi  survive;"— (a  re- 
mark to  be  read  in  that  glorious  Num- 
ber of  ours,  which  by  universsl  consent 
bss  been  called  no  tal,)— After  quo- 
ting thia  mnark,  wa  say,  Vir-Apii^  the 


Bee,  addueea  the  oontrsry  testimoiiTof 
Petrarch  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction, 
to  the  effect,  that  ''of  all  the  barbar- 
ous  and  cowardly  nations,  none  is 
more  cowardly  and  barbsrous  dian  the 
Bnglidi,  excepting  only  the  rascslly 
Scotch."  This  might  have  been  true 
enough  in  the  mouu  of  Laura's  lover ; 
but  the  accurate  mind  of  Jon  ou^t 
to  have  reflected,  that  the  days  ofPe- 
trarchaar&vsstly  dissimilar,  and  by  no 
means  like  to  the  days  of  Georgiua 
Quartns.  However,  letting  that  be  A 
it  may,  wishing  to  convince  Jon  that 
we  are  not  vapouring  in  braggadocio 
fiMhion  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  him, 
and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  two 
works  wnich  we  have  prefixed  to  our 
article,  and  to  ask  modestly,  but  firm- 
1 V,  whether  any  oth^  country  hss  pro« 
duced  the  phenomenon  of  two  poemB 
similar  to  Theodric  and  Queen  Hynde, 
being  published  within  two  or  three 
weeks  of  esch  other,  by  two  of  the 
humblest  of  its  nativea— one  sprung 
fimn  the  humblest  class  of  its  media- 
aicd,  the  other  flrom  the  humblest 
class  of  its  agricultural,  or  rather  pas- 
tord,  pomilation.  Let  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe  shew  na  a  poem  by  a 
cotton-s^ner'sprodnct  such  88  Camp- 
bell, and  another  by  a  herdsman  a^ 
such  as  Hogg,  forcing  their  way  simui< 
taneondy  into  the  very  thick — the  very 
press  of  a  polished  and  jedous  liters 
ture— and  we  are  dumb.  We  accept 
even  Jon  Bee,  anti-Cdedonian  as  he  u, 
to  be  the  umpire  in  this  cause,  of  Scot- 
land V.  the  World. 

And  as  we  have  happened  to  men- 
tion it,  we  may  at  once  say,  that  there 
are  many  points  of  droilitude  between 
these  great  poets  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  we  sbsll  hastily  digest  into  a 
parallel,  after  the  manner  ^Plutarch- 
It  may  be  imagined  that  our  wdl- 
known,  our  universally  prockimed, 
our  much-boasted-of  affection,  friend- 
ship, and  compotationdiip  with  Hogg, 
may  warp  us  mto  giving  him  an  un« 
due  preference  in  this  our  dosecoming 
contrast ;  but  we  here  most  solemnly 
assert,  that  we  ^shall  banish  all  suca 
consideratiotts  from  our  minds,  and 
be  as  impartid  as  Rhadamanthus,  the 
«m  of  Jupiter  and  Buropa.  Fond  are 
we  of  Hogg-— yea,  even  to  a  fault;— but 
nobody  can  deny  that  we  have  several 
times,  in  the  course  of  our  ottdia- 
14 
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iinguishinff  Periodical^  abased  him 
niost  grossly^  we  might  say  diaboli- 
cally ;  while,  though  no  one  can  sua* 
pect  us  df  any  fUendship  or  affeo^ 
tion  for  any  of  the  curs  ana  crosses  of 
Conduit*Streety  yet  it  will  be  equally 
conceded  to  us,  that  Campbell's  works 
have  frequently  received  from  us  the 
highest  meed  of  praise ;  and  that  of 
one  of  them,  viz.  the  Bitter  fiann,  we 
alone,  of  all  the  periodicals,  had  the 
honour  and  the  manliness  to  take  any 
notice  whatever.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  Tom  has  reprinted  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  in  this  vdume 
of  his.  This  is  digressing,  however : 
proceed  we  with  our  parailel. 

First,  then — ^both  are  Scotchmen — 
lowly  in  birth — ^in  manners — and  in 
conversation.  Aa  for  birth,  Camp- 
bell was  bom  in  the  Goose-dubbs  of 
Glasgow— Hog^  in  the  hUls  of  Et- 
trick,  in  Mucnath,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, signifies,  the  Place  of 
THK  SwiKS.  In  this  the  Shepherd  is 
superior,  inasmuch  as  the  smell  of 
the  green  hUls,  and  the  sight  of  the 
dear  waters,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
muck  of  the  Molendinar,  and  the  gar- 
dyloooftheGallowgate.  Again,  Hogg's 
nre  was  a  herd ;  one  who  dwelt  among 
Ae  pastoral  images  to  be  derived 
from  sheep  and  kine,  ttma  the  ol>- 
jects  which  called  forth  the  poetry  of  a 
Moses,  the  warblings  of  a  Theocritus, 
and  the  mimic  elenmces  of  a  Virgil  and 
a  Pope.  Campbeu's  progenitor  was  a 
cotton-spinner,  a  pursmt  which  calls 
much  more  for  jennies  than  genius, 
and  whidi,  though  useful,  is  but  me- 
chanical, and  without  the  slightest 
twist  of  poetry.  Homer  (and  every  true 
poet,  in  fact)  draws  similes  everlast- 
ingly from  sheep,  and  beautiful  thinss 
they  are;  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Nine,  ever  drew  anything  from  the 
cotton-mill,  except  so  much  per  cent 
on  capital  sunk  ?  With  respect  to  con- 
versation, Campbell  has  much  to  say 
in  his  favour  that  Hogg  has  not.  Camp- 
bell has  kept  company  with  Lady  Mor- 
gan, and  such  like  fashionables ;  and 
no  doubt  has  thereby  contracted  fine 
habits  of  speech  and  manners.  Hogg 
has  been,  at  least  of  late,  very  much 
with  us ;  and  it  is  excessively  blame- 
able,  that  he  has  not  acquired  our  tone 
and  delicacy.  But  it  is  lU  teaching  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,  as  Lord  Chester- 
field says* 

Again,  both  are  writers  of  prose  and 
verse.  Here  is  a  difficult  scale  to  bft« 
lasie.  Hogg  never  wrote  anything  so 
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stupid  as  the  Bahamite  portion  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  nor  (anything  quite 
so  pathetic  as  O'Connor's  Child.  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  was  never 
guilty  of  such  poetry  as  what  composes 
the  Mountain  Bard ;  nor  did  he  ever 
EoaV  to  the  hei^t  of  Bonny  Kilmenv. 
In  prose,  Hogg's  Tales  and  Campbell's 
Lectures  on  Poetry  may  pretty  well 
stand  against  one  another,  both  being 
equal  outri^^es  against  literature.  So 
likewise  let  the  Jacobite  Relics  pair  off 
with  the  Specimens  of  English  Poetry. 
One  work  remains  which  sets  Hogs;  far 
above  the  laureate  of  Lanark.  Hogr 
wrote  the  Chaldee  JIf  & /— In^rSd 
justice,  therefi>re,  directs  that  we,  in 
this  respect,  should  exalt  Ibgj^orn  of ./ 
the  Shepherd.  '     — ' 

Thirdly,  both  are  great  Magazine 
writers.  Hogg  boasts  that  it  was  he 
who  established  this  Magasine— *it  ia 
a  bounce  on  the  part  of  the  Shepherd  ; 
but  beyond  doubt,  he  has  been  an  eager 
writer  in  it.  Campbell  oontribntea  to 
Colbum,  baring  succeeded  the  late 
Jack  Polidori  in  that  emplovmcnt,  at 
a  fixed  wage  of  five  pounds,  'fifteen 
shillings,  and  fourpence  halfpenny  per 
week.  It  would  be  absurd  were  we  to 
point  out  Hogg's  inferiority  in  tlus 
particular. 

Fourthly,  Campbell  is  oocaaionallj 
asked  to  Holland-House ;  therehe  geCa 
now  and  then  a  side  look  from  its 
lady,  which  fills  him  with  gratitude. 
Hogg  has  ere  now  taken  toddy  fist  to 
fist  with  a  duke,  and  thought  little 
about  it.  Campbell  breakfasts  with 
Redding  and  Fudgiolo,  and  other  soch 
highones.  Hogg  sups  at  Ambrose's. 
This  round  is,  we  opine,  in  favour  of 
the  Bard  of  Benger. 

Fifthly,  Hogg  can  drink  eight*aiid« 
twenty  tumblers  of  punch — Campbell 
is  hazy  upon  seven.  ^Four  to  one  cm 
the  Shepherd. 

Sixthly,  HoggisaTory-^Ismpbell 
a  Whig.  Hogg  always  aaid  that  the 
English  woula  beat  uie  French,  and 
he  was  right— Campbell  aaid  that  the 
French  would  beat  the  English,  and 
he  was  wrong.  Hogg  despises  the 
Edinbufgh  Review,  and  he  is  rig^l 
•^Campbdl  calls  it  in  his  Magawne 
a  noble,  critical  work,  and  he  is  wronff* 
Other  instances  are  needless.  ThefiuU 
lower  of  the  Macallummore  is  here  in* 
ferior  beyond  all  chalks.    But, 

Seventoly,  with  which  we  meaa  to 
eondude  our  labarioosly  wionghiHip 
parallel— in  whidi  our  leaden  must 
perceive  that  we  have  most  oarefiiUf 
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ttid  fiutliAdly  eaDcetod  the  paitiealan 
«f  oominruoiiy  and  most  rigidly  balan- 
ced than  with  a  dexterous  finger^  one 
if^nst  the  other— aeyenthly^Hogg,  the 
Tory,  has  svng  the  paise  Of  bis  King 
in  strains  the  most  pure,  and  songs  the 
most  abommable ;  ne  lurs  hnsnied  to 
his  glory,  and  got  drunk  in  his  honour. 
In  return  fiir  which,  he  never  had  any 
farther  remuneration  than  a  headaehe 
in  the  morning ;  while  Campbell,  the 
Whig,  who  has,  by  his  political  creed, 
beeuMnked  with  the  most  filthy  and 
aoooadrel-like  revilers  of  that  Kins;— 
that  Whig  Campbell,  we  say,  has 
Ibr  such  ^K)d  serrice  received  about 
I1.5000,  snd  is  still  receiving  L.800  a- 
ycar.  This  last  round  is  wonderfully 
m  ftvoor  of  CampbelL 

So  fiur  for  the  personal  comparison 
of  these  great  men ;  and  we  shall  de- 
scend now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
poems  which  have  called  forth  our 
paraUeL  We  shall  not  analyse  the  plot 
or  plan  of  these  compositions,  for  se v^ 
xal  reasons.  Fnrst,  because  we  know 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  have 
afaeadygot  them  by  heart;  and,  s^ 
condly,  because  we  are  not  able  to*  do 
it.  For,  with  respect  to  Queen  Hynde, 
wa  have  read  it  over  six  times  oackA 
ward  and  forward,  up  and  down, 
round  and  rotmd — we  have  held  the 
book  in  every  possible  posture  that  can 
be  conceivcKl,  sideways,  angularly, 
tonsy-turvy ,  upsides  down,  and  down^* 
sines  up ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  us, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what 
it  ia  about.  A  puzzling  sense  of  un- 
inteUigibiiity  came  over  us,  yet  was 
our  pleasure  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree diminished.  We  have  at  all  timea 
risen  ftom  the  Shepherd  and  his  Hynde 
deligihted  and  instructed,  without 
knowing  whv  or  wherefore.  And  with 
respect  to  Tneodric,  we  have  begun  it 
four  times ;  andregularly,  with  a  strange 
certainty  which  we  must  leave  to 
poychologists  to  account  for,  we  have 
nllen  askep  at  the  end  of  the  third 
pi^c.  Yet  we  have,  by  means  of  a  most 
potent  dose  of  Roman  punch,  nerved 
oundves  to  get  througn  the  task  of 
comparing  the  two  noems,  and  shall 
do  it  by  extracting  tne  mostbeautiftd 
pasaages  of  each,  and  putting  them  in 
oontrastwith  one  another.  To  begin 
with  something  bright,  we  shall  give 
an  illumination,  by  Campbell,  bm  a 
town-burning,  by  Hogg.  At  die  ilhi- 
mination,  Campoeirs  roan  loasi  his 
factrt— Ifaagrs  beroei^  in  fail  Uaie^ 
lost  their  fim. 


in 

Hear  Mr  Campbdl. 

**  An  Englith  jubilee— 'twas  a  gtorknis 

sight! 
At  eve,  stupendous  Loodon,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudea  to 

g«ze. 
Tooth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in 

the  blase." 
Hear  Mr  Hogg. 
**  Just  while  their  horrid  sacriflee 
Still  flamed  with  incense  to  the  ikies; 
The  liquid  sounding  flame  enckised  then^ 
And  roird  them  in  its  furnace  bosom. 
All  gUtter'd  with  a  glowing  gleen.** 

Here  we  have  fire-light  opposed  -to 
candle-liffht— the  flames  of  heaven 
versus  the  tallow-chandlers — people 
rolled  in  a  fiimace  bosom,  to  people 
rolled  in  wrap-rasdds,  (Hogg  has  been 
bitten  into  an  alliterative  madness,) 
folks  smiling  in  a  blaze  to  folks  glit- 
tering in  the  gleen.  With  respect  to 
▼ersification,  we  can  satisfactorily  com- 
pare the  melody  of  Campbell's-^ 
*'  An  English  jnbilee— 'twas  a  glorious 

sight," 
with   the   harmooioQB  rhymery   of 
Hogg's, 

"  The  liquid  sounding  flame  encbted  ikem. 
And  roird  them  in  its  furnace  ftoaom." 

II.  Love-making  has  long  been  the 
staple  of  poetry,  and  we  must  see 
how  the  Ho^  and  the  Camel  get 
through  this  important  particular.   A 
prince  of  Norway  comes  to  court  a 
lady,  who  he  imagines  is  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Andhe  does  it  in  this  wise: 
**  Light,  as  the  bound  of  buckgoat  youq^ 
To  footstool  of  tiie  throne  he  sprung^ 
Put  one  arm  round  the  r^ral  nec4^ 
The  other,  with  all  due  royxof. 
Her  jewell'd  bosom  did  enfold. 
The  gentle  form  and  arms  to  hold  ; 
And  then  did  lips  in  silence  tell. 
Where  lover's  Ups  delight  to  dwell, 
F^  oft  can  maid,  with  finowning  brow% 
Reprove  the  act  she  well  allows." 
After  thlB,  we  are  oositively  ashamed 
to  quote  CampbeD.     His  hero,  by 
running  after  his  flame's  jarvey,  and 
taking  down  the  number,  traces  her, 

— — >  **  and  to  know  her  well 
Frolong'd,  exalted,  bound  enchantment's 

speU." 
[jWhat  this  means  is  past  comprehen- 
sion.]]   Then 
'*  He  sought— he  won  her— and  resolved 

to  make 
His  fhture  home  in  Englsnd  for  hec 

sake." 
What  a  vile  contrast  to  the  glowing 
description  of  the  Shepherd  !   One  b, 
that  of  a  robust  mountaineer  roaming 
about  Muckrath,  in  all  the  mis^esty.  of 
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man— die  ocberi  that  of  a  wig-wear«i 
jog  homme  de  ia.  plume,  inhaling  the 
brick-burning  atmosphere  of  the  par« 
lieus  of  Seymour  Place. 

Justice^  however,  most  make  us 
remark,  diat  Hogg's  ideas  of  female 
resistance,  to  male  caresses,  have  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  stolen  from  a  poet 
of  our  own. 

*  Tip  her  the  wink,  and  take  hold  of  the 

fist  of  her, 
Kiss  before  she  has  time  to  crj  Christo- 
pher; 
She  may  sing  out,  Tou*re  an  impudent 

fellow,  sir, 
But  her  eye  will  unsay  what  her  tongue 

it  may  tell  you,  sir,** 
Evidently  as  Hogs's  princess  does  in 
his  poem ;  neveruieless,  the  echo  of 
tlie  song  is  sweet. 

III.  Both  bards  are  great  in  the 
strife  of  the  elements.  We  give  Camp- 
bell precedence. 
**  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's 

brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely 

now— 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of 

ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  preci- 
pice : 
And  whilst  their  fidling  echoed  to  the 

wind, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord 

join'd. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised 

in  clouds. 
That  whiri'd  like  spirits  waOiog  in  their 

shrouds: 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din." 

Now  for  Hogg. 
"  I  may  be  wrong,  as  grant  I  may. 
But  it  IS  plain,  that  on  that  day 
The  storm  hath  all  unequall'd  been. 
Such  as  no  living  man  hath  seen. 
These  are  the  signs  of  sinful  deed. 
And  these  are  tokens  that  I  dread. 
The  demons  of  the  fiery  reign 
Have  been  abroad  in  Christ's  domain, 
BiNised,  by  some  powerful  heathen  spell, 
From  out  the  lurid  vaies  of  hell, 
The  fiiee  of  earth  and  heaven  to  mar, 
And  hurl  the  elements  in  war." 

Well  blown  and  strong,  by  both 
poets— but  Hogg  is  far  better.  What 
is  the  tempest  raging  o'er  the  realms 
Of  ice— or  the  rifted  preci-ptce^the 
wolf's  long  howl,  (we  have  heard 
that  epithet  lon^  before,  Tom,)  and 
the  wailing  soiriti^-^compared  to  de- 
mons of  the  neiT  reic;n,  (qu.  ?  rain) 
the  lurid  vales  ot  hell— the  elements 
hurled  in  war;  and  all  by  him  of 
Eltrick.    A  tempest  in  a  teapot ! 
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But  we  need  not  posh  this  part  of 
the  parallel  farther.  Let  us  take  them 
upon  a  new  tack. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  English 
language  has  been  forcing  itsdf  upon 
us,  to  the  detriment  of  our  fine  Sooti- 
cisms.  The  Waverley  man  has  reared 
the  head  of  our  Doric  somewhat,  but 
we  are  quite  proud  to  have  this  addi- 
tional specimen,  to  prove  that  there 
are  still  men  of  Scotland,  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the 
English  tongue.  Proofs  are  afiTardcd 
in  the  pages  of  both  poets  most  amp« 
ly,  and  we  shall  hastily  gather  in  a  few. 

In  the  English  language,  **  death" 
rhymes  to  "breath,"  "  Seth,"  and  a 
hundred  other  words,  which  must  in- 
stantly occur  to  the  reader.   Different 
rhymes  await  it  north  of  the  Border. 
**  One  single  inch  *twixt  them  and  death, 
They  wonder'd  at  their  cordial/iitA." 
Hogg,  p.  52. 
**  To  think  I  could  have  merited  yourjmtkf 
Shall  he  my  solace,  even  unto  deaih." 
CamtSbu^  p.  21. 

And  in  a  hundred  other  places. 
Hogg  also  oftenTrhymes  to  wratlL 

"  Breast"  rhymes  with  "  rest,- 
among  the  English  epicures.  No  sudi 
thing  **  within  the  realms  of  Bere- 
gon. 

**  Expecting  every  glance  she  catt 
To  see  forth  bursting  from  its  bretuL** 
Hogg,  p.  la 
"  It  was  not  strange,  for  in  the  human 

breast 
Two  master  passions  cannot  co-esist,** 

CAMFBBIXfp.  36, 

''  On"  rhymes  to  "  Don"  South- 
otherwise  North, 

"  The  warrior  smiled,  and  laid  him  down, 
I  saunter'd,  sung^  and  vmnder'd  on." 

Hogg,  p.  68. 
**  No  fears  could  damp— I  reached  the 

camp— sought  out  the  champi-on. 
And  if  my  broad- sword  failed  at  last, 
'twas  long  and  well  laid  on,*' 

Campbell,  p.  124i> 
Earth — birth — mirth,  &c. 
'*  And  as  the  hail-cloud  hanging  twarth 
Bursts  with  the  thunder  on  the  earth,** 
Hogg,  p.  8a 
"  When  o'er  the  green  undelttged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  worid's  grey  Uther»/orth,'* 

Campbell,  p.  53^ 
How  both  bards  rhyme  *'  bosom"  is 
past  conjecture. 
**  The  liquid  sounding  flame  enclosed 

them, 
And  roU'd  them  in  its  furnace  bosom." 
HOGO,48& 


tau.;]  dMdb  Aiff»  Hmr 

•  nan  «M  any  a  Mead  to  Im  Aim, 
When  tlMt  gdlMit  t^^ipr  #ifd| 

ButChemidMorUtteMi.-*  ^ 

CamtiblIv  lOQ^ 

We  offiv  anybody  a  tofcfeigii  in  ffold 

who  wQ}  iutorpret  the  first  two  upq| 

of  that  Ut  of  Campl»ell. 
Words  endittg  m  **  met"  are  odd- 

lytMtediyMh. 

'•Ikoo  ahalt  aotaoad  oneiroid  le  d^Mk^ 

Nor  lieer  aqgbt  bait  wjlii  doe  nifiwi;** 
Ho«o,»l. 

TVart  BM,  WNild  appel  tbee  immo; 
Held  a  dev^y  aMemradpro^w*^'* 

CiMWifei^  181. 

Hogg^e  tbyme  n  qoite  national^  for  It 
is  known  that  the  Scotch  in  g^n^rat 
■njktiietiii  m^  y^A  ^^  '^ 
ipee's  AC  but  Campbell  belts  him 
even  in  this  piece  of  nationaHty.  Who 
«v«r  lw4  l«wih  a  rhyiiif!  foothw^di 
asthkr- 

^  It  bora  a  enidnXf 
Vkae  SMd  it  onee  had  gneed 

An  aBcient  tamplc^  wbjd^  the  Ptcn.** 
Cahfiell,  ISSi^ 
Hiey  have  iome  peculiar  ideu  aa'to 
die  word ''abroad^ 
**  Go  backyye  wolves,  to  your  dens,  he 
cried» 

And  tell  tbe  nations  oAnqd 
Ham  the  ieieest  of  your  herd  has  died, 

That  elai^ibfesrM  the  flodi  of  God." 
Campbell,  147. 
«<  But  dflffcer  paths  are  to  be  irpd; 
For  dariser  doings  are  abroad,** 

H0Qa,268L 
Bat  wa  shonld  be  quoting  the  whole 
books  did  we  go  on.  Campbell  rhymes 
««booqaetin''to  -between,  and"route" 
to  *'  outy"  thereby  shewing  his  know- 
ledge of -French  pronunciation.  He 
also  &vonrs  us  with  "  pair"  and 

prtpare/*  «  fagtT  and  «•  page/* 

IbtS"  and  '^eck,''  brealFand 


f  wieck/'  "  Demons"  and  «*  ravens/' 
**  human"  and  «'  woman/'  and  five 
hnndred  others,  in  consequence  of 
whidi  we  hereby  new  christen  him 
Ihomaa  the  Rhymer,    Hogg  gallops 
away  in  every  page  at  audi  a  rate  that 
it  la  needless  to  hunt  out  partknilsrs. 
CuU  we,  therefore,  a  flower  or  two 
frooi  each,  snd  desert. 
-  Again  to  tiie  battle^  Acraiam^ 
Onrbeaits  bid  the  tyrants  deriANCB." 
Cahpiell,  6ii 


lis 

•«  or  war,  rsUgion,  or  of  law, 
WitiWI^  Vffif^  ColomaA.*' 

^  H0Q0»  SI. 

Try  it  again,  CampbelL 
**  B^eant  {—Let  the  world  BBvias  us 

For  our  people's  righta  and  laws, 
And  dM  breasts  efeivfeHiaois.*'    [AU 

CAMFiaTJ^  9i,  and  agafai  87. 

Vpwa  How. 

^  If  thou'it  a  Ctttqpsan,  hiF  «y  Mid; 
I'U  q»V<i  «y  pimigfaiipsw  iwwi** 

Hooo»S09- 
A  AW  lime.  Tqi«, 

"  1 0iMf  ipd  fell  Hpm  m  »f 

Tl^' HntiiHAed  fCQPptp  twig^ 
One  moment  I  bliss,  one  burning  nss." 

Campbkt.t,  8a 
Tl|is  is  ipeant  for  rhyme,  as  will  be 
^hjTefym^tqt:^wm,{pp9mI) 
wh»e  every  fi»ta}^^*»4M«*f»e.. 

We  are  afraid  that  Hogg  cannot 
piatch  Ihat,  ye|  w  ^Un  f^v%  one. 
w  •Mong  »il  the  !i#ri^  A^d  stusncgimias 
Of  Odin*8  rueful  W0A8HirpBB&*^ 

We  hare  now  cooaluded,'  and  may 
sMeljr  ^  if  W9  haye  not  redeemed  our 
promise,  to  prove  that  no  nation  in  the 
world  ever  before  produce4  two  sodi 
poems  as  Uogsft  and  Campbdl  s  in 
the  fismp  mpim?  ^mt  ^t  wq^d  be  a 
pity  to  part  thqn  without  gtying  a 
sample  of  their  songs.  Uqgg  ff^  p> 
first.  They  shall  be  both  onlove. 
**  0,  pooifH  ^ntle  maiden, 
[It  must  be  pronounced  **  mbUm,**  for 

tfte  rhmie,] 
Of  lovely  Dunedin, 

Amfd  in  thy  beauty  and  gkd^l^ning 


Thine  the  control  I  list| 

Lorely  mytholofjist ! 
Thine  the  monition  that  never  beguiles.** 

Very  good,  indeed.  Now,  Mr 
CampwlL  We  request  our  readers  to 
sound  die  /#  as  stroug  as  they  can, 
$nd  remeniber  that  tl^s  is  asong  to  be 
sung. 

^  L^ve*!  a  bonndl^  burning  wssts^ 

Where  Blitt**  «tream  we  jeldom  take, 
And  idil  more  leldom  flee. 
Aupeaee'f  thopn«,  Aupicion*!  ning^ 
Yet  «s«ehow  lave  a  jomething  brings, 
That*«  «weet,  even  though  wb  sigh 
V^oe*«iisr 

To  be  aan^  to  music,  it  must  be  the 
music  of  t^  saw. 
'fFareweU,  aweet  bard%  fiurewdl,  ye 

dulcet  strains. 
An  oskenstaf  evh  hoisting  for  his  pains.** 


Match  that,  Hogg,  if  yon  can.    Ay, 
•ny,  air,  saya  Hogg. 

Farewell,  once  agvn,  Quoth  ^ONirsa  Vkctbs. 
No.  2,  Skirt  Lane,  Jinmtiy  Itt,  1826. 
Vol.  XVII.  P 
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XPH  A'£N  SYMnOZia  KYAIKaN  n£FINISSOM£NAaM 
HAEA  KOTIAAOMTA  KAaHM£NON  OINOnOTAZEIM. 

PHOC.  op.  Ath. 
ZThis  it  a  dutich  by  wise  old  Phocfflidei, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
'Meaning,  "  "Tib  sight  foe  good  winxbibbing  pboplx^ 
'*  Not  to  let  thb  jug  pace  round  thbiBoabd  lies  a  cbipplb  ; 
'^  But  gaily  to  chat  whilb  discussing  TBBia  tipflb." 
An  exceUent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetes»'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Arnbr* 
Scene  I. 

MB  8ECBETABY  OE  If  ULLION. 

Yes^  sir^  your  iBst  Noctes  appear  to  have  made  what  my  friend  Dr  Jamie- 
son  calls  a  stramash. 

NORTH. 

Why,  sir,  onr  conversations  get  wind  unacconntahly,  and  it  is  little  won« 
der  that  they  do  make  a  xdfiae.    What  do  you  allude  to  particularly  ? 

MULLION. 

You  know  the  song  I  sung. 

When  church  and  crown  are  hatter'd  down 
By  Bentham  and  his  band. 

NORTH. 

Of  course. 

MULLION. 

Well,  Bowring,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  has  answered  it — ^thereby  taking 
on  himself  the  office  my  song  gave  him  of  Poet  Laureate  to  the  pack.  Vou 
remember. 

When  Bowring's  tongue  sings  Sputhey's  song, 
and  now  he  chants  accordingly  by  anticipation. 

NORTH. 

Is  Bowring^s  song  very  good  ? 

MULLION. 

I  think  it  is. 

NORTH. 

Well  then. 

Let  MuUion's  tongue  sing  Bowring's  song. 

MULLION  {producing  an  ancient  Morning  Chronicle)  chants. 
When  built  on  laws,  the  good  old  cause 

Triumphantly  shall  reign. 
And  in  tneir  choice  the  People's  voice 

Shall  not  be  heard  in  vain  ; 
When  England's  name  and  England's  fame 

Stand  pure,  and  great,  and  free. 
Corruption  chain'd,  and  Truth  maintain'd. 

Then,  bey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  Glory  tears  the  wreath  he  wears 

From  Wellington's  proud  brow. 
And  Libertv  shall  sit  on  nig^. 

That  walks  in  darkness  now  ; 
When  Justice  wakes,  and  from  her  shakes 

Old  Eldon,  scornfully. 
And  stands  erect  in  self  respect. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we .' 
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When  gibe  and  jettj  by  CANNiNa  drest. 

Delude  not  as  before. 
And  pertnesB,  made  a  thrinng  trade 

By  CmoKBE,  thriyes  no  more  ; 
Wben  alipperj  Pbxl  the  woonda  eball  heal 

Of  jprieatlv  Bigotrv, 
And  Peace  anall  Btnile  on  Irdand'a  Isle, 

Then,  hey,  boya,  down  go  we ! 

When  kwa  on  game  shall  cease  to  ahame 

The  aolgect  and  the  state ; 
And  men  can  truat,  as  wise  and  joat. 

An  unpaid  Magiatrate; 
When  Judgn  purey  shall  seek  t'  insure 

A  bright  publicity ; 
And  BiST  can  keep  his  rage  asleep— 

Hieuj  h^,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  law's  disputes,  and  Chancery  auits. 

Shall  be  no  more  die  tools 
For  knaves  in  black,  to  harm  and  hack 

The  many-colour'd  fools  ; 
When  firaua  and  wrong,  in  weak  and  strong, 

And  rich  and  noor,  raall  be 
With  equal  hand  pursued  and  bann'd — 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  rods  and  whipa,  from  Bent  ram's  lips. 

The  pand'rii^  knaves  shall  chase. 
Who  long  have  sold,  for  pride  and  gold,  I 

^  Their  country  and  theur  race  ; 
When  France  and  Spain  shall  rise  again,  | 

And  lovely  Italy, 
By  suflferings  rude,  refreshed,  renew'd— 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  man  at  length  shall  feel  hia  strength. 
And  in  his  strength  control 

The  despot  few,  who  then  shall  rue 
The  hatred  of  the  whole ; 

When  towers  serene,  in  living  green. 
Fair  Freedom's  sacred  tree ; 

And  'neath  it,*  blest,  the  nationa  rest- 
Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we  I 

Z,Her€  Mr  ffoKTH  feU  oiieep.^ 

When  Mr  North  in  Frith  of  Forth, 

Shall  fathom  five  be  duck'd; 
When  Tickler's  neck  a  rope  shall  deck. 

From  lofty  gsllows  chuck'd ; 
When  messan  dog  treats  Jamie  Hogg 

In  fiuihion  rather  free ; 
When  Jeffie/s  sheers  cn^  Blackwood's  ears. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  ggo  we ! 

(noetr)  awaking  as  usual  ai  the  end  of  the  song. 
Bravo !  bmvo !  a  very  good  song  indeed.  I  always  said  Tom  Campbell  was 
a  clever  fbUow. 

MULLIOK. 

Tom  Campbell  !«-Bowring,  sir,  yon  mean. 

NORTH. 

Av,  Bowring--yea,  Bowringi  I  meant.    Shew  me  the  song ;  let  me  per« 
vae  It.   [^Heoifj  ''  Then,  Acy,  ooys,  down  go  we."  Bowring  may  understand 


RuBsiao,  bat  he  is  not  quitle  ceiftliiii  l»  to  his  taglisll.  Hey^  boys !  is  huua, 
boys !  rather  an  out-of-the-way  cry  for  a  iittk^  P^^* 
When  pertness^  mide  a  thriTiii]^  trade 
By  Cfroker,  thrives  bd  IhcM^^ 
How  horribly  afraid  Ml  UlM  blHlMa»bf  ]dW6^^  MKIffCtttterl 

MULLIOKl 

Doubtless.  The  alluribtk  tb  *^  j^^tiy  bigotry/'  i&  ftot  ^eti  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  Ireland,  ani  th6  itoui^  tredobitaiended  in  that  island.  But 
it  is  not  a  bad  song,  for  all  that  •  The  rhymes,  howerer,  are  poorish — The 
last  verse  strikes  me  to  b6  ftit-  the  b^t-^thst  I  ttilStti  ftlNtall  o^irtelves.  Don't 
you  think,  sir,  it  would  be  an  improvetneht  !f  ii  fllti  tbUs  ih  the  last  quatimin  ?«^ 
When  Broushftkn  shlOl  fiog  Etarfttkian  Ut^ 

(That  whip  might  borMW^d  be. 
Which  GourlaV  hdd  bii  shouldd*  bUiSe,) 
Then,  hey,  Doys,  down  go  we. 

IfOSTtl. 

I  do  not  like  parenthesis  in  tiottgB— btit  the  idea  is  godMK  On  the  whole,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  song.  Mullion,  write  to-morrow  to  Bowring,— he  lives  in 
JefiBrey's  Square,  St  'i/Lwft  Axe,— to  say  thai  I  ska!!  'elhploy  turn  in  the  soiu; 
department,  at  a  guinea  per  song,— with  libertv  lifterWaHb  tb  publish  it  with 
music  at  Power's  or  elsewaetre— besides  perraiSMon  ooeaslMKidllr  to  gather  them 
into  a  volume.  Even  if  I  reject,  as  I  sometiAklBS  Ddutrt,  I  shall  pay  him  never- 
theless,  for  I  like  to  patronilse  genitlb. 

MULLION,  (Jhaking  'meworflwAtWu) 

It  shall  be  done,  sir.  Ydu  haV6  iieeii  the  Dutnfries  ilbttfnAl'i  answer  to  the 
Farewell  to  Scotland,  sung  by  Ui6  Ensign  en  thiesame  ^toekshn  ? 

NOBTB. 

Not  I. 

MUkiLlOlt. 

111  read  it  for  you,  sir. 

IfoVLTif. 
No^keep  it  till  Sir  Mdtis^  tibraea^f  expecit  btttt  ^&fh^  ttotnent. 
Enter  Ambrose. 
▲«AkOSs. 
Mr  Tickler.    Z.^*U  Ambbo^^  ii»  T^cktkA  iMet^r^ 

TICKLBB. 

Howdoyoudo,N6Ml?-'-4iyUkn,  y^Mifr  Mmd;  H  iiil1MI|;  thne  sinee  I  saw 
either  of  you. 

M^TB. 

We  have  just  ordered  supper. 

I  am  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  slMte.  t^BikglH^iMiir  W^M^^^reeeives  orders 
"^exit—and  re-enters  with  ft  gu^f^  tf  porter,  'tthteh  Ti*otHy  gulps  at  a 
drtnight.'2    I  have  just  parted  with  H^.    Hell  be  hei^  !h  a  moment. 

Enter  Hooo. 
Is't  me  ye're  taUdn'  o',  Mr  Tkklei*?  KbUf^B  k'  id*  f^'f 

MULLiolr,  (pside.) 
I  my,  Mr  North,  did  y^  leftt  see  th^  ShepheHI^%y^  mite? 

VOB'Irlk. 
Oh,  stuff— Well,  I  shall  ftdt  WBitahdlftKrYn£Mift  Bir  ttA  IbUg-l^ged  Irish- 

Ehm'  lik  AMWO^B. 

AttBJtOllk. 

Sapper,  gentlemen,  is  neady  in  the  next  room.  Z^Exeunt  omnes. 
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8CBHB  11. 

Siyperfiiom.    JEUmndTaik* 
Etdtt  N«*Ta»  TlsxLEi^  Mvibioa^  mtd  Hdoo»    AuBBafi  pr^cednv. 

To  t^^lfly  ODOABRTY. 
ODOHK&TY. 

Joit  in  time,  I  lee.  I  hope  I  have  not  luipft  yoa  waiting.  I  was  just  dining 
witil  FMkkk  Bobcrtsonft  and  liad  to  nin  fi»r  it. 

NOBTH« 

Do  not  delay  us  longer  by  your  apologpes»    Gentlemen^  be  seated. 

iilMOfVM* 


MuixiON,  (fl^  tMMmf^Mig  ^tMswkk  wfbMd  adminH^M.) 
Thb  is  a  supper.    Ambrose^  a  diwi.    What  would  Ban7  Cornwall  say  to 

stidlialKinr 

^^  onoBBBTY. 

Kodiftnt.    He*dWiA(Gtaib^«pot. 

woB^hhi 


A  round  toble.  sir,  may  ssem  matter  of  form,  as  mv  friend  Samuel  Rogers 
Arounaiaoie,»^_j^  11iewundttbfe,>di&oriBlnay»ayiiilwdly 


A  rouna  laoie,  sir,  nwj  mmuM 

says, but teinifl«er«ri«iblltti«. "a-    i   ^      ii 

'    0m  peace  to  Euiwpe,  may  sttU  be  seen  at  Aix-U-ChapeUe. 
^     ■  iiooo. 

19(MlH^ttia^8illfeMAddlfthti«davfrVJolttiiKyOMte  VeravBipebt. 

W6]t«BTT. 

I  had  father  see  ii  tMfe  i^hloh  miM  give  ojMets  «6  tfu  fmsnt  tonpn^ 
Do  you  like  these  ojFM6l1i^ 

OlfMBVBtr.  ^_ 

Excellent  indeed.  I  own,  however,  I  itai  nstiiMl  iii^gh  *o  {mete  the 
Iiish.    The  Carlingfiwd  oysters ^  ,^  ^  ^ 

A  maxim,  hem ! 

OlMmtttlYV. 

—Are  small,biArfAV«««»*^*«*^<^-  The«IitidojJt«^«my,  so 
called  alter  a  femfly  of  that  name,  not  ftam  any  blandness  of  their  taste,  are 
jggbil.   iT^Ate  yg  ym  ^hMrte^  W>  ^giBa«i<»J^  big  im  y<wr  TOariwii  teiert 

lfULLI0)f. 

Wbidi  do  you  iffefer  ? 


I9f)  KoeU$  Amkrogkmm.    N^  XtllL  QJan- 

Bcmitm  ni. 

The  Piukchery^  aliaa  Estaminei, 

iSaler  No&TB  md  2W&    Tkejf  are  teaie4,  and  eommmee  opmmiioms. 

Hae  ye  seen.  Captain,  the  aoswer  ta  your  blackguard  san^;  about  Soodand, 
in  the  uvaa£nu  Journal  ^ 

ODOHEETY* 

Not  I.  I  read  no  papen  but  the  Mesning  Chronide,  and  Pearce  Egui'M 
Diapatch.  They  contain  all  the  spreea.  My  firiend,  John  Bkek,  ia  gveal  on 
the  subject  of  watchmen— «nd  aa  for  Pearce,  I  need  not  sound  his  praiaea. 
What  is  the  song,  Hogg  ? 

HOOO. 

W^  then,  my  bid^  111  juat  sing  it  to  you. 

MOLL10V. 

It  is  happy  for  Sinclair  that  he  haa  kft.the  country, 
■ooa  {Sing9*) 

TO  OBOBEETV, 

InJmwerto «'  FarmoeU,"  6^. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon. 

Go,  get  thee  to  thine  own  oountrie; 
If  ever  you  cross  the  Border  again. 

The  mucids  diel  accompany  thee. 
There's  mon}r  a  tree  in  fur  Sicotland, 

And  there  is  ane,  the  gaUowa^trae, 
On  which  we  hang  the  Irish  rognea, 

A  fitting  place  it  ia  for  thee. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon. 

Too  Rood  u»r  thee  is  brose  ana  kale  :-r 
We'ye  lads  and  ladies  gay  in  the  land, 

Bonuv  lasses,  and  nut-brown  ale. 
When  tnou  goest  to  merry  Carlisle^ 

Welcome  take  thy  loud  kughters  three ; 
But  know  that  the  most  of  our  beggarly  dan 

Came  ftom  th0  ffoly  Jjind,  llkettiee. 

G<sget  tbi^floil^,  tbq^  bVKirly  iMm^ 

On  thef  01^  maidaiv  neniaeil  Pf  an^lle  :^ 
Our  pipers  they  soom'd  to  b^  iVom  thee, 

A  nalf'-starved  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Go  rather  aqd  herd  thy  fisither^s  pigs. 

And  feed  on  'tatoes  and  butter-milk ; 
But  return  not  to  the  ftineAj  North, 

Land  of  the  tartan,  the  bonnet^  and  kilt. 

OnOHEJ^TY. 

A  song  by  no  means  to  be  aneeied  at.  But  wliy  do  th^  lather  the  song  on 
Scotlai»a<Mrm#?   v 

TICKLEa. 

Is  i^no^  yours,  tbw? 

ODOHERTY, 

Not  at  all.  I  suns;  it  in  this  room — ^but  so  have  I  sung  many  a  chant  of 
Captain  Morris's  and  Ned  Lysaght's  ;  but  are  thev  therefore  mine  P  Johnny 
Brayhim  would  be  the  greateat  songwriter  in  the  Idngdoni  at  that  rate. 

HOETH. 

I  know  it  18  not  youra— hut  ^t  hta  been  genenlly  attributed  to  you. 

OnpHEETY. 

Everything  good  in  a  certain  line  Is^— 

TICKLER. 

Which  certain  line,  enire  nous,  is  the  bladcguard'line.  Where's  the  atoup  ? 
onoHEaTY. 

So  be  it  But  as  for  thia  song,  if  you  will  turn  up  the  London  Magazine 
for  February,  1823,  the  yery  number,  by  the  by,  which  oontaina  the  attack 
on  Peveril — you  will  see  a  tale  of  AUan  Ctmningnam's,  entitled  and  called  Cor- 
pml  C^lville,  in  which  that  very  "  FarweH  to  heggtrly  SooUaad"  oocaTs. 
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Ill  wxite  to  Alkn  the  morn  aboat  it   There,  Mr  Tiddler^it^  nudst  toonu 

ODOHBETY. 

JkJid  if  yoo  6xh  tell  hhn,  though  it  is  paned  olP  there  as  an  eld  song,  that  I 
shrewdly  snspect  it  to  be  his  own^^tnd  add,  that  I  think  it  is  his  best 

NOftTR. 

The  sugar,  Tim.-^I  think  I  heard  the  song  fifty  years  ago— but  Alhm  is  a 
Hkdy  man  enough  to  pass  off  an  afflur  of  his  own  as  an  old  one. 

TICKLES. 

'    The  Row  g^es  a  fine  notion  of  the  relative  sdes  of  the  two  Magaxmes. 

MOETH. 

Pooh !  pooh  !  We  all  remember  how  helwmmed  diat  poor  ass  Ciomek.  But 
fhe  thing  is  not  worth  the  words  wasted  about  it  I  see  the  London  has  al- 
tered its  plan.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it.  Ensign  ? 

OnOHEBTY. 

Very  little.  I  understand  tha|Jhere  was  a  turn-out  among  the  workmen, 
whidi  made  Taylor  come  to  terms:  The  old  hands  continue— -I  do  not  thinlc 
Aey  haTe  got  any  new  ones.    Lamb  is  a  dever  fellow. 

MULLION. 

They  have  augmented  the  price  and  quantity. 

ODOHERTY. 

Price,  oertainly,  but  not  quantitj.  For  you  know  enough  of  printing,  Mr 
Secretary,  to  see  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  kind  of  type,  and^a  more  qia- 
ring  distribution  of  it,  th^  actually  hare  less  matter  than  before. 

MDLLIOK. 

Their  subscribers  will  scarcely  thank  them  for  that 

NORTH. 

Silence,  gentlemen,  I  insist,  on  such  a  topic — ^it  is  highly  indelicate  in  my 
ftioids,  and  I  shall  not  permit  it. 

HOOO. 

Weely  afio:  a',  ye've  brewed  a  dacentish  joog. 

TICICLSK. 

C<Risidering !  {aside*y^l  say.  North,  ha?e  you  read  that  jpamphlet  of  Blaek^^ 
wood's  on  the  proposed  Change  in  the  Administration  of  Cnminal  Justice  here 
in  Scotia? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Hm^  and  I  assure  you  I  think  it  the  best  pamphlet  that  has  appear- 
ed anvwhere  this  many  a  day.  Tommy  Kennedy,  poor  devil,  is  oertainly  both 
basted  and  dished  to  ms  heart's  content  at  last 

TICKLER. 

Ay,  indeed.  A  proper  fellow  for  a  legislator — a  Solon,  with  a  witness,  is 
Master  Tommy  1    Whose  is  the  pamphlet,  by  the  way  ? 

NORTH. 

I  don't  know.  Ebony,  as  usual,  sports  mum.  Quite  impenetrable,  you 
know. 

TICKLER. 

Bless  me,  only  look  at  Hogg ! 

ODOBERTT. 

What  a  grand  repose !  Why,  the  man  sleeps  like  a  very  murderer.  How 
the  porker  snores  1 

NORTH, 

Poor  James.    He  has  ridden  seven-and-thirty  miles  of  a  very  roudi  road, 
to-day,  yon  must  remember — and  that  at  the  tail  of  h^K  a  hundred  kylies, 
too.    What  would  not  I  give,  now,  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  that  style.    Tou 
might  blow  up  the  castle,  and  he  would  not  hear  it — ^not  one  jot 
O  Fortunati  AgriooLe,  sua  si  Ixma  norint ! 

OnOHERTY. 

Why,  Jem  does  know  his  own  felicities.  He's  a  very  contented  leUow,  I 
must  say  that  £ar  him. 

NORTH. 

,  Not  a  better  creature  living— and  yet  you,  you  dog-faced  devO,  how  you 
cni  him*  That  paper  on  him  and  CampbeU  is  reallj  one  of  the  most  inde^ 
fensible  pieces  of  your  Uadcg^iardlsm  I  nave  met  with  latelv.  Fie,  ^e.  Sir 
Mfsguk ;  men  like  these,  sir,  sre  not  to  be  dealt  wid^  in  such  a  niffiaiUy  fa« 
shion.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  su-,  neither  England  nor  Scotland  wiU  en« 
Vol.  XVII.  Q 
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dure  to  see  Campbell  or  Hogg  held  up.  to  that  broad  absurd  aort  of  ridicule* 
'lis  too  base  a  paper. 

ODOHEBTY. 

You  have  not  put  it  in^  then  ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh !  I  put  it  in  without  scruple.  Why  should  you  not  say  your  saj  P 
— I  can  answer  it^  however. — ^'Tis  your  own  affidr^  sir^  not  mine.  Editonng 
is  a  mere  humbug  now-a-d&ys.  I  must  put  in  whatever  you  lads  write,  else  I 
lose  you.  Heaven  knows  how  often  vou  go  against  my  grain,  all  of  you — ^but 
you,  especially,  ODoherty,  ye're  really  a  most  reckless  fellow  when  you  take 
your  pen  in  hand. 

ODOHaaTY. 

Ay,  a  proper  distinction.  I  am  courtesy  itself  when  my  fingers  are  dean. 
So  indeed  is  Gifford  himself,  I  hear.  So  wss  Byron.  So  was  Peter  Pindar. 
All  excellently  well-bred,  civil  creatures  over  a  tumbler. 

TICKLER^ 

I  don't  understand  your  mixing  me  up  ^th  such  company.  North.  For  my 
part,  I  look  on  myself  as  a  perfect  Christian,  compared  to  the  like  of  ODoherty 
or  Gi£ford. 

NOATH. 

Well,  well,  arrange  your  own  precedence.  Gents.  So  Gi£S)rd  has  at  last 
laid  aside  the  sceptre,  ODoherty  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Sceptre,  indeed !  Murray  always  held  the  sceptre  himself.  Would  you 
have  two  kings  of  firentforcf  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  no,  I  agree  with  the  Mfeonian.    In  all  caaefr— 

'Elf  BM-tXivc  «  ihem  K(nv  «rat?  ayxoXiz/unTM 
ODOHERTY. 

Do  you  know  the  successor  in  the  Moravian  prime  ministry — Coleridge  ? 

MULLIOK. 

Is  it  the  Barrister,  or  the  Parson  ?  Pooh !  I  was  forgetting,  the  parson  is 
made  a  bishop  of— is  he  not  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  yes;  the  nei^  Bishop  of  Botany  Bay. 

NORTH. 

Of  Barbadoes,  if  you  please. 

ODOHERTY.  ^ 

Ay,  ay.  '  They  should  have  sent  out  a  black  bishop,  as  you  once  said, 
North. 

MULLION. 

Clearly.    So  the  barrister  is  to  be  editor  ?    Will  that  mend  his  practice  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Dish  it,  of  course.    'Tis  not  everybody  can  play  the  Jeffrey. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  he  is  a  sensible,  worthy  young  man.  I  hope  he  will  find  his  shoulders 
broad  enough.    Make  another  jug,  Morgan. 

TICKLER. 

They  tell  me  he's  a  wonderful  churchman.  Even  higher  than  the  old  one: 
— Here^  VU  make  this  jug.    The  last  was  too  sweet. 

NORTH. 

Well,  well.  There  are  two  or  three  first-rate  articles  in  this  last  Number  of 
Murray  on  ecclesiastical  subjects — really  first-rates — quite  admirable ;  both 
the  knowledge,  and  the  sense,  and  the  temper.  This  tone  is  the  very  thing  to 
do  good. — lUng  for  some  boiling  water. 

TICKLER  {Sings  and  gives  his  mandate.) 

I  wonder  why  they  don't  grapple  like  men  with  some  of  the  real  question  a 

e>iiig.  Who  cares  a  fig  about  the  old  canting  ass,  Newton  ^  Why  don't  they 
y  hsnd  upon  the  Catholics  ?  Why  don't  they  treat  the  West  Indies  witn 
something  like  vigour  ?  Why  have  we  nothing  about  the  Greeks  or  the  Spa« 
niards? 

MULLION. 

Or  the  Irish  lads,  my  hearty  ? 


<98i.;]  iVMat  Ambronana.     iV^  XFIIf,  Its 

TIOKLZR. 

Tne,  Ihflir  months  Mem  to  be  oomfletely  sealed  np  is  to  aH  the  really 
sdzTing  pointfl.  A  «old«hlooded^  ranooxxrasj  cautiouB^  cowardly  pock !  Give 
0ie4he  whisky  bottle,  NorA. 

OBORBRTY. 

There's  Tickler  himself  fbr  you— !  Why  don't  you  grapple,  as  you  call  it, 
with  some  of  those  grand  topics  yoarselfj  Mister  Timotheus  ?— Do  you  want 
the  B«gar? 

TICKLER. 

Me? — ^I  hate  all  bothering  topics.  I  like  best  to  thrtun  away  on  my  own 
old  chords.    Here,  taste  this^  Baronet. 

ODOHERTY. 

Vcrj  ftir  indeed.    A  single  sHce  of  the  lemon  pee!,  if  yon  please. 

NORTH. 

No  ac^  in  the  jng.    If  yon  wish  it,  you  ^ay  make  a  tumbler. 

«  QJDOHERTY. 

Fooh !  X  don't  care  a  straw  about  it.  It  will  do  as  it  is.  I  only  thought  we 
migfat  take  advantage  of  Hogg's  slumbers,  to  give  ourselves  the  variety,  of  a 
aii^  round  of  punch-demj. — ^Have  you  seen  Hannah  More's  new  bode  ? 

NORTH. 

On  Prayer  ?— Oh  yes,  'tis  far  her  best.  A  really  ezoellent  treatise.  It  will 
live. — ^That  water  could  not  have  been  boiling,  Timothy.  A  plague  on  that 
waiter  !  He  thought  the  brass  kettle  would  look  better,  and  so  lie  has  half 
spoiled  our  jorum. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  never  yet  met  with  what  I  could  call  a  really  bad  jug  of  toddy.  This,  I 
assure  you,  is  quite  drinkable.  You  have  made  your  mouth  so  hot  with  these 

Ctets,  that  nothing  appears  more  than,  lukewarm  to  you.    Try  another 
aper. 

NORTH. 

Transeat. — ^Look  at  Clavers.  He  absolutely  imitates  the  very  snore  of  his 
master. 

TICKLER. 

A  fine  old  dog,  really. — By  the  by,  have  you  heard  how  Queen  Hynde  is 
doing? 

NORTH. 

Very  wdl,  I  believe  ;  and  no  wonder.    "Hs  certainly  his  best  poem. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  it.  What  with  dinners,  and  so  forth,  I 
never  get  reading  anything  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

ODOHERTY. 

'Tis  really  a  ffood,  bold,  manly  sort  of  production.  There's  a  vigour  about 
him,  even  m  the  bad  passages,  that  absolutely  surprises  one.  Oi^  he  goes, 
fl^ani,  splash— By  Jupiter,  there's  a  real  thundering  energy  about  the  aS^ 

NORTH* 

Hand  me  the  volume.  Ensign.— That's  it  below  Brewster's  JoumaL  Thank 
ye. 

TICKLER. 

I  thought  it  had  been  a  quarto. 

NORTH. 

No,  no,  that  humbug  is  dean  gone  at  all  events.  No  quarto  poems  now, 
Mr  Tickler. 

ODOHERTY. 

Just  read  the  opening  paragraph.  By  jingo,  I  could  hear  it  a  hundred 
times. 

NORTH. 

There,  read  it  yourself.    I  never  could  spout  poetry. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  flatter  myself  I  have  a  good  deal  of  Coleridge's  sif\e  of  enundatipn  about 
me  when  I  cuooee.    Shall  I  sport  this  in  my  most  moving  manner  ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh!  don't  be  a  fool.  Read  it  as  it  ought  to  be  read.  You  have  seldom  read 
anythinf^  more  w<^thy  of  being  treated  with  respect  Take  off  your  tipple, 
andbegm. 
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ODOHBRTY  {rcads^ 


Cio*. 


^  Then  wIm  a  tlme<— 4>at  it  is  gone  !-^ 
When  he  that  ett  on  Aibyn's  thnme 
Over  his  kindred  Scots  alone 

Upheld  a  fieither's  sway; 
Unmix*d  and  nnalloy'd  they  stood 
With  plodding  l^ct  of  Cimbrian  brood, 
Or  sullen  Saxon's  pamper'd  blood« 

Their  bane  on  future  day. 
Nations  arose,  and  nations  fell, 
But  still  his  sacred  citadel 
Of  Grampian  cliff  and  trackless  dell 

The  Caledonian  held. 
Grim  as  the  wolf  that  guards  his  young. 
Above  the  dark  defile  he  hung. 
With  targe  and  claymore  forward  flung; 
The  stoutest  heart»  the  proudest  tongue. 

Of  foemen  there  was  quell'd ! 
The  plumed  chief,  the  plaided  dan, 
MockM  at  the  might  of  mortal  many- 
Even  those  the  world  who  overran 

Were  from  that  bourn  expeird. 
Then  stood  the  Scot  unmoved  and  ftiee^ 
Wldl*d  by  Mff  hills  and  sounding  sea; 
Child  of  the  ocean  and  the  wood, 
The  frith,  the  forest,  gave  him  food ; 


His  conch  the  heatb  on  sumner  eveop 
His  coverlet  the  dottd  of  heaven. 
While  from  Ae  winter  wind  and  alMl 
ne  bothy  was  a  shelter  meet 
His  home  was  in  the  desM  mde^ 
His  range  the  mountain  solttode; 
The  sward  beneath  the  forest  tree 
His  revel-liall,  his  sanetuiry; 
His  court  of  equity  and  righ^ 
His  tshemacle,  was  the  height  %  - 
The  field  of  lame  his  death-bed  stem. 
His  cemetery  the  lonely  eaten. 
Such  was  the  age,  and  sudi  Uie  day. 
When  young  Queen  Hynde,  with  gentle 

sway, 
Ruled  o*er  a  people  bold  and  free^ 
From  vale  of  Clyde  to  Orcady. 
The  tale  is  old,  but  the  event 
ConfirmM  by  dreadful  moni^ment 
Her  sire  had  eastern  vales  laid  waste^  • 
The  Pict  subdued,  the  Saxon  chased. 
And  dying  old  and  loved,  resign'd 
The  sceptre  to  his  lovely  Hynde**' 


TICKLER. 

Tliere  is  a  fine  breadth  and  boldneaa  of  utterance 


Very  beautifiil  indeed, 
about  tbia. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  indeed  is  there.  Here,  ODoherty,  give  me  the  bode  You  read  the 
passage  very  weU — ^very  well  indeed. — This  Queen  Hynde,  you  see.  Tickler, 
18  left  in  rather  a  difficult  situation.  The  Norse  King  comes  over  the  sea,  to 
wed  her.  vi  et  armU,  and  her  Majesty  sets  off  for  Icolmkill,  to  consult  old 
Saint  Coiumba,  who  was  then  and  tnere  in  all  his  glory.  She  gets  among  aXk 
the  old  monks  with  her  maids  of  honour  about  her,  and  nretty  work  there  is 
of  it.  One  impodent  little  cutty,  of  the  name  of  Wickea  Wene,  is  capitally 
touched  off.—  Lythe  and  listen,  tordlingajree—^reads.) 
>   **  Come,  view  the  barefoot  group  with    Whene'er  a  &ce  she  could  espy 


Kneelmg  upon  one  bended  khee» 
In  two  long  piles— a  lane  between, 
Where  pass  the  maidenaand  their  queen. 
Up  to  die  sacred  altar  stone, 
mere  good  Colnmha  stands  alone. 

There  was  one  maiden  of  the  train  ' 
Known  by  the  name  of  Wicked  Wene ; 
A  krvdy  thing,  of  slender  make, 
Who  mischief  vrrought   for   mischiefs 

sake;  ' 

And  never  was  her  heart  so  pleased 
As  when  a  man  she  vex*d  or  teazed. 
By  few  at  eourt  she  was  apptoved. 
And  yet  by  all  too  well  beloved ; 
So  dark,  so  powerful  was  her  eye, 
Her  mien  so  witching  and  so  sly« 
That  every  youth,  as  she  inclined. 
Was  mortified,  reserved,  or  kind ; 
This  day  would  curse  her  in  dtsdan. 
And  next  would  sigh  for  Wicked  Wene. 

No  sooner  had  this  &iry  eyed 
The  looks  demure  on  either  side^ 
Than  all  her  spuits  'gan  to  play 
With  keen  desire  to  work  deiay. 


Of  more  than  meet  solemnitv, 

llien  would  she  tramp  his  crumpled 

toes. 
Or,  with  sharp  fillip  on  the  nose. 
Make  the  poor  brothcir  start  and  atare^ 
With  watery  eyes  and  bristling  hair. 
And  yet  this  wayward  elf  the  while 
Inflicted  all  with  sudi  a  smile, 
That  every  monk,  for  all  his  pain, 
Look*d  as  he  wishM  it  done  again. 
Saint    Oran   scarce   the    coil 


With  holy  anger  g1ow*d  his  look; 
But,  judging  sUH  the  imp  would  cease. 
He  knit  his  brows,  and  held  hispeaee.    * 

At  length  the  little  demon  strode 
Up  to  a  huge  daik  man  of  God ; 
Her  soft  hand  on  his  temple  laid. 
To  feel  how  fair  his  pulses  play'd ; 
Thai,  by  the  beard  his  fte^e  aha  laiMd^ 
And  on  the  astonished  bedesman  gaaed 
Wab  sveh  eachantmient,  each  addma^ 
Sdchalyv  iasidiow  widcedneiSy 
That,  spite  of  Uisult  and  amaze, 
Softer  and  softer  wai*d  lus  gaae, 


THI  aU  hit  itopid  tee  wh  blent 
With  nute  olftwkward  languubmenC 

Seint  Ofea  ewr    in  trumpet  tonei 
He  9riei— '  &ten»  avoid  {--bcgODe  1 
Hence  !-^eU  awajrl  for,  bj  the  rood, 
Te*re  ficnde  in  ferm  of  ileab  end  blood!' 
Golumbe  bedcoa'd  s  ell  wee  stUL 
Hjnde  loiew  the  mover  of  the  illy 
And,  instant  tuming.  k>ok'd  for  Wene : 
« I  toM  tkiecwgir],  and  teli  ^;ain» 
For  onee  remember  wliere  tboumrt. 
And  be  doe  reverence  thy  part.'— 

TiCKLsm. 

WondcfftiHy  wpMneA,  ivetty.   Why,  this  ii  ittinf tdy  better  dum  the  nan*, 
tive  parte  of  the  Queen's  Widre.    Hogg  is  improying,  die. 

FORTH. 

To  be  erne  he  is^He  hae  the  true  staff  in  htm,  ledt.  Hetr  again-^re^klr.) 


Low  bow'd  the  imp  with  leemlygiBee^ 
Aad  hamUy  thew'd  to  acqoieeee  i 
Bat  mischief  on  that  Updid  lie^ 
And  sly  dissembUge  in  the  eyeu 
Sesroe  had  her  mistress  ceased  to  speslcy 
When  form*d  the  dimple  on  her  cheeki 
And  her  Iceen  glance  did  well  bewray 
Who  next  shooM  &11  the  jackaU's  prey. 
Saint  Orui,  woe  be  to  the  time 
She  mark'd  thy  purity  aublinel" 


*  Ere  that  time,  Wene,  full  silently. 
Had  slid  np  to  Saint  Oran's  knee. 
And  ogled  him  with,  look  so  bland, 
lliat  all  his  efforts  coald  not  ftand; 
Sudi  language  hung  on  every  glance ; 
Sach  sweet  proroking  impudence. 

At  firit  he  tried  with  look  severe 
Hist  nlent  eloquence  to  sear. 
But  little  ween'd  the  fiuiy's  skill, 
He  tried  what  was  impossible ! 
His  flnsh  of  wiath,  and  glance  ohkind. 
Were  anodynes  onto  her  mind. 
Then  she  wt>uld  look  demure,  and  sigh, 
And  ^k  in  graceful  courtesy ; 
Bresaboth  her  bands  on  her  fidr  breast, 
And  look  vrimt  eould  not  be  exprest! 
Whhn  o*er  his  frame  her  ghmce  would 


No  one  perceived  the  elfs  despight. 
Nor  good  Saint  Oran*s  awkward  plight. 
So  quick  the  motion  of  her  eye. 
All  things  at  once  she  seemM  to  spy; 
For  Hynde,  who  lo?ed  her,  wont  to 

eay, 
For  all  her  fheaks  by  night  and  day, 
Tbough  mischief  was  her  hourly  meed. 
She  ne'er  could  catch  her  in  the  deed. 
So  instsntly  she  wrought  the  harm. 
Then,  as  by  momentary  charm. 
Stood  all  composed,  with  simplest  graces 
With  look  demure  and  thoughtfol  fiioe^ 
As  if  unconscious  of  offence. 
The  statue  of  meek  innocence ! 
Of  Oran's  wrath  none  saw  the  root. 
The  queen  went  on,  and  all  were  mute," 


stray. 

He  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say  { 
Why,  it's  qnite  capital  all  thia    The  rhythm  is  quite  aaunatiqg. 

TICKLBB. 

Pergew   Another  icreed,  Chxiatoi^er.    Shall  I  fill  your  glass  ? 

N«ETH. 

Yes.    Stir  the  fire,  ODobcrty.   Bnt  lofUy,  don't  waken  Clavers.—'' Gent^ 
ly  stir."   Tliat  will  do,  sir.  Here  goes  the  Bard  again. 

'  Soseee  had  he  said  the  word,  Ameth     Had,  by  that  maiden's  fond  intent. 


When  petulant  and  pesterous  Wene 
Kneel'd  on  the  sand  and  olasp*d  his 

Inee, 
And  thus  address'^  her  earnest  plea  ;-^ 

'  O,  holy  sire  1  be  it  my  meed 
With  tliee  a  heavenly  life  to  lead ; 
Here  do  I  erave  to  scjonm  still, 
A  nun,  or  abbess,  which  you  wffl ; 
For  mveh  I  Vm^  to  taste  wl&  thee 
A  fife  of  peace  and  purity. 
Nay,  tliihk  not  me  to  drive  away, 
For  here  I  am,  and  here  Til  stiT', 
To  teach  toy  tie<  the  right  to  scan, 
And'point  the  path  of  truth  to  man.*«^ 

'  The  path  of  trodi !'  Sahit  Oran  crie^ 
His  month  aad  eyes  distended  wide ; 
It  was  not  said.  It  was  not  spoke, 
*Twas  like  a  groan  from  prison  broke, 
With  aoch  a  hnrit  of  mlMng  breath. 
As  if  the  pore  and  holy  feith 


Been  wholly  by  the  roots  uprent^- 
<  The  path  of  truth  !— O  God  of  hea- 

ven! 
Be  my  indignant  oath  foigiven ! 
For,  by  thy  vales  of  light  I  swear. 
And  all  the  saints  that  sojourn  there^ 
If  ever  again  a  iiemale  eye, 
That  pole-star  of  iniquity. 
Shed  its  dire  influence  through  oar  fene. 
In  it  no  longer  I  remain. 

<  Were  Ood  for  trial  here  to  throw 
Han^s  ruthless  and  eternal  fbe. 
And  ask  with  which  I  would  contend, 
I*d  drive  thee  hence,  and  take  the  fiend  1 
The  derH,  man  may  hold  at  bay, 
With  book,  and  bead,  and  holy  lay ; 
But  from  the  snare  of  woman's  wile. 
Her  breath,  and  sin^plifted  smile-* 
No  power  of -man  may  'scape  that  gm. 
His  foe  is  in  the  tool  within. 


ta 
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<  O !  if  bwide  the  walks  of  men. 
In  green^wood  glade,  and  mooataiB-glen* 
Rise  weeds  so  feir  to  look  upon, 
Woe  to  the  land  of  Caledon ! 
Its  strength  shall  waste,  its  vitals  burn, 
And  all  its  honours  overturn. 
Go,  get  thee  from  our  coast  away, 
Thou  floweret  of  a  scorching  day  ? 
Thou  art,  if  mien  not  thee  belies, 
A  demon  in  an  angel's  guise.*— 

'  Angels  indeed !'  said  Lachlan  Dhu, 
As  from  the  strand  the  boat  withdrew. 
Lac^n  was  he  whom  Wene  address'd. 
Whose  temple  her  soft  hand  had  press'd ; 
Whose  beard  she  caught  with  flippant 

grace, 
And  smiled  upon  his  sluggish  face. 
A  burning  sigh  his  bosom  drew ! 

*  Angels  indeed  i'  said  Lachlan  Dhu.— 

*  Lachlan,'  the  Father  cried  with  heat, 

*  Thou  art  a  man  of  thoughts  unmeet! 
For  that  same  sigli,  and  utterance  too, 
Hiou  Shalt  a  grievous  penance  do. 
Angels,  forsooth! — O  God,  I  pray, 
Sudi  blooming  angels  keep  away!'— 
Lachlan  tumM  round  in  seeming  pain, 
Look'd  up  to  heaven,  and  sigh'd  again ! 

Fh>m  that  time  forth,  it  doth  appear. 
Saint  Oran's  penance  was  severe  ; 
He  fiasted,  pray'd,  and  wept  outright. 
Slept  on  the  cold  stone  all  the  night : 
And  then,  as  if  for  error  gross. 
He  caused  them  bind  him  to  the  cross. 
Unclothe  his  back,  and,  man  by  man, 
To  lash  him  till  the  red  blood  ran. 
But  then— or  yet  in  after  time. 
No  one  could  ever  learn  his  crime ; 
Each  keen  inquiry  proved  in  vain, 
Iliough   all  supposed  he    dream'd  of 

Wene. 
Alas,  what  woes  her  mischief  drew 
On  Oran  and  on  Iiachlan  Dhu  I 

Sweet  maiden,  I  thy  verdict  claim ; 
Was  not  Saint  Oran  sore  to  blame 
For  so  inflicting  pains  condign  ? 
O  think,  if  such  a  doom  were  thine ! 
Of  thy  day-thoughts  I  nothing  know. 
Nor  of  thy  dreams— «nd  were  it  so, 
They  would  but  speak  thy  guileless  core. 
And  I  should  love  thee  still  the  more. 
But  ah !  if  I  were  scourged  to  be 
For  every  time  I  dream  of  thee. 
Full  hardly  would  thy  poet  thrive  ! 
Harsh  is  his  song  that's  flay*d  alive  ! 
Then  let  us  breathe  the  grateful  vow,  - 
That  stem  Saint  Oran  lives  not  now. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  bark  went 
slow. 
The  tide  was  high,  the  wind  was  low; 


And  ere  they  won  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
The  beauteous  group  grew  mute  and  dull. 
Silent  they  )ean*d  against  the  prow. 
And  heard  the  gurgftng  waves  below. 
Playing  so  near  with  ohucUing  freely 
They  almost  ween'd  it  wet  the  cheek  ^ 
One  single  inch  'twist  them  and  death.  - 
They  wonder'd  at  their  cordial  fiuth! 

During  the  silent,  airy  dream,  • 
This  tedious  sailing  with  the  stream, 
Old  Ila  Glas  his  harp-strings  rung, 
With  hand  elate,  and  puled  and  aung 
A  direful  tale  of  woe  and  weir. 
Of  bold  unearthly  mountaineer ; 
A  lay  full  tisesome,  stale,  and  bare» 
As  most  of  northern  ditties  are : 
I  leam'd  it  from  a  bard  of  Mull, 
Who  deem'd  it  high  and  wonderful; 
*Tis  poor  and  vacant  as  the  man ; 
I  scorn  to  say  it  though  I  can. 

Maid  of  Dunedin,  thou  ma/st  see. 
Though  long  I  strove  to  pleasure  theet 
That  now  I've  changed  my  timid  tone, 
And  sing  to  please  myself  alone ; 
And  thou  wilt  read,  when,  well  I  wot, 
I  care  not  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Tes,  ni  be  querulous  or  boon. 
Flow  with  the  tide,  change  with  the 

moon; 
For  what  am  I,  or  what  art  thou. 
Or  what  the  cloud  and  radiant  bow. 
Or  what  are  watcrSi  winds,  and  seas. 
But  elemental  energies? 
The  sea  must  flow,  the  cloud  descend. 
The  thunder  burst,  the  rainbow  bend. 
Not  when  they  would,  but  when  they  can. 
Fit  emblems  of  the  soul  of  man ! 
Then  let  me  frolic  while  I  may, 
The  sportive  vagrant  of  a  day ; 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  time,  . 
Be  it  a  toy,  or  theme  sublime ; 
Wing  the  thin  air  or  starry  sheen. 
Sport  with  the  child  upon  the  green ; 
Dive  to  the  sea-maid's  coral  domoi 
Or  fliiry's  visionary  home ; 
Sail  on  the  whirlwind  or  the  storm. 
Or  trifle  with  the  maiden's  form, 
Or  raise  up  spirits  of  the  hill. 
But  only  if,  and  wheji  I  will. 

Say,  may  the  meteor  of  the  wild. 
Nature's  unstaid,  erratic  child. 
That  glimmers  o'er  the  forest  fen. 
Or  twinkles  in  the  darksome  glen- 
Can  that  be  bound  ?  can  that  be  rein'd  ? 
By  cold  ungeniai  rules  restrain'd? 
No !— leave  it  Q'er  its  ample  home. 
The  boundless  wilderness,  to  roam! 
To  gleam,  to  tremble,  and  to  die, 
'Tis  Nature's  error,  so  am  I !" 


Heyho !  the  jug,  the  jug ! 

TICKLER. 

There— why  all  this  is  quite  the  thing— the  very  thing.   Is  the  poem  equal. 
North? 
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KOBTH. 

Ofoounenol.  'TIiHo^b.  There  are  mtny  thiiigs  in  it  as  abraid  as  pos« 
nble — aome  real  monstroaties  of  ataff— but,  on  the  whole,  this,  sir,  is  James 
HogtfB  maaterpieee,  and  that  is  siying  somethinff,  I  guess.  There  is  a  more 
siutsmed  ngonr  and  force  over  the  whole  strain  toan  he  ever  conld  hit  before; 
and  though,  pethaps,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  chsiming  aa  my  Bonny  Kill 
meny,  that  was  but  a  hiallad  by  itself— while  here,  sir,  here  we  have  a  real 
wsrinaumlike  poem— a  production  rq^ularly  pkn^ed,  and  powerfully  executed. 
Sir,  James  Hogg  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  true  worthies  of  this  sge. 

TICKLBB. 

Who  doubts  it?  Keep  us  all,  the  Jug  is  out  again  1  Come,  Chxistopher,  111 
try  the  thing  once  more,  if  youll  read,  whOe  my  fingers  are  at  woric 

NOBTH. 

Nay,  nay,  £ur  play's  a  jewel.  Give  me  the  materials.  Tun.  Here,  Sir  Mor« 
gsn,  Tou  shaU  read,  while  I  create.   Give  me  the  bottle,  I  say.— This  shall  be 

TICKLER. 

''  like  coats  in  heraldry,  two  of  the  first."— Shakespeare  \~^em  ! 

NOBTH. 

Esta    There,  ODoherty,  read  what  I  have  marked. 

OD0H£BTT. 
''  —  (M  v^iwn  ifA0aa'i\vn  V^ — hem  ! — 


*  Whoe'er  in  future  time  Bball  stray 
O'er  these  wild  valleys  west  awny. 
Where  first,  by  many  a  trackless  strand, 
The  Caledonian  held  command ; 
Where   ancient    Lorn,   from   northern 

shores 
'Of  Clyde  to  where  Glen-Connel  roan^ 
Presents  in  frowning  majesty 
Her  thoQsand  headlands  to  the  sea : 
O,  traveller !  wbomme'er  thoo  art, 
Tom  not  aside,  with  timid  heart, 
At  Connal's  tide,  but  joamey  on 
lb  the  old  site  of  Beregon ;    . 
I  pledge  my  word,  whether  tboa  lovest 
The  poet's  tale,  or  disapprovest, 
So  short,  so  easy  is  the  way. 
The  scene  shall  well  thy  pains  repay ; 
There  shalt  thou  view  on  rock  soblime, 
Tbe  mins  grey  of  early  time. 
Where,  frowning  o'er  the  foamy  ilood. 
The  mightj  halls  of  Selma  stood. 
And  mark  a  valley  stretching  wide, 
Inwairdby  clilTs  on  either  side, 
By  carving  shore,  where  billows  broke. 
And  triple  wall,  from  rocic  to  rock ; 
Ixiw  In  that  stnut^  from  bay  to  bay, 
The  ancient  Beregonium  lay. 

Old  Beregon !  what  soul  so  tame 
Of  Scot  that  warms  not  at  thy  name  ? 
Or  where  the  bard,  of  northern  dime, 
lliat  loves  not  songs  of  Seima's  time  ? 
Yes,  while  so  many  legends  tell 
Of  deeds,  and  woes^  that  there  befell, 

By  Jericho,  this  is  almost  as  good  as  a  bit  of  Marmion. 
i^ophthegms,  as  he  would  call  them. 

NOBTH. 

The  Shepherd  has  some  grand  notes  about  the  Celtic  capital  of  Beregon,  or 


These  ruins  shall  be  dear  to  fiune, 
And  brook  the  loved^the  sacred  name. 

Nay,  look  around,  on  green-sea  wave. 
On  cliff,  and  shelve,  which  breakers  lave ; 
On  stately  towers  and  ruins  grey. 
On  moat,  and  island,  glen,  and  bay  ; 
On  remnants  of  the  forest  pine. 
Old  tenants  of  that  mountain  reign ; 
On  cataract  and  shaggy  mound. 
On  mighty  mountains  fStf  around 
Jura's  hit  bosom,  form'd  and  full ; 
Ibe  dark  and  shapeless  groups  of  Mull ; 
Others  far  north,  in  luue  that  sink. 
Proud  Nevis,  on  Lochaber's  brink. 
And  blue  Cruachan,  bold  and  riven. 
In  everlasting  coii  with  heaven. 
View  all  the  scene,  and  view  it  well* 
Consult  thy  memory,  and  tell 
If  on  the  earth  exists  the  same, 
Or  one  so  well  deserves  the  name.* 

Thou  still  may'st  see,  on  looking  round, 
Tliat,  saving  from  the  northern  bound. 
Where  stretcb'd  the  suburbs  to  the  muir, 
The  city  stood  from  foes  secure. 
North  on  Bomean  height  was  placed 
King  Eric's  camp,  o'er  heathery  waste ;  ^ 
And  on  Barvulen's  ridge  behind, 
Rock'd  his  pavilion  to  the  wind. 
Where  royal  banners,  floating  high 
Like  meteors,  stream'd  along  the  sky.'* 


Fine  mouthable 


•  9Hma  tigniflct  The  Beautiful  View ;  Berfgon,  or  Perecon,  i 
tteStnit. 


it  it  proooonoed.  The  Serpent  of 


Ids  NodteiAmkronanm.    Ni^  XYlth  [[Jan. 

Beregoniam.  Would  ye  believe  it,  Tidder,  he  talks  of  their  hA?ing  diaoovered 
■ome  of  ^  old  water-pipea  lately,  where  the  streeta  were :  And  lui  thia  anno 
five  hundredenmo,  or  ao  ? 

Hooo  {rousing) 
Hech    eeaueeooeeyaaahee — hech  yaw-4fcw-aw«ee-^what'a  that  yon're  aaying 
aboat  the  water-pipcw  of  Bevegoniom  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

North  was  only  remarking  that  von  had  made  a  small  miatahe— 4hey  turn 
oat  to  be  the  gas-pipes,  Hogg,  thats  aU. 

HOOO. 

.  Like  aneogh.  I  never  aaw  them  myaeil.  But  how  ean  ane  tell  a  gas-pipe 
firae  a  water-pipe  ? 

ODORBETT. 

-  Smaller  in  the  bore,  you  know.  And,  besides,  the  stink  is  still  ^ite  £&- 
eemible.  Pr^essor  Lnlie  and  Dr  Brewster  are  hot  as  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  had  been  oil-gas,  or  ooal-gaa.  You  must  read  that  controversy  ere  your 
second  edition  come  out. 

HOOO. 

Certainly,  will  I.    Do  they  quote  Queen  Hynde  meikle  ? 

anoHsaTT. 
Thumping  skreeds  of  her.    Upon  my  word,  Hogg,  we  are  all  quite  delight- 
ed with  Queen  Hynde. 

HOOO. 

Toots,  man.  Ay,  I  can  make  as  braw  poetry  as  ony  ane  o'  them  a',  when 
I  like  to  tak  the  fash.  I've  a  far  better  ane  than  the  Queen  on  the  stocks,  out 
bye  yonder.  I  was  just  wearied  wi*  writing  sae  mony  prose  noveUs — it's  just 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  skelping  awa'  at  the  auld  tredd  again. 

TICELER. 

ODoherty  has  been  reading  us  some  of  your  best  passages.  I  am  heartily 
diarmed,  Hogg ;  I  wish  you  Joy,  with  all  my  aoul. 

•  H06O. 

Wha  the  mischief  set  him  on  reading  me  ?  I'm  sure  he  never  could  read 
onything  in  a  dacent-like  way  since  he  was  cleckit-nrax  me  the  Queen,  and 
111  let  you  hear  a  bit  that  will  gar  your  hearts  dinnle  again — ^raz  me  the  Queen, 
I  say.  Here's  to  ye  a' — o'  that  s  dean  pushion — ^rax  me  the  Queen — ^wha  made 


discretion  to  pick  out  a  piece  like  this.  Ye  wad  never  ken't  by  the  lave — (reads 
ore  ratwidissimo,) 

**  No  muse  was  ever  invoked  by  me.  When  the  ctoady  curtain  pervaded  the 
But  sn  uncouth  Harp  of  olden  key ; 


And  with  her  have  I  ranged  the  Border  And  the  sunbeam  kiBS*d  its  humid  breast, 

green.  In  vain  I  look*d  to  the  cloud  overhead. 

The  Grampians  atem,  and  the  stany  To  the  echoing  mountain  dark  and  dread  i 

sheen ;  To  the  sun.&wn  fleet,  or  aerial  bow, — 

With  my  grey  plaid  flapping  around  the  I  knew  not  whence  were  the  stnins  tiH 

strings,  now. 

And  ragged  coat,  with  its  waving  wings;  They  were  from  thee,  thou  radiant 

Yet  aye  my  heart  beat  light  and  high  dame, 

When  an  air  of  heaven,  in  passing  by,  0*er  fiuicy's  region  that  reign*st  supreme  j 

Breathed  on  the  mellow  chords;  and  Thou  lovely  Queen,  of  beauty  most  bright^ 

then  And  of  everlasting  new  delight, 

I  knew  it  was  no  earthly  strain.  Of  foiUe,  of  freak,  of  gambol,  and  glee» 

But  note  of  wild  mysterious  kind.  Of  all  that  pleases, 

Erom  some  blest  land  of  unbodied  mind.  And  all  that  teases, 

Bat  whence  it  flew,  or  whether  it  csme  And  all  that  we  fret  at,  yet  love  to  sea ! 

From  the  sounding  rock,  or  the  solar  In  petulance,  pity,  and  love  reflned, 

beam,  Thou  emblem  extreme  of  the  female 

Or  tunefiil  angels  passing  away  mbd ! 

O'er  the  bridge  of  the  slqr  m  the  showery  O  come  to  my  bower,  here  deep  in 

day,  the  dell, 
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TbOD  QftMD  or  tt  iflnd  't#Ut  baavm 

sBdhdl; 
Evoi  now  thou  seest,  and  smilest  to  see, 
A  shepherd  kneel  on  his  swud  to  thee : 
Bat  isre  thoo  wilt  cone  with  thy  glee* 

some  train, 
To  assist  in  his  last  and  lingering  strain ; 
O  come  from  thy  liails  of  the  eaeiald 

bright. 
Thy  bowers  of  the  green  and  the  mellow 

Thai  shrink  from  the  blaze  of  the  sum- 
mer noon. 

And  ope  to  the  )^l  of  die  modest  moon ! 

O  w^  I  know  &e  enchanting  mien 

Of  my  loved  mose,  my  Fairy  Qjueen ! 

Her  rokday  of  green,  witb  its  sparry 
Biief 

Its  warp  of  the  moonbeami  and  weft  of 
the  dew; 

Her  siille!,  where  a  thoasand  witcheries 

And  her  eye,  that  steals  tha  soul  away ; 
The  strains  that  tell  they  were  newr 


A«d  the  Mis  of  hi 

For  oft  have  Iheard  their tiaklings light* 
And  oft  have  I  seen  her  at  noon  of  the 

night, 
With  her  beauteous  elves  in  the  pale 
moonlight 
Then,  thou  who  caised'st  old  Edmund's 

toy 
Above  the  strains  of  the  olden  day ; 
And  waked'st  the  bard  of  Avon's  theme 
lb  the  visions  of  his  Midnight  Dream— 
Tea»  even  the  harp  that  rang  abroad 
Iliroqgh  all  the  paradise  of  God» 
And  the  sons  of  the  momfaig  with  it 

drew. 
By  ihee  was  remodell'd,    and  strung 


I  have  4>pea'd  the  woodbine's  velvet  vest, 
And  soogtat  the  hyaointh's  viigm  breast  i 
Then  anxious  lain  on  the  dewy  lea,> 
And  loofc'd  to  a  twinkling  star  for  thee, 
That  nightly  iBOimtod  the  «rie«t  sheen« 
Streaming  in  purple  and   glowing   in 

green; 
And  thought,  as  I  tjtA  ita  chaaging 

qihere, 
My  fiiiry  Queen  might  sojoam  there. 

Then  would  I  aighaiMl  tura  me  aioand. 
And  lay  my  ear  to  the  hollow  ground. 
To  the  UtUe  air^prings  of  central  birth. 
That  bring  low  nurmun  out  of  the  earth ; 
And  there  would  I  Uaten,  in  breathless 

way, 
ini  I  heard  the  worm  creep  throogh  the 

clay. 
And  the  little  bteckamoor  pioneer 
A-grubbing  bis  way  in  darkness  drear ; 
Nought  cheer'd  me  on  which  the  day- 
light shone, 
For  the  dbildren  of  daikiiess  moved  alone^ 
Yet  neither  in  Held,  nor  in  flowery  heath, 
In  heaven  above,  nor  in  earth  beneath. 
In  star,  nor  in  moon,  nor  in  midni^ 

windf 
His  elvish  Queen  could  her  minstrel  find. 
But  now  I  have  found  thee,  thou  va- 
grant thing, 
Thoog^  wfiere  I  neither  dare  say  nor 

sing; 
For  it  was  in  a  home  so  passing  fiur, 
That  an  angel  of  light  might  have  lin- 

ger'd  there : 
I  found  thee  playmg  thy  freakish  spell 
Where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  rain 

never  fell. 
Where  the  ruddy  cheek  of  youth  ne'er 

lay. 
And  never  was  kiss'd  by  the  breeze  of 

day;— 
It  was  sweet  as  the  woodland  breese  of 


O  come  on  thy  path  of  the  starry  ray. 
Thou  Queen  of  the  land  of  the  gloaming 

And  the  dawning's  mild  and  pallid  hue, 

FhMB  thy  valleys  beyond  the  land  of  the 
dew, 

Xlie  realm  of  a  thousand  gilded  domes, 

TW  rieheat  region  that  foney  roams ! 
I  have  sought  for  thee  in  the  blue  hare- 
bell. 

And  deep  in  the  fox-glove's  silken  cell ; 

For  I  fear'd  thou  had'st  drunk  of  its  po- 
tion deep. 

And  the  breese  of  the  world  had  rock'd 
thee  asleep; 

Then  into  the  wild^rose  I  cast  mine  eye. 

And  trensbled  because  the  prickles  were 
nigh. 

And  daem'd  the  specks  on  its  foliage 
green 

Might  be  the  blood  of  my  Fauy  Queen ; 

Then  gasfaig,  wonder'd  if  blood  might  be 

In  an  immortal  thing  like  thee ! 
Vol.  XVII. 


And  pure  as  the  star  of  the  western  hea- 
ven. 
As  fiur  as  the  dawn  of  the  sonny  east. 
And  soft  as  the  do¥m  of  the  solan's 

breast. 
Yes,  now  have*  I  found  thee,  and  thee 

will  I  keep. 
Though  thy  spirits  yell  on  the  midnight 

steep; 
Though  the  earth  should  quake  when 

nature  is  still. 
And  the  thunders  growl  in  the  breast  of 

tbefaUl; 
Thouf^  the  moon  should  firown  through 

a  pall  of  grey. 
And  the  stars  fling  blood  m  the  milky 

way; 
Since  now  I  have  found  thee,  TU  hold 

theefiut. 
Till  thou  garnish  my  song-^t  is  the  last !" 


R 
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—There's  a  ttnin  fin:  you^  lads.  What  say  ye  to  that  ane,  Mr  Tickler  ?  IMd 
Byron  ever  oome  that  length,  think  ye  ?  Deil  a  foot  of  him.  Deil  a  foot  of 
ane  o'  them. 

ODOHBRTY. 

It  certainly  can't  he  denied,  that  when  you  please,  you  outstrip  the  whole 
pack  of  them. 

HOOO. 

Every  mither's  son  o'  them.    Hoots !  Hoots !— od,  man,  if  I  did  hut  resUy 
pit  furtn  my  strength  !  ye  wad  see  something^ 
TICKLER,  {aaide^ 
Preposterous  vanity !— ha !  ha!  ha!  ha!  hall! 

NORTH. 

Come,  James,  you  must  not  talk  thus  when  you  go  out  into  the  town.  It  mav 
pass  here,  hut  Uie  public  will  kugh  at  you.  You  have  no  occanon  for  this 
sort  of  trumpettlng  neither,  no,  nor  for  any  sort  of  trumpetting.  Sir,  yon 
have  produced  an  unec^ual,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  nu)st  spirited  poem.  Sir, 
tiiere  are  passages  in  this  volume,  that  will  kindle  the  hearts  of  our  children's 
children.  James  Hogg,  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  consider  you  to  he  a  genuine  poeL 

HOGG,  {sobbing.) 

You're  ower  gude  to  me,  sir,  you're  clean  ower  gude  to  me— I  canna  bide 
to  expose  mys^  this  way  before  ye  a'— Gie  me  your  haund,  sir,*-6ie  me 
your  haund  too,  Mr  Tickler— Och,  sirs !  och,  sirs  I  {weeps.) 

NORTH. 

Com^,  Hogg,  you  know  Old  Grlzzy  has  a  bed  for  you,  this  time.  You  shall 
go  home  with  me  to  James's  Court— Come  away,  Jamea— -(ostiie).  What  a  jeifd 
It  is,  Timothy.  (EsMmi.) 


Printed  by  James  fialbmlyfu  4  Co.  Sdinkurgh, 
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LOaB  BYROK. 


Theme  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wri« 
ting  about  Lord  Byron  sinoe  his  death 
in  our  periodicals;  but  yery  little  of 
ii  much  to  the  purpose.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  has  as  yet  been  silent ; 
the  Edinburgh  Review  has  oontained 
only  one  or  two  insignificant  para- 
graphs. The  subject,  now  at  kst  com- 
plete, has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
«>niparatiTely  unauthoritative  scribes ; 
and  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  it  * 
has  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
at  all  likely  to  increase  their  authority. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  no- 
tice with  particular  condemnation  the 
style  in  which  Lord  Byron's  charac- 
ter and  genius  have  been  handled  in 
the  Universal  Review.  That  talented, 
and  on  the  whole  respectable  Journal, 
is  said  to  be  chiefly  conducted  by  a 
person  of  very  considerable  rank  in 
our  modem  letters — a  scholar,  a  poet, 
and  a  gentleman :  and  if  this  be  the 
ftct,  (which  we  certainly  by  no  means 
take  for  sranted,)  the  tone  and  tem- 
per in  which  Lord  Byron  has  been 
treated  by  the  Journal  in  question  is 
doublv  and  trebly  to  be  regretted. 
Whetner  the  accomplished  person  we 
allude  to,  bcj  or  be  not,  the  Editor  of 
this  Review,  we  are  quite  sure  he  is 
not  the  author  of  the  article  we  speak 
of.  He  (if  it  be  he)  has  been  seduced 
into  admitting  the  criticism  of  some  to- 
tally inferior  mind — some  mind  either 
not  Isrge  enough  to  regard  the  greaU 
ness  of  the  dead  poet's  fame  without 
envy — or  small  enough  to  remember, 
in  the  pages  of  Mr  WhiUker's  Re- 
view, that  ihe  proprietor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  had  been  also  the  pub- 
lisher of  that  illustrious  poet's  most 
successful  performances.  The  article 
is  a  splenetic,  a  malevolent,  and,  we 
fear  we  must  add,  a  mean  tirade.  It 
must  have  been  written  bv  an  unhappy 
man,  and  can  be  read  witli  pleasure  by 
none. 

Vol.  x\ai: 


Far  more  reprehensible,  beeanse  fkr 
more  lengthened  and  ekborate— «nd 
despicable  to  boot,  because  evidently 
written  b^  a  person,  who,  witfi  friend- 
ship in  his  mouth,  had  never  felt  any 
real  friendship  for  the  departed  poet*- 
is  the  attempt  towards  a  whole-length 
portraiture  of  Lord  Byron's  character, 
which  appeared  some  months  sgo  in 
the  I^ondon  Magastne.  The  writer  of 
that  production  must  be  indeed  a  mi'» 
serabie.  He  derives  all  ihe  vices  of 
Byron— teal  or  supposed—from  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  Lord.  When 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  anything, 
"  this,  in  short,  is  ss  well  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  Lord."  What  a  {ne« 
ture  of  Grub-street  bile  I  The  same 
(one  (here  is  a  compliment !)  haa,  we 
observe,  been  taken  up  by  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Liber  Amoris, 
in  a  new  octavo  (chiefly,  ut  mos  e*i, 
made  up  of  old  materials,)  whidi  he 
has  published  under  the  modest  title 
of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age !  I !"  The 
Hero  of  Southampton-row  is  exceed- 
ingly bitter  with  Lord  Byron,  because 
he  had  a  pedigree.  He  cannot  away 
with  the  natrician  soul  that  breaks  out 
continually  even  in  the  most  radical 
ravings  of  Byron's  muse.  It  is  evi« 
dent,  that  if  Mr  Hazhtt  had  seen  the 
living  Lion  down,  he  would  have  re« 
joiced  in  kicking  him :  he  now  does  bis 
pleasure  with  the  dead.  And  it  waa 
for  this  sort  of  recomnence,  say  rather 
retribution,  that  Lord  Byron  suffered, 
for  a  time  at  least,  his  noble  name  to 
be  coupled  in  the  mouths  of  men,  with 
these  abject  souls— these  paltry  and 
contemptible  caitiffb,  who,  while  they 
would  fain  have  derived  some  skulk- 
ing benefit  from  his  name,  never  re- 
garded either  the  poet  or  the  man,  but 
with  all  the  rancours  of  despairing  im- 
becility and  plebeian  spite. 

The  truth  is,  that  Byron's  literary  ^ 
success  had  all  along  been  regarded 
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with  infinite  gall  b]r  the  idIbot  Tories, 
and  that  the  elevation  of  his  personal 
manners  and  feelings  had  always  pre- 
▼ented  him  from  being  an  ol^ect  of 
anything  like  real  attachment  among 
the  miserable  adherents  of  thai  (lag^a*- 
ded  &ction  to  which  he  sometimes  too 
much  lent  himself.  The  feelings  of 
this  last  dass  were,  of  course,  kept  in 
check  BO  long  88  he  lived;  those  of  the 
former  rare^  durst  break  silence  so 
long  as  Mr  John  Murray  was  his  pub- 
lisher in  ordinarv — and  the^  also  nave 
spoken  out  witn  wondermllv  more 
ooorsiBe  since  there  waa  an  ena  of  the 
laah^aft  phyed  about  the  pages  of 
DonJwm.*  There  was  on  either  side 
a  great  accumulation  of  spleen  and 
envy  lying  in  wait  for  a  fair  opportu^ 
nity  of  eraplion — and  we  have  seen 
the  eruptioB  at  least  begin.  We  can 
scarcely  turn  over  the  pages  of  any  in- 
significant Magaaine  or  Review  witl^ 
oat  coming  in  contact  with  long  me» 
landudv  matribes— -all  of  them  the 
gmmbhngs  of  the  same  long-pent  de- 
▼iL  One  proves  Byron  to  nave  been 
the  most  audacious  of  placiarists— an- 
odier  is  at  great  pains  to  shew,  that  he 
was  not  a  poet  or  the  truly  high  order 
-^pthat  he  had  little  *'  tmwfiHofi''— that 
his  merit  lay  only  in ''  taitfiwitfy"— and 
Heaven  knows  how  much  more  stuff 
of  the  same  sort  I  A  thirdsays,  he  ne- 
ver wrote  any  sood  poem  after  the 
Corsair.  A  fourth  ooonders  Don  Juan 
aa  a  mere  imitation  of  Faublaa.  A 
whole  choms  resounds  in  your  ears, 
thai  Byron  was,  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
villain-— the  lewdest,  the  basest,  the 
most  unprincipled  of  men— and  that, 
€tjgOs  the  subject  ought  to  be  dropped  I 
-^  far  firoro  sufifering  it  to  be  dropt, 
however,  we  now  intend,  and  that  for 
Uie  first  time,  to  take  it  up. 

We  oertaiidy  cannot  reproach  onr- 
sdves  with  having,  at  any  period  of  our 
career,  either  neglected  or  ill-treated 
the  great  poet  who  is  now  no  more. 
We  were,  from  the  beginning,  open. 
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ainoese^  and  enthusiastic  wordiippeni 
of  his  genhia;  we  spoke  out  on  that 
score  in  a  way  that  most  of  our  contem- 
poraries can  reflect  upon  with  few 
feelings  of  sdf-gratDlation-»aaid  we 
alwaya  so  spoke  ont^whieh  certaiB- 
Iv  cannot  be  said  of  any  one  among 
them.  When  he  began  to  entertain  the 
world  with  his  Beppo  and  Don  Juan, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  undoubiU 
edly  the  first  and  the  most  efficient  of 
all  that  rebuked  him  for  teaching  his 
muse  to  stoop  her  wing.  We  did  this  so 
boldly  and  so  well,  that  we  created  for 
ourselves  in  many  quarters  a  vaatdeal 
of  ill  will  on  this  very  account.  John 
Murrav,  for  example,  never  foigave 
us,  and  the  whde  of  die  inferior  work- 
ing band  o£  his  Qoarterlv  Reviewers 
have  hated  us,  as  in  duty  bound,  from 
that  time,  and  have  shewn  their  servile 
hatred  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  by  a 
thousand  means,  all  alike  pitiful  and 
servile.  We  continned  to  iament  the 
indiseretiaDs  of  his  Don  Jnan,  bnt  we 
could  not  beblind  totheextraerdHiffy 
merits  of  that  poem,  aa  it  grew  up  and 
expanded  itself  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  English  genius; 
and  seeing  these,  we  were  quite  above 
keeping  our  thumb  upon  the  whole  af* 
fair,  merely  because  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  managing  it,  after  the 
laudable  example  of  tne  £dinbuigh 
and  Quarterly  critits.  Finally,  since 
Byron  died,  various  contributors  have 
been  allowed  to  express,  in  their  own 
several  styles,  their  <^nions,  about 
particular  points  connected  with  his 
character  and  genius,  because  ^e  no- 
tbn  of  unity  of  mind,  in  a  Journal 
like  this,  is  a  thing  quite  below  mir 
contempt,  and  because  it  was  wished 
to  make  our  pages  reflect,  as  to  this 
subject,  the  feelings  and  opinions  float- 
ing abcmt  in  society  in  reg^  to  it — . 
with  this  one  provin  only,  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinions  of  dulness,  or  the  feelinga  of 
envy.    And  now,  all  this  being  done. 


*  We  may  hint,  in  s  note^  that  in  order  to  have  great  success  now-a-days,  it  seems 
to  be  the  rule  that  a  literary  man  should  pablish  with  a  bookseller  attached  to  the 
opposite  political  party— a  Tory  with  a  Whlg^  and  mce  vena.  Mr  Murray  would  not 
suit  even  the  author  of  Wavcrley  half  so  well  as  Mr  Constable ;  and  Lord  Byron 
never  throve  after  he  had  lost  that  hold  upon  Tory  applause^  or  at  least  forbearance^ 
which  his  connexion  with  Mr  Murray  afforded  him.  Theodore  Hook  brings  out  his 
Sayings  and  Doings  with  the  Lord  of  the  White-boy  Gazette — and  youn|^  Russell 
his  anti-liberal  Tour  in  Germany  with  the  Master  of  Blue  and  Yellow.  It  was  only 
an  aftcs-thougfat  that  prevented  us  from  having  Hobhouse's  anti-Medwinian  from 
Albemarle  Street  direct ;  and  old  Butler  himself  brings  out  his  Book  of  tlie  Catho- 
lie  Church  there.  Soothey  would  have  sold  an  edition  more  of  his  Book  of  the 
Chnreh,  if  he  had  published  it  with  Mr  Constable,  or  even  Mr  Colbum.  This  meiely 
en  pQaMnt-^VLt  it  is  all  very  true— and  we  may  add,  very  poor. 
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W3B  propoBe  to  Idke  up  Ibe  tnliiteet  m 
one  coa  complete, — ^not  to  exhaust  it 
waxefyf  tat  lo  spesk  out  dearly  ss  to 
Mme  of  the  most  tmportaiit  questions 
thtt  have  been  put  in  agitation.  We 
make  no  mighty  pietenrions.  A  little 
oommon  aenae,  common  honesty,  and 
eanrooB  feeling,  shall  serve  our  tutu. 

We  afaall,  lu»  all  others  who  say 
anything  about  Lord  Byron,  b^giniojii 
mdogiej  with  his  nenwnal  character. 
Thia  u  the  great  object  of  attack.  Hie 
eooatant  tkeme  of  open  fituperation 
to  one  aety  and  the  established  maik 
for  an  the  petty  but  deadly  artillery  of 
sneers,  ahrags,  groans,  toanodier.  Two 
Uridely  difierent  matters,  hoverer,  are 
generally,  we  might  say  universally, 
fiiized'up  here — toe  personal  charao- 
ter  of  the  man  aa  proved  by  his  course 
of  life,  and  his  personsl  duuBcter  as 
revealed  in,  or  guessed  from.  Iris  bocdn. 
Nothing  ou  M  more  unfidr  than  the 
style  in  which  this  mixture  is  made 
oae  of.  Is  diere  a  noble  aentiment,  a 
hhy  tlftoufl^t,  a  anblinie  conception  in 
the  hook  {*— Ah !  yes,  is  the  anawer. 
Butwhatofdiat?  It  ia  onl^  the  ron^ 
Byrm  that  ^eakal  Is  a  kind,  a  ge* 
nerooa  action  of  the  man  mentioned? 
*'  Yes,  yes,"  comments  the  sage>  ^'but 
only  remember  the  atrocities  of  Don 
Juan ;  depend  on  it,  thia,  if  it  be  tnie, 
must  have  been  a  mcrefieak  of  caprice, 
or  perhaps  a  bit  of  vile  hypocrisy." 
Salvation  is  thua  abut  out  at  either  en* 
fnnee:  The  poet  damns  the  man,  and 
the  man  the  poet. 

Nobody  will  su^wct  us  of  being  ao 
absurd,  aa  to  suppose  that  it  is  possi* 
ble  for  people  to  draw  no  inftrenoea 
as  to  the  dkracter  of  an  author  from 
his  book,  or  to  shut  entirely  out  of. 
view,  in  judging  of  a  book,  that  which 
they  may  liu>pen  to  know  about  the 
man  who  writes  it.  The  cant  of  the 
day  auppoaes  such  diings  to  be  prso- 
ticable,  but  they  are  not ;  and  we  oave 
ahraya  Lnighed  our  kradhest  at  the  im- 
pudoiee  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
capable  of  such  things,  and  the  idiocy 
of  thoae  who  believe  in  their  pretenoes. 
But  what  we  complain  of  and  scorn, 
is  the  extent  to  which  these  matters 
aie  cuxied  in  the  oaae  of  thia  Dsrticular 
iadividnal,  aa  coomared  wiui  others ; 
the  impadence  with  which  things  axia 
•t  onoe  assumed  to  be  facta  in  regard 
to  the  man's  private  history,  and  the 
absolate  nnfiomess  of  never  arguing 
fion  the  writiags  to  the  man,  ttUJor 


Ttke  die  man,  in  the  firrt  pkoa,  as 
unconnected,  in  ao  far  as  we  can  ^ua 
consider  him,  with  his  works  ;^— and 
ask,  what,  after  all,  are  tlie  bad  thtnga 
we  know  of  him?  Was  he  dishonest  or 
diahonottrable  ? — ^had  he  ever  dtme  anyu 
thing  to  forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  hia 
rank  as  a  gentleman  ?    Most  assu- 
redly no  such  aocusationa  have  ever 
been  maintained  against  Lord  Byron, 
Uie  privatenobleman — although  some- 
thii^  of  the  sort  may  have  been  insi- 
nuated against  the  author.  Buthewaa 
such  a  profligate  in  his  morals,  that 
his  name  cannot  be  menttoned  with 
anything  like  tolerance.  Was  he  so  in- 
deed ?     We  should  like  extremely  to 
have  the  catediizing  of  the  individual 
man  who  says  so.  That  he  indulged  in 
sensual  vices  to  some  extent  is  certain 
—and  to  be  regretted  and  condemned. 
But  waa  he  worse  aa  to  those  matters 
than  the  enonnous  minority  of  those 
wfaojoin  in  the  cry  of  horror  upon  this 
occasion?   We  most  assuredly  believe 
exactly  the  reverse :  and  we  Kst  our 
belief  upon  very  plain  and  intelligible 
gnmnds.    First,  we  hold  it  impos« 
aible  that  the  majority  of  mankind, 
or  diat  anything  beyond  a  very  smsll 
minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to 
talk  of  sensual  profligacy  as  having 
formed  a  principal  part  of  Ae  lUe  and 
chtfacter  of  the  man,  who,  dying  at 
Bix«and-thirty,  bequeathed  a  cofiee* 
turn  of  works  such  sa  Byron's  to  the 
world.    5ftUy,  We  hold  it  iraposable 
that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  intelleo* 
tnal  labours  out  of  the  question,  and 
looking  only  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect  whidi  generated,  and  delight- 
ed in  genereting,  such  beautiful  and 
noble  conceptions  as  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  Lord  Bynm's  wori»— 
we  hold  it  impossible  that  very  many 
men  esn  be  at  once  capaMe  of  oom« 
prehending  these  conceptions,  and  en- 
titled to  consider  sensuid  profligacy 
as  having  formed  the  principal,  or 
even  a  principal  trait  in  Lord  Bynin'a 
character.   Sdly  and  lastly.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact 
establiahed,  which  could  prove  Lord 
Byroa  to  deserve  anvthing  like  the 
degree  or  even  the  xind  of  odium 
wmch  has,  in  regard  to  matters  of  thia 
dass,  been  heaped  upon  hia  name* 
We  have  no  story  of  base  unmanly  s^ 
duction,  or  £dlse  and  villainous  in- 
trigne,  againat  him-->noae  whatever* 
It  seems  to  us  quite  dear,  that,  if  he 
had  been  at  all  what  is  oalled  in  aocKty 
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an  nnpHncipled  sensittllsly  diere  intist 
have  been  many  such  stories — many 
such  auUien^c  and  authenticated  sto- 
ries. But  there  are  none  such — ab- 
solutely none.  His  name  has  been  cou- 
pled wi&  the  names  of  three,  four, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank:  but 
what  kind  of  women  ?— every  one  of 
them,  in  the  first  place,  about  as  old  as 
himself  in  yesrs,  and  therefore  a  great 
deal  older  m  character— ^very  one  of 
them  utterly  battered  in  reputation 
long  before  ne  came  into  contact  with 
them — ^Uoentious,  unprincipled,  cha^ 
ncterless  women.  What  father  has  ever 
reproached  him  with  the  ruin  of  his 
daughter?— What  husband  has  de- 
nounced him  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
peace? 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are 
not  defending  Uie  offences  of  which 
Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guil- 
ty :  neither  are  we  finding  fault  with 
tnose  who,  after  looking  honestly  with- 
in and  around  themselves,  condemn 
those  offences — no  matter  how  se- 
yeiely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  soci- 
ety in  general,  as  it  now  exists ;  and  we 
say  that  there  is  vile  hypocrisy  in  the 
tone  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked  of 
there.  We  say  that,  although  all  of- 
fences against  purity  of  life  are  miser- 
able things  and  oondemnable  thinp, 
the  degrees  of  guilt  attsched  to  dif- 
Uxent  offences  jof  this  class  are  quite 
as  widelv  different  as  are  the  d^rees 
of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a  mur- 
der ;  and  we  confess  our  belief  that 
no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  age 
oonld  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining 
a. very  bad  name  in  society,  had  a 
eourse  of  life  simikr  (in  so  far  as  we 
know  anything  of  that^  to  Lord  By- 
ron's b^n  the  only  thmg  chargeable 
against  him. 

But  bis  conduct  in  regard  to  his  wife  ? 
—ay,  there's  the  rub.  For  many  years 
this  was  the  most  fruitful  theme  of  un- 
mitigated abuse  against  Lord  Bvron — 
of  late  we  have  perceived  considerable 
symptoms  of  another  way  of  think- 
ing as  to  this  matter  gaimng  ground. 
The  press  begins  to  avow,  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  telling  this  story,  aa 
well  as  other  stories.  In  the  upper 
circles  of  society  there  never  wanted 
some  who  on  the  whole  defended  the 
Lord  and  blamed  the  Lady ;  but  it  is 
only  of  late  that  this  line  has  b^h 
to  be  taken  up  by  any  part  of  the  press 


—except,  indeed,  one  small  part  of  il^ 
whose  general  character,  ana  the  sua- 
picion,  perhaps  unjust,  of  mean  piU 
vate  motives,  prevented  its  opinions, 
as  to  this  particidar  matter,  from  hav- 
ing any  weight  whatever. 

We  nave  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  in 
this,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  the 
sort,  there  must  have  been  blame  on 
both  sides.  We  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Bvron  were 
never  well  suited  to  each  otner  aa  to 
character  and  temper.  We  -believe  ' 
that  Lady  Byron,  with  many  high  and 
estimable  qualities,  had  a  cold  and 
obstinate  mathematical  sort  of  under- 
standing,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unlike,  or  less  likely  to  agree 
well  with,  the  imaginative,  endimuaa- 
tic,  and  capricious  temperament  of  her 
lord.  She,  however,  was  the  cooler 
person  of  the  two,  and  should  not 
nave  married  a  man  whose  temper  she 
at  least  miM  have  known  to  be  so 
diametrically  opposite  to  her  own. 
Haring  married  him,  most  surely  it 
was  her  duty  to  bear  with  the  conse- 
quences of  that  temperament  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  wC'have  any 

{>roof,  aye,  or  any  notion,  of  her  real- 
y  haring  borne  with  them.  No  wo- 
man of  sense  should,  on  any  grounds 
but  those  of  absolute  necessity,  sepa- 
rate herself  from  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  child.  Now,  that  there 
was  no  reason  of  this  kind  for  the  step 
which  her  Ladyship  took,  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  facts,  that  sue  parted 
from  him  in  London  in  a  most  a^o- 
tionate  manner;  that  even  after  die 
had  completed  her  journey  to  Kirkby- 
Mallory ,  she  wrote  an  sffectionate,  even 
playfully  affecdonate,  letter  to  him,  in- 
viting him  to  join  her  there ;  and  that, 
immediately  i^ter  that  letter.  Lord  By- 
ron received  a  letter  from  her  Lady- 
ship's father,  beginning  "  My  Lord,  • 
and  announcing  her  Ladyship's  fixed, 
final,  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
live  with  Lord  Byron  as  his  wife  a« 
gain ; — all  this,  too,  be  it  observed, 
happened  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Lord  Byron  s  pecuniary  afBdra 
were  most  disagreeably  and  miserably 
involved  and  perplexed — ^when  he  was 
annoyed  with  exeentkma  in  his  very 
house — ^in  short,  when  any  fligfata  A 
mere  temper  on  his  part — ^nay,  any 
ofibnoes  of  any  kind,  tnat  could  be  in 
reason  attributed  to  a  state  of  mind 


*  Bladwin,  the  vulgarian,  sabstitotes  <<  Sir.'*    Mr  Hobhouse  hu  corrected  him. 


banned  aM  toraaented,  and  thereby/ 
to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  reckless, 
—ought  to  haye  been  regarded  witb 
the  highest  indulgence,  and  when  any 
symptom,  or  anything  taken  for  a 
symptom,  of  a  wisn  to  shrink  from  the 
partaking  of  his  injured  fortunes,  must 
nave  been  regarded,  above  all  by  a 
man  of  his  feelings,  as  the  most  cruel 
and  unpardonable  want  of  generosity. 
But  be  it  so  that  Liady  Byron  was 
more  to  bhone  than  her  Lord  in  the 
teparstion,  what  can  excuse  his  pub- 
lismng  then,  and  continuing  to  pub- 
liih,  writings  in  which  his  wife's  cha« 
rscter  and  conduct  were  placarded  for 
the  amusement  of  the  whole  world  ? 
This,  Indeed,  is  no  trivial  question, 
nor  can  we  answer  it  in  any  quite  sa- 
tisfiictorymanner— just  yet.  People, 
however,  will  be  good  enough  to  re- 
collect, that  Lord  Byron  had  at  leaat 
this  modi  to  say  for  himself,  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic 
difierences  a  topic  of  public  discussion* 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  that 
bis  separation  from  Lady  Byron  waa 
known,  he,  and  he  only,  was  attacked 
with  the  most  unbounded  rancour,  not 
only  in  almost  all  circles  of  society,  but 
in  every  species  of  print  and  j^mphlet. 
He  saw  hmiaelf,  ere  any  fact  but  the 
one  undisputed  and  tangible  one  was  or 
could  be  Known,  hdd  up  everywhere, 
and  by  every  art  of  malice,  by  the 
solemn  manu£wturer  of  cant,  and  the 
lightheaded  weaver  of  jeux-d'esprit, 
bv  torv  and  whig,  saint  and  sinner — 
all  alike — as  the  most  infamous  of 
men,  becauae  he  had  parted  from  his 
wife.«-'<  Feasanta  bring  forth  in  safe- 
ty;" nay,  almost  any  other  gentle* 
man  in  the  country  might  have  been 
involved  in  a  domestic  misfortune  of 
this  kind,  without  the  leaat  fear  of  ex- 
posure to  the  millionth  part  of  what 
lie  sofeed — ^for  suffer  he  did.  He 
was  the  most  sensitive  man  alive*- 
witness  the  keen  torture,  which,  even 
to  his  last,  could  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  a  single  stupid  letter  of  the  Lau- 
reate. He  was  exqiusitively  sensitive ; 
— «id  he  was  attacked  and  woimded  at 
once  by  a  thousand  arrowa ;  and  this 
with  the  most  perfect  and  most  indig-| 
nant  knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
assailing  him  not  onb  knew  anything 
about  the  real  facta  and  merits  of  the 
esse.  Did  he  right,  then,  in  publishing 
those  squiba  and  tirades?  No,  eer« 
tainly; — it  would  have  been  nobler, 
IwHer^  wiier  far,  lo  have  utterly  8coro-« 
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ed  the  aasaulta  cf  such  enemies,  and 
taken  no  notice  of  any  kind  of  Uiem. 
But  because  this  young  hot-blooded, 
preud  Patrician  poet  £d  not,  amidat 
the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  he 
could  not  control,  act  in  precisely  the 
most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all  possi- 
ble manners  of  action — ^are  we  en- 
titled, is  the  world  at  large  entitled, 
to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vitupe-i 
rative  condemnation?  Do ,we  know 
all  that  he  had  aufiered  ? — have  we 
imagination  enough  to  comprehend 
what  he  suffered  under  circumstances 
auch  as  these  ? — ^have  we  been  tried 
in  similar  circumstances,  whether  we 
could  feel  the  wound  unflinchingly, 
and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  in  Uie 
hand,  that  trembled  with  all  the  ex- 
dtementa  of  insulted  privacy,  honour, 
and  faith  ? 

As  it  ia,  thus  stands  the  fact  Lady 
"Bmrn'sfriends  abused  Lord  Byron  in 
all  societies,  and  that  abuse  found  its 
way  through  a  thousand  filthy  chan- 
nel to  the  public.  Lord  Byron  reta- 
liated : — ^but  how?  Did  he  attack  his 
wife's  character  ? — Did  he  throw  the 
blame  upon  her? — No  such  ^ing. 
He  at  the  time  merely  poured  some 
viala  of  hia  wrath  on  the  heads  of 
those  whom  he  beHeved  to  have  influ- 
enced his  wife  to  her  own  injury,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  his  peace — and  permit- 
ted himself,  subsequently,  to  hint  in  a 
way,  by  no  means  obtrusively  intelli- 
gible, at  some  of  those  in  themselves 
quite  innocent  little  peculiarities  of 
education  and  temper,  by  which,  as 
he  thought,  (and  who  shall  say  un- 
justly?) Lady  Byron  was  prevented 
from  being  to  him  all  that  he  had  ex- 
pected when  he  made  her  his  wife. 
<  Goethe  has  said  somewhere,  that 
the  man  of  genius  who  proposes  to 
himself  to  be  happy  in  this  world, 
must  lay  down  to  himself  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  rule,  to  consider  his 
genius  as  one  thing,  and  his  personal 
ufe  as  another— never  to  suffer  the 
feelings  of  the  author  to  interfere  with" 
the  duties  of  the  man — to  forget  alto- 
gether when  his  pen  is  not  in  his  fin- 
i  gers,  that  it  has  been,  and  will  again 
be,  in  their  grasp.  This  is  very  well 
said,  but  we  fear  the  history  of  litera- 
ture will  furnish  but  few  examples  in 
which  the  good  old  poet's  theory  has 
;  been  reduced  to  practice — his  own 
i  case,  we  bdieve,  approaches  aa  near 
t  to  an  example,  aa  aimost  any  one  ih 
(v^recent  times*  No  iqpeetsdey  eertainly. 
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can  be  so  noble,  as  the  life  of  a  man 
of  true  and  lofty  genius,  regulated 
tbroogbout  upon  such  a  principle. 
Sudi,  we  hate  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  case  with  Shakespeare — with 
Spenser— with  Milton — and  such  we 
know  has  been,  and  is  the  case,  with  a 
fiew  others  of  theworld's  greatest  names. 
But  how  completely  the  reverse  was 
the  fact  in  resArd  to  Dryden,  to  Pope, 
to  Addison— %ow  completely  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  esti- 
mable living  names  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Southey— «nd  in  regard  to  almost 
all  the  living  names  that  rank  under 
theirs !  Lord  Byron  has  himself  said 
many  witty  things  about  the  absurdi- 
ties pf  "  an  author  all  over" — and,  in 
his  personal  conversation,  he  was  al- 
most always  the  mere  man  of  fashion. 
But  we  know  enough  of  his  temper 
and  fedin^  to  be  pmectly  convinced 
that  all  this  was  a  matter  of  elaborate 
art  and  study  with  him — ^that  he  was 
playing  a  part  when  he  figured  as  the 
dandy  Lord— that  his  mind  was  more 
continually,  restlessly,  and  intensely 
occupied  vdth  literary  matters,  and, 
above  all,  his  own  literary  reputation, 
dian  perhaps  ever  was  the  case  with 
any  other  man  of  the  same  sort  of  rank 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  Voltaire.  In 
^t,  the  very  sarcasms  Lord  Byron  has 
bestowed  upon  these  foibles,  are  only 
so  many  proofs  that  they  lay  very  near 
his  own  neart.  There  is  no  trick  of 
teU-love  more  common  than  that  of 
ridiculing  in  others  the  fkult  whidi 
we  feel,  and  which  we  would  fain  have 
others  not  detect,  in  ourselves.  How 
often  does  a  sore  conscience  mask  itself 
in  agrinl 

How  did  the  English  public  conduct 
itself  in  regard  to  this  most  sensitive 
artist?    From  the  beginning  of  his 
true  career— it  began  with  Childe 
Harold— we,  in  spite  of  all  manner  of 
^  disckmations  and  protestations,  insist- 
ed upon  saddling  Byron,  himself  per- 
•onaUy,  with  every  attribute,  however 
dark  and  repulsive,  with  which  he  had 
chosen  to  invent  a  certain  fictitious 
personage,  the  hero  of  a  romance.    It 
I    IS  true  enouflh,  that  the  thoughto  and 
•    feelings  embodied  in  this  fictitious 
,    personage's  diaracter,  as  poetized  by 
Lord  Byron,  must  have  at  some  time 
J    or  other  passed  through  Lord  Byron's 
,    own  mind,  and  subsequent   events 
decidedly  diewed  that  many  of  them 
had  be^  too  mndi  at  home  there. 
B«|  iIm  woild  w«i  hasty,  and  there- 


fore nniust.    How  do  we  know,  that 
if  Harold  had  been  criticised  merely 
aa  the  character  of  Macbeth  or  Mar- 
mion  is  criticised.  Lord  Bynm  would 
have  continued  to  paint  little  else  but 
^-^ChildeHarold  ?  How  do  we  know  how 
1   much  our  obstinate  Uendinff  of  Ha- 
rold with  Byron,  stimulated  me  prood 
and  indignant  Byron  to  blend  hinnelf 
with  Harold?  How  do  we  know,  that 
we  did  not  ourselves,  by  our  method  of 
criticiaiog  his  work,  tempt  the  poet's 
haiuhty  mind  to  brood  exclusively 
on  tnose  very  trains  of  dark  and  mis* 
anthropic  diought,  which,  had  we  done 
,   otherwise,  might  have  given  way  to 
\^everything  that  was  happy  and  genial? 
There  are  hones,  to  whom  no  apiur 
equals  the  stimulus  of  the  bit. 

But  more— let  people  consider  for  a 
moment  what  it  is  that  they  demand 
when  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  By- 
.  ron's  class  abstaining  altogether  from 
'  expressing  in  his  works  anything  of 
his  own  feelings  in  regard  to  anytOng 
that  immediately  oonoems  his  own 
history.  We  teU  him  in  every  possi- 
i  ble  form  and  shape,  that  the  great  and 
distinguishing  merit  of  his  poetry  is 
the  intense  truth  with  which  that 
,  poetry  expresses  his  own  personal 
(  feelinss.— We  encourage  him  in  every 
possible  way  to  dissect  his  own  heart 
mr  our  entertainment — ^we  tempt  Irim^ 
by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  poweiw 
fully  on  a  young  and  imaginative  man^ 
to  plunge  into  tiie  darkest  depths  of 
self-knowledge,  to  madden  his  bimhi 
with  eternal  self-scrutinies,  to  find  his 
pride  and  his  pleasure  in  what  others 
shrunk  from  as  torture— we  tempt  him 
•to  indulge  in  these  dangerous  exercise^ 
until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power 
of  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of 
phrensy — ^we  tempt  him  to  find,  and 
to  see  in  this  perilous  vocation,  the 
staple  of  his  existence,  the  food  of  Us 
ambition,  the  very  essence  of  his  ffairj 
— 4nd  the  moment  that,  by  habits  A 
our  own  creating,  at  least  of  our  own 
encouraging  and  confirming,  he  ia  oar* 
ried  one  single  step  beyond  what  we 
happen  to  approve  of,  we  torn  roond 
with  all  the  oittemess  of  spleen,  and 
reproach  him  with  the  unmanUneas  of 
entertaining  the  public  with  his  fiid-> 
ings  in  regurd  to  his  separation  ftom 
his  wife.  This  was  tndv  the  oondnct 
of  a  fkir  and  liberal  public  I  To  oar 
view  of  the  matter.  Lord  Byron,  treat- 
ed aa  he  had  been,  tempted  as  he  bad 
been,  and  fortared  and  inanlled  as  Iw 
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f&t  his  dutfacter  by  writing  what  lie 
did  write  upon  that  nnbc^py  occaBU»j 
than  another  mtp,  andier  drcum- 
atanoes  ci  the  same  nature,  would 
have  done,  b]r  tdling  something  of  his 
mind  about  it  to  an  intimate  friend' 
acRMstfaefire.  The  public  had f<»rced 
him  into  the  habits  m  fkmiliarity,  and 
they  reeeiyed  his  confidence  with  no- 
thing but  anger  >and  scorn. 

We  had  written  thus  ht,  when  a 
little  Tolume,  entitled  "  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Genius  (rf*  Lord  Bj- 
TOD,"  *  was  put  into  our  hands.  Tne 
author  is  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  general  character  must 
be  tolerably  well  known  among  most 
of  onr  readers.  Sir  Egerton  is  now  a 
man  adyanoed  in  years,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  in  this  book  the  feel- 
ings of  one,  who  does  not  think  himself 
to  have  been  over  well  treated  in  the 
worid.  He  has  unquesdonably  shewn 
aomething  very  like  genius  in  several 
of  his  works—especially  in  the  novel 
of  Clifford — ^but  his  range  of  mind  has 
always  been  considered  as  small,  and 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  sad 
want  of  power  and  breadth,  either  of 
design  or  execution,  in  all  his  works. 
His  name,  however,  was  respectable, 
and  we  think,  upon  the  wh(^,  it  will 
be  considerably  raised,  when  the  pro- 
duction now  Defore  us  has  attracted 
general  notice — which  we  perceive  it 
naa  not  yet  done — ^indeed,  even  we 
have  only  heard  of  it,  and  seen  it,  by 
pure  accident.  Sir  Egerton's  book  is 
altogether  deficient  in  plan  and  ar- 
rangement. Tautology  and  repetition 
are  most  wearisomely  abundant  in  it; 
weak  things  are  said  over  and  over 
again,  and  strong  thoughts  are  said 
weakly.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Egerton 
appears  throughout  as  a  most  candid 
and  upright  critic  of  Lord  Byron— he 
aims  at  truth — he  writes  in  the  true 


Lord  Byron,  i$t 

There  is  pothing  kere  of  the  fad« 
ings  of  the  disappointedau  thor,  though 
we  think  there  is  much  of  the  feelings 
of  the  high-bom  gentleman,  who  sup* 
noses  himself,  we  know  not  bow  juat« 
ly,  to  have  met  with  less  success  thui 
he  was  entitled  to  in  the  present  fa-i 
ahionable  society  of  England.  Perhaps 
some  sympsthies  as  to  this  last  mattei^ 
may  have,  however  unconsdoua  Sir 
Egerton  ^dgesmightbeofit,  main- 
ly contributed  to  his  undertaking  the 
work  before  us.  This  circumstance 
by  no  means  detracts  from  its  value, 
in  our  eyes,  and  we  certainly  appreci- 
ate most  warmly  the  zeal  with  which 
a  neglected  veteran  has  come  forward 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  one,  whom  few 
in  the  same  situation  would  have  look-* 
ed  upon  without  feelings  much  lesa 
genial.  We  shall  quote  a  passage 
which  we  think  our  readers  will  re- 
ceive in  good  part,  in  place  of  some* 
thing  much  to  ihe  some  purpose^ 
with  which  we  were  about  to  nave 
pursued  our  own  discussion.  We  have 
marked  one  paragraph  in  Italics — our 
readers  will  easily  see  why. 

**  It  is  weU  known  that  the  points  of 
attack  on  Lord  Byron  have  been  for  some 
years  directed,  not  against  his  genius,  but 
against  his  morals  and  personal  character. 
An  apotogist  on  this  head  ought  to  be 
very  explicit,  both  for  Lord  Byron's  sake 
and  for  his  own.  Were  the  reprobation 
and  obloquy  with  which  Lord  Byron  was 
parsned,  from  his  entnmee  at  Cambridge 
til!  his  death,  just  or  unjust?  Had  he 
eaose  for  discontent  and  bitterness,  or 
had  he  not?  The  common  cry  is,  that 
he  had  not !— 4bat  be  threw  tcwhy  genius, 
rank,  station,  the  world's  fiivour,— nay, 
the  world's  desire  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  in  q>ite  of  errors  and  Ikults, 
— by  defiance,  outrage  of  all  decorum, 
avoidance  of  society,  foai  satire,  misan- 
thropy, and  the  indulgence  of  all  violent 
passions. 
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in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  man,  \ 
he — ^being  entirely  above  the  paltry; 
feelmgs  of  envy,  malice,  and  uncha-  ' 
ritablenesa,— speaks  throughout,  we. 
must  say,  in  a  tone  of  manliness  and 
devation,  calculated  to  do  him  the 
highest  honour.  -^ 


dazzling  genius.  To  me  this  view  of  htm 
seems  not  merely  a  gross  caricature,  but 
a  noost  wieked  falsehood.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  rest  my  defence  on  the 
principle  that  we  ought  to  limit  our  con- 
sideration to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an 
author's  writings,  and  have  no  concern 
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with  hte  private  Mid  penonal  diancter, 
except  80  fkr  as  it  affects  his  writings ; 
thoagh  a  great  deal  might  be  urged  for 
this  principle,  especially  after  an  author's 
death.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Byron's 
personal  character  has  been  frightfully 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 

-  There  is  in  the  world,  very  generally 
prevalent,  a  strange  perversion  of  mind 
and  heart,  which  foi^ives  to  young  men 
who  have  no  redeeming  virtues  or  talents, 
that,  as  the  venial  folly  of  early  life,  which 
is  branded  with  infamy  in  him  who  has 
genius  and  a  thousand  brilliant  qualities 
of  heart,  and  a  thousand  brilliant  actions, 
which  ought  to  eiface  even  great  irregu- 
larities  and  faults.  It  would  be  well,  if 
genius  could  always  bring  with  it  all  vir- 
tue,  wisdom,  prudence,  complacency,  and 
self-command, — if  high  sensibility,  or 
susceptibility,  was  alvoays  impressible  by 
goodf  and  never  hj  evil ; — but  such  is  not 
human  nature ;  such  is  not  the  state  in 
which  Providence  has  sent  us  into  the 
world !  Lord  Byron  has  been  tried  by 
rules  not  applied  to  others ;  not  appli- 
cable  to  the  qualities  of  our  frail  being ; 
and,  what  is  worse  still,  very  often  upon 
auumed  and  invented  facts  ! 

"  I  will  run  rapidly  over  such  of  the 
generally-mentioned  incidents  of  his  life 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  cannot 
be  contradicted,  or,  at  least,  not  dispro- 
ved. I  pretend  to  no  personal  know- 
ledge, nor  to  intelligence  peculiar  to  my- 
self. 

'*It  is  said  that  at  Cambridge  Lord 
Byron  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself 
by  eccentricities  unworthy  a  man  endowed 
with  talents  which  might  command  ho- 
nourable fame.  I  admit  the  choice  of  a 
bear  as  his  companion,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant history,  to  have  been  a  boyish  act, 
which  showed  both  bad  taste  and  want  of 
judgment.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  By- 
ron had  inherent  in  him,  not  only  an  ex- 
cess of  pride,  but  a  good  deal  of  vanity, 
which  is  not  always  united  with  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  was  implanted  in  him 
that  strong  love  of  distinction,  which  is  gi- 
ven us  for  the  wisest  purposes,  as  a  spur 
to  noble  exertions  and  a  career  of  useful 
glory !  But  this  fire  does  not  always  find 
vent  in  its  proper  direction  ;  accidents 
sometimes  impede  it ;  blights,  chills,  ob- 
structions, turn  it  aside ;  it  is  then  al- 
most sure,  if  it  be  strong,  to  break  out  in 
excrescences,  funguses,  diseases !  Lord 
Bjrron  had  been  oppressed  and  disap- 
pointed at  school ;  he  came  to  college 
with  a  wounded  pride,  and  his  manners, 
and  (as  I  believe)  the  mortification  of  a 
fortune  inadequate  to  bis  rank,  exposed 
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him  to  a  DMeptton  tbera.  wfateh  dwelt 
upon  his  hau^ty  and  meditative  spirit, 
soared  a  temper  naturally  fierce,  and 
drove  his  active  feelings  into  extrava- 
gances  in  mere  despair.  This  might  be 
regretted  ;  but  there  was  nothing  unna- 
tural in  it,  nothing  radically  bad,  nothing 
irredeemable,  nothing  unlike  what  has 
happened  to  thousands  who  have  turned 
out  virtuous  and  excellent  members  of 
society. 

'*  But  mark  how  much  of  the  noble 
flame  of  a  cultivated,  amiable,  and  splen-  ' 
did  mind  was  working  in  him,  in  his  bet- 
ter and  more  congenial  hours,  even  now. 
At  this  crisis  he  wrote  those  poems  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  ITntn 
tf  Idleness  !  And  mark,  too,  how  this  ef- 
fort of  a  grand  spirit  emerging  from  a 
cloud  was  met ! — It  was  turned  into  the 
most  oflfensive  mockery  and  insult ! ! — 
The  author  of  that  mischievous  article 
has  been  named  to  me,  but  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  repeat  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  much  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  eccentric  part  of  Lord  Byron*8 
future  life  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  ar- 
ticle. Lord  Byron,  also,  is  said  in  his 
latter  life  to  have  known  the  author. 

<*  Lord  Byron  now  went  abroad ;  bnt 

not  till  he  had  taken  vengeance  of  bis 

critics,  and  gained  an  advantage  which 

must,  in  some  degree,  have  consoled  him  ; 

'  but  the  wound  still  rankled : — 

hctret  laterl  UthalU  arundo  I 

'*  The  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
show  that  neither  his  understanding,  his 
feelings,  nor  his  genius,  were  allowed  to 
sleep  on  his  travels.  Eccentricities,  as 
strong  as  those  exhibited  at  Cambridge, 
and  produced  by  the  same  causes,  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  indulged  during  these 
wanderings ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  they  were 
never  suffered  to  overlay  bus  genius,  or 
break  down  the  energies  of  his  mind  or 
heart.  I  know  not  whether,  if  he  did  not  re- 
sist to  join  in  the  youthful  follies  by  which 
the  more  common  beings  of  his  age,  and 
rank,  and  sphere  of  life  endeavour  to  ren- 
der themselves  remarkable,  the  flame 
which  could  still  bum  so  brightly  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  enfeebling  and  extin- 
guishing atmosphere,  did  not  thus  prove 
its  vigour  and  its  virtue  more  decidedly, 
than   if  carefully  cultivated,  and  kept 

from  all  perils  and  counteractions It  is 

a  sickly  flame  which  never  makes  the 
cauldron  boil  over,  and  cannot  live  amid 
winds  and  tempests,  even  at  the  expense 
of  sometimes  taking  a  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous direction. 

*•  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  three 
11 
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years  of  absence.  Lord  Byron  returned 
from  his  first  tiavds.  Tlie  publication 
of  the  first  part  of  OUde  Harold,  (1812,) 
brought  him  hito  immediate  fashion* 
But  this  sort  of  fashion,  this  quick  pass 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  is  almost 
as  dangerous  and  oversetting  in  youth  to 
a  sensitive,  fiery,  and  turbid  spirit,  as  ne- 
glect and  obloquy.  It  is  lilce  one  used 
only  to  the  bracing  drink  of  cold  waters 
suddenly  overtaken  by  strong  and  inebri- 
ating  wine !  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
though  in  the  democratic  temper  which 
prevails  in  England,  Lord  Byron*s  rank 
would  not  by  itself  procure  him  proper 
notice ;  yet  when  the  whim  of  fashion 
fixed  its  eye  on  him  on  other  accounts^ 
it  was  a  great  aid,  and  increased  fivefold 
the  silly  distinction  which  it  confers  with 
such  blind  adulation  on  its  idols.  I  will 
not  degrade  my  pen  by  attempting  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
acts,  or  an  examination  of  the  little  des- 
picsble  cabals,  artifices,  intrigues,  pas- 
sions^ and  insanities,  on  these  puny  nar- 
row stages  of  life,  where  the  actors  and 
aetresses  have  the  foUy  and  blindness  to 
call  themselves  the  world,  as  if  these  few 
hundreds  of  silly  people  formed  the  ex- 
dosively-important  part  of  mankind  !— > 
mky,  as  if  they  monopolized  title,  birth, 
rank,  wealth,  polish,  talent,  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  this  at  a  crisis,  when  tfie  an- 
dent  and  great  nobilUjf  keep  thenuehes  far 
the  fliotf  part  auxf*  ^nd  when  these  exdu- 
tion/oSsU  are  principally  new  tiilei,  £att 
J/uUans,  adoenturert,  nowf  politicians,  m- 
pmdent  wiis  of  low  origin,  vulgar  emergen 
Jrom  the  city  suddenly  got  rich,  contractors, 
Jems,  r^fming  orators,  and  scheming  par' 
sans,  who  have  pushed  themselves  into  notice 
by  dint  of  open  purse  or  brazen  Jace.;  and 
who  get  a  little  bad  gilding,  like  the  ginger^ 
bread  of  a  rustic  fair,  by  a  few  cast  duchesses, 
eomntessett  ^e*  who,  having  come  to  the  end 
of  thmr  awn  pockets,  credits,  and  characters, 
are  wUling  to  come  wherever  the  doors  of 
large  houses  can  be  opened  to  them,  and  the 
coats  afexpenMoe  entertainments  paid  ! 

•*  Into  this  new  world,  besetting  to  the 
young,  the  vain,  and  the  inexperienced, 
Lord  Byron  was  now  plunged.  It  is  true 
that  bis  family  was  ancient^  &d  had  been 
highly  allied,  and  might  fairly  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  old  nobility ; — but  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  to  say 
frankly,  that  they  were  now  in  their  wane : 
hia  fother  had  lived  in  high  life;  but  he 
died  when  the  son  was  an  infant,  leaving 
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the  wreck  of  a  spent  fortune,  and  a  wi- 
dow  to  whose  affairs  retirement  from  the 
world  became  necessary,  and  who  brpught 
up  her  son  among  her  own  relations  in 
Scotland,  till  the  time  when  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow^ 

'*  There  is  nothing  more  illiberal  thtn  a 
great  school  on  tlie  subject  of  fortune, 
manners,  and  connexions.  When  these 
operate  to  furnish  mortification  to  a 
proud,  sullen  spirit,  tlie  chances  are  tliat 
it  never  recovers  from  its  effects.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  great  passion  of  boys 
assembled  in  large  numbers  is  to  monify 
each  other.  I  learned  many  years  u^, 
from  good  intelligence,  that  Lord  Byron 
was  especially  subjected  to  these  effects. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  candour  ought  to 
make  some  allowance,  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  sudden  blaze  of  fiishion 
that  fell  on  Lord  Byron  had  a  sort  of  un- 
due temporary  influence  over  his  strong 
mind,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
had. 

"  I  say  temporary  /•^I  shall  presently 
show  that  he  emancipated  himself  from 
it  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  which  has 
been  made  an  offensive  charge,  against 
him,  but  which  appears  to  ni«  a  proof  of 
his  radical  magnanimity  and  rectitude. 

**.But  in  the  midst  of  this  burst  of 
fiishionable  idolatry  his  enemies  and  his 
traducers  never  left  him.  Not  only  were 
every  error  and  indiscretion  of  his  past 
life  brought  forward  and  made  the  theme 
of  every  tongue,  but  all  were  exaggerated ; 
and  there  were  added  to  them  a  thousand 
utter  inventions  of  diabolical  malignity.' 
I  had  forgot  to  mention  the  old  monk's 
skull,  found  at  Newstead,  which  he  had 
formed  into  a  drinking-cup,  when  he 
first  quitted  Cambridge  for  the  old  man- 
sion  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  orgies  of 
which  among  his  companions  he  made  it 
a  part.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
an  unfeeling  frolic  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  excuse,  and  which,  I  must  frankly 
own,  fills  me  with  a  painful  shudder  that 
I  cannot  overcome.  I  am  willing  to 
surrender  it  to  the  opprobrium  which  it 
deserves.  But  his  calumniators  were  not 
content  with  this ;  they  founded  the  most 
revolting  perversions  on  it,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  German  and 
other  foreign  biographies  of  our  poet  It 
cannot,  however,  but  strike  us,  that  many 
a  youth  of  rank  has  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred jokes  equally  objectionable, — yet 
against  whom  such  acts,  if  he  happened 


•  Our  readers  will  recollect  what  was  said  in  our  Number  for  kist  November, 
aboot  the  fact,  that  Loid  Byron  never  had  access  to  the  real  first  dassoi  London  so- 
csetj.     Mr  Bowles  has  quoted  the  passage  we  aUude  to  m  his  late  •*  Final  Appeal 
open  the  Pope  Controversy  with  Boflcoe  and  Byios. 
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to  be  ftupid,  and  never  to  have  done  % 
good  thing  to  counterbalance  them,  were 
never  brought  forivard  as  oljections  to 
bis  amtableness  or  respectability. 

•*  Four  eventful  years  (1812  to  1815) 
passed  in  this  manner  in  England.  It 
was  on  the  2d  of  January,  18 15,  that  Lord 
Byron's  marriage  took  place :  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  details,  and  which 
I  willingly  avoid.  AH  the  world  knows 
tliat  it  was  not  happy,  and  that,  where- 
ever  the  fsult  lay,  it  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

'•'The  charge  against  Lord  Byron  is,— 
not  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive 
temptations,  and  a  combination  of  cir- 
eumstances  which  it  required  a  very  rare 
and  extraordinary  degree  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom,  prudence,  and  steadiness,  to  sur- 
mount,—but  that  he  abandoned  a  situa- 
tion of  uncommon  advantages,  and  fell 
weakly,  pusillanimously,  and  selfishly, 
when  victory  would  have  been  easy,  and 
when  defeat  was  ignominious.  I  have 
anticipated  much  of  the  answer  to  this 
charge :  I  will  dwell  a  little  more  on  it 
I  do  not  deny  that  Lord  Byron  inherited 
oome  very  desirable  and  even  enviable 
privileges  in  the  lot  of  life  which  fell  to 
bis  share.  I  should  &lsify  my  known 
sentiments  if  I  treated  lightly  the  gift  of 
an  ancient  English  peerage,  and  a  name 
of  honour  and  venerable  antiquity :  but 
without  a  fortune  competent  to  that  rank, 
it  is  not  '  a  bed  of  roses ;'— nay,  it  is 
attended  with  mony  and  extreme  diffi- 
cultie%  and  the  d^culties  ore  exactly 
such  as  a  genius  and  temper  like  Lord 
Byron's  were  least  calculated  to  meet  ;— 
at  any  rate,  least  calculated  to  meet  un- 
der  the  peculiar  collateral  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  income 
was  very  narrow :  bis  Newttead  property 
left  him  a  very  small  disposable  surplus: 
his  Lanctuhxn  property  was,  in  its  condi- 
tion, &c.  unproductive.  A  profession, 
— 4uch  as  the  army,— might  have  lessen- 
ed,  or  almost  annOiilated,  the  difficulties 
of  his  peculiar  position,— but  probably 
bis  lameness  rendered  this  impossible. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  noble,  and,  proba- 
bly, even  an  intractability ;  but  this  tem- 
per added  to  his  indisposition  to  bend 
and  adapt  himself  to  his  lot.  A  dull,  or 
supple,  or  intrig^uing  man,  without  a 
single  good  quality  of  head  or  heart, 
might  have  managed  it  much  better.  He 
might  have  made  himself  subservient  to 
government,  and  wormed  himself  into 
■ome  lucrative  place ;  or  he  might  have 
lived  meanly,  conformed  himself  stupidly 
or  cringingly  to  all  humours,  and  been 
borne  onward  on  the  wings  of  society 
with  little  personal  expense* 


^  Lord  Byron  was  of  another  quality 
and  temperament :  if  the  world  would 
not  conform  to  him,  still  less  would  he 
conform  to  them.  He  had  all  the  manly 
baronial  pride  of  his  ancestors,  though  be 
had  not  all  their  wealth,  and  their  means 
of  generosity,  hospitality,  and  patronage : 
he  had  the  will,  alas  I  without  the  power. 

'<  With  this  temper,  these  feelings,  this 
genius,  exposed  to  a  combination  of  such 
untoward  and  trying  circumstances,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  inimitably  praise- 
worthy if  Lord  Byron  could  have  been 
always  wise,  prudent,  calm,  correct,  pure, 
virtuous,  and  unassailable  :^f  he  could 
have  shown  all  the  force  and  splendour 
of  his  mighty  poetical  energies,  without 
any  mixture  of  their  clouds,  their  bane- 
ful lightnings,  or  their  storms  :»-if  he 
could  have  preserved  all  his  sensibility  to 
every  kind  and  noble  passion,  yet  bare 
remained  placid  and  unaifected  by  the  at- 
tack of  any  bkmeable  emotion  ;-^that  is, 
it  would  have  been  admirable  if  he  had 
been  an  angel,  and  not  a  man ! 

**  Unhappily,  the  outrages  he  received, 
the  gross  calumnies  which  were  heaped 
upon  him,  even  in  the  time  of  his  highest 
favour  with  the  public,  turned  the  de- 
lights of  his  very  days  of  triumph  to  poi- 
son, and  gave  him  a  sort  of  moody,  fierce, 
and  violent  despair,  which  led  him  to  hu- 
mours, acts,  and  words,  that  mutually 
aggravated  tlie  ill-will  and  the  ofiTences 
between  him  and  his  assailants.  There 
was  a  daring  spirit  in  his  temper  and  bis 
talents,  which  was  always  inflamed  rather 
than  corrected  by  opposition. 

**  In  this  most  unpropitious  state  of 
things,  everything  that  weni  wrong  was 
attributed  to  Lord  Byron ;  and,  when 
once  attributed,  was  assumed  and  argued 
upon  as  an  undeniable  fact.  Yet,  to  sny 
mind,  it  is  quite  clear,— quite  unattended 
by  a  particle  of  doubt,— that,  in  many 
tilings  in  which  he  has  been  the  most 
blamed,  he  was  the  absolute  victim  of 
mirfortune;  that  unpropitious  trains  of 
events  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  s^  the 
bhime  on  othert)  led  to  explosions  and 
consequent  derangements,  which  no  cold 
prudent  pretender  to  extreme  propriety 
and  correctness  could  have  averted,  or 
met  in  a  manner  less  bUimeable  than  that 
in  which  Lord  Byron  met  it. 

'^  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  chazBcter 
less  fitted  to  conciliate  general  society  by 
his  manners  and  habits,  than  that  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  probable  that  he  could  make 
his  address  and  conversation  pleasing  to 
ladies  when  he  chose  to  please ;  but  to 
the  young  dandies  of  fashion,  noble  and 
ignoble,  he  must  have  been  vety  repul- 
sive :  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  the 
lon^the  lion,— they  may  have  endured 
him  without  opening  their  mouthB,  be- 
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be  had  a  frown  and  a  laah  whtdi 
tbey  were  not  wOling  to  encounter ;  but, 
wlien  bia  ImcIc  waa  tarned,  and  tbej 
thought  it  safe,  I  do  not  doobt  that  they 
bunt  oat  into  full  cry!  I  baye  heard 
eonplainta  of  hla  vanity,  hia  peeviahneaa^ 
hia  deaire  to  monopolixe  diatinetion,  hia 
dialike  of  all  hobbiea  but  hia  oum.  It  ia 
not  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
aome  foundation  for  theae  complaints :  I 
am  aorry  for  it  if  there  waai  I  regret 
attchtittleneaaeai  And  then  another  part 
of  the  stoiy  ia  probably  left  untold :  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  provocations  given 
him ;— «ly  hints,  curve  of  the  lip»  aide- 
looks^  treacherous  smiles,  flings  at  poetry, 
shrugs  at  noble  authors,  slang  jokes, 
idiotic  bets^  enigmatical  appointments, 
and  boasts  of  being  senseless  brutes! 
We  do  not  hear  repeated  the  jest  of  the 
glory  of  the  Jew,  that  buys  the  ruined 
peer's  foiling  castle ;  the  d-— d  good  fel- 
low,  that  keeps  the  finest  stud  and  the 
best  hounds  in  the  country  out  of  the 
anippinga  and  odds  and  enda  of  his  con- 
tract ;  and  the  fomoua  good  match  thnt 
the  Duke's  daughter  is  going  to  muke 
with  Dick  Wigley,  the  son  of  the  rich 
dave-merdiant  at  Liverpool !  We  do  not 
bear  the  clever  dry  jests  whispered  round 
the  table  by  Mr  ,   eldest  son  of 

the  new  and  rich  Lord  ,  by  young 
Hr  ,  only  son  of  Lord  ,  the  ex- 
lords  A^  B.,  and  C,  eons  of  three  Irish 
Union  Earls,  great  boroogh^holders,  and 
the  very  grave  and  sarcastic  Lord  ■> 
who  believes  that  he  haa  the  monopoly 
of  aU  the  talents  and  all  the  political  and 
Icgiaiattve  knowledge  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  n  poet  and  a  bellman  are  only 
fit  to  be  yoked  together ! 

"  Thua,  then,  was  this  illustrious  and 
mightypoet  driven  into  osfe/  YeB,dneen/. 
Who  wouki  live  in  a  country  in  which 
be  had  been  so  used,  even  though  it  was 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  the  land  of  a 
thousand  noble  ancestors,  the  land  of 
freedom,  the  land  where  his  head  had 
been  crowned  with  laurels, — but  where 
his  heart  had  been  tortured,  where  all  his 
most  generous  and  most  noble  thoughts 
had  been  distorted  and  rendered  ugly, 
and  where  his  slightest  errors  and  indis- 
credons  had  been  magnified  into  hideous 
Crimea?*' 

The  following  passage  may  also  be 
worthy  our  readers'  consideration:— 

<<  If  Lord  Byron  had  been  the  monster 
which  detestable  rumour  represented  biro, 
then  there  was  nothing  which  his  genius 
bad  at  that  time  put  forth  at  all  adequate 
to  the  redemption  of  his  name,  and  to 
render  the  charm  of  his  writings  para- 
oioont  to  the  di^uat  which  ought  to  have 
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been  raised  by  hts  chiomcter.  Hie  foct 
la,  that  his  writings  were  mainly  the  re- 
JUcdnu  of  his  character ;  and  consistency 
required  that  they  who  admired  one 
should  admire  the  other.  I  suspect,  then, 
that  the  hatred  was  sincere ;  the  admiroHm 
hollow,  feigned,  and  the  mere  unexami- 
ned echo  of  a  few  leading  spirits^  who 
gave  the  tone  In  fosbionable  literature. 
This  cause,  no  doubt,  was  mingled  np 
with  other  whimsical  Ingredients,  of 
which  the  fume  of  fosbion  is  engender- 
ed;—such  as  novelty,  wonder,  applied 
both  to  the  author  and  his  compositions ; 
and  in  these  latter,  a  great  sprinkling  of 
strange,  daring,  and  licentious  fonlts, 
which  the  taste  for  pungency*  indulged  bj 
imbecile  fashion,  mistook  for  beauties. 

<*  Lord  Byron  had  too  manly,  penetra- 
ting, and  noble  a  mind,  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  fame,  which,  however  extended, 
was  so  hollow,  and  accompanied  by  so 
many  frightful  and  heart-revolting  draw- 
backs. He  saw  that  even  in  his  writings 
there  was  a  constant  disposition  to  divert 
the  attention  from  the  points  where  bis 
strength  and  his  merit  lay,  to  throw  it 
where  the  praise  could  not  be  supportedp 
and  invidiously  to  select  features  that 
were  the  ebullitions  of  those  humours^ 
which,  though  be  could  not  control,  he  in 
his  hours  of  more  sober  thought  regret- 
ted ;  and  this,  too»  for  the  double  purpose 
of  connecting  them  with  all  his  personal 
errors,  and  giving  exaggerated  strength 
to  his  indiscretions  or  his  peculiarities. 
He  perhaps  knew  well,  as  Johnson  said 
of  Milton,  '  what  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon 
other  men  :*  he  knew,  in  spite  of  the  oc- 
casional frailties  of  his  being,  what  vir- 
tue, what  superiority  to  vulgar  goodness^ 
there  was  in  those  happier  fits  of  exer- 
tion, when  the  more  sublime  or  more 
pathetic  inspirations  of  his  Muse  broke 
into  utterance,  and  were  embodied  in  hia 
most  eloquent  and  enchanting  languid  I 
Yet  these,  he  found,  were  taken  as  vahi 
worda  which  availed  his  moral  character 
nothing  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  | 
while  2l  his  ribaldry,  all  of  his  lower  or 
more  evil  nature,  were  solely  taken  aa 
part  of  himsdf!  '  But  what,*  cries  the 
arch-censurer,  '  are  all  the  fine  senti^ 
ments  in  the  world,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
ved by  concordant  action  ?'  The  utwm 
ts,  no  doubi,  dairable  and  neceuory  to  pro-' 
duoe  petfection  i  btU  it  there  fw  virtue  m 
the  grand  and  beauty  q)eculations  of  the 
.  miad,  when  they  are  wncere  t  We  are  wit 
mere  materiai  bemgt  i  nor  teiU  the  reetiiude 
€f  ourmaterial  conduct  ennoble  us,  or  render 
us  good,  ^owrmmds  are  low,  hase^  and  m- 
doMf.  Onthecontrary^iheTemayhemi^dy 
and  splendsd  gteednm  tn  ms.mokIi  sans 


]  42  I^rd  Byron*  HFeb- 

wken  our  ectums  are  tomdwuiJrmL  Ab|  tiling  more  in  the  CB8e>)  to  make  Land 
OM  can  fed  grands  tender ^  beaiayvi,  and  |^Bvron's  personal  oonoema  the  gubject 
just  tentimentt,  vfho  it  not  virtuous  at  the  ot  bis  conversation.  But  might  not 
moment  of  their  isi^nression.  The  re-  the  character  of  Coleridge  have  been 
verse  of  this,  I  am  aware,  mnst,  on  the  much  misrepresented  to  Lord  Byron  ? 
same  principle*  be  true ;  and  for  all  that  Might  he  not  have  suffered  himself  to 
are  bad  In  Lord  Byron,  he  must  answer,  r  be  influenced  by  that  sort  of  rumour. 
But  in  this  last  class  many  more  have<  however  absuid,  that  has  always  mix- 
been  included  by  a  public,  not  equally  ^  ^p  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
nice  on  other  occasions,  than  stnctly  and  ,  Southey  aU  together,  as  if  they  were, 
fairly  belong  to  '»t-  j  both  poeticaUy  and  personally,  com- 

"So  far,  then.  Lord  Byron  had  much     ^leulflres  jincti  irunof    We  are 
strongerreasoii  for  hisbitterne^^^^^^^  that  there  may  have  been  no 

want  of  mean  understrappers  to  poi' 


content,  and  his  misanthropy,  than  has 
been  granted  to  him.  It  was  not  all  jvniAm^ 
with  him,  as  has  been  represented :  the 
situation  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  away 
did  not  afford  so  much  ground  for  grati- 
tude, rather  than  gloom  and  hatred.  He 
perceived  that,  while  he  was  treading  on 
flowers,  mines  of  pestilence  and  destruc- 
tion were  beneath.  Doors  flew  open  to 
him ;  voices  hailed  him :  but  he  was  of  a 
temperament  too  ethereal  to  breathe  well 
in  the  thick  tainted  air,— of  an  ear  too 
nice,  to  be  pleased  by  the  perfidious 
sounds. 

<*  All  these,  however,  he  would  probably 
have  continued  to  endure ;  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  great  intellect,  the  mellow- 
ness and  sobriety  of  added  yesrs,  the 
calmness  which  long  intercourse  with 
mankind  gives  to  the  irritability  of  the 
temper  and  nerves,  might  gradually  have 
secured  to  him  a  sort  of  fame  and  esti- 
mation less  dangerous,  and  more  satis- 
factory both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
pride.  All  these  were  irretrievably  de- 
feated by  a  most  ill-assorted  combination 
of  domestic  events.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  human  understanding  can 
command  all  the  complicated  trains  of 
human  afbirs,  and  be  answerable  for  con- 
sequences  which  will  befall  us  in  spite  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  sometimes 
domestic  misery  where  there  is  no  fault.** 

The  personalities  scattered  over 
some  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  in  re- 
lation to  some  living  men  of  letters, 
have  been  quoted  and  commented  on 
as,  scarcely  less  than  his  allusions  to 
his  own  domestic  aflfairs,  proving  un- 
manly spite  to  have  formed  an  essential 
part  of  nis  personal  character.  Some 
of  these  personalities — especially  those 


eon  his  lordship's  mind  with  base  lies 

as  to  Coleridge ;  and  we  are  certainly 

quite  unable  to  believe  that  Lord  By* 

Ton  is  chargeable  with  much  more 

than  being  a  great  deal  too  rash  and 

hastj  of  belief  as  to  this  matter.  What 

motive  could  he  have  for  abusing  the 

personal  character  of  a  brother  poet, 

for  whose  poetical  fame  he  himself 

had  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 

f  contemporary  ?     One  of  the  best^na- 

'.  tured  and  kindest^bearted  men  in  the 

:  world,  Coleridge,  will  assuredly  su^ 

;  fer  those  ill-advised  sarcasms  to  make 

:  no  lasting  impression  upon  his  rich 

and  noble  mind. 

As  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  still 
more  ss  to  Mr  Southey,  we  confess  we 
take  quite  a  diflRsrent  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  former,  no  matter  from 
what  causes  external  to  himself,  from 
what  long  ill-usage  received  at  base 
hands,  and  entailing  innumerable 
consequences  of  real  evil— the  former 
illustrious  poet  is  unquestionably  much 
belied  if  he  be  not  accustomed,  on  too 
many  occssions,  to  sneer  at,  and  ut- 
ierly  undervalue,  the  productions  of 
oontemporarv  genius  more  fortunate, 
in  the  worldly  meaning  of  the  word, 
than  his  own.  We  certainly  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
may  easily  have  permitted  himself  to 
say  things  of,  even  to.  Lord  Bvror, 
sufficient  if  not  to  vindicate  and  justi- 
fy, to  aflTord  at  least  no  inconsiderable 
apology  for,  the  few  insignificant  jokep^ 
which,  after  all,  constitute  the  sum 
r  of  Lord  Bvron's  offences  against  him. 
I  And,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  recollect 
aboutMr  Coleridge— cannot  be  pardon- ;  that  any  of  these  jokes  were  levelled 


ed,  upon  any  grounds.  Mr  Coleridge  , 
is,  and  always  was,  incapable  of  in- 1. 
juring  any  human  being ;  and  he,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  is  totally  above 
the  feelinsa  of  literary  envy.  He  al-^ 
ways,  and  in  all  places,  did  justice  to 
Byron's  genius ;  and  he  had  too  much 
good  taste,  (even  if  there  had  been  no« 


against    Mr    Wordsworth   otherwise 
than  in  his  poetical  capacity. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Southey,  the  esse* 
is  quite  of  another  kind.  Here  there 
was  a  real,  rooted  antipathy.  Lord 
Byron  considered  the  Laureate  as  a 
base  ren^;ado  in  politics  and  religion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absard  than 


iImI  belief«*but  it  was  his.  Ue,  mora- 
OTer,  believed  Mr  Southey  to  be  his 
penoml  enemy — he  believed  him  to 
be  a  man  accustomed,  in  all  possible 
ways,  to   abuse  and  vilify  nim   in 
htB  conversation  and  his  oorrespond- 
eace.    Mr  Southey  has  denied  that 
this  was  true ;  but>  subsequently  to 
that  denial,  he  has  written  far  more^ 
mid  fiur  severer  things,  (in  eo  far  as 
intention  goes,)  against  Lord  Byron, 
tham  ever  Lord  Byron  wrote  against 
him.  He  who  hss  dubbed  Bvron  "  the 
dbdef  of  the  Satanic  school/  can  have 
no  right  11010  to  com^ain  of  Byron 
callkig  him  '<  Renegado/'  and  ''Turn- 
ooat?^  They  are,  at  all  evente,  quits. 
And  ss  little  right  can  he  have  to  ^nd 
fiinlt  with  Byron's  too  easily  Uking  up 
xnalevdent  misrepresentations  of  the 
tone  of  his  conversation  in  regard  to 
Jjixd  Byron,  who  himself  has,  since 
X«ord  Byron's  death,  written  a  violent 
diatiibe  against  Lmd  Bvron,  merely 
on  the  authority  of  certain  passages  in 
Mr  Medwin's  book— a  book  wbich 
had  not  been  published  for  a  week, 
ere  ev»y  man  of  sense  in  England 
was  well  satisfied   as  to  the   ^tter 
worthlevness  of  its   authority, — a 
book,  as  to  the  real  chazacter  of  which, 
knowing  as  we  all  do  Mr  Southey's 
intimate  relations  with  the  publisher 
cyf  the  Qusrlerly  Review,  we  can  with 
difficulty  suppose  Mr  Southey  to  have 
been  utterly  in. the  dark  for  many 
hours  after  it  came  into  hU  hands. 

As  for  the  squibs,  epigrams,  &c. 
about  some  of  his  own  finends,  such  ss 
Mr  Rogers,  Mr  Mooire,  and  Mr  Hob- 
house,  that  have,  although  unpub- 
lisbed,  been  sufficiently  heard  of  in 
the  world— we  really  cannot  pretend 
to  attach  any  fort  of  importance  to 
such  things.  It  is  certain  that  these 
gentlemen  were  always  the  firm  friends 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  it  is  certain  that 
his  fame  is  now  as  dear  to  them  as  it 
ever  was.  There  are  moments  in  which 
we  all  crack  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
persons  for  whom  we  have  the  since- 
rcst  afiectton ;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  we  are  not  all  poets  and  au- 
thors like  Lord  Byron/  that  our  sar- 
castic words  are  forgotten,  while  his 
mera$eriptamanet.  The  story  of  his 
having  said  to  his  mother,  when  he 
and  Mr  Hobhouae  parted  company  on 
their  travels,  that  he  "  was  glad  to  be 
alone,"  amounto  to  nothing ;  for  who 
is  he,  and  above  all,  who  is  the  poet, 
who  does  not  often  feel  the  departure 
of  his  dearest  friend  as  a  temporary 


relief?  The  man  that  was  eomposmg 
Chnde  Harold  had  other  things  to  en- 
tertain him  than  the  conversation  of 
any  commmion,  however  pleasant; 
and  we  believe  there  are  few  pleasant- 
er  companions  snywhere  than  Mr 
Hobhouse.  This  story,  however,  has 
been  magnified  into  a  mighty  matter 
by  Mr  Dallas,  whose  name  has  re- 
cently been  rather  wearisomely  con- 
nected with  Lord  Byron's.  In  justice 
to  Mr  Hobhouse,  we  shall  quote  from 
the  Westminster  Review  a  passage 
upon  this  matter,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  to  have  come  from  Mr  H/s 
own  pen.  Mr  Alexander  Dallas,  in 
talking  of  the  Chancellor's  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  some  of 
Lord  Byron's  letters,  obtained  by  Mr 
Hobhouse  acting  as  Lord  Byron's  exe- 
cutor, has  said, — 

*^  Mr  Hobhouse  was  travelling  with 
Lord  Byron  during  the  time  when  many 
of  these  letters  were  wriUen,  and  proba> 
bly  he  supposes  that  his  lordship  may 
hsYC  often  mentioned  him  to  his  mother. 
This  seems  an  equaUy  natural  supposi- 
tion with  the  other ;  and  if  it  should  have 
entered  into  Mr  Hobbouse's  head,  he  ~ 
would,  by  analogy,  be  equally  ready  to 
awear,  not  tltat  he  supposed  he  was  often 
mentioned,  bat  that  he  really  was  so. 
And  yet,  after  reading  Lord  Byron's  let- 
ters to  bis  mother,  it  would  never  be  ga- 
thered from  them  that  he  had  any  com- 
panion  at  all  in  bis  travels ;  exoepttindeedt 
thai  Mr  JSobhouse^s  name  it  mentioned  m 
on  enumeration  rf  his  tuUef  and  upon  part- 
ing with  hioh  Lord  Byron  exprettee  hie  ealip. 
/action  at  being  aione" 

Mr  Hobhouse's  comment  on  this 
follows. 

«<  Of  course  such  persons  as  Mr^DaU 
las  and  his  son  Alexander  couI4  have  no 
notion,  but  that  Mr  Hobhouse's  interfe- 
rence to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  must  have  been  dictated 
by  some  interested  motive ;  and  hence,^ 
the  offer  to  omit  any  passage  in  the  let- 
ter that  might  be  disagreeable  to  that 
gentleman.  And  here  we  will  remark, 
that  it  might  have  been  very  possible  that 
two  young  men,  neither  of  them  tbree- 
and-twenty,  travellmg  together,  might  oc- 
casionally have  had  such  diffierences  as  to 
give  rise  to  uncomfortable  feelings,  which 
one  of  them  mig^t  communicate  when 
writing  to  hit  own  mothers  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe,  that  after  many 
years  of  subsequent  intercourse,  the  wri- 
ter would  make  a  present  of  such  letters 
for  publication,  as  contained  anything  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  him  with  whom  he 
was  living  on  terms  of  the  roost  unre- 
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Lord 


•erred  Intiiiiacsr*  Mr  A.  Q  JMu,  in 
his  letter  to  Bifn  Leigh,  which  bis  son 
has  published,  asserted  that  Mr  Hobhoose 
luid  endeavoured  to  stop  the  forthcoming 
volume,  because  he  was  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated (so  he  calls  it)  for  himself— «nd  he 
faints  that  he  had  reason  for  so  feeling— 
as  if  Lord  Byron's  letters  might  contain 
disagreeable  mention  of  him ;  yet  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  upon  the  confession  of 
Dallas,  the  son,  that  Mr  Hobhouse  is 
'  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  with  great  affection.* 
Supposing  the  contrary  had  been  the  case, 
whose  character  would  have  suffered? 
Mr  Hobhouse  might  have  been  grieved, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  for  himself; 
the  indiscretion  of  giving  (if  he  did  give) 
such  letters  to  a  third  person  would  have 
rested  with  Lord  Byron ;  but  the  in&my 
of  publishing  them  would  have  belonged 
only  to  the  seller  of  the  manuscripts. 
We  will  show,  in  this  place,  another  proof 
of  the  sort  of  mora!  principle  which  has 
presided  over  the  publication  in  question. 
It  answered  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to 
deal  in  the  strongest  insinuations  against 
Mr  Hobhouse;  but,  unfortunately,  his 
Ikther  had,  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Byron,  mentioned 
that  gentleman  in  very  different  terms— 
what  does  the  honest  editor  do  ?  he  gives 
only  the  initial  of  the  name,  so  that  the 
eulogy,  such  as  it  is,  may  serve  for  any 
Mr  H««.    Mr  R.  C.  Dallas's  words  are, 

*  I  gave  Murray  your  note  on  M  *  *,  to 
be  placed  in  the  page  with  Wingfleld. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
young  man,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
H  *  *,  for  whom  I  have  felt  an  incr^sed 
regard  ever  since  I  heard  of  his  intimacy 
writh  my  son  at  Cadis,  and  that  they  were 
mutually  pleased.'  [p.  165.]  The  H  •  • 
stands  for  Hobhouse,  and  the  M  *  *, 
whom  R.  C  Dallas  characterizes  here 
'as  an  extraordinary  young  man,'  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  his  honest  son, 

*  an  unhappy  Atheist,'  [p.  32Sf]  whose 
name  he  mentions,  in  another  place,  at 
full  length,  and  characterizes  him  in  such 
a  way  as  must  give  the  greatest  pain  to 
the  surviving  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  We  know  of  nothing  more  in- 
excusable than  this  conduct*  In  the  blind 
rage  to  be  avenged  of  Lord  Byron,  be- 
cause he  would  give  no  more  money  or 
manuscripts  to  Mr  R.  C  Dallas,  and  of 
his  lordship's  executor,  because  he  would 
not  permit  his  private  letters  to  be  pub* 
lished ;  the  father  and  son  not  only  con- 
sign the  *  body,  soul,  and  muse'  of  their 


benefkctor  to  pefditfon.  bat  extend  their 
malediction  to  those  whom  he  has  re- 
corded as  being  the  objects  of  his  afl^ 
tion  and  regard." 

Old  Mr  Dallas  appears  to  have  been 
an  inveterate  twaddler^  and  there  are 
even  worse  things  than  twaddling  al- 
leged against  him  by  Mr  Hobhouse,  in 
the  article  we  have  been  onoting. 
The  worst  of  these,  however,  nia  mis-* 
statement  as  to  the  amount  of  his  pe- 
cuniary obligations  to  Lord  Byron, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a 
way  much  more  charitable  than  has 
found  favour  with  Mr  Hobhouse ;  and 
as  to  the  son,  TMr  Alexander  Dalhtt,) 
we  assuredly  tnink  he  has  done  no- 
thing, but  what  he  supposed  his  filial 
duty  bound  him  to,  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Angry  people  will  take  sneering 
and  perverted  views  of  the  snlject 
matter  of  dispute,  without  subjectiiig 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  cunnte* 
rested  world,  to  chaiges  so  heavy  ci- 
ther as  Mr  Hobhouse  has  thought  fit 
to  bring  against  Mr  A.  Dallas;,  or  aa 
Mr  A.  Dalks  has  thought  fit  to  bring 
against  Mr  Hobhouse.  As  for  ^e  song 
of  which  so  much  hss  been  said,  what 
is  it,  after  all,  but  a  mere  jok^— 
Who  are  now  the  people's  men, 

MyboyHobbio? 
Yourself,  and  Burdett,  Gentlemen, 

And  Blackguards,  Hunt^and  Cobbk>! 

What  is  this  fqplery  to  the  jests 
that  passed  between  Swift  and  hia 
dearest  cronies  ? 

As  for  Messrs  Moore  and  Rogers^ 
we  shall  see  when  they  are  dead,  and 
their  Medwins,  or,  lietter  still,  their 
MSS.  speak  out — ^whether  they  have 
not  said  and  written  as  many  good 
things  at  Byron's  expense  as  eFer  he 
did  at  thdn.  Good  Heavens !  What 
is  it  come  to— 4f  three  distingniidied 
friends,  poets  and  wits  by  professionj 
may  not  exerdse  occasionally  a  little 
of  their  poetical  wit  upon  eacn  otheKa 
foibles  ?  These  men  loved  and  respect- 
ed each  other  through  life— What 
more  has  the  world  any  right  to  know 
about  the  matter  ? 

Some  farther  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  these  matters,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  by  a  note  to  Count 
Gamba's  Narrative  on  Lord  Bvron'a 
last  Journey  to  Greece,*  in  whicn  that 
gentleman  comments  upon  certam  pa»-. 
sages  in  the  article  on  Lord  Byron's 


*  A  Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  Last  Journey  to  Greece.    Extmcted  from  the 
Journal  of  Count  Peter  Gamba,  who  attended  his  Lord»hip  on  that  Expedition. 
Murray.     1825. 
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dutaetor,  whiflh  we  have  abeady  al« 
luded  to  as  a  diKrace  even  to  the  Lon- 
don MagaaLne.  Coimt  Gamba  speaks— 

**  We  were  in  excellent  health  and  spi- 
rits during  oar  whole  voyage  from  Italy 
to  Greece  ;  and  for  this  we  were  partly 
indebted  to  our  medical  man,  and  partly 
to  that  temperance  which  was  observed 
by  every  one  on  board,  except  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  voyage  by  the  captain  of 
our  vessel,  who,  however,  ended  by  adopt- 
ing ottr  mode  of  life.  I  mention  this  to 
contradict  an  idle  story  told  in  a  maga- 
atne,  (the  London,)  tliat  Lord  Byron  on 
this  voyage  '  passed  tiie  principal  part  of 
the  day  drinking  with  the  captain  of  the 
ship.*  Lord  Byron,  as  we  all  did,  passed 
his  tiBDO  cliiefly  in  reading.  He  dined 
•tone  on  deck;  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening  be  sat  down  with  us  to  a  glass 
or  two,  not  naore,  of  light  Asti  wine.  He 
anuised  himself  in  jesting  occasionally 
with  the  captain,  whom  he  ended,  how- 
ever, fay  inspiring  with  a  love  of  reading, 
inch  aa  we  thongiit  be  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. 

*  To  give  some  idea  of  the  silly  stories 
that  were  told  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  which  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers have  shewn  every  inclination  to 
adopt  for  facts,  I  will  mention,  that  our 
yoong  physician  confessed,  that  for  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  our  voyage  he  had 
lived  in  perpetual  terror,  having  been  In- 
formed  that  if  he  committed  the  slightest 
faultf  Lord  Byron  would  have  him  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  which  he  kept  for 
that  purpose ;  or  would  order  his  Tartar 
to  dash  his  braius  out.  This  Tartar  was 
Baptista  Falsiert  the  Venetian.  Ih  the 
same  manner,  the  English  inhabitants, 
both  civil  and  military,  of  Cephalonia, 
aeemed  sinprised  by  the  kind,  affable^ 
open,  and  fanmorous  disposition  of  Lord 
Byron,  having  formed  a  preconception  of 
hini  qaite  contrary  to  his  real  character. 
The  writer  In  the  magasine,  who  certain- 
ly never  aaw  Lord  Byron  in  his  life, 
chooses  to  insert  this  fact,  and  to  place 
the  sorpriae  and  delight  to  the  account 
of  Ida  Lordships  who,  he  says,  *  was  gra^ 
t^md  io  a  moit  ettraaagami  pitch,*  And  at 
what?-^BMrely  because  he  was  *  in  good 
odoor,'  the  writer  says,  *  with  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Island.'  If  his  Lordship  was 
*  gratified  to  a  most  extravagant  pitch,' 
he  concealed  his  gratification  from  me, 
who  was  with  him  almost  every  hour  in 
the  day.  Pleased  he  was  at  the  attentions 
of  the  Cephalonian  English,  as  it  was  his 
nature  to  be  with  the  attentions  of  any 
persons  who  seemed  to  wish  him  well : 
the  rest  is  fiction.  Perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  alluding  to  one  or  two  'other 
pretended  facta  introduced  by  the  same 
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writer,  in  order  to  finish  the  Iwtnrcs  of 
the  portrait  which  he  has  given  of  Lord 
Byron.  *  It  was  dangerous,'  says  that 
writer,  '  for  his  friends  to  rise  in  the 
world,  if  they  valued  his  friendship  more 
than  their  own  fame— he  hated  them.' 
This  is  very  easily  said,  and  is  with  equal 
difficulty  disproved ;  because  the  contro- 
versialists of  both  sides  may  end  in  say- 
ing, <  in  my  opinion,  he  did  hate  them ;' 
whilst  the  other  can  only  reply,  '  in  my 
opinion,  he  did  not.*  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  chaige  is  so  easily  made^  and 
with  such  difficulty  refuted,  and  as  it  is  a 
most  serious  imputation,  the  writer  ought 
to  have  some  very  good  grounds  for  his 
assertion.  I  would  therefore  beg  to  ask 
him,  which  of  his  friends  Lord  Byron 
ever  was  known  to  hate,  because  or  when 
*  they  rose  in  the  world  ?*  Which  of  hia 
friends,  I  further  ask,  was  he  ever  known 
toAoteatall?  ThoteveryfiwrndMiuais 
vho,  I  Aose  olHMiyt  undarttood  Jhm  hu 
iMrdOip's  own  l^wen  Mm  JriendM,  J  fieva^ 
heard  him  talk  of,  except  mterm$  of  the  mott 
tincere  attachment.  My  awn  opinion  it  jutt 
the  contrary  to  that  of  the  writer  in  the  mo- 
ffmne.  Ithmkhepndedhimtelfonthe  tuc* 
cestes  of  hitfriendh  and  died  them  as  a 
pro^  cf  discernment  in  the  choice  of  some  of 
his  companions.  This  I  know,  that  cfenvy 
he  had  not  the  least  qtark  m  his  whole  dii- 
position  :  he  had  strong  antipathies,  certain^ 
fy,  to  one  or  two  individuals;  but  I  have  al' 
ways  understood  from  those  most  Uhely  to 
know,  that  he  never  broke  with  any  ^  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  that  his  earSest  at' 
tadunents  were  also  his  last, 

"  Again,  in  order  to  prove  the  difll* 
oulty  of  living  with  Lord  Byron,  it  is  said, 
that  '  when  Mr  Hobhouse  and  he  tra- 
velled in  Greece  together,  theywere  gene- 
lally  a  mile  asunder.'  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying,  that  thb  is  not  tho 
fuel:  that  twoyoung  men,  who  were  con- 
tinually together,  and  slept  in  the  same 
room  for  many  months^  should  not  alwaya 
have  ridden  side  by  side  on  their  joamej 
is  very  likely ;  bat  when  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr  Hobhouse  travelled  in  Greece,  it 
would  have  been  as  little  safe  as  comfort- 
able to  be  'generally a  mile  asunder;' 
and  the  truth  is,  they  were  generally  very 
near  each  other. 

**  The  writer,  wishing  to  shew  how  at- 
tentive Lord  Byron  was  to  his  own  per- 
son, says,  'And  in  these  exercises  so  care- 
ful was  he  of  his  hands,  (one  of  those 
little  vanities  which  beset  men,)  that  he 
wore  gloves  even  in  swimming !'  This 
is  certainly  not  true ;  and  I  should  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  wore  gloves  (if 
it  be  worth  while  to  mention  such  a  cir- 
cumstance) ratlier  less  than  most  men : 
I  have  known  him  ride  without  them. 
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**  I  could  contradict  other  assertions 
of  the  magazine-writer,  which,  though 
trifling  in  themselves,  have  served  as  a 
foundation  for  his  '  personal  character  of 
Lord  Byron  ;*  but  I  feel  reluctant  to  en- 
ter  upon  a  task,  which  will  doubtless  one 
day  or  the  other  be  better  performed  by 
Bome  fellow-countryman  of  my  illustrious 
friend.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  said  as 
much  as  I  have,  had  I  not  been  informed 
that  the  article  to  which  I  allude  has 
made  some  impression  upon  the  English 
-  public,  having  on  the  first  appearance  an 
air  of  candour  and  impartiality,  as  well 
as  of  being  written  after  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  great  original ;  where- 
as, though  there  is  some  truth  in  his 
statements,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
writer  nor  his  informants  were  fair  judges 
of  the  person  intended  to  be  pourtray- 
ed." 

We  rinoerdy  hope,  that  the  Count 
Crambe's  expectation  of  a  Life  of  Lord 
Byron^  written  by  one  of  his  true  and 
intimate  friends^  will  not  long  remain 
nnftilfilled.  Dallas's  book,  utterly  fee- 
ble and  drivelling  as  it  is,  contains 
certainly  some  very  interesting  parti- 
culars as  to  his  feelings  when  he  was 
a  very  young  author.  The  whole  get- 
ting up  of  the  two  first  cantos  of  Chude 
Harold — the  diffidence— the  fears — 
the  hopes  that  alternately  depressed 
and  elevated  his  spirits  while  the  vo- 
lume was  printing,  are  exhibited,  so  as 
toformapicturethatallstudentsoflite- 
rature,  at  least,  will  never  cease  to  prize. 
All  the  rest  of  the  work  is  more  about 
old  Dallas  than  young  Byron,  and  is 
utter  trash.  Mr  Med  win's  book,  again^ 
has  been  dissected  by  Murray,  Hob- 
house,  &c.  in  such  style,  that  no  man 
can  ever  henceforth  app^  to  it  as  au- 
thority. Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
things  in  it  also  which,  from  internal 
evidence,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  to  he 
true, — and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  may  he  confirmed 
hereafter  on  authority  of  another  de- 
scription. Mr  Moore,  on  dit,  is  pre- 
paring Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  If 
^  he  merely  endeavours  to  rectul  to  me- 
mory those  parts  of  the  burnt  auto- 
biography, tnat  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  burnt, 
and  adds  anecdotes  and  recollections 
of  his  own  occasional  companionship 
with  Bjrron,  and  letters,  nothing  can  be 
.  better.  But  we  certainly  protest  al- 
together against  Mr  Moore  as  the  for- 
mal and  complete  historian  of  Byron's 
f  life.  Mr  Hobhouse,  by  his  early  in- 
•  timacy  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
ctose,  his  participation  above  all  in 
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Byron's  early  and  influential  travels ; 
and,  we  may  add,  even  by  his  sympa- 
thy with  Lord  Byron's  opinions,  how- 
ever wrongand  dangerous,a8topoIitical 
I  matters,  appears  to  be  clearly  designa- 
j  ted  as  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  un- 
Ldertake  a  work  which  the  world  has  an 
uhquestionable  title  to  expect  from  some 
one.  No  set  of  people  can  diflfer  more 
widely  from  Mr  Hobhouse's  views  as 
to  politics,  and  perhaps  some  other 
matters,  than  we  do,  and  always  have 
done.  But  neither  can  anv  one,  who 
has  read  his  history  of  Napoleon's 
Hundred  Days,  doubt  his  capacity  to 
execute  a  work  on  this  subject  worthy 
of  going  down  to  posterity,  in  coDjunc* 
tion  with  Lord  Byron's  own  immortal 
works.  This  will  be  the  true  "  Illus« 
-trations  of  Childe  Harold."  Moore 
could  write  a  much  cleverer,  and  more 
sparkling  collection  of  anecdotes  than 
Hobhouse,— but  he  has,  by  his  Captain 
Rock,  convinced  all  the  world,  that  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  taking  up  a  sub- 
ject essentially  serious— and  discussing 
it  in  a  manner  at  all  creditable  to  him- 
jaelf,  and  satisfactory  to  the  world.  More> 
over,  Moore  is,  after  all,  an  Irishman — 
and  it  is  an  Englishman  bom  and  bred, 
who  alone  can  understand  thorou^ly 
the  feelings  and  character  of  this  great 
English  poet. 

Until  some  such  book  as  this  has 
been  published — and  until  Lord  By- 
ron's own  correspondence  has,  in  part 
at  least,  appeared, — ^it  is  suffidently 
obviofis,  that  common  candour  and 
justice  demand  from  the  public  the 
^suspension  of  any  final  striking  of  a 
balance,  in  regard  to  the  fpod  and  the 
evil  which  were  blended  in  Lord  By- 
ron's character.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  most  consolatory  to  ns,  and  must  be 
so  to  every  mind  Uiat  is  not  d^raded 
by  bigotry,  arrogance,  or  spleen,  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  last  great  act  of  the 
drama  of  his  life  was,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  former  parts  of  it, 
throughout  characterised  by  every- 
thing that  is  best,  noblest,  wisest. 
Count  Gamba's  name  comes  upon  our 
ears,  associated  with  some  very  dis- 
agreeable recollections ;  and  his  book 
is — as  a  book — ^but  a  poor  one.  It  con- 
tains, however,  quite  enough  of  fkcts 
to  satisfy  aU  mankind  that  Lord  Byron 
in  Greece  was  everything  that  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  the  friends  of 
genius,  could  have  wished  him  to  be. 
Placed  amids^  all  the  perplexities  of 
most  vile  and  worthless,  intriguing 
factions — at  the  same  time  exnoftNl  to 
and  harassed  by  the  open  violence  of 
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mere  b«rlMrM&  robbers — the  equally 
berbazom  chieft  of  whom  were  pre- 
tending  to  pkj  the  perts  of  gentle- 
men  and  generale — and^  what  was  per- 
hq»  still  more  trying,  peipetually  an* 
Boyedj  intermpted,  ana  baffled  by  the 
i^;]ioraiioe,  folly,  and  obstinate  dnvel- 
Lng,  of  his  own  ooa^hitors,  sach  as 
Colonel  Stanhope  and  the  German 
Philhellenes — be»  and  he  alone,  ap- 
pears to  have  sustained  throughout  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher,  the  inte- 
grity of  a  patriot,  and  the  constancy  of 
a  hero.  If  anything  could  have  done 
Greece  real  good,  in  her  own  sense  of 
the  word,  at  this  crisis,  it  must  have 
been  the  prolongation  of  the  life  he  bad 
devoted  to  her  service.  Hehadbroueht 
with  hini  to  her  shores  a  name  glo*> 
rious  and  commanding;  but^  era  he 
died,  the  influence  of  his  tned  pru- 
denee,  magnanimous  self-denial,  and 
utter  superiority  to  faction,  and  all 
lactiotts  views,  had  devated  him  iato 
a  position  of  authority,  before  wbich^ 
even  the  most  ambitiously  uoprinci* 
pkd  of  the  Greek  lesders  were  Degln<» 
liug  to  feel  the  neceisity  of  controlling 
their  pasaiona,  and  silendng  their  mr»« 
tensions.  The  arrival  of  part  of  the  loui 
limn  Rn^and — ^procnrcd,  ss  it  unques* 
donably  nad  been,  chiefly  througn  the 
influence  of  his  name — was,  no  doubly 
the  eixGomstanoe  that  gave  such  com* 
naandin^  elevation  to  his  personal  in-« 
floenee  in  Greece,  during  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  career.  But  nothing  ez-« 
oept  the  visits  and  undoubted  exeel«< 
leoce  of  bis  deportment  on  occasions 
the  most  perplezing— nothing  but  the 
inocal  ^i^tyexprmed  in  every  ward 
and  actioD  ii  his  while  in  Greece— "1 


to  be  free  fWim  the  Turkish  sway? 
As  to  this,  theve  is  no  diversity  of  feel« 
ing  among  any  men  of  common  edn- 
catkn,  and  common  feeling  in  any 
eoantry  of  Christendom.  The  real 
iqfuesdon  is^Whether  the  Gra^  have 
not  chosen  to  commence  their  conflict 
at  a  most  improper  and  imprudent 
time?  And  that  question  we  assored- 
ly  cannot  have  any  difficulty  about  an- 
swering. They  began  their  conflict 
when  all  Europe  was  in  profound 
peace ;  so  that  they  eould  not  nave  any 
rational  expectation  of  being  support- 
ed by  any  foreign  poioer  whatever. 
This  was  of  itself  sufficient  idiocy.  But 
more  still,  they  began  their  conflict  ere 
they  hsd  either  heads  to  guide  them 
— Hauds  to  fight  for  them-— or  money 
to  sustain  them.  Their  chief  men  are 
either  paltry  intriguers  from  Constan- 
tinople, or  wild  robber  captains  from 
their  hills.  They  have  no  army,  and 
scarcely  sny  pro^iect  of  having  one, 
ss  anybody,  that  has  read  M.  Gam« 
ba's  book,  must  be  convinced.  They 
have  no  resources  worth  spmking  o^ 
but  what  they  get  from  abroad— And 
what  permanent  or  eflectoal  aid  can  a 
nation  expect  from  loans  such  as  they 
have  been  asking,  and  in  part  obtain- 
ed ?  There  is  no  real  spirit  of  any  kind 
among  them,  except  onlv  the  spirit  <tf 
hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  the  spirit  of 
vile  Jealousy,  and  hatred  of  each  other. 
They  began  fifty  years  too  soon.  Had  * 
they  waited,  education  was  beginning 
to  find  its  way  among  the  more  weal- 
thy dasBes— commerce  was  beginning 
to  flourish — a  national  spirit  was  Ae- 
ginning  to  be  formed— but  they  start- 
ed ere  any  one  of  the  appliances  waa 
Botfaiag  but  the  eminent  superiority  !  in  a  state  of  efficient  preparation.  Wit- 
of  ^enonal  character,  resources,  and  |  ness  one  fact  for  a  tnousand.  A  pri- 
gsmus  which  he  "had  exhibited-^eould  vate  English  nobleman,  without  any 
possibly  have  reeondled  the  minds  of  ^practice  either  of  arms  or  politics,  was, 
dMse  faostale  Actions  to  the  notion  of    almost  from  the  moment  he  appeared 


inTcatiiiganyForeigneT  and  Frank  with 
the  siipreme  nuthority  of  their  execu- 
tive govenunent.  We  have  no  sort  of 
don^,  that  if  Byron  had  died  three 
monflis  later,  he  would  have  died  go- 
vemor  of  all  the  emancipated  proi* 
vinces  of  Greece.  This  is  a  melancholy 
thonght,  bat  it  is  also  a  proud  one. 

Aafiir  the  ukiaate  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent conflict*— that,  even  if  Byron  nad 
live^and  continued  to  act  asglorionsly 
m  he  had  b^^«^must  still,  in  our 
iramhk  opinion,  havo  remained  a  mat« 
ter  of  die  extranapl  doubt.  Theques^ 
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amongst  them,  fek  universallV  to  be 
the  onlv  man  capable  of  discnaiging 
the  highest  duties  in  their  state.  It 
is  true,  that  this  man  was  Byron ;— 
but,  after  all,  what  would  a  foreigner 
like  Byron  have  been  in  any  oonntry 
really  fit  asad  ripe  for  playing  the  part 
that  Greece  has  undertaJcen  r  Not  no- 
thing surely— *bat  as  surely  not  very 
much. 

The  wisdom  dr  folly  of  the  Greek 

cause,  as  it  is  called,  has,  however, 

very  little  to  do  with  our  judgment  as  > 

to  Lord  Byron's  conduct,  after  he  hid  • 
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espoiued  h.  That  conduct,  we  repeat.     The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  fidd, 


f 
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was  blamelessly  illu8trioua-;-it  was 
xlear,  high,  ana  glorious  throughout 
The  last  poem  he  wrote  was  produced 
upon  his  birth-day,  not  many  weeks 
before  he  died.  We  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  effusions 
of  his  noble  genius.  We  think  he  who 
reads  it^  and  can  ever  after  bring  him- 
self to  regard  even  the  worst  transgres- 
sions that  have  ever  been  charged 
against  Lord  Byron,  with  any  feelings 
but  those  of  humble  sorrow  and  man- 
ly pity,  is  not  deserving  of  the  name 
i>f  man.  The  deep  and  passionate 
struggles  with  the  inferior  elements  of 
his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  records 
^the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity — ^the 
heroic  devotion  of  a  soul  half  weary  of 
life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  Dowers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  in* 
tensely  felt  to  be,  and  so  reverentially 
honoured  as,  the  right — ^the  whole  pic- 
ture of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  aar- 
kened,  but  never  sunk,  often  erring, 
but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  wor«- 
ship  the  beauty  A  virtue — the  repen- 
tauce  of  it,  the  anguish,  the  aspira- 
tioUj  almost  stifled  in  despair— the 
whcde  of  thid  is  such  a  whole,  that  we 
•re  sure  no  man  can  read  these  solemn 
yerses  too  oflen^  and  we  recommend 
^them  for  repetition,  as  the  best  and 
most  conclusive  of  all  possible  an- 
swers^ whenever  the  name  of  Byron  is 
insulted  by  those  who  permit  them- 
selves to  forget  nothing  either  in  his 
life  or  his  writings  but  the  good. 

*T!8  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

Tlie  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone  \ 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  griei^ 
Are  mine  alone ! 


The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys  / 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ;  ' 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze*^ 
A  funeral  pile ! 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  iJbfiF— and  'tis  not  here^ 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul, 

nor  nou), 
Where  ^ory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 

Or  binds  his  brow. 


Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  * 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free* 

Awake !  (not  Greece— ehe  it  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !  Think  through  wham 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 

Unworthy  manhood !  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  Uve  ? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here : — ^up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  found, 
A  soldier's  grave— for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest 

We  belieye  we  said,  at  the  ban- 
ning of  this  paper,  that  we  should 
speak,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  Loid  By- 
ron's genius  also,  as  well  aa  of  his 
personal  character.  We  fed,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  in  yain  to  enter 
upon  this  at  any  length  now ;  nor  are 
we  sure  that  almost  anybody  would 
wish  U8  to  do  so.  He  unquestionably 
has  taken  his  place  as  a  British  das- 
sic  of  the  first  order:  Of  that  there 
ean  be  no  doubt.  Individual  men, 
even  of  great  talents,  may  dispute  and 
cavil  under  the  influence  of  individnal 
prejudices,  either  of  poetical  theory  or 
of  personal  feding;  but  the  y<Moe  of 
EngUnd,  the  ydce  of  Europe,  has  qio- 

/-lun,  and  has  been  heard.  Ttoe  ia  no 
possibility^  that  any  man  should,  with* 
out  the  mghest  genius,  exert  over  tiie 
mind  of  ms  contemporariea  that  sort 

:  of  influence  which  Byron  has  exert- 
ed, without  deserving  to  do  so,  and 
without  continuing  to  exert  a  mighty 
influence  o^er  the  mind  of  all  future 

^me.  He  ia,  and  he  always  will  be, 
one  of 

**  The  dead,    but   sceptred  Sovereigns, 

who  stilt  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.——*' 

Yet  he  died  at  aeyen-and-thirty ; 
and  who  shall  say-^nay,  who  can  be- 
lieve, that  the  genius  of  B^n,  if  bis 
life  had  been  prolonged,  might,  most 
not  have  produced  works  aulBdent  to 
leave  even  the  best  ^  what  he  baa 
bequeathed  us  oompantiyely  in  the 
shade  ? 


He  WM  one  of  thoie  tnw  masters,    hmgnsge  and  ▼eraiilcatloD  (genenllf 


whosesaooessiTe  works  attested,  almost 
always,  progressive  power.  We  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  nrst  two  cantos  of 
Cldlde  Haimd,  in  spite  of  their  many 
exquirate  passages,  as  weak,  even  boy- 
idi,  compositions,  compared  with  tne 
third — ^infinitelT  more  so  with  the 
fourth.  In  that  last  canto  of  Handd,  so 

and  Ter^cation — so  pregnant  Yrm 
passionate  thought,  witn  heauty  of  all 
sorts,  with  the  exquisite  feeling  of  na- 
tural beauty,  the  beauty  of  art,  the 
solemnity  or  earthly  ruin  and  decay- 
so  masstvely  strong,  and  yet  so  elasti* 
cally  buoyant  throughout ; — ^in  the  la« 
ment  of  Tasso,  which  we  think  is,  as 
a  whole,  superior  to  Pope's  best  and 
greatest  effort,  the  Abelaidand  Eloisa, 
and  indeed  to  any  poem  of  the  same 
daas  that  the  world  has  seen— in  Uiat 
upccimgn  ni  intense  imafiected  pathos, 
Old  most  graceful  versification  ;—4n 
the  ylflpdid  nanative  of  the  Corsair 
and  Lara,  so  ea^,  so  tene,  so  vigor- 
OQB  m  eorapositioo,  and  so  abonnmng 
m  the  display  of  oompact  sad  com- 
piste  imaginative  power  ^— in  the  pen- 
sife  dqaniee  of  Pansma ;— above  all, 
in  tba  colossal,  mysterious,  heart-rend- 
ing i^oom  of  Manfred :— in  all  and 
in  emh  of  these  we  certainly  apprehend 
lliat  no  sneeeeding  age,  in  which  ge- 
nins  h  appreciated  and  honoured,  can 
eter  oease  to  acknowledge  and  reve* 
tenee  the  soul  of  a  poet,  snd  the  hsnd 
6t  a  master,  of  the  very  highest  class. 
The  few,  the  very  few,  who  stand 
above  Byron,  must  not  be  classed  at 
ale 

In  the  other  serious  poems  of  Lord 
Byron  (which  we  have  not  named) 
die  pabUc  appears  to  have  decided 
justly,  that  he  nas  been  less  fortunate. 
The  Corsair  threw  the  Giaour  and  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  entirely  into  the 
abade;  and,  in  spite  of  many  isolated 
passages,  quite  eaual  to  any  he  ever 
piodaoed,  especially  in  Cain  and  Ser« 
nanapalns,  his  more  formal  dramatic 
poems,  have  been  weighed  in  the  ba^ 
uoioe  sgunst  Manfred,  and  found 
wanting* 

His  Beppo  is  a  very  clever  jeu  d'ea* 
prit :  bat  DoK  Juan  must  not  be  al- 
luded to  so  briefly.  We  have  little 
heaitBtion  in  saying,  that  we  regard 
that  wmrk  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  original,  temarkable,  and  power* 
ful  of  afi  the  works  of  Lord  Byron's 
genius.     The  exquisite  grace  of  its 


speaking,  for  it  is  often  very  careless 
as  to  both  t>f  these  matters),  the  keen 
and  sdardiing  observation— 4he  per* 
feet  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
very  man^  of  ite  weakest^  and  in  very 
many  of  its  strongest  points — the  wit 
— the  humour^the  really  Shakespea- 
rean touches  of  character  scattered  over 
every  page — these  are  excellencies 
which  fie  sufBciently  on  the  surface  of 
this  extraordinary  poem.  The  pro- 
found philosophical  truth  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  work — ^the  grada- 
tions of  the  incidents,  and  the  fine 
developement  of  the  principal  charac- 
tei>-^theseare  matters  demanding  more 
study,  and  sure,  if  that  study  be  given, 
to  reward  it  abundantly.  . 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  v> 
that  Lord  Bvron  possessed,  after  all,  ^' 
but  a  limited  knowledge  of  man  and 
man's  nature.  Such  is  certainly  the 
case ;  for  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  we 
must  have  seen  a  wider  range  of  cha-  : 
racters  and  sentimenta  in  his  workiuj 
He  knew  not,  neither  does  he  deal 
with,  the  sound,  healthy  workings  of 
virtuous,  iimoeent,  unpolluted  na- 
tures. No;  but  he  deals  with  the  in- 
moot  recesses  of  the  dark  heart— he 
ponrtiays  the  bhckest  glooms  of  the 
most  powerful,  though  the  most  mi- 
serable of  psssions— he  tears  the  mask 
from  the  fhmt  of  frigid  hypocrisy-- 
he  lays  bare  the  misery  of  unsatisfied 
infidel  intellect  on  the  one  hand — and 
the  worthless  poverty  of  mere  conven- 
tional forms  of  goodness  upon  the 
other,  in  Don  Juan,  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be,  as  a  wit  and  a  satirist, 

Suite  equal  to  Le  Sage — to  Voltaire 
imself ;  and  he  has  done  so  without 
darjceninff  from  our  eyes  one  spark  of 
that  nobler  and  more  enthusiastic  ge» 
nius,  which  nature  had  never  bcmre 
granted  to  any  man  in  conjunction 
with  such  powers  of  wit  as  he  pos- 
sessed. No  one  can  defend  the  li- 
centiousness of  some  descriptions  in 
this  poem ;  but  the  refinement  and  art 
of  the  whole  composition  are  so  great, 
that  we  really  do  not  entertain  any 
apprehensions  of  its  ever  being  a  &- 
vottrite  book  with  the  sort  of  readers 
likely  to  be  essentially  ii^uzed  by  those 
ofibnsive  passages^— wmdi,  after  all, 
arenot  very  many— not  nearly  so  many, 
certainly,  as  those  who  take  their  opi-  \ 
nions  from  the  reviews  must  imagine.^ 

We  shall  tske  leave  to  eondude  this 
subject  (fbr  the  present)  with  another 


uq 


iiootitibn  fkom  the  kttertof  Sir  Eca> 
tonBrydgok  In  qrfte  of  aome  feeble* 
ae«  or  ezpceMum,  tbcre  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  this  retpecttble  TCteran 
flpealn  a  gmt  deal  of  very  honest, 
manly  tnith  abont  Lord  Byxon. 

««  Such  a  peipetual  tumult  of  yiolent 
•motioDi  at  that  in  which  Lord  Byroii 
livcdy  perhaps  contributed  to  shorten  his 
existence :  it  was  a  ferer  which  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  wear  him  out ;  and 
weakened  him  for  the  attack  of  an^  acci- 
dental  iRneas,  which  thus  became  irresis- 
tible. If  there  be  any  one  who  is  not 
afTected  and  awed  by  so  sudden  a  disso- 
lution  of  so  many  extraordinaiy  endow- 
ments; of  gifts  of  nature  so  very  br!l« 
liant;  of  acquisitions  so  unlikely  to  re* 
cur;  of  such  a  fund  of  images  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  obserrations,  and  reflections, 
and  opinions^  so  matured,  so  polished, 
and  so  habituated  to  be  ready  to  pour 
themselves  forth  to  the  world  on  everf 
ooeasion ;  he  BDUSt  be  a  creature  totally 
insensible,  and  stupidly  indifferent  to  aU 
those  insttaictiye  sympathies  which  make 
us  regard  with  affection  and  pride  the 
intelleetaal  and  more  dignified  part  of 
oar  beiufl^  He  who  is  himself  feeble 
in  intelieet,  is  yet  commonly  eonscione 
af  iu  value;  he  admires  and  viewa 
with  awe  the  high  in  talent ;  he  en- 
vies, and  would  desire  to  possess^  what 
ie  thus  doiied  to  him ;  he  may  not  ade- 
quately admire  the  briUiancy  of  the  proa- 
pect,  when  the  sun  lights  it  up ;  but  he 
feels  a  deep  chill  and  loss  of  pleasure 
when  the  sun  retires  and  leaves  all  before 
bim  an  indistinct  mass  of  darkness 
Lord  Byron  was  often,  in  truth,  a  sun 
that  lighted  up  tbe  landscapes  of  tbe 
earth,  and  penetrated  into  the  human 
heart,  and  surrounded  its  altar  with  beams 
of  brightness. 

"  His  death  is  an  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  humbles  the  pride  of 
roan's  ambition,  and  of  his  self- estimation. 
In  the  eye  of  Providence  those  powers 
we  estimate  so  loftily  must  be  as  nothing, 
or  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  they 
would  be  thus  suddenly  cut  off  before 
their  time* 

**  But  to  our  narrow  ken,  the  splendid 
genius  of  Lord  Byron  must  still  be  con- 
sidered of  mighty  import.  Yet  it  is  the 
inseparable  lot  of  man,  *  not  to  know 
the  ihU  value  of  a  treasure  till  it  is 
taken  from  tts»'  Highly  as  we  admired 
Lord  Byron  in  his  life,  we  shall  admire 
him,  if  possiblcb  infinitely  more,  now  that 
it  is  gone.  Variety  will  not  make  amends 
tot  tntemeneas  in  particubir  paths:  but 


Lord  Bjfrott.  V^ 

Lord  Byron  had  both  ttneqoallBd  vadety 
and  latenseaass  in  oIL  He  had  not  only 
the  supremacy  of  a  sublime,  aooibM^  ma* 
lancholy,  mjeterioos  imaginalioft;  hot 
he  had  an  ineabauatible  fund  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  a  most  precise  and  mumte 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  common 
life ;  a  lamiiiarity  with  all  its  haliits  and 
expressions ;  a  lively  and  peifiect  insight 
into  all  its  absurdities ;  and  a  talent  of 
exposing  them,  so  practised,  so  easy,  and 
so  happy,  that  it  might  be  supposed  he 
had  never  wandered  into  the  visionary, 
and  never  occupied  himself  with  anything 
but  the  study  of  man  in  familiar  society. 
The  alternate  and  opposite  ability  of 
throwing  off  the  IneumbFance  of  all  de- 
grading circumstances  firom  bnagery, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  higher 
poetry,  and  that  of  Mngmg  forth  those 
very  set*oft  for  the  purposes  of  degia* 
dation,  seems  to  require  audi  eontraiy 
habits  of  attentkm,  as  well  as  of  temper 
and  feeling,  that  they  have  been  seareely 
ever  onlted  in  tbe  some  person.  Nor  ia 
it  much  lees  eatiaoidiBBfy,  that  In  thisy 
as  hi  his  giaver  imagiaatiott,  aS  ia  fidth- 
ftiltonatorei  there  ia  no  exaggeratiea ; 
the  pomlB  aeleeted  for  hia  vrit  and  h«- 
BMur  are  sketched  with  adnrirable  eae»* 
nees ;  nay,  the  surprisiag  Vkmm  ia  «•• 
of  the  great  atttactiona  of  this 


<*  Wherever  Lord  Bynm  has  given  aay 
imagea,  aentimenti^  or  thoagnta,  as  his 
own,  there  is  no  reason  to  suapcet  that 
he  has  imputed  to  them  more  foree  Uiaa 
his  own  mind  and  bosom  bore  witness  tou 
14  therefore,  there  are  to  be  found  in  hie 
numerous  poems  frequent  paasages  of 
noble  thoughts,  and  generous  and  affect- 
ing feelings,  they  are  such  as  on  those 
occasions  must  have  been  the  inmates  of 
his  own  soul  and  heart  They  shew 
tliemselvea  by  their  freshness  and  nature 
never  to  be  put  on,— never  worn  as  a 
dress. 

*■  Lord  Byron  was  himself  the  being 
of  imagination,  whose  character  breaks 
out  in  all  his  writings ;  his  life  was  that 
of  the  wild  magical  spurit,  of  whiefa  the 
feelings,  the  adventures,  and  the  eeeen- 
trictties,  astonish  and  enchant  us  in  hie 
Uvimiivnjt,  The  public  notoriety  of  thie 
makes  us  receive  much  from  Amn,  vrfai^ 
in  i^ihen  might  be  deemed  eia|^;erated 
and  over-wrought.  A  chaiacter  and  life 
so  singular  will  always  add  interest  to 
the  writings  of  the  poet*  Another  node 
of  life  might  possibly  l»ve  prodaeed  poe- 
try not  less  full  of  power,  bat  it  would 
not  have  been  the  some  sort  of  power : 


IMSO 


■rfght  have  bad  more  aobriety  aoi 

it  would  wd  have  had  tba 

probabify  not  the 

i  originalitjand  force  t  it  would  have 
left  all  the  gnmnd  mtooched  where 
Lord  BjTon  has  tbewn  Boat  ganiaa  and 
aeat  aoeeltj,  and  apon  which  no  one  ia 
Bkdf  to  fallow  him.  If  he  haa  done 
wwog,  if  die  evil  parts  overbalance  the 
good*  ao  mneh  the  worae  for  the  value  of 
bia  ganioB.  Bat  do  they  overbalance  tlie 
good?  It  ia  not  evU  to  detect  and  ex- 
poaa  b jpocri^ ;  it  ia  noc  evil  to  piaiee 
the  diegiiiae  of  meielrieioaa  love ;  and 
the  pietore  which  renders  it  ndiadMU  will 
avail  befond  a  thousand  thundering  ser- 
I 

But  they  who  are  angry  with  the 
I  of  the  prurient  coriorfty  that  de- 
tects, would  not  scruple  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  detected!  Such  pictures  afe» 
indeed^  a  eoaapound  of  good  and  ill:  thjey 
Biay  corrupt  aome  innocent  minds»  while 
thqr  may  chedt  In  their  course  of  vice 
etfaers  already  corrupted.  But  this  is  a 
great  aet-olT  to  the  oMections  even  of 
someef  the  least  defsnaible  parts  of  Lord 
Byrra'a  werksa 

"  There  is  a  very  doubtful  good  in  be- 
lieving the  mass  of  mankind  much  more 
viitnona  than  they  are,  and  thus  increa* 
smg  die  anceem  of  hypocrisy  and  insince- 
rity. If  they  are  represented  worse,  the 
^t»«'¥*^  of  the  representation  will  re- 
ithe 


aaw  with  bdigoadon  the  niiast  estimate 
of  diaiacter  the  world  waa  aeenatomed  to 
make,  and  the  flanant  wrong  with  whidi 
it  iraa  accustomed  to  distribute  admira- 
tton,  honoMi  and  rewards.  He  bent» 
theretee,  the  whole  fiuee  of  his  mighty 
teultiesb  to  expose  these  absurdities  m 
striking  colours ;  to  throw  ahroader  light 
on  their  real  ftatures ;  and  to  draw  the 
vcfl  from  the  dtnm  foot,  and  the  Mtome 
(jualitica  which  had  hitherto  bean  < 


«  There  are  extremea  into  whkdi  he 
hm  been  sometimes  led  by  a  course  of 
lendment  and  thought,  and  a  line  of  flc- 
tien,  which,  on  deep  consideration,  will 
not  be  fMmd  to  have  the  tendency,  or 
dcssife  the  character,  that  superiicia! 
iraJtrs  and  critics  have  assigned  to  them. 
One  of  the  grsnd  fuilts  of  mankfaid. 
iriiieh  Lord  Byron's  temper,  the  impulses 
ef  Us  heart,  and  the  vigour  of  his  facul- 
ties prompted  hkn  to  combat  and  expose, 
waa  k^ocritjf  and  fiite  preUnuoiu    He 


<«Hewoiild  plead,  that^  fat  detactfav 
vwf  under  the  rabe  of  sirtui^  he  waa  not 
warring  with  virtue's  eauae^  but  support- 
ing  it ;  and  that  the  cry  of  alarm  waa  but 
the  interested  and  corrupt  cry  of  thosc^ 
who  could  not  bear  that  their  own  doak 
of  diaguise  should  be  torn  from  them ! 

"  But  has  he  not,  m  the  effort  to  pull 
down  hypocrisy,  set  up  naked  and  anda- 
cions'crime?  This  is  the chai^  against 
him;  and  it  la  indeed  a  chaige  whkli 
has  sometimes  a  atrong  appearance  of  be- 
ing well  founded.  All  powers  of  great 
energy  will  occasionally  overshoot  the 
mark :  the  dectslott  must  be  made  ao- 
cording  to  the  predoarinonce  of  good  or 
evil  We  must  estimate  by  the  om^Mim. 
<Me  mischief  of  the  charscter  dSnotod;  and 
the  character  deprmtdt  by  these  cxhlbi- 
tions.  Now,'  daring  and  opm  crime  al- 
ways brings  with  it  its  own  antidote ;  but 
eonetakd  rottennen  works  under  ground^ 
covered  with  flowers^  and  spreads  diseasea 
and  pestilence,  wlthotttasuBpidon  whence 
the  sufferings  and  the  dcstructfons  come^ 
— 4uid,  therefore^  continues  to  prootmte 
its  victims,  unchecked  byits  success,  and 
uncoRccted  by  time."  ^ , . 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  it  to  > 
be  aapposed  that  we  entiiely  adopt  i 
some  of  theae  viewa  of  Sir  £gerton;J 
Init  we  adopt  eertahily  the  general 
eouzse  and  tenor  of  lua  opiiuon ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  all  he  haa  said 
is  well  worthy  to  be  considered,  and 
that  very  seriously. 


-Look  on  me !— There  is  an  order 


Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Witiwut  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure'  some  of  study— 
Some  worn  with  toil    some  of  mere  wearineas— 
Some  of  disease— and  some  insanity— 
And  some  of  withered,' or  of  broken  hearts— 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate  f 
Tsking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names  ;— 
Look  upon  mel-— for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough :    Then  wonder  not." — 


MAKFUa 


159  Morning.'  tF«bi 

MOBNINO. 

Thebs  is  a  parting  in  Niglit's  murky  veil^ 

A  8oftj  pale  light  is  in  the  eastern  sky ; 

It  steals  al(Mig  the  ocean  tiembUngly, 
Like  distant  music  wafted  on  the  gde. 
Stars^  one  b^  one^  grow  &int^  and  disappear. 

Like  waning  tapers,  when  the  feast  is  o'er; 

While,  girt  with  rolling  mists,  the  mountains  hoai* 
High  o'er  the  darkling  glens  their  tops  uprear* 

There  is  a  gentle  rustling  in  the  grove. 
Though  winds  be  hush'd ;  it  is  the  stir  of  wings. 
And  now  the  sky-lark  from  her  nest  up  springs. 

Trilling,  in  accents  clear,  her  song  of  lore ; 
And  now  nearen's  gate  in  golden  spkndour  bums — 
Joy  to  the  earth,  the  glorious  Sun  returns  I 

KZOHT. 

I  LOTB  thee  when  thou  comest,  glorious  Sun, 
Out  of  the  chambers  of  thy  watery  dwelling ; 
I  lore  thee  when  thy  early  beam  is  telling 

Of  worlds  awaken'd,  and  man's  toil  begun  ; 

I  lore  thee,  too,  when  o'er  the  western  hfll 
Thy  parting  ray  in  golden  hue  is  stealing. 
For  then  the  gush  of  soft  and  pensive  feding 

Speaks  to  the  labouring  bosom,  peace,  be  still  ; 

But  thou  art  not  so  lovely  to  mine  eye 
At  morning,  haling  eve,  or  busy  noon. 
As  is  thy  gentle  sister,  the  pale  Moon, 

Which  shiqeth  now  in  yon  unclouded  sky : 

Then  let  me  forth,  to  ctink  her  mellow  ray  ; 

Who  would  exchange  it  for  the  gaudy  day  ? 

R.  G. 

TO— ^ 

Oh  !  Lady,  now  the  time  is  past 

When  passion  held  her  darkling  sway. 
And  gentle  Peace  hath  shed  at  last 

O'er  our  poor  hearts  her  ray. 

Why  are  there  in  our  greetings  still 

Such  wanderings  of  the  thought  and  eye. 

As  if  we  had  not  drunk  our  fill 
Of  joy  and  misery? 

Our  speakbg  glances  cannot  meet, 

I  cannot  gaze  upon  that  brow. 
But  o'er  my  brain  strange  fancies  fleet. 

Such  as  oppress  me  now. 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  now, 

At  least  not  as  I  loved  before. 
Because  our  lips  have  breathed  a  vow 

That  we  should  love  no  more. 
7 


Well,  Lady,  Meaaines  go  whh  thee. 

Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie  ; 
And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 

O  turn  them  teaderly ! 

Thiak  of  me  as  of  one  whose  blood. 

Drop  after  drop,  were  shed  with  gladness,^ 

If,  Mbng,  it  might  bring  thee  good. 
Or  di^ipate  toy  sadness. 

I  know  thy  plighted  fisith  is  given 
>   To  one  more  worthy  of  thy  lore. 
Nor  would  I  that  a  vow  were  riven 
That's  r^:ister^d  above. 

Oh,  no  f  the  madd'ning  time  is  over. 
When  we  were  all  to  one  another — 
.    Forget,  then,  that  I  was  thy  lover ; 
lliink  of  me  as  thy  brother. 

And,  trust  me,  when  I  think  of  thee. 
That  all  my  thoughts  are  pure  and  holy. 

Though  in  their  tenor  there  may  be 
Somewhat  of  melancholy. 

For  dreams  of  youth,  when  past  and  gone. 

Leave  in  the  mind  a  radiance  still. 
Like  twilight,  when  the  psrrted  sun 

Hath  sunk  behind  the  nilL 

Then,  Lady,  blessings  so  with  thee. 

Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie ; 
And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 

O  turn  them  tenderly. 

R.G. 


gOKKXVS* 

No.  L 

TANITV. 

Behold  a  madman !— on  the  thirsty  sands 
He  builds  in  summer  hour  his  gorgeous  pile 
Up  to  the  clouds,  unraindfol,  at!  the  while. 

How  fleet  shall  be  the  labour  of  his  hands, — 
For  lo !  the  sky  is  changed,  the  lightning  flies. 

The  thunders  roll,  winds  beat,  and  torrents  pour. 

And,  when  returning  daylight  gilds  the  shore, 
A  prostrate  wreck  the  mighty  fabric  lies  I — 

What  better  are  the  visions  of  our  youth  ? 
What  better  are  our  plans  of  riper  years  ? 

We  ever  hope  for  happiness,  but  Truth 
Amid  life's  desert  distant  far  appears. 

And,  as  we  build  our  palaces  of  tnougbt, 

The  wand  of  Ruiq  cnunbles  them  to  nought. 
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No.  IL 

THE  WORLD. 

Thbrb  is  a  tamult  in  the  wildenieflB«— 
Behold/with  fiery  breath  the  fierce  Simoom 
Rushes  resistless  ODward,  death  and  gloom 

Darkening  behind  it  in  their  dreariness  I 
It  is  the  witherer  of  Beauty,  lo ! 

Strenffth  and  the  powers  of  life  abide  it  no^ 

Each  living  tiding  sinks  down  ufMm  the  spot 
Lifeless,  with  all  the  leaves  on  every  bough  !*^ 

Thus  is  it  with  that  maQy-headed  thing. 
The  monstrous  world,  which,  passing  o'er  the  mind 
Of  unsuspecting  Youth,  leaves  nou^t  behind  ; 

Except  the  shadowy  darkness  of  its  ynng. 

And  Guilt,  and  writhing  Anguish :  Hope  can  bring 
No  balsam,  nor  qia  Life  a  saooour  fiiML 

No.  HI. 

DBBTSUCTIOir. 

See  how  that  Giant,  on  his  iron  car. 

With  wheels  of  fiiry  traverses  the  earthy 

Men,  and  the  works  of  man,  in  hellish  mirth 
He  treads  and  tramples  down,  eternal  war 

With  Order  waging  and  Tranauillity : 
He  riots  in  the  tempest ;  on  the  land. 
And  on  the  sea,  the  traces  of  his  hand 

Are  visible ;  and,  to  the  wondering  sky^ 
Up  from  the  bowels  of  the  hills  he  throws 

Rocks,  lava,  and  bitumen,  in  a  stream  ; 

His  breathinff  is  the  hurricane  ;  a  beam 
Of  lightning  is  nis  eye-glance ;  round  his  brows 
Twine  adders  wreathed  with  hemlock ;  awful  fiune 
Is  his-«-De8truction  is  the  Giant's  name. 

No.  IV. 

HUMAN  LJQPE. 

How  change  our  days !  not  oftener  doth  its  hue 
The  lank  camdeon  change^  than  we  our  joys,-*- 
The  hope  that  feeds  upon  our  hearts  destroys; 

Little  is  done  while  much  remains  to  do ; 

We  ^x  our  eyes  on  phantoms^  and  pursue; 
We  chase  the  airy  bubbles  of  the  brain ; 

We  leave  for  Fancy's  lures  the  fijt'd  and  true ; 
Destroy  what  Time  hath  spared,  and  Imild  again  : 

Years  o'er  us  pass,  and  Age,  that  comes  to  few^ 
Comes  but  to  tell  them  they  hare  lived  in  vain  f 

Sin  blights— Death  scatters^ Hope  misleads  ^-Thought  em- 
Joy's  icicles  melt  down  befbi^  the  sun»^ 
And,  ere  the  ebbing  sands  of  life  bo  ninj 

Another  generation  Eiurth.  prefers ! 

A 
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THOUGHTS  UPOir  THOROUGHFARES. 

'  Deitrav  ac  iiBiitray  tanimade  eonstnumtor.*' 

YiTRUflUl. 


"  On  eat  etrao^  a  Bon  Toisin  l" 
olnervei  he  Meixaer,  in  one  of  bk 
dnpten  upon  "  Life  in  Paris ;"  and 
die  cuelesBiesB  of  citisens,  perhaps 
generallTy  as  to  that  which  passes  im- 
mediaiely  before  their  doors,  aaight  be 
provabiaL  Aoeiistonied,ittfiict,tothe 
fiew  of  an  inilnity  ofolijects,atan  age 
when  ther  want  nnderatanding  to  ap- 
peciste  them,  lefleotion  sddoin  arises 
10  8fier*life  npon  matters  with  which 
the  senses  are  already  familiar.  It 
were  a  magaiine  of  marvels  for  a  man 
m  Loodon,  who  could  only  walk,  with 
hit  eyes  open,  from  one  end  of  ihe 
dty  to  the  other ;  but  how  few  men, 
WM  sie  habitually  residents  in  Lon- 
don, woold  be  capable  (as  regards  the 
**  mind's  eye")  of  executing  such  a 
tidci 

For  the  mere  Town,  to  a  man  who 
loob  back  for  twenty  years— even 
thoogh  he  himself  baa  all  the  while 
Moded  in  it — is  a  wonder !  We  are 
10  bound  np  always,  either  in  omr  bn- 
linesB  or  oar  pleasnre;  the  distance 
is  so  ibimidable  ftom  one  extremity  ei 
sobnib  to  snother  ;  each  "  Qnarter^' 
provides  for  its  own  wants  so  com* 
pletely  within  itsdf ;  and  there  is 
mch  an  anathy  about  aeeing  even  no- 
vdtics,  wnen  we  may  see  thein  every 
day,  that  a  colony  of  negroes  might  bie 
planted  at  Shoreditdi,  and  the  fact  re-i 
main  unknown  (except  by  the  news- 
men)  to  those  who  dwell  in  Lara* 
oeth.  There  are  ^ussnds,  perhaps^ 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mary-la* 
bonne,  who  have  never  walked  across 
the  "  Sonthwark"  bridge,  since  that 
eonvenienee  was  erected ;  and  almost 
vfade  parities,  east  of  the  Royal  Ex- 


change and  the  India  House,  who 
would  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of  a 
pavement  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
as  over  Primrose  Hill. 

And  yet  it  is  beyond  a  chance, 
(diough  not  believed  in  Birchtn-lane,) 
that  the  next  twenty  yean  will  brixig 
about  that  consummation — shutting 
out  green  fields  and  hedges,  even  in  a 
Sunday  walk,  fkom  the  poets  of  Hol- 
bom  ;  and  leaving  no  memento  of  Uie 
glories  of  Chalk-Farm  but  in  iCa  Sign ! 
We  have  alreadv  got  a  complete  sue- 
cession  of  *<  places"—"  terraces''-^ 
"  squares"— 4md  "  crescents,"  from 
Tottenham-Court-Road,  readung  all 
the  way  to  Kentish-Town ;  and  Kent- 
ish-Town has  crept  on  until  it  ahnost 
reaches  HampsteM.  These  erections 
skirt  the  R^ent's  Park,  almost  en« 
tirely,  upon  the  east ;  on  the  west,  a 
new  town^called,  distinctively,'<Port* 
land  To  wn"-— extends  itself  from  Psd« 
dington  to  the  foot  (westward)  of 
Primrose  Hill.  There  needs  now  but 
a  short  street  farther  of  oommunica- 
tiou  from  thia  last  "  Town,"  across 
the  JfoRi  CoqtdnaritiMf*  to  Hamp« 
stead ;  and  the  duels  which  have  been 
fought  in  '*  Mary-la-bonne  Park"  wiU 
then  become  as  merely  matters  of  rfr« 
cord  and  recollection,  as  those  encoun^* 
ters  of  a  century  nast,  which  stand 
chronicled  in  our  oluer  comedies,  when 
the  <<peerage"  wss  '*  thinned"  at  «'Bsm 
£lms^— in  ''  the  Ring"--or  '<  behind 
Montague  House." 

And  of  all  the  directions,  too,  (whidi 
rsther  ekes  out  this  probability,)  in 
which  new  buildings  have  increased 
on  the  roads  out  o£  London,  those 
very  innovations  whidi  run  pretty 


*  '^  Mm»  Cbfunorno,  or  **  Mount  of  Cooks^**  so  oalied  (see  Tacitns)  by  Julias 
Agrieola»  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  city.  Hence  (CbftUnariM,  or  Cbfmnarim) 
ao  donbt,  the  term  '  Cockney ;'  which  some  writers  wUl  have  to  be  only  a  corrup- 
tionoftbe  flench  Coqum  9i^--4wO  words  which  need  no  ezplahation.  I  think  it 
BMMt  likely,  however,  and  indeed  certain,  that  the  French  Coquitt,  itseU,  is  from  the 
I^tm  O^fimMt  that  substantive  being  frequently  used  to  designate  a  knave  (meta- 
phorieally)  by  the  later  Roman  writers,  on  aeeoont  of  the  rognish,  pecnlating  habits 
of  the  servma  employed  by  that  people  in  their  kitchens.  Thus  we  ftnd  Cato  ha- 
nogaing  his  houaehold  npon  the  general  comiptness  of  the  sge^  when  a  Greek  slave, 
a  seallkm,  had  been  detected  in  eating  a  piece  of  an  eel.   I  should  say,  clearly,  '*  (h^ 


Rot  there  be  those  who  are  more  learned  in  such  matters 
i  I  aBi."-«AnMeri*«  AiUimdHet,  1642. 
Vol.  XVII.  X 
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nearly  nortli,  have  been  the  most  lu-> 
crative  and  desirable.  Towards  Isling* 
ton  J  we  have  walked  out  in  great  force 
— Bagnigge  Weils  Tea-gardens  will 
soon  be  too  valuable  ground  for  pren- 
tices to  sup  bohea  upon.  Cold-Bath- 
Fields  Prison  is  already  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  houses  ;  Sadlers' 
Wells  theatre  will  shortly  stand  with- 
in the  city,  and  draw  an  audience  from 
its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
have  a  paved  street,  I  believe,  uninter- 
rupted, running  from  the  Edgeware- 
road  to  "  The  Angel,"  beyond  Pen- 
tonville ;  and,  still  later,  the  erections 
which  surround  Burton  Crescent,  have 
filled  up  all  that  tract  of  fields  which 
lay  betweenGray's-Inn-Lane  and  Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road, formerly  east  and 
west — Holbom  and  the  New  Road, 
north  and  south.  But  these  latter 
foundations  have  never  ''  taken,'.'  as 
the  technical  phrase  is,  upon  the 
whole,  so  well,  {item  some  cause  or 
other,)  as  those  about  Paddingtou  and 
St  John's  Wood. 

The  buildings  first  commenced  in 
this  Quarter  throve,  and  the  higher 
rented  ones  thrive  well  still.  But 
some  streets  of  a  smaller  calibre  were 
afterwards  imagined — ^houses  showily 
got  up,  but  cheaply — containing  four 
or  five  rooms  only  each — to  **  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  small  families  li« 
ving  in  lodgingE," — and  this  experi- 
ment, which  was  nearly  or  altogether 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
made  in  town,  in  a  very  few  months 
conveyed  a  most  strange  and  dolorous 
aspect  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  new  Independencies  were  fi- 
nished in  the  very  extreme  of  gentili- 
ty, and  they  were  amazinglv  sought 
after  (the  projector  thought  of  a 
eoach-and-six)  in  the  beginning.  A 
great  many  vitj  '*  genteel  small  fami« 


iVth, 


lies"  came  in  almost  before  the  bouses 
were  dry — who  5*  disliked  living  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  a  landlord" — 
particularly  towards  **  quarter-day." 

Negotiants  of  another  class  too  soon 
perceived  the  advantage  of  inhabiting 
the  entirety  of  a  dweUing ;  in  as  mubh 
as  that  the  right,  absolute,  of  entry 
and  sortie,  (without  reference  restneu 
tive  as  to  hours  or  parties,^  remained 
in  such  case  peculiarly  in  tne  cUspoaal 
and  discretion  of  the  leasee.  By  de- 
grees, however,  most  of  these  retiiing 
souls,  who  were  so  desarous  of  privacy 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  came,  upon 
extraordinary  ones,  (such  as  will  oc-* 
cur  four  times  a-year,)  to  be  ioviaible 
altogether.  Doors  were  seen  open* 
ed  '^igar^'  too  often,  and  with  the 
''  chains"  kept  up.  A  custom  grew 
up  among  those  who  were  ''  moving," 
of  onlering  Aeir  convevanoes  in  Uie 
dead  of  the  night.  And  toe  result  was, 
that  the  whole  LiUiputian  district 
descended  gradually  into  that  three 
p«r  cents  at  forty-two  sort  of  occupa-i 
tion,  to  see  whioi  fills  the  contemns- 
tive  soul  with  sadness,  and  the  taxt 
gatherer  with  despair.* 

Ex,  *'  Ironing  boards,"  and  cashier- 
ed shutters,  were  put  into  new  oom- 
misrion  as  brevet  **  counters ; "  and 
pippins  and  gingerbread  courted  the 
ffoumuauTs  eye  in  little  dining  par<r 
loura — fitted  up  for  clerks  at  ninety 
pounds  a-year  to  take  their  chop  in ! 
*'  Red  cows,"  and  notices  relevant  to 
"  mending  shoes,"  deformed  '^  stuc- 
coed fronts,"  and  street  doors  that  had 
boasted  of  fan  lights  and  braaa-knock- 
ers  to  them  1  Area-steps,  meant  once 
to  keep  plebeians  out  of  'Mhe  halV' 
now  became  an  unexpected  conveni- 
ence to  the  old  woman  who  took  in 
washing  in  '*  the  kitchen."  Children's 
l^gB,  and  liberal  offers  for  '<  fdd  rags,** 


*  **  The  symptoms  of  failure  in  a  town  vicinity  are  commonly  gradual*  and  their 
character  depends  entirely  upon  the  style  of  the  quarter  which  is  afAicted  with 
them.  In  a  fashionable  square,  (not  mercantile,)  the  first  omen  of  danger  is  commonly 
the  sppesiranee  of  a  <  soIicitor,*<^-bis  dsparhtre  is  prophetic  of  certain,  and  ready,  dis* 
solution.  Two  '  plates  *  upon  one  door,  in  any  *  Place*  of  pretenisioR,  are  suspi- 
cious. A  <  doctor,*  unless  he  be  of  known  practice,  is  always  a  dangerous  new- 
comer;  he  is  too  npt  to  have  a  'first  and  second  floor*  'to  iet*  'fumisbed  or  on- 
furnished/  Tooth-drawers  are  getting  to  infest  streets  with  very  good  names  to 
tliem  now— nice  minds  will  be  jealous  of  such  propinquity.  It  has  a  very  vtte  ap« 
pearence  when  you  find  a  '  boarding-house'  opened  in  the  same  '  Row'  witb  you. 
If  you  value  your  diaracter,  give  warning  aa  soon  after  each  an  event  as  possible* 
A  foot- toy  kept  in  it«— ^the  parish  shoe- black  calling  at  any  house  in  a  rooming—a 
chariot,  with  one  horse,  passing  even  thrtrngh  it— ^r  a  door  answered  from  up  the 
area — any  one  of  these  casualties,  in  my  view,  renders  •  street  of '  terrace*  no 
longer  corrrctfy  practk»ble."'— Bacon*8  DecHne  if  Fwithf  {wkkm  tki  JMtU  tfUw- 
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firdm  first-floor  windows, 
curiedx  OfiO'nwde  de  France,  dowo  to 
Uie  ground.  Mr  Robertson, "  surgeon 
aBd  apothecary,*'  departed)  left  his 
tuaae  to  sanction  tne  debut  of  ^'  pipe- 
dky"  and  *'  tobacco ;"  and  a  coim- 
iiey-6W€«per  shot  out  his  professional 
brush  from  the  casement  of  a  cottage* 
built  comer  mansion — the  very  "  at- 
tomey's  house/'  as  it .  had  been  in- 
tended for^  of  all  the  vicinity  ! — ^vio- 
lating the  feelingsof  its  five-feet-square 
porch  by  the  detestable  j^esence  of  his 
abominable  soot-bags;  and  naiUnga 

enre  (moonlight!)  descriptive  of 
plterior.  views  in  trade,  against  the 
.ipery  kttioes,  of  its  Italian  drawing- 
room  veranda  I 

.  To-  what  ''  base  uses,"  (as  well  as 
nenarchs^  may  not  bricks  and  mor- 
tar come !  Houses  have  their  "ups  and 
^wna"  in  the  world  as  well  ss  he* 
.ibes ;  and  No.  7,  in.  Everett  Street, 
Xor  the  same  number  in  any  other 
street,)  may  fiill  as  far  in  the  sqde  of 
•Ate  as  ever  did  Imperial  Cesar ! 
The  «  Cbiven"  baU.roen^<«  Chivers" 

gone  away, 
'Sfight  bold  a  barber— who  the  rent  could 

1»T' 
Qkl  that  wbeie  bouseaaida  to  aim**  kit 

jaoipa4  up  once. 
The  atker  oow  should  mangle  chins  for 
'  twopence! 

Apd  yet  these  ^leculaton^  here-r- 
(snqp  is  the  bpiuiteous  providence  of 
nature.!)  did  b«t  pr^re  a  resting- 
plaoe  for  the  many,  who,  by  other  al- 
terations and  fantasticalities,  were  to 
be  depriTed  of  their  giie  elsewhere. 
An  entirdynew  and  magnificent  chain 
of  buildings,  forming  a  street  parallel 
with  New  Bond  Street,  surpassing 
that  &r-famed  avenue  in  point  of 
splendour,  and  threatening  to  equal  it 
even  in  point  of  extortion,  was  destined 
to  supersede  iboee  ancient  and  unsa- 
youry  passes.  Swallow  Street  and  King 
Street,  which  ran  drawling — "aim 


Iw. 

Biiko^Bacc&uis" — side  bv  side,  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Piccadilly.  The  cut, 
direct,  from  Marlborough  Street  to 
Hanover  Square— that  which  one  al- 
ways wished  to  make, "  on  the  place," 
with  one's  foot— for  you  could  see 
through  the  house  in  Argyll  Street, 
that  forced  you  to  go  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  about — the  opening  is  made; 
horse  and  foot  pass  fre^ ;  and  the 
heroic  soul,  (as  it  delights  to  do,)  may 
now  drive  its  gig,  straight  as  the  crow 
would  fly,  to  the  pkce  of  iU  destina- 
tion. Still,  beyond  this^  or  any  other 
improvements,  of  late  years,  as  far  as 
site  more  immediately  is  concerned,  the 
changes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall 
Mall  and  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
are  the  most  complete  and  extraordi- 
nary* That  especial  abode  of  filth  and 
infamy,  St  James's  Market,  and  the 
avenue  leading  from  it,  into  which  the 
back  doors  of  the  theatre  used  to  open, 
called  ''Market  Lane"— the  whole 
"  subject  matter"  of  this  place— all  the 
houses— with  the  population  of  fieas, 
low  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  hack- 
ney-coachmen, that  infested  them,  has 
disappeared;  and  the  ground  is  re- 
covered by  a  range  of  taverna,  coffee- 
houses, and  arcades,  some  of  them  the 
gayest  and  most  highly  accustomed  in 
the  kingdom !  Ten  liberties  of  rats 
were  left  holeless  by  that  one  cut  from 
St  James's  Square,  (called  '*  Charles 
Street,")  to  tne  Haymarket  Theatre, 
which  forms  almost  the  only  ^ne  point 
de  vue  that  we  have  to  such  a  building, 
in  the  metropolis !  Men  now  dine  off 
plate,  and  drink  champagne,  upon  the 
very  spot  of  earth  which  Israel  Chap- 
man, the  resurrection-man,  once  oc- 
picd  as  a  stable;  and  from  which  he  re- 
tailed out  the  *'  subjects,"  piece-meftl, 
which  he  abstracted  from  the  ground 
— over  and  above,  now  and  then,  an 
odd  one,  (or  suspicion  wronged  him,) 
which  haa  never  gone  through  the 
formality  of  being  put  into  it  !*  And 


*  **  Mr  J.  Chapman  was  a  Jew ;  but,  as  a  resurrection-man,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  professwn.  Private  students  of  medicine  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  par- 
cels of  'subjects*  from  him.— he  carrying  home  the  entire  man,  (when  obtained,)  and 
•  dividing  into  portions  at  his  own  dwelling.  In  this  way,  Mr  Israel,  (or  *  Easy,*  as 
be  was  fiuniJiarly  called  by  those  who  knew  him,)  had  the  reputation  always  of  ha- 
viiig  disposed  of  a  sailor  who  was  murdered,  about  twelve  years  since,  in  Vine  Street, 
.Covent  Garden-  The  roan  in  question  was  thrown,  in  some  affray,  out  of  the  win- 
-dow  of  a  low  brothel,  and  was  seen  by  a  watchman  immediately  afterwards,  in  a  state 
•of  great  bodily  injury  and  suffering;  he  diaappeared,  however,  either  alive  or  dead, 
Iroaa  the  spot  where  he  had  been  lying,  in  a  very  strange  way;  and  Chapman,  who 
then  lived  in  Vine  Stieet,  was  supposed  always  to  have  been  concerned  in  his  se- 
cietion.  Chi^man  was  the  first  man  in  his  calling  who  hit  upon  the  device  of  stealing 
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this  it  an  andyut  merely  of  the  locus 
which  stands  completed ;  at  the  op- 
pOsite  corner  of  the  Haymsrket,  where 
the  works  are  yet  in  progress,  transla- 
tions of  a  still  more  marrellous  cha- 
racter await  us! 

Here,  to  the  abasement  for  ever  of 
all  "  Whitcomb  Street/'  (the  ancient 
Hedge  Lane,)  St  Martin's  porch  be- 
comes visible  almost  from  the  gates  of 
Carlton  Palace  !  Yonder,  the  ''Fives 
Court/'  and  all  its  tumble-down  de- 
pendencies, seem  waiting  only  for  the 
mouldering  of  wax  and  parchment  to 
be  as  things  that  **  were,  and  not  re« 
gretted! 

The  star  of  the  "  Green  Yard" 
twinkles  !  club-houses  bestride  the 
alleys  of  Suffolk  Street,  in  which  coals 
and  candles,  d  fainuMe,  used  to  be 
bought  and  sold !  Panton  Street,  and 
Oxendon  Court,  tremble  at  the  pro- 
spect of  their  own  approaching  re- 
spectability, and  the  furious  march  of 
architectural  reform — (this  must  be 
the  reform  ''  Arom  without,"  that  the 
Whigs  in  Parliament  have  so  often 
talked  about !) — ^the  furious  strides  of 
cleanliness  and  parochial  improve- 
ment, threaten  almost  to  open  us  a  re- 
putable passage  into  Leicester  Square ! 

On  the  far  side  of  the  river,  among 
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the  warrens  of  mean  dwenings,  which 
have  arisen  between  Westminster 
Bridge  and  the  Borourii,  matter  of  a 
different  character,  and  rather  an  op- 
posite one,  presents  itsdf  for  oonsi- 
deration.  We  have  left  the  choaen 
rallying*point  of  wealth,  fior  4he  pe* 
culiar  abode  of  labour  and  of  poverty. 
It  is  in  these  extreme  districts,  that 
we  find  those  arthts  lodged,  whoae 
peculiar  craft  the  law  condemns  to 
distance  from  the  community.  Your 
horse-butcher;  your  tallow-melter ; 
your  bone-boiler ;  and  your  f^-mon« 
ger ;  all  flourish  in  this  region.  Hefe, 
your  dustman  makes  a  fortune,  by 
amassing,  in  the  gross,  those  matters 
which  the  poorest  throw  away  as  use- 
less in  detail.  Here,  vou  may  eon- 
vince  yourself,  if  you  please,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  "  poor" 
are  rich;  for  you  will  see  proiMibly 
one  old  woman  selling  gingerbreaa, 
at  one  comer,  dav  after  day,  through- 
out the  year,  wnose  weekly  receipt, 
1  suppose  she  gained  her  stodc-in-trade 
or  nothing,)  would  not  oompaas  the 
half  of  half  a  dosen  shillings.* 

What  extraordinary  places  are  those 
ten  or  fifteen  different  nests  of  one 
and  two-story  tenements,  whidb  have 
arisen  within  the  last  doaen  years  in 


bodies  hrfcre  they  were  buried ;  a  practice  which  has'since  been  followed  up  with  great 
success  in  the  poorer  districts  about  town ;  and  which,  from  its  obvious  tendency  to 
spare  labour  and  expense  to  all  parties,  may  fairly  rank  among  the  happiest  elTotts 
of  modem  invention.  Chapman  was  a  wag,  too,  in  his  way,  and  had  a  dog  who  was 
well  known  at  the  night-houses  into  which  '  choice  spiritii '  sometimes  look  (in  the 
way  of  a  Mark,*)  out  of  curiosity.  The  joke,  on  these  occasions,  was  to  cajole  a 
'  raw  *  into  paying  for  glasses  of  brandy,  which  *  Easy's  *  dog,  as  he  protested,  woukl 
drink  'as  naturally  as  a  mid- wife  drank  anniseed.'  When  the  liquor  came.  Easy 
used  to  swallow  it  himself,  declaring,  that  he  <  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  dry  while 
bis  dog  drank  brandy.*  Mr  Chapman  was  transported  on  suspicion  of  bur^aiy,  from 
the  Old  Bailey,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819;  and  died,  much  lament^  on  his 
passage  to  Fort- Jackson.  "^Jimocn  rf  Sporting  Character, 

«  *<  The  poor  love  liberty  quite  as  much  as  the  rich ;  but  I  don't  think  they  eat 
quite  so  much  turtle.  Your  beggar  dreads  no  calamity  so  much  as  the  being  '  taken 
care  of;'  nine  in  ten  of  them  bad  rather  take  all  chances  than  go  into  a  work- 
house ;  but  that  is  not  (necessarily)  because  the  trade  of  asking  alms  is  a  very  good 
one.  Three  times  in  four,  where  mendicanta  are  found  to  be  in  possession  of  soans 
of  money,  I  should  suspect  either  a  fortunate  plunder,  or  some  accident  Money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  strange  ways,  and  many  thefts  are  committed  which 
the  town  never  hean  of.  I  recollect  an  old  woman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seven 
Dials,  who  kept  a  lodging-house  for  poor  people,  and  used  to  conceal  her  cash  un- 
der the  hearth-stone  of  the  room  she  herself  itUiabited.  Going  one  day  to  this  board 
alone,  her  whole  savings,  amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  had  disappeared !  She  was 
stewardess  to  a  sort  of  benefit  dub,  and  used,  on  particular  days,  to  have  the  whots 
stock  of  the  society  in  the  name  place ;  if  the  thief  had  delayed  hb  larceny  two  days, 
he  would  have  carried  off  near  Ave  hundred  pounds,  and  beggared  half  the  bedrid- 
den  Washerwomen  in  the  parish.  This  robbery  (recovery  was  so  hopeless)  never 
came  before  the  police.  Aged  people  in  the  country  frequently  bury  their  money 
In  fields  and  gardens,  and  ar«  very  frequently  watched,  and  their  banks  broken  up. 
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die  §w«Df«  of  Lftmbediy  Wdworth, 
and  St  Geotge'a  Fields?  Whtt  a  pe- 
cnfiax  tqualor  is  that  which  attaches 
to  the  street,  called  "  Webher  Row/' 
and  to  the  fine  now  known  as  "  Char- 
lotte Street/'  (where  the  quack-doc- 
tora  Hire  at  the  corner ;)  in  which  the 
show  eaxayans  stand  encamped  for 
winter  quarters,  or  repose;  making 
up  a  mimic  worid,  as  it  were,  all  ci 
monaters  and  prodigies  !»-dwarf»— 
giants — monkeys— conjniora,  and  mi« 
racidoaa  pigs ! 

A  Btili  more  miry,  and  more  cut- 
Unoat  cfaarseter  even  than  this,  ap« 
plies  to  a  whole  wilderness  of  crooked 
passages,  which  lead  from  the  point 
ealM  ''  Jones's  Riding-SchooC'  to 
the  Cobourg  Theatre !  It  is  in  the 
sommer  season  only,  or  in  hard  frosts, 
that  these  unpaved  defiles  are  passa- 
ble. In  yatn  you  uige  your  hackney 
coachman — ^'FacUis  descensus" — ^but 
"  how  am  I  to  get  back  again/'  says 
the  rogue,  "  if  I  go  down  there  ?"  the 
pedeaUian  wayfarer  IooIls  dubiously, 
mm  the  gas  lights  at  the  comer  of 
Blackftiars'  Road,  aa  far  as  he  can  see 


into  the  fog  and  glooni— lesolvea— and 
then  again  puts  his  hand  on  his  watob 
— and  doubts  whether  the  road  ''nnmd 
by  the  Obelisk"  is  not  the  nearer. 
The  convenience  of  lamps  has  not- yet 
been  discovered  in  these  wild  and 
marshy  fastnesses.  Watchmen,  (pa- 
rochial) are  an  invention  of  effimnina- 
cy,  in  future  i^;es  to  be  arrived  at. 
You  may  escape  (if  you  look  very 
much  as  if  you  were  not  worth  three 
fiurtbings)  being  throttled  by  the  bul- 
ly, who  waits,  cudgel  in  hand,  for  you, 
at  the  first  comer ;  but  no  precaution 
can  secure  you  against  the  pig  who  runs 
between  your  l^s,  and  carries  you  i^ 
on  his  back  (like  a  new  Mazeppa) 
at  the  second.*  The  wonder  is,  who 
can  be  the  people^of  what  means,  or 
order,  that  reside  here?  A  fact,  of 
which  the  dweller  two  miles  off  knows 
no  more  than  the  inhabitant  of  Kama* 
chatka  I 

Bat  if  there  be  curiosity  in  the  many 
styles  of  building,  which  you  may  en- 
counter in  a  morning's  walk  through 
London,  the  varieties  which  present 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  populatimi. 


An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  small  fiirmer  some  time  since  near  me,  in  Devonshire, 
hanged  himself,  and  (it  was  said)  in  consequence  of  losing  all  his  wealth  in  this  way. 
A  beggar,  who  had  kept  that  part  of  the  country  for  several  years^  disappeared  im- 
mediately  afterwards.  I  knew  another  case^  and  rather  a  curious  one,  in  which  a 
common  b^gar  must  have  become  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  in  cash.  The 
guard  of  a  mail-coach,  which  ran  into  the  west  country,  was  apprehended  at  Oxford, 
for  being  concerned  in  a  <  parcel*  robbery,  and  carried  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
(part  of  the  product  of  his  theft  probably;  to  prison  with  him.  About  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  fellow  named  Marsh,  a  sort  of  half-beggar,  half-poacher,  was 
committed  to  the  same  prison  for  vagrancy ;  and,  coming  into  gaol  without  three-and- 
sixpenoe,  he  won  the  whole  of  the  guard's  plunder  at  some  game  of  cards,  or  dominos ! 
This  man  was  actually  discharged,  at  the  expiration  of  his  ten  days*  commitment,  with 
a  hundred  pounds,  money,  in  nis  pocket— if  any  part  of  the  dress  he  wore  afforded 
such  a  convenience.  Do  not  judge  of  beggary  too  harshly ;  a  penny  seldom  ruins  the 
giver,  even  if  he  does  bestow  it  in  the  wrong  place.  Mendieants^may  be  merry,  and 
yet  have  enough  to  complain  of ;  law  has  done  something,  when'  it  has  made  want 
not  desperate,  but  humble.  Few  men,  depend  on  it,  would  beg  for  a  fiirthing,  who 
could  earn  half-a-crown  a-day  by  their  labour— even  although  they  could  be  certain 
that  the  farthing  would  not  be  refused  to  them.** — T^as  on  Mendicity, 

*  ^  Tour  citizen  of  Dyot  Street  is  an  eye-sore  to  his  neighbour  of  Bloomsbury  or 
Bedford  Square ;  but  this  propinquity  preserves  the  latter  (eventually)  from  much 
heavier  inconvenience.  It  is  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  behold  a  creature,  half  naked, 
and  primed  with  gin,  for  any  act  of  outrage— to  see  it  rise  from  its  lair,  not  three 
ateps  off,  and  issue  into  a  street  where  equipages  stand  at  every  door— and  yet  doing 
no  mischief !  But  there  is  something  here  more  than  people  look  for,  in  the  proverb 
which  says—'  Tell  me  your  company,*  &&  A  mechant  chien,  court  Men  /-^Dyot 
Sfreet  is  safe  while  it  stands  in  the  eye  of  a  better  neighbourhood.  But,  put  fifty 
aoeh  streets  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  richer  ones,  and  let  them  form  themselves  , 
into  a  parish ;  and  not  only  that  parish,  but  all  the  parishes  about  it,  are  likely  soon 
to  be  unapproachable.  Any  attempt,  however,  at  a  system  like  this  in  London,  has 
a  tendency  to  correct  itself;  for  the  property  of  small  houses,  from  the  poverty  of 
thdr  tenantsi  is  unproductive."— Cbnnacifc'^  Parish  Surveyor. 
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are  still  more  Dumeroas  and  ecoentjric. 
It  is  not  merely  that  you  meet  diffe- 
tent  people  at  diSerent  points^  distin- 

Siisbed  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
eir  rank  or  calling— sailors  about 
Wapping  and  Limehouse — grooms 
about  Hyde  Park  snd  Grosvenor  Place 
•—apart  from  these  distinctions,  the 
people  have  a  different  expression  of 
feature — a  decidedly  different  cast  of 
eountenanee,  at  Alqgate  and  in  Picca- 
dilly. Everybody  who  looks  at  the 
3pitelfields  weavers,  men,  women,  and 
^Udren,  perceives  that  the^  resemble 
no  other  body  of  artisans  m  the  me^ 
trppolis.  Walk,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, in  ^e  neighbourhoods  of  Whiter 
chapel  or  Mile-End^  you  will  scarcely 
meet  one  handsome  tbmale,  where  at 
the  West  End  of  the  town  you  would 
meet  twenty.  Sunken  eyes,  snub  nosesj 
wide  mouth,  and  sallow  complexion— 
the  population  is  obviously  less  pictu- 
resque. 

.  The  characteristic  stamp  (as  to  fea- 
ture) thrown  by  some  crafts  over 
those  who  follow  them,  is  notorious. 
We  know  a  shoemaker  all  over  the 
world  by  his  forehead,  as  easily  as  a 
tailor  or  a  dandng-master  by  his  ad- 
dress.   The  marks  belonging  to  habit 
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are  never  to  be  got  rid  of-— your  foot- 
man keeps  a  public-house  ten  years, 
and  yet  can  never  knock  at  the  door  of 
it  without  alarming  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. So,  your  pickpocket,  from 
his  mere  slide  and  saunter,  stands  de« 
tected  to  a  police  officer  in  au  instant ; 
and  the  wight  who  has  once  driven  a 
stage-coach,  though  but  a ''  pair  horse" 
one,  will ''  square  elbows"  even  in  his 
coffin.* 

The  red  night-caps  of  our  butcher 
boys,  and  their  still  ruddier  cheeks—* 
(if  it  were  not  for  the  gdlows,  such 
rogues  might  live  for  ever  !)— the  hair 
au  pigeon  (to  a  demree  of  inherency) 
observable  among  tlie  haberdashers— 
the  handsome  daughters  that  (beyond 
the  average  of  any  trade  in  London) 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  bakers, — to  notice 
such  peculiarities  in  town  as  tbes^ 
would  be  to  count  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  or  the  words  of  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionary. The  crowd  can^  ^either  be 
describedt  nor  analysed,  but  particular 
groups  may  be  dwdt  upon  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Cross  the  Thames  once  more,  and 
come,  by  the  way  of  the  Waterloo 
bridge,  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
where  you  find  a  sample  of  bolder 


.  *  **  Men  are  very  little  aware  how  much  their  habits,  and  still  more  their  opi- 
nions, are  referable  to  the  professions  which  they  follow.  And  yet  the  thing  must 
11m  so;  for,  what  can  du'ect  our  belief,  or,  at  least,  what  is  so  likely  to  do  so^  as  the 
result  of  our  (comparative)  experience  ?  Thus,  no  man  could  have  a  fair  trial  for 
fraud,  who  was  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  horse-dealers.— because  all  the  likelihood 
in  the  minds  of  his  judges  must  be  in  favour  of  his  guilt.  I  have  heard  police  offi* 
oers  give. evidence  in  courts  of  justice  with  great  intelligence,  and,  (as  regarded  their 
statements,)  with  great  impartiality ;  but  always  with  an  obvious  conviction  in  their 
own  minds,  that  the  man  had  committed  a  crime,  who  had  had  it  in  his  power  to 
commit  it.  Barristers  of  good  Nisi  Priut  practice,  are,  in  common  conversation, 
jnost  incredulous  people ;  and  always  look  (though  it  were  a  matter  stated  upon  oath) 
to  the  prababilily  rather  than  to  the  declaration.  The  influence  of  occupation  goes  so 
-far  in  many  minor  points,  that  peculiar  feelings,  (and  certainly  particular  manners^) 
.have  seemed,  time  out  of  mind,  to  belong,  as  of  nature,  to  particular  trades.  Dyers 
are  a  people,  throughout  all  I>ondon,  accounted  uncivil.  Linen-drapers  are  always 
polite  and  smirking.  Fruiterers  and  fishmongers  every  one  complains  of  as  impo- 
sitious.  Tailors,  all  the  world  knows,  give  credit  instinctively ;  geese  were  swans 
among  the  auctioneers  so  long  back  as  the  time  of  Noah.  No  man  in  his  senses, 
for  six  centuries  past,  has  ever  believed  one  word  spoken  by  a  picture-dealer,  or  a 
curiosity-collector ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  (the  most  prudent  man  I  ever  was  acqoaint- 
ed  with,)  refused  to  take  a  house  once,  because  the  lessor  was  an  attorney.*'— Cbn- 
4sf'^Men  and  Manneru 

f  The  most  pithy  description  I  ever  heard  given  of  a  crowd,  was  delivered  in  one 
sentence  by  a  F^nchman,  at  a  late  fire.  As  the  mischief  and  danger  increased,  the 
mob,  of  course,  became  highly  delighted,  and  the  thieves  began  to  hustle  those  per- 
sons who  had  staid  to  put  their  smallclothes  on  before  they  came  out.  A  Ftencih- 
man  who  had  stood  by  up  to  this  crisis,  buttoned  his  pockets^  and  prepared  to  da- 
pan  ;  observing,  with  a  shrugs  as  he  looked  back  at  the  assembhige,  ^  Dere  it  mosh 
rascal  here  !*'—T. 
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erections  (at  least  meditated)  than 
tiioae  of  Webber  Row.  They  are  find 
broad  TOftds  those^  which  are  cutting 
neii'9  houses  and  gardens  now  in  half 
^^estroying  whole  streets  in  some 
)>laces,  and  introducing  new  popula- 
tioDy  and  new  views  for  existing  popu- 
lation, into  others !  Hare,  too,  you 
get  juBt  now  a  fair  specimen  of  that 
carioua  phenomenon,  a  moving  popu- 
lation, which  is  peculiar  to  cities  of 
great  extent,  and  of  which  London 
ui^s  possesses,  in  some  quarter  or 
other,  a  cbnsiderable  amount. 

Neighbourhoods,  in  their  earliest  in- 
&ncy,  or  in  the  last  stage  of  their  decay 
— streets  which  are  to  be  pulled  down 
at  the  dose  of  expiring  leases,  or  streets 
which  have  been  built  only  to  last  un- 
til a  quarter  gets  into  frequency  and 
repute, — these  locadities  are  alwavs  re- 
torted to  by  a  particular  descripuon  of 
individuals,  wnose  nature  seems  to  be 
to  eome  when  others  go,  and  who  live 
npou  the  small  advantages  that  wealth- 
ier trades  overlook.  Jews,  in  great 
numbers,  are  found  inhabiting  such 
jilaces,  trading  TfVom  the  time  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate)  in  old  clothes,  and  latter- 
ly more  in  "  china  and  glass,"  than 
many  Christians  could  desire.  ^'Cof- 
Tee-snops,"  coal-sheds,  barbers'  stalls, 
And  the  dens  of  dog  and  bird ''  fanciers," 
abound  in  such  lines  as  the ''  Waterloo 
'Road,"  where  every  cross  street  that 
you  look  down  has  a  nice  green  pond, 
with  a  few  ducks  swimming  about  in 
the  middle  of  it;  cats'- meat  harrows 
Btand  at  doors  with  an  air  as  if  they 
were  at  home ;  tinkers  and  hare-skin 
collectors  entering,  cease  their  cry; 
and  itinerant  musicians  as  they  ap- 
proach, dap  their  fiddles  and  danonets 
ID  their  pockets. 

Here  and  there  an  apothecary  offers 
"^Asiod  gratu"  in  a  vidnity  like  this ; 
but  the  commonalty  has  no  time  to  be 
sick,  he  can  get  nobody  to  take  it. 
Co(^'  shops  just  contrive  to  exist,  and 
there  ia  no  end  to  the  numbers  who 
deal  in  *'  marine  stores,"— a  trope 
in  speech  meant  to  typify  generally 
the  property  of  other  people.  Rat- 
catchers, bear-leaders,  entrepreneurs  isi 
**  Punch,"  and  plaster-figure-makers, 
divide  "second  floors"  with  straw- 
bonnet-menders,  feather-cleaners,  and 
ladies  who  sell  ballads  against  the  wall 
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(by  day.)  Sometimes  a  mufbn-baker 
comte  and  tries  his  fortune  for  a 
month,  or,  at  a  "  drculating  library," 
they  "  see  what  can  be  done"  wiUi 
half-a-kit  of  pickled  salmon.  But  vour 

Irablidin  is  the  only  trader  likely  to 
ock  the  same  door  at  Christmas  and 
at  Ladyday  ;  the  rest  are,  fixedly 
and  properly,  denizens  of  desertion,  to 
whom  time  and  place  areencumbiances 
of  slight  consiaeration,  and  who  can 
live  as  well  (at  ftet  cost)  in  Petticost 
Lane  as  at  St  Giles's  Pound, — who 
can  migrate,  like  Tartlirs,  at  half-an- 
hour's  notice,  (doing  it  with  even  less 
of  camp  equipage  or  affectation  of  pu- 
blicity,)— and  whose  espedal  home, 
by  an  instinct  contrary  to  that  of  the 
animal  which  otherwise  they  resem- 
ble, seems  to  be  the  particular  spot 
which  all  the  world  else  is  forsaking. 

This  is  the  line,  too,  of  motley  shift 
and  necessitousness,  (or  rather  one 
of  them,  for  the  paths  are  many 
to  the  prison  and  the  grave,)  whien 
leads  on  eastwanl  to  a  scene  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  scarcely  more  fortunate, 
and  full  as  disrespectable,  as  itself; 
but  in  which  the  extremes,  neverthe- 
less, of  prodigality  and  privation  are 
found  enduring  a  degree  of  association 
which  they  seldom  court  elsewhere, 
and  where,  grotesque  as  such  fellow- 
ship alone  at  first  sight  mav  appear,  it 
shews  as  orderlv  against  tne  strange 
concision  of  rank,  calling,  and  charac- 
ter, which  we  find  collected. 

Between  the  ''  Obelisk"  and  the 
"  Elephant  and  Castle,"  there  lies, 
somewnereinthepavement,aparticular 
stone,  which  certain  persons  walk  on 
one  side  of,  whom  some  spell  seems  to 
keep  from  passing  on  to  the  other.  The 
^'  King's  highway"  seems  Tabooed  to 
these  individuals  every  way  beyond  a 
given  limit;  and  within  their  permit- 
ted space  they  wander  vacantly  up  and 
down — as  r^ards  dress  and  external 
appearance)  a  marvellously  incongruous 
assemblage !  It  u  the  modem  "  Sano- 
tuary  "  this — (but  for  debtors  only)— 
the  '*  Rules"  of  the  King's  Bench  pri- 
son— a  slight  /?ecu/tttm— 41  slip  of  neu- 
tral territory^a  sort  of  ''  Debate- 
able  Land,"  (like  the  churchyard,) 
on  which  all  kinds  and  qualities 
may  meet  ;*  and  which  mignt  chd- 
Icnge  as  much,  both  in  the  way  of 


*  ^  Introductions  of  a  very  curious  character  indeed  have  sometimes  taken  place 
ID  gaols— I  reooUect  one,  which  occurred  some  years  since,  in  Newgate^  which 
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ftaud  and  of  tnaok  villainy^  if  its  con-  entire  addlement  ia  attended  by  no 

tenia  could  be  analysed,  as  any  six  precautionary  course  wbaterer !  Is  this 

ertminal  gaols,  perhaps,  within  the  an  etfoal  protection  of  the  law?  or, 

British  dominions.    In  it,  you  meet  why  is  not  an  idiot  as  well  entitled  to 

with  all  the  "  wealthy  fools"  whom  that  protection  as  the  maddest  man  in 

the  law  has  wronged  for  years,  and  the  state?  Why  is  it  that  my  humanity 

still  continues  to  wrong,  by  not  vest-  is  to  be  shocked  by  seeing  a  ] 


iog  their  property  (since  it  permits  key,  every  now  and   then,  bunted 

tbem  to  inherit)  m  the  *^  next"  rea-  down — actually  fought  for — ^tom  in 

sonaUe  fHend  as  of  course,  or  in  the  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  his  unlucky 

hands  of  some  public  authority.    Fie  burthen  of  four   or   five  thousand 

upon  the  supineness  of  those  who  guard  pounds  a-year?  and  the  poor  cna- 

the  general  welfare,  as  to  this  subject !  ture,  braying  all  the  while,  aetoally 

The  merest  crack  in  a  man's  brain  in  extreme  uelight,  as  fancying  that 

sends  him  to  confinement  for  life — ^its  its  person,  and  not  the  oontenta  ef  its 


was  perfectly  tnelo-drBmatic.  In  the  year  1815,  a  young  man,  named  0*Connen» 
who  had  run  through  a  small  property  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  sold  his  commit- 
sion,  (being  in  Dublin,)  spent  tlie  money,  and  disappeared.  Coming  over  to  £ng. 
land,  and  finding  himself  without  a  shilling,  he  at  once  enlisted  into  the  12th  dim> 
goons;  remain^  six  months;  and  then,  having  got  possession  of  a  small  som  of 
money,  deserted.  With  this  fresh  supply,  which  was  about  fifty  pounds,  (but 
which  no  one  ever  knew  how  he  came  by,)  O'Connell  again  commenced  gen* 
tleman,  and  ran  away  with  a  baronet's  daughter  from  boarding-school— the  baronet 
knew  his  son-in-law's  general  character,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  as  to  his  latter 
adventures,  and  punished  the  lady's  disobedience  by  striking  her  name  out  of  his 
will,  and  then  dying  immediately.  O'Connell,  whose  impudence  and  extravagance  were 
alone  sufficient,  commonly,  to  prevent  any  one's  desiring  to  assist  him,  now  vented 
bis  disappointment  (as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man)  upon  his  wife,  and  by 
this  measure,  he  lost  the  last  hope  he  bad-»the  patronage  of  her-  relatives*  Sooo 
after,  being  involved  in  debts,  he  was  arrested  by  a  tavern-keeper,  and  thrown  into 
Nev(*gate.  A  private  of  the  Life  Guards,  at  the  same  time,  happened  also  to  be 
brought  to  Newgate  for  debt,  and  lived,  with  O'Connell,  in  the  same  '  ward.'  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  the  Guardsman's  sergeant  came  into  the  gaol  to  pay  him  bis  re* 
gimental  <  subsistence,*  and  the  first  man  whom  be  ran  against,  within  the  walls» 
was  O'Connell— 4he  desertcr^-with  whom  he  had  Rerved,  four  years  before,  in  the 
I2th  Dragoons !  Of  all  the  rogues  I  ever  encountered  with,  this  fellow  (O'Connell) 
was  the  most  incorrigible.  I  met  him  first,  on  visiting  a  friend  who  was  himself  a 
prisoner,  pending  the  issue  of  a  Chancery  suit ;  and  wbo  had  been  induced  to  shew 
O'Connell  some  kindness  (in  fact,  keep  him  from  staning)  by  the  consideration  (veiy 
inadequate)  of  his  having  seen  *  better  days.'  His  pardon  was  obtained  for  the  deser- 
tion, after  an  interval,  on  the  condition  of  his  separating  himself  from  his  wife ;  and,  his 
debts  being  compounded  for,  a  certain  nobleman,  who  was  interested  for  his  fiimily, 
promised  to  get  him  some  humble  appointment.  The  first  thing  whk^h  he  did  on 
his  liberation,  was  to  wait  on  tbe  peer,  in  a  suit  of  clothes  (taken  up  on  credit) 
which  cost  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  *  and  he  managed  tbe  interview  altogether  so 
adroitly,  that,  in  five  minutes,  he  was  directed  to  witlidraw  from  the  house.  After 
this  he  lived  by  borrowing,  and  at  last  begging,  of  all  persons  whom  he  had  ever  seen^ 
generally  in  great  misery,  but  always  keeping  a  boy  to  wait  upon  him,  and  do  his 
errands;  and  tlie  excessive  impudence  with  which  he  made  his  demands,  amused 
many  people,  for  the  joke's  sake,  into  compliance.  He  would  write  a  note  to  a 
firiend,  and  send  it  by  his  '  servant,*  saying  that  he  had  *  neither  fire  nor  candle,* 
and  begging  the  loan  of  *  fourpence.'  To  one  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger,  he 
wrote,  soliciting  a  pound ;  and,  receiving  only  five  shillings,  sent  his  boy  next  dsf 
to  ask  for  *  the  rest  of  tbe  change.'  At  another  time,  he  sent  to  me  (he  was  then 
living  in  a  wretched  garret,  and  wrote  that  he  was  naked)  to  ask  a  suit  of  clothes; 
I  gave  him,  among  other  things,  a  pair  of  undress  military  overalls,  and  be  sent  his 
boy  back,  ax  miles,  to  ask  me  for  the  chains  f  Eventuallv,  he  again  enlisted  into  a 
foot  regiment,  and  (relying  on  the  exertions  of  his  family)  again  deserted.  This  time, 
however,  they  refused  to  interfere,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  be 
still  remains."— iSSMcAef  m  Landoru 
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ptnnier,  is  the  object  of  pursuit— an 
OTor  which^  from  the  pure  innocence 
it  evinees,  only  aggravates  our  pity 
for  the  hapless  Orison's  condition  I 
The  andent  custom— for  some  deser- 
▼mg  man  to  "  he^'  a  pension  of  this 
sort,  (that  was,  the  spending  of  his 
estate,)  from  the  king— was  a  most 
sound  and  judicious  practice,  and 
ought  to  be  returned  to. 

But,  lor  the  fools,  here  thej  are  in 
great  numbers!  Marry,  there  are 
plaoes  where  it  mipbt  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved, if  a  man  should  say — "  The 
metropolis  of  England  nourishes  such 
hordes  of  prisoners,  that  they  cannot 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key  ;  but 
have,  zhr  years  back,  merely  had,  cim« 
todia  iiberoy  a  particular  quarter  of 
the  city,  which  they  quit  as  ttiey  think 
proper,  but  which  is  assigned  them  for 
their  residence !"    Here  they  are,  in 

Eeat  numbers,  all  the  town  fools  who 
ve  bad  their  day,  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  have  been  damned  finr 
the  way  in  which  they  got  money,  and 
who  memaelves  deserve  to  encounter 
a  similar  inconvenience  for  the  way  in 
whidi  they  have  spent  it. 

Hen  11  the  gebtleman  who  wore 
doTe-eolonred  coats,  and,  ibr  five  years, 
idwava  pat  on  a  new  one  every  mom* 
•      ! 


leteis  the  other  gendeman,  who 
never  eoold  tie  a  eravaton  short  of  the 
tiaUeenih  or  etg^teenth  '^  failure ;"  and 
who  now  (fiom  some  cause  or  other) 
ftihi  to  tie  on  any  cravat  at  all ! 

Here  eome  the  whole  of  the  club 

diat  used  to  dine  at  P ^'s,  not 

where  the  wine  was  best,  but  where 
die  bottles  were  the  smallest ;  and  the 
gientleman  who  meets  them  is  he  who 
gave  six  thousand  pounds  for  his 
"dressing-case,"  and  discharged  his 
footman  for  the  vulgarity  of  perfum- 
ing himself  with  lavender  water ! 

Tlie  ''  Bully  Backs,"  the  swindlers, 
the  gamblers,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  used  to  live  col  mono,  fare  better 
than  the  "  Esquires,"  in  a  society 
where  law,  either  civil  or  criminal,  la 
pretty  nearly  out  of  the  question* 
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They  are  the  baskeUmakers  on  the  In* 
dian  island— a  commonwealth  sees  no 
distinction  of  persons — the  rogues  are 
heavy-fisted — ^magistrates  are  slow  ui 
interfere — and  they  know  their  oppo- 
nents too,  in  roost  cases— which  also 
helps  courage  a  good  deal 

Some  of  these  shine  out  (the  new* 
comers)  in  sorgeous  apparel,  and 
have  no  earthly  anxiety,  as  it  should 
ieero,  but  to  dean  their  boots,  and 
curl  their  whiskers.  Others  abide 
in  garments,  originally  of  no  less 
pretension,  but  sullied  by  repeated 
rollings  in  the  kennel,  or  fa^  by 
long  and  arduous  wear.  A  third  di« 
vision  (panUloons,  by  day,  imprao* 
ticable)  mope  in  the  back  attics  round 
"  The  Philanthropic,*  cw  in  *'  Gar- 
den Row,"  cutting  greasy  cards  for 
sport  or  practice-siOce,  and  "  inly  ru- 
minating" (credit  being  stopped  at 
the  boiled-beef  shop)  what  may  be 
contrived  for  dinner. 

The  first  bucks,  however,  by  re« 
aidence  here,  are  apt  to  acquure  a 
lazy,  sauntering,  semi-dipshod  kind 
of  air;  and  may  be  seen,  in  broad 
noon,  making  an  exertion  to  get  along^ 
—uncombed,  unwashed,  unbraced^ 
ungartered ;  looking  like  newspaper 
reporters  walking  home  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  af&  a  furious  Whig 
<'  debate"  in  «'  both  Houses,"  or  dti* 
sens,  of  forty  years  since,  newly  risen 
ftom  bed,  and  trailing  themselves  (as 
the  fashion  then  was;  some  hundred 
doors  in  search  of  a  luir-diesser. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  '*  Insol- 
vent Act,"  most  of  the  dwellers  here 
are  birds  of  passage ;  they  return,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  fresh  six  weeks,  as  often, 
generally,  as  the  provisions  of  the  law 
will  allow  them.  A  whole  host  of 
speculators  come  and  go  in  this  way,, 
whose  lives  seem  charmed  against  such, 
casualties  as  hanging  or  transporta* 
tion,  and  who  keep  tilburies  and 
grooms  through  a  long  term  of  years,r 
merely  by  knowing  the  secret,  that  he 
who  has  nothing,  can  as  eaaOy  spend 
twenty  guineas  aa  ten.* 

Some  still,  (the  residents  at  the 


*  ^  The  propensity  of  the  human  speciea  to  be  hambngged,  is  toe  of  the  most  iiu 
terestiDg  proUcms  in  ethieks ;  and  a  valuable  book  might  be  compiled  firom  a  record 
aerely  of  the  more  naonsttoas  faUacies  which  have  been  swallowed  within  the  faMt 
twenty  years.  It  is  not  six  aaonths  ago  since  a  fellow  in  London  hired  a  maaqaenule 
nnildrni— ran  away  with  il— and  so  walked  up  and  down  for  eight  days  before  be 
was  seized  upon.  He  lived  at  four  different  hotels  in  this  time ;  from  three  of  which 
he  departed  without  paymg.  He  obtained  credit  from  more  than  a  docen  difbrent 
tradesmen,  who  actually  waited  upon  him,  quarrelling  for  his  orders ;  and  was  at  last 
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'' music rfiop/')  the  "act"  will  not 
dear,  and  Uiey  are  residents  for  a 
term.  There  is  a  lady,  with  L.300 
a-year  "  in  her  own  right,"  who  has 
left  her  hushand,  living  with  an  er- 
gfoom  porter,  who  has  a  verdict  against 
him,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  for  L.5000. 
The  match  goes  ill,  for  the  gentleman 
has  no  hope  hut  in  the  lady's  iucome« 
^nd  he  is  surrounded  hy  worthies  (a 
parlous  state !)  who  have  no  more  to 
lose^  or  to  do,  than  he  had  himself* 

Mrs  W ,  who  only  hated  her  hu&- 

tmnd  because  he  looked  to  his  afiairs, 
and  lived  within  his  fortune,  finds  li-* 
ving  "  cooped  up  in  the  Rules  "  worse 
even  than  the  Bread  Street  bondage 
ttom  which  she  delivered  herself.  . 
'  The  tradesmen  who  carry  on  busin 
fless  in  this  Palatinate,  know  but  two 
sorts  of  customers — those  who  pay  be- 
fbre  they  receive  the  goods,  and  thoae 
who  never  nay  at  all.  Houaes  are  let 
always,  and  lodgings,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  lessor  loses  three 
weeks'  rent  out  of  four.  There  are 
some  men  who  go  out  of  the  Liberty 
really  penniless — ^haying  '*  surrender- 
ed" their  property,  as  the  law  ex- 
presses it,  to  the  last  farthing.  Many 
eome  into  it  advisedly,  to  make  credit-^ 
ors  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pounds 
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where  they  covld  pay  twenty.  You 
meet  some  of  the  opera  gentlemen  here 
now  and  then  ;  out,  with  all  their 
lightness  of  food,  it  takes  six  weeks  he- 
fore  they  can  spring  over  the  boundary. 
Public  singers;  but  they  raise  their 
voices  in  vain ;  for  it  is  not  to  such 
notes  that  the  creditor's  soul  is  acoes-. 
uble.  There  are  authora-^commonly 
''  in  "  for  small  sums,  but  seldom  witn^ 
the  prospect  of  paying  any  sums. 
"  Sporting"  gentlemen  in  en  overflow. 
— miss  who  yoi^  will  at  Tattersalla,  you 
are  sure  to  find  him  here.  There  is 
commonly  a  good  sprinkling  to  be  seen 
of  the  Israelites ;  specimensboth  of  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergy ; 
and  there  are  some  selections  general- 
ly from  another  class  of  public  exhibi-* 
tors — ^but  the  pLAYExa*  deserve  a  pa« 
ragraph  to  themselves. 

*'  Talk  homini  eU  aratio  guaUs  wte.*' 
«  Who  can  call  him  a  good  Chriatian 
ibaX, platfefk  the  pari  of  the  devil?'* 

W.  FaTim& 
Ketuming  to  town  by  any  ToeA  not 
absolutely  eastward,  (so  Providence 
has  ordained  it,'^  you  fall  into  the 
neighbourhood  ot  the  minor  theatres; 
and,  if  your  luck  be  in  the  ascendant, 
may  meet  some  of  the  performers  who 
appertain  to  them.    By  night  or  day. 


*  nosed  *  only  by  a  horse-dealer,  from,  whom  be  went  to  parcbato  two  valoaUe  hmii- 
ers ;  and  who  chanced  to  aco  (there  was  a  chink  even  in  the  armour  of  Bitooelvs). 
—that  bis  customer  had  the  whimsical  fukcf  of  goiiig  about  without  a  shurt!-r-An- 
other  man  (a  far  more  extraordinary  fellow)  started  firom  Suffolk  with  five  pomda  m 
his  pocket,  and  established  himself  at  a  considerable  inn  in  Yorkshire,  as  'Fruan* 
something  or  other,  *  Esq,  Member  of  Parliament,*  of  *  Thomey  Abbey,  Gbid* 
bridgesbire.*  This  man  obtained  horses,  upon  '  trial,'  Irom  various  dealers ;  and 
rode  out  hunting  with  half  the  esquires  of  the  neighbourhood.  Wkhonf  the  aU^test 
reference  or  introduction,  and  without  even  being  attended  by  a  servant,  he  got  free 
credit  at  his  inn ;  the  landlord  never  dreaming  of  asking  him  for  money.  Being  dis* 
tressed  for  a  little  current  cash,  be  became  indisposed— sent  for  an  attorney  in  the 
neiglibourhood— made  his  will^(bequeatliing '  Tbomey  Abbey,*  and  immense  pos- 
sessions beside)— and  concluded  by  borrowing  thirty  pounds  from  the  lawyer.  vhiUe 
these  things  were  proceedings  the  M.P.  discovered  that  his  landlord's  sister  had  a' 
]IOrt!on  of  L^  1000.  He  immediately  became  enamoured ;  proposed  marriage ;  the 
fiimily  beUeved,  and  were  charmed  at  the  honour  which  awaited  them !  Upon  this,  to. 
shun  Ae  proverbial  danger  of  delay,  (although  he  had  the  friends'  consent,)  he  carried 
the  young  woman  privately  aeross  the  border,  and  married  her.  On  their  return, 
they  were  re-marrfed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  EngHsh  Church.  The  possessor 
of '  TlMNrnsy  Abbey  *  then  prepared  to  set  out  for  Cambridgeshire;  promised  to  make 
his  new  brother-in-faiw  Mayor  of  London ;  atkedjar  the  I^IOOO;  and  was  on  the  paint 
of  receiring  it.  But  an  old  woman,  the  bride's  grandmoUier,  being  peevish  with  the 
riwwMtisBi,  ftncied  that  he  was  an  impostor.  The  diarge  spread  as  hastily  as  his 
iospoilBBoa  had  done ;  nobody  remembered  to  have  seen  any  of  his  money.  Bemg 
laid  iiott  of,  and  clapped  into  prison,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  journeyman  cooper  from 
WMaaoh,  wiHi  a  wife  and  three  children ;  and  was  eventually  tried  for  the  b^^y,  and 
tanaported  from  the  next  Appleby  Assizes."— Beaumont  <m  PoSee, 

•  «  FhOes  are  piynted  on  the  best  oowne  paper-i&r  better  than  most  Bibles  f  *«- 
tKatm  Matli^ 
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— ^  ragBy  or  in  the ''imperial  purple^ 
—die  infaot  that  can  but  point  snail 
not  miatake  their  mofeision  for  a  mo- 
ment!— ^Taken^at  oaaazd,  fh>m  among 
all  ranka  in  society,  but  usually  from 
the  bwest,  they  are  the  people,  these, 
whom  Madam  Fortune  selects,  by  pre- 
ference, to  play  her  tricks  with — their 
life  is  but  as  a  harlequin  pantomime, 
in  which  the  public  plays  Clown,  and 
insanity  seems  to  hold  the  bat. 

Reception  mto  the  '*  company  "  of 
an  infbnor  theatre  is  not  difficult  to  any 
£;irl  of  fifteen,  who  possesses  tolerable 
personal  advantages,  and  a  disposition 
to  make  the  readiest  use  of  them.  They 
commonly  begin  in  **  (he  figure"— 
that  is,  they  get  permission,  after  half 
a  dozen  lessons  m  dancing,  to  make 
that  display  of  themselves  in  ^e  corpi 
df  baOet,  ^tuitously,  which  costs  a 
trifling  stipend  to  the  "  manager," 
when  made  by  unfortunates  of  more 
experience,  such  talent,  however,  as 
may  command  eminence  in  any  but  a 
first-rate  theatre,  is  not  very  rare,  and 
entirely  ind^endent  of  education.  The 
chief  desiderata,  as  concerns  a  female, 
are  a  loud  voice,  a  pretty  shape,  and 
a  pleasing  deportment.  Possessed  of 
these  requisites,  a  "  young  lady" 
catches  the  fancy  of  the  Circus  gaUe- 
ries  ;  and  within  three  weeks,  from  be- 
ing a  rinser  of  muslins,  comes  to  be  the 
very  goddess  of  St  6eorgeVFields«* 

Promotion  like  this  happens  more 
often  to  your  sempstress  than  your 
mercer,  because  we  admire  a  woman 
always  kindly  and  naturally — a  man 
(where  we  dO  grant  him  merit)  grud- 
gingly, and  against  our  will;  but, 
mippen  to  whom  or  when  it  may,  there 
is  no  biain  that  ever  eould  bear  up 
i^ainst  it. 

To  gain  an  income  of  four  pounds 
a-Week — and  by  doing  that  which  one 
would  give  four  pounds  to  be  permit- 
ted to  do! — ^To  be  let  paint  one's 
facet — ^wear  one's  petticoats  half  way 
up  one's  legs  f — sometimes,  to  wear 
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no  petticoats  at  all  1— To  wear  drear* 
es  of  gold  and  silver ! — To  represent 
the  Countess  the  Mardiioness— the 
Queen  !--To  be  pointed  at— *^  That's 
Mrs  or  Miss  so  and  so  I"  in  the  street 
— ^To  see  one's  name  in  the  '*  bills,*'  in 
redletterseight  indies  long!-^To  have 
one's  partisans— and  one  s  likioga— 
and  one's  predilections--and  to  be  of 
importance,  even  to  the  manager ! — ^To 
be  *'  sick,"^  and  have  an  "  apology'^ 
made  for  one— and  then ''  re-appear  1" 
—To  have  love-letters  sent  oneat  one's 
own  '*  benefit"— To  ride  on  "  horse- 
back"—in  a  "  new  piece"— by  "  per- 
mission" — ^for  someoody  else  s  I — ^Tq 
be  mentioned  in  the  penny-play  criti- 
cisms—^in  the  London  Magazine— and 
to  get,  at  Christmas  or  ^ster— onet 
a-^ear— to  get  one's  name  into  the 
Times,  or  Chroukle  !  We  are  but  mov* 
tals,  the  wisest  oi  us  I  Spangles  and 
sprigged  "linos !"— then  vogue  la  gam 
iere  .'—Philosophy  1— let  men  talk  of 
that  which  they  can  understand— ^ 
what  philosopher  was  ever  a  £svourito 
actor  at  the  Circus ! 

The  first  passion  of  ''  success"  ia. 
in  both  sexes,  for  the  outward  (and 
attahiable)  sembUnco  of  gentaitY^ 
The  laKUes  shine  out  goroeoiia  with 
satin  frocks,  and  real  godd  watches^ 
the  gentlemen  aU  agree  in  a  ' 
•nd  gig;"  but  whether  the 
should  be  ''  Irogged"  or  ''  white  with 
pearl  buttona,"  ia  matter  of  opinion* 
There  must,  in  all  caaea,  be  a  new 
name — like  *^  Barber  Beaumont,"  for 
UKTtanoe-TCompoaed  of  two  simamea  ; 
a  separate  ettU,  in  favour  of  which  the 
famdy  garret  is  deserted;  but  wo 
hang  round  home  a  little  still,  in  oui 
**  ostrich  fbithers,"  just  to  mwtifY 
«'  Miss  Backstitch,"  Who  used  to  think 
herself  our  equal;  and  so  both  gold 
watches  and  gi£^  make  their  appear- 
ance sometimes  in  localities,  where  no 
such  movablea  (connected  with  anv 
symptom  of  ownerahip)  ever  dicamefl 
to  enter.  , 


•  White  arms,  and  a  graceful  carriage— we  have  so  much  still  to  live  for— may  ba 
had  independent  of  either  chicken  gloves  or  ppsture-masteta.  The  moat  eU^paat  w<^ 
man  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  commanding  in  appearance,  was  th«  daughter  of  a 
grocer — an  absolute  flg-retaller — at  BrIstoL  I  saw  this  lady,  who  did  not  seem  to  he 
more  than  two^and-twenty,  examined  at  great  length  as  a  witness  upon  a  trial  at  Glou* 
cetter ;  and  the  firist  peeress  in  England  might  have  beea  vain  of  such  a  depertaient* 
She  was  ^ery  Inmdsame,  certainly;  but  1  was  not  misled  by  tliat  circumstance;  for 
ber  younger  sister  was  produced  in  court  afterwards,  who  had  to  the  full  as  much 
beauty,  bat  nothing  at  aU  of  the  same  style;  The  question  was  one  of  bankruptcy. 
This  girl  bod  been  aecustbmed  to  keep  her  other's  books,  and,  I  dare  say,  to  servo 
in  Ma  shop ;  and  had  (Certainly  never  received  any  other  education  thaii  such  as  a 
eomitry  boarding-school  ceuld  afford. 
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Life,  too  firotractetl^  is  all  that  these 
ftToared  of  Heaven,  have  to  appre- 
hend. They  should  live  only— be- 
ing rightly  taken— while  the  whim 
that  raised  them  continues  to  exist 
Praised  ever  be  the  principle  on  which 
decline  proceeds  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  first  symptom  that  leads  a 
great  man  to  suspect  that  he  is  &11- 
ing,  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  the  falling 
df  his  head !  Those  who  arte  on  horse* 
hack  (even  although  they  should  ve- 
rify the  adage)  until  the  end  of  their 
eourse  have  nothing  to  fear ;  hut  it  is 
fkr  otherwise  with  that  knot  of  the  un- 
chosen,  who  may  be  observed  al^ys 
towaitls  the  dose  of  "  rehearsal"  time, 
hanging  still  (as  though  diey  forgot 
that  mest  might  be  over-roasted)  about 
the  doors  of  a  minor  theatre. 

The  gentlemim  who  ^acts  the 
««  Mux4erer^'  i^  of  this  party,  as  also 
he  who  plays  the  ''  ConsUble"— the 
•*  King"— Ac  "  Waiter"— the  «  Lo* 
Yer" — and  aJl  those  representers,  en 
role  second,  whose  business  it  is  always 
in  the  plav for*'  captains,"  and''  smart 
servants,  to  brealc  jokes  and  canes 
upon  them. 

*  There  is  the  gentleman  who  "  goes 
on"  in  mud  and  moonUM,  and  gets 
hJB  death  of  o^d  (and  fnteen  shillings 
a-week^  for  jumping  into  thb  «'  real 
water,  dressed  like  Mr  Anybody  (the 
hero)  every  night,  in  the ''  last  scene/* 
The  "  second  Harlequin"  is  seen,  and 
M  the*^'  second  8inf;ers,"  variety  of 
aecasioiNd  artists*  emment  as  jdragons, 
oows,  and  camels;  the  man  who  (pe- 
coliariy)  performs  the  bear;  the  bill<« 
Midcer,  vAko  *'  lies  dead"  in  all  the  bu- 
rfil  processions ;  the  lady  who  playt 
Ae  old  women ;  and  ndany  dther  teio- 
dons  and  extiaordinary  animals. 

Not6  the  taste  of  these  people  in  atr 
tire  I  They  are  a  eaite  of  themselves 
in  everything,  but  most  of  all  in  dress. 
That  <'  walking  gentleman's"  neck- 
doth — though  not  so  white  as  it  was 
three  weeks  ago— is  tied  in  a ''  knot," 
which  by  no  dulness  can  escape  at- 
tentiou  I  The  ooat  is  always  green  or 
daret,  exemplary  of  new  **  cuffing" 
and  '' coUanng,''  "letting  out"  or 
**  taking  in."  '<  Shooting  Jackets"  are 
¥ery  much  "  the  go,"  with  fals^- 
topped  boots,  pulled  well  tip  to  meet 
■mall-dothes  shrunk  bv  repeated 
■oonring.  Four  under-waistcoats  look 
as  if  t£ey  had  been  purloiiied  from 
one  rag-shop.  A  pair  of  seamy  sky- 
bhie  trowsers  seem  to  have  emanated 
fVom  another.  But  the  hat  still  roUs, 
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rakishly,  on  one  aide ;  the  remnant  of 
£^ove  is  whirled  briskly  round  the  end 
Of  the  fore  fin^r,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  desolate  gaiety — a  nod  and  a  jest 
for  the  pawnbroker-waj  of  meeting 
difficulties — about  the  whole  man, 
which  nothing— no,  not  even  the  be* 
ing  a  comet  of  cavalry,  and  on  half- 
pay — nothing  but  a  tamiliarity  with 
the  "  lamp  and  the  cott/tMe— can 
impart. 

Evening  approaches — ^the  dntiea  of 
the  night  must  be  prepared  for.  Our 
assemblage  disperses,  and  the  urdiiBt 
who  were  gating  on  it  transfer  their 
admiration  to  some  fresh  olgect.  We 
lose  little.  One  moment,  and  new 
groups  succeed.  Turn  as  we  wiU,  in 
what  quarter  shall  we  want  ibod  for 
observation  ?  But  Rome  was  not  built, 
nor  can  London  be  examined,  in  a  day. 
We  look  on  it,  but  what  eye  can  re- 
tain even  its  outline?  We  lire  in  its 
vast  crowd,  yet  keep  no  trace  of  iea« 
ture.  It  is  the  oUect  only  whidi  die 
mind  can  grasp,  tb^t  will  remain  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  Nightdoaet 
—and  the  lamplighter,  in  his  hasty 
march,  strides  on  to  put  out  day»%ht. 
The  muffin-bdl  rings  out  its  tiny  ^al. 
Boys  and  old  women,  already  in  the 
Add,  challenge  vs  (beifbre  six  o'dockt) 
with  "  oranges,"  and  ''  a  bill  of  the 
play."  A  drizsHng  rain  oomea  on  in 
concert  with  the  darkness ;  the  sky 
bears  one  look  of  uniform,  unvaiiea 

gloom.  The  hackney-coadmaen  bend 
bdr  ''top" coats,  button tothediin, 
quit  the  wateridg-house,  mount  the 
box,  and  "fares  rise  cfint  per  cent 
by  acdamation !  The  "  gas  '^  (for 
that  comes  by  contract)  flames  almdy 
in  the  shop  upon  my  right.  On  my 
left,  Mr  Dobbs,whobuysiiiaown  can- 
dles, will  try  to  make  twHigbt  serve  a 
2' uarter  of  an  hour  longer.  In  half  an 
our  more  the  theatre  doors  will  be 
open,  the  tinkme^  will  be  all  on  the 
alert,  and  the  p^le  who  go  with 
**  orders"  wiU  be  an  hour  too  soon,  for 
fear  they  should  be  too  late.  Pat- 
tens in  the  streets  will  then  be  dank- 
inff,  umbrellas  streaming,  and  the 
m&lion  of  lights  that  bum  bdow  will 
serve  but  to  shew  the  blac^  above 
more  thick  and  risible,  fiot  this 
becomes  t^e  busineBfi,'  pnop^ly,  of 
evening  in  ^dop  matter  wmdi  it 
would  n^uire  abo)der  pen  than  mine 
to  discuss,  or  which,'  at  least,  inai 
whoever  may  undertake  it,  deaervcs 
the  attention  of  being  treated  in  aaa- 
parate  chapter.  Titus. 
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Ijr  my  hat  kiter  I  Tentnivd  to  re- 
commend, M  a  meMure  calCTilatwi  to 


Tigobr  «Bd  WMnimifty  to  the 
b  of  th^  Chnreh  of  England 
thattheConvocfttioaahoaldbereplaoed 
upon  the  foodng  which  it  occimiedpre- 
nooB  to  the  aeoemioii  of  the  Hoiue  of 
Uasover  to  the  throne  of  then  Idna- 
dome.    Tbet  thie  tmnnmeiit  woohl 
■eenrefer  the  estahlisbed  choreh  a  de- 
glee  of  nepect  from  her  very  enemies 
eodi  am  ihe  hardly  eiqieeta  at  prcaeot 
ftom  her  beat  ftiebdiy  cauiot»  I  think, 
be  doubted;  whilat  ita  eSGeet,  in  pat- 
ting an  end  to  thoae  nadeMeootioTer* 
■iea  in  whidi  the  eataUiahed  clergy 
too  much  induige,  would,  of  itaeO; 
prove  a  benefit  of  no  ordinary  magni« 
tnde.  Were  the  Convoeation  restored 
to  the  Inn  exerciae  of  its  powers,  men 
of  aU  denominationa  wonld  aee  thai 
the  Cluudi  of  £ii^and  really  posaessea 
a  apoitttd  aothonty  within  herself, 
independent  of  the  anthocity  which 
ahe  oedvea  Inm  the  state  aa  the  eata^ 
hBdunent:  thns  having  an  aasemhlj 
existing^  eompetenttodetermine  on  au 
guestiona,  what  aie,  and  what  are  not, 
tne  doeukiea  of  the  diorch  ;  her  own 
msmbfW  woohi  look  to  ita  dedaioni^ 
rather  tlian  -to  the  mere  ifne  digit  of 
this  or  that  leader  of  a  partjr,  for  the 
gnmino  teaeta  of  the  aociety  in  whoae 
eonmnuon  they  had  been  educated. 
Tlie  lenval  of  Convocation  is  not, 
however,  the  oaij  mcaaore  afteting 
fhrdiefiplineof  the  Chnreh,  which  the 
I  of  pnblio  opinion  wpaara  to  de» 
~   I  cannot  help  thinkuu  that  the 
ition  of  diocesan  Synods,  to  ad* 
viae  with  the  Biahop  when  neoeasary, 
and  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  order 
and  decomm  among  his  dergy,  would 
prove   bidily  advantogeoos   to   the 
Cbmch  of  BnghBid.  That  the  powers 
of  a  Biahop  are,  if  ftilly  exerdaed,  al- 
radT  competent  toregwate  the  affiura 
of  Ina  diooeae,  amy  be  perfectly  true ; 
indeed,  it  ia  quite  true,  that  the  ex- 
tenMlatmctnre  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
kndformsy  altogether,  when  regarded 
intlieabatrac^oneofthemoetbeautifol 
I  AeorMT  which  have  ever  been  invented. 
Bus  between  ammaementa  admirable 
in  theory,  and  perfect  in  application, 
there  is  the  wideat  poaaiUe  di^renoe  ; 
nor  will  the  almost  total  abaence  of  eo» - 


dcaiaatieal  disriplineftom  amongst  ns, 
suffer  ns  to  conneot  onr  own  with  the 
ktter,  rather  than  with  the  former 
daak  fiiahopa  are  bat  men,  and,  like 
other  men,  are  liable  to  be  swayed,  by 
cempaaston,  by  fionily  inflaanoe,  and 
b^  die  ftar  of  unpepnlarin,  to  treat 
with  leniency  proeeedings  highly  in* 
Jurioas  to  pnbiic  virtue.  Henee  the 
very  few  instaneea  on  record  of  proffi« 
gate  and  unworthy  deivymen  in  r 
land  being  deprived  oTtheir 
meat,  or  depoaed  from  their  i 
But  a  paUic  body  can  hardly  be  goaded 
by  such  conaidcnitienay  inasmuch  aa 
ite  membors  are  aevendly  exempted 
from  any  odium  which  mtafht  pcrnivo 
attach  to  an  act  of  the  wh^  The  in* 
atitution  of  dioceaan  Synods,  therefore, 
with  full  power  to  hear  and  to  exwBiine 
into  all  compUinte againat  the  dsray,- 
aotoidy  incaaea  of  open  immaralm. 


but  in  caaea  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  ai- 
herence  to  practicea  unauitaifair  to  Ao 
dlgni^of  the  protasien,  would  be  at« 
tended  tith  the  best  pes 


The  people  would  knoi^  where  to  cany 
their  complainta,  whenever  ground  of 
complaint  exialed  i^^ainat  the  ptieau 
hood;  whilat  the  ktter,  aware  that  the 
daya  of  diadpline  had  returned,  would 
become  more  than  ever  cirenmapeet  in 
their  ordinary  proceedings.  Norwodld 
it  be.  the  leaat  advanta^  of  thia  ar« . 
rangementy-in  the  particular  caae  of 
the  Church  of  £naland,  that  thcBi- 
ahopa  would  therd^  be  bsoU|^t  into 
more  frequent  and  more  inthnato  in* 
tercourse  with  their  dogy*  Atpreacnt . 
such  intercourae  ia  :a  great  dm  too 
alender  and  too  formal,  nine-tentha  of 
thedeigyof  a  diooeae  aeldoin  aeebg 
thdr  paator,  exc^  once  in  fonr  years, 
when  he  hdds  haa  viaitation. 

But  theae  anranganents^  however 
necessary  they  may  be,  and  however 
calculated  to  exdte  among  the  deigy  .' 
an  increaaed  esprit  de  corps,  and  a 
quickor  seal,  are  not,  I  fear,  sufBdent 
oi  themadves  to  reatore  to  Uie  Church 
of  England  that  preponderating  in* 
fluenoe  which  ahe  once  eiMoyed,  and 
which,  aa  th^  national  eatebhahment, 
ahe  ought  stiU  to  evgoy,  throughout 
society  at  krge.  To  bring  thia  back 
to  ita  former  footing,  and  to  9daspi  her 
condition  to  the  taate  of  the  timca. 
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other  cfaariges  musk  be  efibcted^  and    hood,  and  to  attach  the  kity  to  the 


that  in  matters  where  the  Tery  idea  of 
change  haa  hitherto  been  scouted  ;  at 
leaat,  some  subjects  must  be  thrown 
open  to  free  and  unprejudiced  discus- 
maa,  the  bare  mention  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  r^aided  with  incMgna- 
tion. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pbdng  in  a 
prominent  situation  among  theee>  as  a 
subject  which  cannot  be  too  candidly 
or  too  openly  djacossed,  a  considera^ 
tion  of  tne  mode  by  which  the  esta* 
Uudied  clergy  vte  paid,  though  quite 
aware  that  tiiere  is  no  subject,  to  a 
Icee  and  unpngudioed  discussion  of 
whicb^  the  generidity  of  churchmen, 
and  of  good  churchmen  too,  are  more 
overae.  Touch,  indeed^  ever  so  slightly 
upon  the  questleo  of^tithesj  presume 
ever  so  delicately  to  doubt,  not  the 
justice,  but  the  expediency  of  continu- 
ing tilie  system, — throw  out  the  most 
rjemote  hmt  that  you  regard  it  as  un- 
suitable to  the  present  sge  of  the  world, 
and  theexisting  temper  of  men'sminds, 
and  you  run  no  small  risk  of  being 
daased  with  the  Radicals  of  the  day, 
and  overwhdmed,  not  by  argument, 
but  by  inveetiTe«  It  is  deed^  to  be 
r^e^etted  thai  Ae  ease  shout 'be  so. 
But  for  this  dvCttmstance,  it  cannot  be 
doubted>  that  tlie  matter  wottM  have 
been  long  ago  subjected  to  a  Very  dif-« 
ferent  kind  of  inquir?  from  any  which 
has  yet  been  applied  to  it ;  and  had 
t)iisniq«irT.beenapplied,it  can  as  Itttie 
be  doubted  that  an  entire  change  of 
system  would  have  been  the  oonse- 
quenoe.  As  no  lefleoting  pevson  can 
posaUy  suspect  you,  Mr  North,  of  the 
most  distant  lesniag  in  fiivewr  of  radi- 
calism»  or  hostUi^  towards  the  con- 
stftntion  in  dionm  or  state,  a  diiou». 
sioit  of  a  question  se  deheate  eould  not 
perhaps  be  undertaken  anywhere  with 
a  better  grace  than  in  the  pages  of  your 
miaoeUany.  t  hc«>e>  tlMrefoie,  you 
wiU  spare  a  few  or  your  cdwrnis  fbr 
the  iasertioa  of  my  sncgestioBSb 

The  sources  ftom  which  the  esta- 
bhAed  dergv  of  England  derive  thdr 
revenues  at  the  pretienttime  are  four ; 
namely.  Tithes,  Hoose-dues,  Easter* 
oflferiagS)  and  Fees.  Of  these,  the  first 
and  last  only  sse,  generally  speaking, 
exacted  ia  ooun^  parishes ;  th^se* 
coad,  thud,  and  ftmh,  in  parishes 
sitoalcd  wi^in  a  town  or  city.  Let 
us  see  how  fiur  ihek  exaction  tends  to 
supporttherespeclabUtty  of  tile  {tfieat- 


establishment 

That  the  clergy  are  k«dly  entitled 
to  the  revenues  which  anse  from  one 
and  all  of  these  sources^  is  just  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  fhnd-holder  is  entitled 
to  the  interest  of  his  lunded  capital, 
or  the  merchant  to  the  proflta  cJT  hft 
mercantile  speculations.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  absurd  than  to  ima- 
gine that  the  minister  who  demanda 
his  tithes  or  dues,  demands  anything 
which  is  not,  and  has  not  always  been^ 
his  own,  or  more  utterly  groundless 
thail  the  complaints  which  we  too  often 
hear,  of  the  iniquitous  rapacity  of  the 
clergy.  With  respect  to  tithea,  it  is 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  most  ancient 
tenure  in  the  kingdom  is  that  by  which 
the  parson  asserts  his  right  to  the  tendi 
part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  and 
domesticated  animals  within  his  pa- 
rish ;  and  hence  that  the  tenth  dieaf, 
and  pig,  and  Iamb,  are  c^uite  as  much 
his  property  as  the  remaining  nine  are 
the  property  of  the  cultivator,  or  the 
rent  of  the  farm  is  the  property  ei  the 
landlord.  Whatever  mutations  landed 
property  may  have  undergone,  (and 
the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom  has  re-i 
peatedly  chatiged  its  owners  since  the 
establiflnment  of  the  rights  of  the  cler- 
gy,) each  purchaser  has  bought  his  es- 
tate subject  to  die  burthen  of  tiUies. 
Of  the  existence  of  that  burthen  he  waa 
fhlly  aware  at  the  period  when  his  por- 
c^iase  was  made,  and  he  paid  fbr  it  ac- 
cordingly. In  like  manner,  every  far- 
mer hires  his  fields,  knowing  that  he 
is  to  enjoy  only  nine  out  of  ten  parta 
of  their  produce.  He  consequently 
oi^s  to  his  fondlord  a  smaller  sum,  in 
the  form  of  rent,  than  he  would  have 
ofe-ed  had  not  &e  titiie  been  deduct- 
ed ;  nor  has  either  he  or  his  lanfiord 
the  sMghlest  cause  to  murmur,  when 
the  tit&e,  which  the  one  has  never  pur- 
chased, and  the  other  never  leased, 
comes  to  be  demanded. 

Agahi,  though  the  right  of  the  dtiigy 
to  the  Hcuse-does,  Eastcr-r^**"-^ — 


and  Fees,  may  not,  perhaps,  admit  H  a 
demonstraCiott  so  distinct  as  that  ri^t 
which  secures  to  them  the  possession 
of  the  tfthe,  they  are  nevertheless  as 
justly  entitled  to  daim  the  one  by  pre- 
scription, as  to  chdm  theoAer  htposi- 
ti^e  grant.  To  questioh  the  legafi^  of 
these  demmds,  therefore,  is  to  take  the 
buB  by  the  horns,  or,  to  speak  less  fk- 
miliKrly,  is  to  attack  the  system  on  its 
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sOroD^Bit  poiot*  and  tends  only  toper- 
petoAle  custonuL  which,  if  the  atabiU* 
^7  of  the  churdi  be  desired,  and  the 
moral  infiiienoe  of  the  clergy  esteemedj 
cannot  too  soon  he  omitted.  I  propose 
to  consider  the  matter  in  a  new  light, 
to  attack  fairly,  and  without  espggera* 
tion»  some  of  the  consequences  which 
attend  the  present  system,  and  to  in- 
auire  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
ror  the  cause  of  religion  in  general,  of 
the  established  church  in  particularji 
and  last,  though,  in  these  days  of  eco-> 
nomy,  not  leos^  o£  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country-*nay,  whether 
the  clergy  themselves  woiud  not  be> 
benefited,  considering  them,  not  indi*- 
vidually,  but  as  a  body,  were  that  sts- 
tern  ahoUshed,  and  another,  founded 
not  in  theory,  but  in  eacpenence,  suIk 
iiituted  in  its  room. 

The  only  benefits  which  are  usually 
said  to  arise  from  the  pigment  of  the 
detgy  by  tithes,  lie  here, — that  their 
rereonea  keep  pace  exactly  with  the 
state  of  the  tu:ies,  whilst  a  slides  of 
proper^  is  secured  to  them  which  ren- 
ders tbem  perfectly  independent  of 
their  peopfe.  Hiat  the  latter  benefit 
is;,  in  an  especial  nianner,  attained  by 
the  particular  mode  of  payment  now 
prevaleui  ifx  England,  mus^  however, 
be  »  great  mistake,  sinoe  no  church 
can  be  said  to  be  by  law  established, 
whose  deigy,  whatever  may  be  the 
dia^el  tfirouRh  which  their  revenues 
are  uiunedistely  derived,  are  not  pla- 
ced cia  a  footing  of  petfect  indepen- 
deneetmraids  thepeoplel  When,  there- 
foi^  we.spesk  of  the  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  the  tithe-system,  we 
musty  I  spnrehend,  confine  ourselvea 
entivuy^  to  the  effect  which  it  produces, 
in  oniaing  the  wealth  of  the  darjgf  to 
flucftnate  as  the  prices  of  provisions 
fiae  «i^  AH;  and  that  this  is  a  decid- 
ed advantsge,  no  one  will  deny.  Rut 
even  here,  the  Enslish  mod^  i^  not 
aJTig^lar,  as  I  shall  take  oocasi^  to 
show^  in  a  proper  place. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  great  evil  of 
tbe  system  is,  that  it  brings  the  dexgy 
into  constant  collision  wita  those  verv 
cispcf  among  tbear  uarishioQers,  with 
whm  every  weU-oifljpQsed  minister 
waM,  especially  desire  to  be  on  a 
fiiendly  footing.  We  all  feel  and  ad- 
mit^ that  a  clergyman  k^  fully  justified 
in  e^deavoiiring  to  make  the  mof  t  of 
his  Hving  ;^^eaven  knows  that  mo^ . 
is,  in  many  Wtances,  Uttle  enou^ ; 
tmt  what  is  the  e&ct  of  such  endes'^ 
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vours?  IfatanytlmebeiXKaumeto 
raise  tbe  terms  ^  his  ooraposition, 
(for  in  nine  esses  out  of  ten  eom-^ 
positions  in  money  sre  accepted  in  lieu 
of  tithe,)  he  does  so  in  defiance  of  the 
entreaties,  the  remonstrances, — some* 
times  tbe  open  hostility,  of  his  flodc  ; 
of  those  pmons  whose  af^tions  ho 
trottld  naturally  desire  to  conciUate,fi>r. 
die  purpose  of  attachimg  them  to  the 
sstablishmeot,  and  leading  them  in  tbe 
paths  of  virtae  and  holiness*  I  do  noa 
say  that  the  people  act  either  with  can- 
dour or  wisdom,  when  they  remon- 
strate i^ainat  the  fair  demanda  of 
their  Rector ;  far  lesa  when  they  quar- 
rel with  him  because  he  sedcs  lusown* 
I  mtrely  state  the  fact  as  it  exists,  and 
I  appeal  to  the  wLpaioiee  of  every^ 
English  incumbent  for  a  eonfiimatioia 
of  the  truth  of  my  statement.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  comitry  desrgr.- 
man  has,  in  too  many  instances,  only 
a  choice  of  evils  submitted  to  bus.* 
Either  he  must  relinquish  his  rights,, 
by  aocepting  a  eompodtlon  fkt  below« 
the  real  value  of  the  tithes,  and  saoriH 
fioe  the  interests  of  hia  familv  to  a 
sense  of  duty;  or  he  sacrifices  hia  in4 
fittoiee  asiong  the  people,  and  eiKoyt, 
to  their  full  amount,  the  temporautiea 
of  his  benefice,  at  the  expense  of  be«« 
oeming  utterly  uedesa^  an  a  spkitdal 
point  of  view,  to  vast  nwnbcra  among 
his  parishioiiers; 

Nor  is  the  evil  less,  if  he  takehitf 
tithe,  as  he  is  oititled  to  take  it,  ut 
kind.  In  this  ease,  indeed,  he  not 
only  irritates  thefarmerithMecro|iS' 
are  decimated,  but  the  very  peassntiy, 
thougli  they  have  no  personal  iniaest 
in  the  proeeedix^,  lock  with  a  degree* 
of  distaste,  amounting  sometimes  to* 
disgust,  nnm  the  man,  who,  having- 
contributed  in  no  oatasable  msnner 
towards  the  expenses  of  Qullivatien, 
oooUy  sends  his  waggon  into*afield,« 
and  removes  every  tenth  sheaf  of  ooni 
into  his  own  bam*  Then  the  cbaneer 
of  being  involved  in  ]aw->soits,— 4het 
risk  of  prosecution  for  trespassi^-tbe* 
necendty  of  becoming  himself  the  pro- 
seeiitcr,  when  the  titke  hss  not  been 
properly  set  out,  or  impedimclitBi  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  remo- 
val, all  these  eiroumstaiiGes,  whOst' 
they  keep  the  mituster  himself  in  a 
state  of  idmost  feverish  anxiety,  ef- 
fectually alienate  from  him  tbe  good* 
will  of  his  people,  and  defeat  fais< 
chanoes  of  becoming  mondly  ustfoi  in' 
his  vncatko. 
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But  if  Biich  be  the  case  in  parishes    moral  conduct  be  ever  so  ii]iimpeidli« 

able,  his  example  ever  so  worthy  of 


'  where  the  great  or  rectorial  tithes  are 
dae  to  the  incumbent,  still  more  gall- 
ing to  all  parties  is  the  process  of  col- 
lecting vicarial  tithes.  These,  as  most 
df  your  readers  probably  know,  con- 
sist, among  other  things,  of  the  tithe 
of  milk,  eggB^  apples,  cabbages;  of 
every  thing,  in  snort,  which  contri- 
Imtes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
industrious  and  hard-faring  class  of 
the  community,— petty  farmers,  mar- 
ket-gttdeners,  and  labourers.  Demand 
fix>m  these  men  the  fiill  value  of  their 
tithes,  and  vou  will  exact  a  guinea  or 
a  guinea  and  a  half  per  acre,  from  a 
person  whose  entire  subsistence  de- 
pends upon  the  produce  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  acres  of  garden-grounu ; 
or  a  similar  sum  upon  the  cow  which 
supports  his  family — and  suppose  he 
renne  to  comply  with  your  demand  ? 
Why,  then,  your  agent  must  repair 
twice  a-day  to  the  cottage,  to  receive 
the  tenth  part  of  the  morning's  and 
evening's  milking ;  he  must  derimate 
the  apples  and  cabbages  as  they  are 

Sthered,  and  the  eggs  as  they  are 
td ;  by  which  means  the  Vicar  bo- 
oomes,  of  necessitv,  not  only  a  mini* 
ster  of  the  gospel,  mit  a  dealer  in  ^« 
den  stu fib,  ana  a  dairyman. 

Were  diere  no  other  mischief  at- 
tendant upon  a  system  like  this,  than 
that  it  degrades  the  individuals  who 
have  recourse  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peojde,  that  alone  were  cause  sufficient 
for  Its  abolition ;  but  the  degradation 
oocask>ned  by  it  to  individuals  is  the 
least  of  its  evils.  The  pettv  fiurmers, 
maricet-gardeners,  and  daily-labour- 
ers, form  the  ^reat  majority  of  our 
ooUBtry  population,  and  are  the  very 
persons  who  come,  for  the  most  part, 
tochurdi,  not  because  they  are  church- 
men upon  principle,  Init  oecause  they 
esteem  their  parson.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  thev  take  a  dislike  to 
the  officiating  mintster,  they  invari- 
ably revenge  themselves  by  quittbg 
the  Church,  andjoining  some  dass  m 
Diasenters;  and  what  is  so  likely  to 
produce  that  efitet  as  a  constant  jar- 
rin|^  of  interests  between  them  and 
their  pastor  ?  I  write  the  following 
words  with  reluctance,  because  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them ;  but  ha- 
ving entered  upon  the  sulject  at  all, 
candour  demands  that  they  should  be 
written.  Let  a  clergyman's  powers 
of  oratory  be  what  they  may,  let  his 
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imitation,  and  his  ^neral  attention  to 
his  duties  ever  so  nunnte,  aa  long  as  he 
is  driven,  year  after  year,  into  jperson- 
al  and  angry  contact  with  the  illiterate 
part  of  hk  parishioners,  as  long  as  his 
mterestMaah  directly  with  theu^  and 
the  only  way  to  be  popular  is  to  be 
unjust  towaras  himself  and  his  family, 
so  long  will  the  Church  of  England 
be  an  abomination  to  the  mass  o£  the 
people,  and  the  moral  influence  of  her 
ministers  amount  absolutely  to  no- 
thing. For,  take  the  matter  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  suppose  that  a 
Rector  or  Vicar,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
gives  up  one-half,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  of  what  he  is  by  law  entitled  to 
chum,  what  follows  ?  He  ceases,  in- 
deed, to  be  an  obiect  of  hatred,  but 
he  becomes  an  oqject  of  contempt; 
being  desnised  as  one  ignorant  of  the 
wavs  of  tne  world,  and  too  much  of  a' 
fool  to  manage  his  own  affidrs.  It  is 
a  sad  alternative  this  for  a  national 
derffy  to  choose  between,  the  contempt 
or  die  hatred  of  their  partshumers ; 
but  it  is  the  only  alternative  which 
the  tithesystem  leaves  to  the  dergy  of 
Engknd. 

When  the  payment  of  tidies  was 
first  introduced  into  this  and  all  other 
Christian  countries,  it  constituted  not 
only  the  most  convenient,  but  the 
only  convenient  method  whidi  coold 
have  been  devised,  for  the  support  of 
the  priesthood.  In  those  rude  and 
barbarous  times,  when  a  drculating 
medium  was,  comparativdy  spnk- 
ing,  hardly  known,  and  all  com- 
merce conmsted  only  in  an  exdumge 
of  one  spedes  of  goods  for  another, 
it  woulct  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  notutteriy  imposriUe,  to  remu- 
nerate the  deigy  in  any  other  wav 
than  by  admittmg  them  to  a  partia- 
pation  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth; 
whilst  the  eaae  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, to  whom  a  tithe  had  been  as- 
signed by  God  himsdf,  very  natordly 
suggested  itself  as  a  fit  example  to  be 
followed  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
priesthood.  Besides  all  whidi,  the  lands 
bang  then  cultivated  by  serfs  and 
vassds,  for  theexdudve  benefit  of  the 
baron,  no  angry  feeling  could  possibly 
arise  between  the  cultivator  and  tlie 

Eriest,  when  the  latter  came  to  demand 
is  portion  of  the  produce.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  tne  vaasab  a  mat- 
ter of  congntoktioD,  that  at  least  a 
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motetj  of  the  frnito  of  dieir  toil  went 
to  benefit  die  priest^  whom  ther  loved 
«nd  lespectedy  rather  than  toat  all 
should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  baroD^ 
whom  ther  dreaded  and  abhorred; 
nor  would'  a  munnur  have  escaped 
liieni^  had  one-fifth^  instead  of  one^ 
tenths  been  dedicated  to  that  use.  In 
this,  however^  as  in  other  matteni^  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  gradually  wrought  a 
diange.  Our  fields  are  no  longer  cul- 
tivated by  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
^e  few  ;  every  man  has  a  personal  in- 
terest in  his  own  labour ;  and  hence 
ou^  exaction^  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  may  vome,  which  directly 
tends  to  diminish  the  profits  arising 
from  tiicir  kboar,  is  regarded  by  the 
labouring  classes  as  an  oppremon. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  tithe^system^ 
whidi  was  once  admired,  is  now  de- 
terted  ;  for  though  ril  educated  and 
enlightened  ipen  know>  that  its  most 
strilong  peculiarity  is  Uie  insuperable 
obstacle  which  it  opposes  to  undue  ex- 
action on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  you 
cannot  persuade  of  this,  men  who  are 
neither  educated  nor  enlightened. 
These,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
clergyman  is  compelled  to  collect  his 
tithes,  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  view 
dke  measure  in  any  o^er  li^ht,  than 
as  a  direct  tax  upon  their  mdustry, 
and  they  consequently  look  with  dis- 
gust, not  only  upon  me  individual  to 
tdbom  the  tax  is  paid,  but  upon  the 
religious  establishment  for  whose  sup-i 
port  it  was  first  invented. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  present 
mode  of  paying  the  derj^  in  country- 
phoes  ;^— the  manner  m  vdiich  they 
are  paid  in  towns  is  still  more  mis- 
diievous  to  the  interests  of  the  esta- 
fohdiment  Wit^  the  exception  of  the 
metropolis,  there  is  hanlly  a  town  in 
England  where  the  clergy  are  not  left, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  laity.  By  the  law  of  the  land, 
buildiDgs,  such  as  dwelling-houses, 
barns,  stables,  &c.  pay  no  tithe,  tithe 
being  claimable  only  on  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  on  domestic  animals,  and 
certain  mills.  Hence  the  rector  of  a 
nariidi,  which  extends  not  beyond  the 
txNinds  of  a  town  or  dtv,  draws  tithe 
only  from  gardens  or  otner  cultivated 
spots  attached  to  ihe  houses.  In  these 
eases,  it  is  true,  that  custom  Ib  plead- 
ed, and  the  dtisens  are  called  upon  to 
pay  to  the  incumbent  certain  annual 
sums  of  mone^,  because  their  prede- 
eesBors  bad  paid  similar  sums  to  his. 
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Then,  again,  there  ate  Baster-ofifer- 
ings  which  vary  in  amount  iW)m  tw6« 
pence  to  fourpence  from  each  inhabi- 
tant of  a  house,  or  are  definitely  fixed 
at  fourpence  from  the  master  of  the 
familv,  or  a  half-penny  from  each  of 
his  cnildren  and  servants.  But  even 
these  paltry  payments  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  disputed  ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  clear  to  me,  that  courts  6f 
law  are  competent  to  enforce  the  liqui- 
dation of  House-dues,  whatever  mav 
be  the  fact  with  respect  to  Easter-oN- 
ferings.  The  consequence  is,  diat  in 
large  towns, — ^in  places  where,  above 
all  others,  a  clergyman,  to  be  use^l, 
ought  to  enjoy  a  liberal  income, — Eng- 
lish livings  are  almost  invariably  poor, 
averaging  between  L.40  and  L.  150  per 
annum,  which  wretched  pittances  are 
scratched  together  in  a  way  at  once 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  col- 
lects them,  and  in  ue  highest  degree 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  that  re- 
ligion of  which  he  is  guardian.  His 
derk,  or  agent,  goes  round  once  or 
twice  a-^ear,  partly  to  demand,  part- 
ly to  sohcit,  that  the  customary  offer- 
ings shall  be  made.  If  the  householder 
be  disposed  to  complv  with  the  de- 
mand, all  is  well :  if  not,  he  dther 
refuses  to  pay  at  all,  or  diminishes  his 
subscription  at  pleasure;  nor  do  I 
know  how  the  unfbrtunate  clergyman 
is  to  proceed,  in  order  to  bring  mat- 
ters back  to  their  former  condition. 
This  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  eaXiB 
loudly  for  reform. 

With  respect,  again,  to  Fees,  which 
are  exacted  both  in  town  and  country 
parishes,  I  cannot  but  consider  them 
as  even  more  derogatory  to  the  digni- 
fied station  which  the  established  mi- 
nister ought  to  fill,  than  even  the 
House-dues  and  Easter-ofierings  them- 
selves. Only  think  of  a  fee  of  one  shU- 
ling  being  due  from  every  poor  wo- 
man, who  comes  to  the  house  of  God 
to  return  thanks  for  safe  deliverance 
from  child-birth ;  of  half-a-crown  for 
the  burial  of  a  corpse ;  of  five  shillings 
for  a  wedding,  &c.  &c.  I  by  no  means 
blame  the  clergy  for  accepting  these 
fees,  they  are  the  right  of  the  order, 
and  individuals  who  refuse  to  accept 
them  are  guilty,  in  my  opinion,  of 
treachery  towards  their  order.  But 
thev  are  seldom  taken,  I  sincerely  hope,  * 
without  violence  being  done  to  the 
feelings  of  him  who  takes  them ;  at 
least,  I  envy  not  the  state  of  his  mind, 
who  experiences  no  self-abasement 
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while  he  pockets  the  poor  cottager's 
shilling.  Such  things  ought  not  to  he. 
The  clei^man  should  he  the  parent, 
not  the  mred  menial  of  his  floclc. 

I  have  stated  these  matters  plainly, 
without  attempting  to  gloss  over  the 
evil  consequences  whicn  arise  from 
them,  hecause  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  he  is  no  friend  to  nis  country,  to 
the  church,  or  to  the  state,  who  seeks 
to  conceal  ahuses  in  either.  With  re- 
spect to  the  church,  indeed,  that  man 
must  he  mentally  hlind  who  sees  not, 
that  her  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  line  of  policy  which  shcdl  he  adopt* 
ed  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
clergy.  Let  the  present  system  con- 
tinue, and  she  will  stand,  perhaps  half 
a  century,  perhaps  a  whole  century, 
according  as  the  prejudices  of  the  laity 
come  slowly  or  rapidly  to  a  height ; 
let  a  hetter  system  he  introduced,  and 
she  will  last  for  ever.  The  sole  mat- 
ter to  he  inquired  into,  therefore,  is. 
Can  a  hetter  system  he  devised? 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago, 
to  suhstitute  landed  estates  for  tithes. 
Extensive  glehes  were  accordinglv  as- 
dgned  to  the  ministers,  in  several  pa- 
rishes, in  lieu  of  tithes,  the  various 
land-owners  contrihuting  each  a  num- 
ber of  acres  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  tithe  which  his  property  paid.  I 
believe  the  plan  proved  exceedingly 
injurious  to  tnc  interests  of  the  clergy, 
as  indeed  might  have  been  expected; 
and,  hence,  it  nas  not  been  so  much  as 
spoken  of  in  later  years.  But  the  pro- 
duce of  landed  estates  is  not  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  might  be  secured,  without 
bringing  them  into  hostile  collision 
with  die  parishioners.  Let  an  act  of 
Parliament  be  nassed,  requiring  all 
holders  of  tithes,  lay,  as  well  as  clerical, 
to  sell  their  tithes  at  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years'  purchase,  to  the  various 
owners  from  whose  lands  they  are  ex- 
acted; let  the  clergy  resign  their  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  this  sale  into 
the  hands  of  the  state,  and  let  them 
receive,  in  return,  moneyed  payments, 
varying  according  to  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  collected,  not 
from  the  occupiers,  but  from  the  land- 
lords. This  arrangement,  whilst  it  se- 
cured to  the  clergyman  a  revenue  ade- 
quate at  all  times  to  the  decent  sup- 
port'of  himself  and  his  family,  would 
effectually  guard  him  from  the  disa- 
greeable squabbles  which  attend  the 
collection  of  his  present  dues ;  and  by 
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casting  everything  likeodiom  upon  the 
dvil  government,  would  at  the  same 
time  powerfully  conduce  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  religion. 

I  am  quite  aware,  that  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  like  this,  many  objec- 
tions may  be  urged.  It  is  boet  wiUi 
difficulties;  it  will  unhinge  all  our 
notions  of  property;  it  involves  the 
interests,  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but 
of  the  laity,  and  of  those  very  dasses 
among  the  laity  for  whose  support  we 
must  look,  in  order  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  county  mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Commons  who  is 
not  a  lay-impropriator  of  tithes ;  is  it 
probable  that  these  men  will  forward 
the  measure  ?  That  there  are  a  great 
deal  too  many  lay-impropriators  of 
tithes  in  the  kmgdom,  is  most  true, — 
perhaps  your  northern  readers  will 
nardly  credit,  that  the  tithes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  parishes  in  England  are 
in  lay  hands.  Yet  such  is  the  fact ; 
the  tithes  of  about  three  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  forty -five  parishes 
being  enjoyed  by  laymen,  whilst  those 
of  little  more  than  one  thousand  are 
held'  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Of  course, 
the  reraaimnff  three  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  parochial  cler- 
gymen, are  stipendiaries,  poor  vicars, 
or  poorer  perpetual  curates,  and  this 
too  in  a  church  which  is  said  to  roll  in 
riches ! ! !  But  though  it  be  difficult, 
the  scheme  is  surely  not  impractica- 
ble. Nothing  really  beneficial  to  man- 
kind has  ever  been  brought  easily  out 
at  once  to  perfection.  The  dawn  of 
the  Reformation  itself  was  obscured 
by  difficulties ;  the  Revolution,  which 
is  said  to  have  secured  our  liberties, 
was  a  perilous  measure  when  regarded 
at  a  distance;  whilst  the  overthrow  of 
Buonaparte,  and  tUb  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  world,  were,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  deemed  wholly  unattain- 
able. Yet  aU  these  objects  were,  how- 
ever, effected  by  prudence  and  perse- 
verance. Why  might  not  an  attempt  to 
remodel  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment be  brought  to  an  equally  fortu- 
nate conclusion  ? 

In  cases  like  that  before  us,  it  is  ge- 
nerally the  wisest  and  safest  plan  to 
look  around,  for  the  purpose  ot  disco- 
vering, if  possible,  some  precedent  up- 
on which  to  act.  Now,  it  so  happens, 
that  the  condition  of  the  Scottisa  cler- 
gy, and  the  method  adoptetl  for  their 
maintenance,  furnish  exactly  the  sort 
of  precedent  of  which  we  stand  in 
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need.  Tliere  w&s  a  time  when  the 
tithe-system  prevailed  in  Scotland^  to 
the  Tery  same  extent,  and  after  a  still 
more  objectionahle  fashion  than  that 
which  marks  it  here.  The  whole  tithes 
of  the  kingdom  were  at  one  period  in 
the  hands  of  lay-improprintors ;  there 
are  now  neither  impropriators  nor  ap- 
propriation north  of  the  Tweed.  How 
this  has  been  brought  about^  a  few 
words  will  show ;  and  I  subjoin  the 
detail  for  the  edification  of  your  south- 
em  readers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  vast  encroachments 
were  made,  in  every  coimtr^  where  the 
Romish  superstition  prevailed,  by  the 
bishops^  and  by  religious  houses,  upon 
the  property,  not  only  of  the  hd^,  out 
of  uie  secular  dergy.  In  Scotland, 
this  was  the  case  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  almost  all  the  tithes,  besides  ex- 
tensiTe  tracts  of  land,  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  these  dignitaries, 
whibt  the  officiating  ministers  were 
very  slenderly  provided  for,  bj  small 
shares,  diiefly  m  the  vicarial  tithes  of 
those  parishes,  to  the  care  of  which 
they  were  nominated.  In  a  few  instan- 
ces, indeed^  where  the  right  of  pre- 
nenting  to  vacant  churches  was  re- 
tained by  lay  patrons,  the  incumbents 
obtained  possession  of  the  full  tithes; 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hun- 
dred^ the  tithes  were  the  property  of 
dignitaries,  to  whom  the  parocnial  mi- 
nister act^  the  part  of  a  curate,  and 
from  whom  he  received  no  more  than 
a  curate's  hire. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformation  began 
to  gain  ground,  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  abbots  deemed  it  prudent  to  con- 
ciliate the  laity,  by  restoring  to  them, 
in  the  form  or  fees  and  tacks,  portions 
of  those  estates  of  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  artfully  deprived.  Hence 
aroae  that  class  of  persons,  known  in 
former  times  by  the  title  of  feuars, 
many  of  whom  held  considerable  tracts 
of  land  of  the  difierent  religious  hou- 
ses, on  the  sole  condition  of  supplying 
them  from  time  to  time  with  a  small 
share  in  the  produce ;  whilst  some 
enjoyed  their  feus  even  cum  decimis 
incUtsu,  by  which  they  became  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  not  only  of 
rent,  but  of  tithes,  to  the  church.  But 
all  would  not  do.  In  spite  of  these 
concessions,  the  Reformation  made  its 
way  into  Scotland,  as  well  as  into  other 
ooantries,  and  with  a  degree  of  vio- 
leooe^  wl^h  it  never  assumed,  at  least, 


in  the  neighbouring  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  change  which  immediately  took 
pbce  in  the  condition  of  the  priest- 
nood,  is  one  of  the  least  cn^table  of 
many  discreditable  circumstances  re- 
corded in  Scottish  history.  The  whole 
of  the  lands  and  tithes,  which,  up  to  this 
era,  had  belonged  to  the  bishops  and 
religious  houses,  were  at  once  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Crown ;  patrons  of 
livings  seized  the  tithes  of  the  be- 
nefices, to  which  they  had  the  right  of 
presentation ;  feuars  entered  into  f^ 
proprietarv  occupation  o£  the  feus; 
andf  the  clergy  were  left  to  seek  sub- 
sistence as  they  best  coidd,  in  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  their  hearers. 
Thus  the  entire  property  of  the  church 
passed  into  lay  hands;  every  living 
became  a  lay-impropriation,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion 
were  reduced  to  b^gary. 

The  Crown,  however,  seldom  re- 
tains, for  any  length  of  time,  property 
which  it  has  acquired  either  by  confis- 
cation or  otherwise;  and  we  accord* 
ingly  find  James  VI:  executing  grants, 
of  Dishops'  and  abbey  lands,  with  por- 
tions of  the  tithes  from  other  lands, 
to  certain  rapacious  courtiers,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Lords  of  Erec- 
tion, or  Titulars  of  the  Tithe.  In 
this  measure,  impolitic  as  it  perhaps 
was,  some  bene^t  accrued  to  the 
church.  As  the  bishops  and  abbots^ 
to  whom  these  lands  formerly  belong- 
ed, had  been  in  the  habit  of  present- 
ing ministers  to  the  churches  within 
their  boimds,  and  of  assigning  to  them 
stipends,  so  the  lords  of  erection,  who 
assumed  the  same  privilege,  were  re-. 

3uired  to  exercise  it  on  the  same  con-, 
itions,  namely,  by  conferring  upon 
the  incumbents  a  salary,  just  as  greats 
or  just  as  small,  as  tney  themselvea 
might  judge  fitting.  Of  course,  the 
ministers'  stipends  were  in  no  instan- 
ces enormous ;  but  any  stipend  is  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all ;  and  these,  when 
once  fixed,  might  not  be  retracted  nor 
diminished.  Such  was  the  state  of 
church  property  in  Scotland  during 
many  years;  the  titulars,  feuars,  and 
patrons  being  in  fiill  possession  of  ity 
and  the  clerey  in  a  state  of  pitiable  in- 
digence ;  whust  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  suffered,  (as  I  believe  they  gener- 
ally suffer,  where  lay-impropriators 
exist,)  the  utmost  d^ree  of  vexation, 
which  a  collectioti  of  the  tithes  In  kindl 
could  possibly  produce. 
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The  flnl  Btep  towards  a  remedy  of 
these  eyils  was  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First.  From  that  period^ 
down  to  the  year  1789^  the  svstem  has 
undergone  numerous  putial  changes^ 
into  a  detail  of  which  it  would  he  use- 
leas  to  enter  here ;  but  all  of  these 
have  been  in  oppoation  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  impropriators,  tending 
whdly  to  the  benefit  of  ihe  counti7 
at  large^  and  the  advantage  of  the 
clergy.  The  state  in  which  matters 
now  standi  is  as  follows : — 

Teinds  or  tithes  in  Scotland^  can- 
not^ under  any  circumstances^  be  ta- 
ken in  Idnd.  To  whomsoever  they 
may  be  due,  whether  to  the  Crown  it- 
self, for  some  tithes  stiU  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown ;  to  colleges,  schools, 
or  hospitals,  to  which  the  Crown  has 
granted  them ;  to  titulars,  feuars,  or 
patrons;  the  heritor  or  landlord  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  tithes  valued,  and  to 
pay  only  the  same  in  money,  at  which 
they  are  by  that  valuation  rated.  From 
the  titulars,  feuars,  or  patrons,  an  he- 
ritor may  farther  redeem  his  tithe  at 
any  moment,  by  giving  to  the  former 
nine  years',  to  tne  latter  no  more  than 
six  years'  purchase.  From  the  Crown, 
colleges^  schools,  and  hospitals,  teinds 
cannot  be  redeemed ;  but  it  is  a  prodi- 

S*ous  matter  that  even  in  these  cases 
i^  must  be  valued. 

The  method  adopted  in  valuing 
teinds,  as  described  by  Mr  Bell,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Scottisn  Law,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'^  The  action  proceeds  before  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  their 
chanicter  of  commissioners  of  teinds ; 
a  proof  is  allowed ;  and  the  following 
particulars  will  show  to  what  points 
the  proof  must  be  directed :  1st,  Where 
the  lands  are  in  the  natural  possession 
off  the  proprietor,  evidence  must  be 
brought  of  what  would  be  a  fair  and 
just  rent  of  the  lands  on  a  nineteen 
years'  lease.  2d>  When  the  knds  are 
let  in  leasej  the  full  rents,  consisting 
of  money,  victual,  (corn,)  and  kain, 
(fowl,  payable  in  part  of  rent,)  must 
be  ascertained ;  and  where  there  is  a 
grassum,  (a  fine  at  the  renewal  of 
kases,)  it  must  be  ascertained,  as  well 
as  the  endurance  of  the  lease.  3d,  It 
is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  articles  of 
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deductioD,  as,  whether  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  houses  be  home  by  the 
landlord  ?  whether  there  be  more  nou«- 
ses  than  are  requisite  for  the  farm  ? 
what  is  drawn  for  cot-houses,  for  a 
smithy,  (a  forge,)  or  for  a  dian^ 
house  ?  whether  any  of  the  rent  anaes 
from  orchards,  woodsj  moss,  or  peats, 
or  from  mills,  or  other  species  ot  ma- 
chinery ?  whether  any  part  of  the  rent 
arises  from  any  manufacture,  or  from 
a  fishing,  or  nom  coal-pits,  or  from 
mines  ?  what  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  estate  by  embanldiig, 
draining,  enclosing  ?  whether  any  lime, 
marie,  or  other  manure,  be  delivered  to 
the  tenant?  whether  itxe  lease  be  set 
in  steelbow  ?*  These  points  will  show 
in  what  manner  the  amount  of  die 
rent  is  ascertained,  and  what  are  pro- 
perly deductions  from  the  rent ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  free  rent  being  in 
this  way  ascertained,  one^Jifth  qf  ike 
free  rent  i9  taken  ae  the  value  qftie 
teinds." 

The  effect  of  this  r^ulation  has 
been,  that^  in  almost  every  instance 
where  tithes  could  be  redeemed,  thcgr 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  Scottisn 
landlords ;  and  where  tney  could  not 
be  purchased,  the  landlord,  and  not 
the  tenant,  pays  annually  to  the  tithe- 
owner  one-fifth  part  of  the  free  rent 
of  his  estate.  In  these  latter  cues, 
the  tithe-owner  is  exclusively  burthen- 
ed  with  the  support  of  the  minister; 
in  the  former,  ne  is  supported  by  the 
heritors  or  landlords  of  his  parish. 
How  this  is  managed  a  few  words  will 
show. 

The  whole  of  the  derpy  of  Scotland 
are  stijpendiaries,  derivmg  their  sti- 
pends from  the  teinds  or  tithes  of  their 
respective  parishes.  The  amount  to 
be  received  by  them  depends  neither 
upon  the  capnce  of  the  heritors,  nor 
upon  any  pnvate  assessment,  but  up- 
on a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
acting  in  its  capacity  of  commission- 
ers of  teinds :  Thus,  whenever  a  der- 
Sman  feels  that  his  stipend  is  in- 
equate,  owing  to  change  of  times 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisionsj 
he  commences  what  is  called  a  process 
of  augmentation  before  that  court; 
which  either  accedes  to  his  wishes,  or 
otherwise^  as  circumstances  may  ^lect. 


*  A  (arm  is  said  to  be  let  in  steelbow,  when  the  landlord  delivers  to  his  tenant,  on 
•n  ranee,  goods  in  com,  cattle,  straw,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  by  which  the 
tenant  is  enabled  to  stock  and  labour  the  farm,  becoming  boaud  to  return  artides 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
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Court  18  aflEbctedy  are,  says  Mr  JM1> 
the  stateof  dietciiMlBef  the  pwrish, 
(aa,  whether  vr  net  the  fifth  of  the 
free  rent  ia  snlBcient  or  inaiiffici^t.to 
supply  an  increMe?)  the  numher  of 
the  parishioneiii^  the  rate  ctf  proTiaionB 
im  the  pUce,  or  the  leaort  to  the  pa^ 
ridl.  l¥heo«  en  these  gnmnda,  the 
Coi^aee  letMm  for  an  inereaae  of  ati- 
P^>  they  give  what  they  conedve  to 
teaBoflSjoeniinereaie;  tnisiawhatia 
tennei  a  deocee  of  angmentation ;  and 
it  takea  pbwe  fWnn  the  time  the  action 
is  raised.  In  consequemoe  of  this  ^ 
aee,  the  minister  nay  demand  his 
whole  stipend  from  any  cab  heritor 
(landed  proprietor)  iHiose  teinds  are 
equal  to  the  stipend ;  bat  this  privi- 
l4pe,  it  will  caiuy  be  believBd>  is  not 
o&Q  resorted  to ;  smd  the  next  step 
is  to  aliocate  (to  apportion)  the  stipsttd 
on  the  difRscnt  heritors.  Thedecree^ 
fixing,  the  shares  of  eadi,  is  termed  a 
decree  of  modification  or  locslity^  and 
pointB  out  die  proportion  demaodable 
from  each  heritor  within  the  parish. 
By  these  arrangements,  whilst  the 
deigyman  is  effibotnally  ffoarded  firom 
all  angry  ccdlision  witn  his  less  edu- 
cated parishioners^  bis  interests  are^ 
pcihaps»  better  takoi  care  of  than  they 
woold  be,  eren  though  left  to  his  own 
management  ;in  proof  of  which  we  have 
only  to  beer  in  mind,  that  not  a  single 
Uying  in  Scotland  falls  short  of  150/. ; 
that  the  average  value  of  Scottish  liv- 
ings is  2B0L  per  annum ;  that  many 
amottut  to  600k,  whilst  several  exceed 
even  thaL  Now,  when  we  take  into 
GOBsidemtion  the  rdative  vidue  of  mo- 
ney in  die  two  coantries,  the  difi^- 
ence  of  style  in  which  the  deigy  are 
expected  to  live,  on  the  south  and  on 
the  north  ride  of  the  Tweed,  the  ab- 
sence of  poor-rates  in  Scotland,  and 
the  faet,  that  whilst  the  English  der- 
ff  are  obliged  to  keep  their  glebe- 
honses  in  repair  at  their  own  expense, 
the  manses  of  the  Scottish  ministers 
are  both  built  and  repaired  fixr  them 
by  the  heritors:  When  we  farther  re- 
collect that  there  are  few  Scottish  liv- 
ings which  are  unprovided  with  mode- 
rate-siaed  glebes,  whilst,  mere  than 
mpe-half  of  those  in  England  haye 
none;  when,  I  sajr,  we  take  all  these 
matters  into  considMation,  it  will,  I 
conceive,  be  admitited,  that  the  Soot-^ 
tish  ^^exgf  have  suffered  nothing  by 
the  lesignationaf .  the  tithes ;  and  that, 
aa  a  body,  ihey  fill  a  fiir  more  desir* 
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aUe  ritnatioii  than  their  nucb^envied 
and  much-slandered  brethren  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
draw  any  comparison  between  the  re- 
lative wealth  of  the  two  churches ;  nor 
have  I  entered  into  the  preceding  de- 
tail for  the  purpose  of  leading  othera 
to  draw  such  oompariaon.  My  sole 
olQect.has  been  to  show,  that,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  all  the  evils  of 
the  tithe-system  have  been  got  rid  o^ 
without  any  ii\}ary  being  done  to  the 
iuteiestB  of  the  pazoohial  dergy.  Why 
may  not  a  plan  rimilar  to.  the  above  be 
»ted  in  England?  I  antidpate  the 

ly«  "  The  thing  iaimposriUe. 
are  too  many  interests  concern- 
ed ;  and  especially  there  is  top  much 
of  the  tithe  in  lay  hands,  for  such  a 
measure  ever  to  go  down." 

Now,  not  to  recur  to  the  iact  that 
there  was  a  time  when  ike  whole  of  the 
liihei.  qfScoiiand  belonged  to  the  ktitff, 
in  ipite  of  which  the  Scottieh  scheme 
was  carried  into  effect,  I  would  ven* 
tnre  to  submit  one  striking  conrider»» 
tion  to  the  minds  of  the  thinking  and 
impartial  pert  of  the  c(«nmunity.  If 
ever  there  existed  in,  any  country  an 
abuse  more  flagrant  than  others,  it  is 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century — ^in 
this  age  of  light  and  learning — one 
body  of  laymen  should  be  permitted 
to  exact  a  full  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  fipom  other  laymen. 
In  the  name  of  ocmimon  sense,  by  what 
tenure  are  lay-irapropriations  held? 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  what  are 
the  benefits  which  Squire  A«  and  Mr 
B.  derive  from  Sir  £.  D.  or  Lord  F., 
that  theae  latter  should  be  authorized 
in  demanding  the  tithe  of  lands  which 
bdong  to  the  former?  When  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar  comes  for  bis  tithe,  he  has 
some  plea  to  urge :  *'  I  convey  to  you- 
and  to  my  pari^oners  in  general,  re- 
li^ouB  instruction,  and  this  is  my 
hire."  But  the  lay-impropriator  per- 
forms no  sort  of  duty^  n6r  confers  any 
reciprocal  benefit  upon  those. whose 
industry  he  taxes.  If  it  be  said  that 
his  tithes  are  as  much  the  property  of 
the  im[»opriator  as  any  otner  estate, 
I  admit  the  fact;  but  what  then  ?  It 
ia  a  spedes  of  property  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  acquired.  If  the  church, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  waa 
too  w^diy,  and  that  it  was  fao:  too 
wealthy  no 'man  can  deny,  the  atate 
acted  rightly  when  it  diminifihed  ita 
resources.    But  it  acted  by  no  means 
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rightly  when  H  bestowed  the  spoils  of 
the  ecclesiasdcal  order  upou  certain 
court-fayourites.  There  were  then  two 
distinct  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  been  considered — the  lessen- 
ing of  the  riches  of  the  cleigy,  and 
the  conferring  some  benefit  upon  the 
country  at  luge.  Of  these  tne  first 
was  indeed  attended  to,  and  very  suf- 
ficiently brought  about:  but  where 
was  the  advantage  to  the  landed  in- 
terests in  general  by  the  mere  trans- 
fer of  their  burdens— by  their  being 
required  to  pay  tithes  to  a  lay  instead 
of  a  clerical  rector  ?  The  first  erec- 
tion of  lay-impropriations  was  there- 
toe  a  glaring  abuse.  It  has^  indeed, 
been  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  is  now 
fully  confirmed  by  time ;  but  it  is  at 
bottom  an  evil,  and,  as  such,  requires, 
as  fiu-  as  may  be  practicable,  mitiga- 
tion, if  not  an  absolute  cure. 

At  once  to  confiscate  lay-impropri- 
atbns,  and  to  gratuitously  deprive  the 
im^nopriators  of  a  proper^  which  may 
have  aescended  to  them  for  many  ge- 
nerations, would  indeed  be  both  un- 
just and  impolitic ;  but  I  can  see  no 
injustice  in  the  foUowing  plan,  which 
is  humbly  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  in  power. 

Let  commissioners  of  tithes  be  ap- 
pointed, wiUi  full  powers  to  value  all 
the  tithes  of  the  kingdom,  as  well 
those  enjoyed  by  laymen  as  those  re- 
ceived by  the  detgy,  and  let  a  mode 
of  valuation  be  adopted  similar  <o  that 
which  prevails  in  Scotland.  Let  the 
fifth  of  the  free  rent  of  all  lands  be 
taken  as  the  amount  of  tithe ;  and  let 
each  land-owner  be  entitled  to  redeem 
his  tithe,  at  the  rate  of  six  yean' pur- 
chase for  lay-impropriators — at  nine 
years'  purchase  for  the  clergy.  Where 
tithes  are  held  by  the  crown,  by  bi- 
shops, cathedrals,  churches,  colleges, 
or  hospitals,  let  the  landlord,  and  not 
the  tenant,  be  required  to  pay  annu- 
ally the  fifth  of  his  free  rent  in  lieu  of 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  estate, 
and  in  these  cases  let  tithes  be  declar- 
ed unredeemable.  In  like  manner, 
where  the  landlord  declines  to  redeem 
his  tithes,  let  him  pay  in  an  equal 
proportion  to  his  lay  or  clerical  rec- 
tor; but  let  no  tithes  be  drawn  or 
taken  in  kind  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. Where  the  heritors  of  a  parish 
redeem  thdr  tithes,  let  them  from 
henceforth  be  burdened  with  thesup- 
|iort  of  the  clergyman;  where  the 
tithes  are  not  redeemed,  let  the  person 
or  body  which  receives  the  tithes  fur- 
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nish  out  of  them  the  minister's  sti- 
pend. 

With  respect  to  the  tithes  at  pre- 
sent drawn  by  the  dergv,  let  the  price 
of  them,  if  redeemed,  or  if  unredeemed, 
let  their  estimated  annual  in  money, 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Uie  governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  who  shall 
act  as  guardians  or  trustees  of  the 
church's  property,  and  apply  sudi 
proportion  of  it  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  as  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  any  other  law-court,  in 
its  capacity  of  commissioners  of 
tithes,  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
tennine.  Let  the  suiplus,  if  there 
be  any  surplus,  accumulate,  and  form 
a  fund  for  building  and  repairing  the 
churches  and  glebe-houses  of  those 
parishes  from  which  it  was  originaUy 
derived;  whflst,  in  cases  vrbere  the 
tithe  has  been  redeemed  from  lay- 
impropriators,  let  the  heritors  or  land- 
loras  be  subject  to  these  charges.  By 
this  means,  he  who  has  paid  only  six 
years'  purchase  for  the  redemption  of 
nis  tithe,  will  eventually  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him  who  has  i^ 
deemed  his  at  the  higher  rate  of  nine 
years'  purchase. 

These  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  the  next  subjects  of  con- 
sideration would  be,  how  are  the 
clergy  iVom  henceforth  to  be  paid,  and 
by  what  means  shall  the  amount  of 
their  revenues  be  settled?  To  the 
former  of  these  difficulties  a  suflident 
solution  has,  I  apprehend,  been  given 
already.  Whenever  the  heritors  of  a 
parijih  redeem  their  tithes,  let  theni  be 
burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  repair  qf  the  church  and 
parsonage;  where  the  tithes  are  no 
farther  redeemed,  than  that  the  Jiflh  ^ 
the  free  rent  of  the  parish  is  paid  tj 
the  proprietors,  in  lieu  of  tithe,  let  the 
indivi€htal  or  corporation  which  enjoffs 
tltis  revenue  be  called  upon  to  provide 
for  these  contingencies.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  minister's  sti- 
pend, again,  let  that  depend  ndtho^ 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  heritors,  nor 
upon  private  agreement ;  but  let  it, 
fram  time  to  time,  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  oUier 
supreme  court  of  tithes,  according  as 
the  prejudices  of  sodety  and  the 
price  of  provisions  shall  direct  Let  tiie 
same  Court  farther  apportion  to  each 
heritor,  in  cases  where  the  burden 
shall  fall  upon  the  heritors,  hu  share 
of  tho  stipend,  exactly  as  it  shall  v»> 
quire  the  whole  stipend  to  be  paid  by 
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the  penon  tn  cawt  where  no  ledemi^ 
tion  of  tithe  has  taken  place.  Thus 
the  dogyn^ian  will  retain  his  inde- 
pendence quite  as  ei^tually  as  he  re- 
tains it  at  present,  and  all  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  tithe-system  will  be 
done  away. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  arrangements, 
though  they  might  no  doubt  bendlt 
the  oergy,  instein  of  relieving^  would 
only  dirow  a  double  burden  upon  the 
haid»  I  reply,  that  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case,  as  the  following  calculation 
win  prove.— 

I  oo  not  believe  that  I  [dace  any  im- 
moderate vahie  upon  the  whole  tithes 
of  England,  as  well  those  enjoyed  by 
lay-impropriator8,by  bishops,  school^ 
and  colleges,  as  those  retained  by  the 
paiodiial  clergy,  when  I  estimate  the 
annual  amount  at  10s.  per  acre.  In 
the  southern  counties,  at  least,  where 
the  cultivators  are  well  pleased  to  pay 
a  composition  of  15s.  (tit  wheat,  ISs. 
for  lent  com,  and  a  guinea  for  hops,  I 
am  certain  that  this  average  is  mode- 
rate. The  average  rent  of  the  land  in 
England  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  taken  at  a  higher  amount  than  40s., 
and  this,  when  reduced  by  the  expen- 
ses attendant  upon  repair  of  houses, 
&c«  &c  which  the  landlord  is  bound 
to  defray,  will  luring  the  free  rent 
down  as  low  as  30s.  The  fifib  part 
of  Li.l :  10s.  is,  however,  as  Mr  Bon- 
nycastle  assures  us,  just  ^ — ^here, 
then,  ev^  in  the  case  of  tithe  valued, 
is  a  dear  saving  to  each  proprietor  <^ 
46.  per  acre.  But  sunposmg  all  land- 
loros  di^osed  to  redeem  the  tithes, 
as  would  probably  be  the  case  when^ 
ever  redemption  was  attainable,  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  measure? 
Those  who  purchased  from  lay-im- 
propriators  would  pay  L,l :  16s.  per 
acre;  those  who  transacted  business 
with  appropriators,  L.2: 14s. — sums 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  when 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  secured,  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Well, — ^but  9re  not  the  minister's 
stipend  and  the  repair  of  the  church 
and  manse  to  be  mvided  for  by  those 
heritors  who  redeem  their  tithes,  or 
will  not  these  expenses  bring  things 
back  to  their  former  level?  By  no. 
means.  Whilst  government  ou^ht 
pnrticulariy  to  guard  against  reducing 
the  established  deigy  to  indigence, 
equal  care  should  be  taken  that  their 
revenues  be  not  too  great.  A  very  poor 
anda  very  |ich  pri^ood ore  equally 
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hurtful  in  idl  countries^  One  of  your 
oorrespondents  has  accordingly  fixed 
the  minimum  of  a  minister's  stipend 
at  L.1M>,  and  the  maximum  at  Ii.300 
a-year ;  but  he  who  .drew  this  esti- 
mate, though  evidently  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  talent,  must  be  wofully  ig« 
norant  of  the  expenses  to  which  every 
clergyman  in  England  is  liable.  A 
poor  man's  cow  never  dies  in  his  pa- 
rish but  the  minister  is  applied  to  to 
draw  up  a  petition — of  course  he  must 
himselr  sucMcribe  his  crown  or  half* 
sovereign.  A  cottager's  wife  is  never 
brought  to  bed  but  the  parson  is  sentto 
for  linens,  gruel,  and  craofits.  A  school 
is  established— to  this  hemust  subscribe 
his  two,  three,  and  five  guineas  annu« 
ally ; — a  lying-in  charity  is  set  a»go- 
inff — ^to  that  he  ^ves  his  guinea.  No 
calamity  or  acadent  occurs  in  his 
neighbouriiood,  to  the  alleviation  of 
which  he  is  not  expected  to  contribute. 
Could  all  this  be  done  out  of  an  in- 
come of  L.150  a-year?  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  education  of  an  English  clergy- 
man has  been  of  such  a  nature,  as  not 
only  to  fit  him  for  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  but  to  throw  him»  from  his  boy* 
hooid,  into  the  wav  of  forming  connex- 
ion vrith  the  wealthy  and  the  titled  of 
the  land.  Can  these  be  kept  up,  or  can 
a  clergyman  support  the  appearances 
which  ne  is  expected  to  support,  and 
the  keefHng  up  of  which  tends,  in  no 
slight  degree,  to  render  him  usefbl  even 
among  the  poor,  upon  so  miserable  a 
-pittance  as  L.150  a-year? — ^No,  no. 
These  are  not  times,  when  even  the 
minimum  of  ecdesiastical  benefices 
can,  in  this  country  at  least,  be  thus 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  I  reduee  the  thing  to 
Its  lowest  practicable  amount,  when  I 
take  L.400  as  tlieminimum,and  L.  1000 
as  the  maximum,  leaving  the  intenn&- 
diatesums  to  be  apportioned  according 
as  circumstances  may  require.  Thus, 
in  London,  and  its  immediate  vicini- 
ty, L.IOOO  a-year  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  decent  support  of  a  clergy* 
man — fwhy,  in  Edinnui^h,  they  hAve 
Li.700 ;)  in  commercial  towns,  and  ex- 
pensive watering-places,  Xj.700  a-year 
are  not  too  much,  whilst  in  retired 
country-pariahes,  where  provisions  are 
compamuvdy  cheap,  L.400  annually 
may  be  deemed  sufficient.  Not  one  of 
these,  however,  is  too  great,  as  every 
unpr^udiced  and  wcU-informed  per-* 
son  must  allow. 
To  bring  matters  to  this,  great  chan« 
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ges  moit  of  ooune  be  made  in  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  variotts  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom. In  country  nlaces,  I  woold  there- 
fore recommend,  that  instead  of  leaving 
some  at  the  present  enormous  rate  of 
tax,  seven,  ten,  and  twelve  thousand 
acres,  while  others  hardly  comprehend  . 
one  thousand,  an  average  should  be 
taken  of  three  thousand ;  and  that  the 
bounds' of  all  parishes  should  be  made 
to  include  that  space.  Were  this  ar- 
rangement brought  about,  each  parish 
which  paid  its  minister  a  stipend  of 
£400  a-year  (and  a  countless  propor- 
tion would  pay  no  more),  would  be 
burthened  witn  an  annual  rate  of  two 
shiliings  and  fourpence  per  acre, — a 
sum  less  by  two-thirds,  even  after  the 
interest  of  the  redemption  money  has 
been  added  to  it,  than  is  at  this  mo- 
ment paid,  in  the  form  of  tithes,  by 
any  parish  in  England.  Would  not 
this  benefit  the  land-ovmerB  to  the 
ibll  as  much  as  it  would  benefit  the 
clergy? 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  out  of  the 
titfies,  wherever  tithes  had  been  pre- 
viously due,  the  legislature  ought  next 
to  take  the  situation  of  town  and  city 
ministers  into  consideration;  as  in 
some  of  the  livings  there  is  littte  Or 
no  source  ftom  wnich  tithes  can  be 
collected,  a  valuation  of  the  bouses 
ought  to  be  made,  and  a  certain  sum, 
upon  the  firee  rent  of  each,  assigned  to 
the  minister  for  his  support.  This, 
in  all  cases,  ought  to  be  arranged,  that 
die  stipend  of  an  urbane  incumbent 
&11  not  short  of  £500 ;  and  when  it  is 
thus  fixed,  let  all  other  sources  of  re- 
venue be  abolished.  Let  no  more  Fees 
or  Easter-offerings  be  accented,  for 
they  are  pitiful  and  beggarly  collec- 
tions at  the  best,  and  leave  an  unkind- 
ly feeling  on  the  minds  both  of  those 
who  give,  and  of  him  who  takes  them. 
As  I  said  before,  let  London  livings 
bring  in  their  thousand  pounds,  and 
livings  in  Brighton,  Manchester,  and 
other  similar  towns,  their  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  annually ;  but  five  hun- 
dred would  be  amply  sufficient  in 
York,  Durham,  or  CfanterbuiT. 

As  each  benefice,  under  this  new 
arrangement,  would  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  support  of  an  incumbent,  the 
l^dslature  ought  immediately  to  abo- 
lisn  pluralities.  Pluralities  are  truly 
said  to  be  wens  and  blotches  on  the 
face  of  the  church;  but  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  they  are,  in  some  cas- 


es, neceasury.  When  a  livii^  amounts, 
as  perhape  one  hdf  of  the  Hvitiga  in 
England  amount^  to  less  than  L.150 
»-year,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
incumbent  can  subsist ;  and  hence  the 
patron,  who  has  ^ven  him  one^  has 
no  scruple  in  givmg  him  another.  1 
admit,  mdeed,  that  phiralitiea  are  en- 
joyed in  too  many  instances,  where  no 
pleaof  necessity  canbeurged, — ^bnt  the 
only  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  make 
every  benefice  capable  of  maintainiog 
its  incumbent. 

With  respect  to  the  hi^er  depart- 
ments of  the  church,  the  bishoprics, 
deaneries,  archdeaneries,  prebendal 
stalls,  fewer  alterations  appear  neces« 
sary.  He  who  would  sweep  away  the 
best  of  Uiem,  would  annihilate  thfe 
church — he  would  null  down  the  al- 
tar—would deprive  ner  of  the  highest 
incitement  which  sKe  holds  out  to  di- 
ligence and  theological  research  among 
her  clergy.  One  regulation,  indeed, 
might,  I  think,  be  adopted  with  great 
efiSct.  Let  fiswer  stalls  be  given  to 
men  of  no  eminence,  merely  because 
they  chance  to  be  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, and  a  greater  numbet  to  men 
of  acknowledged  talent;  and  let  no 
man  hold  staUs  in  two  cathedrals  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  great  desl  too 
bad  tb  see  an  honourable  and  re- 
verend blockhead  filling  dignities  in 
two  or  three  different  dioceses,  whilst 
such  men  as  Doctor  Nares,  for  ex- 
ample, are  left  to  spend  their  lives  in 
an  obscure  parsona^  in  the  country. 

Touching  die  bishoprics  again,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  I^shtture 
would  act  wisely,  if,4n8tead  of  leavlne 
them  as.they  at  present  stand,  it  would 
so  far  put  tne  one  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  the  other,  on  the  score  of  re- 
venue, as  to  preehide  all  necessity  of 
translation.  The  translation  of  a  bi- 
shop from  one  diocese  to  anodier  is  at- 
tencied  with  serious  evils  to  the  chnith, 
whilst  the  expectation  of  being  roeedily 
removed  selciom  fidla  of  rendenng  the 
expectant  more  or  leas  a  useless  over- 
seer of  Christ's  fiock.  Thus,  where  a 
man  of  family  is  appointed  to  a  poor 
see,  knowing,  as  he  is  led  to  know, 
that  his  present  is  no  more  than  a  step 
to  future  preferment, — ^he  becomes 
morally  satisfied  that  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  make  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  circum  stances  ttkl 
eharacter  of  his  dergy,  in  as  mudi  as 
his  connexion  with  them  is  bat  tem- 
porary. He  therefore  knowsBlUeaboiit 
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them  to  the  last  On  the  other  hand, 
he  who  Itts  no  groand  to  expect  a  re- 
moval,  applies  mmself  to  the  aoqaiai- 
tion  of  this  unportant  branch  of  know- 
ledge. Bat  just  as  he  had  began  to 
aoooire  it— just  as  he  had  begiin  to 
feel  an  interest  in  his  clefg]r>  and  the 
clergy  in  retom  had  began  to  look  up 
with  affisetionate  inespeot  towards  him, 
the  Minister  takes  a  liking  to  him>  and 
he  is  remoTed  to  a  richer  bishopric; 
Of  course,  all  his  labour  must  be  gone 
through  a  second  time,  whilst  the  der- 
gy,  from  whom  he  is  sepanted,  are  left 
to  form  an  aequaintsnce  with  their  new 
Dtoeeaan,  instead  of  reaping  thefaene- 
fits  of  an  acquaintance  already  formed. 
This  onjght  not  to  be.  The  two  Arch- 
bishoprics must,  indeed,  be  kept  as 
ihev  are, — because,  the  rank  of  these 
pcelates  requires  a  larger  revenue  to 
support  it  than  that  of  others.  But 
among  the  reaouroes  of  the  suffiragan 
Inshops,  we  should  hsTe  no  such  Ta- 
nations  as  one  to  be  paid  between 
L.30,000,  and  L.600  a-year.  A  bishop 
with  Li.5000  a-year  would,  in  any  dio- 
eese,  be  wealthy  enough,— nor  would 
he  be  anjrwhere  too  wealthy  with  that 
aanuai  reTcnuei 

Such  are  the  ohanges  which  alone 
appear  necessary  to  bring  the  ecdesi- 
aataeal  establialiment  of  £n^and  as 
near  to  perfection  as  it  foils  to  the  lot 
of  any  nnroan  institution  to  attain. 
That  they  can  be  brought  about  with- 
out patience,  perseterance,  and  ad- 
dress, on  the  part  of  government,  is  not 
to  be  expected ;  but  if  ever  there  was 
a  period  in  our  national  history  when 
an  attemptef  the  kind  might  be  made, 
that  pcniod  ia  the  present    Twdve 
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we  were  engaged  in  a  war 
xl  in  its  magmtude,— 4nd, 
to  all  appearance,  without  end.  We  are 
now  at  profound  peace  with  the  whole 
world.  Our  exchequer  was  then  ex- 
hausted«Mmr  populatioo  discontented, 
becauae  poor— <mr  manufactmren  idle 
—our  trade  in  a  state  of  stagnation— 
to  have  atten^ted  anything  like  a 
radicd  change  la  any  department  of 
die  commonwealth,  woula  have  been 
madness.  Now  the  poblie  i 
of  the  empire  are 
manu&cturefB  are  all  busy- 
mdrce  is  daily  extendBng— and,  above 
all,  our  goTemment  is,  to  an  unexam- 
pled decree,  popular— What  has  that 
government  to  look  to,  except  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  tiie  country  ? 
And)  what  department  of  ita  admini* 
strstion  affipcts  the  welfkre  of  tihe  peo- 
ple half  so  much,  aa  the  national  re- 
ligion? 

Let  government  take  this  measure 
up,  and  they  need  not  dread  theabsenoe 
ot  support.  No  doubt,  they  wDl  be 
opposed  by  the  mass  of  impropriaton 
—perhaps  a  small  moportion  of  tiie 
dmnr  may  join  in  this  opinion— but 
let  them  go  on.  There  is  a  prepoade- 
rating  majority  of  ftcdiolders  who  pay 
tithe  over  fleeholdera  who  receive  it 
— there  ia  a  preponderating  midority 
among  the  ole^,  who^having  no  hopes 
themselves  of  obtaining  livings  to  the 
ameunt  of  three  or  four  thousand  a- 
yesr,  would  r^oice  to  see  plmalities 
abolished.  Let  the  ministry  make  but 
the-  attempt  to  itsmodel  the  imprepria- 
tkms  of  the  church,  and  they  must  snc- 
ceed,^-lor  thes^  to  a  man,  would  sup- 
port them. 
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Class  V.'^Tks  Lasses. 
(Contloued  lirom  Vol  XV.  PBge  304.) 


*'  How  came  ihe  twa  moorlftnd 
cbiels  on  at  the  ooortiiig  the  other 
night?" 

"  It's  haid  to  say ;  there  are  various 
accoonts  about  the  matter." 

"  What  does  the  smith  say  ? — ^for, 
thou^  his  sentences  are  but  shorty 
he  says  them  loud  enough,  and  often 
enough  ower,  an'  fo'ks  reckon  there's 
aye  some  truth  in  the  foundation." 

**  I  can  tell  ve  what  he  says,  for  I 
heard  him  on  toe  subject  oftener  than 
aince,  and  his  information  wss  pre- 
cisely as  follows : — '  The  Tod's  bairns 
maun  gang  now,  lads— I'm  saying;, 
the  Tocrs  bairns  maun  gang  now— -efi, 
Menye  ?— fiiurly  run  down.  Half-a« 
dosen  tykes  ower  sair  for  ae  young 
Tod— eh  ?  Fairly  holed  the  young  ane, 
it  seems — ^I'm  saying,  the  Toung  ane's 
holed.  Nought  out  a  pid  and  shool 
wantit  to  howk  her.  Jewel  has  gi'en 
mouth  there — I'm  saying,  auld  Jewel 
has  gi'en  mouth  there.  Poor  Wat  has 
been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  auld  ane— 
he's  on  the  full  track  o'  her — I'm  say- 
ing, he's  after  her,  full  trot.  But  some 
thmks  obe'll  turn  her  tail  to  a  craig, 
an'  wear  him  up.  It  was  Wat  that 
got  the  honour  o  the  beuk,  though — 
I'm  saying,  it  was  him  that  took  the 
beuk — wan  gloriously  through,  too. 
The  saxteenu  o'  the  Romans^  with- 
out a  hamp,  hinny.  Was  that  true, 
think  ye  ? — ^I'm  saying,  think  ye  that 
was  true?  Cam  to  the  holy  kiss,  a' 
the  wooers'  teeth  watered— eh  ? — 
Think  ye  that  was  true,  hinny  ?  The 
Jewel  was  amaist  corned  to  grips  at 
that  Terse  about  the  kiss — eh? — I'm 
saying,  the  Jewel  closed  wi'  the  beauty 
there,  I'm  saying — Ha !  ha ! — I  think 
that  wadna  be  true.' — ^This  is  the 
length  the  smith's  information  gangs." 
"  I'm  sure^  gin  the  Snawfleck  take 
the  Jewel  in  preference  to  Wat,  it  wUl 
show  a  strange  perversion  of  taste." 

"  O,  there's  naebody  can  answer  for 
the  fancies  of  a  woman.  But  they're 
a  gayan  auld-farrant  set  the  Tods,  an' 
winna  be  easily  outwitted.  Did  ye  no 
hear  ought  of  a  moonlight-match  that 
was  to  be  there  ?" 

"  Not  a  word ;  and  if  I  had,  I  wad- 
na hae  believed  it" 

**  The  Jewel  has  been  whispering 
something  to  that  effect ;  he's  sae  up^ 


lifted,  he  canna  hand  his  tongue,  an'  I 
dinna  wonder  at  it.  But,  fo  a'  the 
offers  the  bonny  lass  had,  to  fix  on 
him,  is  a  miracle.  Time  tries  a' ;  an' 
Jock  may  be  cheated  yet." 

Yes,  time  is  the  great  trier  of 
human  events.  Let  any  man  re- 
view his  oorrespondenoes  for  ten  years 
back,  and  he  will  then  see  how  wide- 
ly different  his  own  prospects  of  the 
future  have  been  ttma  the  lessons 
taught  him  by  that  hoary  monitor 
Time.  But,  for  the  present,  matten 
turned  out  as  the  fbrtunate  wooer  had 
insinuated ;  for,  in  a  short  month  after 
this  confiibulation  had  taken  place,  the 
auld  Tod's  helpmate  arose  early  one 
morning,  and  began  a-bustling  about 
the  house  in  her  usual  busy  way,  and 
always  now  and  then  kept  givii^  hints 
to  her  bonny  lasses  to  rise  and  begin 
to  their  daily  tasks. — "  Come,  atir  ye, 
stir  ye,  my  bonny  bairns.  When  the 
stems  o'  heaven  liae  gane  to  their  beds, 
it  is  time  the  flowers  o'  the  yird  war  ri- 
sing— Come,  come  I— No  stirring  ^et? 
-^Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  like  thrifty baims, 
an'  dinna  let  the  lads  say  that  ye  sie 
sleepy  dowdies,  that  lie  in  your  beds 
till  the  sun  bums  holes  in  your  oover- 
lets.  Fie,  fie ! — ^There  has  Seen  a  reek 
i'  Jean  Lowrie's  Inm  this  half-honr. 
The  moor-cock  has  crawed,  the  maw- 
kin  cowered,  and  the  whaup  yammer- 
ed abune  the  flower.  Streekyouryoong 
limbs— open  your  young  een— a  nmt  on 
the  cauld  floor,  an'  sleep  will  soon  be 
aboon  the  dudds. — ^Up,  up,  my  win- 
some bairns !" 

The  white  Lady-seabird  waa  ao<ni 
afoot,  for  she  slept  by  herself  but 
the  old  dame  still  kept  speaking  away 
to  the  other  two,  at  one  time  gibing, 
at  another  coaxing  them  to  rise,  but 
still  there  was  no  answer.  **  Peace  be 
here,  Helen,  but  this  is  sn  unoo  sleep- 
sleeping  I"  added  she^— '<  What  baa 
been  asteer  oweraiffht?  I  widi  yoor 
twa  titties  haena  been  out  wi  the 
men?" 

"  Ay,  I  wish  they  binna  out  wi' 
them  still ;  for  I  heard  diem  steal  out 
yestreen,  but  I  never  heard  them  steal 
in  again." 

The  old  wife  ran  to  the  bed,  and  in 
a  moment  was  heard  exclaiinii^,^- 
''  The  sorrow  be  i'  my  een  gin  ever  I 
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m^  the  like  o'  tlut !  I  deckra  the 
bed's  as  cauld  as  a  curliDg-stane.— Ay, 
the  neai*!  cauld,  and  the  birds  are 
flown.  Oh,  wae  be  to  the  day !  wae  be 
to  the  day !  Gudeman,  gudemaOj  get 
up  and  laiae  the  pariahen,  for  our 
b|irns.are  baith  stown  away  J" 

r<  Slown  away  I"  cried  the  father^ 
'*  What  does  the  women  mesn?" 

''  Ay,  let  them  gang,"  cried  the  son  ; 
"  they're  weel  away,  gin  they  bide  ; 
dcO  speed  the  gate  to  the  hallikit 
hepipaesl" 

f*  Tewhoo!  hoo-hoo!"  cried  the 
dai^hter,  weeping, — ''  That  comes  o' 
yonr  laws  o'  Padan-aram  !  What  bad 
ye  ado  with  auld-  Laban's  rules  ?  Ye 
might  hae  letten  us  gang  as  we  could 
win  afE — There,  I  am  left  to  spin  tow, 
wba  might  hae  been  married  Uie  first, 
had  it  no  been  for  your  daft  lawa  o* 
Fadan-aram." 

The  girl  cried,  the  son  laughed,  the 
oU  woman  raved  and  danced  throu^ 
very  despair,  but  the  goodman  took 
the  matter  right  cslmly,  as  if  deter- 
mined  to  wait  the  issue  with  resigns^ 
tioQ,  for  better  at  worse. 

"  Hand  your  tongues,  ilk  ane  o' 
f^"  aaid  he^''  What's  a'  the  fy-gae- 
fo  about  ?  I  hae  that  muckle  to  trust 
|o  my  lasses,  that  I  can  llppen  them 
as  weel  out  o'  my  sight  as  in  my  sight, 
an'  aa  weel  wi'  young  men  as  wi'  auld 
women. — ^Bairns  that  are  brought  up 
in  the  fear,  nurture,  and  admonition 
o'  their  Maker,  will  aye  swee  to  the 
right  side,  and  ssewiU  mine.  Gin  they 
tbouc^t  they  had  a  right  to  chuse  for 
themselTes,  they  war  right  in  exer- 
dfiing  that  right ;  an'  Tm  little  feared 
that  dieir  choices  be  bad  anes,  or  yet 
that  they  be  adverse  to  my  opinion. 
Sae  I  rede  you  to  baud  a'  your  tongues, 
an'  tak  nae  mair  notice  o'  ought  that 
baa  happened,  than  it  hadna  been. 
We're  a  in  gude  hands  to  guide  us ; 
an'  though  we  whiles  pu'  the  reins 
oat  o'  His  hand  to  tak  a  gallop  our 
aiu  gate,  yet  He  winna  leave  us  lang 
to  omr  ain  direction." 

With  these  sagacious  words,  the  anld 
sly  Tod  settled  the  clamour  and  out- 
cry in  his  family  that  morning ;  and 
the  country  has  never  doubted  to  this 
day,  that  he  plowed  with  his  own 
heifers. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  this 
colloquy,  the  family  of  the  Tods  went 
to  icst  at  an  earlv  hour.  There  had 
been  no  wooers  admitted  that  night ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  two,  old  people 
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bcigun  to  breathe  deep,  tb«i  the  ehlcat 
and  youngest  gkls,  who  slept  in  an 
apartment  by  themselves,  and  had 
everything  in  readiness,  eloped  from 
their  father's  cot,  the  Eagle  with  a 
Ikhtsome  heart  and  willing  mind,  but 
the  younger  with  many  fears  and  mis- 
givings. For  thus  the  matter  stood  :— 
Wat  sighed  and  pined  in  love  for  the 
maiden,  but  he  was  voung  and  mo- 
dest, and  could  not  tell  his  mind;  but 
h^  was  such  a  youth  as  a  virgin  would 
love, — ^handsome,  respectable,  and  vir- 
tuous; and  a  match  with  hhn  was  so 
likely,  that  no  one  ever  supposed  the 
girl  would  make  objections  to  it.  Jock, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  nearly  twice 
her  s^,  talkative,  forward,  and  self- 
oonceited ;  and,  it  was  thoueht,  rather 
wanted  to  win  the  girl  for  a  brag,  than 
for  any  great  love  he  bore  her.  But 
Jock  was  rich ;  and  when  one  has  told 
that,  he  has  told  enough.  In  short, 
the  admired,  the  young,  the  modest, 
and  reserved  Snawfledt,  in  order  to 
get  quit  of  her  father's  laws  of  Padan* 
aram,  a^preed  to  make  a  run-away  mar- 
riage with  Jock  the  JeweL  But  what 
was  far  more  extraordinary,  her  youth- 
M  lover  agreed  to  accompany  ner  aa 
bridesman,  and,  on  that  account,  it 
may  possibly  be  supposed,  her  eldest 
sister  never  objected  to  accompany  her 
as  maid. 

The  shepherds  had  each  of  them 
provided  himself  with  a  good  horse, 
saddle,  and  pillion  ;  and,  as  the  cus- 
tom is,  the  mtended  bride  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  best<-man, 
and  the  Ea^le  was  mounted  behind 
her  brother-m-law  that  was  to  be.  It 
was  agreed  before  mounting,  that  in 
case  of  their  being  parted  in  the  dark 
by  a  jmrtuU,  or  any  other  accident, 
their  place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  at 
the  Golden  Harrow,  in  the  Candle- 
maker-Row,  towards  which  they  were 
to  make  with  all  speed. 

They  had  a  wild  moorland  path  to 
traverse  fcr  some  space,  on  which 
there  were  a  multiplicity  of  tracks, 
but  no  definite  road.  The  night  was 
dark  and  chill,  and,  on  such  ground, 
the  bride  was  obliged  to  ride  constant- 
ly with  her  right  hand  round  Wat's 
waist,  and  Wat,  from  sheer  instinct, 
was  obliged  to  press  that  hand  to  his 
bosoin,  for  fear  of  its  being  cold--on 
all  such  occasions,  he  generally  magni- 
fied the  intemperance  of  the  night  at 
least  seven-fold.  When  pressing  that 
fair  hand  to  bis  bosom,  Wat  some- 
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times  thomglit  to  himielf^  what  a  hard 
matter  it  was  that  it  shoidd  so  soon  be 
given  away  to  another ;  and  then  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eve^  and  did  not 
sp^  again  for  a  good  while.  Now 
the  nighty  as  was  said^  being  verr  dark^ 
and  the  bride  having  made  a  pleasant 
remark^  Wat  spontaneously  lined  that 
dear  hmd  Arom  his  bosom,  in  order  to 
attemnt  passing  it  to  his  lips,  bat  (as 
be  told  me  himself)  without  the  small- 
est hope  of  being  permitted.  Bat  be- 
lK>ld|  the  gentle  rayishment  was  never 
resisted  1  On  the  contrary,  as  Wat  re- 
plaeed  the  insalted  hand  in  his  bosom, 
he  felt  the  pressare  of  his  hand  gently 
retomed. 

Wat  was  confounded,  electrified ! 
and  felt  as  the  scalp  of  his  head  had 
been  contracting  to  a  point.  He  felt, 
in  one  moment,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
new  existence  sprung  up  within  him, 
a  new  motive  for  life,  and  every  great 
and  good  action;  and,  without  any 
express  aim,  he  felt  a  disposition  to 
push  onward.  His  horse  soon  began 
to  partake  of  his  rider's  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  (which  a  hone  always  does,) 
80  he  codced  up  his  ears,  mended  his 
pace,  and,  in  a  short  time,  was  fax  a- 
Bead  of  the  heavy,  stagnant-blooded 
beast  on  which  the  Jewel  bridegroom 
and  his  buxom  Eagle  rode.  She  had 
her  right  arm  round  hie  waist  too,  of 
ooarse ;  but  her  hand  lacked  the  ex- 
hilarating qualities  of  her  lovely  sis- 
ter^s ;  and  yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Erie's  looks  were  superior 
to  those  of  most  youBg  girls  outgone 
thirty. 

"  I  wish  thae  ^oung  ibols  wad  take 
time  an'  ride  at  leisure ;  we'll  lose  them 
on  this  black  moor  a'th^ther,  an'  then 
it  is  a  question  how  we  may  foregather 
again,'^  said  the  bridegroom ;  at  the 
same  time  making  bis  hazel  sapling 
play  yerk  on  the  hind-quarters  of  his 
nag. 

''  Gin  the  gouk  let  aught  happen  to 
that  bit  lassie  o'  mine  under  cloud  o' 
night,  it  wad  be  a'  ower  wi'  me — I 
could  never  get  aboon  that.  There  are 
some  thin^,  ye  ken,  Mrs  Eagle,  for  a' 
yoar  sneering,  that  a  man  can  never 
get  aboon." 

**No  very  mony  o'  them,  gin  a  chield 
hae  ony  spirit,"  returned  the  Eagle. 
"  Take  ye  time,  an'  take  a  little  care 
o'  your  bin  neck  an'  mine.  Let  them 
g^ng  their  gates.  Gin  Wat  binna  tired 
o*  her,  an*  glad  to  get  quat  o'  her,  or 
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ihey  win  to  the  ports  o*  Edliibargh,  I 
hae  tint  my  oommitation.'* 

«'  Na,  if  he  tekes  care  o'  Aer,  that's 
a'  my  dread,"  r^dned  he,  and  at  the 
same  time  kicked  viciously  with  both 
heels,  and  applied  the  sapling  with 

Seat  vigour*  But  ''  the  mair  haste 
e  waur  speed"  is  a  true  proverb,  for 
the  horse,  instead  of  mending  his  poce, 
slackened  it,  and  absolutely  grew  so 
frightened  for  the  gutters  on  the  moor, 
that  he  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
take  one  of  them,  even  though  the  sap- 
ling was  sounding  as  loud  and  as  thick 
on  his  far  loin  as  ever  did  the  whip  of 
a  Leith  carter.  He  tried  this  ford,  and 
theotherford,  andsmelled  and  smeUed 
with  long-drawn  breathings.  *'  Ay, 
ye  may  snuff!"  cried  Jock,  losing  iJI 
patience ;  ''  the  deil  that  ye  had  ever 
been  foaled!  Hilloa !  Wat  Soott^  where 
are  ye  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  for  gudesake,"  cried 
the  Eagle ;  *'  yell  raise  the  country, 
andput  a' oat  thegiiher." 

They  listened  for  Wat's  answer,  and 
at  length  heard  a  ftr-away  whistle. 
The  Jewel  grew  like  a  hian  half  dta- 
tracted,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Eagle's  re- 
monstrances, thrashed  on  his.  horse, 
cursed  him,  and  beUowed  out  still  the 
more ;  for  he  suspected  what  was  the 
case,  that,  owing  to  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  his  horse  among  the  na^, 
he  had  lost  his  aim  altogether,  and 
knew  not  which  way  he  went  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  stentorian  voice  he  sent 
through  the  moor  before  him !  but  he 
was  only  answered  by  the  distant  whis- 
tle, that  still  went  farther  and  ftrther 
away. 

'  When  the  bride  heard  these  loud 
cries  of  desperation  so  far  bdiind.  and 
in  a  wrong  direction,  she  was  migntily 
tickled,  ami  laughed  so  much  tint  she 
could  hardly  keerp  her  seat  on  the 
horse ;  at  the  same  time,  she  continued 
urging  Wat  to  ride,  and  he  seeing  her 
BO  much  amused  and  delighted  at  the 
embarrassment  of  her  betrothed  and 
sister,  humoured  her  with  eoual  good 
will,  rode  off,  and  soon  lost  ail  hearing 
of  the  unfortunate  bridegroom.  They 
came  to  the  high  road  at  Middleton, 
cantered  on,  and  reached  Edinburgh 
by  break  of  day,  lauding  all  the  way 
at  their  unfortunate  companions.  In- 
stead, however,  of  putting  up  at  the 
Golden  Harrow,  in  order  to  render  the 
bridegroom's  embarrassment  still  mote 
complete,  at  the  bride's  suggestioii, 
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they  went  to  a  dUEferent  corner  of  the 
dtj,  namely,  to  die  White  Hone,  C»- 
imigate.  There  the  two  iment  the 
morning,  Wat  as  nradi  embanaflBed 
as  any  man  could  be,  but  his  lovely 
companion  in  fidgets  of  delight  at 
thinking  of  tgAa<  Jock  and  her  sister 
wmld  da,  Wat  conld  not  nnderatand 
her  for  his  life>  and  he  conceived  tiiat 
she  did  not  understand  herself;  hut 
perfaapa  Wat  Scott  was  mistaken. 
Ther  break&sted  together;  but  for 
all  tneir  long  and  fatigoing  journey, 
neither  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  eat. 
At  length  Wat  Tentored  to  say,  ''We'll 
be  ohliged  to  gang  to  the  Hairaw,  an' 
see  what's  become  o'  our  friends." 

''  O  no^  no  1  by  no  means !"  cried  she 
fervently ;  "  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
worid,  miere  them  from  such  a  de* 
lightful  scrape.  What  the  two  vriU  do 
is  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"  If  yt  want  just  to  bambooale 
them  a'thegither>  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  ftr  you  and  me  to  marry,"  said 
Wat,  ''  an^  leave  them  twa  to'^shift  for 
themsdves." 

''  O  that  wad  be  so  grand !"  said 
sh& 

Though  this  was  the  thing  nearest 
to  honest  Wat's  heart  of  all  tilings  in 
die  world,  he  only  made  the  proposal 
by  wav  of  joke,  and  assnch  he  supposed 
hfmsMf  answered.  Nevertheless,  the 
answer  made  the  hairs  of  his  head  creep 
onee  more.  *'  My  truly,  but  that  wad 
^  onrfiiend  Jock  loup  twa  gates  at 
aince !"  njoined  Wat 

''  It  wad  be  the  grandest  trick  that 
ever  was  played  upon  man,"  said  she. 

'*  It  vnui  mak  an  awfii'  sound  in  the 
conntry,"  said  Wat. 

"  It  wad  gang  through  the  twa 
iiuies  like  a  hanctbell,"  said  she. 

''  I  really  think  it  is  worth  our  whUe. 
to  try't,"  said  he. 

"  O  by  a'  manner  o'  means  I"  cried 
she,  clasping  her  hands  tc^ther  for 
joy ;  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  do#t." 

Wat's  breath  cut  short,  and  his  vi-> 
s^^  began  to  alter.  He  was  like  to 
pop  into  the  blessing  of  a  wife  rather 
more  suddenly  than  he  anticipated, 
and  he  began  to  wish  to  himself  that 
the  girl  might  be  in  her  perfect  senses. 
"  My  dear  M — "  said  he,  "  are  you 
serious  P  would  you  really  consent  to 
marry  me  f" 

**  Would  I  consent  to  marr^  vou !" 
raterated  she.  "  That  is  siekan  a 
question  to  qieer !" 


''  It  is  a  questum,"  says  Wat, ''  an' 
I  think  a  very  natural  ane." 

"  Ay,  it  is  a  question,  to  be  sue," 
said  die ;  "  but  it  is  ane  that  ye  ken 
ve  needna  hae  nut  to  me  to  answer,  sH 
least  till  ye  had  tauld  me  whether  ye 
wad  marry  me  or  no." 

''  Yes,  feith,  I  wiil^-therd's  my 
hand  on  it,"  says  Wat.  •*  Now,  what 
say  ye?" 

«'  O,  Wat,  Wat.*"  exclaimed  die^ 
leaning  to  his  arm ;  ''  ask  the  bee  tf 
it  will  hae  the  flower,  ask  die  honb  if 
it  will  hse  the  ewe  that  lambed  it,  or 
ask  the  chicken  if  it  will  cower  «ieath 
the  hen— ^Ye  may  doubt  ony  o'  thae, 
but  no  that  I  wad  take  you,  far,  fiur^ 
fer,  in  preference  to  ony  other  body." 
"  I  wonder  ye  war  sae  lang  o'  thinks 
ing  about  that,"  said  Wat.  *'  Ye  ought 
siureily  to  hae  tauld  me  sooner." 

''  Sae  I  wad  if  ever  ye  had  speered 
the  question,"  said  she. 

''  What  a  stupid  idiot  I  was !"  ez« 
claimed  Wat,  and  rapped  on  the  floor 
with  his  stick  for  the  landlord.  '^An 
it  be  your  will,  sir,  we  want  a  minia^ 
ter,"  says  Wat. 

''  There's  one  in  the  house,  sir," 
said  the  landlord,  diuckling  with  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  some  fun.  **  Keep 
a  daily  chaplain  here— -Thirktaners 
motto,  '  Aye  ready.*  Conld  ye  no  con- 
trive to  do  without  him  ?" 

**  Na,  na,  sir,  we're  folks  o'  con* 
science,"  said  Wat;  "  vre  hae  corned 
fitf  and  foul  gate  fer  a  preevat  but  ho- 
nest hand-fasting." 

**  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  my 
landlord.  '' Never  saw  a  move  comely 
country  couple.  Your  business  is  done 
for  you  at  once ;"  at  the  same  time  he 
topped  on  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  an 
much  as  to  say,  some  reward  must  he 
forthcoming.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned, and  setting  the  one  cheek  in 
at  the  side  of  the  door,  said,  with  great 
rapidity,  *'  Could  not  contrive  to  do 
without  the  minister,  then  ?  Better? 
Kiss,  an'  come  again— eh  ?  what  say 
ye  to  that?  Now's  the  time— no  gei- 
tingoffagatn.  Better?— what  ?—Caik't 
do  without  him  ?" 

*'  O  no,  air,"  said  Wat,  who  was 
beginning  a  long  exnlanatory  i^ieech, 
but  my  landlord  cut  nim  short,  by  in* 
troducing  a  right  reverenddivlne,  more 
than  half-seas  over.  He  was  «  neat, 
well-powdered,  cheerful,  little,  old 
gentleman,  but  one  who  never  asked 
any  ferther  vnunrant  fer  the  marrying 
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of  a  oouple  than  the  fall  consent  of 
parties.  About  this  he  was  very  par- 
ticular^ and  adyised  them^  in  strong 
set  phiaaes,  to  beware  of  entering  rash- 
ly into  that  state  ordained  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Wat  thought  he  was 
advising  him  against  the  match>  but 
tdd  him  he  was  yery  particularljr  si- 
tuated. Parties  soon  came  to  a  ri^t 
understanding,  the  match  was  made, 
tiie  minister  had  his  fee,  and  after- 
wards he  and  the  landlord  invited 
themselves  to  the  honour,  and  very 
particular  pleasure,  of  dining  with  the 
youiw  couple  at  two. 

What  has  become  of  Jock  the  Jewel 
and  his  copartner  all  this  while  ^  We 
left  them  stabled  in  a  mossy  moor, 
suiTounded  with  hagss,  and  bogs,  and 
mires,  every  one  of  which  would  have 
taken  a  horse  over  the  back;  at  least 
80  [Jock's  great  strong  plough-horse 
supposed,  for  he  grew  that  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  take  one  of  them. 
Now,  Jock's  horse  happened  to  be 
wrong,  for  I  know  the  moor  very  well, 
and  there  is  not  a  bog  on  it  all,  that 
will  hold  a  horse  still. .  But  it  was  the 
same  thing  in  effect  to  Jock  and  the 
Eagle— the  horse  would  have  gone 
eastward  or  westward  along  and  along ' 
the  sides  of  these  little  dark  stripes, 
which  he  mistook  for  tremendous  qiiag- 
mires ;  or  if  Jock  would  have  su£fer- 
ed  him  to  turn  his  head  homeward, 
he  would,  as  Jock  said,  have  gal- 
loped for  joy;  but  northwards  to- 
wards Edinburgh  the  devil  a  step 
would  he  proceed.  Jock  thrashed  him 
at  one  time,  stroked  his  mane  at  an- 
other, at  one  time  coaxed,  at  another 
cursed  him,  till,  ultimately,  on  the 
horse  trying  to  force  his  head  home- 
ward in  spite  of  Jock's  teeth,  the  lat- 
ter, in  high  wrath,  struck  him  a  blow 
on  the  far  ear  with  all  his  might  This 
had  the  eflfect  of  making  the  animal 
take  the  motion  of  a  horizontal  wheel, 
or  millstone.  The  weight  of  the  riders 
fell  naturally  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
circle— >rock  held  l^  the  saddle,  and 
the  Eagle  held  by  Jock — till  down 
came  the  whole  concern  with  a  thump 
on  the  moss.  *'  I  daresay,  that  beast  s 
gane  mad  the  night,"  said  Jock  ;  and, 
rising,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  bridle, 
for  me  horse  continued  still  to  reel ; 
but,  in  the  dark,  our  hero  missed  his 
hold — off  went  the  horse,  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  bow,  and  left  our  hapless 
ooupW  in  Uie  midst  of  a  black  moor. 
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''  What  shall  we  iio  now?«-iluIl 
we  turn  back  f"  said  Jock. 

'<  Turn  back !"  said  the  maid ;'' cer- 
tainly not,  unless  you  hae  ta'en  the 
rue. 

"  I  wasna  thinkin'  o'  that  avm,"  aaid 
he;  ''  but,  O,  it  is  an  unfortunale- 
Uke  business— I  dinna  like  their  leav- 
ing o'  us,  nor  can  I  ken  what's  their 
meaning." 

''  They  war  feared  for  being  catch- 
ed,  owing  to  the  noise  that  you  were 
making,"  said  she. 

''  And  wha  wad  hae  been  the  loaer 
gin  we  had  been  catched  ?  I  think  the 
loss  then  wad  hae  fiiun  on  me,"  saki 
Jock. 

''  We'll  come  better  speed  wanting 
the  beast,"  said  die ;  '*  I  wadna  won- 
der that  we  are  in  Edinburgh  aftre 
them  yet." 

Wearied  and  splashed  with  mod, 
the  two  arrived  at  the  Harrow-inn  a 
little  after  noon,  and  instantly  made 
inquiries  for  the  bride  and  best  man. 
A  description  of  one  man  answers  irell 
enough  for  another  to  people  quite  in- 
diflferent.  Such  a  country  gentleman 
as  the  two  described,  the  landlady  said, 
had  called  twice  in  the  coutk  of  the 
day,  and  looked  into  both  rooms,  with- 
out leaving  his  name.  They  were  both 
sure  it  was  Wat,  and  rested  content. 
The  gentleman  came  «o/ back,  so  Jock 
and  the  Eagle  sat  and  looked  at  one 
another.  ''  They  will  be  looking  at 
the  grand  things  o'  this  grand  town/' 
said  the  maid. 

''  Ay,  maybe,"  said  Jock,  in  mani- 
fest discontent.  *'  I  couldna  say  what 
they  may  be  looking  at,  or  what  they 
may  be  doing.  When  focks  ganaowa 
the  march  to  be  married,  they  uumld 
gang;  by  themselves  twa.  But  some 
wadna  be  tauld  sae." 

''  I  canna  comprehend  where  he 
has  ta'en  my  sister  to,  or  what  he's  do- 
ing wi'  her  a'  this  time,"  said  the 
E%le. 

''  I  canna  say,"  said  Jock,  his  cha- 
grin still  increaaing,  a  dispoaitioD 
which  his  companion  took  care  to  die- 
rish,  by  throwing  out  hinta  aad  insi- 
nuations that  kept  him  oonatantly  in 
the  fidgets,  and  ne  seemed  to  be  ming 
heartily  of  all  his  measures.  A  late 
hour  arrived,  and  the  two  having  had 
a  sleepless  night  and  toilsome  day,  oru 
dered  some  supper,  and  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  night. .  They  haa  net 
yet  sst  down  to  supper,  when  tlie  land* 
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tfemcpy'acontintaiicci  of  hk,  to  take  a 
glaaa  togetner  in  the  lame  room  with 
onr  two  fiiendsy  which  heisg  readilj 
fpaoited,  who  ahould  enter  bat  the 
identical  landlord  and  tmowd  who  had 
ao  opportunely  hucklea  the  other  oou- 

eil  They  had  dined  with  Wat  and 
\  bride,  and  the  whiaky-toddy  had 
dicited  the  whole  aecret  mm  the  hap- 
py hridtfroom.  The  old  gentlemen 
were  highly  tickled  with  the  oddity  of 
the  adrenture,  and  particularly  with 
the  whimaical  sitaation  of  the  pair  at 
the  Harrow,  and  away  they  went  at 
kn^  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition, 
having  previooaly  setded  on  the  mea- 
sures to  bepunnied. 

My  kndlord  of  the  White  Horse 
soon  introduced  himself  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  hapless  coupk  by  his  af- 
Ability,  jokes,  quips,  and  quibbles, 
and  JodL  and  he  were  soon  as  mtimate 
as  brothers,  and  the  maid  and  he  as 
sweethearts,  or  old  intimate  aoquaint- 
ances.  He  commended  her  as  the  most 
beautiful,  handsome,  courteous,  and 
accomplidied  country-lady  he  ever 
had  seen  in  his  life,  ana  at  length 
asked  Jock  if  the  lady  was  hk  sister. 
Ko,  ahewssnot  Some  near  rektion, 
periiape,  that  he  had  the  charge  of. — 
No.—*'  Oh  !  Beg  pardon— perceive 
Tery  well— plain— evident— wonder  at 
my  bUndnos,"  said  my  landlord  of 
the  White  Horse—*'  sweetheart- 
sweetheart  ?  Hope  'tk  to  be  a  match  ? 
Not  take  back  such  a  flower  to  the 
wilderness  unplneked— unappropria- 
ted that  k-— to  blush  unseen — ^waste 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ?  What  ? 
HopesoPEh?  More  sense  than  that, 
Ihoper 

'<  You  mistak,  air ;  you  mktak. 
My  case  k  a  very  particular  ane,"  said 
Jock. 

<*  I  wish  k  were  mine,  though,"  said 
he  of  the  White  Horse. 

*'  Pray,sir, areyou  a  married  man  ?" 
said  the  £a^le. 

^'Married?  Oh  yes,  mim,  married 
— to  a  white  horsey   returned  he. 

*'  To  a  grey  mare,  you  mean,"  said 
theEagk. 

''Excellent !  superktive  1"  exckim- 
ed  my  landkrd.  "  Minister,  what 
think  you  of  that?  I'm  snubbed— cut 
down — shorn  to  the  quick  !  Delight- 
ful girL  I  deckre  she  k  something  fa- 
voured like  the  young  country  bride 
we  dined  with  to-day.  What  say  you, 
miokter?  Ftettier,  thougl 


It  prettier.  More  animation,  too. 
Oirls  fhm  the  same  country-side  have 
always  a  resemblance." 

"  Sir,  did  you  say  you  dined  with  a 
bride  fhmi  our  country-side?"  said 
Jodk. 

"Did  so— did  so." 

"  What  was  the  bridegroom  like  ?" 

"  A  soft  soks— milk-and-water." 

"  And  his  name  ?  You  will  not  tell, 
maybe,— a  W  and  an  S?" 

**  The  same — the  same— mum  t— 
W.S.,  writer  to  the  signet  The  same. 
An  M  and  a  T,  too.  You  understand. 
Mum." 

"  Sir,  111  be  muckk  obliged  to  you, 
gin  ye'U  tak  me  to  where  they  are*  I 
hae  something  to  say  to  them,"  said 
Jock,  with  great  emphasis. 

'*  Oh  I  you  are  the  father,  are  you  ? 
Minister,  111  take  you  a  bet  thk  is  the. 
bride's  father  and  skter.  You  are  too 
kte,  sir ;  far  too  kte.  They  are  bed- 
ded ki^^  ago  I" 

"Bedddi?  Where  bedded?" cried 
Jock. 

**  In  a  hotel,  sir,"  crkd  the  other,  in 
the  same  tone. 

'*  In  hot  hell,  sk,  did  you  say  ? 
Dinna  be  in  a  rage,  sk.  That  k  a 
dreadfu' answer.  But  an  yell  tak  me 
to  where  they  are  bedded,  I  sail  gar 
him  come  ower  the  bed  like  a  lamper* 
eel— that's  a'. 

**  What !  make  a  fool  of  both  your- 
self and  others  ?  No,  no,  the  case  k 
past  redemption  now.  A  father  k  to 
be  pitied:  but—* 

"  Sir,  you  mktak'— I'm  not  her  fa- 
ther." 

"  What!  not  her  father  ?  Hopo 
you  are  not  the  injured  husband,  sk  ? 
What!" 

"  One  that  should  have  been  so, 
however." 

"  What  I  should  have  been  an  in* 
jured husband?  OLord!" 

About  thk  stasK  of  the  oonversa- 
tion,  a  letter  was  handed  in  **  to  Miss 
Tod,  at  the  Golden  Harrow  ;"  but  the 
bmrer  went  off,  and  waited  no  answer* 
The  contents  were  aa  follows  :-^ 

"DfAB  SiSTXB, 

This  cometh  to  let  you  know,  that 
I  have  married  Wat,  thinking  you 
and  Jock  had  turned  on  the  height, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  rue ;  so  I 
thought,  after  leaving  the  country  to 
be  married,  I  could  never  set  up  my 
face  in  it  again,  without  a  man  ;  for 
you  know  a  woman  leaving  home  with 
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a  iiian>  as  we  both  have  done^  can  n^ 
ver  be  TeceiTad  into  a  church  or  fa- 
mily again^  unless  she  be  married  on 
him ;  and  you  must  consider  of  th^ ; 
for  if  you  are  corned  to  Edinburg  with 
a  man^  you  need  never  go  home  again. 
John  hath  used  me  very  bad,  and 
made  me  do  the  thing  I  may  rue,  but 
I  could  not  help  it.  I  hope  he  will  die 
an  old  batcheior,  as  he  is,  and  never 
taste  tlie  joys  of  the  married  8tat& 
We  wiU  remain  here  another  night, 
£9r  some  refreshment,  and  then  I  go 
home  to  his  mother.  This  business 
will  make  a  terrible  noise  in  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  have  gone  home  a 
maiden  for  all  the  whole  world." 

When  the  Eagle  read  this,  she  as* 
sumed  symptoms  of  ^reat  distress,  and 
after  much  beseechmg  and  great  at- 
tention by  the  two  strangers,  she  hand- 
ed the  letter. to  Jock,  shewing  him 
that  she  could  never  go  home  again 
after  what  had  happened.  He  scratch- 
ed his  head  often,  and  acknowledged 
that  ''Maggy's  was  a  ticklish  case," 
and  then  (n)8erved  that  he  would  see 
what  was  to  be  done  about  it  to-mor- 
row. My  landlord  called  for  a  huge 
bowl  of  punch,  which  he  handed  li- 
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berallv  around.  The  maUer  was  dis- 
Qussed  in  all  its  bearings.  The  mini- 
ster  made  it  clearly  out,  that  the 
thing  had  been  fore-ordained,  and  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  coimteract 
it  My  landlord  gave  the  preference 
to  the  Efl^le  in  every  acoompiishment. 
Jock's  heart  grew  mellow,  while  the 
maid  blushed  and  wept ;  and,  in  short, 
they  went  to  their  beds  that  nig^t  a 
married  couple,  to  the  great  jov  of  the 
Eagle's  heart ;  for  never  one  doubted 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  contri- 
vance of  her  own.  A  bold  stroke  to 
get  hold  of  the  man  with  the  money. 
She  knew  Wat  would  grip  to  her  sis- 
ter at  a  word  or  hint,  and  then  the 
Jewel  had  scarcely  an  alternative.  He 
took  the  disappointment  and  afl&ont 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  removed 
with  his  Eagle  to  America,  at  the 
Whitsunday  following,  where  their 
success  was  beyond  anticipation,  and 
where  they  were  both  living  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  about  twelve  years  ago, 
without  any  surviving  family.  It  is  a 
pity  I  should  have  b^n  so  mng  with 
this  story,  which  forms  such  a  parti- 
cular era  in  the  Shepherd's  Love  Ca- 
lendar. 
AUrive  Lake,  January  2^,  1885. 
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We  rejoice.  We  b^n,  this  hour, 
to  see  the  end  of  our  labour. — A  little 
more  time— ^  few  more  pages-^nd  we 
promise  all,  who  have  stood  by  us  in 
our  late  pilgrimage  to  that  other  worlds 
over  the  seas-— a  k>ng,  long  holyday. — 
This  paper  will  complete  our  specula* 
tioiis  for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever, 
upon  the  affaors—men^literature,  so 
called—  of  North  America. 

Madison--Jame8.  Late  President 
of  the  United  Sute»— predecessor  of 
James  Munroe,  the  actual  President : 
(See  Hamilton,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  56. 

—with  Vol.  XVI.  p.  ^09.    SKBTfcHES 
of  the  PKESinSNTIAL  CANDIDATES)  I 

—A  very  able— very  cautious— very 
artful  roan — The  chief— perhaps  the 


only  evidence  worth  appealing  to, 
of  his  abilities  may  be  found,  as 
we  have  said  before,  in  the  Fs- 
DEKALisT.— (See,  as  above.) — We 
should  not  forget,  however,  a  con- 
vincing, bold,  generous  memorial  of 
his,  in  &vour  of  religious  freedom, 
caused  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Le- 
gii^ture,  in  abridgment,  or  pioperiy 
speaking,  destruction  thereof,  about 
1785 :— 4iar  his  pdlitical  oorrespon- 
dence  with  Mr  Rose^-onr  minister  at 
Wa^ington;  with  Mr  Munroe,  the 
actual  Freaideat ;  with  Mr  Finkney, 
Uie  minister  of  America,  at  our  oourt : 
— Papers  wherein  the  abilities  of  Mr 
Madison,  as  a  negotiator— if  nothing 
else*^are  abundantly  conspicuous. — 
He  is  a  good,  plain  writer ;  talks  to 


Errors  in  our  last— P.  54,  57,  58— for  Hally  read  Holly :  p.  58— Uvikg» 
tor  toMly  reproduced  here,  lately  reproduced  hero  \  p.  68-4Mld,  aflter  the  word 
jnore,  l5tli  line  from  the  bottom— while  these  men  are  forgotten :  p.  56— Hunter, 
lor  he  could  not  get  up  a  better  book  :  read,  he  could  now  get  up  a  better  book.— 
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Uie  point ;  TCstonv  acutely— plausibly 
—and  powerfuHy ;  but  aeldmn  or  ne- 
ver Hie  a  downr^ht  honest  man,  who 
believes  what  be  says. — He  is  too  fond 
of  outwitting  others— too  plausible — 
too  cunning  by  half.  Nobody  likes  to 
be  convinced  Dy  htm— he  is  one  of 
duee,  who  '*  never  take  their  tea,  with« 
oat  a  stratagem"— who  hate  Mr  play 
—who  do  whatever  they  do  at  all,  by 
finesse — ^who  had  rather  win  by  tricky 
than  by  honour.— But  for  James  Ma< 
disouy  our  kst  war  with  America- 
may  it  be  the  last ! — ^would  not  have 
been  Ibr  years— perhaps  for  ages— 
mi^t  not  have  been  at  alL— ^Grood 
has  come  of  it,  undoubtedly — good, 
even  to  the  United  States ;  but  no  such 
good  as  he  looked  for — ^iio  such  good 
as  any  reasonable  man  had  a  right, 
eith^  to  calculate  upon,  or  hope  for. 
It  waalittle  shorcof  madness— despera- 
tion— ^fool-hardiness— for  his  country 
to  give  ours  battle,  when  she  did — in 
the  way  that  she  did — ^unprepared — 
unadvised — as  we  know  her  to  have 
been.    We  say  no  more  than  is  true 
— ^no  more  than  he  deserves.    It  is  to 
James  Madison  that  we  owe  the  last 
unholy — unnatural  war  with  America. 
He  was— (he  is)  an  ambitious,  artful, 
bad  man — ^without  coun^e  enough  to 
profit  as  he  might,  of  his  own  deep, 
dangerous  cunning — after  thai  oower 
was  within  his  reach— ^r  whicn>  he 
had  ^yed  a  game^  whereby  twenty 
thousand  people  were  absolutely  sa- 
crificed.— He  shewed  his  cloven  foot, 
yean  and  years  ago. — He  saw  plainly 
that  power  could  only  come  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country,  in  a 
tune  of  war. — ^That  very  paper,  which 
declares  this  truth,  in  the  Feoekalibt/ 
was  written   by  James    Madison. — 
Therefore,  bad  we  the  war,  when  he 
came  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  his 
country. — We  have  called  him  a  bad 
man— ^e  deserves  it.    He  was  bad  as 
a  politidan— /ja(/,  as  one  having  power 
only  to  abuse  it— A^f,  for  lack  of  that 
long-sighted  wisdom,  which  causes 
men  to  overlook  a  temporary  advan- 
tage—the temptation  of  to-day— while 
contemplating  the  future— 4he 
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nificent—wi&— unbounded  fiiture  of 
the  statesman,  or  the  philanthropist  :— 
— Aa</,  because,  hoping  to  obtam  that 
from  us,  in  the  day  of  our  calamity, 
whfle  we  were  gasping  under  the  pres- 
■are  of  confederated  Europe— <Aa<— 
a  paltry  advantage  at  best— which  he 
eould  not  hope  to  obtain  by  open,  fair. 
Vol.  XVII. 


manly  negotiation— that,  which   he 
would  not  have  presumed^  we  believe^ 
to  bee,  while  our  hearts  were  up— our 
blood  high — and  our  arms  loose:— ^ocf, 
because,  at  such  a  time,  with  such  a 
hope— he  made  war  upon  us— took 
side  with  our  natural  enemy— the  na- 
tural enemy  of  man^— the  destroyer- 
Napoleon  Buonaparte— with  him,  who 
never  spoke  of  America,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  her— with  him, 
who  lost  no  occasion  of  deriding,  af- 
fronting— outraginff  —  her  princinles 
and  her  policy— hdping  him  to  belea- 
guer us  round  about — us,  the  last  hope 
of  the  world— us,  the  natural  friends 
of  America — vf^,  the  children  of  her 
great  fathers— when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  in  her  vassalage,  were  upon  us. 
Therefore  do  we  call  James  Madi- 
son a  bad  man.— It  is  not  in  private 
life,  that  his  natural  temper  is  to  be 
seen— AssTiian,  he  maybe  well  enough, 
in  his  way ;  but  as  a  statesman,  he 
was  wicked,  artful,  and  mischievous. 
M AGAZiNES.- Till  within  a  year  or 
two,  the  periodicals  of  the  United 
States  have  been  partly,  or  chiefly,  or 
altogether,  compilations  from  the  pe- 
•riodicak  of  Great  Britain.    A  new 
temper  b^ns  to  shew  itself.  Maoa- 
ziKES—fml  of  original  matter;  with 
Journals  of  Science,  which  art  cre- 
ditable even  to  the  age,  are  beginning  to 
appear.  See  Den  nib,  vol.  XVI.  p.  566.- 
—Hall,  John  E.  vol.  XVII.  p.  54. 
Marshall— John,ChiefJo8tic» 
OF  THE  Sufkeme  Judiciary,  in  the 
United  States :  Author  of  Washing- 
ton's Life— *o  called,  a  great,  heavy 
book,  that  should  have  been  called  by 
some  other  name.    As  a  lawyer— as  a 
Judge— whose  decisions,  year  after 
year,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  have  done  credit,  ho- 
nour to  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  proud 
season  of  English  law— we  must— we 
do  revere  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Bui 
—we  cannot— will  not— forgive  weft 
a  man,  for  having  made  svik  a  book, 
about  such  another  man  as  George 
Washington^— Full  of  power,  full  of 
truth,  as  the  work  undoubtedly  is,  one 
geta  tired  and  sick  of  the  very  name 
of  Washington  before  he  gets  half 
through  these  four  prodigious,  uncom- 
fortable octavos,  which  are  equal  to 
about  a  dozen  of  our  fiishionable  quar- 
tos:  and  all  this,  without  ever  finding 
out  by  them,  who  Washington  was— 
or  what  he  has  done.    See  HiSTpmv. 
vol.  XVII.  p.  67. 
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MArxBr-CHABLsa  F.  Counsellor 
at  kw,  in. the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UnitedStates^andCoortBof  Maryland: 
author  of  a  capital  Summary^  in  Jud^e 
Griffith's  Law  Rcgisteb,  under  the 
title  of  Maaylano.  See  Qbiffith— 
▼oL  XVII.  p.  54 :  a  young  mva,  altog^- 
ther>  of  great  promise,  who,  from  his 
great  honesty  of  heart,  sincerity  of  tem* 
per,  and  deamesa  of  head,  is  now  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  the  foremost  place 
m  his  profession.  A  word  of  advice  to 
him,  tnerefore— He  is  too  fond  of  an- 
tithesis;  given  to  crowding  too  much 
thoughtinto  asmall  space— wherefore, 
it  is.no  easy  matter  for  common  people 
to  understand  what  he  is  driving  at, 
dther  aa  a  writer,  or  as  a  speaker.— 
This  habit  is  bad  for  a  lawyer— fatal 
for  an  advocate.  If  you  would  be  un* 
derstood,  or  cared  for,  by  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  one  hundred,  you  must 
repeat,  without  appearing  to  repeat. 
Never  give  the  same  illustration  to 
more  than  two  or  three  persons.  That 
which  is  argument  for  one — ^is  not  ar« 
^ment  for  another.  You  should  not 
only  repeat — ^but  you  should  fory— 
not  only  your  arguments;  but  your 
illustrations. 

His  language  is  pure ;  style  bad — 
singular — quaint^-afibcted — capable, 
nevertheless,  of  be4»ming  a  nervous, 
original  and  superior  style. — ^Be  more 
natural,  we  sbmld  say*  Dilute  more. 
Strong  water  for  strong  men — strong 
meat  only  fior  those,  who  are  not  in 
their  baby-hood.  Leaf  gold  is  better 
for  the  mob— will  go  farther  among  all 
who  have  no  time  to  weigh,  or  examine 
— bdUeve  u»— than  vour  unwieldy, 
ponderous,  pure  metal.  You  are  too 
nonest.  You  give  too  good  measure-^ 
too  much  weight — not  only  more  than 
we  bargain  for ;  but  more  than  we  de- 
sire— ^much  move  than  our  money's 
worth— of  thought. — If  you  lay  down 
a  proposition,  whatever  it  be,  don't 
be  blockhead  enough  to  put  aU  your 
exceptions  —  all  your  qualifications, 
cheek  by  jowl,  into  the  same  period.-^ 
If  you  do,  every  period  will  be  worse 
than  a  book— «  volume  of  parentheses 
—which  nobody  wiU  understand,  if  he 
can  help  it. — People  don't  much  like 
to  foraet  the  beginning  of  a  period,  be*- 
ibre  tney  have  come  to  the  end — or,  to 
Ijet  a  pi^  by  heart,  merely  to  be  cer^ 
tain  of  your  meaning.  If  you  would 
rouse,  you  should  alarm,  or  provoke 
the  attention. — ^Allow  us  to  say— we 
have-some  little  experience^  we  flatter 
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onrselvea— thftt»  wmg  all  the  ways 
which  have  been  hit  on,  fiir  provoking 
or  alarming  a  reader,  there  is  none 
e^ual  tq,  this.  Lay  do#n  your  propo- 
sitions, absolutely,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.— Let  your  qualiflcalioDa 
—explanatioDs— exceptions— &e*  &e* 
— ^follow  at  your  Own  leisare-— in  yoar 
own  way— ftftor  the  interral,  of  a  pe- 
riod—a  paragraph— a  pego—a  Tomme 
— or,like  those  of  Cobbett,or  Jeffiey— 
-r-when  it  shall  please  God. — If  you 
do  this,  you  are  certain  of  provolaflg 
somebody ;  pretty  sure  of  oWmtiyr  a 
multitude;  and,  with  any  tolerable, 
decent  luck,  may  get  abnaedfor  a  wedc 
or  two,  or  even  quoted— ^we  do  not  say 
remembered :  for  (hat  fiuhion  la  over- 
Ask  Mr  Jefi^y,  and  Mr  Cdbbett,  also 
—(we  b^  pardon  of  both,  for  asso- 
ciating them.) 

The  ffreat  advantage  of  thia  plan,  is 
—that  nappen  what  may,  you  cannot 
be  overcome  by  argument.'  If  yon 
are  cannonaded,  for  ever— shattered 
fore  and  aft — ^without  a  plank  or  a  spar 
in  the  right  place— you  have  only  to 
come  out,  with  a  QUA&TaaLv  explsna* 
tfon — (V  exception— «r  qualification — 
or  apology— or  ar— aomething  else. 

For  example.  We  lay  down  this 
proposition.  AU  men  are  thieves. 
People  open  their  eyes,  of  course— 
perhaps  their  mouths — at  ui^  when 
they  hear  us.  By  and  by — ^if  we  bap- 
pen  to  think  of  it — ^we  may  add  a  sort 
of  nota  bene — or  explanation^  an  thua. 
All  men  are  thieves—''  if  we  agree 
upon  this  definition" — (a^ing  a  defi- 
nition, of  course,  that  shall  bear  us 
out.) — ^What  if  people  do  masandcr- 
stand  us  ?— What  if  they  never  aee  the 
explanation  ? — What,  u  they  die,  of 
the  poison,  before  Uie  antidote  ar- 
rives?— That's  no  business  of  ours, 
you  know. — The  fault  is  their  ovm — 
they  should  not  have  taken  what  ws 
said,  without  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance.— It  has  always  been  our  £ite, 
somehow,  to  be  cruelly  "  misonder- 
stood." 

How  much  better  this  pbm,  for  the 
ambitious,  than  to  lay  down  the  same 
bold  proposition,  as  vou  very,  very 
scrupulous  men  do— tbuo  we — (that 
is,  ourself)— Atf^^iw^that  is,  have  a 
sort  of  a  notion)*— Ma<  all  men — (that 
is,  a  Israe  pert) — are  (and  we  have  no 
doubt  have  been,  will  be,  should  be, 
etc. — ^herededine  iheveib)— M^ctmA- 
Isf  incUned.'^We  leave  thia  to  the  oon-* 
sideration  of  dl  yoox^  wiitera. 


MAXfrsiL-^A  Trokw  a  lawyer 
^-^Kotfblk,  Viisiiiit!  sutliorof  ran- 
dij  poeoMf  pnblidMd  aboat  cix  yean 
igo^  Ibe  whole  diarMler  of  wfaieh  «aa 
gma  (hf  Neal)  in  tht  Poktiuo  (Ste 
wATnira^  p.  19d-*NEAi:.^  |k  ISO)— 
bjr  a  short  imttation,  a  copy  of  wmdh 
ftti  in  oor  way^  not  long  ago. 
«  There^s  a  sweet  little  flower,  by  yon 
hni; 

By  yon  hill,  there's    a  sweet  Httle 


Ami  it  blossoois,  at  night,  o*er  fAerill  t 
Bo  It  does    and  it  dies  in  the  boar. 

•  •  »  • 

Ami  ka  leaves  are  dl  Une— so  they  ore; 

A  rlch-looking;  beanUfhl  Uoet 
jimdHU9W  aa in soUimitt  there— 

AB  afciie-4y  ite^^batbed  hi  dew  s 

Amd  tibat  iow*KC  will  ftide    so  it  wiH*- 

Aa  the  Uae  of  my  Bdh-ecea's  eye; 
^Ah<  perish  adown  by  that  hill  I 
•feitwiU, 

•  a  •  • 


Tet  fiar...4hat  flower,  with  eyes  of  bh 
It  died  one  day    and  so  will  yon." 

MiTORtLL^-^Dn.  Samuel  L.  A 
BOtaiMlisfr*^  man  of  great  erudition 
—the  moat  erednkraa  of  God's  erea- 
tnfea«  Olit er  Gokhnith^  himaelfy  wis 
nothdag  to  Unu  He  would  not  only 
•faeaoiae  a  heMerer  in,  hat  a  diadple 
of  Mimcliiiiaeni  if  he  had  leisore  to 
k»k  ittCo  him.— His  Ihith  is  of  a  pieee 
with  Unele  Toby's. — He  believes  a 
Mag,  ktemueit  is  impoislble:*-Trana. 
later  erf  Cutiki*  (with  valuable  notes 
on  die  Ckology  nf  North  Aroeriea.) 
Haa  ^blished— aetttally  pnblifhed  a 
paper,  amtainiitftheremarkable  evenU 
of  Alt  €wn  iife,  armnged  im  ehnmch* 
ffieai  &rder}  among  wbidi  is  one, 
whieh  we  know  to  have  been  a  hoax. 
Dr  M.  says  that,  on  such  a  day  (nam- 
ing it)  be  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  NswTOMAW  Socibty, 
M  AaYi.Ain>.— Now,  it  happens,  oddly 
enov^,  iftat  we  ere  masters  of  this 
whole  aflTair.  There  never  has  been  a 
no^sty  of  that  name,  or  a  society  of 
the  nnd,  which  one  would  look  for, 
from  sudi  a  title,  in  Maryland^  It 
vma  tiie  trick  of  a  boy  (barely  seren- 
teen,  we  bdieveV^unon  the  eredu- 
loos;,  Tain  Dr  MitcheU. — He  wrote  a 
cumplimentaiy  letter,  under  a  ficti- 
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tious  name,  as  the  secretary  of  such  a 
societT,  to  Dr  M.^^inlbnmng  him  of 
his  eiectien^— wiahing  him  joy— and 
prayii^  his  opinion  upon  matters  and 
things  in  generals — ^The  Doctor  was 
prompt  and  obliging.— He  sent  a  sort 
of  esasy  to  the  Newtonian  Society-^ 
about  organic  remsins,  etc— and  abioat 
another  society  at  ''  New  York,"  to 
whidi  he  was  going,  *'  right  away,!' 
to  announce  the  giorions  revival  in 
Maryhmd.— See  voL  XVI.  p.  6S6.~It 
wasprofimation,  to  besmre ;  the  boyde- 
served  a  whipping— but  stiU,  we  cbd- 
not  help  enjoymg  the  joke.  DrM.^-948 
the  writer  also,  of  innumerable  essays 
—which— with  all  their  merit — sre 
forgotten,  as  tet  as  they  appear. 

MiNOT— wrote  a  continuation  of 
Hutdiinson's  History  of  Massschu- 
setts.— A  good,  plain,  sensible  book^^— 
See  Hutchinson,  vol.  XVIL  p.  50. 

MoasB— Da«— Aeleigyman;  fhtfaer 
of  MoBSE  the  painter.  See  vol.  XVI. 
p.  183.— Comfiler  of  an  excellent  Ga- 
ZBTTEsa;  and  of  <'A  Geography," 
which  has  quite  superseded  all  otner 
"  Geographies,"  in  his  pert  of  the 
world. — Some  idea  of  its  great  value, 
may  be  gathered  firom  what,  we  are 
tola  is  a  ract— In  the  osrUer  editions, 
he  gave  a  particular  account  of  a  brtas 
mine,  while  enumerating  the  natural 
curiosities  of  a  country  .p-*We  would 
not  haye  the  reader  to  suppose— how- 
eyer— that  his  gtography  is  all  of  a 
piece.  By  no  means— Hardly  any  t#o 
pages  are  alike. 

M'Hbnby- Da.— The  «  Popu- 
lar Author"  of  sundry  books:  of  the 
WiLDBBNESS— a  novel;  the  Sfbctbe 
or  the  Fobest — a— tioee/  (there  is 
no  other  name  for  it,  as  we  know  of !) 
—and  of  the  Insdbobnt  Chief  :— a  ^ 
— iiove/:  Editor,  also,  of  a  <*  Pbbio-  ' 
niCAL,"  at  Athens,  North  America. 
The  novels  are  beuMth  oontempi— so 
ihr,  we  should  say,  as  we  know  any- 
thing of  themw— We  are  not  easily  dis- 
couraged—but— we  have  never  been 
aUe  to  do  more  than  one  yolume,  out 
of  the  whole. — ^We  pushed  on,  till  we 
came  to  a  part  of  the  wUdtmeM,  where 
George  Washington  fhlls  in  love^ 
weeps— talks  about  oh's !  and  ah's!— 
The  book  fell  out  of  our  hands.  Who 
could  blame  us  ?— We  have  escaped 
all  the  rest— and,  with  God's  blessing. 


•  Tbeoby  or  the  Eabth. 
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hope  to  eenpe  them— till  our  dying 
day. — ^The  Magazikb,  however,  is 
nelly  good^^^uocess  to  him.  See  p.  85. 

Nbal— John.  A  New  Englander 
—a  reel  brother  Jonathan,  or  Yan- 
iDoe:  one  of  those  audadooiy  whimei* 
eal,  obstinate,  idf-edueaied  men,  who 
are  called  by  Dr  Fergnion  the  sdf- 
taoght  astronomer,  while  giTing  an 
account  of  himself—''  the  Scholars 
OF  God  Almighty." 

Neal  hss  written  more  volumes,  if 
those  that  he  does  acknowledge  be 
his ;  or,  one-third  part  of  those,  which 
he  does  not  acknowledge,  though  laid, 
with  all  due  solemnity,  at  his  door, 
by  the  beadles  of  literature — ^than, 
perhaps,  any  other  four  of  his  ooun* 
Irymen.  Yet  he  is  now  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age— with  a  constitution 
able  to  endure  every  kind  of  hard- 
diip— has  only  been  writinff,  at  in« 
tervals,  for  seven  yeara— has  only 
gone  through  his  appr^tioeship,  as 
an  autiior,  and  set  up  for  himself, 
within  a  few  months* — His  life  has 
been  a  course  of  continual  adventure. 
It  will  be  one  of  great  profit,  we  hope, 
now  that  he  is  out  of  his  time,  to  the 
people  of  this  generation,  at  least. 

He  is  a  Quaker ;  or  was,  till  the  so- 
ciety "  read  him  out"  for  several 
transgressions — to  wit-^for  knocking 
a  man,  who  insulted  him,  head  over 
heels ;  fbr  paying  a  militia  fine ;  for 
making  a  trsgedy ;  and  for  desiring  to 
be  turned  out,  whether  or  no. 

He  was  born,  we  believe,  in  Port- 
land, Maine — formerly  a  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Proper:  was  put  into  a  re- 
tail shop,  when  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  where  he  learnt,  he  says, 
without  his  poor  mother's  knowledge, 
how  to  sell  tape — ^lie— cheat— swear — 
and  pass  counterfeit  money — ^if  occa- 
sion required — as  it  would,  sometimes, 
in  a  country,  where  that^  which  was 
counterfeit,  and  that,  which  was  not, 
were  exceedingly  alike,  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  value:— Grew 
ashamed  of  cheating,  he  says,  in  a 
small  way;  and,  after  many  years  of 
adventure,  became  a  wholesale  ''  Dry 
Goods  Dealer,"  in  partnership,  with 
PiiaroMT  ("  poet-painter— auction- 
eer''— etc  etc — See  Pierfont,  vol. 
XVII.  p.  190,  and  vol.  XVI.  p.  ISO  :— 
failed:  umlertook  to  study  law ;  and,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough  to  employ  his 
faculties — to  support  himself  mean- 
while by  his  pen  ^a  thing  unheard  of 
in  America)— while  he  was  learning 
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Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spa^ 
niah,  Portuguese,  etc.  etc— He  soc- 
ceeded,  in  aU  that  he  undertook  ;  and 
ia  now  a  oounseUor-at-Iaw,  in  the  Su* 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  works,  which  we  know  to  be 
his,  are  the  following— most  of  which 
he  has  admowledged— namely — ^1.  A 
series  of  Ckiticism,  Essays,  and 
PoETav  in  the  Poktico,  (See  Wat- 
kins,  p.  193,)  fh>m  the  second, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  volumes- 
being  a  large  part  of  the  whole — N.  B. 
This  work  he  knocked  on  the  head,  it 
is  thought,  by  an  article  on  FasE 
AoBKCv:  S.  Keep  CooLf  a  novel, 
in  two  vols.:  3.  Battlb  of  Nia- 
GAKA— a  poem,  in  hetoick  verse, 
(3000  lines  or  so) :  4.  Gold  a  w^  an- 
other poem— chiefly  in  the  eight  syl- 
lable measure,  with  variatioiis  (abmit 
1500  lines):    5.  Otho,  aTnAoxDY: 

6.   MiSCKLLANXOUS     POBMS,      a    VO- 

lume  in  all:  7.  A  multitude  of  Es- 
says, Ckiticisms,  Reviews,^  fic.  in 
the  Telegraph,  while  he  was  the  se- 
cret editor — (See  Allen,  vol.  XVI.  p. 
309:  8.  The  Index  to  Nile's  Rb- 
GisTBa— «  volume  of  itsdf :  9.  About 
one-third  part  of  the  huge  octavos, 
which  psss  for  Allen's  Histoky  of  the 
Amexican  Retolutzon:  10.  Mis- 
cellany, to  the  amount  of  many  vo- 
lumes, which  has  appeared  in  a  mul- 
titude of  the  magannes,  papers,  Jonx- 
nals,  etc.  etc*  of  America,  and  Great 
Britain.      « 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  which 
are  undoubtedly  his,  we  must  enume- 
rate a  few  more,  which  he  will  neither 
acknowledge,  nor  deny;  but  whidi 
are  now  looked  upon,  throughout 
America,  as  books  for  which  he  mould 
be  answerable.— They  are  Logan; 
Seventy-six;  Randolph  and  £a- 
XATA,  or  Will  Adams.  Logan  hss 
been  republished  here,  in  four  vo- 
lumes.—Anothei^-SEVENTY-aix,  we 
beUeve,  in  three.  The  whole  series 
would  make  about  fifteen  huge  duode- 
cimos, here. 

We  lay  these  at  Neal'a  door,  for  se- 
veral ressons.  We  believe  that  no 
other  man  alive  eoidd  have  wrote 
them,  or  would  have  dared: — ^We 
know  that  a  part  of  the  Logan  MS., 
which  osme,  by  a  stiange  miatake, 
with  some  otiier  trampled  rubfaish,  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  Washington  book- 
seller, was,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in  the 
hand-wriling  of  Neal :  He  has  never 
denied  being  the  author-laying  d- 
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is .  wcpiT  of  dmrring    All  thiagi  are  poMOils. 
Imi  been 


mattcm  thit  he  wbo.  hei 
BiQcfa  in  the  habit  of  denying,  inakea 
«  CDnftarion,  bf  hia  Tery  nlenjpe,  when 
he  ivfnaes  to  den^— that  if  a  man 
mrald  leserre  to  hunaelf  the  power 
writing  anonyraoualj,  he  ahoiud  nei 


deny  the  '*  authonbip"  of  anything. 
In  reply  to  aU  thia^  however,  with 
a  g|eat  body  of  circumatantial  evi* 
dence,  that  might  be  brought  forth^  to 
prove  that  Neal  is  the  author  of  these 
adventurous,  impudent,  strange*  fool- 
ii^  worka*  we  are  told  by  others^not 
by  him — that  he  has  dedared  himself 
innoeent  of  tbem.  If  this  were  true* 
it  would  settle  the  question  for  ever* 
with  us.  We  know  him  well.  We 
know  that,  whatever  eke  he  may  do* 
he  will  not  say  that,  under  any  cir* 
comstanees*  which  he,  himself*  knows 
lo  be  untrue.  He  is  quite  remarkable 
for  hia  eaution — though  of  a  hot*  and 
imperious  temper. — ^It  is*  in  fiict,  this 
re^tfd  for  truth— to  which  he  sacri- 
fi(Ka  everything  else*  under  heaven^ 
that  makes  him  so  dangerous— absurd 
—ridiculous.  We  know  him  so  well* 
indeed*  that  we  believe  implicitly*  in 
what  he  says*  whether  it  r^sid  him- 
adf*  or  another;  and  shall*  for  that 
reason*  give  his  own  account  of  these 
vrixrks— ^whether  acknowledged  or  not 
— pneisefy  in  kis  own  ufords,  by  his 
omn  (femnSi— It  ia  laughable — ^there  is 
no  denying  it— czcessivdy  ridiculous, 
to  hesr  a  man  talking  sericraaly  of  hinn 
aelf*  and  hia  own  labours*  preciselv  as 
If  he  had  no  conoem  with  himself— 
as  if  himself  wore  another  person; 
puffing  a  part  of  his  own  works  aloud 
—openly — without  any  sort  of  dis- 
guise ;  and  gravely  abusing  the  rest* 
with  more  severitjr  by  far*  than  other 
people  da— We  give  his  ovm  words. 
•'  The  world*^'  saya  he*—''  The 
world  are  tltogeUier  mistaken.  I  am 
right— not  in  everything  (I  love 
■Mdesty)— but  in  some  thrngs*  about 
which  thejr  are  miataken.  I  shall 
prove  this  m  spite  of  their  teeth*  some 
of  these  da]^  They  won't  be  able  to 
ataffit  out*  much  longer*  I  promise 
yon.  Trudi  ia  mighty*  and  wiil  pre- 
vail— that'a  my  comfort.  If  I  &e  wiser 
than  other  peO^^le,  aa  I  undoubtedly 
am*  I  believe*  m  a  lew  things  (I  love 
modeaty),  they'll  find  it  out*  after  I 
have  told  them  of  it*  forty  or  fifty 
times  more.  If  I  be  not— my — ^wbo 
knows  but  I  may  discover  it*  after  a 
while,  and  b^eoine  a  rational  man. — 


Welsani.by 
teaching.  I  roav  grow  wise  by  tesch- 
ing  others  ^r  alphabet.  If  you 
would  understand  a  subject^  saidsome- 
body-^Ifofget  hia  name,  (though  mv 
memory  U  remarkable)— write  a  book 
about  it.— I  like  the  rule— I  have  ob- 
served it.  I  have  made  books,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  about  a  few  things  under 
heaven. — I  love  truth ;  am  not  so  set 
apart  fi'om  the  rest  of  mankind  by  my  - 
modesty  great  as  it  is— or  my  ami- 
able temper — about  which  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  here  (I  love  propriety V— 
as  by  my  hatred  of  untruth.— When 
I  say  that  I  love  truth*  I  mean  all 
aorta  of  truth ;  but,  like  other  wise 
men  (ss  Cobbett*  Jeffi!ey,  Sobmon* 
&c)  I  love  my  own  truth  much  bet- 
ter tiisn  other  people's  truth.  In  short 
-*I  would  ratner  find  mysdf  in  the 
right*  alwavs ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  tne  wrong*  than  myself  in 
the  wrong*  while  another  is  rif^t— 
I  don't  care  who  he  is.  Othorneofle* 
if  you  are  blockhead  enough  to  odieve 
them*  would  not  I  don't  believe  them. 
It'a  very  common  to  hear  a  fellow  aay 
-*'  Well*  well — that's  my  opinion. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong ;  afraid  I  am  not 
— >I  pray  God  it  mav  turn  out  as  you 
say.'— All  a  pack  of  liea.— He  hopes 
(that)  he  is  right:  is  afraid  (that)  he 
is  not  right;  and  pnys  God,  all  the 
time,  (that)  hia  prophecy  may  be  fill* 
fiUed. 

*^  Not  having  been  educated,  or 
brou^t  up*  as  multitudes  are,  having 
had*  m  fact*  no  edneation  at  all,  I  havis 
not  many  of  iktir  prejudioes*  whatever 
prgudioca*  of  my  own*  I  may  have, 
my  opinions  are  peculiar.  I  know  it 
—I  am  proud  <M  it. — ^My  doetrinei^ 
whatever  else  they  are,  are  not  of  the 
achools.  I  have  been  educated ;  or* 
in  other  worda,  kicked  and  cufibd 
about  (figuratively*  not  literally) — in 
a  achool  of  my  own— one  that  would 
make  anybody  wiser  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  capacity — the  scAiool  of  hazd- 
shio*  adventure— everlasting  warfare 
witn  what  are  looked  upon*  .bv  other 
men*  as  the  giants  of  this  world. 

"  You  want,  my  opinion  of  these 
books.  Very  welL  It  shows  courage 
toaakit.  Othera  might  call  it  impu- 
dence—I  do  not.  Yet,  if  anvbody 
knows  what  impudenoe  is— I  aoi — 1 
love  truth.  You  know  my  real  cha- 
racter. If  yon  did  not*  you  would 
sooner  have  put  your  hand,  I  belicye* 
into  that  fire*  than  make  such  s  re- 
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queat  «r  tte«-«Ydtt  ihall  bare  my 
opinkm;  Bul^  if  ycm  make  nae  of  i^ 
at  ally  tnakd  uie  of  it,  om  my  opinioiu 
Oill  it  mine :  Qvrt  it  in  my  own 
mpitfda*  I  wotdd  have  nobody  misled 
b  this  way«  If  I  puff  myself  at  all, 
as  I  ha^e,  twice,  over  my  own  signs* 
feais,  I  choose  to  do  it  openly^— I 
choose  to  do  it,  like  a  man.— I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  never  did  it  ieeret" 
%H-4>ec8]i8e  I  have,  in  thxee  or  four 
eases,  giv^  myself  a  bit  of  a  blow-up 
^-^ough  never  a  downright  puff.--^ 
What  I  have  and  of  myself,  secretly 
or  otherwise^  at  any  time,  has  not  %m* 
ly  been  the  truth — ^but,  in  every  esse, 
it  baa  been  bitter  enough,  I  flatter 
myself,  to  pass  for  the  truth.— Give 
my  own  words,  therefore.  Let  peo* 
pla  know  that,  what  ffnu  say  is  my  cri* 
iidsm  on  n^self*  You  may  laugh  at 
ne— so  may  everybody  else.  You  may 
obU  me  cnusy—molish— whatever  yon 
^eaae.  I  will  have  my  own  wajr.  I 
hwre  alieady  spoken  of  my  amiable 
temper.  Why  should  1  care  about 
what  people  think?  lamright,  Ii^ 
Ue9&.  Bdievii^  thia,  I  am  quite  aa 
oomfortable,  yon  know,  if  wiong,  aa  I 
ahould  be,  if  I  were  right.  (See  mv 
prefiuse  to  the  Battle  or  Niaoaba.J 

**  Those  who  know  anything  at  all 
cf  me^  know  me  to  be  honest,  or  *  in- 
different honest,'  as  my  Mend,  Ham* 
let  of  Denmark,  says ;  honest,  as  the 
world  goes.  They  value  what  I  say 
of  otbtes :  why  not  value  what  I  say 
of  myself?  If  I  be  no<  honest,  if  my 
judgment  be  not  sound,  my  opinion  of 
odiOBcanbeofno  value.  Ifl^ftefao- 
acst^if  my  jwkment  be  sound,  my 
opinion  tf  mysen— as  a  matter  of  cu- 
liosity*— a  thii^  to  laugh  at-^ndiould 
be  of  great  valuew-^Do  I  not  know  my- 
self MCter  than  anybody  else  ^'^he- 
Mea^nthewkoUhuiorfoftkeworid, 
tse  have  nci,  I  verify  believe,  the  true 
vpinion  qfany  one  man  abovi  himself, 
4r  hie  own  works*  Wherefore,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  such  on  opinion 
would  be  valuable,  though  the  woric, 
or  the  man,  were  of  no  value— the 
eritidsm,  fbdish— the  critic,  a  fool,  (I 
would  say  ass;  but  I  wish  to  lay  no 
tmpa,  for  those  who  pronounce  bold- 
ly.) Cicero,  Horaiee,  Gibbon,  Rous- 
seau, Richard  Cumberland— forty 
others  ■  do  you  believe  that  any  one  of 
them,  ever  spoke  what  he  thought  of 
Umsetf^-even  while  pretending  so  to 
apeak? 

**  Tlu  world— «r,  '  mere  properly 


the  people  tbiereof  (I  pity 
iMFiu  a  it ;  and.  some  *  Unnw  after* 
noon,' shall  take  mem  in  hand,)  tfaty 
have  taken  up  a  lidieuloua  iiotiaQ, 
that,  for  a  fellow  to  say  the  inak  of 
himself,  besides  being  very  dangesons, 
very  foolish,  and  very  aiWrnUng,  is 
vanity  unsneakable.  Thevvrillreada 
criticism  about  A.  B.  or  the  works  of 
A.  B.^  — pnise  it— adopt  it— «ali  it 
*  very  frH^'— perhaps  Tery  severe  ■ 
when  that  identical  criticism^  if  tbey 
should  ever  oome  to  know,  that  it  waa 
Written  by  A.  B.  himself— <nr  by  one  of 
his  cronies— or  by  anybody  else,  widi 
his  knowkdg^^would  be  made  use  trf" 
immedktely  to  prove  the  self««oDeeit 
of  A.  B«-^his  outngeoua— uaapeak* 
ablevanity^— Absurd.— As  if  the  truth 
wero  not  always  the  truth,  no  matter 
who  speaks  it.  As  if  truUi  wens  not 
vahiable  for  itself,  alone.  As  if  sound 
criticism  were  not  as  good  ftom  the 
mouth  of  one.  as  from  the  montii  of 
another.  Omr  suppose,  now,  that, 
after  a  time,  ttie  most  abusive  critic 
cism  that  ever  anpeared  about  ByroB, 
should  prove  to  be  the  uniting  of  By- 
ron himaelf.^How  eo^w^^how  foolish 
he  would  seem  to  the  ^ts  of  Ae 
world!— > Verily,  verily— that  same 
Rochefoucault  was  right.  It  is  our 
own  vanity,  which  makea  the  vanitT 
of  others,  insupportsble.— We  dionld 
pity  the  conceited  man  else;  only 
smile ;  never  be  angry  with  ham,  if  it 
were  not  for  this,  our  own  eonoeit. 

'Mn  a  word.  Sir,  the  questiOD  jAomU 
be,  when  we  hear  an  opinion — la  this 
opinion  true-'^sound. — It  should  never 
be,  ily  wAom  waa  thia  oninioB  utter* 
ed? 

''  Let  us  doubt,  if  you  picaae,  tlia 
word  of  a  stranger,  wnom  we  do  not 
know  to  be  honest ;  whose  judgment 
we  do  not  know  to  be  sound,  whetiber 
he  speak  of  himsdf,  or  another-^lm 
own  works,  or  aaothcr's.  Nay— let 
us  watch  him  yet  more  dosely,  when 
he  is  talking  of  himsdf,  than  whaihe 
is  talking  or  atR>ther.  TAofis  our  du- 
ty—Mtf<  is  common  pradenoe^wi»- 
ian*  But— iliii— having  proved  his 
honesty  ;  having  jprovei  &  judgment 
— ^let  us  hear  what  he  says,  patiently  ; 
with  good  humour,  if  nothmg  okv^ 
while  he  is  talking  upon  dwt  aubjeet, 
which  he  must  understand  better  thui 
he  can  pdssibly  ubderstand  any  other 
— 4f  not  better,  disn  it  is  poiriihio  for 
anybody  else  to  understand  it— aa 
ly— 4if  own  hiouts  'himself 
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^'  I  iMiRi^  M  yoa  taay  have  infinrtd 
pcrtittpi  I  love  modgiQ^"— •  ^'^T  ^^** 
elled  opinioii  of  myeelf ;  not  ao  modi 
lluNii^,  ftr  what  I  have  done,  as  fisr 
what,  ift  my  ophiioni  I  have  the  power 
to  do,  if  God  will  •paie  bm  a  ibw 


jeara  longpg'  continue  to  overlook  m 
foUieo  and  give  me  fair  j4ay  among 
Ibeereatiireaofthii  workU  I  love  to 
tilk  of  mjwM  So  did  Cstar—eo 
did  Buonaparte— eo  docs  everybody—* 
themdi  few  have  the  coorage  for  it.'^ 
fint  I  ihall  be  brief. 

'*  In  the  flrat  place,  then,  I  wonid 
merely  ob«rve,  that,  in  afanoat  every* 
thing,  whi^  I  have  written,  whethler 
inpyoce,  orverM,  arepa—ippi  parti 
-^  which  any  anther  wonid  nave 
I  tiiiak,  to  be  prond-^tf  they 
hia  own:  pawagM- ■pirta-^mf 
wlncb  any  anther,  I  hope,  would  have 
the  deoeoev,  to  be  ashamed—no  maU 
tor  wfaoae  they  were— hie,  or  anotho^a. 
•-*Aa  for  myadf,  I  ooofem  (diat)  I  am 
heartily  athnmpd  of  almost  everything 
(that)  I  have  written— grieved— aore 
•— wbien  I  ooneider  how  mnch  moie 
vporthily  I  mig^t  have  done  it ;  how 
mneh  better  I  could  now  do  it :  yet 
proud^- very  prood  of  it,  nevertheless^ 
vriieo  I  consider  how  few  could  have 
doiie  it,  so  wdl,  in  the  same  little  time; 
vvtthont  edncstion,  aid,  or  hdp,  of  any 
aort;— ^mder  snch  continual  discou- 
ragement.—With  two  or  three  late 
cxesptionay  all  that  I  have  written,  has 
been  dadwd  off,  vriika  raptdU^wkiek 
katn^ptamMmikekUtorycfUtera' 

"To begin,  therefoK.  I.Ceiticism, 

SSSATS,  FOBTBT,  XTC.  in  the  POETI- 

co.  (See  Watkivs,  p«  193.)  The 
eriticiam,  which  I  famished  for  this 
weric,  vcar  after  year,  was  altogcdicr 
rthei  


)  common  level  of  snch  writ- 
ing. That  upon  the  works  of  Byron 
—though  too  poetical,  too  dne—got 
up  lather  to  ahow  mvaelf,  than  him««- 
ia  the  beat^  beyond  all  comparison, 
that  I  have  yet  come  across.  I  began 
my  career  in  the  fiterary  world  by  re- 
viewing othenh— in  a  frolic  I  had 
never  publiahcd  anything,  bat  four  or 
fkfe  pagea  of  prettv  decent  poetry ; 
never  written  a  svllable  of  criticism 
before— never  mad,  I  am  sore,  half  so 
nneh  as  I  undertook  to  unite*  I  be- 
flsn  vpith  Bmn.^Itwas  immediate- 
ly alker  his  Third  Canto  of  Childe  H*> 
ieidanpeared.>— Itookhim  up;  read 
hi»  tfaiuugh"'mfery  p^  i  every  line 


--Hif  aU  hli  werfcai  and  wviviied  dl 
of  them,  m  U89  Ihtmfimr  daf$.  But 
ao  little  notion  had  I  tnen  of  thequai^ 
tity,  or  the  value  of  what  1  had  writ- 
ten, that  I  gvre  the  article  away,  ae  I 
would  a  letter  and  suMosad  (that) 
it  would  oil  appear  in  the  IbUowieig 
number  of  the  Poanco*— Judge  iif 
m}r  surprise,  when  I  found  that  I  had 
written  asmaU  book— which  cameout^ 
month  after  month,  and  excited  ex- 
traordinary intereat  over  America.  I 
look  upon  that  eerica  of  orilioism, 
now>  Willi  astonishment.  I  wendia 
that  I  have  imptoved  sp  little.  lean 
write  much  b^ter  now,  to  be  sure; 
eoqfvem  the  aame  idea,  inflfkydiibu 
cut  way*— eaeh  better  than  I  eould 
then  haiw  expressed  it.  But,  in  truth, 
1  do  not  perceive  that  my  thonghte 
are  nmdi  oetter  oow^  or  much  boMer, 
than  they  were  then. 

**  These  pepers  excited,  aa  I  have 
said  before,  great  attention.  Thef 
ebtained  iipr  me,  in  fact,  an  imme- 
diate engagement,  which  enabled  me 
to  support  myself  during  my  atudka 
for  the  bar— for  I  had  fiifled  as  a 
*  merdiant%-eo  called,  in  America  (a 
sort  of  whMeaale  haberdasher) ;  waa 
wretchedly  poor  ;  and,  of  bourae,  with 
my  temper,  about  aa  proud,  if  I  can 
depend  upon  what  I  hear,  as  Lueifer 
himself.  It  may  be  very  true,  fbr  I 
had  observed,  long  befoie  my  fiifiure, 
that  a  poor  man— a  wretched  man-— 
haa  never  any  aort  of  credit  foe  hia 
humility  or  oondesoension.— So— t 
undertook  to  reserve  mine  for  tiie  day 
when  I  should  be  rich,  and  happir.— • 
It  baa  not  yet  come  ;  but  when  it  naa, 
i  promiae  you  to  be  as  humUe,  good^ 
naturcd,  and  polite,  as  the  bnt  of 
ihem.r^The  lawyers  had  given  me 
prodigious  trouUe :  So  by  way  of  re^ 
venge,  I  became  a  lawjrer,  myself.— 
1  suoeeeded— I  am  tttisfied--4br  the 
present,  I  mean. 

**  The  Essays  were  poor  stuff— 
except  one  about  W^a,  Duklliico, 
XTC.  (a  clever  piece  of  work) :  and 
one  about  Faxx  Agbmcy  (written  for 
a  dub,  one  verv  hot  afternoon,  of  sum- 
mer), which,  I  say  mow,  after  having 
read  volumes  and  vdumes  upon  the 
sulgect,  since  it  was  written,  though 
it  is  badly  avaanged— not  aarefuUv  ex- 
pressed—and*^  waa  thrown  off  like  a 
letter-^  not  only  criginais  but  an  ex- 
traordinufy,  eonduaive,  unanawcraUe 
demonstration.    It  embncea  all  th^ 
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cui  be  Mid  OB  tbi  subject,  either 
wsy;  with  little  or  nothing,  I  believe, 
that  was  eyer  nid  before. 

'<  The  PoBTRT,  taken  together,  ia 
poor  stuff;  bat»  nevertheless,  much 
above  the  dead  level  of  magazine  poet- 
ry, with  nassiges  of  extraordinary 
power  and  beauty. 

"  2.  Kebp  Cool.  A  novel  in  two 
volumes;  a  paltry,  contemptible  af- 
£ur :  my  second  ofiering  to  the  pub* 
lie,  my  first,  in  the  shape  of  a  book. 
It  was  written  chiefly  for  the  disoou- 
ragement  of  d  uelling — about  which,  as 
I  was  eternally  in  hot  water,  I  began 
to  entertain  certain  very  tender,  sea- 
sonable, talkative  scruples  o£  con* 
science.  The  hero  ir  insulted,  he 
fights,  under  what  anybody  would 
cidl  a  justificatian — Skills  the  insulter 
— and  is  never  happy  for  an  hour,  af« 
terwards.  The  iaea  was  good ;  parts 
-of  the  book,  as  thev  stand,  are  worth 
preserving — the  whole  worth  going 
over  With. — Perhaps  I  may  take  it  up 
again,  some  da^  or  other ;  but  I  can- 
not bear  to  thmk  of  it,  now. — I  re^ 
viewed  myself  openly  in  the  preface 
to  this  novel  as  aaMor— a  little  time 
before  Fadladeen  was  made  use  of,  in 
Lalla  Rookh — ^for  a  similar  purpose. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  my  country, 
Kasr  Cool  is  forgotten :  or,  where  it 
is  known  at  all,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
disgrace  to  her  literature — perhaps  to 
myself.    I  am  glad  of  it 

"  BaTTLX  or  NlAOARA-*-60LnAN — 
MlSCELLANXODS    POETRY — OtHO.— r 

Works  abounding  throughout,  in  ab- 
surdity, intemperance,  a&ctation,  ex- 
travagance— with  continual,  but  in- 
voluntary imitation:  yet,  neverthe- 
less, containing,  altogether,  more  sin- 
cere poetry,  more  exalted,  original, 
pure,  bold  poetry,  than  all  the  works, 
of  ail  the  other  authors,  that  have 
«ver  appeared  in  America.  A  volume 
could  be  collected  out  of  the  whole, 
which  would  contain  w  much  great 
poetry,  as  any  single  volume  of  this 
age.  A  few  passages  are  equal  to  any 
poetry,  that  ever  was  written-— to  my 
knowledge.  Cry  out,  if  you  vrill— 
say  what  you  will.  What  I  speak  is 
the  truth — It  is  my  honest  opinion. 
Judge  you  of  my  judgment  in  this  case, 
by  my  judgment  in  otfier  cases.— Of 
Otbo,  which  is  now  arbsd  poem,  witli 
a  few  great,  and  a  few  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  it :  a  multitude  of  errors,  little, 
andbig--«aany  though  to,  which,  if  they 
ihould  be  worthUy  developed,  were 
enough  to  reform  the  tragedy  spirit  of 


the  age^-^  :ihis,  I  couU  nuke  a  su- 
perb drama.  I  diall  try  it,  some  lei- 
sure week.  In  the  pveface  to  Otbo 
published  (long  before  Lord  Byton 
thought  of  giving  battle)  on  account 
of  the  unitiea,  I  took  up  thdr  defence ; 
encountered  your  English  Goliah, 
Johnson:  overthrew  him — ^  I  love 
modesty:  but  I  love  truth  better'—* 
overthrew  him,  and  his  great  argu- 
ment, as  it  appears  in  the  pre&ce  of 
Shaksneare. — ^I  shall  do  this,  afler  a 
more  knightly  fashion,  one  of  these 
days. 

*'  Otho  was  written  a  long  time  be- 
fore Mr  Procters  MiaANBOLA  eame 
out,  in  hn  country.  It  was  even  pnb* 
lished,  before.  I  mention  this,  beoMise 
MiaAMnoLA  is  fbll  of  surprising  re- 
semUsnces  to  Otho.— Parts  of  the 
plot ;  much  of  the  sentiment ;  a  situ- 
atioB  or  two ;  and,  in  one  case,  the 
very  words  are  the  same.  As  an  Ame- 
rican, I  vrould  carefully  avoid  imiU* 
tion.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  my 
countrymen.  As  an  American,  too,  I 
should  be  charged  wiUi  steaUng  fhND 
the  author  of  Mirandob,  when  he 
would  never  be  suspected  of  having 
stolen  from  Otho. 

/'  Ni A6ABA  wss,  originally,  the  work 
of  a  few  days,  in  the  heat  of  sumnfcr. 
As  it  now  stsnds— in  the  last  editioB 
—I  consider  it  as  the  labour  of  lev 
than  a  month ;  because,  in  about  five 
or  six  weeks  altogether,  I  vrrote  bodi 
Niagara  and  Goldan,  beside  aame 
other  poems— <Nr  poetry— and  Otho. 
I  do  not  mean  five  or  six  consecutive 
weeks;  but  five  or  six  weeks,  in  amoaii^, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  sleep,  meals, 
etc.  etc.  Byron  inakes  a  fass  about 
having  done  his  British  Bsrds  in  kn 
than  a  twelvemonth ;  a  poem  which 
has  no  poetry  at  all  in  it—of  his  own. 

"  GoLDAK.  This  poem  was  the  la- 
bour, when  first  ready  for  publicatioD, 
of  less  than  forty^etghi  hmre.  All»- 
getlier,  as  it  now  stands,  I  regard  it  as 
the  labour  of  about  a  we^  or  ten  days. 
The  poetry  of  Mrs  Hcmana— (of  whidi 
a  word  or  two  here,  in  sdf-defenoe)— 
appeared  in  this  country  a  Icmg  tune 

after  mine  appeared,  in  America. 

Between  'Otho,  Niaoaka,  Goldan 
—and  her  *  Stxox  op  Valencia,'  I 
find  a  multitude  of  brief,  startling  re- 
semblances, not  only  of  thought,  but 
of  expressiOD— which,  after  a  while, 
but  for  what  I  now  say,  might  aul^jeet 
me,  though  they  nevorshoald,  A^,  fa 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.— So  too,  in 
the  second  part  of  CasscaNTius,  by 


Jftv4i»  fiMD  piRv  *^  to 
«  toog  pMSige  (not  obtf'of  her  0M  M* 
^^^  aeitiKr— Ar  Ihyim  it)MHn  lilto 
pffts  of  GoLDAw^  thftt  If  her  poem  had 
HOC  been  piibllriied  « loiig^while--^netr- 
ly  two  j&un^^JUr  mine,  I  wimld  not 
permit  Goldan  to  go  through  Another 
cditioa.  Both  writertt,  I  shoaM  men- 
tion^  mre  deaoribing  a  rtmiter  eharach- 
ter^  In  the  aarae  Und  of  Terae:  it  ia 
^t  of  •  tntnatrel  hoy^  kbourinff  un^ 
der  a  nysteriona  derangement  (If  I  do 
^•t  fyrgety-'^mbo  tfoea  ahoat,  over  the 
etotfi — troabhnff  tae  iur--ihe  hun^an 
heart-Morery  soutude  evGiy  plaee— 
layer  ybody—witfi  half-spontaneoua— 
Indf-invoKUiitBry  imirf&^I  do  not  wett 
Kmember  now,  wherein  the  reaenw 
uanee  lay :  I  may  be  mistaken^  per- 
hapa,  in  the  identity  of  ebaraete^^ 
but  I  remember  well,  that  I  waa  afraid 
ftr  Gokkn,  until  I  fonnd  oot  when 
Ima  appeared.  (I  took  a  note  of  the 
pagea  at  the  time.) 

**  It  wottld  be  ndiculooa  enough  to 
€kwige  Mrs  H.  with  imitating;  or 
Barry  Comwall^-^otherpriee  Procter, 
with  pilfering  Iron — a  Tranaatlantic 
iMBtoian,  a  aelf-educated,  wild  poet 
from  beyond  aeas,  who  hates  all  the 
heatfien  mythology— «■  he  doea  birch, 
iitia,  mazblee,  etc.  eto.^  the  entertain- 
tnenti  of  his  boyhood. 

'"Hie  woman  it  fon  of  poetry.  Soia 
Hie  man-^brimfVil  of  that  miraeuloaa, 
deep,  sure  instinet,  which — nay,  the 
lawt  portion  of  which,  ia  a  '  longing 
aiftcr  immortality.*  The  l^ht  within 
her,  ia  tlut,  which  no  woman  erer  had 
Mbre.  Others  have  had  more  elo« 
^nenoe;  more  dramatic  power;  a 
note  manly  temper;  hut  no  womati 
faid  ever  so  mncn  true  poetry  in  her 
he^rt,  as  Felida  Hetaans. — (I  cannot 
bear  to  call  aueh  a  woman — so  gifted 
^^Mittteir  Hemans^  Look  at  her 
VoiCB  OF  SraiNo.  There  is  not  snch 
another  poem  in  the  world.  It  ia  t 
lump  of  pure  gold. 

**Htfpoeiry,  howcvov-that which  I 
aSk  her  poetry^-the  tender,  profound, 
pofe,  and  spiritual  part  of  it->^is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  her  smaller  pieces. 
*— When  riie  preparea  herself  more 
•erioualy  fbr  the  communication  of  her 
power,  she  is  no  longer  tiie  same  crea- 
ture. The  wotaan  passes  away— the 
prieattfse  appears.  That  dear  trana- 
pacrency  of  looV>  through  which,  every 
polaation  of  her  heart— every  change 
of  her  thongfat,  would  be  aeen,  were 
she  leaa  upon  lier  giiard^is«ine*  She 
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is  no  lott^er  i  chdd,  artlenkte  with  in- 
qiiration ;  but  a  woman  pkying  a  part. 

"  Sowith  BarryComwall,  whoseeic- 
quiaite  aense  of  colour,  0aTom-,  shape, 
«nd  odour,  in  poetry  is  quite  Shak- 
apenrean^-at  least,  in  the  sweet  and 
aflbctionate  passages  of  his  poetry— if 
not  in  those  of  a  more  sublime  or  dea* 
perate  countenance— ^ when  he  han- 
dles tile  thunder  and  lightning  of  hh 
Jupiter,— 'With  chicken-skin  gloves.) 
TMse  people,  of  course,  could  never  be 
diarged  with  borrowing  from  a  North 
American  savage — tiiough  he  might  he 
charged  with  stealing  from  them. 

"  The  pre&oe  to  Otho,  wherein 
Ibe  great  argument  of  Dr  Johnson  ia 
reftitoed,  I  wrote  6ne  morning,  as  I 
would  a  letter,  in  the  study  of  Mr 
Pieipont.  (a  clergyman,  autnor  of  a 
noem,  called '  Aim  of  Palestine.')— He 
knows  an  this  to  be  true. 

**  As  another  example  of  the  rapi- 
dity, with  which  I  did  business,  '  all 
unused'  as  I  was  to  that  of  reviewino^ 
I  would  observe,  that,  being  mueb. 
pressed,  one  day,  I  read  a  long  poem 
through,  ('  The  VOlage,')  and  wrote  a 
review  of  it,  which  afterwards  came 
out  in  the  Portico,  while  the  editor 
waa  writing  an  epistie  to  some  fHend. 

"The  Essays,  CKiTi<;i8M$,etc.  etc. 
•— whidi  appeared  in  the  Telegraph, 
would  amount,  I  daresay,  to  a  large 
quarto ;  and  were  much  above  the  ge- 
neral^run  of  newspaper'  stuff.  I  can- 
not well  say  more  of  them,  except  in 
three  cases ; — in  the  Jirst  of  which,  I 
called  Andrew  Jackson,  ihe  general, 
lo  account,  for  his  outrageous  insolence 
to  a  senator  of  the  United  States : — ^in 
dhe  second,  I  etlabUshed  fno  other  word 
will  answer  my  purpose,  ]  I  established 
a  doctrine,  amon^  tne  great  law;^ersof 
the  country ;  which  doctrine,  if  it  ever 
eome  to  issue  in  tiie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Sutes,  will  shake  the  con- 
federacy to  her  foundations.  I  show- 
ed, perfectiy  to  my  own  satisftiction, 
that  aid  the  Bapks  of  ali  the  States  were 
unconstitutional.-  In  the  third,  I  re- 
viewed a  celebrated  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  on  the  great  national 
bankrupt  law:  shdwed-^not  only  to 
my  own  satisfkction,  hut,  I  ^tter  my- 
self, to  that  of  all  the  other  bankrupts 
of  North  America,  that  he  was  vnrong 
»— mistaken  absolutely— fh)to  begin- 
ning to  end.  So  he  was.  I  waa  right. 
He  is  convinced  of  it,  liow.  The  Iwid- 
fng  courts  of  the  country-r-nsy*  the 
Supreme  Court  itself,  with  a  part  of 
9  C 
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.it!  dcpendeiicieB,iii.eAet--hayeBdopfr- 
ed  my  views  of  that  opinion.  These 
.ppers  were  always  knocked  off  at  a 
heat — ^in  the  couise  of  a  few  hours  ; 
never  corrected — never  copied*  But^ 
hastily  written  as  they  were— pre- 
sumptuous and  foolish — ^nay^  despe» 
rate  as  they  were  thought,  when  they 
appeared,  by  the  mob  of  lawyers,  I 
have  lived  long  enough  already  to  heso: 
the  opinions — arguments—ay,  in  one 
ease,  the  very  language— therein  used 
— fldoDted  and  quoted  by  certain  of  the 
fixeat  law  authorities  of  the  country. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  grown  sorry  for  that  opi- 
nion— ashamed  of  thejudgment  which 
foUowed—andare  sowseeking  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  both. 
''  There  were  also,  a  multitude  of 

ripers  upon  the  Fine  Abys,  for  which 
have  done  more,  in  America,  than  all 
.the  rest  of  her  native  writers. 

'^  Index  TO  NiLEs' RsGisTEA.  The 
most  laborious  work  of  the  kind,  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  It  was  dpne  by 
me.  Niles,  to  be  sure,  added  a  parcel 
jcf  references  to  vols.  XL  XII. ;  and 
re->arranged  one  or  two  of  the  articles : 
But,  as  a  work,  it  is  mine.  He  show* 
ed  his  notion  of  its  value,  by  giving 
me  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  he 
promised,  for  it.  He  was  a  very  la- 
Dorious  man ;  but  he  had  abandoned 
the  work  in  despair,  after  a  short  ex- 
periroV'nt.    So  had  one  other  person. 

''  HiSTOAY  of  the  American  Re- 
volution. By  FauL  Allen, — (See 
Allen,  vol.  XVI.  page  308.)  The 
part  which  I  furnished  for  this  work ; 
about  one-fourth,  I  believe,  as  it  is 
published ;  with  about  as  much  more, 
that  was  not  published — Shaving  over- 
stepped our  contract — written  more 
than  was  required — I  wrote  and  co^ 
pied,  in  less  than  six  weeks — (that  is 
'  — wrote  it  over  twice) — ^besides  read- 
ing several  histories  of  the  country 
and  a  prodigious  pile  of  revolutionary 
manuscript-r^in  the  same  time.  It  was 
printed  shamefully  ;  but  in  general 
(my  part  of  it,  I  mean)  was  well  writ- 
ten. Some  of  the  finest  passages,  how- 
ever, were  made  nonsense  of,  by  the 
carelessness  of  my  associate  (Dr  Wat- 
kins),  whose  boy  sometimes  read  the 
proofs. 

"  My  modesty— such  as  it  is  ;  and, 
if  I  do  not  greatly  misunderstand  my- 
self, it  is  like  that  of  Cobbett— or  that 
of  Dr  Mitchell,  the  great  man,  who 
published  a  Chronological  Table  of  re- 


markaUelhrflvta  iQlil»oiittLlJfe^"i0y 
■  modesty— such  as  it  is,  wiU  not  per- 
mit mo  to  sav  anything  Bleary  of  my- 
self under  thia  h^. 

'^  My  other  essays— in  other  jour- 
nals—were not  wcHcth  a  corse.  1 8h««Id 
except  one,  however,  about  CouBseUer 
.Philiips,  and  his  oraiory,  wherein  I 
did  his  business,  I  flatter  mys«lf,  in 
America:  and,  perhaips,  one  anore, 
wherein  I  showed,  eondosiv^ly,  that 
Mr  Taylor's  book  about  Sir  Philip 
Francis  proved  nothing  at  all:  tbataU 
his  facts  were  perfectly  reooncilaUe  to 
either  h3rpothesis— (to  the  identity  or 
'  jioA-identity'  of  Sir  P.  F.  and  Junius) 
It  appeared  in  the  JouaK^x  /ow  the 
Times  ;  was  most  atrociously  printed. 
— I  was  ihe^rU  who  undertook  Mr 
T.— >!  stood  alone,  for  a  long  tim& 

"  As  fbr  Loo4.w>  Seventy-sij^ 
B  ANDOLFH,  and  Will  AuAMS,  I  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  say  what  I  think 
of  them,  also. — No  matter  whose  they 
are— mine  or  another's. — It  is  aU  the 
same  to  .me.  I  shall  neither  acknpw- 
ledge,iior  deny  them.  I  did  not,  when 
I  was  tfaffeatened  with  assassiliatiaBr— 
challenged— lied  about— posted :  and 
I  will  not,  if  I  die  for  it— luntil  I  think 
proper.  They  lay  them  to  the  door  of 
another  man ;  a  young  friend  of  mino^ 
—William  B.  Walter,  the  noet.  Poor 
fellow ! — ^he  was  innocent  oi  theni.  He 
never  saw  a  line  of  either — nevei  heM 
of  either — till  it  was  printed,  or  print- 
ing* The  stories. about  him — so  ftr  as 
these  books  are  ooncem^— almost  ori- 
ginated with  me.  Carey,  the  publisher 
of  Loga^,  told  me,  soon  after  it  appear- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  that  poor  Walter 
was  charged  with  it.-*-A  long  time  af- 
terwards, when  it  suited  my  purpose^ 
I  spoke  of  the  report  (adding  a  few 

Sueriea,  and  fapts)  to  the  un]Nrincipledy 
tiameless  vagabond — orin  other  words, 
which  I  take  to  be  more  insupportable, 
and  quite  equivalent — I  did  all  thifl> 
to  the  editor  of  what  is  called  the  Co- 
lumbian OfiSEavEa,  Philadelphia. — 
He  published  my  communicatioa ;  bat 
left  out,  until  I  made  him  put  it  in,  a 
paragraph,  upon  which  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  paper  depended.  All  that 
/  said  was  true — scrupulously  true. 
.The  correction  followed,  within  three 
or  four  days.  Hence  the  ridiculoa^ 
notion  that  prevails,  about  Walter's 
having  been  guilty  of  these  books. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Unitei>  States 
LiTEaA&Y  Gazette,  Theophilus  Par^ 
sons,  by  name^  has  thought  fwoper  to 


nm.-^ 
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)«iB  oMMt  wordti  ivMle  Mt^ 
Hg  of  Ktmiylyh^*  He  (Ned)  ji^ 


k  kediaMewrite  the  book'- 
itldeh  I  iiDtficr,  ihiu:-- '  Mr  T.  Fur- 
wmM^ThafaaUe.'  By  what  t«thoirit3r 
dMeyou'Miymicii  a^  thing  of  ne?  I 
«mr  iiwk.il,  I  never  willdevy,  thoR 
hoelob  ilfordo  I  diooee  to  o«m  them. 
•BatyoaHTtlio^  thatyoa,  ^  imderstaiid, 
IriMttmuair 


Us.  Tou  never  understood 
mnj  «Mh  thing.  Yon,  ymindf,  know 
•me  hettaK.  Thei«  does  not  ]it«  the 
men,  irbn  weald  venture  to  n^  lo  foo^ 
oh  *  tiling  of  me,  where  I  am  et  all 
knenm.  For  year  especial  comfort, 
however,  until  we  meet,  I  would  men- 
.tioB  that.  I  never  was  beaten ;  that  I 
jwcr  will  be;  Uiat  I  bate  •  Uar ;  ne« 
-ice  pnC  np  viilh  insoIt-^-or  forgive  a 
faletfieod  mnkss  I  think  psoper.-i-« 
JLet  me  proceed. 

**  liOOAN  it  a  piece  otd9ektm&tio»  : 
SsTEimwfiiXy  of  narraiive :  Rait- 
DOCFH,  ipistobtry  .*  Buulta,  or  Wisi. 
▲daxj,  tMfifutai'^They  are  a  com^* 
plete  acriea ;  a  comrse  of  experiment, 
no  tile  autiior  bimadf  deckDrcc,aiBon 
•tim  foriMaianoe  of  the  age:  a  miuti- 
tade  of  papen  thrown  oiBPin  a  aovt  of 
trtiwnert:  amonnting  toj^wn  larse 
•fi^glidli  diiodepimoe--wiitten  at  the 
ttte  of  iktte  auch  ¥(dnmea  »-mottth— 
winlB  the  author  waa  publicly  engo- 
fged,  neatly  the  wkole  of  each  day,  in 
piofaMioita]  boaineMd  Ihave  it  in  aqr 
fowcr  to  give  datei,  for  aU  hut  Logan. 
<*^  know  thia  to  be  truei  I  know  thit 
one  of  the  Miiea  was  actually  begun 
atad  oompfeted  within  ikiHsf'SM  dayt. 
It  vpoukl  make  three  or  four  £ng^Bh 
•daodeeimoa  !* 

•  "Hiesebookaweiu  not  written  fiir 
the  British  market;  or  with  any  es- 
pectatioa  orbopeof  their  being  nqpub- 


UMd  in  EniB^aiid;  They  were  not  writ, 
ten— I  may  venture  to  say  that,  now, 
I  hope— for  the  appetite  of  the  age. 
They  were  the  fbverith  productions  df 
a  man,  who -could  not  be  idle— ^wfaosfe 
mtj  trifling  vras  always  desperate,  or 
serums.  They  vrere  reproduced  inLon^ 
don,  without  his  consent,  or  know* 
ledlge.— Otherwise  diey  wonld  have 
been  who&y  transformed.  A  multitude 
of  errore— a  multitude  of  absurdities^ 
would  haTo  escaped  a  second  edition. 
Yc«— with  aU  their  great  faults ;  snd 
with«ll  their  monstrous  follies— there 
was  only  one  man,  alive,  when  they  ap« 
pcarsd,  who  could  have  written  t&em. 
♦*  LooAN  is  full  of  power— eloquence 
^^-poetry— histinct,  with  a  more  than 
mortal  extravagance :  Yet  so  crowded 
i-«eo  incoherent— so  evidently  witb- 
out  aim,  or  object,  worthy  of  a  good 
•or  a  wise  man— «o  outrageoudy  over- 
done, that  nobody  can  read  it  entirely 
thnrngh.  l^arts  are  without  a  paral- 
lel for  puiaieuate  beauty  ;-^power  of 
language:  deep  tenderness,  poetry^— 
.ytt  every  page--Hdmost  every  para- 
•g^ph,  in  truth,  is  rank  with  eorrup- 
tio^^the  terrible  corruption  of  genius. 
'^li  should  be^taken,  as  people  take 
<^um<  A  grain  may  exhilarate — ^more 
may  stnpify— nracn  will  be  death* 

'^ScvcNTY-arx.  I  pronounce  this  to 
be  one  of  the  beet  vomanees  of  the  age. 
With  a  little  eare— some  pruning ;  a 
few  altoatlons,  it  might  be  madean  ad- 
mirable book  of.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
quite  arfkithftil  history  of  the  old  Ame- 
rican War-^told  with  astonishing  vi- 
vacity. The  reader  beoomes  an  eye- 
witness in  spite  of  himaelf. — It  was 
published  here,  long  before  Mat- 
TUKW  Walu  appeared,  wherein  there 
ia  a  worid  of  reaemblance— and  a  flght, 
with  amall  awoorda,  which  otherwise. 


*  I  give  the  dates— and  order  in  which  diey  were  written,  from  the  notes  of  the 
anthor. 

••LoOAW— ««5im  (....)  <rmW— Nov.  17,  1821. 
**  RA2ax>LFH— begun  S6.  Ndv.  1991. 

Itt  VOL  iaished  21  Dec.  1881— Sd,  8th  Jan.  \9S%  with  the  interval  of  about 

•  Week,  between  the  two,  When  I  wrote  nothiny       i  English  yolunrM  in  thirty' 

wbt  rfffyfr 

^  £susATA--hegBn  differ  (time  uncertain)  aftgf  the  8th  of  Jan;  1899L-*flnished  16 
Chb.  1822-»4  £^[iish  vofames»  in  less  tban  tkirtff^mme  days. 

'^tevrnm-Six^-begnn  after  Fcbw  Id,  1828— toislMd^  19th  Mar.  1622  (wiHi  foilr 
days  oA;  dmiag  which  1  did  not  see  the  Jtf&}-^  EagUsh  vehimes  In  twatty^uven 

N*B.---J>iiring  this  tim^  the  author  was  publicly  engaged,  every  day,  save  8im- 
day%  in  jirofesaiOSM|l  basiHasa.  They  were  the  worici  therefore,  of  only  a  few  hours, 
ifu^eB4  of  digr«». 


IM 


4mnfia»  Wifikn,    jfiit  t\ 


t|i«4JOerioini  «ittiior  ndgkit  be  chir- 
0^  with  haying  imitfttedT 

*'  RANiM)LrH--ftboat  aa  oouncpeous 
a  book  as  ever  was^  or  ever  wiUbe^writ- 
ten ;  fiill  of  truth-Hilanning  truth-^ 
to  ue  flpreat  men  of  North  Aioeri«u 
It  strudc  them  with  oofistematUm.  It 
i»  a  novel ;  a  plauaible,  well-<comieeC« 
M^  finely  developed  iH>vd;  .bat|  by 
leaaop  of  a  oontinual  de]^«rt«ie,  for 
purpoeea  of  criticism^  or  biography,  it 
requires  goreat  attention  to  eiyoy  the 
flot,  or  believe  in  it*  Randolph  sita  in 
judgment,  as  it  were>  upon  all  Amo* 
jdca. 

..  '^EaaATA^orWltLAnAxe.  Aca* 
rioBity  in  literature :  a  powerful  work 
-^•loeded  with  mbbiflh*— -fidl  of  deep 
interest,  nevertheless*— -I  have  done** 
J  love  modesty:  and  whatever  jjon, 
may  think,  have  not  been  imitating 
William  CobbettF-in  this  my  crilu 


NiLBS— HszBXUB.  Editor  of  NiLia' 
RKGisTsaj  a  work  of  great  value^  ftir 
rt/erence.  Mr  N.  was^'^for  a  long  time, 
.the  Cobbett  of  Amaic8.r— He  imitated 
Cobbett  in  everything*  save  his  un- 
prindpled  self-oontradiction*--until  a 
.^uarrd  took  place,  which  has  ended 
m  the  salvation  of  NileS^— By  the  way 
— ^this  brings  to  our  recollection  a  lifr- 
He  anecdote  of  Cobbett,  worth  tdUng. 
It  shows  the  very  nature  of  the  maiH*- 
hk  pretension ;  his  talent ;  his  ittpo* 
denoe..  While  he  was  in  America^  hs 
ran  a-foul  of  some  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  republishing  a  grsmmarof 
Cobbett's— >with  a  pmaoe  of  his  own* 
Cobbett  swore  that  he  couldn't  write 
a  wold  of  English.  To  prove  it,  he 
quoted  fhMn  his  preface,  the  following 
Words — ^we  give  them  with  Cobbett^ . 
typography—^  Recorded  honooxa  shall 

Sther  round  his  monument,  and 
icken  over  Him.  It  is  a  solid  fa-^ 
brie ;  and  will  support  the  kurels, 
which  adorn  iT/--Quere,  Did  CobbeU 
know— or  did  he  not,  while  he  was 
writing  these  words,  that  they  were  the 
Words  of  Junius,  to  Chatham  ?  If  he 
did— what  are  we  to  think  of  his  de« 
cemnr  ? — If  he  did  Ro^— what  are  we 
to  tnink  of  his  knowledge,  in  that 
sturdy  literature  about  ^3iich  he  is 
eternally  talking,  as  if  it  were  that  for 
which  he  has.  a  rel^us  veneration-^ 
that,  with  which  he  is  more  fkmiKar, 
than  almost  any  other  man  of  our 
aonnlry? 
NcTTAL— a  Vorkshireman :  pro^ 
of  botany  in  the  Harvard  unit 


«r  a  wMk-nMlka 

languages  of  the  NorULAmcfMa  I»« 
diras :  of  another  stpen  BovAmr,  wa 
beUeve.  We  have  not  seen  them.  He 
is  a  man  of  seenee.    . 

OaiLina—^  Scotchman  I  adefliini 
er  of  wonderful  pofwers,  if  Werisay  he* 
lievewhatistildof  him:  suthor'of  n 
large  work, entitled, if  we^  aes  tek 

get,  PHILOSOFBICAa  ESSATS      MSBB 

talkr— nothing BMxre*  WehavenataesB 
them,  for  yesn;  ahd  hope  newar  to 
aee  them  again.  He  waaaman^ffo* 
idus»  destrayed  by  ephini  creating. 

OsBoaKi^-*SBi.aes.  Amannfda* 
esnt  powemi  fooMrly  the  ikki, 
among  ten  tifonsand<«AniCB9anpoeli  ; 
now  the  editor  of  a  eanntiy  paper. 
Mr  O.  was  a  good,  but  not  a  gnat  poet. 

PAiNBWTfiOMAB.  AGotiahama^g 
political^  writers,,  who^  nnprincfplwC 
coarse,  and  wicked  aa  he  vras,  by  his 
BiOHTS  OF  Maw  (asasted, we  believe^ 
l^  Dr  FhmUin,V«*did  maw  good, 
withmu  wishing  it^we  eannot  well 
say  moiei  of  lobh  a  writer)  thao  he 
did  misdbief,  by  his  Aob  or  Raaad v* 
Cobbett ia a foaowcr  Of hia.  Bothane 
gieadynver-ntadi  FsinewaaaaB^g* 
lishman :  aeeretury  la  the  firsi  Aaw* 
ricsn  Congwio  ■  a  naelul  wnter  te 
tile  BepuhUesn  cane  ;  hut)  iiev«rAa« 
low  g  ma&'^whose  memory  ia  held 
4n  utter  sibomiiiBtion  thnradbontAinr* 
fica.  The  miaeUef  that  te  did  waa 
inrentbnal :  the  good^^Hiuidf ills! 

pAiifB-*R.  THBAT^^origlnaUy 
Thomas,  which  he  changed,  nei^ 
to  avoid,  we  believe,  the  opprabrivm 
which IbUowed it:  a prboe writer; and 
a  poet:  one,  whose  langnage,  two  or 
three  times,  during  his  life,  wtu  fl»» 
apiration  ?  apart  of  faia  vrorhs  ate  eoW 
leeted^-^hicfljrorationa;  Poema;  and 
stags.  We  think  very  well  of  his  go* 
nius,  but  humbly,  of  his  underatsml« 
ing.  ilie  song,  ''Adams  and  Liber* 
tv, '  was  written  by  him.-^We  know 
of  no  other  tolerable  song— except  one 
by  Dr  Ferdval-^tbat  ever  waa  vrritten 
by  an  American, 

PAasovs-^THBOPRiLirs— a  me* 
lancholy  proof  that  gteat  men  will  do* 
generate,  in  America.  His  father  wasa 
giant,  he  ia  baldly  a  dwerf.  Hewvole 
one  or  two  articfea  fhr  the  North  Ame* 
rican  Review,  seme  years  aao  ;  on  the 
strength  (xf  which,  he  has  lately  pre^ 
sumed— with  a  platoon  of  helpers*  to 
conduct  a  litersry  peper,  in  Boston, 
n^di  is  ieally<--so  to  as  the  paper, 
printing,  &&  are  < 


vMkiftiPVBgf  d^ii'ufotlMh    tnJA turn 
fm,  dMt  0110  ewQsi  ^nll  dacribe  ■ 
Ml  bid  «iloaglt  to  mioB  pt^de  tide ; 

B0P  ffQOfll  QIMMUQft  ft0  'Bit  JWB1BB1MI6Q> 

fram  00%  pangmph,.  te  anollier*— 
FHtam  wmto  «ko>  te  tlw  Cidb 
&oQift;  ftftparjoCaametwaitf  piM; 
ibejditpivdhMtkmof  ftClab;  wMch 
gofcaioii|^i£ire.«ie  mtjoiity^ai^to 
tt*  tevtk  er  fifth  Minbar^^In  ahoti 


Hi 


I  proiAWRtiov  witli 
Moe-  ytatu  tigbf  to 
pnhlitiT  a  .volome  cf  pogtry^  whkh 
olfaBttlMTeJbad  knpadaDce  enowdii  to 
pibe:  •  Yttikco"  bqilB»  iie  beueve^ 
ui  CSonaeetiatl.  His  vr«riw  a»-^l« 
Joev  JBuJLL  AHU  BAoraxft  Joka« 
«■▲»  j  •  ntott  h0ak«  (1  iraL  I81110,) 
giTiiig  aonie  acoonnt^  in  tlie  ityle  of 
SoapUn^  M  we  fee  k,  ill  tko  Oiraiii- 
oieo^  of  otr  .^^puAjUto  vith  ADoeiin^ 
p*We  ll«w^  aoi  MOD  it,  for  many 
yoKB,;  &Me  M  arfb  KdaUection  of  U I 
«id.BhiH^  Ihaleiin^  ^pooo  it  orer  >«-4i. 
FapcninSAiiu&ViMUjRKi  (n&Iii7iife> 
«•  Jl.)  mooftof  vUflbimotpital;  bvt 
fll»tompei8dU  .  tf oi^  tiro' mdtate  ooiild 
ltoMorat]ioraB((lifyo|miocl,  incrary* 
k -^  babil -^  ttyia  f*» 
j^andAmidiag.  The 
loheotftil;  pleaoant^giffon 
j«i  vdMimr  he  «aw-«»ndt 
ly^v-^alnically  air  opitefollj^^ 
tianal  flood  hamonr:  the  latter 
M  MOi  ^tfaue  he  laugbed^'m^  Byran 
aaya  of  Lara  iawi  wL  IrHngwowld 
naha  da  kvehBonan  natale^^wiih  it 
Wdl**-4r  tiity  H4  PknUybg  mmtt 
laahr  na  airiiMiril  nf  it ;  rr  angrjirrith 
il.  One  iBoha  ftr  what  ia  good-^^ 
twMyiiiiig  j  theothiat^lorwhaliBliadt 
S»  liB^Tsaa  TWUM  ma  So0VH,.(oile 
mi»  Wam,ytL  wnJl^miitten  book-^Huat 
veij  9MBBicMi»^"-iior  wry  able  ;  giTiH 
«me  aeaoonty  bat  a  vei^  imDerfodt 
'«na» of  lte:sQMikem habtlB;  and  wa^ 
awTwdnta of hJacophtryman i  4.Thx 
BjkOKWOoositA]r*4-NATuAs  aad  Amt 
■  to.  &C.  d  one  voL  l^iao>'^parpoit- 
iagjtobe  poate«<^baoiiile  pvoa^  no- 
VBrthdoa»;.a  iitOe  in  die  style  of 
€kiMamith>-g*  A  inew  Ssmisa  or 
JSaj-ah  Aoe  vny  tiltegcitber  by  Umadf : 
oiiitojeqHdto.tfwftrBt;  hati-'4adkm 
Aamiaerahic  caprice. of  poyalaropa' 

BnmlMOl^-fiTOor  aisyif  weave  not  mia- 
tafc«B««^were  mdOiahedx^Ma.  Mr  P. 
»  fihaigBd  with  haiiiag  Wiitten  the 
Letton  0k  <<Oi.p  Sxoi.Aiin>,  by.  ▲ 


wiflked,  fooBAbcoks  witUiltkorii^ 
philttjiralhmit:  nfrrribiranghtlioB 
aiBMdtitndeof  .auanpreaeiitaoaoa.  Wo 
do  MAaay  thai  FMdiBg  «r  the  a»*> 
thn  txf  tbia  bookr-^  fact»  we  lanro. 
aoffitf  reaaon  to  believo  that  be  ia  no^-». 
httt  he  ia  i«ii?cmUy  cbaiged  aa  die 
author,  mmwi,  thoa  laiv  ibr  the  aap^ 
thor:  anawiU»of  couneybetnatedoa 
the  author,  so  fir.  He  ia  a  omoi  of 
gaod,ati€lig  talent;  ahearty  tepnht 
fiaan :  aahioere  lover  of  his  eoontry— 
aooidialhalorof  awa— with  little  or 
no  true  knowledge  oonoaraing  iit,  ov 
U:.  of  a  moat  nnharay  diapoaitiflii ; 
aaittMtie  hiBnoor ;  anSt*- we  are  afMd 
-Hurt  a  vary  good  heartr—Hia  caw 
oatnrea  aae  too  aeriona  Ibr  pkaaanlrt, 
ThflM  ia  nathing  like  fnn  or  fslhoiift 
hia  nuarepreaentationa :-— He  is  the«»* 
thoTi  too^  of  a  ttOTci,  the  name  of 
whidi  we  forgel,  pubtiihed,  we  ha* 
liove^  abottt  one  y ear  ago,  by  die  Whil^ 
akink    It  waa  a  aaliiiad  affiuc— «ef 

eoaxae ;  onto  np  the  di^  of  Waahiiig* 
Ion  i^eenktora  in  good  atyle ;  with  a* 
pathoa;  no  paarion  ■but  ia  full  of 


PniLLtpa— WiLLAnni  aYankea«>^ 
JiiMrthea  adf-ednoaled  man :  fbtoerly 
(befiwo  Dama)  editor  of  the  Komrn 
AafflJUCAM.HsvMir:  a  goodl  writer  f 
lad  a  aeond^  ekedlent  kwyer.  Hia 
work  upon  the  Law-  op  lumjMAvUMi 
cannot  iia  too  highly  praiaed.  (See 
Dae.  19M^  pb  68<L) 
•  PiTUV.  ▲  ConnectionI  man  ;  fate 
aasify  member  of  Cangreaa^'  A  Sr'^ 
^laTicAL  View,  or  vhb  UiiiTB» 
Statx8>  1^  hjaa,  ia  a  work  of  great 
irnhieandantboi^ty.  Itbkadcdwidi 
offidal  evidenee,  -akarly  aniiigBd. 

F«BciVAL,Dr:  Among  poda,  m^ 
GaATOJi  ia 


what  Gsoprasv 
among  proae  wzitenli  cahn,  gentlai 
ateady  and  beantifiil :  an  imitoto^  of 
Byron— aoancoeBaftillytoo^  in  hkPnoA 
11BTHSU8,  that,  atanaa  after  atenaa^ 
would  pasa  for  Byron's^  if  they  appeank 
od,  in  a  collection  Of  hia  paetry  i  The 
beet  of  Dr  P.'s  workmanablp,  hoUfterei^ 
ia  to  be  found  in  hia  little  pieoeas 
many  of  which  are  Vchnr  bcantifti^^ 
pure,  aweefc  poelryr*«-wi<houl  being 
woilderfiil,  or  great*  MrMiUar^  Bridge 
Street— haa  t^uhliahed  a  Tohune  or 
two  of  Dr  P.'a  paama*  Hiey  deserre 
patrom^,  and  so  doea  Mr  M.:  fa. 
It  waa  he,  who  faroaght  out  Geofflvy 
Crayon,  to  the  public. 
PaNK«-*Wij.LiA]i— One  of  tbeeanii 


mn 


American  JIMi^§k    M.  V. 


]aettQttSk«ri:  d^e  fowiderof' Pmn- 
t^lTftDfai :  a  0f^  tiMti^-4i  good  one, 
to  cpeak  of  muim  worthily  would  re^ 
quire  a 'volume.  Hift-writings  are  well 
loMnni:  they  are  chiefly  controvenial, 
*->Hi8  *  No  CaoM,  no  CatiWKj '  iaao 
able,  tiresotne  work. 
'FtovEaiKG— •Timothy;  some  twen- 
ty years  ago^  a  very  able  nan — a  Ro^ 
man^  ftrhis  truth^a  Cato,  for  his  in« 
iegrity—Of  late  (we know  not  if  he  be 
tAhe  now)— of  kte^  only  a  talkative  old 
gentleman.  He  was  a  formidable  ad-« 
▼erasry  of  Jeffbrson.  His  writings  are 
political^  or  efflcial ;  not  ooUected. 

PicK»KiKo — son  of  the  latter ::  a 
man  of  great  erudition ;  a  fine  scbeu 
kr ;  learned  in  many  languages :  au« 
thor  of  PICKKBIKO'S  VocABt^LAnr-^ 
a  work  of  some  value  in  the  United 
States. 

PiBBYONT — John— a  Conneoticut 
man :  first  a  lawyer ;  theu^  a  merchant^ 
then*^though  not  professionally— an 
author— now^  a  )>reacherc  a  man  of 
sonnd^  powerful,  talent.^— Asalawyer, 
he  would  have  been  greatly  distin*^ 
guished ;  as  a  merebant,  he  was  good 
for  nothing :  as  a  poet — he  might  nave 
been— 4ie  /tin  the  rank  ol^  Beattie, 
Campbell,  and  all  that  dass.  The  Poit« 
TaAiiw-a  poem,  by  him,  was  a  politic 
cal  squib.  The  At  as  dr  Pxubstinb, 
another  poem,  was  written  Ibr  a  cban« 
table  purpose— while'  he,.himseif>  was 
perishing,  for  lack  of  that  very  charity 
which  he  showed :  It  is  tame,  badly 
arranged,  incomplete— and  worse  than 
all— afflicted  with  plagiarism^  imita- 
tion, and  alliteration;  Yet,  is  it>  ne^ 
vertheless>'full  of  beauty— >with  a  few 
ekH{uent--4i  few  good— and  a  few  great 
passages  in  it.— His  account  of  €tie 
Tattle-snake,  fVom  Chateaubriand,  is 
capitaK  We  have  no  room  for  it,  bowi. 
ever.  The  whole  poem  has  been  re- 
published here,  with  a  miserable  se» 
lection  of  American  poetry.— Two  or 
three  of  Mr  Fierpont's  little  pieces : 
with  a  ftw  of  his  byrans,  after  all,  are 
wtorth  a  dosen  of  his  long  poems.— rlie 
is  a  fine  pulpit  orator ;  writes  braver 
ly;  reasons,  with  remarkable  force; 
midshouldpiddishavolumeof  his  chief 
■eruons.    He  will  be  forgotten  else*. 

PiK  KKB  Y— Wl  LLIAM.      OUS  of  the 

greatest  lawyers,  not  only  of  theage^*- 
tfais  age— but  of  any  age.-~The  Itttle 
.tliat  he  has  written  is  not  worthy  of 
liun.i~^He  was  formerly  minister  to 
this  court ;  and,  up  to  the  hour  of  bis 
4eatb,  held  the  foffemost  rank  among 


\  wbi^art  edMr0nAV«M4^*We 
do  not,  however,  think  muehof  lua 
ekMuenee.  It*  was  noisy,  eknoroosi 
armeial.  Butof  hk  aind— hia  powers 
of  masoningi  we  ctit«|t»ta  tlie  moat 
exalted  opinion. 

PoaTBR— ^AViD— a  brawe,  despe^ 
rate  fii^lhfw ;  a  naval  captain ;  of  the 
United.  Sutes:  <  PoftTsai's  Nabjla^ 
rtv£ '  is  by  hiHs;  It  is  a  foolidi,  pom- 
pons, iddicuJotia  *»  ijrue  book'— wherein 
he  gives  an  account  of  Jiia  adventures 
ifr  the  South  Scat ;  among  the  South* 
Sea  islandfii»— while  he  waa  cruiaii^ 
Ibr  the  protection  of  hia  enterpriiang 
countrymen^  theou^  every  voak  and 
coiner  of  the  Pacific. 
.  pRooj>— WTOtea'HistwiTOvPfiNir* 
STLVANrA ;  and  a  Hrsrroav  of  New 
YoBK :  both  of  which  ave  iasuppgi^ 
4bly  tiresome.    . 

'  Rausat— >J)& :  an  amiable,  good 
man:  a  warm,  elo^nma  writer.  Tha 
Lira  or  WAsniiioToir,  by  him«  is  a 
ddightad  book;  but  not  aocat^uUy 
-—so  severely  true,  as  ic  shouid  have 
been:  HisxomT  op  tbk  Amsuicav 
Absolution— very  mveh  tha  aane<— 
not  such  authority,'  as  oi^  of  a  aeru- 
pnlous  temper  wouki  have ;  Imt  aush 
authority  as  the  multitude  are  content 
with :  HisnoaY  op  Sourri  CasbouwA 
f^  very  interesting^  fiutibifttl  work. 
Let  him,  who  would  know  the  troth 
eonceming  whole  natione  of  tihe  red 
men,  look  into .  Uiis  wark*-^It  wiU 
make  his  blood  run  cdd-<M»8iialiy 
jnentidned  as  the3rare.  >  : 

Ratmond— Danisl:  A  Yankee; 
from -ConnectidSt-i-New  England;  A 
counsellor^at-law :  Andmr  of  a  work 
on  Political  Economy  (9  vohk  €vo^) 
i^^where  a  mnltitttde  of  pr^lems; 
phenomena,'  etc.  ato..are  explained, 
with  a  simpMoity,  quite  s^otMng— 
nay,  quite  prowyking^-to  theee  who 
have  been  wasting  yebrs  upon  the  soi. 
ence.  We  look  upon  it,  as  a  work  of 
extraordinary  value.— 'It  should  have 
been  rennbhshed  here— or,  at  least, 
reviewea.  A  friend  of  ours  (Neal) 
brought  a  copy  ''  out"— and  eseited 
biroself  not.  a  little,  in  tr^ng^  to  get 
some  notice  taken  Of  it,  by  somebody 
equal  to  the  job«— Twice  he  was  pro- 
■rised,  without  qualaficatioii,  that  it 
•should  he  done.  Twice  he  was.-disap- 
pointed.  -  He  then  gave  i^  the  point. 

Hush*— Dk  Benjamin— A  medical 
writer;  rsmackable  fortbeeloquBnt 
fervour  of  his  thcoriQ8^«-the  eampn- 
hensiveness  ^  his  phiiosophy :  one  of 
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the  mt  aiBODg  nit  ooQBlrfDMB*  H» 
worln  ore  ia  4  volt.  8T0.  Hevaiui 
tmAj,  and  aetlom  adTOcate  of  the 
BiadDi.  Mr  Riiih«  Uie'AmtrJBMi  mU 
niiter,  w  a  Mm  of  hi$.» 

SAMaoif-*-APhiladelidiiany  w«  9U$* 
ped:  Airtlrar.of  a  foolish  book  about 
Caoftda— caUeda7Viir,bybini:  (No 
— "  SKaTcwu.OF.U»»Bft  €amaj>a.") 

SANDaaaoM — ^A  KnoGtable,  tedi« 
oua  writor— &>iiy  in  PoUadelphia^  at 
any  rate:  Author^  wo  are  afraid^  of 
tone  parta»  in  DatAJPiiAiJva'a  Rbto« 

UXOET.     (See     DaLAVLAIKX,    Novk 

'  >a34:  p.  56^:)  Autbori  wa  knoir>  of  a 
work,  pnrpornpg  to  be  the  BiooRAr- 
rfsiKB  of  tfanae,  who  signed,  the  De- 
riaintion  of  Independenoe:  a  wori^ 
n»eh  wanted ;  bat  not  from  such  a 
workaian.— ^Mr  &  lovea  to  make  too 
much  of  everythiog.  There  ia  no  sort 
of  proportion  between  the  language^ 
and  thie  subject ;  the  woids  and  tbe 
thought  of  hia  fifOoaAPBUa.  The 
Btyk  is  always  the  same;  i^ways  a 
land  of  grave,  pompous  eulo^-His  if 
he  were  under  a  contnci^  lor  hw  breads 
with  all  the  faoulies  of  thoae^  about 
whom  he  presumes  to  write. 

SaneWTCx-^Jtfiss.  A  very  good 
female  writer;  simpki  chaste,  and 
very  sensible;  without  pretention-*- 
that  is — ^if  she  he  the  authoress  of 
"  Th£  Nfiw  Rkgland  Tale*' — and 
of  another  novel,  recentljr  pubhshed 
by  Miliar  (the  nana  of  whicb^  we  for- 
get)—by  tiie  authoress  of  thai. 

Sii.uMAN-«-rPaoF£86oa.  The  J0U]L« 
KAL  or  SciaMca,  by  Mr  S.»  we  look 
upon,  aa  a  work  of  great  value.  His 
LaTTKAS  moM  Eko^noj  or  Siir 
liman's  TaoR,  a  book  publisho^ 
in  America^  after  his  return  from  a 
tour  through  Evoland,  ScoTLANn> 


iOStfraasa  Wfwitf^    MM^.  w* 
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WAi<Ba,«BdiIauian,  ishlM^*^ 
ditaUe- to  hia  temper,  hosrt,  andgood 
aenae.  It  ia  a  very  fior  picture  of 
what,  he  sasr,  here  ;  and  a  work,  which 
dssesvea  to  be,  as  it  is,  popubur,  in  hia 
country«*-^His.  Toun  iv  Canaim.  ia 
contemptible;  a  piece  of  egresioua 
book-makiqg.-*-llVe  think  very  highly 
of  iProfessor  Silhrnan,  as  a  writer;  aa 
a  minerakfgist;  as  a  gaol<^t;  and  aa 
a  ahemiat;  but  very  humbly,  aa  a 
hooki^naker..  . 

SLOAifs**A  Baltimaresn :  author 
nf  Ram Bi.a«  in  Itaivv--^  v«ry  agree- 
able booh-"wriM^  with  a  sortiif  gen* 
tlemanly  air,  which  would  maike  anj« 
thing  papular* 

SMiTH-».Wrote  a  Hisroaxor  Naw 
Yoax :  A  dull,  heaTj,  cireamstamial 
affliir. 

SoMSEviLLs— Author,  many  years 
ago,  of  some  poetry,  which  his  fnenda 
.-*nay,hisvery  enemies,  havelongsince 
forgotten.  He  haa  lately  bMugbt  forth 
an  octavo,  about  France.  It  t$«  aemark^ 
able  hook'^wii^ieaEs  to  have  heen  paoN 
duced  by  two  different  people ;  a  bpy 
and  a  man :  a  pcditician*— or  something 
hotter,  and  a  gossip«---^peakingof  those 
JUBTTaas  though-^they  remind  us  of 
a  criticism  concerning  them,  in  the 
last  North  Aaoerican  Keviev^-*we  say 
Coneerning  them ;  not  upon  them-'-be* 
osuse  no  sort'  of  opimon,  ome  way  or 
ike  other,  is  given  of  the  work,  in  this 
long  review  of  it.  One  would,  .be 
ready  to  believe  that  some  one  had 
written  the  article— by  the  job^under 
the  eyes  of  the  author ;  who  wsated 
holdn^  to  praise  himself-^a^d  eou^ 
rage,  to  cnt  his  own  throat — Mr  & 
matf  becomje  a  very  good  writer:  he  ja 
a  man  of  talen^-^suph  as  it  is. 
.  SpAaiiS — Jaksd.  Editor  of.  ibf 
NoATH  AjfEaxcANK£viEw;  Formerr 


•  The  observations  of  Br  R  concerning  the  mnltitade  of  diseases,  whJdf  proceed 
from  decayed  teeth,  have  been 'fully  confirnied,  of  lute,'  by  Da  KoiECiCF.a  (a  Carman 
ikntist'-probably  without  am  equal  in  tbe  world,  os  a  dentist)— 'Dr  Rash  #aw  eases 
of  epilepsy;  rheumatism  in  tbe  hip,  etc.  etc.  cured  by  the  extractSM  -of  teeCb.u.1^ 
Koecker  is  now  In  Iiondon— (5^  Charlks  »ra8ET,'6R08nEl«oa  SQDAKi.)*-Whila  in 
Aaieriea,  be  was  at  the  bead  of  his  pMfeaslbn  there,  which  is  no  ligfar  psaise^  for, 
in  Amcfiea,  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  auNre  frequent,  more  wastiag,  aad  bettSr 
undonstood,  than  tbey  are  anywhere  else,  en  earth*  Br  K.  cures  many  diseases, 
that  luve  always  been  regarded  as  incurable,  even  to  the  time  of  our  oelebimted  Mr 
An;  who  looka  upon  the  deaattodsti  of  the  gami^  aad.ali^a>lar  processes,  in  that 
l«ht:  Near^thrae  persons  out  of  loOr,  above  the  ageof  Ibny,  in  Great  Britain,  who 
base  occasion  fyr  a  deatist,  are  saffering  by  tbia  tenriUe  disease.— We  think  it  woith 
one  wfaUe,  thafilore,  to  give  Dr  K.  a  poff.— His  treatment  of  denuded  perves  and 
planing,  or  t^eppmgp  are  peculiar  to  hintfelf)  and  altogether  uorivaUed.  He  has 
wfiaten  ^y  upon  these  vcfy  subjects. 
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lypiiHg  of  ilMf  FtstT  IirottBirtfsKT 
Ghvboh>  at  Bdtimany  (« taking  title 
jRir  UwrrAmiANitfir) »  Author  of  • 
Ime  vcrfsme  «iro— «^oii  tbo  doettino^ 
fK&MMM,  ft&  of  tiia  BnteoFAL 
CH«rlieB--ft  powttfiil,  clew>  oool^  iin^ 
padentbook!  a  ray  able  llieotogtaii-^ 
s  good  fdiolaxw-and  a  alnmg>  plain 
writer,  witb  a  diipoaitioii  to  be  a  fiae 
irritar/whieh  playtt  tliede?il  with  hiiii> 
eeeMiMially.'— H^  iraa  alao  editor  of 

the  UNtTAmiAN   MlSCVLLAITT*— t.  9. 

tlieMMb^— ttid  ia  yet  a  large  eontri« 
Imtoiv  TlieU.  M.  is  a  clerer  tfaiog-^ 
done  up  in  good  style— aent  all  o?er 
the  Qoantry—and  aold  Ibr  a  song. 
Mr  6.  was  chaplain  to  Congmsibr  a 
tfane  (See  Dec  1894,  p.  40§};  but, 
flbodi 


mn^  to  the  eiedit  of  hia 
after  two  or  three  years  of  trial,  has 
flhren  np  the  pnlj^t— «  p]aoe>  ibr  which 
Se  was  not  weUqnalilled,  (aaa  speaker, 
we  should  say,)  and  has  beuken  Urn* 
•elf  to  writing ;  a  business  Ibr  which 
te  ii  qi]alifled---oa¥e  when  he  fwgels 
hiniaett-^Hmd  presnmes  to  be  rhetoii- 
oal,  wann,  ot  generous. 

Speaoce — Crarlss^  Ayenngnian 
of  Boston,  MasssAnsetts— a  mer- 
chant's derk,  we  beliefe,  who  obtsin- 
od  prise  after  prise,  among  the  poets 
of  his  ooimtry,  for  his  AnnaEflls  on  the 
opening  of  sundry  theatres.  There  is 
Hot  mi!^  poetry  m  these  papers,  thus 
written;  but— «fter  all — they  are 
about  as  good,  and  about  as  poetical, 
•a  the  best  of  ours,  by  Johnson,  Pope, 
Gairick,  Byron,  etc. 

SmtH.— We  hare  confounded  se- 
iraial  persons,  (each  of  whom  has 
written  a  Histo&t  of  Vieginia,) 
with  one  another,  in  our  recollectioik 
^That,  by  Stith,  however,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  is  a  very  good  account  of 
tiie  stateip— Smith  is  not  an  American 
writer — ^if  he  were,  we  should  like  to 
apend  a  little  time  upon  his  heroick 
achievement,  from  the  time  of  his  ad« 
▼entuies  among  the  Moors,  until  he 
went»  in  the  same  sfdrit  of  chivalry^ 
■aumg  the  NortJi  American  sayages. 

STjEWAET^Prafesaor :  An  aUe 
writer  on  theology:  the  champion  of 
Awflovsm,  a  p&oe  where  Calrinistie 
theriogy  is  taugfa^--(dieCollege  of  the 
pRBSBTTsniANs):  Tht  Catholics, 
by  the  way,  have  their  CoU^ee  in 
Maktlakd:  The  BriscoPALiAKS 
tfieirs  at  Paixcktok,  New  Jersey: 
the  TJnitaktans  thdrs  at  Harrard 
UniTer8ity«*Cambridge"^MAB0ACHv« 
sbtts. 


-  ToDon— A  Nipw 
Author  of  Ln  v«raa  on  tfie  S  AaTcsw 
States  (the  land  of  the  Yankees) 
and  of  a  liook  ivoently  brought  Ibrtt 
•>-ealM  the  Lira  or  Jambs  Ons. 
We  have  read  neither  of  dieae  woikB  i 
we  have  osdy  seen  «  few  estraeta. 
Tfttfv,  however,  gave  us  a  high  ophiioa 
of  tne  author.  Oriswasaman^wfcoae 
biography  woohl  be  inteMiClng  here: 
He  was  a  very  able,  devoiut  repoUi* 
can :  a  chief  mover  in  the  ^  ivb^ien" 
of  the  Colonies. 

TuGKBft— Jtmo«.-*A  Viiglnittk:  a 
profimndlawyen  His  Black STOir»— 
that  is,  oar  Blacfartoiie,  widi  OfetBis* 
TiAif's  notee-HrepubUriied  by  him, 
with  cotnporaft'tff  notes,  v^uch  anaovnt, 
in  truth,  to  a  steady,  lawyer^Bke  pa« 
rallel,  between  the  lawa  of  England  i 
and  the  laws  of  America— fa  a  worit 
of  great  value. 

TauMBULL— -Author  of  a  Histobt 
of  the  Unites  Stahes:  a  solid,  fiddi* 
ftil,  tedious  book.  (See  Histobt, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  5T.) 

Tbumbull— Antbor  of  The  Piir* 
OAL  f  a  Hucnbi astic  poem  of  great 
tnerit-^lbr  doggrel— nch,  bold,  and 

Vebplank — A  sound,  beentSfbl 
writer.  We  know  but  little  of  him,  or 
his  writings,  which  are  only  a  few  pa* 
pers :  one  of  theSALAMAOUKni  peoMe, 
wearetdd:  ADiscooRSBof  hi8,ne- 
fore  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
about  1618— is  a  fur  specimen  oi  ms 
power. 

Walter— Wm.  B.— A  young  man, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  edncated 
at  Htfvard  University,  fbr  ihe  buri- 
ness  of  preaching  Unitarianiam:  But, 
having  anticipated  his  time ;  preadied 
befbre  he  haa  got  a  "  licence" — gone 
about,  rather  too  ftedy,  giving  unto 
others,  what  had  been  rather  top  freely 
given  unto  him;-— having,  to  say  the 
tr^th,  done  some  very  foolifiby  inco- 
herent, brilliant,  queer  things  (fitt  a 
preadber)  in  the  way  of  poetry,  lee» 
tures,  &C.  &&-^he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  a  preaching  ''  ]ieenoe."--4le 
wrote  SoEBT  fan  imitatiott  of  Don 
Juon^^-with  a  tew  other  Posiia,  pub* 
lished  afterwards^— They  ate  a 


pound  of  strynge,  heautilbl  poetiy ; 
audadoua  plagtoisBff;  and  abaohne, 
vulgar  non8ense.«r-Logan,  iA^refi^ 
was  laid  at  his  doer.  But  Neal|  vriKs 
undoubtedly  kn<ms  lihe  truth,  dedsktn 
that  Walter  is  entirely  innocent  of  Ia^ 
gan:  that  he  never  saw  a  line  of  diat; 
8 


•r  «f  tlM  otber  amf  boots,  thai;  foL^ 
loivod  Inr  llie- Mine  attthor,  while  Aey 
MTOittMS. 

Wauikm — ^MikBT.  Wrote  a  very 
tgneAOe  HieroKY  of  the  Amerkan 
BtToliatioiianr  War.  She  waa  the  wi- 
dow, if  we  qo  net  miatake.  of  Geo. 
W«»»»  who  fdl  ai  Bonher's  Hitt.— 
Her  meana  of  infonnatkm  were  exedU 
lent — herpowera  respcctahle— ^kt  oa»* 
dear  exemplary. 

WKBaT£»-*-NoAH :  averykaraed 
man — >whoae  Dictionary  of  tae  Amerp- 
can  lAttguage,  we  take  to  be  one  of 
Ihe  moat  ewriona  thinga  in  dw  history 
€€  Utentore :  He  ia  maktag  another, 
now,  which  we  aae  told  ia  to  saperaBde 
onr  Dm  Jovw se^ir. 

WaasTBA— -Dantbl.  Akwyevef 
Boatoii-**  num  of  gwat  poweia:  a 
goad  adidar :  and  a  aenator  in  Con- 
greaa. — Hia  AnnnBas,  delivered  on  \ht 
*'  wtham"  of  the  two  hundredth  year, 
ainoe  the  New  Ei^land  Fathers  land^ 
ed  at  Plymouth,  ia  no  groat  aflur, 
tiuMigh  it  ia  looked  npon  as  minum- 
kma.  He  haa  written  nmch  hotter  te 
the  North  Ametiean  Review. 

WAI.SH,  ROBBBT,  Jr^— AVTHOKOf 

a  amall  book  on  the  aspect  of  ArTAiaa 
iw  Fbakgx,  which  was  handsomely 
poftd  in  the  £dtnbvrgh — (ouite  e- 
Bongh  that,  we  suppose,  to  show  its 
vahae :)  finiToa  ef  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal, in  America,  ibr  which  he  lus  fitj 
tiflMa  mure  credit  than  he  deserved  : 
Of  the  Ambkicav  Rboisteb,  (if  we 
do  not  mistake  the  name,)  a  laige 
eampiiataen,  with  aame  original  ttiat. 
ter  of  to,  under  die  head  of  **  £lb- 
UAKT  LtiTBRATUBE :"  Of  the  Ap- 
PBAL,  from  the  judgments  of  thoae 

teong  othen)  who  had  been  puffing 
here : — And  of  the  National 
Gazbttb,  Philadelphia. 

l%e  fint  BOOB  IB  well  written — 
with  a  little  over«-doing:  the  Joub« 
WAL  waa  dever,  solid,  and  useless: 
The  review  of  the  Fedbbalist  in  it 
is  quite  ridionhm,  though  it  is  t^ed 
•bout,  as  a  eommentary  thereon.  The 
Reoutbb  waa  badly  contriTcd:  So 
wn  the  Appbal,  wlueh,  by  the  woj, 
<^  dumay"  aa  it  waa,  must  not  be  loo£« 
ed  i^on,  aa  the  work  of  *'  Robbbt 
Wauh,  Juwiob,  JSaQ0iBE ;"  but,  in 
truth,  aa  the  work  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, who  had  been  diligently  em^oy- 
ed,  ibr  a  kmg  draebefore,  in  colktting 
matetial— -which,  whatever  else  we 
may  s«r  of  it,  is  aathen#c^     The 
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lihole,  tahen  toaather,  ia  «  bud,  mia- 
chieToua,  provoking;,  unavailable  piece 
of  work.  It  might  have  been  msde, 
with  half  the  talent  of  Mr  Wakh,  a 
popular,  and  useful  book.— It  mi^ 
have  done  much,  to  allay  the  preju- 
dieea  of  eur  oountrvmen  ;  the  fooMsU 
apprehension — ^tbe  blind,  absurd,  per* 
petual  deference  of  hia.^Nobody  reads 
It,  now :  nobody  ever  will  read  it,  her^ 

Mr  Walsh  is  a  man  of  highly  re- 
speotaUe  talent ;  a  preUy  good  schoi* 
ler ;  and  a  wcll-traiiied,  seriouB,  heavy 
writer.  But  he  has  no  strong  origina- 
lity—none at  alL  His  writings  are 
lice  thoae  of  any  other  plain,  lensifale 
man,  who  knows  how  to  express  him« 
self  clearly:  that  is,  when,  like  Mr 
Spsrks,  he  is  content  with  doing  what 
ia  possible  for  him  to  do.r— He  has  been 
rash  enough  to  venture  into  the  ho^ 
glorious  atmosphere  of  Burke  once  or 
twice ;  to  imitete  him-^with  a  diow 
of  eloquent,  bold  indignation,  exoea- 
rively  ridieutoua  in  Mr  W.:  to  steal 
aome  of  his  ideas,  whidi  he  could  no 
more  handle  or  hide  in  hia  own  work— 
than  he  could  so  many  red-hot  tibuiv- 
derbdlti,  in  a  anow  bank. 

Ifia  Natiokal  Gazbttb  is  one  of 
the  very  best  papers,  that  we  know  of. 

WATBBnousB,  Da.  A  medical  wri- 
ter of  great  notoriety,  in  Boston,  Mass: 
a  good  man — a  very  useftil  one-na 
pretty  good  writer — nevertheless. 

Wat  KINS,  Dr  Tobias.  A  man  of 
good,  sober  talent :  a  fine  reaaonep— « 
classical  writer :  Rditor  of  the  Porti-  . 
CO — a  so-ao  sort  of  a  joumd,  taken  al« 
together ;  but,  Ibr  a  wonder,  in  Ame- 
rica, entirely  original:  the  reputed 
Editor  of  the  National  Joubwal, 
(Washington,  district  of  Columbia) — 
a  weekly,  or  seiui-weekly  paper,  which 
is  authority,  in  political,  and  Uteraiy 
matters.— Watkins  brought  Neil  out. 

Weams,  Db:— a  D.  D.  perhapa: 
Rector  of  Mount  Vernon — the  seat 
of  George  Washington,  whom  he  knew 
ftom  his  boyhood:  author  of  a  Wash- 
inoton's  Life— not  one  word  of whidi 
we  believe.  It  is  fW  of  ridiculoua  ex- 
aggeration. 

Wilson— ^cnN»B—>Author  of  some 
Lectures  on  the  Law,  whidi  are  beau- 
tifully written:  the  Editor,  webe- 
licTe,  (but  we  may  be  miataken,)  ef 
the  Ambrtcan  editkm  of  Bacon'b 
Abridoembnt,  whidi  contains  all  die 
American  authorities :  a  work  of  inea- 
timalrte  value,  in  America.  lie  waafa 
2D 
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judge  of  Pennsylvania :  or  "  presi- 
dent rather  of  some  court 

Wilson. — The  Orxitholooy  of 
this  naturalist,  we  look  upon  as  quite 
a  magnificent  affair  for  America.  The 
plates^are  good :  colouring  fine :  typo« 
graphy  capital :  editorial  matter  ex« 
cellent. 

Wilkinson — General  James— 
An  oflScer  of  the  American  revolution- 
ary war:  (See  Irtino,  Knicker- 
bocker, p.  62,)  a  general  in  the  last : 
iHia  LirK,  by  nimself,  in  three  or  four 
arge  American  8tob  ;  equal  to  as 
many  English  4t06,  will  he  Taluable, 
though  it  is  not  now — It  is, well  writ- 
ten :  crowded  with  historical  facts,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness:  with 
good  military  and  political  criticisms 
•^for  whidi  he  will  have  credit  here- 
.after.  His  open  attack,  upon  some 
other  American  generals ;  Mr  Presi- 
dent Madison ;  •H>hu  Randolph,  and 
some  others,  will  be  pleasani  reading, 
some  half  a  century  mm  this  time. 

William  s.-^Tne  History  of 
Vermont,  by  this  Mr  W.,  is  a  good, 
substantial  book.  The  information  is 
particular,  without  being  tiresome ; 
the  style  ouite  good  enougn,  we  think, 
for  the  suorject. 

Wirt— Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States:  a  Marylander.  The 
works  of  this  man  are.  The  British 
Sfy — a  beautiful  duodecimo,  with 
some  fine  writing  in  it:  The  Old 
Bachelor — a  parcel  of  £ssays,  not 
worth  reading:  and  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  (one  of  the  moat  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  lived :)  a  piece 
of  extravagant  eulogy,  wherein  the 
biographer  has  overlooked  everything 
but  himself,  in  his  passion  for  rheto- 
rical ornament. — Mr  Wirt  is,  never- 
theless, a  good,  and  beautiful  writer ; 
but  he  has  never  yet  written  a  book 
worthy  of  himself.  See  vol.  XVI.  p. 
644. 

WooDWORTB — a  poet — a  novelist 
—a  critic— an  editor.  We  kno\f  little 
or  nothing  of  him,  in  either  capacity. 
A  few  of  his  little  songs  are  tolerable ; 
bis  novel,  the  Champions  of  Free- 
dom, is  intolerable ;  his  talent,  as  a 
critic,  and  editor,  somewhere  between 
the  two — ^neither  tolerable,  nor  intol- 
erable. 

Wyatt — ^Rev.  Mr,  pastor  of  an 
*'  Episcopalian  church"  at  Baltimore ; 
atLthor  of  a  book  upon  the  Rites, 
Ungei^  and  Aathoritifii  of  the  Pro- 


testant Efiscopal  Chitrcm  ;  a 
controversial  work  of  no  great  merit : 
One  of  thebest  men  that  ever  breathed. 

Enough.  Our  undertaking  ia  now 
over;  our  labour  done ;  our  end,  for 
a  time,  accomplished.  Aow,  there- 
fore, are  we  willing  to  put  our  whole 
character  ;  our  character,  not  onWfor 

Elain  dealing ;  but  for  truth  and  so- 
emess ;  wisdom  and  humanity,  upon 
the  issue.  We  knew  well  what  we 
were  about.  We  had  no  common  pur- 
pose to  serve;  no  idle,  aneaking,  das- 
tardly spirit  of  any  kind— either^  of 
hatred,  envy,  or  uncharitableness :  no 
unworthy  motive ;  no  mischievous  in- 
clination to  gratify.— ^We  had  only 
that  within  us,  which  will  do  the  great 
cause  of  English  literature — that  lite- 
rature, whidi  is  put  forth  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  should  say,  on  boUi 
aides  of  the  water— more  good,  fifty 
times  over,  than  gentleness,  or  dainti- 
ness:— ^we  had  only  a  feeling  of  stem 
impartiality  in  the  matter ;  a  bold  and 
courageous  determination — we  believe 
a  wise  one — to  say  whatever  might  be 
of  use ;  and,  whatever  we  said  at  all, 
to  say  trufy,  come  what  would  of  it. 

This  we  have  done.  Many  miatakes ; 
a  few  omissions,  a  very  few,  may  he 
at  our  door,  perhaps;  but  noUiing 
worse;  not  a  single  word  of  willul 
misrepresentation.  We  have  been  do- 
ing  that  which  was  never  attempted 
before — we  have  been  giving  a  critical 
history  of  the  Hteraiurt  of  a  whole  petk- 
pie;  without  Itaving  a  hook  to  refer  to, 
(except  in  two  or  three  cases  lately,) 
'^without  having  a  note,  or  a  tnemO" 
randum  of  any  sort — altogether  from 
recollection*  There  must  be  some  er- 
rors, therefore ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
We  undertook  this ;  we  have  done 
it.  Our  work  is  complete*  The  adven- 
ture was  a  serious  one ;  worthy  of  any 
man's  power ;  no  laay  pastime,  for  a 
warm,  sununer  af  :emoon.  It  has  been 
seriously  done — however  it  may  ap* 
pear  :-M»n8cientiously  done. — What- 
ever may  now  be  thought  of  our  dis« 
position  or  purpose — abroad,  or  at 
nome— in  Great  Britain  ;  or  in  Ame- 
rica,— ^we  dare  to  say  that  our  motive 
is  honourable,  fair,  and  open;  that 
our  good  wishes  toward  America — and 
so  it  will  prove — are  sincere;  that  our 
feeling  of  brotherhood  for  the  people 
of  America;  and  for  those,  in  particu- 
lar^ who  are  i^Ulictedj  aher  any  ia* 
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thioo,  to  lilentare,  is  beaity :  and 
whsl  is  more-Hhat  oar  Tery  language, 
inoonsidefale>  or  intemperate— or  un- 
woithy — as  it  may  seem;  Intter  and 
ernel,  as  it  may  be^^^ow  as  it  undoubt- 
edly iSf  now  and  then,  is  nevertheless 
the  language  of  truth;  and  alwaye 
that  whidi  it  deeerved. 

It  is  nerer  the  langssge  of  hahit-^ 
mere  habit ;  nor  of  levity,  however  it 
may  appear.  We  never  use  words  of 
coarse,  are  never  taken  by  surprise  (in 
these  matters) — ^wherefore,  we  do  hope 
to  have  the  credit  of  choosing  our  words 
with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  their  power, 
in  every  case.  Is  our  language  low  ? 
-*we  eioop,  only  that  we  may  heave 
the  greater  load :  we  draw  back,  only 
tlkit  we  may  run  forward,  with  more 
powtr.  We  bend  lower  than  other 
people,  oBly  that  we  may  spring  high* 
er— go  nearer  to  the  earUi,  sometimes, 
only  that  we  may  bound  frirther  JVom 
it. 

We  have  continued,  a^  we  began — 
using  iow  words,  unless  thev  were 
whrnly  beneath  us,  whenever  the  sub- 
jeci  reared  it ;  whenever  they  were 
more  suitable,  expressife  or  vigorous, 
than  Af^  words :  whenever-*fbr  <A<i/ 
is  the  only  criterion  of  propriety  in  lan- 
guage, after  all — ^whenever  they  were 
the  natural,  instantaneous  coinage  of 
onr  thoogfat — whenever  they  were  die 
mother^ngue,  asit  were,  of  our  ideas. 
—We  never  much  liked  raising  our 
vmce;  or  talking  beautifiilly— any- 
where—at  any  timew— We  had  always 
tather  lower  it,  even  fbr  emphasis.^— 
We  bad  rsther  be  understood— felt- 
remembered,  ibr  a  little  time,  with 
eensoie;  than  be  praised — read — and 
fin^otten,  as  people  of  high  breeding 
or  soft,  pretty  words,  generally  are,  b^ 
fore  the  sun  had  gone  down.— Of  all 
emaseulation,  that  of  a  man's  thought 
own  language— his  own  off- 
:,for  fashion-sake— is  most  abo- 
de. We  would  have  our  children 
go  unmatilated ;  and  we,  ourselves, 
woold  rather  talk  English,  than  sing 
Italian. 

Our  obfectj  after  all,  was  nothing 
but  what  is  now  obvious  to  everybody. 
We  would  bring  about,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies;  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
.  without  flattery  or  falsehood,  a  speedy 
reconciliation  between  two  great  em« 
piiea — the  people  of  whidi  have  been 
foc^xBhly,  wickedly  waning  together, 
openly  or  otherwise,  for  Nearly  fifty 


years:— we  would  promote,  by  our 
steadiness ;  our  honesty ;  our  impar- 
tiality, a  good  understanding  between, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  millions  of  hu«i 
man  creatures— children  of  Uie  same 
fiithers— members  of  the  same  family 
— who,  in  the  divisbn*  of  their  inhe« 
ritance,  have  been  scattered  all  over 
the  world :  we  would  set  a  fashion  be« 
tween  the  literary  men  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  those  of  Ammca— (knowing 
well,  that  it  is  they,  who  set  what  fa« 
shion  they  please,  in  the  two  ooantries) 
—the  fashion  of  plain  dealing — cordial 
— manly— and  worth  attending  to- 
sparing  nobody— neither  ourselves,  nor 
our  brethren,  if  they  come  in  the  way 
of  our  enterprise. 

To  do  all  this  effectually,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  permanently  useful — 
ecmdusive— and,  as  we  hope,  leave  no- 
thing for  future  explanatfcm,  we  have 
undertaken,  among  other  serious  mat- 
ters, to  do  that  for  our  brethren,  over 
the  seas,  which  no  journal  of  then: 
own,  will,  or  can  do  for  them— with 
anythmg  like  the  same  beneficial  e& 
feet ; — ^we  have  tmdertaken,  while  fur- 
nishing ouricountrymen,  with  amuse- 
ment, we  hope ;  with  sohd  informa- 
tion, which  tnev  may  depend  upon— 
which  they  could  not  get  m  any  other 
way,  and  which  will  be  more  valuable 
twenty  years  hence,  than  it  is  now,  we 
are  certain  ;  while  doing  this,  we  have 
undertaken  to  show  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed among  themselves,  by  themsdrve»— 
and  what  may  yet  be  accomplished,  if 
they  will  go  about  it  worthilv,  amoii^ 
themselves— for  the  world  of  hterature. 

We  do  not  say  this,  lightly — arro- 
gantly—or without  caring  what  we  say. 
It  is  true  —  perfectlv  true  — and  we 
know  it.  Our  journals  here,  have  done 
the  literary  people  of  America,  nothing 
but  mischief.  Their  own  have  done 
them  little  or  no  good.  We,  ourselves, 
in  our  small  way,  severely  aa  we  have 
spoken  throughout,  of  their  faulta, 
have  positively  done  more  for  their 
encouragement,  fifty  times  over,  thim 
all  their  own  journals  together ;  anil 
all  of  ours — except  our  own. 

The  Quarterly;  the Edinbargh,^ 
nay,  even  the  Westminster,  which 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  great  seal, 
without  knowledge,  the  friend  of  all 
their  other  institutions,  on  '*  t'other 
»de,"'-^ood:  or  bad— have  so  abound- 
ed in  enop— blundeciBg  self-omtia- 
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4aciioB— or  alMnrd,  loisemble,  td^ 
jdestFoyiiig  faUdiaod — one  way  or  cbe 
other,  about  America-— now  yS^r-Hiow 
agaimt  her ;-— one  day,  with  a  pood^ 
roiu  gravity ;  another,  perhaps,  like  a 
fellow,  who  goes  abont  broaking  beads,- 
or  spitting  in  people's  faces,  for  the  fim 
o'  toe  thing — that  now,  they  are  never 
jkaken  up,  in  Ameriisa,  boi  for  the  mir* 
poae  of  proving  from  thefarpag^,  tnaC, 
while  they  are  all  qoarrelmig  with 
one  another,  they  all  agree  in  abnaing 
America. 

They—- oar  brethren  over  the  At« 
lantick— have  jonmals  of  their  own, 
eourageous  enough :  with  temper  and 
ability  enough,  to  do  that  work,  which 
we  have  now  done  for  them. — The 
NoaTH  American  Rbview — so  call- 
ed, we  hardly  know  why-^  anything 
bvt  a  review  of  North  American  Liters 
aiure.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  prise 
essays  upon  the  learning  or  policy  of 
Europe— under  the  name,  perhatNi,  of 
reviews  upon  some  foreign  boolu^— 
And  why  r — ^Because,  if  they  handle 
the  same  questions  ihere^  in  diat  Re- 
view, which  are  handled  here,  by  our 
reviews,  they  will  be  letter  under- 
stood,  here--«nd  obtain  a  reputation 
aooner  Anr,  than  if  thev  confine  them- 
selves to  American  aflairs :  of  which, 
by  the  way,  our  chief  men,  here,  in  the 
literary  world,  know  just  nothing  at 
aU. — The  reputation  oif  every  Ameri<- 
oao  Journal,  %n  America,  depends  chief- 
ly, upon  its  reputation  here. 

Not  one  book,  perhaps,  out  of  every 
two  hundred,  actually  written  by  na^ 
live  Americans,  at  home,  is  ever  men- 
tioned at  all,  in  the  N<»-th  American 
Review:  not  more  than  a  tenUi  part 
of  the  whole  in  the  '  quarterly  list'  of 
new  publications:  nor  one  author,  out 
oi*  every  dosen  or  twenty,  who  really 
deserve  it.  Besides,  when  they  do  nn- 
dertake  an  American  writer,  it  is  in 
audi  a  pitiful  way — ^  be  sure.  They 
{{o  diuffling  and  wriggling  about  him 
young  puppies  about  a  strange 
md— undetermined  whether  to 
I  or  fawn— run  away— or  Wte. 
hey  dare  not  praise  heartily,  lest 
wi  should  laugh  at  them :  They  dave 
not  condemn  heartily,  lest,  peradven- 
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twe,  their  own 
pull  them  over  the  coalsT  T^eydsrv 
not  nli^  the  devil  with  aaylhiog— •• 
we  do--howevflr  willing,  or  able  they 
may  be— or  however  fine  the  oppor* 
twuty— Thev  are  5  quarUrfy'  ptms^ 
forsooth ;  and,  whatever  may  be  tbeor 
duty — ^whatever  may  be  the  tempta* 
tion — diey  mmei  keep  up  what  such 
cattle  are  pleaeed^we  daie  any— to 
call  their    digmUsf. 

We  pity  them  lor  iU^We  thanka 
be  to  Him,  that  made  u»— and  fill« 
ed  us,  we  hope,  with  Uood  of  ano* 
ther  ftemperatare — ^we  have  no  audi 
bugbear  m  our  way. — ^Dignity  ! — A 
curae  on  audi  a  word,  where  it  inter- 
feres with  justice !  Itia— ihoughM 
a  word— a  place  of  refuge— <nie  of  the 
<dd  sanctnariea,  to  whidi  iSbe  nan* 
alayer  might  fly,  with  hia  nlonder 
about  him. — We  would  alxdisn  them» 
utterly. — We  give  no  quarter— we 
take  none. — Our  periodical  aitadfe^  ' 
whatever 'elae  thev  ma^  be — diank 
Heaven — are  not  like  theirs— the  peo* 
pie  of  dignity.  Tftey  would  aooner  let 
a  great  criminal  eacape,  than  give 
judgmefit  upon  him — widiout  a  wig 
— a  gown— <ir  along  quarteiiy  apocch. 
Rut  we^if  need  be— like  Haaroun 
Alraschid  himself,  wiEL  see  the  basti- 
nado given,  before  we  leave  the  spol» 
in  our  knigkthf  perambulstimia:  tuck 
up  our  gowns:  away  with  our  wigs^ 
into  the  kennel:  do  execution  upon 
him,  with  our  own  faanda^^r  cut  him 
up,  for  aU  eternitf-^4f  the  aoda  of 
justice  require  it 

In  ahort— WB  can  get  along  withont 
atilts  or  trumpets ;  aye,  and  in  oar» 
neratbn,  of  a  single  month,  dnve 
more  vagabonds,  mere  fools,  more 
banditti  from  the  Temple  of  Litoa* 
ture,  than  all  the  quttlerly  peopi^ 
together,  for  a  twelvemonth:  put  more 
bold,impudent  m£B«is  to  open  shaoie^ 
while  mey  are  choosiiw  the  pidiiie 
—the  pilgrim— or  wayfning  man^ 
twenty  times  over,  than  atf  of  thasa 
dignified,  awful  perspnagca  who 
if  they  use  their  pocket-handkaichief, 
give  due  notioe  tiiereof ;  afed  blow  i^at 


P.S.  We  hear  of  a  pleasant  ^awodrening^  over  the  <<  other  side" 
Yankee  peo^e.  They  have  just  given  Washingtok  Alstow  (aee  188^ 
Aug.p.lS3:  Nov.p.560)  10,060  dollars  (L.a000)  for  hia  BBLSHAnAa'sFnasT 
*-«  price  nnheaio  of  in  America.-*We  take  aomacndit  for  ^'     '^ 
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^VBi.  The  Ameiicaa  Jliiiiten  have  oplv  been  waidiig  fbr  tbe  ottldciii  of 
tUs  country.  Tbe)r  will  do  better  zx>w :  taey  wiU  be  nore  encouraged.  May 
it  be  80  among  their  men  of  literature. — ^We  know  not  if  thia  report  be  true  ; 
becanae  the  picture^  weimoii^,  waa  not  flniahed  a  few  weeka  i^o.  fiat  we  haTe 
it^  on  pietty  «Dod  authorit^f.  The  Philadelpbiana,  too,  are  wide  awake.  Ther 
have  employed  Sully  to  paint  A/ulUeiurth  of  La  Fatktti.  But  for  wluU  f 
Wbj  fixr  300  doUaia (60  guincag'  by  aubacription,  of  100  peraone,  at  3 dollar* 
ser  aeid  (13a.  6d.) — ^whioh  money  a<  ia  to  eoUect;  and  out  of  which,  (btf/br$ 
he  geta  it)  he  la  to  diaburae  the  expenaea  of  a  viait  to — a  residence  in— 
Waahington  dly,  where  the  picture  ia  to  be  painted^-^So  «Buch  for  ATHSMal 
So  much  for  the  Athskiakb  ! 
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Ws  trust  that  the  contents  of  the  present  paper  will  not  be  deemed 
inrelevaot,  if  ly|r  meuis  of  them  w«  are  enabled  the  better  to  explain  the 
nalure  of  the  eridenoe  on  which  Pblitical  Economy  must  rest.  ^  To  this 
jtopiCy  and  the  causes  that  have  rendered  the  science  so  obscure  and  un- 
•atislactory,  one  more  preliminary  Essay  will  be  devoted ;  and  then  we 
shall  be  fully  prepared  to  raise,  on  a  clear  and  unoccupied  foundation,  a 
structorej  solidi  and  permanent,  and  symmetrical  in  aU  its  parts. 

Eswy  Ill^Pttti  III. 

On  tike  99urw9  ff  human  kneiuMge,  and  tk»natur$^tke  mridence  on  laftM 
a  fWrts/  witkapartieuiar  refisrenee  to  I^Mieai  Economy. 


I  nfanatar,  at  intarpNa,  tantmn  fadt  at  intcDigit,  quantmn,  da  Datona 
eidiiie^  re  val  aoeate  obaervaTerit :  nee  aanplioa  adt  aat  poteat.^-.Noy  um  OaoANUK, 


As  the  dl^feet  and  oonlentaof  this  not  such  a  system  aaia  usually  taught^ 
<Hfiaion  of  the  third  Eaaay  may  appear  which  acarcely  erer  penetratea  thioagh 
not  neaemsrily  and  immediately  oon^  mere  worda,  so  aa  to  reach  to  facts  on 
\  with  PoMttcal  Economy,  it  may  which  we  may  reaaon,  or  to  the  flicnU 


\»  pvoper  to  premiae  a  few  oboerva-     tiea  by  which  we  rouat  reaaon ;  but  a 
tending  to  prove  that  tbey  are    ayatem  which  ahonld  be  confined  to 


eonnected,  and  thua  juatify  the  line  of  an  expUmation  of  the  nature  and  de» 

■nmtigation  we  are  about  to  punue.  groe  of  evidence  of  which  each  branch 

-noa  whatever  eourcea  and  cauaea,  of  human  knowledge  ia  auaoeptible^ 

r,  and  difibrenoe  of  opinion,  which  and  of  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 


Implies  eiTor,  may  ariae,  there  can  be  human  fiuniltiea,  ao  aa  to  attain  that 

«o  doubt  ^t  one  ef  die  moat  fer*  evidence. 

iile  eooNesy  and  moat  poweifbl  and  We  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine 

1  caesca,  must  be  soiwbt  in  onr  that  we  could  aupply  auch  a  deaidera- 


1  of  the  pecunar  nature  tam ;  aa  it  would  be  a  most  valuaMe 

ef  t&e  different  bnnenes  of  human  gifit  to  man,  ao  it  would  require  a  most 

knowledge,  and  of  the  particular  kind  yigoroua,  dear,  and   comprehensive 

of  evIdoMse  of  which  each  ia  anscepti*  intellect,  thaf  had  long  Mid  deeply 

Ue,  and  on  which,.if  solid  and  pernia-  studied  the  anbject.    But  there  are  a 

Benty  it  must  rest  few  hinta  that  we  can  aagguat    scat* 

■    Porbapa  no  higher  or  more  vahia*  tered  and  unconnected,  we  are  sensi- 

\jk^  gift  could  be  beatowed  on  the  in*  Ue,  but  which  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 

teUMty  and,  thrsugh  it,  on  the  mental  ofSety  both  on  account  of  the  import- 

snl  tmproferaent  and  the  hap*  anoeof  the  sulject,  and  because  theaa 

of  man,  dm  a  system  of  logic:  hints,  few  and  imperfect  as  they  aie, 
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will  senre  to  guid«  us  to  the  real  na- 
-  tare  of  Political  Economy^  and  of  the 
evidence  of  which  alone  it  is  suscepti- 
blcj  and  on  which  it  must  rest,  before 
it  can  be  rendered  a  dear,  solid,  and 
permanent  science. 

There  are  two  drcomstancea  essen- 
tially and  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  and 
even  the  continuance  of  the  human 
race ;  if  both,  or  either  of  these  dr- 
cumstanoes  were  annihilated,  or  were 
constituted  differently  from  what  they 
are,  we  could  know  nothing,  and  man- 
kind would  speedUy  become  extinct. 
One  is  the  permanence  or  stability  of 
the  appearances  and  operations  of  na- 
ture :  the  other  is,  that  fundamental 
law  of  the  human  mind,  on  which 
rests  the  assodation  of  our  ideas. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that 
the  permanence  of  the  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature  were  destroy- 
ed; tliat  the  food  which  when  first 
eaten  nleased  our  palates,  and  supplied 
a  wholesome  and  nutritious  aliment, 
the  next  time  we  used  it,  was  bitter 
and  disagreeable,  and  afforded  no 
nourishment,  or  absolutely  proved  poi- 
sonous; let  us  extend  tnis  supposi- 
tion to  every  other  thing  surrounding 
us,  which  we  observed,  or  did,  or  used, 
on  which  we  acted,  or  which  acted 
upon  us; — and  whence  could  our 
knowledge  be  derived,  or  how  could  we 
continue  to  exist?  So  far  as  regards 
our  knowledge — the  point  to  which  at 
present  we  must  exclusively  direct  our 
attention — ^the  experience  or  observa^ 
tion  (^  this  moment  would  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  or  observa* 
tion  of  the  next :  and  it  is  too  evident 
to  require  illustration  or  proof,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  could  anti- 
dpate  nothing — we  could  know  no- 
thing, we  coiud  believe  nothing,  but 
what  would  deceive  us. 

The  other  drcumstance,  not  bdng 
so  obvious  and  direct,  may  not  appear 
at  first  sight  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  an 
indispensable  and  essential  instrument 
eveo  to  the  obtaining  of  its  simplest 
mdimeatB.  But  let  us  suppose,  that 
the  fmndamental  law  06  the  mind,  by 
which  our  ideas  are  associated,  were 
annihilated :  that  the  course  of  nature 
in  her  appearances  and  operations  con- 
tinued, as  it  is,  permanent  and  stable ; 
—that  the  sun  continued  to  rise,  and 
aet,  and  give  heat,  and  fertility,  and 
health ;  that  the  earth  yielded  its  pro- 
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duce  to  human  labour  and  skill ;  and 
that  that  produce  continued  to  affind 
an   agreeable  and  wholesome  nutri- 
ment to  man :  all  these  things  re- 
main exactly  in  every  respect  as  diey 
were.  The  constitution  of  the  human 
mind   alone  undergoes  an  essential 
diange ;  all  things  that  surround  us-^ 
indeed,  all  that  we  see,  and  do,  or  by 
which  we  are  acted  upon,  remain  as 
formerly;   our  senses  perfbrm  their 
functions  as  usual ;  bui  the  assoda- 
tion  of  our  ideas  is  destroyed.    What 
would  be  the  result?  as  we  are  consti- 
tuted, the  sun  and  the  idea  of  wannth 
are  so  indissolubly  connected  in  our 
mind,  that  the  appearance  of  the  one, 
immediately,  without  an  eflfert  of  the 
mind,  or  process  of  reasoning,  calls  up 
the  expectation  of  the  other ;  and  on 
this  expectation,  we  act  and  calculate. 
Suppose  our  ideas  no  longer  to  be  as- 
sociated, that  every  impression  in  our 
mind  was  single  and  msuUted :  the 
sun,  thoi^h  it  warmed  us  the  fint 
time  we  felt  its  rays  play  upon  us, 
would  raise  no  expectation  of  fbture 
warmth.    In  short,  if  our  ideas  were 
not  associated,  we  could  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  kind ;  for  if  we  attend  to 
what  passesin  our  own  minds,  we  ahall 
be  convinced  that  knowledge  ii^  nothing 
else  but  the  association  of  ideaa,  by 
whatever  means  this  assodation  takes 
pkce,    whether   from  what  We  an 
Uught  and  accustomed  to  do,  or  ftom 
our  own  observation  and  experience. 
If  our  ideas  were  no  longer  sulgect  to 
the  law  of  aasodation,  we  could  no 
lonffer   be  taught  anything:  habits 
could  no  longer  be  fonned :  and  nature 
would  in  vain  exhibit  a  permanence 
and  stability  in  her  appearances  and 
operations. 

But  this  very  law  of  aasodation  on 
which  depends  the  whole  fabric  of  hu^- 
man  intellect,  happiness,  iad  even  ex- 
istence, is  itself  tne  source  of  our  pie* 
judices,  errors,  and  misery.  No,  9b* 
pearance  manifests  itself,  no  opeiatiOQ 
or  event  takes  place  in  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  universe  in  which  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  aedng  the  le- 
gukr  order  of  nature  displayed,  vis. 
the  phenomena  of  inanimate  matter, 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  ^itnahr, 
and  the  phenomena  exhilnted  by  the 
human  race,  which  is  not  sunyunded 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  the  phenomena  depend  on 
one  alone  of  all  these  drcumstances  ; 
or  on  severalj  or  possibly  on  the  wlute 
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of  them  ;  and  it  may  be,  ^lat,  from 
tome  simple  drcumatanoe  making  a 
strong  impression  on  our  senses  or  feel- 
ings at  the  time  the  phenomena  were 
witnessed,  they  become  associated  in 
our  minds  with  it,  though  in  no  re- 
spect its  cause.  Hence,  error  in  our 
toooghts,  and  mistakes  in  our  conduct, 
srising  from  the  very  law  of  associa- 
tion on  which  human  intellect  and 
happiness  essentially  depend.  But  the 
phenomena  of  the  order  of  nature^ 
aided  by  this  law  of  association,  cor- 
rect the  error,  and  remove  the  mis^ 
take  which  the  latter  has  occasioned. 
We  obserre  and  experiment  again  and 
again:  at  every  time,  some  drcum- 
stanoes  preceding,  attending,  or  follow- 
ing the  phenomenon,  change,  and  some 
remain  unaltered : — if  the  one  which  we 
at  first  connected  with  it,  as  its  cause, 
disappears  while  the  phenomenon  con- 
tinues, or  continues  while  the  pheno- 
menon disappsars,— -in  either  case,  the 
association  in  our  minds  between  them 
is  destroyed,  and  a  new  association  be- 
tween those  circumstances  that  uni- 
formly precede,  attend,  and  follow 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  phenomenon 
itself,  is  formed.  Hence  tne  utility,  or 
rather  the  absolute  necessity,  of  repeat- 
ed observations  and  experiments,  if 
we  wish  to  avoid  error  or  wrong  asso- 
ciations, and  to  attain  truth,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  ideas  in  our  minds,  exactly 
throughout  similar  to  the  regular  or- 
der displayed  in  the  three  departments 
of  the  universe,  already  particulari- 
sed. 

The  order  of  nature,  therefore,  being 
permanent  and  stable,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  being  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  human  intellect,  which  is 
the  source  at  once  of  all  our  errors  and 
all  our  knowledge,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  infinite  importance,  how  we 
should  proceed,  in  order  to  render  this 
law  as  fittle  injurious,  and  as  highly 
beneficial,  as  possible. 

There  are  two  grand  and  paramount 
olgccts  to  which  we  must  direct  our 
attention  and  researches,  if  we  wish  to 
attain  the  truth,  and  to  render  it,  when 
attained,  useful  and  valuable :  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  find  out  what  the 
general  laws' of  nature  are,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  learn  to  apply  them  with 
propriety  and  effect  to  the  extension 
of  our  knowledge  and  regulation  of 
oar  conduct  By  a  kw  of  nature  is 
meant  a  statement  of  some  general 
£ict  with  respect  to  the  order  of  na- 
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tnre — a  fact  whifth  has  been  found  to 
hold  uniformly  in  our  past  experience, 
and  on  the  continuance  of  whichj  in 
fiiture,  the  constitution  of  our  mind, 
as  exhibited  in  the  association  of  our 
ideas,  determines  us  confidently  to 
rely. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
fact,  or  permanent  principle,  on  which 
nature  proceeds,  cannot  be  determi- 
ned, unless  after  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  observations  and.  experi- 
ments, so  as  to  enable  us  to  separate 
those  circumstances  that  are  acciden- 
tal from  those  that  are  necessary :  by 
necessary,  all  that  we  can  really  mean 
or  understand,  except  in  die  case  of 
mathematics— amounts  to  this,  that 
with  them,  the  result  takes  place  ;<— 
without  them,  it  does  not  This  se« 
paration  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
destrojr  erroneous  associations,  and  to 
establish  those  that  in  all  respects  cor- 
respond with  the  general  laws  6f  na- 
ture. 

The  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  at- 
tend to  what  is  passing  around  and 
within  us ;  the  next,  to  separate  acci« 
dental  from  necessary  drcumstances. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  those  gene- 
ral facts  will  be  ascertained  vrith  the 
least  trouble,  and  in  the  shortest  time, 
which  are  attended  vrith  the  smallest 
number  and  variety  of  circumstances; 
as  the  drcumstances  increase  in  ei- 
ther or  both  these  respects,  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  accideutid  from 
the  necessary  proportionally  increases, 
and  we  are  the  more  exposed  to  error 
and  prejudice  in  our  opinions,  and 
to  hurtful  mistakes  in  our  conduct. 
The  general  law,  which  we  call  grari- 
tation,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  in  nature :  the  circumstances 
which  seem  to  suspend  or  modify  it 
are  few,  and  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
accounted  and  allowed  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  which  nature  fol- 
lows in  proportioning  the  births  of  the 
sexes,  and  in  regulating  the  duration 
of  human  life,  appears,  even  after  long 
and  dose  attention  to  the  facts  frota 
which  it  must  be  drawn,  so  varying 
and  contradictory,  that  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  regard  it  as  beyond  the  limit  of 
human  knowledge,  or  as  having  no 
real  existence.  And  yet  how  wonder- 
fully shall  we  find  the  balance  between 
the  sexes  preserved  in  tlie  case  of  a 
numerous  sodety,  and  in  a  long  list  of 
persons  of  the  same  age,  and  placed  in 
the  same  drcumsttncei !  the  mean  du- 
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ntion  of  life,  too,  is  found  to  vary  with- 
is  rery  narrow  limits.  It  is  a  just  re- 
mark, that  how  accidental  soever  cir- 
camstances,  and  how  much  soever 
they  may  be  placed,  when  individu- 
ally considered,  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  calculations,  experience  shews  that 
they  are,  somehow  or  other,  mutually 
adjusted,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  de>- 
me  of  uniformity  in  the  result ;  and 
tms  uniformity  is  the  more  complete, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  cu-cum- 
fitances  combined. 

This  separating  of  those  circumstan- 
ces which  uniformly  precede  a  result, 
flrom  those  which  are  accidental  and  in- 
operative, as  well  as  from  .those  that  pre- 
vent the  result  from  taking  place,  or  al- 
ter and  modify  it,  is,  in  fact,  the  induc- 
tion whidi  Bacon  recommends;  and 
where  the  mind  is  not  powerfully  warp- 
ed by  prejudice,and  the  necessary  obser- 
vations and  experiments  are  made  with 
care  and  attention,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  law  of  association^  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

There  is  only  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  does  not  require  induc- 
tion or  the  association  of  ideas  for  its 
attainment,  though  it  may  rest  on 
these: — this  is  Mathematics.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  nuthematical  evidence ;  by 
most  it  is  represented  as  something  al>- 
•tract,  and  entirely  independent  of 
experiment,  or  even  of  the  senses ;  or^ 
to  use  the  expression  of  M.  Prevost, 
in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  Mathe- 
matics is  a  science  of  pure  reasoning. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  particu- 
laiiy  Dr  Beddoes,  maintain  that  ma- 
thematical trutlis,  like  all  other  truths, 
must  be  drawn  entirely  and  exclusive- 
ly from  observation  and  experiment ; 
and  that  so  they  ought  to  be  taught 
and  communicated.  This  is  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  topic ;  but  it 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits,  as 
well  as  our  special  subject,  to  enter  on 
ft  here :  a  few  remarks,  however,  may 
be  made. 

The  demonstration  of  all  the  theo- 
Kms  in  the  elements  of  plane  geome- 
try, in  which  different  spaced  are  com- 
pared together,  when  traced  back  to 
Its  first  principles,  terminates  in  the 
fburUi  proposition  of  Euclid's  first 
Book;  and  this  rests  entirely  on  a 
luppoaed  application  of  the  one  tri- 
angle to  the  other.  Indeed,  according 
to  D'Alembert,  we  might  go  farther ; 
.  for  thia  author,  who  certainly  is  a 
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oompetent  ju^,  aid  emnot  be  sua-f 
pected  of  a  wish  to  bring  down  Maliie- 
matics  to  the  level  of  an  experimental 
science— expressly  states,  Cbat  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Geometry  may 
be  reduced  to  two :  the  measurement 
of  angles  by  circular  arches,  and-  tbe 
principle  of  superposition.  After- 
wards, however,  he  maintains,  luid  &]- 
deed  proves,  that  the  measurement  of 
angles  by  circular  arches,  is,  itself, 
dependent  on  the  principle  of  super- 
position. On  this  latter  principle, 
therefore,  according  to  D'Alembert, 
the  whole  structure  of  Greometry  rests. 
The  attempt  of  this  author,  and,  (ong 
prior  to  him,  of  Barrow,  to  rescue  Ma- 
thematics from  the  character  of  being 
an  experimental  science,  we-  omaot 
think  happy  or  successful.  The  su- 
perposition, it  is  contended,  not  beii^ 
actual — not  the  applying  of  one  figure 
to  another,  to  ju^  by  the  eyes  if 
there  is  really  a  difference,  as  a  woric- 
man  applies  nis  foot-measure  to  s  line 
to  measure  it ; — ^but  an  imaginary  or 
ideal  superposition,  consisting  in  sup- 
posing one  figure  placed  on  Uie  other 
— the  evidence  is  addressed  to  Uie  un- 
derstanding alone,  and  cannot  faiHy 
be  characterized  as  nothing  but  an  ul- 
timate appeal  to  external  observation. 

But,  if  the  whole  structure  of  Geo- 
metry is  grounded  on  the  principle  of 
superposition,  will  not  the  ba^  of 
this  structure  be  more  stable  and  per- 
manent, if  that  superposition  is  actu- 
ally performed,  than  if  it  is  only  sup- 
posed or  imagined  to  be  so? 

Mr  Stewart,  who  coincidea  with  the 
opinion  of  D'Alembert,  that  the  whole 
structure  of  Geometry  rests  on  this 
principle ;  repels  the  inference  that  it  is 
a  mechanical  science.  Alluding  to  the 
fourth  proposition  of  the  first  book, 
he  says,  that  the  reasoning  employed 
rests  solely  on  hypotheses  and  a^ni- 
tions ;  and  therefore  possesses  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  whidi  disdn* 
guishes  mathematical  evidence  from 
vtitX  of  all  the  other  sciences.  In  the 
case  of  this  proposition,  the  hypothec 
ses  are,  that  the  sides  of  two  tnai^es 
are  equal,  each  to  each,  and  that  the 
angles  included  between  the  respec- 
tively equal  sides,  are  also  equal.  The 
definition  to  which  Mr  Stewart  al- 
ludes, 18,  in  fact,  Euclid's  eighUi  ax- 
iom,  that  magnitudes  which  coincide 
with  each  other  are  equal.  But  we 
apprehend,  that,  with  the  help  of  these 
hypotheses,  and  this  definitioii,  or  ax- 
U 
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km,  the  lole  iafeieiiee  thftt  oui  he  le- 
g^doMtelYdnwii  is,  that  the  two  given 
ndea,  una  the  given  angle,  which,  hr 
the  hypotheaiB,  are  etat»i  to  be  equal, 
are  foand  to  be  so,  by  their  ooinciding 
on  snperpoaition. 

A  little  examination  and  reflection 
will,  we  think,  convince  u»,  Uiat  in 
the  caae  of  this  propontion^  the  thing 
proved  aimply  amonnta  to  this : — ^that 
when  two  lines  have  the  same  limits, 
they  are  eqnal :  for  two  sides  of  the 
triMigles,  and  the  included  angles, 
being  supposed  eqnal,  Uie  limits  of  the 
thirl  side,  in  each  triangie,  are,  by  this 
very  supposition,  positively  fixed  ;  and 
if  we  auppoae  that  the  remaining  sides 
are  not  respectively  equal,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  suppose  that  the  hy- 
pothesis is  altered  in  some  one  respeet. 
Similar 'remarks  might  be  made  on 
that  part  of  the  theorem  which  relatea 
to  the  eauality  of  the  remaining  an-* 
eles.  Ir  these  observations  be  well 
Smnded,  it  vrould  follow,  that  all  ma- 
thematiosl  evidence  resolves  itself  ul- 
timatdy  into  the  perception  of  iden- 
tity. This  opinion,  we  are  aware,  has 
be^  held  oy  some  writers,  and  is 
atvongly  oppdoed  by  Mr  Stewart.  He 
tUnka  that  it  is  founded  on  the  eiror 
of  naing  the  terms,  identity  and  equa- 
lity, as  aynonymons  and  convertiMe 
tcnns,  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
th^  are  not.  But,  in  the  only  strict 
and  proper  meaning  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  them  in  mathematical  rea- 
aening,  they  undoubtedly  are  synony* 
iBOBS  and  convertible.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  fourth  nroposition, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  toe  eouality 
of  the  third  side.  Mathematics  is  con- 
vcnant  alone  with  msgnitude  and  A'^ 
gnie :  if,  therefore,  two  lines  aie  equal 
in  lencth,  they  are,  in  a  atiict  matbe- 
maticu  aenae,  identical.  Mathematica 
knew  no  other  identity.  In  every 
aenae,  identity  la  a  metsphysical  idea ; 
and  Mr  Stewart'a  mistake  srises  from 
iafcnring,  that  beeause  equalitv  is  not 
the  flame  aa  metaphysical  identity, 
therefore  it  is  not  the  same  as  mathe- 
matical ideiiiity  ;  but  identity  is  a  term 
which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
ntathematical  demonstration. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  truths 
of  Matliematics  may  be  proved  by  in- 
dnctton,  as  well  aa  by  demonstration, 
in  wfaat^er  that  may  consist  We  are 
indeed  expressly  told  by  Proclus,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Euclid,  that  the 
general  theorem  of  the  equality  of  the 
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time  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  rifht 
angles,  was  the  result  of  a  previous  ais- 
covery  of  this  equality  in  all  the  kinds 
of  triangles.  And  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  celebrated  and  most 
important  binomial  theorem  of  New* 
ton  was  entirely  the  result  of  induc- 
tion. ''  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose," 
observes  Mr  Stewart,  "  that  he  ever 
attempted  to  prove  the  theorem  in  any 
other  way ;  and  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  he  was  as  firmly  satisfied 
of  its  being  universally  true,  as  if  he 
had  examined  all  the  different  demon- 
strations of  it  which  have  since  been 
|iven."  Mr  Stewart  adds,  that  consi- 
denble  use  is  made  of  the  method  of 
induction,  by  Br  Wallia,  in  his  Arith- 
metiea  Infinitorum  ;  and  this  inno- 
vation, in  the  established  forms  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  contemporaries ; 
in  particular  to  M.  de  Fermat,  one  of 
the  most  distingtuahed  geometers  of 
the  17th  century.  The  ground  of  the 
objection  was  not  any  doubt  of  the 
conclusions  obtained  by  Dr  Wallis, 
but  because  Fermat  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  truth  might  have  been  esta- 
blished by  a  more  Intimate  and  ele- 
gant process. 

It  IS  rather  singular,  that  I.a  Place 
should  have  given  his  sanction  to  in- 
ductive reasoning,  and  that  he  should 
have  particularly  noticed  a  striking 
instance  of  its  failure  by  that  very  Fer- 
mat, who  did  not  object  to  its  em- 
ployment from  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads. 

We  allude  to  that  passage  of  La 
Place's  E'tsai  Philosophique  sur  les 
Probability,  where  he  dtes,  as  an  ex- 
ample that  induction  sometimes  leada 
to  inaccurate  results,  the  theorem  of 
Fermat  on  prime  numbers.  The  in- 
duction on  which  he  rested  his  theo- 
rem he  had  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  hence  he  inferred  that 
the  truth  of  the  theorem  might  be  de- ' 
pended  upon  in  all  cases,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  the  induction  was  pushed. 
In  short,  he  maintained  that  his  theo- 
rem would  always  lead  to  a  prime 
number,  because,  in  all  cases  that  he 
had  tried,  it  had  done  so.  Euler,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  theorem  fidled  in 
producing  a  prime  number,  when  the 
process  was  carried  to  a  certain  point, 
and  thus  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
failure  of  induction  in  mathematio^^ 
a  failure  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
parallel  in  those  sciences  to  which  the ' 
9  E 
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epithets  pore  and  exact  cannot  be  ap^ 
pHed. 

So  far^  th€!refore,  as  our  knowledge 
relates  to  magnitude^  figure,  and  nuEi«- 
hex — that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  convenant 
with  mathematics,  it  appears  to  ua 
that  it  consists  iu  resolving  the  evv* 
dence  on  which  it  rests  into  identical 
propositions :  the  steps  by  which  this 
IS  accomplished  may  be  long :  the  pror 
cess  may  be  extremely  involved  and 
difficult ;  but  the  object  and  end  of 
all,  is  to  establish  an  identical  propo- 
sition.  ^'  Le  Geometre  avanoe  de  sup- 
position en  supposition.  £t  retour^ 
nant  sa  pensee  sous  roille  tbrmesy 
c'est  en  repetant  sans  cesse,  le  meme 
est  le  meme,  qu'il  opere  tous  se0  pn>- 
^^es."  This  character  of  mathematical 
evidence  cannot  be  thought  to  lower  its 
importance  or  utility,  or  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  those  who  have  dia- 
•  tinguished  themselves  in  its  cause: 
the  truths  to  which  it  conducts  us^ 
though  of  the  simplest  formj  when  dis- 
covered, rather  gion  than  lose  in  subli- 
mity on  that  account  Unless  all  ma- 
thematical evidence  is  reducible  into 
identical  proportions,  it  appears  to  n% 
indeed,  that  it  cannot  amount  to  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  mathematieal 
truths  cannot  be  regarded  as  absohife- 
Ij  necessary,  ip  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  unless  the  reverse  of  them 
implies  a  contradiction ;  and  if  the  de- 
niiu  of  any  proposition  implies  a  con- 
tradiction, that  proposition  must  in 
reslity,  and  when  traced  to  its  sim- 
plest form  and  turns,  though  it  may 
not  in  appearance,  be  identicaL 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical evidence  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  this  branch  of  human  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  depend  either  on 
the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  cv- 
der  of  nature,  or  on  that  fundamental 
law  of  the  mind  from  whic}i  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  springs.  It  is  possible,  and 
we  can  conceive,  that  the  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature,  were  without 
order  and  uniformity,  that  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances,  various 
and  opposite  events  might  occur ;  but 
yre  cannot  conceive  of  any  proposition, 
the  terms  of  which  are  conCradictoty. 
If  the  association  of  ideas  ceased  to 
t^ke  nlace  in  the  mind,  our  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  so  far  as  it  was  the 
result  of  mere  induction  and  expeH- 
ment,  would  be  annihilated ;  but  ita 
peculiar  and  firmest  foundation,  that 
evidence,  which  is  resolvable  into  iden- 
tical propositions,  would  still  remain. 
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^  There  is>  fa6sfever>  tw  odiar  biaMli- 
of  knowledge  wfcick  dves  not  tttthi- 
flively  rest  on  that  iodnctinir  Wliicli  ob« 
s^rvation  and  experiment  8U|^pljr.  Vhs 
laws  of  motion  perhape  approach  nntu 
est  in  simplicity  and  univernlity  ofmp- 
ptic^tion  to  knatfaeoAaticaipn)p6sitiolis; 
and  these  will  be  founds  if  carefully 
exatnined,  to  rest  entirely  and  exehi- 
sively  on  observation  and  expenrnenu 
A  name  of  great  and  deserved  oelfA 
brity  is  indeed  opposed  to  this  opi- 
nion :  Professor  Hobison  maintri]i% 
that  tbeflrst  two  I4w8  of  motion  an  aoc  , 
matters  of  experience  or  oontitogehcy, 
depending  on  the  properties  which  it 
baa  pleasi^  that  author  of  natttreto 
bestow  upon  body ;  but  that  tbef  an 
to  US  necessary  truths.  The  prepoiii>- 
tions  announcing  them  do  not  so  mtkdi 
express  anything  with  regaid  to  body, 
aa  they  do  the  operationa  of  oilr  qiM 
when  contemplating  body.  Hence  he 
cdBsisteatly  rqpnads  the  first  ahdae^ 
cond  lAwB  as  idebtieal  pr(^oaitloHi| 
but>  with  respect  to  the  ^ird  kw,  lie  Is 
unwilling  to  regud  it  in  that  li^i 
because,  though  it  is  rally  a  kw  4r 
nature,  it  is  not  a  kw  of  h^imaft 
thatight ;  it  k  a  disoii^.  The  con- 
trary  involves  ho  afaaitnBty  tjr  ^ontia- 
diction.  It  would  imbed  be  ^fmirtnj 
to  experience ;  but  thtnga  m^ht  lurvto 
been^  otherwise.  If,  howesseft'i  we  4Ba- 
amine  the  Ant  and  second  laws,  w« 
shall  be  convinced  ^t  they  ako  ava 
the  results  of  obaervaiiaB ;  butofeib* 
servation  so  easy,  so  universally,  and 
SQ  imperceptibly  made^  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  it,  and  r^rd  the  tmtbs 
it  teaches  as  innate  am  self'-evideiit. 
Both  these  kws  rest  on  thii  most  ge- 
neral principle,  that  every  effect  mmt 
huve  a  cause ;  but  thk  prindple  k  «- 
suredly  gathered  from  what  we  db^ 
serve  and  experknee. 

After,  however,  the  kWs  of  ttuHkn 
and  the  other  kws  oi  matter  are  ceta* 
bushed  from  anindustioii  of  fiicu;  they 
come  within  the  soope  and  appiicatteit 
of  mathematics,  and  consequently  so 
far  lead  ta  certain  and  aeceisarT  con- 
clusions. Experiment,  for  instanie, 
having  established  this  as  on  undoubt- 
ed and  unvarying  fiict,  that  the  power 
of  gravity  k  directly  as  the  masses,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diatanee  | 
all  the  poeaibie  and  actual  conaequen- 
ces  of  gravity  may  be  calftoiat^  with 
mathematical  certainty,  provided  the 
raaeses  ttid  disttticea  a^  known.  Still, 
however,  that  nortkn  of  human  know- 
ledge, which  umduded  in  the  tempby- 
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ifcdMoiifb^WnMir.liiM^Mtto 
^mmktft  tirtiMt-vkftrii  fwdM^  from 
—ilMiiiiiiml  iniiiffiiittfciin  ]  or,  |»ml 
iHfii^  te  ddta»  dw  dttdncciKm  lMw««ft 
ikeoi  'nNMV  MMmiii^;  nuiAMHiailMl 
IwtJMi'at^UcgMwrf;  tb^'Ma^l  not 
foiMliI^  tettther^itfe :  w  long  i»tiMgi. 
fdtu^  and  figoprcxist^  or  can  tte  «m^ 
eetved  i»  exirt,  th^  niMt  bii  mitb«. 
Hm  )»9  noettrtoODa»eittuiiMtance8 
wlddi  oKiiluv  or  inodfty  them  t  ^^ 
«w  'i*  tet  *n  enamorttidn  of  the  |»r^ 
ptrttos^dut^bilofig  to  imigirttiide  and 
.  %iiMu  tm  the  efr^5  for  exan^ki  i^ 
b^  ^tii  i1m  Mdiiu  as  Che  mm. 
fl^yle,  atid  dM«o»  att  tlio  other  prtfL 
fWttM  oTit ;  iNft  wo  might ^tt  ^nMi 
ai^oibcvy'and  thMtoe  d^dmoe  tae  |eqittH 
lii^  of  l^fadi.  In  the  most  aompte 
'  ^  of  ^yslodwrieilce/ilre  depend 
IX  «ii  obsertFiUMi  and  tbcperi- 
Dt )  to  tlio  moBi  Mblhne  knd  astp^ 
DiMiig  appKeafion  ef  these  tiUlM, 
oatiMty  on  otMeirvadott  >  tml  nnlen  we 
aocitwtcly,  dnd  observe  lOl 
I  mo^iy  mt  Mkilr^the  law,  er 
flMt  we  deduoe,  Hirast  be  eno^ 

, ijandtheoimlieatkmoftfaatlati^, 

OfOBwIren  aatisted  by  the  moM  pr<^ 
bund  aftd  aoeniace  tnathematical  relH 


nm,  and  thai  onr  raatbematleal  rea*- 
wmaag  be  widiout  nristake.  To  oon^ 
Awomelveitolheiawo^gravfty;  In 
Iho  hiatorf  of  ihii  brandh  of  phy ideal 
wJumti^,  there  are  two  fteta  etrikin^y 
iDneOKtlWof  the  remarks  we  hafejnut 
mrfo.  Nowton  might  have  been  lii 
ewoi  fegatdiftg  the  laws  6f  gravkj,  or, 
they'  hthi^  wMribttnded,  he  might 
hwmheen  in  error  with  respect  to  facts, 
wlKn  he  wished  toappl7them;or,  these 
fteti  alao  being  eor^ect,  he  might  com- 
arit  tolitakea  in  the  process  of  his  ma- 
themalioal  reasoning.  He  was  natural- 
It  very  anxious  to  •  ascertain  whether 
mie  wwa  of"  gravity  extended  to  ^e 
hMnmlj  bodies,  in  me  hope  that  thus 
ho  wriglt  account  for  their  motions, 
and  pm«M  because  gravity,  as  di»- 
played^  ibar  mutual  actions,  wouTd 
BMMSamy  be  free  from  these  extra-! 
neooa  (^reamstaiices  which  interfered 
wldi  lu  operatiott  near  the  surface  of 


Attotdin^  he   endeavoured   to 
npttto  t&e^fbrce  of 'gravity  'at  wO 


a,  at  tonne  prooeodingon  the  sup- 
position that  it  operated  by  the  same 
lawa  there  aa  near  the  earth—- that  is. 
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divetriy  as  ^e  masiei,  and  Invendy 
aa^thelBqtuare  of  the  distance.  HisjuL 
eamptioif  of  these  laws  was  correct; 
his  oileufetions  were  eoirect;  but 
hfa  otop«tatiott  dkl  not  agree  widi 
the  phenomena.  This  arose  from  hib 
iginM-Miee  of  the  real  magnitude  of  th^ 
€arth:  some  years  afterwards  this  was 
ascertained  by  PIcard;  and  Newton 
f  had'4he  inexpressible  satisfaetidn  of 
fittAlig  that  his  calcuktioh  agreed  ex- 
aetly  with  what  It  ought  to  be,  if  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  Was  correct. 
He  ttiereft>re  concluded;  that  his  con- 
J^eture  was  correct,  and  that  the  moon 
was  redly  kept  in  her  orbit  by  the  ibroe 
of  gravity,"  acting  esiaetly  on  the  same 
taws  as  near  the  surfkoe  of  the  earth. 

Thife  is  an  instance  of  an  error  in 
'^lyflloal  researches  arising  fh>m  a  mi^ 
take  with  regard  to  a  fkct.  Newton^ 
law  of  gravity  was  true  in  both  its  par- 
-tieulars  j  his  oboervationa  on  tlieeihtt 
iff  gravity  at  the  moon  were  also  oeiw 
rect ;  but  this  efl^t  did  not  agree  with 
what  his  calculations,  grounded  on  k 
mistaken  notion  of  die  earth's  magni- 
tude^ led  him  to  ^peet 
*  In  the  history  of  astronomy  we  have 
also  an  instance  of  error  {Mroeeeding 
iVom  the  other  cause  to  which  we  al- 
luded. Euler,  lyAlembert,  and  Claii'- 
aidt,  resohred  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  three  bodies^  in  order  to  investi- 
gate an  the  lunar  inequalities  to  which 
gravitv  oould  give  rise :  the  result  was, 
that  tney  agroed  in  finding,  by  the 
theory  of  pravitation,  the  motion  of  the 
lunar  pengee  only  half  as  great  as  h 
appears  to  be  fitmi  obsemtion ;  ft 
seemed,  therefore,  that  gravity  did  not 
diminish  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  Uie  distance.  And  Clahw 
ault  concluded,  <*  that  the  law  of  aC- 
tractu>n  was  not  ouite  so  simple  as  had 
been  imagined ;  ne  supposed  it  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  one  varying  inverse^ 
ly  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
sensible  only  at  the  great  distance  of 
the  planets  from  the  sun ;  and  the 
other  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio,  sen- 
Bfl)le  at  the  distance  of  ^le  moon  from 
the  earth."  Clairault  first  detected  the 
error  whicfi  be  and  the  other  two  ma- 
thematicians had  committed,  in  ha- 
ving neglected  some  small  quantities 
in  the  approximation  of  the  series 
which  represented  the  motion  of  the 
apogee— rectified  it,  reconciled  obser- 
vation and  Ae  theory  of  gravity,-  and 
thus  added  a  new  proof  to  the  univer- 
sdfty  of  this  law  of  nature. 

^PerhAps  in  no  branch  of  sdenee  have 
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mteauille  Uieory*  aided  br  mathenM- 
tical  investigations  and  obserYalioa% 
matually  iflustrated  and  oonfirmed 
each  other  so  much  as  in  astronomy. 
Sometimes  the  former  has  pointed  out 
the  fiict  long  before  observation  and 
experiment  have  detected  it ;  bat  more 
frequently  what  has  long  been  obser- 
ved, but  unaccounted  for,  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  legitimate  and  n^ 
cessaiy  result  of  th^  laws  of  nature, 
by  mathematical  investigations.  Of 
the  former  case,  the  condusion.  to 
which  Newton  was  led  by  theory  and 
calculation  alone,  regarding  the  iiguie 
of  the  earth,  is  a  striking  and  most 
happy  instance :  at  the  time,  *'  168^, 
when  he  computed  the  ratio  of  the  por 
lar  and  equatorial  diameters,  no  evi- 
dence from  actual  admeasurement  eXf 
isted;  but  he  lived  till  it  waa  ascertains 
ed  by  observation,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
p(dar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  Ju- 
piter was  nearly  such  as  his  theory 
Save  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  unifonn 
ensity.  He  also  lived  till  the  results 
•of  actual  admeasurement,  made  ui 
France,  appeared  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  form  which  he  had  assigned. 
Subsequent  roeasurements,  made  aoon 
after  Newton's  death,  fuUv  established 
that  the  equatorial  exceeoed  the  polar 
diameter.  (Brinkley's  Astronomy,  pu 
251.) 

The  periodical  inequalities  of  the 
moon  had  long  puzzled  astronomers :  • 
these  wero  all  reconciled  to  the  theory 
of  gravity  by  the  labours  of  La  Place, 
&C.  But  in  no  instance  have  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  celebrated  philoso- 
pher been  more  successful,  or  tended 
more  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
profound  mathematical  knowledge  to 
account  for  embarrassing  facts,  and  re- 
concile tliem  to  the  laws  of  nature^ 
than  in  his  labours  regarding  the  se- 
cular equation  of  the  moon.  "  What 
exquisite  delight,"  observes  Mr  Stew- 
art, ''  must  La  Place  have  felt,  when, 
by  deducing  from  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  mean  motion — an  socelera.* 
tion  which  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  little 
more  than  1 1''  in  a  century,  he  account- 
ed, with  such  matheroatiod  precision, 
for  all  the  recorded  observations  of  her 
place  from  the  infancy  of  astronomical 
science !  It  is  from  the  length  and 
abstruseness,  however,  of  the  reason- 
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eflfectprodnbadontfae  inaginalioii,  hf 
a  calculus  whidi  briiiga  into  laraiediafte 
ooBtraat  with  the  inuDensity  of  tioM^ 
such  evanescent  damenis  as  the  fr«e* 
tional  parts  of  a  second,  that  the  oo* 
incidence  between  the 
and  the  event  appears  in 
stance  so  peculiarly  striking.' 

When  we  reflect  that  the  i 
to  which  astronomical  instruneota  are 
now  brought— the  eSstt  of  iMA  is, 
in  reality,  to  render  our  obaenratwiia 
moro  accurate,  and  to  extend  them  to 
objects  and  motions  that  they  oould 
not  reach  before— and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematical  investigations 
to  such  obaervatioaa  so. made,  have 
enabled  the  modems  to  oompate  the 
weights  and  densities  of  moat  of  the 
idaneta— to  aaoertain  their  reqieetsfe 
aisea  and  diatanoea  from  the  aun,  and 
their  mutual  actions,  and  the  rendt 
of  these  aetiona  on  their  ecbits  and 
motiona^— that  no  motioQ  ia  nam 
known  toexiat  in  the  ayatem  that  eaii- 
not  be  demonstrated  to  be  eonfunnabla 
to  the  laws  of  universsl  gmvitatimi, 
and  the  result  of  it ;— that  ilie-mean 
motiona  and  the  mean  dJatancaa  of  all 
the  planets  aro  to  be  considered  inva* 
risble^  a|id  the  eflfecta  of  their  matoal 
aetiona  are  all  periodical } — ^thct  the 
celebrated  dispute  between  T^*ai«yt« 
and  Newton,  regarding  the  pema* 
nency  of  the  system  of  the  nnivene^ 
is  thus  settled  ;*-.-we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  thia  braach 
of  phyacal  sdenee,  resting  on  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  tfaeee  pio- 
perties  of  matter,  which  are  the  moat 
simple  and  universal^  and  which  are 
the  least  liable  to  be  connteraoted  or 
suspended  by  extraneous  and  inappie* 
ciable  circumstances,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematical  inveatjga- 
tions  to  these  laws,  is,  next  to  pore 
mathematics,  the  most  certain  kind  of 
human  knowledge. 

After  thia  friU  explanation  of  th^ 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  oar 
acquaintance  with  thia  moat  anblimc^ 
interesting,  and  important  division  of 
mechanical  nhilosophy  depends,  the 
manner  in  wnich  thia  evidence  ia  ob- 
tained, and  the  moat  comprehensive 
views  of  the  universe  to  which,  by  iti 
union  of  observation  and  mathemati- 
cal investigations,  it  hss  already  oon- 


*  In  the  Edinburgh  Aeriew,  vol.  XIV.  p.  80,  see  some 
oppotUt  opinions  of  Uiflse  two  grest  niSD. 
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diftttl  widft  mpeol  to  tbt  otber  din- 
MUofneclMMnifliikMQi^by.  Op- 
tici^  Amftt^fj  iiymnymicfy  &c.  an 
sBiiBByartoAfllmimDyin  tlieiuitiuiB 
of  tlidr  endenoe,  and  in  the  oerttunUr 
«£  tlie  doctnnea  and-ftcts  about  whion 
Ihcy  ue  oaavemnt.  Tbejr  all  idate 
to  iha  araaiMfi  moUoaa  of  matter, 
vlndi  aan  be  meaaaied ;  ooaaeqaciit- 
If  ,  ao  te  as  tiicae  motiosa  an  aecu- 
ttidj  aaeertainfd,  and  in  pvopoition 
as  Aiej  wn  lesBt  liable  to  be  eeunter- 
aeled  or  Modified  by  aoddentid  and 
exMneooB  qrcoinatanoca,  so  will  the 
particukroonduaiaBaMdgeneralprin- 
'  L  to  ifbicb  matbematioal  innati* 
apidied  to  tbcm  oonduet  na, 
to  fact,  and  our  awe 
ID  picdicling  wbat  will  eeewy 
J  our  apentiona.  Am  we 
'  renailBed^  ao  &r  ai  nu^ 


ed#  wie  tread  on  anre  ffpmod  ;-*bn  t  If 
re  inaecttfmte^  er,  tbong^ 
Kin  tbeoMeUPCi^  wedonotallow 
fiv 


fhrmortrai  inteatigationa,-  proeeading 
OB  vseng  primiiMes,  mnat  lead  to 
emr  ;  er,  even  wnan  proceeding  on  a 
aoaoid  general  pTUiciDle»  mnat  eqoally 
kad  to  ener,  wben  tne  nardonlar  cii^ 
^Maaatanoca  wbicb  take  tne  caae  eat  of 
tbe  mngeof  thbprinetpleare  not  ape* 
eially  notked  and  allowed  for« 

We  ease  nrxt  to  another  gnat  di«- 
viaian  of  boman  knowledge,  ^nite  dia- 
tinel  in  tbe  natun  of  the  eyidenee  on 
'  whiah  it  reata,  aa  well  as  in  the  natnn 
of  the  tratha  about  which  it  ia  eon* 
vcnant,  from  mechanieal  phikMopby : 
w»  mean  Chemiatry.  Tne  motiona 
that  take  plaee  in  nature^  which  an 
the  olgecta  of  Aatronomy,  an  wnaible, 
cnaabe  meaanredy  and  do  not  afieet  the 
propertiea  of  bodiea,  or  occur  in  their 
mtcgrant  and  eonatituent  parte.  Cho- 
miatcyy  on  the  other  brad,  ia  that 
adenoe,  **  tbe  object  of  which  ia  to 
dineOTcr  and  expAain  the  diangea  of 
ooanpoaition  that  oocur  among  toe  in- 
tqnant  and  conatitBent  pwta  of  dif«» 
fennt  bodiea." 

FraboblTj  long  befon  it  waa  either 
aaeeatoined  or  anqieeted  that  bodiea, 
whidi  to  all  appearance  an  aimple  and 
nDeompoandeaj  wen  in  naUty  con- 
atittttea  of  various  dementa,  it  had 
been  found  that  the  union  of  two  or 
mon  bodieay  aa  they  eniat  in  natun^ 
in  aome  eaaea  did  not  merely  increan 
thcbr  bulk>  but  aln  altered  their  pro> 


pevtliai  Aiahewy»  aHerwiidl^  thfe 
oflbpring  of  ignorance,  amiee,  and 
aupemitiony  eandncted  ito  iFotariea  to 
aome  of  the  Aral  experimental  trutha 
of  Chemiatry.  Then  xta  own  wonden^ 
actinff  on  the  mind  of  the  philoaophef, 
and  the  advantageait  held  out  to  tboto 
arte  of  life  that  an  connected  with  our 
health,  eomforta,  and  luxuriea,  tend- 
ed to  enlarge  the  boundariea  of  thia 
aeicnoa,  till  it  arrired  at  ita  preaent 
atate.  It  ia,  however,  entirely  a  adenoe 
of  obaemtion  and  experiment,  almoat 
entirdy  of  experiment— except«80  far 
as  the  recent  doctrine  of  equivaXenta 
and  the  atomic  theory  may  place  it  on 
the  basia  of  mathematics.  Astronomy 
ia  a  aeience  of  obeerration ;  the  other 
brandiea  of  medianical  philoaophy,  of 
obaenration  and  experiment ;  but  Che« 
miatry  allows  experiment  a  mud^  wider 
range  than  any  of  theae. 

ToitaloneananalysiaandBynibeda 
appHeaUe ;  and  hence,  by  their  means^ 
tboogh  it  ia  oonnraant  with  the  ints* 
gnnt  parte  of  bodiea,  and  with  toe 
moat  minute  and  rapid  operatkma  of 
natnn,  and,  firora  then  canan,  liable 
to  frequent  aourcea  of  miatake  and 
emr,  that  cannot,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty and  can,  be  dther  detected  or 
aeooonted  for,— yet  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar advantage  it  detivea  from  ann« 
lyticd,  as  well-aa  mthetieal  experi- 
ments^ beatowa  on  it  a  degm  of  cer- 
tainty, which,  without  the  union  of 
then  modn  of  proof,  it  coidd  not  poo« 
sibly  have  attained. 

We  an  wdl  awan  that  some  of  the 
tmtlia  of  Chemistry  reat  only  on  andy- 
tieal  proof,  and  that  in  nme  caaea  ann- 
lyaia,  aa  when  it  is  applied  to  mineral 
walen  and  vMetable  and  animal  sub* 
stances,  it  teaebea  ua  only  the  integrant 
parte  of  the  compound,  and  can  give  na 
little  ceitain^  with  respect  to  tne  par- 
ticular combinations  of  them  in  then 
bodiea ;  it  bringaoutoxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  aaoti,  &c. ;  it  enabka  ua  to  as- 
certdn  their  leapective  quantitiea,  but 
it  not  unflnequently  fails  to  diew  ua 
how  and  in  what  proportions  tber 
wen  combined  in  the  body  sul^ected 
to  analysia.  But  we  an  hen  regard- 
ing Chemiatry  genendly,  and  thenfore 
our  remarks  on  the  naton  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  mte  an  sufficiently 
applieable  and  correct. 

We  are  also  awan  that  the  terma 
analyda  and  synthesis  an  used  to  de- 
note modes  of  proof,  of  which  other 
an  aoaoeptible.    That  they 
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|9  niet^pbyinoBl  mrHiaral  invesligR^ 
t|c^j  t&>ilgh  mausUme^  looiely  s% 
dllM  to  y^yylittlo  reflection. «b  the 
;)«^m«f  1^  tbe  proem  which  tho  temu 
^il^j^ftively  imply,  will  continco  any 
im;  whQ  will  eipploy  itj  that  we  dcera 
ll  Mm»w>ei8»i7.to  prove  their  total  inap» 
bUity  lo  thoao  hiwiidufl  of  kiiowH 


Nat^  in  OUT  opinion,  can  syntheaia 
mi  anriyiui  be  deeinai  prooetsea  by 
irhU^  wo  attain  any  kind  of  mathe* 
IDfitieal  truth,  siUier  as  respeots  thoir 
p^Ol  w4  otymological  meaning,  or  m 
l^y  are  epiployed  in  explaining  thoaa 
(lipta  that  relate  to  the  composition  and 
^oCMnpflpi^ion  of  bodies.  .  In  Ch«raia« 
I9y>  bodien  formed  of  diffisrent  etet 
mpx^  »re.  the  aul^eet  of  onr  obeervny 
lifOAQdfri^periment;  ourolyectistodM 
compound  them  if  we  qin^  or,  in  other 
Wi^dHi  to  analyse  them  ao  aa  to  asoer- 
tM)»  Jjie  elemenU  «f  wbidi  they  me 
formed  J  and»  in  order  lo  nut  toe  ao« 
guraoy  of  our  ^nalyaia  to  the  lieat,  w^ 
pi^  the  e^eiqenta  whieh  it  exfaibiti» 
Mid  by  <yuthe9i%  or  putting  them  to* 
gotbv,  reproduce  a  oampound ;  if« 
jrh^u^hia  i»  done,  the  aame  oompound 
ii^formedi  we  ocmdude  that  our  ana* 
^aM  Jbea  been  ^courate,  and  conducted 
ug^  iMt  imly  to  tho  aimpli:  elements^ 
bill  abo  to  the  proportions  in  which 
they  existed  iu  the  compound.  Both 
Ibeie  mode9  of  proof  are.not  applicable 
t4  all  obemioilreflean^iea;  and  in  the 
aame  manner,  as  agents  muat  be  used 
in  oi|r  analyva/soagenu  muat  be  used 
Xa  r^u9i(^  by  iqmthesis,  the  elements 
ij)to  thfi  aame  compound*  But  our  r^ 
Wflk$  are  sttffloiendy  ioenrate  and  ac^ 
oordaul  with  chemical  inveatigationa, 
IP  illuattate  the  nature  of  analyaia 
Vid  sypdi6dia,'when  employed  in  thict 
■oienoe* 

The  geometrical  analysis  ia  very  difU 
ferent  irom  this.  AsBumtDg  the  truth 
of  the  propoeitiQU>  ita  ol^ect  ia  to 
protre,  m$t  it  leads  either  to  another 
pfphUm  previously  known  to  be  true, 
or  to  a  theorem  preyionaly  demonstraK 
ted,  or  to  one  wbieh  intolvea  an  op^ 
x«tion  known  to  be  impracticable*  an 
a  theorem  which  involves  a  eontradicH 
tion«  or  is  known  to  be  false.  Synthe« 
tieal  demonstradon  reveraea  thia,  by 
setting  out  from  the  more  simple  pi^ 
blem  or  theorem,  aoil  by  meana  of 
them  arriving  at  the  prf¥if  of  the  moift 
oomplioated  propoaitiop.  But  if  au 
maarka  on  the  naluis  of  matbeDuiti^ 


ealtr^lht , 

diffinniflelvtwc«n::llipe  t«WflMKbWof 
moof  will  uBoont  tatfak^r  ^^irna  in 
Hie  ease  ef  ^pudy^is  pn  aiaiiMii  rim 
more  com  jdicated  pw|Mll'ly,  i 
deduce  the  more  anypie  | :  wh 
aynthesia,  vre  dedoee  the  iiiate.era»- 
pllcatedfiomihemoveaimidej  Tfada, 
fiom  the  equality  of  Ibe  jadii^  u 
circlf},  we  m«ydodofle  all  theaniisr 
propotiea  of  it,  wdudl  a»  B^t  so  i|^ 
parent  aqd  simple^  or  taking  eneof 
these  latter  eompliimted  pwpprtlea  §at 
granted^  wer^nay  prov9  thutitnniat 
be  such  aa  the  proposttioB  kya  down, 
by  ita  involviag  andneoassuily  hd. 
,  poatng  tSie  equality  of  Iheirada.  Tk 
evidence,  by  irfutfeever  al^  il  pvpk- 
oeeda,  ultiosatdv  molvea  itself  tatu 
the  perception  «f  idJBDtitvw  la*  the  cuir 
of  analysia>  aa  -ft  ia  called,  tbo  sispe 
lead  «8  from  what  ia  more  to  what  is 
len  eom^^icatad,  tiU  we  seerit  the 
inost  siptple  ;  jn  synthesis,  ^as  it  la 
called^  the  st^  lead  ua  torn  tlienMMt 
abnple  trariw,  gasdually  to  the  move 
omnplicated  ;  but  the  voeult  ia  die 
aame^th^peeeeptionofideBli^  We 
are  apt  to  be  led  aatray  ftom  the  real 
nstaie  of  mathewiaticai  evidenoa^  by 
denopiinathig  one  peopoeition  iheeo*^ 
aequenee  of  another;  whereas^  ea  a& 
the  trutha  in  pure  madienaaica  en 
eo*exiatent  in  mnnt  of  time,  thia  an 
justly  be  predieated  of 
with  a  refennoe  to  our 
anangeipentB,  by  whidi  w 
from  the  BHve  ainrole  to  the  mere 
complex  propertiea  of  figure  and  js^ 
nitude* 

The  algebrateal  analyaa 
be  shewn  to  be  esscstiaHy 
from  that  einpJoyed  in  Cbensiati^^-^' 
not  to  be  eonaonant  to  the  api|ii  aod 
e^malogieal  meaningef  tbt  tens,  and 
in  reality  to  conduct  us  eniy  to  au 
identical  pippoaitioii.  Tetdceafdaia 
and  simple  eaae,  wfaiclH  howevec  vrill 
explain  tbereal  natuse of  algctaueal 
analysis  in  its  Moa^  compi^  -ten* 
The  reaQlutioo  of  an  equation  sm^mis 
to  this,  thegroofoftheidentiijrof  fh^ 
two  aides  of  it :  Before  it  ia  reaained; 
one  aide  ecutiina  a  kneamquaMify ; 
the  other  aide  two  pt-  mate  quenCilios^ 
all  of  which  except  eaeia  kaeam  ;  and 
thcae,  when  ocatain  eperataeuame  per* 
Ibrmed  upon  them,  of  addition,  nd^ 
traction,  &&  ase  heldv  by  the  prap»> 
sitioB,  to  be  equal  to  theqnaniityen 
theutheraideof  theeqnalieB.  Uarill 
be  qdmiited  that  6«86  ia^^Jdentiaal 


im^'2 
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il»«ttri&leiitkdpi^ 
mt'Mited  in  wMk 
i  abvleiu  tumk.  U^w,  in  th« 
eqttittHB  w««te6>  «lie  wk^ett  ia  to  find 
the  «dh»:flf  .•!  by  the  tsrm,  it  in 
atetnl  l»  be  e^wl  te  6,  whctt  9  are 
ftoB  il;  ecmieqtMiitIfy  the 
i  dmpiy  i%-^HRrh«l  ounber  M 
r.tbsa  «  by  9;  sad  wbcdUv  #• 

thb  pwimtaHi  it  ideatittl :  dietvnm 

oia  ftmiiiBr  dnm  hi  anotbef ;  the  pi«« 
GHB  bif  libich.  the  tdnility  »  nede 
nptiifiB^  flHymineoaiebeiho^tftiid 
piln,  »uliii  ehoth^  bmg,  kfoottom^ 
iM  conpfitaiftedi  b«l  the  venH  i»  the 
aaatt.  mie  eqntioii  19k1«  i»  itt 
limdey'es  #i#  aalii  laet^^ee  obtioaftly 
idoilieid^  theft  aa  pettmi,  naiwAA^ 
HtandbigdatermeyeeB  heiitite  eboot 
it.'  llnreqiietioB  »<-^k4-f4al«, 
is  dmidlm^UL,  thongfa,  iton  the 
tome  Kit  brinffidentiodi  and  %W6* 
eam^hdDg  Teqabred  ef  avbtkieniiif^ 
addmg^  aad  anMCipljing,  ^e  ideoti^ 
la  noft  leee^awMJe  oat  andyyceiveA 

iUfrfkiwolftsalynf,  tfteo)  anldtfcUi 
UB  to  ttaib,  hy  mahlingf  xm  to  aeeelv 
taiB  liie  «ibM»  of  on  xaikamnk  qftan^ 
tity,  whieb,  tegether  iritfa  emaki 
kvnm  •qbaafitiM,  mabes  up  a  giten 
qsatitity;  if  none  of  tbe  ^uantlliw 
aM^kiiowvy  the  given  qnantity  cannot 
bo  aacemteedl  Wberaaein  chemical 
an^yaii^  it  ia  not  neeenayy  that  any 
of  dw  oompoaent  parte  Bfaodlil  be  pi^ 
noddy  bnown,  m  Otder  ee  delehnine 
the  oonstitutton  of  a  bodyi 

The  phenemena  of  organiced  tt»t- 
tei^.  whether  Tegeiable  or  animal,  muat 
be«aoeitainedand«oeoinitidftir>  in  liie 
aaae  manner  ae  Umoo  of  nil  other 
bmadice  of  iddioe,  except  nathemai- 
t»|  by  •  canAd  arikd  iwMed  aiteB<>* 
by  the  aoetraietion  df 


tioB  to  thorn: 


efcvy  eUqunalauce  that  ia  adt^tl* 
tioainndinddeutili  mi  well  aa  of  thoae 
whirii  t&enrb  or  modify  the  moK  ge« 
neidl  Old  legnlar  almtaninoea  and  re* 
aides.  Chflodatry  aflbrda  ita  aid ;  bnt 
itio  npt  to  hmdliatrayv  aa>  both  in  the 
Tegelnbtoand  anifflal  world,  there  are 
agiButa  in  eauBtenee  which  eitfaar  pre- 
Test  4he  hit^aof  chenistry  fhMn  exert- 
ing tbdrinAocnoe,  or  prodooe  reaulta 
for  whidi  theao  law*  rannet  aecoanu 
lieio  tliere  le  o  aonree  ot'  error  ^  en^ 
mbrtvy  eta  deeaoMpeeethe  irr^lfo 
and  oniHial  fiitetioiiMo  ha  eomOonent 
thesa  are  fevr  and  nmpw,  ex- 


aotty  aabh  aa  wo  meBi  ifa  wQoiAmStfild 
nmiter,  but  chendatry  ia  otteriy  InMtr- 
paUe  of  rfeforaiing  iprtiat  ahe  haft  de« 
chnponnded,  or  even  of  aoooodti^ 
for  the  ftppearaneea-  and  propartiS 
which  theie  elements^,  ai  united  b# 
the  hand  of  natnre,  tehibit.  The  Utwa 
of  Tegetable  and  animal  lU^  mnat 
therefore  be  dtrnwn  ftom  theil>  o#tt 
iact%  though  chemiatry  may  atafat  nft' 
id  eatphdning  a  fbw  of  the  anbordl-t 
note  phenomena,  or  gnide  na  ih  aomo 
of  oar  inveatigationa. 

-  Hot  though  oar  explanatioti  of  ibO' 
phettomena  of  <egetabU  and  abimal 
Ii&  cannm  be  much  adranced;  and' 
mriy  be  teOttded  by  chemiatry,  and  Iff 
thii  napeet  onr  Knowledge  of  them 
and  of  Uieir  eanaea  moat  teat  on  their' 
odn  peooHar  gvennda;  yet,  on  Cher 
other  hand,  they  ptescnt  a  path  no-' 
known  in  the  atodjr  of  nnoirganlaed 
matter,  which,  if  pnkaaed  with  atmnu 
tion  and  with  BQifident  knowledge, 
will   fteqnently  load  to  the   trnth. 
From  what  we  do  Oatselvee,  and  Whit' 
we  obaervb  in  otlietn,  we  are  eonfin«' 
cod  thnt  wberesrer  ihei^  ia  a  oonfbrm*^ ' 
tim  of  parts,  theae  parte  mnftt  lOMi 
some  fbnotion  to  permrm ;  thoretaniftt 
have  been  aome  end  and  ofte  ih  rieWir ' 
When  we  peroeite  the  conlbrmation 
of  planla  and  animala^  the  aaftodadott 
of  onr  ideae  leada  na  to  reaaan  on  thia 
prindple ;  we  conclude,  without  hedc 
tadon,  that  er ely  omn  mnat  haro 
fawl  ita  appropriate  deadnadott  and 
u^;  henee  we  endeavour  to  ttcer*^ 
tain  its  use;  an4  tbfa  adrwceft  onr 
knowledge  in  two  med€« ;  in  the  Iff  It 
plaordireody,  by  bringing  naacqnaiilt:^ 
ed  with  ita  uae ;  and,  secondly,  iifdi« 
rectly,  by  kading  na  to  examine  into 
the  eonatmcdon  of  other  orgftna,  which 
may  be  either  neoeasary  tbwatda  th^ 
naewebarfeaaoertained,  or  which,  MftA 
petceifhig  that  nae  accomplbhed,  we 
infer  mnat  exist,  in  order  to  bring 
abaat  a  higher  and  more  gencMl  end. 
The  drcumstatYCea   and  conjectures 
which  led  Harrev  to  the  discorery  of 
the  drculadon  or  the  blood,  as  atated 
by  Mr  Boyle,   (Works,  vol.  IV.  p. 
5S9,)  are  strongly  and  beaudftdly  u-* 
luatradve  of  the  aonrces  of  troth, 
which  are  open,  in  the  study  of  organ- 
iaed  matter,  to  thoae  Who  proceed  With 
duekAowledge  and  caOdon,  on  the  idea 
tiiat erery organand  systenr of  organa  * 
mnat  hare  not  only  dietr  pecoHar  nsi^, 
hot  co-operate,  in  aU  theb  ol^licts,  to- 
ward* one  great  oltfe*t-i-die  prescrra- 
13 
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tioQi  and  lepjroduetkm  of  the  vt^eteble 
ud  animal  in  wbtdi  they  are  found.* 
.  If  we  aacend  from  mere  life  to  the 
actaont  of  living  beinga,  we  adll  find 
Uie  path  to  real  and  useful  knowledge 
the  same.  At  first  sight  it  seems  im- 
possible to  diaooTer  any  common  ^n«- 
cifdes  among  the  almost  infinite  va- 
riety of  animated  beings  with  which 
the  world  abounds ;  but  we  afWrwaida 
perceive  that  in  some  respects  they  all 
agree ;  these  points,  of  course^  impress 
us  more  strongly  and  deeply,  as  pve- 
flenting  themselves  much  more  fre- 
ouently,  than  thepointa  in  which  they 
differ ;  and  on  these  the  moat  genend 
principles^  which  in  reality  are  only 
the  moat  general  and  simple  parte,  are 
founded.  Abstracting  them,  we  trace 
another  class  of  resemblances,  which 
do  not  extend  to  so  many  as  the  for« 
mer ;  and  this  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  another  set  of  principles;  theae 
principles,  or  genend  facts,  to  which 
we  thus  reduce  our  knowledge,  we 
term  the  laws  of  nature,  in  all  its  de» 
purtments  except  mathematics.  We 
thus  proceed  gndually,diBengafl;ing  the 
pmnts  of  resemUanoe,  till  at  last  our 
^ts  rdate  peculiarly  and  exduaivdj 
to  in^riduals. 

.  The  process,  therefore,  which  we 
pursue,  in  order  to  gain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  man,  u  exactly  that  whieh 
the  botanist  or  natural  historian  pur- 
sues in  acquiring  and  arranging  his 
knowledge  of  planto  and  animals.  Our 
conduaions  will  be  the  more  ^eral, 
and  the  more  certainly  and  uniformly 
applicable  to  future  contingencies,  in 
proportion  as  we  extend  our  views 
from  perticulars  to  generals,  and  from 
iadividuals  to  communities. 

In  no  part  of  our  investisatioos  and 
endeavours  to  gain  knowledge,  do  we 
find  more  difficulties  and  obstructions 
in  our  path,  than  in  what  relates  lo 
human  character ;  we  are  often  apt, 
in  the  midat  of  our  perplexities  und 
mistakes,  to  question  whether  the  law 
of  nature,  that  like  causes  will  always 
produce  like  efibcto,  and  like  efibcts 
always  flow  irom  like  causes,  applies  to 
it;  or  in  other  words,  whether  nature- 
is  permanent  and  stable  here,  as  in  all 
the  other  divisions  of  her  empire. 
Hence  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  or  ad- 
mit the  possibility  or  actual  existence 
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of  ctreunataiioea  and  aellbiia  lu  parti- 
cular oaaes,  that  are  totally  at  variaaoe 
with  the  general  prinoipka  of  humaD 
nature.  The  lenons  of  experience, 
on  the  great  eonoeras  of  human  Mfe, 
which  we  may  draw  from  atteoding  to 
the  history  of  out  own  speciea,  it'  ia 
well  observed,  **  require  an  uncommoB 
degree  of  acuteness  and  good  sense  to 
ooUect  them,  and  a  still  more  uneom- 
mon  depee  of  caution,  to  apply  thou 
to  practice ;  not  onl^  hecanse  it  ia  dif- 
ficult to  find  cases  m  which  Uie  com- 
binations of  circumstances  are  exactly . 
the  seme,  but  because  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  character  are  infinite, 
and  the  real  springs  of  action  In  our 
fellow-cieaturss,  sre  olgects  only  of 
vague  and  d<Mibtful  coi^eeture."  But 
on  the  othor  hand,,  die  application  of 
general  principle^,  which,  of  eoarae, 
are  drawn  hm  what  is  oominon  to 
the  human  diaracter  in  all  tioaca  and 
places,  must  prove  comet  end  usefial, 
when  it  is  made  to  klrge  mssste,  or  4o 
the  final  and  permanent  result  of  a 
steady  and  continued  operation  of  cau- 
ses x^-and  prindpleslessgeneraLdrawn, 
for  instance,  from  a  thoroni^  know- 
ledge of  national  character,  and  firom 
the  drcumstaaoes  of  all  kinds,  pliysi- 
cal,  nolitical,  moral,  rdigious,  &e.  by 
whien  itis  summnded  aiw  acted  apon» 
must  be  instructive  and  useful,  in 
enabling  us  to  conjecture  respecting 
the  future  events  and  condition  of  thst 
nation  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  the  consequences  that  will  result 
to  it,  from  any  particular  measure  or 
line  of  conduct. 

We  muM,  however,  guaid  against 
the  error  of  applying  prindplea  or  ge- 
neral maxims  to  different  oonbina- 
tions  of  drcttmstaaoes  fren  those  on 
whieh  ihey  are  founded ;  if  we  apoly 
such  as  are  drawn  finom  any  partumlar 
nation  to  mankind  in  general,  we 
must  be  led  to  error ;  becmuae  in  this 
esse  we  iqiply  prindpiea  that  are  drawn 
flnom  etrcuBiatanees  peculiar  to  that 
nation — to  mankind  at  large ;  the  ge- 
neral principles  reallv  applicable  lo 
whom,  are,  of  course,  drawn  from  cir- 
curostances  not  national,  but  oonmion 
to  all  mankind.  And  we  shall  also 
fall  into  error,  if  we  apply  the  nrind- 
ples  drawn  firom  our  knowledge  of 
one  nation,  to  the  character  and  events 


*  Hee  some  cxcelleot  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  it  is  taipioperiy  called, 
in  Mr  Stewart's  Elements  of  tlie  PhikMophy  of  the  Hunan  Mind,  voL  II.  pp.  4»S^ 
477f  4to  edition ;  and  in  the  Picfiwe  to  the  Edition  of  I>erham*«  PhyBioo*The9ki7« 
publi>hed  at  Edinburgh  in  1708. 
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ofaiiodMr;  te  that  woald,  In  Ibci; 
be  exfKcting  that  the  same  eyeott 
choidd  flow  f ion  a  difSaiem  oombun^ 
tton  of  eaasea. 

On  the  other  band,  we  are  perfectly^ 
■afe  and  juistifled  in  applying  tboat 
principiea  wbich  are  common  to  Im* 
man  nature,  to  any  particnlar  nation^ 
or  indiTidiial ;  we  are  not  qnite  to  aafe^ 
howeTcr,  in  appiyin^;  the  priaoiplei 
wbich  natjional  character  ai^tpUes,  to 
any  one  indiTidual  of  that  nation^ 
though,  in  proportion  as  we  aj^ly 
them  to  a  greater  number  of  indivH 
duals,  ao  will  be  the  probability  that 
the  a{^lication  will  be  appiopriate 
and  fitting. 

If  this  sketch  -o£  the  nature  and 
mftces  of  human  knowledge  be  oor* 
Rct,  it  may  be  diWded  into  two  gnind 
branches ;  the  first  is  conversant  about 
those  properties  which  are  not  only 
oommMi  to  all  things,  but  which  seem 
essential  to  matter,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  even  conceive  matter  to  ex- 
ist: figure,  extension,  magnitude,  and 
mmiber,  eaeh  of  these  properties  of 
matter  have  certain  relations,  which 
are  9B  necessary  and  essential  as  the 
properties  themselves ;  and  to  assert 
that  thej  do  not  exist,  or  that  they  are 
different  from  what  they  are  found  to 
b?,  is  to  maintain  a  contraiiiction  as 
real  though  not  so  manifest,  as  to  as* 
sert  that  nutter  could  exist  without 
those  properties,  among  whicli  these 
relations  subsist.  That  branch  of  hn« 
mas  knowledge  which  is  employed  in 
ittvestignting  Uiese  relations,  is  mathe- 
matics; and  as  those  properties  of 
matter  about  which  it.ts  conversant  are 
obvious  and  simple,  neither  obscured 
nor  acted  upon  by  circumstances,  no 
doubts  or  difficulties  can  arise  from 
those  sources  which  mainly  create 
theoi  in  the  other  grand  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  process  by  which 
a  mathematieal  proportion  is  proved, 
may  be  long,  prolix,  and  abstruse,  re» 
firing  dose  and  continued  attention, 
and  great  skill  and  preparatory  infw- 
raaticm,  but  its  result,  if  accurate,  must 
lead  to  a  certain  and  necessary  truths 
an  identical  proportion,  the  reverse  of 
which  involves  a  real  and  absolute  con- 
tradiction. 

The  other  grand  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  though  consisting  of  sei'c- 
xal  snboindinate  parts,  sll  of  which  may 
again  be  divided  into  parts  still  more 
enbordinate,  relates  to  properties  of 
matter  or  mind  which  do  not  seem  es- 
sential— ^properties  which  we  can  con- 
ceive either  not  to  exist  at  all,  or  to 
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exist  in  different  reUtions  Iram  those 
which  they  actually  posdesa.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  prc^erties  depends 
Ofttirely  on  the  pennaneocy  and  stabi* 
lity  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  on  that 
ooBstitntion  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  'onr  ideas  are  aaaociated ;  the 
pn'manency  of  tlie  order  of  nature  iaih 
plies  'that  every  preseding  circum* 
stance  being  the  same,  every  following 
circumstance  will  be  the  same;  and 
that  where  any  of  the  preceding  cir- 
cumstances are  different,  some  of  the 
iblbwing  circumstances  will  be  differ*- 
ent  also;  or,  that  a  difference  in  the 
effect  must  have  been  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  some  diffisrenoe  in  the 
eauae.  Our  olgect  in  endeavouring  to 
attain  physical,  moral,  and  inteUec* 
tual,  or  political  truth,  must  be  to  find 
ant  what  pi«vions  cureunstances  be- 
long peculiarly  to  each  effector  results 
by  associating  diese  and  Ihese  only  in 
our  mind  with  the  eveat  or  resuU,  we 
gain  that  knowledge  which  wfll  not 
only  enable  us  to  account  for  what  hap* 
pens,  but  to  predict  what  will  happen, 
and  in  many  cases  to  produce  what 
will  benefit  us,  or  to  avert  what  would 
prove  injurious. 

To  account  for  a  thing,  or  to  explain 
how  it  happens,  is  in  reality  only  to 
apply  a  general  truth  to  a  particular 
case ;  this  general  truth  or  fact  may 
again  be  explained  by  one  still  more 
aimple  and  general,  till  at  last  we  ar« 
rive  at  a  fact  which  wecannot  explaiiu 
As  knowledge,  however,  increases,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  gostill  farther  back ; 
but  probably  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
perceive  as  necessary  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  nhysical  properties  of  niat- 
ter,  as  we  ao  in  its  mathematical  pro- 
perties. We  can  conceive  gravity  not 
tendii^  to  the  centre — we  can  conceive 
it  causing  bodies  to  fall  at  a  greater  or 
less  rate  than  16  l-19th  feet  in  a  se* 
cond ;  but  so  long  aa  gravity  tends  to 
the  centre,  it  must  follow  the  law  of 
decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  dis* 
tances  increase. 

Political  Economy  being  conversant 
about  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and 
the  circumstances  that  influence  their 
condition,  and  tend  to  advance  or  re- 
tard their  progress  in  civilisation  and 
wealth— requires  for  its  legitimate  and 
successful  study,  a  carefbl  attention  to 
those  fiicts  that  are  peculiar,  acciden« 
tal,  or  temporary,  so  as  to  aeparate 
them  from  those  which  are  more  per- 
manent and  general,  befote  we  draw 
our  general  condnsions;  and  it  also 
requires  great  care  in  applying  those 
9F 
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general  condusions,  so  as  to  allow  for  which  Political  EconomT  rests,  and 

the  operation  of  particular  causes.  The  the  sources  from  which  tnat  endenoe 

order  of  nature  is  as  sUhle  and  per-  ought  to  be  drawn,  next  require  our 

manent  in  what  relates  to  man  in  all  consideration ;  and  we  trust  that  the 

his  relations  and  actions,  as  it  is  in  eontents  of  the  present  paper  will  not 

what  relates  to  matter ;  but  it  is  much  be  deemed  irrelerant  or  useless,  if  by 

mote  difficult  to  trace  this  order,  and  means  of  them  we  are  the  better  able 

to  separate  what  is  universally  true  to  define  and  exfriain  the  nature  of  the 

firom  what  is  only  generally  so,  and  evidence  on  which  Political  Eeonomy 

what  is  more  generally  true  nrom  what  must  rest— to  unfold  the  sources  from 

is  so  in  various  diminishing  degrees,  which  that  evidence  must  be  derived. 

Till  this  is  done,  our  assoeiations  must  and  thence  to  prove,  that,  containing 

be  erroneous ;  in  our  belief  and  ex«  within  itself  principles  drawn  from 

pectation,  things  will  be  united  as  numerous  and  well-established  feets, 

cause  and  efiect,  which  are  not  united  and  which,  therefore,  while  the  order 

in  nature;  hence  our  belief  will  be  of  nature  is  stable  and  permanent, 

erroneous — our   expectations   dieap-  must  be  guides  for  our  oonjecturea, 

pointed--our  predictions  will  prove  expectations,  advice,  and  conduct  in 

nlse,  and  our  conduct  will  be  at  va«  future,  it  deser?e8  the  name  and  nnk 

riance  with  our  substantial  good.  of  a  science.* 
llie  real  nature  of  the  eridenoe  on 

*  In  trfadng  the  tubject  of  diis  paper,  we  have  purposely  omitted  all  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  language  on  knowledge.  We  ore  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  ezeept  perhaps  to  the  extent,  in  the  instance,  and  in  siraT. 
kur  instances  to  that  stated  by  Hobbe^ :  (Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  ch.  v.  §  4.:)  nmne^ 
nd  and  uniYcrsal  arithmetic  certainly  could  not  be  carried  to  any  extent,  even  by  a  soK* 
tary  individual,  without  some  marks  for  number.  The  influence  of  language  on  the 
reception  and  communication  of  knowledge,  is  quite  a  distinct  subject.  We  have  already 
referred  to  Locke  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  words.  VolUire,  who  sometimes  oondcnsca 
into  a  short  and  epigrammatic  sentence  much  solid  truth,  more  perhaps  than  he  waa 
himself  aware  of,  remarks,  in  rather  too  sweeping  and  unqualified  a  manner,  however— 
*•  r Alphabet  fut  Torigine  de  toutes  les  connoissances  de  rhomme,  et  de  toutes  ses 
sottises.**  We  shall  anerwards  see  grounds  to  assent  to  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence^ 
in  reference  to  Political  Economy.         ** 

The  metaphjrsies  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  this  paper  treats^  thoi^h  necessa- 
rily in  a  vary  summary  and  imperfect  manner,  involve  much  that  is  extremely  curious 
and  instructive,  <but  they  are  also  beset  with  much  obscurity  and  difficulty.  D*Alem- 
bert  well  remarks,  '^  A  proprement  parler  il  n*y  a  point  de  science  qui  n*ai  aa  meta- 
physique,  si  on  entend  par  ce  mot  les  principes  generaux  sur  lesqueUes  une  scienee  est 
appnyee,  et  qui  sont  comme  le  germe  des  verites  de  detail  qu*  die  reaferme  et  <|tt'  elle 
expose ;  principes  d*  on  il  faut  partir  pour  decouvrir  de  nouvellea  verites,  ou  auxquela 
Q  est  nccessaire  de  remonter  pour  mettre  au  creuset  les  verites  qu*  on  croit  decouvrir/' 
(Siemens  de  Philosophie ;  Eclaircissement  15  sur  Tusagc  et  sur  Tabus  de  la  Metaphy- 
sique  en  Oeometrie,  et  en  general  dans  les  Sciences  Mathematiques.)  There  are  some 
very  profound  observations  on  the  respective  provinces  of  physics  and  metaphysics  in  the 
tfaiory  of  motion,  by  Berkley,  in  his  Tract  de  Motu,  first  pubKshed  in  1721,  and  in- 
eorporated  in  a  miscellany,  containing  several  tracts  on  various  subjects,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  Dublin,  1752. 

D'Alembert  remarks,  in  the  Edairdssement  already  referred  to,  that  the  use  and 
abuse  of  metophysics  is  particularly  perceptible  in  its  application  to  the  infinkasimsi 
calculus.  The  real  metaphysics  of  this  highest  branch  of  mathematics  is  still  a  desU 
deratum,  notwithstanding  the  tracts  that  were  published  in  reply  to  Berkley'a  Ana- 
lyst, particularly  those  by  Dr  Pemberton,  and  Mr  Robins,  and  an  anonymous  one,  en- 
titled ^^  An  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,*'  London,  173G— the  disquidtioas 
Of  D'Alembert  himself  in  the  work  referred  to ;  and  the  express  treatise  of  (lamot  oa 
the  subject,  entitled  *«  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphysique  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal." 

The  metaphysics  of  a  more  confined  branch  of  Mathematics  is  still  more  obscure ;  indeed 
it  is  entirdy  hidden,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  D'Alembert,  £uler,  Bemou- 
ille,  Madaurin,  Playfatr,  Buce,  and  a  writer  (Play fair  ?)  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
July  1808,  to  bring  it  to  light ;  "we  allude  to  the  theory  of  imaginary  or  impossible 
quantities.  Mr  C  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences,  well  observes,  *^  Perhaps  the  reason, 
ing  on  imposdble  quantities,  and  exterminating  them  by  algebraic  operations,  till  the 
tmposdble  symbols  disappear,  and  an  eauation  of  real  quantities  is  produced,  is  the 
highest  and  most  ddightlful  effort  of  the  human  understauding."  And  yet  the  nature 
of  this  powerful  instrument,  and  the  prindple  and  means  by  which  it  operates,  so  aa  to 
produce  such  imporUnt  results,  some  of  which  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other  method* 
and  few,  if  any,  by  a  method  so  concise  and  of  such  easy  application,  baffle  the  most 
profound  mathematicians. 
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Ws  oeby  BometiM  eertain  that  we 
fhall  much  eDtertain  our  reideis  in 
geoenl  by  anythiiig  we  have  to  aay  in 
mtrdto  tbeee  gay  and  lively  volumes. 
Tne  world  have  decided  {nem.  con  A 
Uuii  they  are  Theodore  Hook's,  and 
nothing  even  suspected  to  be  his  can 
ran  the  smallest  risk  of  being  neglect- 
ed. The  former  series  fbrmed  the 
duef  table-talk  of  London  for  consi- 
derably more  than  nine  days  last  sea- 
son, and  has  subsequently  enjoyed  no 
trivial  diare  of  popularity^  even  in  the 
remotest  of  our  provinces.  The  vo- 
lumes noif  before  us  are  at  least  equsl 
to  then  predecessors  in  merit  of  sll 
kinds,  with  only  the  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable  exception  of  novelty  in  style; 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  they 
are  destined  to  have  quite  an  equ^ 
measure  of  SQOoess. 

The  novdty  of  Theodore's  style,  as 
applied  to  this  species  of  compoaitiony 
formed,  without  doubt,  the  principal 
attraction  of  his  first  series,  unless  even 
that  most  yield  the  pas  to  Uie  universal 
suspicion  which  forthwith  got  abroad, 
that  the  author  had  drawn  his  mate- 
zialsy  not  from  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, as  studied  in  the  comparative  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  many  indivi- 
duals, but  from  particular  and  precise 
bits  of  human  nature,  as  embodied  in 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  particular 
individuals.  This  suspicion  was,  we 
cannot  doubt,  in  some  degree  just,  in 
regard  to  the  Tale  of  Datwers,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  sort 
has  been  established,  or  even  ahewn 
to  be  probable,  in  r^artl  to  any  others 
of  that  series.  As  to  the  present  se- 
ries, we  are  certainly  inclined  to  put 
entire  fiuth  in  the  prefatory  denial  of 
**  Portrait-Painting/'  We  have  no  no- 
tion that  any  one  of  these  tales  is 
merely  a  caricature  of  the  history  of 
one  partienlar  individuaL  As  little, 
however,  can  we  doubt  that  innume- 
rable auboidinate  sketches  after  indi- 
vidual life  wfll  be  forthwith  reoogni- 
■ed  ;  and  so  far  aU  is  welL  Such  was 
aasnredly  the  practice  of  all  the  old 
novelists.  Witness  a  tolerably  com- 
petent judge.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who, 
m  one  of  his  excellent  pre&ces  to 
fioUantyne'a  Novelist's  library,  has 


distinetiy  expressed  hts  belief,  that 
''  Every  comic  weitxe  of  fiction 

naAWS,  AND  MUST  DEAW,  LASGBLT 

FEOX  HIS  OWN  ciacLB."  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  one  merely  as  to  degree. 
Mr  Hock  may  have  drawn  more  lately 
^m  his  own  circle  than  other  writers 
of  the  same  dass ;  he  has  at  least  in- 
vented for  himself  no  new  species  of  li- 
cence. The  truth  seems  to  oe,  that  his 
habits  of  life  and  course  of  destiny 
having  thrown  him  almost  exclusive- 
ly among  persons  possessed  of  some 
notoriety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  es^ 
^uisses  should  have  been  traced  more 
immediatdv,  and  with  ftr  neater  in- 
terest, to  their  originals,  tnan  diose 
perhaps  quite  as  faithles^y  faithful  of 
scribes  moving  in  quieter  circles  of  so- 
ciety. 

His  tales,  then,  came  before  the  pub- 
lic with  two  decided  claims  to  popu- 
larity. Their  materials  were  orawn 
in  no  trifling  measure,  and  were  sup- 

rd  to  be  entirely  dniwn,  from  what 
himself  had  actually  witnessed 
among  some  of  the  most-talked-about 
cirdes  of  London  life ;  and  they  were 
written  in  a  style  distinguished  bv  se- 
veral most  attractive  qualitiea.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  can,  even  in- 
these  plotless  days,  invent  far  better 
plots  for  stories  than  Theodore  Hook. 
There  are  plenty  who  can  command 
passions  and  feehngs  higher,  far  high- 
er, in  dass,  than  those  he  wishes  to 
meddle  with :  There  are  several,  cer- 
tainly, who  can  lead  us  to  look  much 
deeper  into  character,  and,  indeed, 
who  have  much  vrider  and  more  phi- 
losophicsl  notions  of  what  constitutes 
diaracttr^  than  he  appears  to  have.  But 
who  is  he  that  has  touched  vrith  equal 
skill  the  actual  living,  reisning  foUiea 
of  the  existing  society  of  Endumd,  or 
rather,  say  we,  of  London  ?  Who  is  he 
that  ghmces  over  the  absurdities  of  the 
actual  everyday  surface-life  of  our  own 
day  with  so  sharp  and  quiszical  a  pen  ? 
And  who,  finally,  contrives,  by  gene- 
ral lightness  of  touch,  facility  of  tran- 
sition, careless  recklessness  of  allusion, 
and  perpetual  interspersion  of  really 
masterly  paragraphs  of  humorous  de- 
scription, to  make  all  the  world  forget 
the  absurdities  of  plots,  which  are  not 
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eTcn,  in  many  Instances,  very  new, — 
the  uninteresting  characters  of  a  hero 
and  heroine,— the  farcical  extrava- 
gance of  a  thoosand  of  his  incidents, — 
and,  we  must  add,  the  highly  repre- 
hensible tone  in  which  he  teeats 
throa^hout  many  matters  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance  ?  All  the  world  an- 
swers— Nobody.  Here  stands  the 
great  Theodoro,  and  here  standeth  he 
alone. 

We  assuredly  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  yesterday  evening,  which 
we  spent  in  tne  perusal  of  these  three 
volumes,  to  have  been  out  of  sight 
tlie most  delightful  one  wehave spent 
(out  of  Ambrose's)  for  these  three 
months  past  and  gone«  But  let  u» 
be  candid  to  the  public  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  complimentary  to  Mr  Theo- 
dore Hook.  Yesterday  evening  was 
also  the  first  on  which  the  New  Oil 

'  Gas  Company  difiVised  their  splendid 
light  througnout  the  penetralia  of 
this  our  dear  Rus-in-Urbe.  We,  Ti- 
mothy Tickler,  Esquire,  had  just  de- 
canted with  our  own  careful  hand 
our  usual  '^  Young  Man's  Friend,  and 
Old  Man's  Comfort."  Two  candles,  one 
placed  on  the  table,  at  our  right,  to  be 
out  of  the  draft  of  the  chimney — and 
the  other  on  the  chimney-piece,  on  out 
left,  to  be  out  of  the  draft  of  the  win- 
dow— were  assisting  us,  by  their  tre- 
mulous, uncertain,  flickering  beams,  to 
spell  over  (for  the  twentieth  time)  Mr 
Canning's  speech  upon  Brougham  The 
Thunderer.  The  fire  was  bright— the 
cushion  was  comfortably  pinned  be- 
hind our  neck — ^the  footstool  was  well 
set— our  new  French  nightcap  was  on 
— Sam  was  at  our  lips  at  every  "  hearf 
hear !''— and,  upon  the  whole,  it  might 
be  said,  that,  considering  our  time  of 
life,  and  the  late  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  regard  to  the  Equitable  Loan 
Company,  we  were  snug.  But  when 
our  little  handmaiden  had  announced, 
And  when  our  eyes  were  actually  vi- 
sited by,  the  gas — ^when  the  candle^ 
sticks  were  removed  for  ever,  and  the 
snuffers  hung  up  in  that  doset  to  the 
right,  in  the  very  centre  of  a  group 
of  <^d  dirks,  and  other  antediluvian 
instruments  of  amputation ;  when,  in- 

y  stead  of  our  spelling  the  speech,  the 
speech  was  quite  adequate  to  the  task 
of  speaking  itself  to  even  our  half- 
shut  eye ;  when  that  glorious  sun  of 
lighteousness  hung  serene  and  steadfast 
in  the  centre  of  iSiAt  small  souare  fir- 
mament of  stucco— it  was  tnen  that 


we  drained  three  bumpers  at  one  poll 
to  the  united  brillianey  of  Gas  and 
Canning— it  was  then  that  we  were 
truly  happy-*and,  gaily  toocbiiig  our 
new  patent  wireless  bell  with  our  sin- 
ister elbow,  whispered  to  our  bathu- 
kolpian  attendant,  that  we  ooneeived 
there  must  soon  be  oocasfon  for  ano- 
ther edition  of  "  The  Library  Compa- 
nion." Jenny  obeys; — and,  at  tbat 
very  nick  of  time,  behold  Bob  witli 
two  new  Cobbetts,  and  the  seocmd  se- 
ries of  Hook.  This  was  really  ahoott 
too  much.  We  tossed  Cobbett  into  the 
Register  Office,  and  were  at  work  upon 
Theodore  in  a  twinkling,  with  tbat  in- 
imitable ivory  carving-knife  wbidi  was 
presented  to  us  upon  our  seventy-se- 
cond birth-day,  (87th  September  ld94) 
byoiir  esteemed  friend  Mr  P^er  HUl, 
junior,  bookseller  in  Athens. 

When  we  dedicate  a  solitary  even- 
ing to  unsphering  the  spirit  of  Plato 
tft  Hook,  or  any  other  philosopher,  it 
is  not  our  custom  to  have  any  regoJar 
supper.  No — we  avoid  the  mtenup- 
tions  Inseparable  from  such  a  course 
of  procedure.  We  merely  deaire  our 
lass  to  have  one  coal-skuttle  filled  to 
the  brim — to  place  the  kettle  (ours  is 
not  a  /^a-kettle)  by  the  fireside — and 
to  deposit  upon  the  small  side-table, 
under  the  print  of  General  Wolfe's 
Death,  a  small  napkin-covered  traylet, 
containing  a  cold  sheep's  head,  the 
cruets,  a  bottle  of  Giles',  and  a  Prendi 
toll.  As  for  the  spirits,  sugar,  glassrs, 
gingerbread,  ^c,  of  these  articles  we 
have  always  a  small  private  supply  in 
the  closet,  to  which  some  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  In  that  closet  we 
also  keep  our  Hume,  our  Dubois,  our 
set  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  our  Don 
Juan,  our  Swift,  our  Warburton,  our 
Burke,  our  Boxiana,  our*  Rundell, 
OUT  Robertson,  our  Dielphin  Classics, 
our  1745  tracts,  our  Rabelais,  our 
Musket  and  Bayonet  of  the  ei-nkvani 
first  regiment,  our  Maganne,  our  Cre- 
mona, and  our  Parmesan  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  are  we  always  prepared 
to  do  our*  duty  as  a  ContriDutor  is 
every  possible  shape.  We  sit  dowa 
in  this  way,  with  a  firm  sense  that 
nothing  can  come  amiss  to  us — and 
it  is  almost  a  dead  certainty  that  the 
didies  are  empty,  and  somebody  dish- 
ed in  etemum,  ere  we  quench  our  burn- 
ers ; — (only  sec  how  soon  the  Gas  Vo- 
cabulary comes  into  play.) 

Mr  Hook,  in  this  book  of  his,  sap 
that  he  utterly  disapproves  of  gas  in 
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the  interior  of  dwening-houMs.  If  he 
meaiiB  the  ooal-giie,  we  entirely  agree 
with  him ;  but,  as  to  the  oiUgas,  his 
o^ion  is  dismetiically  opposed  to 
ears,.  We  have  only  3a  shares  in  the 
Edinburgh  Oil-Gas  Company,  60  in 
the  Continental,  50  in  the  Colonial, 
and  fire  in  the  Glasgow ;  ao  that  we 
a>e  sore  no  one  will  snspeet  us  of 
mesking  from  interested  motives  on 
lois  oceaston.  The  fiict  is,  that,  ever 
since  it  was  brought  into  the  house, 
we  have  never  used  our  spectacles,  ex- 
cept in  resding  parliamentary  debates; 
and  as  for  the  notion  of  there  being 
any  unpleasant  odour  from  the  use  of 
oil-gas  in  a  room,  the  public  may  de- 
pend upon  it  there  cannot  be  a  grosaer 
delusion.  It  is  impossible  that  any- 
body should  have  a  finer  nose  thsn 
oui»— in  £ut,  we  have  sustained  more 
misery  from  the  High-street  than  al- 
moBt  any  individual  now  living  ;  and 
we  now  solemnlv  declare,  that  we  can 
perodve  no  smell  whatever  about  this 
pa.  This  statement  we  are  willing, 
Sf  called  upon,  to  verify  upon  oath — 
and  we  shall  think  meanly  indeed  of 
Mr  Hook,  if  he  hesitates  to  expunge 
from  the  second,  or,  if  we  be  too  late 
ibr  that,  from  the  third  edition  of  the 
work  we  are  now  reviewing,  a  sarcasm 
which,  if  persisted  in,  may  essentially 
injure,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  a 
great  and  beautiful  invention,  but 
which,  in  after  ages,  can  only  have 
the  efl^t  of  giving  the  world  (wen  all 
over  gas)  a  humbler  idea  than  we 
would  wish  it  to  have  of  the  author  of 
Sayings  and  Doings,  as  an  intellectual 
character.  Men  of  his  class  should 
always  be  in  advance  of  their  ^e — ^not 
behind  it.  They  ought,  in  justice  to 
themselves,  to  take  sherry  with  their 
cheese  long  before  port  is  exploded 
among  the  species  at  large,  and  burn 
gas  at  their  bed-sides,  while  it  scarce- 
ly blazes  with  suspected  brilliancy 
over  the  very  brass  knockers  of  their 
next-door  neighbours.     Verb*  eap* 

The  fiict  is,  that  we  are  angry  with 
Hook ;  for  he,  of  all  burning  and  shin- 
ing lights  of  our  day,  is  the  last  that 
ought  to  have  picked  a  quarrel  with 
the  gas.  The  Author  of  Waverlev 
may,  no  doubt,  claim  kindred  witn 
the  universal  sun,  his  beams  ooming 
down  equally  and  impartially  upon 
art  and  nature,  the  evil  and  the  good, 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  the  pic- 
turesque  and  the  absurd.  In  like 
nanner,  no  donbt>  may  he  of  the 
Lights  and  Shadows  liken  himself. 


or  be  likened,  nnfo  the  aoft  moon, 
•whose  dim  and  yellow  radiance  gleams 
only  upon  that  which  is  obscure,  and 
gleams  upon  nothing  which.it  does 
not  render  lovely.  So  also  may  Caleb 
Williams,  Esq.,  the  Reverend  Adam 
Blair,  Dr  Faustus,  Baron  Manfred,  Mr 
Matthew  Wald,  and  the  rest  of  that 
set,  compare  Uiemselves  with  tho  red 
strong  flame  of  the  volcsno,  the  illu* 
mination  and  the  cause  of  misery.  So 
also  may  Geoffrey  Crayon  and  Major 
Ravelin  pair  off  with  your  wax  taper, 
tlie  slimmest,  genteelest,  and  sweetest 
of  all  snuff-takers  ;^Sir  Andrew  Wy- 
lie,  honest  man,  with  your  honest  tal- 
low candle ; — and  Hogg,  dear  Hogg, 
with  the  doup  thereof.  Bat  Theo« 
dore  Hook  is  of  the  town,  townly* 
He  has  no  existence  where  there  are 
not  new  streets.  Macadam  roads,  ex^ 
tinguiaher  steeples,  and  gas-l4;ht& 
If  he  dresses  out  two  men  for  your 
amusement,  you  may  safely  guess  that 
the  one  of  ^em  baa  stays ;  and  if  he 
sets  about  painting  a  woman,  you  may 
be  almost  quite  sure  he  will  not  for- 
get her  cheeks:  We  defy  this  an* 
thor  to  ride  in  anything  less  modem 
than  a  cabriolet.  We  bet  fifty  shil- 
lings to  fivepence  he  has  not  worn  a 
wlute  neckcloth  before  dinner  these 
five  years,  or  after  dinner  these  two 
years.  We  give  any  odds  that  he 
sports  a  platina  chain.  We  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  he  has  no  breast- 
Sin,  and  that  his  sleeve-buttons  have 
emanded  the  rape  of  four  lodLS.  We 
know,  from  the  very  style  of  his  com- 
position, that  he  patronizes  Bramah'a 
pens,  the  Diorama,  and  St  Peray. 
And  yet  here  is  he  sporting  the  unso- 
phisticate,  forsooth,  and  turning  up 
Lis  nose  at  our  dear  gas — dear  for  it- 
self surely,  but  scarcely  less  dear  as 
being  the  very  type  and  most  express 
image  of  his  own  genius,  both  as  to 
the  novelty  of  its  character,  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  display,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  iilumination.  Some  poet 
has  sung, 

This  lamp  here,  I*m  thinking, 

Is  Lecturer  Hazlitt, 
Sparkling  and  stinking 
As  if  'twere  with  gas  lit* 

But  this  was  in  the  days  of  the  coal- 
gas.  We  now,  in  the  era  of  eternally 
gloriously  oil,  say. 

If  no  lover  of  Hookas, 

You're  a  goslin  or  assist  i 
For  I've  shares— and  his  books 
Are  all  over  with  gas  lit. 
So  now,  once  more,  to  our  critique. 


IftSU  ^^  Serm  ofSa^in^s  and  Doingt.  Tj^^ 

A  review  may  beVritten  far  three  and  (need  we  add  ?)  lave  no  |rface  in 

difierent  purposes— the  benefit  of  the  the  Blackwood.  We  purpose  to  make 

publisher^  wno  has  the  copyright  of  the  present  article  more  than  usually 

the  work  reviewed— the  benefit  of  the  comprehensive»  and  therefore  to  in* 

author  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  that  elude  within  it  three  several  entire 

is  separate  from  the  interest  of  the  Reviews,  adapted  severally  for  the 

publisher  aforesaid — ^and  the  benefit  three  different  sets  of  purposes  of  whidi 

of  the  reading  public.     Were   we  we  have  just  been  attempting  to  give 

writing  for  any  other  periodical  but  a  tabular  idea.   First,  then,  here  goes 

this,  we  should  add  a  fourthly,  viz.  the  a  bookseller's  Review  of  Sayii^  and 

benefit  of  the  perio^oal  wherein  the  Doings !  Tiptoes,  if  you  please,  Maa* 

review  cometh  forth.    But  such  oon-  ter  Colbum — nunc  tua  re»  agitur,  lit- 

siderations  are  base  and  contemptible,  tie  man. 

iftebielD  for  ibt  ptiilu^iitr'it  JAtntit. 

Wjs  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  exquisite  treat  than  in  the  perusing,  or 
rather,  to  speak  correctly,  the  devouring  of  these  fascinating  volumes.  The 
author,  if  we  may  believe  the  on  dit  of  die  highest  circles  of  fashion  and  litera- 
ture, is  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  rank  in  me  world  of  politics,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  letters.  Supreme  tact  and  knowledge  of  life  in  its  most  varied  walks, 
united  with  the  most  engaging  elegance  and  sparkling  refreshingness  of  style, 
exouisite  novelty  of  plan  and  execution,  and  an  inexhaustible  fmid  of  intenst 
and  wit,  conspire  to  render  these  volumes  the  most  ddightful  gift  the  world 
has  for  many  years  received,  and  to  leave  no  r^;ret  upon  the  candid  readei^s 
mind,  except  that  genius,  talent,  and  acquirement,  of  the  first  order,  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of  high-flown  ultra  feelings  in  pciiticB, 
and,  indeed,  adiisdainful  aversion  for  liberal  opinions.  The  sucoessof  tnework 
has  been  unparalleled,  and,  however  widely  dissenting  from  the  pr^udioes  of 
the  author  as  to  certain  su^ects,  we  cannot  so  far  compronuse  our  own  feel- 
ings, as  to  insinuate,  in  the  shape  of  literary  criticism,  that  this  auooesa  has 
been  undeserved.    The  run  continues  unabated. 

Clap  '^  a  distinguished  contempo-  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  send  Mr 

rary  observes,"  before  that,  Mr  Col-  Tickler  less  than  a  large-paper  copy  of 

bourn ;  and  please  to  remark,  that  if  **  England,  by  Count  Tims,    far 

the  Chronicle  gets  ten  guineas  for  put-  writing  it. — N.  B.  Attend  to  thia. 
ting  it  in  without "  [[Adverti8ement,3" 

II. 

IfteUtiD  ttv  tit  f(nt(or*i»  SmetEt^ 

alias 

LETTERS  or  TIMOTHY  TICSLER,  ESQ.  TO  EMINENT   LITXRAaY   CRaEACTBBa. 

No.  XX. 

To  Theodore  £.  Hook,  Esq. 

Care  or  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  or  Gloucester, 
^  Bagshot. 

Private  and  oanfideniial. 

Dear  Hook, 
Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  channing  New  Series ;  and  since  you  bid  sie 
speak  my  honest  mind  on  the  subject,  rely  upon  it  1  shaU  do  so  most  cheerfolly* 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  series  is,  as  a  series,  better 
than  the  former,  but  that  there  is  no  one  tale  in  it  quite  so  good  as  your  JDomierr. 
''  The  Sutherlands"  is  the  first  of  the  new  series— and,  as  a  story>  the  bes^— 
Moreover,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of  t^e  than  any  of  the  others.    The  "  Mas 
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of  mMij  FikndB"  h  rerj  cleverly  done  op^  though  I  think  the  hero  Is  even 
more  lUiiBteresdng  than  the  eommon  ran  of  mooeins  hearing  that  derignation. 
Nothmg  can  he  better  than  Noel,  Dyion,  Wilaon^  and,  abore  all,  Monsiear 
Boonole.  These  things,  be  aasored;  will  live.  The  children-after-cUnner  scene 
Is  inimitaUe,  and  ooght  to  be  got  unon  the  stage.  Tip  old  EUiston  a  hint. 
•  The  ''  Fusion  and  Principle '  is  the  most  improbable  story  you  have  done, 
always  excepting  that  of  our  twice-hanged  friend  in  the  older  series.  Yet  in 
this  you  have  contrived  to  paint  by  far  the  best  picture  of  one  species  of  hu- 
man life  that  has  ever  appnred — I  mean  the  life  of  boy-boarding-schools.  At 
which  establiriiment  were  you  educated  yourself,  by  the  way  ?— Tickle's,  or 
Rodney's? — ^Your  M.  de  Ronfleur  is  really  a  first-rate  thing,  quite  as  humor- 
cmsly  pathetic  as  Matthews's  poor  devil  with  the  letter  in  his  Transatlantic 
Budget.  Wdsted,  as  usual,  is  an  ass.  I  was  quite  in  love  with  the  two  Ladies 
Rutherford,  until  Maria  fancied  the  dominie ;  since  then,  J  have  concentra- 
ted all  my  regards  upon  the  sister — ^But  this  entre  nous. 

But  there  are  two  things  upon  which  I  must  ofier  you  my  very  highest 
and  wannest  congratulations — First,  the  decidedly  moral  and  religious  tone 
yon  have  so  admirably  preserved  throughout  a  work  abounding  in  so  many 
moat  graphic  and  complete  delineations  of  all  the  mysteries  of  wickedness. 

Yon  lutve,  indeed,  managed  this  matter  with  the  most  consummate  tact. 
How  difibrent  from  ihe  vile,  sneering,  dissipated,  blackguard  tone  of  Don 
'  Juan !  Bjron  could  not  paint  the  roue,  vrithout  betraying  the  ro«^  in  himself, 
and  thererare  his  works  are  deservedly  excluded  from  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
fickle,  the  fanciful,  and  the  inexperienced ;  and  indeed  read  by  none  except  per- 
eons  of  that  graritv  of  character,  that  no  descriptions,  however  warm,  can  be 
supposed  to  raise  the  smallest  tingle  in  their  .reins — ^read,  in  short,  merely  by 
litesary  men,  finr  some  little  merits  of  stvle,  and  so  forth ;  and  by  studious  di- 
Yines,  vriio  wish  to  have  the  means  of  addressing  their  congregations  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  certain  cast,  in  a  more  knowing,  and  therefore  a  more  efficiently  edi- 
fywg  manner,  than  they  could  do  if  they  relied  merely  on  their  own  happily  li- 
mited experience,  and  innocent  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  is.  But  you,  sir,  baye 
adiieved  a  very  diflferent  sort  of  triumph.  In  point  of  fact,  you  put  me  more 
in  mind  of  a  respectable  divine  describing  merely  for  the  purpose  of  denoun- 
cing, than  of  any  other  character.  I  wish  only  our  divines  in  general  could 
catdi  your  happy  art  of  writing,  so  as  to  render  the  most  useful  of  all  species 
of  admonition;  tne  most  agreeable  also  of  all  possible  species  of  recreation.  Ea^ 
egUH  monumentum  areperennitu  !    Did  you  never  think  of  takins  orders  ? 

The  other  matter  on  which  I  have  to  say  something  particularly,  is  also, 
though  not  of  sacred,  of  most  serious  importance.  I  allude  to  your  method— 
your  broad,  bold,  original,fand  unanswerable  method,  of  shewing  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  diose  new-fangled  Jacobin,  levelling  scoundrels,  who  wish  to  set  up 
the  lower  orders,  forsoou,  and  depreciate,  in  every  possible  way,  the  charac- 
ter of  '^  the  aristocracy  of  our  country."  Former  advocates  of  our  side  of  the 
question  used  to  be  contented  with  asserting  that  the  higher  classes  have  their 
virtues  quite  as  much  as  the  lower ;  in  fact,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are 
possessions  divided,  after  all,  in  petty  equal  proportions  among  all  the  difierent 
orders  of  society.  Upon  this  nead  you  have  certainly  taken  much  bolder 
ffround.  You  have  asserted  in  precept,  and  proved  by  practical  narratives,  that 
high  virtue  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  union  with  the  possession 
of  high  rank,  than  under  any  other  circumstances.  Your  baronets  are  always 
w<vthy  men  ;  your  barons  are  good  fellows  ;  but  your  earls  are  perfect  angels 
in  blue  ribbons.  This  is  right.  This  is  the  true  tone.  Nothing  like  meeting 
a  false  view  of  things  with  a  fair  one,  in  a  decided  wav.  I  think  the  House 
of  Lords  should  vote  you  a  piece  of  plate  of  considerable  value. 

But  this  is  not  all.  You,  dear  sir,  have  attacked  the  lower  orders  in  a  still 
more  direct,  and  perhaps  even  a  still  more  annihilatory  style  than  the  above.  The 
old  wits  used  to  ridicule  the  (iffeetoHoM  of  humble  persons  aping  elevation ; 
they  used  to  shew  up  in  high  tim  the  absurdities  of  your  tailor  on  horseback, 
your  Abigail  playing  my  lady  in  the  stage*coach ;  your  butier  doing  the  cap- 
tain, &c.  &c.  &c  But  this  was  not  going  to  the  real  root  of  the  matter.  It 
was  reserved  for  you  to  do  the  job  thoroughly-^it  was  reserved  for  you  to  shew 
that  a  tailor,  even  when  he  has  no  thoughts  of  mounting  on  horseback,  but  is 
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^te  contented  with  his  boitrd  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  vigfxt,  is  per  m  and  in  m 
awonbless  and  contemptibleanimal — ^Uiemoatlegitimate  olgect  of  ridicole — ^and 
why  ?  Why,  simply,  because  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  Hang  the  sconndrel  i  He  ab- 
solutely eats  bread  and  cold  bacon  for  his  lancheon.  Ti^  monster  awills  porter 
— yea,  even  swipes.  How  can  a  man,  whose  gums  have  been  adequately  &atu« 
rated  with  the  blood  of  bourdeaux,  thuik  of  such  beings  with  snmcient  indig- 
nation !  The  thing  is  impossible.  Mv  God  J  only  think  of  it ! — ^The  daughters 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  Highgate  eat  witn  two-pronged  steel  forks— with"  hay- 
makers," as  you  propeny  call  them  !  One  of  these  girls  actually  odla  for  <'  a 
glasi  nfale"  I !  I  during  dinna !    Another  of  them  eats  cold  roast-beef  and 

Eickled  cabbage  at  supper !  Another  of  them  mixes  ^,  water,  and  sucar,  lor 
er  base  father's  use,  in  a  tumbler.  The  degraded  little  animal  actuaUy  goes 
this  length  !  These,  my  friend,  are  the  facts  which  you  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  shewn  up,  ^r  the  first  time,  in  the  true  and  proper  light.  They  only 
required  to  be  generally  known  in  order  to  their  being  visited  with  that 
withering  sense  of  public  indignation,  which  at  this  moment  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  firitaniiic  empire. 

Continue,  dear  sir,  to  carry  the  war  in  this  style  into  the  enemy's  own  quar- 
ters. Contume,  I  beseech  you,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  in  every  pos- 
Fible  shape,  and  by  every  possible  argument,  the  necessity  of  nourishing  and 
maintaining  among  us  all,  a  proper  and  thorough  contempt  for  people  that 
eat  with  steel  forks,  drink  ale  and  porter,  and  have  no  better  notions  of  life 
and  gaiety,  than  a  little  dance  in  a  village,  and  a  ''  walk  home"  with  a  sweet- 
heart. This  class  of  vermin  must  really  be  extirpated.  *- 

My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  with  yours.  No  man  is  really  worthy  of  the 
name,  unless  he  can  shew  his  evitlence  in  the  shape  of  a  maieon  montee  in  town, 
and  a  hospitable  and  elegant  chateau  in  some  of  our  counties.  I  consider  a  de- 
scent from  a  lon^  hue  of  barons — ^an  education  at  £tbu  and  Oxford — a  service 
of  plate — a  seat  in  parliament— and  fifteen  thousand  a-year,  at  the  very  least, 
as  indUpenmbles.  Below  this  one  really  sliould  not  go.  I  also  perfectly  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  horror  of  ripe  Cheshire  cheese. 

Will  nobody  take  up  this  nuisance  of  kitchen  wines  in  the  House  ?  The  thing 
still  exists  in  too  many  quarters.    Believe  me  always 

Yours  affectionately, 

Timothy  TiCKLxa. 
SouTHSiDB,  February  10. 

We  shall  now  draw  our  article  to  a  conclusion  with, 

HI. 

3ftebfetD  for  tit  Wnttlt  of  fbt  Steatrfns  pttblCt. 

Publie  tmd  confidsntial* 
Dear  PuBLic,*^If  you  have  any  sense  at  all,  wbich  (pardon  the  freedom) 
we  doubt,  you  will  never,  moat  assuredly,  put  credence  in  anything  whatever 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  review,  except  only  the  extracts  from  the 
book  under  torture.  Be  assured,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  a 
wise  book  look  sUly  upon  such  occasions — except,  perhaps,  to  make  a  silly  book 
look  wise.  Trust  you  to  nothing  but  the  actual  specimens  quoted  from  the 
victim.  By  clever  quotation  has  not  Jefirey  made  Wordsworth  pass  over  all 
^  Christendom  for  an  ass  ?  And,  by  adroit  quotations,  has  not  the  same  perso- 
'  nage  made  some  five  dozen  of  the  merest  whig  idiots  in  the  world  avoid  the 
imputation  for  months — nav,  in  some  cases,  even  for  years — of  fktmty  ? — ^We 
might  shew  up  the  Quarterly  in  equal  siyle ;  but "  it's  an  ill  bird  that  befbuk 
its  ain  nest,"  quoth  the  adage,  and  we  are  dumb.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
W£  never  expected  anybody  to  put  faith  in  any  part  of  any  review  of  our  in- 
diting, except  the  extracts ;  and,  therefore,  snns  phrase,  we  proceed  to  give 
you,  at  least,  the  power  of  seeing  what  sort  of  person  Theodore  Hook  is. 

SFECTMEy  THE  FIRST. 

A  dry  old  colonel  in  the  army  having  come  to  town  for  the  express  purpose 
of  Kdaiming  his  nephew,  who  is  involved  in  aU  die  most  riotous^  expensive, 
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and  raDy  knowing  Uftekgiuurdinn  of  Loodon»  dines  the  flnt  day  with  hii  at- 
toRiey  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  The  dinner  is  decent — ^the  wine  tolerahle— bat 
what  foDows  ? 


''The  meal  was  speedily  finished^  and 
the  dessert  |Htt  dowu,  and  Ardeo,  who,  as 
the  leader  asay  isaagfaie^  was  aiost  anxious 
to  bear  ddiogs  of  his  nsisgoided  nephew, 
eoBsneneed  a  series  of  enquiries  upon  the 
iateresting  sahjeet,  when  Mrs  Abberly 
iatermpt^  tiM  eonversation  by  asking 
her  hnshaad  *  just  to  ring  the  belL' 

**  This  re^oest  having  been  complied 
withy  a  servant  appeared,  to  whom  his 
mistress  wfaiapeied, '  Tell  Dawes  to  bring 
the  cfatldroi  :*  the  man  disappeared,  and 
te  lady,  tusaiog  to  IxMiisa,  with  one  of 
those  sweet  smiles  which  ladies  about  to 
praise  thesuelves  are  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting on,  ssid, '  We  are  rery  old-fsshioned 
folks,' Miss  Neville.  Mr  A.  and  myself 
Boake  it  a  rale  to  have  all  the  cbiMren 
round  as  every  day  after  dinner— some 
people  don't  like  it,  but  I  hope  and  trust 
we  shall  nerer  be  so  fashionable  as  ikai 
come*  to.' 

''Miss  Neville  was  abont  to  rejoin 
something  very  laudatory,  touching  in* 
fantine  attraction  and  maternal  affection, 
wken  a  eonaiderable  uproar  and  squalling 
waa  hesad  in  the  hall,  and  the  parlour 
door  flying  open,  Dawes  made  her  ap« 
peaianoe,  attended  by  seven  fine  healthy 
creatare^  varying  in  their  height  from 
four  feet  two^  to  two  feet  four,  and  in 
ftheiragesfirom  ten  to  three  years.  Chairs 
ware  ranged  round  the  table  for  the  young 
fry,  who  were  extremely  orderiy  and  welU 
behaved  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  first 
.  instance  takea  to  the  Colonel  to  be  prais- 
ed :  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  par* 
tieularly  fond  of  nestlings  at  any  time,  but 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  at  the 
present  moment  occupied  in  the  affairs  of 
his  prodigal  nephew,  kissed  one  and  pat- 
ted the  other,  and '  blessed  the  little  heart' 
of  this  one,  and  *  pretty  deared'  that  one, 
until  the  ceremony  of  inspection  and  ap- 
probation having  been  fully  gone  tliroiigb, 
the  whole  party  was  turned  over  to  Louisa, 
to  undeigo  a  second  similar  operation  ; 
after  this,  they  were  -placed  upon  the 
chairs  assigned  to  them,  Dawes  retired, 
and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"'And  pray  now,*  said  the  Colonel, 
*  what  IB  your  real  opinion,  Mr  Abberly, 
of  the  state  of  poor  George's  pecuniary 
nffiurs?' 

"'Sir,'  said  Abberly, '  I  really  think, 
if  you  wish  me  to  speak  candidly— Maria, 
my  dear,  look  at  Georgina, — she  is  spill- 
ing all  the  sugar  over  the  table.' 

•••Georgina,'  said  Mrs  Abberly,  em- 
phatically, •  keep  still,  chilrl ;  Sophy,  help 
your  sister  to  some  sugar.* 

•*  •  I  really  believe,*  continued  Mr  Ab- 
VoL.  XVII. 


berly,  <  that  Mr  George  Arden— Sophy, 
put  down  that  knife — Maria,  that  child 
will  cut  her  fingera  off;  bow  com  you  let 
her  do  s<h-I  wonder  at  you^mpon  my 
word,  Sophy,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of^oii.' 

'« •  Sophy,  you  naughty  girl,'  cried  her 
mamma,  •  put  doam  that  knifes  directly, 
orFil  send  you  up-stairs.' 

" '  I  was  only  cutting  the  cake,  ma,' 
said  Sophy. 

"  <  Don't  do  it  again,  then,  and  sit  still,' 
exelaimed  the  mother;  and  turning  to 
Louisa,  added  in  an  under,  tone,  '  Pretty 
dears,  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  quiet 
at  that  age.' 

'• '  Well,  sir,'  again  said  the  Colonel, 
'  but  let  me  beg  you  to  tell  me  seriously 
what  you  advise  then  to  be  done  in  the 
first  instance.' 

•< '  Why,  there  is  but  one  course,*  an- 
swered the  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of 
first-rate  talent ;  '  you  know,  sir,  there 
are  different  modes  of  treating  different 
cases,  but  in'  this  instance,  the  course,  I 
thinl^  is  dear  and  evident—Tom,  yon 
naughty  chikl,  you'll  be  down;  get  off 
the  back  of  Colonel  Arden's  chair  di. 
rectly.' 

••  •  What  a  funny  pig^tail  !*  exclaimed 
somebody,  in  reference  to  a  minute  ar- 
ticle of  that  sort  worn  by  the  Colonel. 
Sophy  laughed)  and  slapped  her  brother's 
shoulder. 

"  '  Hash,  William,'  exekimed  Mrs 
Abberly,  holding  up  her  hand  in  a  me- 
nacing posture. 

" '  And  that  coarse,'  continued  the 
master  of  the  house, '  if  there  be  a  chance 
yet  left  of  preserving  Lhe  young  man,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pursue.' 

•• '  Tell  me,  then,  for  God's  sake,'  said 
the  Cokmel,  deeply  interested,  and  high- 
ly  agitated,  'what  you  propose  ihould  be 
our  first  measure.* 

«•  *  George,  my  love,'  exclaimed  Mra 
Abberly  to  her  husband, '  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  speak  to  Robert?  he  won't 
leave  Sophy  alone,  and  he  don't  mind  me 
the  least  in  the  world. ' 

"  '  Robert,  be  quiet,'  thundered  out 
bis  father  in  an  awful  tone. 

•* '  She  won't  gi%'e  me  any  cherried 
pa,'  sard  Robert. 

«* '  That's  a  story,  now,  Robert,'  cried 
the  eldest  girl,  who  was  nearly  ten  yeam 
old,  and  was  screwed  in,  and  poked  out, 
to  look  like  a  woman ;  with  curls,  and  a 
necklace,  and  a  dress  exactly  like  her 
mother's,  who  was  forty. 

•• '  I'm  sure  you  have  had  more  thaa 
Sophy-^^uly  you  are  such  a  rude  boy.' 

<*  *  Bless  my  heart !'  said  the  Colonel, 
2G 
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half  aside,  and  wamlnif  a  little  vAth  tbe 
events,  *  I  bef^  your  pandon,  whae  did  yoa 
say  you  woirid  advise,  Mr  Abberly  ?* 

^  *  Decidedly  this,'  md  Abberly,  <  I  ~ 

<*  *  My  love^'  interrupted  Mrs  Abberly 
onee  more,  *  is  that  port  or  claret,  near 
you  ?  Dr  Mango  says  Maria  H  to  hw€ 
half  a  glass  of  port  wine  every  day  after 
dinner,  this  hot  weatber,-^alf  a  glass- 
thank  you— >4here-^not  more— that  will 
dOr  dear  ;*— here  Mr  Abberly  bad  con- 
cluded the  opention  of  pouring  out. 
*  Tom,*  said  laainma,  *  go  and  fetch  tbe 
wine  for  your  sister,  there's  a  dear  lore.' 

*<  Tom  did  as  he  was  bid,  tripped  his 
toe  over  the  comer  of  the  rug  in  passing 
round  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  de- 
posited tbe  major  part  of  tbe  port  wine 
in  the  hip  of  iliss  Louisa  Kevtile,  ^ho 
was  hfdMted  in  an  apple-green  silk  pelisse; 
(which  she  had  not  taken  off  since  her 
arrival,)  that  was  by  no  means  improved 
HI  its  appearance  by  the  acctdental  re- 
ceptk>n  of  the  contents  of  Miss  Maria's 
glass. 

M  <  Good  God  I  Tom,'  exdaimed  Mr» 
Abberly,  *  what  aw  awkwuMl  efaSd  you 
are !-— Dear  Miss  Neville,  what  ahaO  we 
^o  ?— ring  the  bell,  Sophy,  send  for  Sim- 
mons,  or  send  for  Miss  Neville's  maid^-~ 
Miss  Neville,  pray  take  off  your  pelisae*' 

<< '  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,' aaid  Louisa,  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  amilea,  at  the  same 
moment  wishing  Tom  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  before  be  had 
given  her  the  benefit  of  bis  gauchene  f  a 
atain  upon  a  silk  dress  being,  as  every- 
body knows,  at  all  times  and  seasons  a 
ieminine  aggravatron  of  the  first  class* 

**  Tom,  anticipating  a  beating  from 
aomc  quarter,  but  tMck,  he  dki  not  stop 
to  calculate,  set  up  a  most  mellifluous 
kowUng;  this  awakened  from  its  peace- 
Siil  slumbers  a  fat  poodle,  who  had  been 
reposing  after  a  hearty  dinner  beneath  the 
table,  and  who  forthwith  commenced  a 
«no8t  terrific  barking. 

•< «  Be  quiet,  Tom,*  said  Mr  Abberly, 
.— *  Maria,  ny  angel,  do  keep  the  childreB 
aUll.' 

"  '  Ma,'  exclaimed  Maria  junior,  *  I'm 
»ot  to  lose  my  wine,^-«m  I,  pa  ?' 

** '  No,  my  love,  to  be  sure,'  said  Ab^ 
berty ;  *  Come  here  and  fetch  it  yourself, 
my  darling.' 

*• «  She  liad  better  drmk  it  thgre,  Mr 
A.,*  said  the  prudent  mother. 

^  And  accurdingly.  under  the  mrveU" 
lance  of  his  wife,  who  kept  watching  him 
as  to  tbe  exact  quantity,  perkMlically 
cautioning  him  with— there,  my  love- 
there,  my  dear— that  will  do— no  more, 
my  love,  &c.— -Mr  A.,  as  she  Bloomtlmrify 


cafled  him,  poared  oat  Mofller  Mtgkn» 
of  port  wine,  aa  prescribed  by  Doeior 
Mango,  for  his  daughter. 

**  OM  Arden,  whose  patienee  was  near- 
)y  eshaustedv  and  who  thought  that  Mia 
Abberly  was,  tike  Lady  OorM  cfaaira 
upon  state  occasions,  screwed  ta  her 
]4ace,  sought  what  be  coasiderad  a  ^ 
voarable  '  lall,'  as  tbe  saitors  aall  it,, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Ab> 
berly's  plan  lor  tbe  rederaptkm  of  fab 
nephew  actually  was,  and  had  |ost  woond 
himself  into  an  interrogative  shape,  when 
Mrs  AUieriy  called  his  attenttan  by  ob^ 
serving,  *  that  a  certain  Kttle  kaly,*  look- 
ing very  archly  at  Miss  Maria,  *  wanted 
very  much  to  let  him  hear  how  weH  she 
could  repeat  a  little  poem  without  book.* 

**  Mrs  Abberly  had  prepased  Louisa 
for  this,  by  whispering  to  her,  that  such 
exhibitions  createdemalatioa  in  the  nur- 
sery,  and  that  DiMm  was  a  very  aupcricr 
person,  and  with  Miss  Gubbins,  (who  was 
quite  invaluable,^  brought  them  on  de- 
lightfully. 

«* « I  shall  be  charmed,  eaa'aaa^'  asid 
the  Colonel,  heaving  «  aighb  And  ae» 
oordingly  tbe  child  stood  up  at  hie  aide, 
and  began  ttat  beaatiful  bit  of  DnrhaaM 
ism  so  extremely  popnhup  ia  the  loawr 
forms  of  prepanrtoTf  acfaools,  called 
<  The  Beggar's  PeUtion.*  Arden  eaaM 
not,  liowever,  suppreasa  sigmflcssit 
lation,  quite  intelligible  ta  fcia 
when  the  dear  little  Marm,  aasalling  of 
soap  and  bread  and  battel^  with  her 
shouiders  pushed  back,  iter  head  stuck 
up,  and  her  ckmeula  developed  like 
dnuD-sticks,  squeaked  out  •the  vpeaing 
Kae— 

" '  Pity  the  lonows  of  a  poor  old  aaa,*^ 

**  <  Ah  !'— exdaimed  Arden,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  back  hia  duir  and 
twirling  his  thumbs. 

•« '  PHy  the  flonowt  of  A  poor  eU  »»/ 

continued  tbe  sweet  innocent, 

'* '  WKow  ttembUBgHmlii  bn  boK  Idm  to  a» 
door, 
Whoie  daoe  are  dwilden'd  to  Istoitoit  bsb» 
Oh »  '^ 

"'GiTereUef, 
said  Mrs  Abberly. 

"'OivsolM^' 
aaid  the  chiM, 

•«  •  And  nmrm''^ 
continued  Mrs  Abberly. 

<« '  Give  alMf  aad Hmivcbv* 
repeated  Maria, 


•Well,  what's  next?*  said  Mr  Abberfy. 
" « GIvealeef  And  HwvcBriNll  whaTiftimir' 
said  the  child. 


Xtm  9erm»  tf  S^jfing9  mmi  Domg$. 


iMitiiiif'her  little  hei^— 

« H«f  B  wiU  Mes  your  •ton? 

«  Wkjwjott  md  it  yeitei^y»  mr 
whhttut  nuwini  %  angte  woi^* 


MidthecbUd. 

«• «  N«ir  tiMt'i  bH  letnit  fro«  the  book» 
Cbtond.'  leU  Bin  Abherly,  ^^net  by 

^  ^  Very  ptetty  indeed^  ma*am»*  said 
the  Colonelt '  veiy  clever  !* 

^  '  Ab !  but  tbeie  are  six  more  Tcrtei, 
dr.*  caid  S(^hy ;  *  sIm  only  knows  threes 
— Icamsay'enaUr 

^  *  Tliat  yon  eanV  nid  Tom;  *I csai 
eay  'em  better  than  you;  beaidei^  1  can 
my  ail  about '  The  Blaek4)eetle'8  Ball,' 
and  <  The  Biitt  and  the  Watering-pot.* 

«« «  Oih  ytt« story-tdler.  Torn!' 

*^^\m9k*  said  Tom ;  ^yon  may  90  and 
MkMisa  Gnhbmaif  IcanV 

^  »I  JoMiv  yott  ean%  Tom»  and  Mirn 
CWhmeaaidaeoiilyyeMHdBy/  mpUcd 

•«« 0Mh,  hnsh,  my  dearsV  said  Hw 
amaiev  of  the  honae;  *  nerer  mind  who 
caya  that;  yon  Icnow  you  are  ^der  than 
ToBB,  my  tovtu  Pn^,  ColoneU*  said  the 
Ibnd  Either,  turning  to  the  i^Uafced  old 
'  do  yon  think  Sophgf  glows  like  her 
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that  he  thought  Louisa  had  belter  go  and 
change  her  dress,  hep'mg  that  a  move  oir 
her  part  would  induce  the  mistiem  of  tho 
house  to  eany  off  her  troop  of  ehickens. 
Kor  was  he  wrong  in  his  eipcetationst  al- 
though  Hie  operatioa  was  not  so  speedily 
effected  as  he  imagined.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  re-ringing  the  bell,  re-summoning 
the  servant,  re-ordering  Dawes^were  all 
to  be  performed  in  detail,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly gene  through,  with  that  sort  of 
mechanical  precision,  which  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  was,  as  Mrs  Abber- 
ly  had  said,  <  their  constant  custom  in  the 
afternoon*  to  parade  their  promising  pro- 
geny after  dinner. 

'*  The  various  fidgettiagsand  twistings 
of  the  old  Aiden,  whose  age  and  disposi- 
tion militated  oonsidemUy  against  any-> 
thing  like  a  rastmint  upon  bis  fecUngs, 
and  whose  manner  generally  indicnted 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  had  not  esca- 
ped the  observatien  of  Airs  Abber^,  who 
saw  with  a  nwther'a  eye  that  •  the  Colo* 
nel  was  not  fend  of  chiMien.*  It  wna 
highly  eomplimeataiy  to  her  peroeption 
upon  this  point,  that  the  old  gendeman 
whispered  in  a  sort  of  mingled  agony  and 
triumph  to  Louisa  as  she  passed  him,  in 
leaving  the  dinner-parlour  with  all  the 
young,  fty,  *  Oh,  for  the  days  of  good 
King  Herod.'  This  fistal  speech  was 
overheaid  by  Mrs  Abberly,  and  when  the 
exemplary  parent  was  ounfiding  to  tlm 
trusty  Dawes  the  little  community,  whose 
appetites  for  supper  had  been  sharpened 
by  the  fruits,  sugars^  wines,  creams,  and 
sweetcakes^  with  which  they  bad  been 
crammed  after  dinner,  she  observed  to 
that  trusty  servant, '  that  Colonel  Arden 
waenest  door  to  a  brute.'  *' 


« <  Yerj(  Uke  mdeed**  swd  the  Cokmel ; 
9t  the  sajne  ngioment^  patting  Master  Ro- 
bert on  the  he«dL  who  happened  to  be 
standing  by  him,  playing  with  his  watch- 
dmin  and  aeals;— >the  merry-andrew 
dresses  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  not  very  distinctly  nmrldog  the 
diftienee  in  their  sexea. 

**  About  this  period  the  Colonel,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  despair,  observed. 

The  Wate,  however,  must  needa,  after  having  his  other  bottle,  acUomn  to 
the  dntwing-room.  Mark  the  aeqoel.  Mrs  Abberly  having  overheard  the 
cobneL'a  oondading  speech  in  the  drawing-room,  waa  ordsnng  the  children 
out  of  the  dnwing-room  the  moment  she  saw  the  old  sinner  enter  it ;  hut  the 
cdoodi  makes  a  very  handsome  apology — ^indeed,  everything  is  smoothed  over, 
and  Uie  coffee  enpa  are  filled*  Mrs  Abberly,  in  fact,  (let  us  take  the  noveU 
istTs  own  WQvds  wherever  we  can,) 


«*  fdt  almost  pleased  with  the  Colonel, 
when  he  eiAed  her  favourite  Tom,  (without 
exception  the  rudest  and  snipidest  boy  in 
Chrisiandom,)  end,  i^ecinghim  paternally 
at  his  side,  hifpsk  to  qucs&n  him  on  sun- 
^y  topics  usually  resorted  to  upon  similar 
OTBasiniis.  Fnm  this  promiring  lad  the 
old  gentleasan  learned  that  four  and  four 
make  moe,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
was  the  laat  of  the  Roman  Gmperon,  that 
gunpowder  was  invented  by  Guy  Fawkes, 
and  that  the  first  man  who  went  up  in  an 
air-balloon  was  Cliristopher  Columbus.  In 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  these  answecs,  he 
xamiynd  a  satisfactory  corroboratioa  of  his 


constant  remark  upon  the  edacation  of  boys 
at  home,  under  (he  snperintendance  of  mam- 
mas and  governesses,  and  had  dismissed  his 
young  fnend  with  an  approving  compli- 
ment, when  the  boy,  wiJung  to  shew  tnat 
he  knew  more  than  the  old  man  thought  • 
foe,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  asked  hun, 
who  Hved  next  door  to  him  ? 

^^  •  Next  door  to  fii«,  my  fine  fellow,* 
said  the  ColoneU  ^  why,  nobody ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  live  in  the  country  far  from  any 
ether  house — my  next  neighbour  is  Lord 
Malephant.' 

*•*  ^  Ah  !*  said  Tom,  *  and  is  he  a  bmt^ 
sir?' 
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"  <  Ko,  my  dear,' answered  the  Colonel ; 
*  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  one  of  my 
oldest  friends.* 

. «( « Ah,  then,*  said  the  boy,  *  who  lires 
on  the  other  side  of  you  ?* 

■'  *•  Why,  my  neighbour  on  the  other 
side,'  said  the  Colonel,  surprised  at  the  ap« 
parently  unnatural  inquisitiveness  of  the 
ehild,  ^  is  the  rector  of  my  parish.* 

'<  Is  he  a  brute,  sir  ?*  enquired  Master 
Abberly. 

'*  '  No,  my  dear,'  said  the  Colonel ;  '  a 
pattern  for  country  clergymen — ^never  did 
there  exist  a  better  man/ 

*'  ^  Ah  !*  said  Tom,  evidently  disap- 
pointed. 

'« •  Why  do  you  ask  ?*  said  his  father. 

•'  « I  don't  know,*  replied  the  boy. 

cc  (  Vou  should  never  ask  questions, 
child,  without  knowing  why,*  said  papa. 

•c « I  (la  know  why,  only  I  shan't  tell,*  said 
Tom. 

«' « I  desire  you  vitf,  Tom,'  said  hn  pa- 
•  lent,  anticipating  a  duplay  of  that  preoo- 
doos  wit,  for  which  the  danderheaded  ass 
was  so- celebrated  in  his  own  family. 

>«  •  Oh,  I'll  teU  it,  if  you  like  I  it's  only 
because  I  wanted  to  know  which  of  them 


gentlemen  was  brutes,*  said  the  boy. 
(^ «  Why, my  fine  fellow?' said  the 
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nel,  whose  curiosity  was  whetted,  by  the 
oddity  of  the  questions. 

"  '  Why,'  replied  Tom,  '  because  when 
mamma  was  talking  to  Dawes  jast  now, 
about  you,  she  said  you  was  next  door  to 
a  brute,  and  so  I  wanted  to  know  who  he 
was.' 

**  This  was  the  signal  for  genend  conster- 
nation ;  Miss  Oubbins  heiuned  kmd,  and 
tumbled  over  the  music,  which  lay  on  the 
piano — die  eldest  girl  laughed  outright- 
Mr  Abberly  threatened  to  wliip  his  son  and 
heir — Mrs  Abberly  turned  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  Miss  Neville 
of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  charge 
against  her,  and  proclaimed  the  whole  ul 
fair  to  be  a  new  instance  of  Tomls  preco- 
cious archness,  and  a  mere  application  of 
his  own,  at  the  moment,  of  some  story  wfaidi 
he  had  heard  some  other  person  tell. 

'*  The  Colonel,  however,  joined  so  good- 
humouredly  in  a  laugh  with  his  niece,  at 
the  ndiveU  of  the  boy,  and  bore  the  atuck 
with  so  much  kindness,  that  Mrs  Abberiy, 
whatever  she  might  have  previously  thought 
or  said  upon  the  subject,  set  the  old  gentle^ 
man  down  as  a  ^  dear  kind  creature,'  and 
continued  praising  him  periodicallj  »^-»"g^ 
the  evening." 


Colo- 

Specimen  the  Second 
Shan  be  taken  from  another  story— that  ycleped  *'  Passion  and  Rrinciple." 
What  we  quote  is  a  mere  episode — ^a  sketch,  in  fact^  of  some  part  of  the  Hfe  of 
Major  General  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  K.C.B.  late  Commander-in-Chief  of 
his  Majesty's  forces  in  Bombay.  Suppose  the  General  as  yet  only  a  subaltern, 
and  newly  landed  in  India^'and  then  near  how  Theodore  reports  his  progress. 
Before  nine  months  had  elapsed,  be     weeks  after  her  first  interview  with  her 


had  fought  three  duels,  been  once  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  sent  to  Coventry 
by  the  regiment  half  a  dozen  times  for 
churlish  conduct ;  tired  therefore  of  the 
round  of  tiffing,  dining,  and  supping,  with 
a  set  of  men  by  whom  he  clearly  saw  he 
was  bated,  and  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  removal  of  the  regiment  to 
the  city  of  palaces,  (as  Calcutta  is  called 
in  India,)  to  unite  himself  to  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who  are  annually  sent  out 
to  the  white  flesh  market  of  the  East, 
like  unstamped  cards,  which  are  made 
for  exportation,  the  return  of  which,  to 
England  to  be  played  with,  incurs  a  hea- 
vy penalty.  Of  the  lady's  family,  friends, 
connexions,  or  circumstances,  he  of  course 
knew  as  little  as  she  knew  of  his ;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  accepted  his  offer  im- 
mediately  upon  its  being  made,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  her  female 
friend  and  con<^git^«>  who  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  a  rule  in  the  carnal 
bazar  of  Bengal,  for  Venture- Misses  to 
take  the  first  man  who  proposed ;  and 
accordmgly  Miss  Amelia  Fossdyke  be- 
came Mrs  Braahleigh   in  about  three 


future  husband. 

**  As  I  was  at  no  period  of  their  resi- 
dence there,  either  in  their  Bungalow,  or 
indeed,  in  India  itself,  it  Is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  they  passed  their  time.  I 
have  heard  that  he  was  chiefly  addicted  to 
cock-fighting,  in  which  humane  diversion, 
and  all  its  concomitant  pleasures  of  train- 
ing, feeding,  matching,  weighing,  and 
heeling,  he  took  great  delight,  and  con- 
sumed much  of  his  time ;  she  was  ami- 
able, placid,  and  contented,  and  became 
a  mother  during  the  fiirst  year  of  her  suff- 
rtage,  and,  occupied  with  her  Ayah  and 
baby,  went  on  pretty  well,  until,  as  the 
novelty  of  n^atrimoiiy  wore  off,  and  her 
laudable  determination  to  be  pleased  with 
India  and  her  husband  a  little  abated,  she 
began  to  discover,  as  all  his  acquaintan- 
ces had  discovered  long  before,  that  there 
never  existed  upon  earth  a  more  uncivi- 
lized disagreeable  animal  in  human  shape 
than  her  *  dear  Frederick  Brasbleigfa.' 

'*  It  so  happened,  and  such  things  will 
happen,  that  Mrs  Brashleigb,  who  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  graceful  beyond  the 
general  average  of  exportation  girts,  was 
at  a  public  entertainmeRt  at  QUcutta, 
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«nd  most  particularly  attracted  the  notice 
of  bit  Ezeelleiioy  the  then  Commander 
«f  the  forcea:— who  his  Ezcellenqr  was, 
I  dial]  keep  religiously  secret,  for  more 
icaaoaa  than  onei  ao  matter,  be  saw, 
and  admired  her,  discovered  her  name, 
hiquired  of  his  aid-de^camp  the  regiment, 
and  rank  of  her  husband,— whether  a 
King'a  officer?  or  Company's?  to  all  of 
ti4iich,  he  received  (as  generals  do,  when 
Ihey  aak  such  questions  of  their  staff)  an- 
swers clear  and  succinct,  which  appeared 
extremely  satisfactory ;  the  character  of 
the  lieutenant  was  sketchily  given,  and 
npon  reference  to  a  gay  lady  of  a  certain 
time  of  life,  high  in  favour  at  the  Pre- 
sidency, his  Excellency  was  satisfied 
that  the  plaintive  expression  which  Mrs 
Brashleigh's  features  occasionally  wore 
daring  the  evening,  resulted  from  some 
aeefet  sorrow,  some  silent  grief  connect- 
ed with  domestic  events,  and,  in  short, 
that  she  was  what  is  colloquially  called 
*  not  happy  with  her  husband.* 

**  His  Excellency  the  commander  of 
the  forces  caused  himself  forthwith  to  be 
httroduced  to  the  fair  mourner;  and  al- 
Uiongh  no  places  in  the  world  are  so  rt- 
dieuloiisly  ceremonious  as  our  oriental 
aetflementa  of  tea-dealers  and  cotton- 
pickers,  his  Excellency  waved  all  the 
usual  forms  which  are  so  jealously  adhered 
to,  in  order  to  give  the  money-making  ex- 
ilea  who  reside  there  something  like  im- 
portance in  their  banishment,  and  made 
the  amiable  during  the  evening  most 
charmingly  and  successfully. 

*<  Poor  Mrs  Brashleigh,  who  had  been 
long  enough  married  to  value  her  charms 
and  attractions  by  the  way  in  which  her 
husband  seemed  to  appreciate  them,  held 
them  in  no  great  estimation,  and  never 
dreamt  that  she  had  that  evening  captiva- 
ted the  gay  and  gallant  general  who  ruled 
and  reigned  over  his  Majesty's  forces  and 
those  of  John  Company  with  undivided 
power  and  control. 

^  Poor  unsuspecting  thing !  she  was 
doomed  very  soon  to  be  undeceived  upon 
this  important  point.  EaHy  the  next 
day,  she  and  her  loving  spouse,  who 
had  just  returned  from  cock-feeding, 
were  seated  at  tiffin  in  their  Bungalow, 
(some  fish  and  rice,  a  tureen  of  Mulica- 
tauny,  and  a  bottle  of  Hodson's  pale  ale, 
on  the  clothless  table,)  when  to  their 
surprise  and  amazement  one  of  the  aida- 
du-camp  of  his  Excellency  the  comman- 
dar-m-chief  made  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance. The  glittering  visitor  was  received 
by  the  lady  with  her  usual  goodnature 
and  kindness,  and  by  her  husband  with  a 
sort  of  sullen  impatience  not  unmingled 
with  moctificatwnythat  one  of  hia  Exeel- 
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Iency*s  staff  should  hare  detected  the  ir- 
regulartty  with  which  the  repast  had  been 
^put  down. 

« <  I  hope,*  8^  the  ud-dn-camp, '  you 
caught  no  cold  last  nighty  Mrs  Braah^ 
leigh?' 

«<!  don*t  ihmk  I  have,'  said  Mrs 
Brashleigh ;  for  she  was  afinaid  to  state 
distinctly  whether  she  had  or  had  not, 
until  her  husband  had  signified  his  will 
and  pleasure  whether  she  should  disclaim 
or  admit  the  apprehended  indisposition. 

<'  <  Not  she;  said  Brashleigh ;  *  she  is 
as  hard  as  iron,  Walford,  and  takes  more 
killing  than  a  badger.  I*m  afraid  you 
won't  like  our  tifiln,  Walford,  coming 
from  head-quarters ;  but  I  can't  help  it* 
I  have  no  regular  cook,  and  as  for  Ame- 
lia, she  can't  manage  anything  m  our 
way.' 

***l  hate  tiffed,'  said  Walford,  <and 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare— I  have 
called  on  business.' 

« *  Oh,'  said  Brashleigh,  <  about  that  in- 
fernal fellow,  Magann,  I  suppose— ano- 
ther court  of  inquiry  ?' 

"  *  No,'  said  the  aid-du-camp, '  I  really 
don't  know  exactly  what' the  business  m; 
but  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to 
beg  you  will  call  on  his  military  secretary 
to-morrow  as  early  as  you  conveniently 
can,  after  morning  parade.' 

**  <  Not  regimental  business  then  ?'  said 
Brashleigh,  who  had  just  involved  him^. 
self  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  brother- 
officer,  who  happened  unfortunately  to  be 
decidedly  in  the  right. 

^  *  I  fancy  not,'  said  Walford,  who  ap- 
peared during  the  conversation  to  treat 
Mrt  Brashleigh  with  the  most  marked 
deference  and  respect^  '  but  I  know  no- 
thing more  than  I  am  bid  to  know.' 

**  *  That's  the  case  with  you  grandees,' 
said  Brashleigh :  '  thank  Gtod  I'm  inde- 
pendent of  everybody.  I  do  my  duty,  and 
don't  care  three  cowries  either  for  the 
general  or  my  own  commanding  officer; 
and  bow  you  can  live  the  life  of  an  aid- 
du-camp,  always  bowing  and  cringing, 
and  smirking  and  smiling,  and  carrying 
hats  and  messages,  and  carving  at  dinner, 
and  playing  at  cards,  and  trying  horses, 
and  riding  backwards  in  coaches,  I  don't 
in  the  least  comprehend :  for  my  port  I'd 
starve  first.* 

(( <  Your  satire  upon  dependants  foils 
harmless  to-day,  Brashleigh,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,'  said  Walford ;  <  for  I  join 
my  regiment,  which  is  ordered  on  service, 
and  quit  his  Excellency's  staff  to-mor- 
row.' 

«*  *  You  are  right,  Walford,  you  are 
right,'  said  the  animated  subaltern ;  *  free 
and  easy,  bread  and  cheese  and  liberty,  is 
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my  motto ;  how  happy  youMl  Teel  when 
oiice  yo«  aro  oat  of  harneis !" 

**  <  1  have  had  every  reason  to  be  gmte- 
fU  to  the  general,'  aald  Walford;  'he has 
been  kindest  of  the  kind  to  me,  and  has 
never  exacted  half  the  duties  whieh  be 
hadatighttoelaim.* 

« <  His  fixeeUency  seems  an  extreme- 
ly pleasant  man»*  said  Mrs  Brashleigh. 

««His  £xoeUency,'  said  WaUord, 
« we«ld  becstremely  well  pleased  to  hear 
that  yon  think  80»  Mrs  Brashlcigli.' 

«*  *  iSAtf  /'  said  Brashleigh ; '  bow  should 
aim  know  anything  about  generate  ?— why 
her  father  was  a  hatter  in  the  Poultry,  or 
some  such  place.  She*d  call  anything 
gentlemanly  and  pleasant  that  was  a  cut 
■hove  the  eouoter.' 

«<  <  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia,  *  I  on- 
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**  *  Keep  your  observations  to  yourself, 
thc%  ma'aB^'  said  Bras^eigb,  *  and  go 
snd  nurse  your  little  child — I  hear  it 
squailiag  again.  There  never  was  so 
peevish  a  brat  in  Bengal  as  your  pet  lamb. 
Come  go,  ma'am,  and  make  them  keep  it 
attU.' 

M  The  teara  stood  in  the  poor  young 
creature's  eyes,  and  casting  a  glance  at 
Walford,  she  pushed  her  plate  away  from 
her,  hastily  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

•<  *  Now  that's  what  she  calls  fine  : 
she'd  have  asade  a  capital  actress,'  said 
her  husband.  '  She  thinks  you'll  pity  her, 
and  set  me  down  for  a  brute  and  a  tyrant 
li-^hat's  just  her  way.' 

<«  •  Well,'  said  Walford,  anxioua  to  get 
away,  *  1  will  not  intrude  any  longer  9  you 
will  call  on  Mansei  to-morrow  as  soon  as 
yon  can?* 

<« « Can  ?— must  you  mean,*  said  Brash- 
leigh. <  I  must  go  full  fig,  I  suppose,  to 
the  military  secretary :  no  mufti— no 
white  jacket — no  being  comfortable.' 

**  •  I  think  yoa  bad  better  be  dressed,* 
■aid  Walford,  '  for  I  rather  believe — I 
doB*t  know,  that  his  Excellency  wishes 
to  speak  to  you  himself.' 

•<  •  Oh,  then,'  said  Brashleigh,  <  I'd 

bet  fifty  rupees  I  know  what  he  is  after.' 

**  *  The  deuce  you  do,'  thovgki  Walford. 

<* '  Great  men  always  want  something 

when  they  ara  so  devilish  civil  to  little 

ones,'  said  Brashleigli. 

**  Walford  was  startled  by  this  observa^ 
tkm,  and  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
his  Jriemd  might  suspect  the  real  object 
of  his  Excellency's  desire  to  see  him,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  but  few  things  in 
the  world  which  a  commander  of  the 
forces  can  possibly  want  from  a  lieMo* 
nanu 

«*  *  Indeed,'  said  Walford,  <  I  can't  as- 
sist you  in  your  sunnisea.' 


**  *  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  give  him 
of  my  Malay  cocks,'  said  Brasi^ 
leigh— <  that'a  it,  you  may  depend  upo» 
it ;  he  wants  to  mend  the  breed.' 

'*  An  irresistible  smile  played  over  WaU 
fold's  countenance  at  this  anno— cement 
of  the  lieutenant's  suspkUona ;  and,  after 
again  assuring  him  that  he  really  did  not 
know  what  his  Excellency'a  object  wasb 
the  gallant  aid-du-camp  asounfeed  hia 
little  Arabian,  and,  followed  by  his  sieeal 
full  speed,  galloped  away  to  head  qaar 
ters  to  report  progress. 

•<  When  he  departed,  Brashleigh  n^ 
turned  to  the  room  where  tiffin  waa  stiil 
on  the  table,  and  having  regaled  himaelf 
with  all  the  different  d^ees  of  the  then 
fovourite  Indian  beverage^  in  as  many 
distinct  tumblers,  from  Sangaree  the  fir^ 
to  Ssngrorum  the  last^  proeeededb  half 
asleep  and  half  stupid*  with  the  aid  of 
his  servant,  to  buckle  on  his  aoeontre. 
ments,  and  betake  himself  to  aftcmooii 
parade. 

**  His  poor  wife  remained  with  her 
hapless  child  until  hia  return,  which  oe- 
curred  at  a  late  hour,  just  in  time  to  an- 
nounce that  he  should  dine  at  the  aMaib 
-—a  measura  he  often  adopted,  not  bo- 
cause  he  liked  the  society  of  hia  brother 
ofilcers,  or  received  the  smallest  gmtiA* 
cation  from  visiting  them,  but  becauae  he 
knew  they  were  always  happier  and  more 
comfortable  when  he  was  absent.  Thi% 
and  the  desire  to  show  that  he  had  n 
right  (for  he  had  a  great  notion  of  his 
righis)  to  be  there,  generally  led  him  into 
their  company  about  twice  or  three  times 
in  each  week,  upon  which  oocaafona  he 
generally  involved  himself  in  some  new 
scrape,  and  excited  some  new  diif^uaL 

<*  On  the  particular  occasion  under  dia- 
cusskm,  he  signalixed  himself  by  the  dis* 
play  of  his  independent  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  whom  he  denounced  in  lersss 
hardly  decent,  and  not  quite  safe,  even  at 
a  mesa-table,  for  having  tyrannised  over 
some  poor  fellow  of  his  acquaintanee^ 
and  stopped  his  promotion,  to  fevonr  a 
proiegS  of  his  own ;  and  swore,  that  if  kg 
were  Jadoon,  he  would  do  thiM,  and  he 
would  say  thai,  and  he  would  write  hoase 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  he  would  never 
submit  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  a  tool 
of;  hg  would  have  justice,  thp  birthright 
of  a  British  soldier;  and  thua  the  con- 
versation was  engrossed,  and  the  even, 
mg's  harmony  destroyed,  by  one  of  Lien- 
tenant  Brasbleigh's  edifying  exhibitions 
of  military  independence,  good  taatc^  and 
good  sense. 

**  The  morning  came^  and  with  it,  p»> 
rade— Halt,  left  wheel-^fiKmt— die«s»  as 
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usml ;  then  breakfiut,  and  more  qoamU 
ling  with  poor  Mrs  Bnuhleigh,  to  whom, 
for  the  lif^.third  time,  he  mentioned  bow 
hitterly  he  repented  having  married  her, 
upbraided  her  with  low  birth,  swore 
that  fee  had  been  tricked  and  deceived* 
and  wished  himself  dead,  which,  being 
calaaly  interpreted  by  hia  better  half,  was 
tnmahited  into  a  wish  that  whe  were  dead, 
and  he  rid  of  her. 

**  After  parade,  however,  Lieutenant 
Brashlesgfa  betook  himself  to  the  oiBee 
of  Major  Mansel,  the  Military  Secretary, 
where  he  reaaaiiied  for  opwaids  of  an 
hear.  When  he  returned  home,  he  ap- 
peared to  he  in  an  extraordinary  hnmour ; 
he  seemed  nearly  good-tempered,  spoke 
almost  kindly  to  his  poor  wife,  whose 
beautiful  eyes  were  actually  reddened  and 
swollen  with  tears:  something  very 
strange  bad  evidently  occnrred ;  he  was 
an  altered  man,  and  she  an  astonish- 
ed woman;  he  dined,  however,  at  the 
mesa,  and  there^  when  reminded  of  what 
be  had  said  the  night  before,  seemed  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  buiy  all  recollection 
of  his  fDmer  conduct  and  conversation  in 
obliVMO.  His  brother  officers  wondered 
at  the  sttbdned  and  softened  tone  of  the 
boiatenms  lieutenant^  and  were  marvel- 
ling nt  tiie  stmge  alteration  so  suddenly 
effected  in  his  manner,  and  the  tone  of 
his  observations  upon  his  superiors,  here- 
tofsre  the  constant  objects  of  his  vitu- 
petntieny  when  the  orderly-book  was 
brooglit  to  one  of  the  captains  at  table 
by  bis  aerjennt.  He  opened  it,  and  the 
ezdamatioa  which  escaped  him  as  he 
read  the  order  of  the  day,  exdtfd  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  surprise  in  all  around  him. 

" « I  wish  you  joy,  Brssbleigb,*  sakl 
Captain  Osborne,  returning  the  book  to 
the  seijeant.     '  Why,  this  u  a  surprise.  * 

^'  What  promotion?*  exclaimed  the 
present. 

** '  Rend— read  !*  was  tiie  general  cry. 

**  Osborne  took  back  the  orderiy4iook 
and  read  with  an  audible  voices— 

*  Bmtd-Qmnien,  Fort  WUSamf 

Febmttry  S,  1786. 

G.  O.-- His  Excellency  the  Commander 

hi  Chief  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 

lieutenant  Biashleigh,  of  the  *— - 

Begiment^  to  be  his  Excellency's 

Aid-dn-Camp,  vice  WaUbrdy  who 

jofaM  his  regiment. 

(Signed)     W.  Mansel,  MiL  Sec' 

**  A  thnnder-bolt— nn  apparition- 
Old  Kick  bimseli;  had  he  made  his  ap- 
pensnnce,  in  the  fiiU  uniform  of  the  corps, 
eooM  not  have  more  completely  surpri- 


sed  the  assembled  party  than  this  an- 
nouncement; indeed,  in  Brashleigh*' 
presence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  their  astonishment  I  That  so 
accomplished  a  person,  and  distinguished 
an  officer,  as  the  Commandei^in-Chlef, 
should  have  selected  from  amongst  all 
his  Majesty's  regiments  then  at  Foit 
l^lliam,  a  man  hardly  two  temoves  from 
downright  boorishness  for  one  of  his  per* 
sonai  staff,  seemed  like  a  miracle,  or  a 
proof  of  sudden,  and  violent  insanity  t 
they  looked,  and  winlced,  and  stared,  bat 
finally  drank  the  health  of  the  new  aid- 
du-camp  by  unanimous  consent,  eooao- 
ling  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  thehr 
contending  feelings  upon  the  subject,  with 
the  reflection,  that,  let  what  might  hap- 
pen, at  all  events  they  should  get  rid  of 
him. 

«  As  I  do  not  profess  to  detail  thfe  his. 
tory  of  Mr  Bmshleigli*s  early  life^  and  ns 
our  concerns  with  him  are  of  much  mon 
recent  date,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  folk>wing  week,  the 
new  aid-du-camp  shifted  his  quarters  Co 
the  general^s  house,  where,  with  the  ur- 
banity and  consideration  which  always 
marked  his  Excellency's  conduct,  his  E»- 
eellency  caused  rooms  to  be  fitted  up  for 
Mrs  Brasbleigh  and  her  dear  infent  :-^ 
that,  after  nine  or  ten  months  had  elap^ 
sed.  Lieutenant  Brasbleigh  became  the 
most  abject  sycophant  that  ever  crawled, 
devoted  his  days  to  tattling,  and  his  even- 
ings to  eaves-dropping,  to  collect  anec- 
dotes, scandal,  or  even  more  serious  mat- 
ter of  information  for  his  Excellency  :— 
that  he  was  the  warmest  advocate  of  all 
his  Excellency's  military  measures,  and 
the  constant  eulogist  of  his  Excellency's 
domestic  virtues :— that  Mrs  Brasbleagli^ 
shortly  after  the  appointment,  recovered 
her  health  and  good  looks  surprisingly  :— 
that  whenever  she  took  her  airings,  it 
was  in  the  lofty  phaeton  of  his  ExeeUency, 
(at  that  time  the  lasbionable  carriage  :)— 
that  whenever  she  went  to  parties,  his 
Excellency's  palanquin  attended  her:— 
that  her  control  over  her  husband,  and 
her  sovereign  contempt  for  him,  were  as 
evident  to  all  beholders  as  her  influenee 
over,  and  her  high  consideration  for,  the 
General :—  and  that  at  the  end  of  some 
ten  months,  she  presented  Lieutenant 
Brasbleigh  with  a  fine  boy,  which,  tfaoagh 
pronounced  by  the  lady's  female  friends  to 
be  *  the  very  hnage  of  his  father,*  did  not 
in  the  smallestdegree  resemble  her  former 
child,  who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  bom, 
dechired,  hy  the  same  competent  autho- 
rities, to  be  the  LieiRenant's  counter- 
part." 


.This^  we  think,  is  quite  excellent— «nd  so  buy  the  book,  j^ood  people  alL 
It  in  a  most  amusing  one  to  read  now,  and  moat  aisuredly  it  will  be  a  very 
oawianM  one  to  read  two  hundred  years  henoe  or  so. 
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WORKS  PIIEPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr  Aaron  Arrowsmith  will  shortly 
publish  Outlines  of  the  World,  exempli^ 
fled  in  Forty  fine  Engravings  of  the  va- 
rious Countries,  on  which  thsir  Post- 
roftdsand  SUtistical  Divisions,  as  well  as 
their  physical  features,  will  be  clearly  de- 
acribed. 

Mrs  Taylor  of  Oagsr  will  shortly  go 
to  press  with  a  work  entitled  The  Itine- 
lary  of  a  Thiveller  in  the  Wilderness ; 
addressed  to  those  who  are  performing 
the  same  Journey. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Wiffen*s 
Translation  of  Tasso  will  appear  in  April 
or  May. 

Mr  Pennington's  Former  Scenes  Re- 
newed ;  i>r.  Notes,  Classical  and  Histori- 
cal, taken  in  a  Journey  into  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders, 
«nd  Holland,  in  the  Tears  1818;  1819, 
1820,  and  1821,  will  soon  appear. 

A  Third  Part  of  Wbiter's  Universal 
£tymological  Dictionary,  in  4to,  is  now 
in  the  press. 

A  Third  Volume  of  Imaginary  Con- 
versations of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men.    By  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of 
the  late  Dr  Baillie,  with  an  Account  of 
bis  Life,  by  Mr  Wardrop,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

Popery  in  1824^  a  Circular  Letter  of 
Pope  Leo  tiie  Twelfth,  to  all  the  Patri- 
archs, Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bi- 
shops of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  the  Bull  of  Jubilee  for  the  Year  1825. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

The  Star  in  the  East;  shewing  the 
Analogy  which  exists  between  tlie  Lec- 
tures of  Freemasonry,  the  Mechanism  of 
Initiation  into  its  Mysteries,  and  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  George  Oliver, 
author  of  "  the  Antiquities  of  Freema- 
sonry." 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelsbon,  the 
Jewish  Philosopher;  including  the  cele- 
brated Correspondence  between  him  and 
J.  C  Lavater,  on  the  Christian  Religion. 
The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest 
Cave. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Friedrich  Schil- 
ler ;  witli  a  Critical  Account  and  Speci- 
mens of  his  Works.  I  voL  8vo,  with  a 
Portrait. 

The  Dublin  Philosophical  Journal  and 
Scientific  Review.  The  first  Number  wilt 
be  published  on  tbe  Ist  of  March,  1825; 


and  will  be  continued  on  tbe  1st  days  of 
March  and  November . 

A  volume,  entitled  Litene  Saera^  is 
now  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  a 
Comparison  between  the  Doctrine  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity. 

Memoirs  of  the  Winchester  Prelates. 
By  tbe  Rev.  &  H.  Cassan. 

A  New  System  of  Astronomy,  in  ait 
Parts ;  comprehending  the  Discovery  of 
the  Gravitating  Power,  the  efficient 
cause  which  actuates  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, &C. 

Dr  John  Evans's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Temper,  will  soon  appear. 

Tremaine ;  or,  the  Man  of  Refinement^ 
a  novel. 

A  volume  of  Poems,  entitled  Honrs  at 
Home,  by  Mrs  Cormach  Baron  Wilson, 
are  announced  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  Lord  Byron  en  Italic  et 
en  Grece,  ou  Aper^u  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses 
Ouvrages  d*apres  des  Sources  authen- 
tiques,  accompagn^  de  Pieces  ineditcs, 
et  d*un  Tableau  literaire  et  politique  de 
CCS  deux  Contr^es.  Par  le  Marquis  de 
Salvo. 

Fasciculus  Poeticus ;  or,  a  New  Ctasric 
Guide  to  Latin  Heroic  Verse,  is  announ- 
ced  for  publication. 

Thoughts  on  the  Police  of  Enghmd ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  znA  the  Disposal  of  CriminaUi 

Conversations  on  tlie  Eridenees  of 
Christianity,  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  by  one  of  the  authors  of  **  Re- 
jected Addresses,"  are  in  the  press. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Luke,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr  Frederick  Schleiermadiar, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Transistor, 
containing  an  Account  of  tbe  Controver- 
sy, respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Three 
First  Gospels,  since  Bishop  Marsh's  Dis- 
sertation. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  H.  Denrent 
Conway. 

Letters  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Hastings  on 
the  Indian  Press.  With  an  Appesl  to 
Reason  and  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  general.  By 
a  Friend  of  Good  Government. 

Husband. Hunting;  or,  tbe  Moth^ 
and  Daughter.  A  Tale  of  Fashionsble 
Life. 
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TnvtAs  in  Greece^  accompanied  with 
Critical  and  Archaeological  Researches ; 
and  illustrated  by  Maps,  and  numerous  En- 
gravings  of  Ancient  Monuments  recent- 
ly discovered.  By  Dr  P.  O.  Erbndsted, 
U.H.P.P.A.&  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Danebrog,  and  Agent  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  J)enmark  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
accompanied  by  a  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1335,  or  of  the  States- General 
under  King  John.  By  A.  Thiers  and  Fe- 
lix Bodin.     Translated  from  tlie  French. 

Tales  of  Faith  and  Feeling.  By  the 
author  of  Zeal  and  Experience. 

There  is  announced  for  early  publicatioo, 
by  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  ^^  Views 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Pahice  of  Brigh- 
ton,*^ by  John  Nash,  Esq. ;  to  consist  of 
picturesque  views^  in  colours,  of  the  entire 
building  and  principal  offices,  taken  from 
the  gardens ;  also  views  of  the  chief  apart- 
ments, as  completed,  with  their  furniture 
and  decorations,  &c  Only  250  copies  are 
to  be  printed. 

The  sixth  quarto  volume  of  Dr  Lingaid*s 
Hbtory  of  England  is  in  the  press. 

Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c 
With  an  Appendix ;  being  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  intended  second  volume  of  that 
work.     In  the  press. 

Collections  from  the  unpublished  Works 
of  the  same  Author. 

The  Remains  and  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.  B.  Curate  of  Do- 
noughmorc,  and  author  of  the  *•*'  Lines  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.** 

Songs  of  the  Greeks,  translated  into 
Englisfa  verse  ftom  the  Roman  text,  edited 
by  M.  Fanriel,  with  additions  by  C.  B.  She- 
rman, Esq.  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sermons,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lus- 
oombe,  from  the  French  Protestant  Conti- 
nental Divines,  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion. 

Among  the  works  of  art  announced  for 
an  early  appearance,  is  *'  A  Series  of  Pic- 
feoresique  Views  in  London  and  its  Envi- 
rons ;**  engraved  by  Charles  Heath,  from 
drawings  by  P.  Dewint,  W.  Westall,  A.R. 
A.,  and  F.  Mackenzie.    It  ia  intended  to 
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consist  of  12  numbers,  each  eontainixig  five 
engravings,  with  letter-press  descriptions. 

Captain  Gordon  Laing  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  Travels  through  Timanneey 
Kooranko,  and  Soolima  countries,  to  the 
sources  of  Niger  and  RokeUa,  in  1822, 
with  map  and  plates. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  work  is  about 
to  appear,  entitled  Annulosa  Javanica,  or 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  natural  affini- 
ties and  analogies  of  the  msects  ooUected  in 
Java,  by  T.  Horsefidd,  M.D*,  F.L.,  and 
G.S.  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  by  W. 
C  Macleay,  Esq. 

Dr  P.  M.  Latham  has  in  the  press  aa 
account  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent  in 
the  Geoersl  Penitentiary. 

Signs  before  Death,  and  authenticated 
Apparitions,  in  one  hundred  narratives, 
with  an  engraving  af^er  Hogarth. 

Mr  Lewis  is  engaged  in  engraving  a 
Portrait  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr  Slater,  which  is  to  be  cir- 
culated among  subscribers  only,  and  the 
personal  Mends  of  that  Nobleman. « 

In  a  few  dajrs,  Odes  and  Addresses  to 
Great  People,  ^'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  !** 
Matthews*  Trips. 

A  book  is  in  the  press,  entitled  ^'  The 
Present  State  of  the  Mines  in  Mexico,  Chi- 
U,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  represented  from  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  furtlier  illustrated  by 
Extracts  from  popular  writers,  with  notes 
and  general  remarks  on  the  operation  of 

mining." 

The  Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  an 
unpublished  Journal  of  the  Earl  or  Leices- 
ter, and  original  Letters  of  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, edited  by  R.  W.  Blaoowe,  are  an- 
nounced. 

Two  volumes  of  Poems,  by  Henry  Nede^ 
are  in  the  press,  and  a  third  volume  prepa- 
ring  for  publication. 

History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Raphael,  from  the  French  of  M.  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy. 

The  Plays  of  Shirley,  with  notes  and  a 
Critical  Essay,  by  M'illiam  Gifibrd,  ara 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  a  Conclusion  to  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  by  Madame  Montolieu* 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Isle  of  Bilms— The  City  of  the 
FUgue — and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Wilson.    A  new  edition.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  Italy,  from  the  Jour- 
sal  of  the  late  John  Bell,  Esq.  of  Edin- 
burgh.  In  one  vol.  post  quarto,  with  8 
plates. 

Common  Events.  A  continuation  of 
Rich  and  Poor.  Post  8vo. 

Vol.  XVIL 


Nearly  ready,  a  volume  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic for  the  use  of  St  George's  Church, 
£dinburgh,containing  Psalm-tunes,  Sano- 
tuses,  I>)xologies,  &c.  with  an  acpom^ 
paniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piauo-foite. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  original,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  has  been  carefuUj 
corrected.     By  Mr  R.  A.  Smith. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Ez- 
«H 


Iforka  Preparing  for  PtUfOcation. 
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change*  Promisaory  Notes,, Bank  Notes, 
&c.  Py  Ilobert  Thomson,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate.   8vo. 

On  the  Advancement  of  Society,  in 
Sciences,  Civilisation,  and  Religion.  By 
James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers.  8vo. 

A  Dictionary  of  Midwifery,  compre- 
hending the  Discipline  and  Management 
of  the  Various  orders  of  Parturition,  and 
the  $ymptoms(  Treatment,  &c.  of  the 


CFcb. 


Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By 
Alexander  Hamilton,  M.D.,  P.R.&E. 
8ic.  8cc. 

The  Magic  Ring.  A  Romance  f^om 
the  German  of  Frederick  de  la  Motte 
Fouqu6.     3  vols.  12mo. 

Major  Practicks,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  and  other  lAw  MS&  With  notes 
by  John  Hope,  Esq.  Solicitor- Genefid  for 
Scotland. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NfiW  PUBLTCAITONS. 


LONDON. 


ARCHTrECTUBE. 

Numbers  I.  and  IL,  to  be  continued 
weekly,  of  a  Dictionary  of  Architecture, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  Theoretic,  De- 
corativfy  and  Mechanical.  By  Robert 
Stoart,  Esq.  Architect  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer, 

The  Elements  of  Civil  Architecture, 
according  to  VitruTius  and  other  ancients, 
and  the  most  approved  practice  of  modem 
authors,  especially  Palladio.  By  Henry 
Aldrich,  D.  D.  Thinslated  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Smyth,  LL.  B.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

AmtONOHY. 

Urania's  Mirror;  or,  a  View  of  the 
Heavens;  on  a  plan  perfectly  original. 
Designed  by  a  Lady.  The  work  consists 
of  32  large  cards,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented all  the  Constellations  visible  in 
the  British  Empire.  Fitted  up  in  an 
elegant  box,  price  L.1,  8s.  plain,  or  L.], 
14fS.  beautifully  coloured. 

BIBUOGBAFUY. 

Plart  i  IL  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books ; 
contain  og  a  most  extensive  Collection 
in  Theology,  Foreign  and  English;  in- 
cluding the  Holy  Scriptures  in  various 
Languages,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Ser- 
mons, Works  of  Port- Royalists,  &c.  to- 
gether with  a  Collection  of  Oriental  Ma- 
nuscripts, and  an  Appendix  of  Miscella- 
neous Articles.     By  James  Duncan. 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  containing 
nearly  9000  different  Works  in  Ancient 
and  Modem  Literature,  which  are  now 
on  sale,  with  the  prices  affixed  to  each 
article.     Catalogues,  price  28. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books 
as  are  of  general  use,  and  of  the  best  edi- 
tions, with  their  prices,  including  the 
Modern  Publications.  Intended  as  a 
.Guide  to  the  Purchasers  of  Legal  Works. 
3s.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica ;  a  Select  List  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Literature ;  with  Notes, 
Biographical,' Critical,  and  Bibliographical; 
intended  as  a  guide  to  the  consulution  of 


the  most  useful  miters  on  Biblical  Sub- 
jects. By  William  Orme,  Author  of  the 
♦'  Life  of  John  Owen,  D.  D." 

Part  II.  of  a  Catatogue  of  Books  on  sale 
by  John  Cuthelly  Middle-row,  Holbom, 
containing  his  Classes  of  English  and  La- 
tin Miscdlanies;  Theology,  English  and 
Foreign  ;  Books  of  Coins  ined  Medals,  in 
which  are  some  of  rare  occurrence  ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  may  curious  ar- 
ticles. 

Richard  Bayne^s  Cheap  General  Cata- 
logue of  Ancient  and  Modem  Books,  Eng* 
lish  and  Foreign,  including  many  curious 
and  rare  artides,  and  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  Litera- 
ture, with  a  large  coUection  of  Divinity, 
SermoQs,  and  MS.  Sermons,  &c.  &c 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Cambrian  Plutarch;  comprtring 
Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  By  John  H.  FUry,  Esq.  I  toK 
8to.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Fouche,  Duke 
of  Otranto,  Minister  of  General  Police  of 
France.     1  voL  8vo.     lie. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  1824 
and  5.     VoL  IX. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P.  Kenible, 
Esq.  including  a  History  of  &e  Stage,  fran 
the  time  of  Gairick  to  the  present  period. 
By  J.  Boaden,  Esq.  author  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Shakspeare  Portraits,  &c. 

In  two  volumes  8to,  with  a  portrait  en- 
graved by  Turner,  from  a  picture  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  price  jC1,8s.  boaida,  de- 
dicated by  most  gracious  permission  to  his 
Majesty. 

The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Fouche,  Duke 
of  Otranto,  Minister  of  the  General  Police 
of  France.  Trahslated  from  the  French. 
London — £I,  4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Principles  of  Elocution;  containing 
numerous  Rules,  Observations,  and  Ex- 
ercises.    ISmo.     4e.  GdMKmnd. 
'  Thfe  Engfish  Learner;  or,  a  Selectioa 
of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Vone,  adapted 
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MoiUhiy  Li$t  of  New  PMicationt. 


to  Uie  CM^fmAtf  of  U^  younger  classes  of 
Readers.  Fourth  edi'tion,  improved^ 
12aio.     2s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  the  Portuguese  Language ; 
contatning  JCzpressions  on  a  variety  of  8ub- 
jecU :  to  whidi  is  added,  a  Compendium 
of  the  Portuguese  Grammar,  &c.  By  D.  £. 
De  Lara,  author  of  a  ^'  Key  to  the  Spanish 
Language.*'    2s.  6d. 

Geography  for  Youth,  adapted  to  the 
different  classes  of  Learners.  By  the  late 
Rer.  John  Hartley. — Revised  by  his  8on. 

FINE  A&T8. 

John  Gil pio,  an  Engraving  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Picture  painted  by  X.  Stothard, 
Ssq.  R.  A.  from  the  well-known  humor* 
otts  Poem  of  Cowper,  engraved  in  the 
first  style  by  Mr  Wortliington.  Size  204 
inches  by  7.  Price  to  subscribers  11.  Is. 
Ph^ofo  on  French  paper,  21.  28.  India 
Firoofs,  21.  12s.  6d.  Etchings,  of  which 
a  very  few  have  been  taken,  II.  Is. 

No.  I.  of  a  Series  of  Plates,  carefully 
executed  after  the  Paintings  and  Sculp, 
tures  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the 
Florentine  school,  intended  to  illustrate 
the  gradual  advancement  of  the  Arts  from 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  close  of 
the  15th  Century.  By  William  Young 
Ottle/,  Esq.  In  iipperial  folio,  in  t>velve 
Monthly  Numbers,  each  containing  five 
Plates.  Price  II.  U.  A  very  few  Co- 
pies  will  be  printed  on  Colombier  Paper, 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  paper  Co- 
pies of  Mr  Ottley's  Italian  School  of  De- 
sign.    Price  11.  7.S. 

Illustrations  of  the  Novels  apd  Romances 
of  the  *^  Author  of  Waverley,"  entitled  The 
Pirate,  Formnes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  Qucntin  Diuward.  Engraved 
by  the  most  eminent  Artists ;  fzom  Paint- 
ings by  A.  Cooper,  R.  Am  W*.  Brocken- 
don,  and  J.  M.  Wright.  In  12mo,  price 
8s. ;  8yo,  12s.  ;  proofs  4to>  18s. ;  proofs 
on  India  paper,  imperial 4to»  £1,4b.  ;  proofs 
on  India  paper,  before  the  letters,  colom- 
bier 4to,  £1,  lOs. 

Westall*8  illustrations  to  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies ;  consisting  of  seven  plates,  in- 
doding  a  Vignette  Title-Page  to  bind  with 
the  votome,  exquisitely  engraved  on  steel, 
from  Designs  by  Richard  Westall,  Esq. 
5s.,  proofs  7a> 

Smith's  combined  View  of  the  Mountains 
and  Bivers  in  the  World ;  accompanied 
by  a  Table,  shewisg  the  relative  Heights 
snd  Lengths,  Item  the  latest  Authorities, 
eo  one  kige  Sheet,  price  8s.  plain,  or 
handsomely  coloured,  i2fc,  mounted  on  lol* 
lers,  and  varnished,  18s. 

HISZORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Afhirs  of  Europe  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  4tOb  2U  lOs.  6d. 
histoAt. 

The  History  of  Enghmd,  during  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  bcmg  a  Continua- 
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tion  to  Hume  and  SmoUett.  By  William 
Jones,  Author  of  the  History  of  Waldcn- 
sis.     3  vols.  X'l,  is. 

The  Beauties  of  Andent  English  and 
Scottish  History.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Caroline  Maxwdl,  Selector  of  ^^  The 
Beauties  of  Ancient  Eloquence,**  &c.  &c 
8s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  ou  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Modem  Pnietice  in  Appeals  to  the  House 
of  Ijords,  and  in  Proceedings  on  Claims 
to  Dormant  Peerages.  By  William  Ro. 
bert  Sydney,  of  Austinfriars/ Gentleman. 
14s. 

A  Collection  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  Banks  for  Savings  in 
England;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Forms 
of  Bonds,  &C.  Regulations  for  establish- 
ing Banks,  and  an  Interest  l^ble.  By 
W.  M.  Bythewood,  Esq.  of  Lincobi*t- 
Inn,  barrister  at  law.     43.  6d. 

The  Inquest  Juryraatrs  Guide,  con- 
taining  many  important  old  laws  and 
cnstoms  for  their  direction,  never  before 
published,  tracing  Trial  by  Jury.  By  a 
Citizen.    58. 

LAW. 

An  Essay  on  t/ses  and  Trusts,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Conveyances 
at  Common  Law,  and  of  those  which  de- 
rive their  eff^  from  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
By  Francis  Williams  Sanders,  Esq.  of 
Linco]o*a  Inn,  Barrister.  2  voU  8vOi 
ill,  10s.  4th  edition,  enlarged. 

A  few  Practical  Observations  on  mak- 
ing VV'iUs.  By  WUliam  Weatherby,  of 
Newmarket,  Attomey-at.Law.    4s.  Cd. 

MEDICINE  AND  StniGSEYt 

The  Village  Doctor;  or,  the  Art  of 
Curing  D/seases  rendered  familiar  and 
easy.     By  John  Scott,  M.  D.     3s.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of 
the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body  ;  with  the 
Papers  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
on  the  some  Subject.  By  Charles  Bell, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Instructions  to  Mothers  and  Nurses  on 
the  Management  of  Children.  By  James 
Kennedy,  M.D.  7s. 

Observations  on  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine 
and  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  in  Two  Lectures, 
delivered  in  the  School  of  Great  Wind- 
mill-street  By  Charles  Bell,  Sbrgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.     1  voL  4to.  18s. 

Ijawrence*s  Lectures  on  Physiology, 
2^1og79  Ai^d  the  Natural  History  of  Mao. 
10s. 

»         MUCELLANISa 

Bannantine*s  Key  to  the  Almanacks 
for  1825,  containing  the  Fasts,  Festivals, 
and  Saints'  Days,  the  Astronomical  and 
Chronological  terms;  with  a  Table  of 
the  Constellations,  and  number  and  mag- 
nitude of  their  Stars.     8s.  6d. 
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liettera  from  the  Irish  Highlands. 

Is  the  System  of  Slavery  sanctioned  or 
condemned  by  Scripture  ?  with  two  essays 
upon  the  state  of  the  Canaanite  and  Phi- 
listine Bondsmen  under  the  Jewish  Theo- 
cracy.     3s. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts.     7s. 

Trial  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Sense.  By 
the  Author  of  the  *<  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward  Irving."  Embellished  with  two 
beautifully  coloured  engravings,  designed 
and  executed  by  a  celebrated  Artist.  Ss. 

The  private  Journal  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan  ;  comprising  Original  Anecdotes  of 
the  French  Court ;  selections  from  her 
Correspondence ;  her  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation, &c.  &c. 

The  Writer's  Clerk ;  or,  The  Humours 
of  the  Scottish  Metropolis.  3  vols. 
L.1,  10s. 

The  Turf  Herald ;  or.  Annual  Racing 
Calandar  for  1824;  containing  ample 
I>etails  of  all  the  Meetings  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  with  copious  Indexes,  &c.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Remarks.  By  John 
Frost.     68.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Maker's  Guide ;  or.  Rules 
and  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Varnish- 
ing. Is.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion  against 
the  Decision  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland,  arising  out  of  a  case  brought 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which 
was  there  amicably  adjusted  by  all  the 
Parties  concerned.  By  Alexander  Flet- 
cher.     3s. 

The  Housekeeper's  Ledger;  a  plain 
and  easy  plan  of  keeping  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  Expenses  of  Housekeep- 
ing, and  the  elements  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. By  William  Kitchiner,  M.  D. 
Author  of  "  The  Cook's  Oracle."  4s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  works  of  Dr  Johnson, 
beautifully  printed  on  superfine  laid  pa- 
per, embellished  with  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved by  Worthington.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers 8s.  in  extra  boards.  This  edition 
will  be  comprised  in  9  volumes,  to  be 
published  monthly. 

The  Speak-Out  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priesthood  of  Ireland;  or,  Popery  Un- 
changeably the  Same,  in  its  Persecuting 
Spirit,  and  in  its  Determined  Hostility  to 
the  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  Re- 
port of  the  proceedings  at  the  Anniver. 
sary  of  the  Carlow  Bible  Society,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  November,  1824;  with 
apre&ce,  containing  *<  The  Marks  of  Cor- 
ruption in  the  Church  of  Rome."  By  the 
admirable  Skelton.     Price  Is. 

Letter-Press,  in  8vo.  Price  6s.  6d. 
with  the  Drawings  in  outline^  or  18e.  rich- 
ly eoloured. 


Monthly  List  of  New  Pubiicatiom. 


ZTA. 


The  History  of  Origins,  contunlng 
Ancient  Historical  Facts,  with  singular 
Customs,  Institutions,  and  Manners  of 
different  Ages.  By  a  Literary  Antiquary. 

Collins'  Memoranda  for  1825;  con- 
taininga  Diary  for  Memoranda,  Appoint, 
ments.  Bills  due,  List  of  Stamp  Duties^ 
Public  Offices,  and  a  variety  of  authen- 
tic and  most  useful  information. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Canning  on  the  State  of  tbe  Navy ; 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.     By  a  Eriend  to  the  Navy. 

Winter  Evening  Pastimes;  or.  The 
Merry-Maker's  Companion..  Selected, 
Altered,  and  Composed,  by  Rachael  Re- 
vel, Spinster.     4s.  6d. 

Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Qer. 
gy,  as  to  Ordination,  Licences,  Institu- 
tions,  Collations,  Induction,  &c.  with  Acts 
of  Parliament  reUting  to  tlieCleTg]r ;  and 
the  Forms  to  be  used.  By  Christopher 
Hodgson,  Secreury  to  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    Third  Edition. 

An  Epitome  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  in  Question  and 
Answer ;  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  their  studies  there. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  Charts  for 
1825.  5s.  8s.  and  lOs. 

A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
on  (he  best  means  of  obtainmg  Pure  and 
Less  Expensive  Elections  on  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  By  Samuel  Wells,  Esq. 

A' Letter  from  the  King  to  his  Catfaolie 
Subjects. 

Plain  Truths :  or,  a  Speech  which  may 
be  delivered  in  the  approaching  Session,  by 
any  Member  who  likes  it,  on  a  Motion  for 
going  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
upon  the  State  of  Irekind.  2s. 

Report  on  Rail-Roads  and  Locomotive 
Engines,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
projected  Rail- Road — By  Charles  Sylves- 
ter, Civil  Engineer,  LivcrpooL  2s. 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the 
Year  1823. 

Captain  Medwin  Vindicated  from  the 
Calumnies  of  the  Reviewers. 

An  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence ;  com- 
prising Directions  for  Practitioners,  in  the 
View  of  becoming  Witnesses  in  Coart^of 
Justice ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Professiooal 
Testimony.  By  John  Gordon  Smith,  M»D. 
12s. 

British  Code  of  Dud  :  a  Reference  to 
the  Laws  of  Honour,  and  the  Chancier  of 
Gentleman.    As. 

Remsrks  on  the  different  Systems  of 
Warming  aad  Ventilating  Buildings.  By 
G.  P.  Boice.  Second  Editkm.  Ss. 
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The  Fingerpgst ;  or.  Direct  Road  tnm 
Johii^*.Oro«t*ii  to  the  Land*8  End ;  beiog 
a  Disciyanoii  of  the  Railway  QuestioD.  8«. 

A  New  and  Easy  Introductioa  to  the 
Principles  of  Political  fieonomy.     la.  Od. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principal 
Circumstances  and  Events  relative  to  the 
late  Napoleon  ;  in  whidi.  are  investigated 
the  Charges  brought  against  the  govern- 
ment and  conduct  of  that  Individnid.  By 
Barclay  Mounteney. 

NOVEU  AND  TALES. 

Illustnitions  of  Lying,  in  all  its  Bran- 
ches. By  Amelia  Opie.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 

New  X^ndlord^s  Tales;  or,  Jedediah 
in  the  South.  2  vols.  149. 

The  Mirven  Family;  or,  Christian 
Principle  Developed  in  Early  Life.     Gs. 

The  Modern  Athens.  A  full  and  faith- 
ful Account  of  the  Men,  Women,  Things, 
Customs,  Opinions,  Gossip,  Love,  Law, 
literature,  and  so  forth,  of  that  ikletro- 
polis.     By  a  Modem  Greek. 

Rameses;  an  Egyptian  I^le:  with 
Historical  Notes  of  the  Era  of  the  Pha- 
robs.  3  vols.  L.  I,  lOs. 

Winter  Tales;  or,  European  Nights* 
Entertainments.  By  Maria  Scott.  With 
a  beautiful  frontispiece.  9s. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life ;  illustrative  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Conditions  of  the 
People.  With  designs  by  George  Cruick- 
sbank.     2  vols.   12s. 

Comic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies,  in- 
cluding the  Ches^land,  a  mock  heroic 
By  Charles  Dibdtn,  Esq.     8vo.  78. 

The  ludian  Novelists:  selected  from 
the  most  approved  Authors  in  that  Lan- 
guage ;  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  ar- 
ranged in  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Series.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Italian.  Accompanied  wiih  Notes,  Criti- 
cal and  BiographicaL  -By  Thomas  Kos- 
coe,  Esq.     £2,  28. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sayings  and  Doings. 
3  vols. 

POKTEY. 

Cantos  I  and  2,  of  the  Museum.  A 
Poem.  By  John  Bull.  Founded  on  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.     4>s. 

Hie  Bond.  A  dramatic  poem.  By 
Mrs  Charles  Gore.     5s. 

The  Festival  of  Flora;  a  poem.  By 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Chrichton.  With  Bo- 
epical  Notes  and  Engravings.  4s.  6d. 
plain ;  5s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Trojans ;  a  satirical  poem,  with 
illustrative  Notes.  By  the  Author  of 
•*  The  Greeks."     6s.  6d. 

Creation's  Friend ;  Lines  addressed  to 
and  published  with  the  approl>ation  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.     By  W.  R.  Hawkei. 


9Sf 

The  Poetical  Note-BooK  and  £pi. 
grammatic  Museum  ;  ornitaaniiig  upwards 
of  one  thousand  choiee  Epignuns,  Fan* 
ciful  Inscriptions,  and  Poetical  Moreeaux. 
By  George  Wentworth,  Esq.  Embel- 
lished with  a  beautiful  Vignette. 

Comic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies ;  in- 
cluding the  Chessiad,  a  Mock  Heroic.  By 
Charles  Dibdin,  Esq. 

Poems,  from  the  Portuguese  of  liouis 
De  Camoens,  with  Remarks  on  his  Life 
and  Writings,  Notes,  &c.  &c.  By  Lord 
Viscount  Strangford.   A  New  Edition,  78. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  and  Charges.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  Tliomas  Fanshaw 
MiddletoM,  D.D.  late  Ix>rd  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta. With  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  Hen- 
ry Kayo  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford.     1  vol.  14s. 

Observations  on  the  Religious  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By 
Joseph  John  Gumey.  8vo,  9s,  12mo, 
5s.  6d..    • 

The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Robert  Soothey,  Esq.  LL.D.  ;  on  his 
"Book  of  the  Church.*'  By  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.  of  Llncoln*s  Inn. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  at 
the  Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese. 
By  Henry  Eyder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.    Is.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer.  By  Hannah 
More.  Selected  and  compiled  by  herself, 
from  various  Portions  exclusively  on  that 
Subject  in  her  published  volumes.     Ss. 

The  Tlieological  Contrast ;  or,  Error 
Exposed  and  lYuth  Elucidated;  being  an 
Investigation  into  all  the  Systems  of  Re- 
ligion now  propagated  in  the  wholtf  worid. 
By  A.  J.  Lc  Cras.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Controversial  Tracts  on  Christiani^ 
ty  and  Mahommedanism.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.D.  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  And  some  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  Persia  transla- 
ted and  explained :  to  which  is  appended, 
an  additional  Tract  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  in  a  preface  some  account  given 
of  a  former  controversy  on  this  subject, 
with  ample  extracts  from  it.  Dedicated 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
K.G.,  &C.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  &  Lee, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.     L.  1,  5s. 

The  Crisis;  or,  an  Attempt  to  show 
from  Prophecy,  illustrated  by  the  Signs  of 
the  Times,  the  Proiipects  and  the  Duties 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  present 
period;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  probable 
destmy  of  England  during  the  predicted 
DesolatioD  of  die  Papal  Kingdoms.  By. 
6 
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tlie  IUt.  Bdwtrd  Oooper,  Rector  of  Him- 
ttaU,  RidwaHy  iU)d  of  VouU,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford  7«* 

A  View  ofSUvcpj  in  connection  witJti 
Cltfistianity,  beivg  the  substance  of  a  IMs- 
Goune  delivered  in*  the  Wesleyan  Chapd, 
Stoney^hilU  Jamaica,  Sept.  19,  1824.  By 
Robert  Youngs  Wesleyan  Missionarr  ; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Missionaries  in  that  coonec- 
tion  at  a  General  Meeting  held  in  King- 
ston, Sept  6,  1824.     Is.  6d. 

Jewish  Antiquities  ;  or,  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  ThrecFirst  Books  of  Ood- 
win*B  Moses  and  Aaron :  to  which  is  an- 
nexed, a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
gusge.  By  the  late  Rev.  David  Jennings, 
D.D.    lO*. 

Five  Discourses  on  the  Personal  Office 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  on  Paith,  and  on 
Regeneration  ;  with  an  Appendix.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Procter,  jun.  M.  A.  Fel- 
low of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
Lecturer  of  Berwick.    4s.  6d. 

Eighteen  additional  Sennoaa,  intended 
to  fstablish  the  inseparable  Connection  be- 
tween  the  Doctrines  and  the  Practice  of 
Cbriaiiani^.  By  the  Author  of  the  former 
Volume.    5a. 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Topographicl  Sketches,  of  Brightbelm- 
ton  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  E.  W. 
Biayley,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  Twelve 
Engravings  by  R.  HavelU  Jun.  8s.  colour- 
edl28. 

▼OYAGSa  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Brief  Narnitive  of  an  Unsuccessful 
Attempt  to  reach  Repulse  Bay  through 


CFeb. 

the  Welcome,  in  bia  BCftiesty*s  ship  Gri- 
per, in  the  year  182L  By  Gsptain  Lyon, 
R.  N.  with,  a  Chart  and  Engravings  by 
Finden.  8vo,  16a. 

A  Short.  NanativQ  of  Lord  Byron*  a 
Laat  Journey  to  Greece,  extracted  from 
the  Journal  of  Count  Peter  Gamba,  who 
attended  his  Lordship  on  that  Expedl- 
tion. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Portugal,  made  during  a  reaidence  in 
Lisbon  in  the  years  1821,  28;  23.  By 
Marianne  BailUe.     Svo^  Ids. 

Travels  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia  in 
1882  and  1823.  By  G.  MolUen.  Traoa- 
lated  from  the  French. 

Travels  in  South  America,  during  the 
years  1810,  20^  and  21.  By  Alexander 
Cadcleugh,  Esq.  With  a  Map  and  £o. 
gravings,  2 -vols.  8vob 

Travels  in.  Columbia.;  embracing  De- 
tails of  the  Geography,  Climate,  Popula- 
tion, Vegetable  and  Mineral  Productions, 
&c  &C.  of  that  Country.  By  Baron  de 
Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  origirial 
French,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  In 
5  vols.  8vo.  with  Mops,  Plans,  &c 

The  History  of  Napoleon's  Expedition 
to  Russia,  in  1812.  By  General  Count 
de  Segur.    2  vols.  8va 

Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey 
through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary,  from 
the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea 
and  Kamchatka;  performed  during  the 
yean  1820,  1831,  1828,  and  UI2a  By 
CapuOn  J.  Dnndas  Cochrane,  R.N*  Third 
Edition. 
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A  Treatise  on  Ihe  Law  of  Scotland 
relative  to  the  Poor.  By  Alex,  Dun- 
lop.  Esq,  jun.  Advocate.     8vo.  5s.  ad, 

Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia,  or  Dictiont- 
aty  of  Arte,  Science,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature.  Conducted  by  David  Brews.- 
tenLL.IX  F.R.a  Vol.  XVII.  Rut  L 

L.U1SL 

Letter  on  the  Speculative  Schemes  of 
the  Present  Times,  and  the  Projected 
Banks.    By  Anthony  Romney.     Is. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the 
Ancient  and  Modem  Languages.  By 
John  Carfrae  and  Son»  EUinbu^h. 

The  Inheritance.  By  the  aulhor  of 
■<  Marriage.'*  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 
p06t8vo,  L.1,  Us.  6d. 

BaUantyne*s  Novelists'  Library.  Vol. 
IX*  containing  Gulliver's  Travels*.*- 
Moimt  Heaneth — Jamea  Wallace-^Bar- 
ham  DowB^»««nd  Henry ;  with  the  Livea 
of  the  Authors.  And  Vol.  X.»  contain- 
ing the  Novels  of  Mrs  Ann  Radclilfe* 
with  the  Life  of  the  Author.     L.1,  8s. 


Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No. 
CLXXIV.  and  CLXXV.,  for  Januarv 
and  February. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.a  2 
vols.  8vo.    Sixih  edition,  L.  1,  Is. 

A  Tour  in  GeraJMCiy,  end  some  of  tbe 
Southern  Provineea  of  the  Austrian  £di- 
pife,  in  1821,  and  1822.  By  John  Kus- 
sell.  Second  edition.  2  vols,  12qio,  16.% 

The  Manners,  History,  Literature,  and 
Works  of  Art  of  tbe  Romans,  explained 
^nd  illufttrated.  To  be  completed  in  two 
vo^mes^  or  twelve  monthly  numbers, 
and  to  be  followed  by  similar  Illustra- 
tions of  other  celebrated  Ancient  Na- 
tions. This  volume  will  contain  about 
W  drawings,  with  copious  descriptive 
letter- press.  In  8vc^  6s.  6d.  with  tlie 
dniwings  in  outline,  or  18a.  richly  co- 
loured. 

Select  Viewe  in  Greece.  By  H.  W. 
WilliaiBS*  Edinburgli.  No.  3.  Impc 
rial  8vo,  12s.  Royal  4co»  proof»» 
L.1,  Is. 


18«5.3  MtnUMy  LiH  of  S 

Uzars*  Anatomlc&l  Hates,  FftrtTlI. 
The  Human  Brain,  consisting  of  Seven 
highly  finished  Plates,  demy  folio,  most 
carefully  coloured  after  Nature,  with  Let. 
ter-press  Description  and  Explanatory 
Index,  demySvo,  price  together  L.1,  Is.  - 
Contents,— Plate  L  General  View  of  the 
Nervous  System.— Plate  II.  Lateral  View 
of  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Cervi- 
cat  Portion  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  with  the 
Nerves  issuing  from  the  latter.^— Plate 
II L  View  of  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Convo- 
tions  of  the  Right  Hemisphere,  the  Tu- 
nica Arachtooida,  the  Pia  Mater,  and  the 
Blood-vessels.— PUtte  IV.  Section  of  the 
Right  Hemisphere  of  the  Cerebrum,  to 
exhibit  the  Corpus  Callosum,  with  its  Ar- 
teries, the  Falx  Cerebri,  with  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  and  the 
Cineritious  and  Medullary  Substances  of 
the  Brain. — Plate  V.  Horizontal  Section 
of  both  Hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum, 
Perpendicular  Section  of  the  Cerebellum 
and  Section  of  Medulla  Oblongata. — 
Plate  Vl.  Lateral  Ventricles  cut  open  to 
show  their  Comua,  and  the  bodies  con- 
Uined  therein,  also  their  Partition  and 
Foramen  of  Communication.-— Plate  VI  I. 
Illustrates  various  portions,  as  the  Sep- 
tum Lueidom,  the  Fornix,  the  Choroid 
Plexoses,  theV^him  InterpoSitum  oTHaU 
ler,  the  Corpora  Striata,  the  Thalami,  the 
CommtssuriiBfollis,^  the  Anteriorand  Pos- 
terior Commfssui^  the  Third  Vehtride, 
the  Pinmd  Oisnd;  the  CorpOm^i^iadvige. 
raina,  the  Idflifldibulum,  the  Petvitary 
Oiand;  and  the  several  Cerebral  and  Cer- 
bellic  Nerte».«i^In  the  eourseof  two 
months^  F^t  VIIL,  being  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  Bntin^  will  be  published. 

Memoirs  of  Antonio  Canova,  with  a 
Critieal  Analysis  of  hii  Works,,  and  an 
■  Historical  View  of  Modem  Sculpture. 
By  J.  S.  'Menesp  A.  M.  Member  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  fiw. 
\rith  Plates.  8vo,  15s. 
>  Eitnets  from  a  Jonmal  written  on  the 
Coasts  of  Chilly  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  tlie 
years  1820, 1821, 1822.  By  Captain  Ba- 
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sil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.    In  S  vols,  post 
8vo.  Fourth  edition.  L.1,  Is. 

Discourses  on  some  Important  Sdb- 
jects  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
introduced  by  a  Short.  View  of  the  best 
Specimens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  which 
have  been  given  to  the  World  in  Ancient 
and  Modem  Times.  By  David  Scott, 
M.D.  Minister  of  Corstorphine.  Svo, 
lOs.  6d. 

Academical  Examinations  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry,  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  that  Science.  By 
David  Boswell  Reid.  vol  Ist,  12mo^  15a. 

Remarks  on  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  Scotland,  and  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
iL  By  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  or  Univer- 
sal Scots  and  Imperial  Registet*  for  1885, 
being  the  first  after  Leap  Year,  contain- 
ing a  correct  Calendar,  on  an  improved 
scheme ;  a  new  Tide  Table,  &c.  &c.  4a. 
6d.  sewed,  5s.>  bound  in- red. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scrijiturea. 
By  the  Rev.  Georgd  Psocton*  Ph>fesaor  of 
Th^okigy  of  (he  Asaociate  SyB6d,F  aad 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edtnbui^h.  Se- 
cond edition,  oorre<^  and  enlarged.  '3 
vols.  8vo.  1^1,  i6a. 

Outlines  of  Edueation ;  o^  RemArica  on 
the  DevelDfpement  of  Mfaid,  and  improve- 
ment of  Manners.  By  Williani  Macken- 
sie.  5s. 

The  Scots  Mechanics*  Magacinoi  ahd 
Journal  of  Arts,  Sciences^  and  Litehrtuse. 
Conducted  by  R.  Wallace^  A.M.  No.  I. 
Is. 

John  Earl  of  Gowrie.  A  Tragedy.  8vo, 
Ss. 

SefDiona  on  Hearing  the  Word.  By 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  •  Minister -of  St 
George's,  £dlnb«rgh,  ISmo,  2s. 
'  Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Indi- 
ans of  North  America,  with  RemHrks  on 
the  Attempt  made  to  Convert' and  Civi- 
lize them.  By  John  Halkett,  £s^  8vo. 
108.6d. 
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Wheal. 
Ist,..  378.  Od. 
2(1,  ...3411.  Od. 
3d,...22t.  Od. 


Barley. 
l8t,...32s.  6d. 
308.  Od. 
,28s.  Od. 


2d, 
3d, 


OaU. 

l8t, 218.  Od. 

2d, 18$.  Od. 

3d 16s.  Od. 


Berf(174oz.pcrlb.)08.  4d. 
Mutton    .    .    .    .     Os.  4d. 

Veal Oh.  6d. 

Pork 08.  4d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .  12s.  Od. 
Tallow,  per  stone  .    6s.  8d. 


Average  il,  13*.  Crf. 
Tuesday^  Feb.  8. 


Pease  &  Beans* 

Ist, 20s.  Od. 

2d, 18a.  Od. 

3d,  I6s.  Od. 


to  Os.  7d. 
to  Os.  7d. 
toOs.  12d. 
to  Os.  7d. 
to  15s.  Od. 
to  Os.     6d. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os. 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)  .  Os. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  20s. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Is. 
Eggs,  per  dozen      .    Os. 


9d.  to 

8d.  to 

4d.  to 

Od.  to  22s.  Od. 

4d.  to    Is.  4^. 

8d.  to    Oi.  Od. 


Os.  10. 
Ot.  Od. 
Is.  8d. 


HADDINGTON.— Ft-ft.  11. 


Barley.                    Oats.                    Pease.  Beans. 

1st,  ...  32s.  Od.     1st,  ...  20s.  Od.     1st,    ..  18s.  Od.     Ist, 20s.  Od. 

2d,  ...  28s.  Od.     2d,  ...  178.  Od.     2d,  ...  16s.  Od.     2d,  17s.  Od. 

Sd,  ...  24s.  Od.    3d,   ...  Us.  Od.     3d,  ...  14s.  Od.     3d,  158.  Od. 

Average  £1,  13r.  Ad,  6-12tbs. 
Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  5th  February. 


WheaL 
1st,  ....S6s.  6d. 
2d,  ....328.  Od. 
3d,  ....278.  Od. 


Wheat,  661. 7d.— Barley,  3ia.  lid.— Oats,  t3s,  3d.— Rye,  40s.  Id.— Betns,  40k  Sd.— Peas^'41s.  Sd. 
London,  Corn  Exchange,  Feb.  7«  Liverpool,  Feb.  8. 

s.      «.  s.     t. 

White  peaie  .     40  to  41 
Ditto,  boUert  .    46  to  ft' i 
60  to  64  Small  Beaiit,new  42  to  4S' 


Wheat,  red,  old  54  to  70 
Red,  new  .  .  «)  to  60 
Fine  ditto  .  • 
Superfine  ditto 
WWtc,  .  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley,  •  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Malt 


Ditto,  old 
8  Tide  ditto,  new 
Ditto,  old 


2Sto  37 
38  to  41 
46  to  .'  0 


Fine  .    .    . 
Hog  Pease 
Maple    .    . 
Maple,  fine 


35  to  57 
38  to  39 
—  to 


64  to 

5St<^8 

54  t^7 

74  to  77  Feed  oata 

36  to  40  Fine  ditto 


56  to  GO 
35  to  .77 

46  10  50i 


Poland  ditto 
Fine  ditto  . 
Potato  ditto 


58  to  66  Pine  ditto 
to  7S  Scotch 


Flour,  per  sack 
Ditto, 


Whc^t,  per  70  lb.  Amer.  p.  19611k 

F.ii£,             9    8  to  10    4  Sweet,U.S.  S4  0  to  S5  0 

OM  .  -   .      .to  —     Do.  in  bond    ^  to  — 

Sfioich   .  .  9     S  to  10    4  Sour  bond   90  0  to  SS  0 

Irish  ...  8    9  to  9    4  Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 

, ,  Bonded     .4    6  to  7    0  English        3S  0  to  35  0 

SI  to  fSVBirlcy.  por  60  lbs.  Scotch  .  .   SO  0  to  3>3  0 
86  to  t!S  i^i^.  ...    5    4  to   6    4  Irish  ...    98  0  to  32  0 

i^cdl;vh  ,       5    4  to  5  lU  Bxan«p.941b.O  9  to  0  II 

Iriih  -  .      4    8  to  5    i      D^^*^    n*,r  Jt. 

Fcucign    .    —   to  —      Jiutter,  Beef,  ^c. 

|0&i£,  poi  45  lb.  Butter,p.cwt.  «.  tf. 

£ng.  ...  3    4  to  3  10  BelCsst,        97  0  to  98  0 


S3  to  95 
26to  SM 
25  to  S7 

fSto  5{3 
I  to  3£ 
60to  A£ 
56to  (H) 


Seeds,  ^c. 

f.       «.  if.  S.       S.  d. 

Tares, p^bah.  3  to  5  6  Hcmpseed  .  0  toO  0 
Must.  White, .   7  to  11  0  Linseed, crush.  38 to  4K  d 

—  Brown,  new  IS  to  17  0  —  Ditto.  Feed  4«  to  4.j  t* 
Sanfoin,  perqr.4S  to  44  0  Rye  Grass,  19  to  31?  U 
Turnips,  toh.     5  to  10  0  Ribgrass,    .  .  40  to  &i  0 

—  Red  &  green  0  to    0  0  Clover,  red  cwt.47  to  95  it 

—  Yellow,  0  to  0  0  —  White  .  .  .  57  to  8ti  if 
Caraway,  cwt  40  to  48  0  Coriander  .  .7  6  to  10  0 
Canary,  per  qr.  64  to  7i  0  Trefoil   ...   7  0  to  8-1  (^ 

Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £88  to  £95. 


tisb  «  .  .  . 


Rye,  p€T  '|r.35  0  to  38 
M;ilLm.rb.  9  9  to  10 
— Middi]ng8  6  to  9 
Bmm^.pffrq. 
h^iTiglish  .  47  0to5f 
Lri>h  .  .  44  0  to  46 
R..'ilHMetMl,  p.1.  nominaL 
l^casL.Krry  38  0  to  46 
^ White  .  54  0  to  56 
Flour,  Peiglish, 
l>.:fiatb.!me  48  Oto54 
IrUh,  ^bk     46  0  to  58 


hiih  ...  3  5  to  3  8  Newry  .  .  91  Oto  9S  0 
Scotch  .  .  3  4  to  3  1(1  Wateiford  89  0  to  90  0 
»^ur4ii  bond  —  0  to    —  0  Cork,pic.Sd,90  Oto  91  0 

no.dut.fr. to    .3d  dry     —     to84  0 

0  Beef,  p.  Qeree. 

6 _  Mess        86  Oio  90  0 

6  —  p.  barrel  55  0  to  60  0 

Pork.  p.  bl. 
0  — Mess    .   74  Oto  80  0 
O^MiddL  .  —  Oto  -0 

Bacon,  p.  cwt. 
0  Short  noids.  56  0  to  58  0 
ejSidea  .  .  54  0  to  —  0 
Hams,  dry,  65  0  to  75  0 
0  Green  .  .  56  0  to  80  0 
0  Lard,rd.F.e.57  0  to  58  0 


Weekly  Ptice  of  Stocks,  from  let  to  22d  January,  1825. 
Ut  8th.  15th. 


Bank  stock,. 
3  per  cent,  reduc 
3  per  cent,  consols^ 
34  per  cent  consols,^ 
New  4  per  cent,  consols,^ 
India  stock, « 

bonds^. 

Excbeqaer  bills,^ 


.  Exchequer  bills,  sm.. 
Consols  for  ace  « 

Long  Annuities,.. 

French  6  per  cents.   .^^ 


220i    30 
95}    4 


97 
57 

102f. 


2291  mi 

103 


951 

22  15-1623 

lOSf.    20c 


944    » 
93}    I 

101 
105J     6 

102 

62 

95|  ii 

21   15-16 
lOSr.     10c 


22d. 


231|     24 
941      5 
941^4 

106  5|  6{ 


102 
62 


I 
G4 


94i     i 
23  1.16   I 


UM.;]  JfoiAtr  JRvMcr*  US 

C&mrm  ofSxehmige^  FA.  8.— ^Amttordam,  12i  8.  C  F*  Ditto  st  dght,  12 1  Oi 
JteOetdMd,  IS  s  4.  A«tw«p,18t4.  Hnbni^  S7i  1*  AIIoob,87i8.  Pnn»S 
d.  nglit,  25 :  15.  fiourderaz,  85  s  4K  Fnnk&t  oa  the  Maiiie^>  158.  Petmbaz|^ 
per  rble.  9:3.  Ut.  Berim,7:5.  Vieniia,  10:4.  i^. jfs.  Trierte,  10 1 4.  ^.Jfff.  Ma- 
&,  a&  Cedk,  35].  fiilboe,  85|.  BMcdena,  35.  SetiUe,  35^.  GitaUar,  31* 
Li^heB,  481.  Oenee,  44^.  Vouee,  87  i  «.  Malta,  0  :  0.  Napki,  4a  Pakmio, 
per  OS.  118.  LisiMm,  51.  Oporto,  51^  Bucooa  Ayres,  48).  Bio  Jaacizo,  4&  Bahia, 
50|.    Dttbliiu  9(.  per  cent.    Cork,  9|  per  eeat. 

PHcCM  ^  G4M  and  SUver^  per  ex. — Foreign  gold,  in  Imis,  £3  i  17  :  M*  per  oi. 
Nev  DoaUo<m%  £3 :  15:  (NL  rfew  Dollaia,  4s.  foid.  ^wr  in  ban,  stand.  5e.  0|d. 


PEIGSS  CURJIENT,  FA.  5. 


8DOAR,  Miue,  _^ 

B.  P.  Drf  Browaf  .  evt. 
«id.goo4,aadiiienU. 
Roe  and  Tory  flue*    •    • 


pDvder  ditto^ 


t&\ 


X<izge  dttto^ 


MOLASSES,  Biilidi»  ewt 

ODFTKi;  Jamaica,  •  ewt. 
Oi4.  goodt  and  flna  ord. 
Mid.  good,  and  ftBfi  mid. 

1>iitch  TtUwe  and  Tory  ord. 
Qrd.  good,  and  fine  on. 
MkLmd,  aBdfliwnM. 

8tl>om]]ieo, 

PIteeiito  (u  Boad,)  •    .    • 

SPIRITS, 
Jam.  Rum*  160.  P.  gsO- 
Bnudy,  ...•.• 
Geneva,      ••  • 

GninWliidiyj       •     • 

WINES*       _    ^^    ^- 
Clsret,  1st  OrovthiJmd. 
lRed«  pipe^ 

WbUo,        butt. 


IX>GWOOD,J 


toiit 


Campeadiy, 
PUSTIC,  Jam 

C«lia. • 

INDIGO,  Camoeaa  fine,  lb. 
TIMBBR,  Ain«.PlM^ftKit. 

DltfoOal^    •    •    .    .    . 

Qg^^oaanax^.  (dut-pald,) 

HoMluna  Ma^any.    . 

Stl>oaib«o,dMiH    •    • 
TAIL  Amenesn,  bvL 


UBITH. 

57     to     59 
M  C7 

lOf  115 


99 
8f 

89 
39 
99 
44 
55 
79 


ISt 

9 


104 
85 

50 
79 
80 


lie 

10 


flO  St 

8    0  8    6 

S    8  S    4 

4    9  — 


S52Sri?nSFJr-.cS3: 

Homemclted,  .    .    .    • 
USUP,  PelSih  Rliinib  Mb, 


FLAX* 

I^TUcs.  &  DnO*  lak- 
Dtttdw  *    * 

Iiii^ 

llAT9i  Af^wBgel.      .     • 

rft^wbgrybgfcrti^  twt. 
ASHBS.  PctanJ>Md»  •    • 

Hmtcoal,  4>ttq,     •       • 

Pot,      •      . 

OIUWbaK      •      tua. 

Cod*       •       .      •     • 
TOBACCO,  Vbiliv  fla^  lb. 


40  55 

84  44 

84  55 

17  » 

40  0 

£10  0 

1  1 

9  II 
lOa  lit  6 

10  9    6 


0LA8G0W. 

54  58 

55  94 


85 
89 

78 
6S 

87    6 


LIVKRPOOL. 
51  54 

55  64 

70  79 


It  9d     If  10 


laTcrtor,    ^ ^- 

COTT%INS,  Bowed  «eoi|. 


Oood,      •        • 
Middli^     .     , 
HaaadBvUae* 


1 
9 
1 
I 
16 
17 
10 
40 
41 
46 
44 

80 
50 
88 


17 
40 
40 

98 

95 

\ 


8  8 

9  7 
1  6 
8  6 


11 
41 


45 


75 
43 

100 

91 

41 


£6  15     7    0 


8  0     8    8 

9  10   10    0 


S 

51 
70 
80 
54 


74 

U7d 


65 
88 
86 
66 

80 

58 
8 

U8d 


LONXX>N. 
57  58 


88  99 

81  89 

79  — 

80  88 

96    6  ^ 

SB  61 

68  78 

76  100 


la  lid  IB  0 
3  0  3  8 
1  10      9    0 


£48 


£50 


£7  — 

7    5         - 

7  15       - 

8  0         — 

9  10   10    5 
IQl  0    lU  0 


£9  9  10 

9  9  10 

10  10  11  0 
9  10  10  O 

11  14  0 
IQl  0  13t   0 


1  1 
1  10 
16 


1    3 
1    1 

17 


45 


on    1  9 

16     9    6 
14    0     16  0 


1    O 
f    9 


0  10 

1  9 

15  0 

16  9  — 
8  9  9  0 
40  40  6 
40  40    6 

£48   O  45 

49    0  — 

£53    0  £54 


S 


876 


0  5|  9 
0  8}  6 
0    9     6 

0  8  6 
18     1 

1  0|  1 
1  Of  1 
0  lOi  1 
0  ii 
oul  I 


VoL^tXVII. 


o 
8  I 


•I 


<»1U 


14  15 

81  — 

41  - 

<t  n 

S"«fo 

0  r   0 

0  9      0 


3 


0  11    1  14 

0  10     1      6 
01]      1    11 


944 


Monthly  Regitler. 


CFeb. 


Metsorologjcal  Table,  extrneted  from  thi  JRegisUr  kipi  at  EiMurghy  in  /Ac 
Ohtervatoryy  CoHonJiilU 

N.B.— The  Obiervation*  ar*  made  twica  every  day,  at  nine  d'etoek,  foreaooQ,  and  four  o'doek,  after- 
nooQr— The  loaoad  Obnrvatioa  in  Mie  allenuMm,  In  Uie  flnt  oolumn,  is  taken  |>y  the  ^^^*rt 

Tbomcmifter. 

DcccfitJbcr* 


4 

9 

e 

7 

»>{ 
"{ 
»{ 
"I 
"{ 


i\ .  i?y 

M.Sl 

M.i3 
A.  30 
M.U 
A.a5 
M^O 
A.  If 

M.^ 
A.  31 
M.30 
A.  57 
M..% 
A.M 

A.  3^ 

M.36 
A.4i 

M,n 

A.4ri 
M.ll 
A.  49 
M.iO 
A. -47 
M.i^ 
A.  Id 


*tLH30 

.tils 


«.25 

.573 

.144 
.3fi7 
,J75 
.56(J 


,585  M 


.7^.1 

.769 

.7fia 

.35(1 
JOS 


M.3,n 
A.  33; 
SL-^7> 

A^; 

A.33/ 
M.3.!^ 
A.  3.1  > 

A,3lf 
M.39  1^ 

A  .3fi ; 

ft!  ,.^6  \ 
A,  3f;  ; 

A.J9/ 
M.36 


>.3l| 

\.37; 

.44 


A. 

A,  49) 
M.491 
A.  47; 
M.47> 
A,4Sf 
M.4S> 
A.  44  J 
M-lOV 
A,  33/ 


Wirril. 


NW, 

W. 

NW. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

NW. 

Cble, 

sw. 

w. 

NW; 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


oti  grouTul. 
UlDn,  with 
sui^thiiie. 

Ditto. 

Kern  fiost, 
dulL 

Ditto. 

and  tket. 
Keen  fjmst, 
itnow  OD  gra. 
Shn,  {>f  rain 
Bii4i  i\v€;U 
Mom,  dStto. 
rijiy  f&if. 
Keep  frost, 
snoiT  on  hllbu 
Elain  irioni'. 

iiunfth.'/orcn. 
kffern.  dulL 
Fair,  buE 
duIL 

Mom,  min^ 
d*y  fair. 
UuJI,  Jigbt 
■howcn  r^n. 
Fain  (lull 


Dec  n| 

«{ 
I 

Average  of  rain,  2^796* 


TTitfr. 


Bund.    ThrT,       Wind, 


M.31 

\.  3(i 

«.a7 

A.  37 

A. 49 

V*33 
St.  26 
A.  34 

A,:i4 

A.S« 

A.  o7 

A.  30 
M.if^i 
A.,54 
M.'JJ* 
A.  46 
M  .34 
A,  37 
M.29 
.^33 
M.-'S 
A.  36 
M.32 
A, -IK 


?9Ji71 

.a  1*5 

.3fJ4 
.375 
.373 
.134 
SfS,90i 
4175 

.S05 

■etfh 

.2. '3 

'ft.!ir>.i 

«>'344  A.3sf 

.99*^1  A.  40  f 

29.2  i4  M.fO> 

.533lA.3ifi 

.fi33[M«S[i> 

.303  M.38\ 
.5ue  A.  lOj 
,150M.43\ 
.3^1  A.  13/ 


M,j8> 
A.  37/ 
M.37\ 
.\.3a/ 
M.4H\ 
A.  43  J 

M.ia\ 

A.3S| 
M.37V 
A.3«J 
M.3li\ 
A.  35  r 
M.14\ 
A.  311/ 
M.37^ 

A.  3[> ; 

M.4SX 
A.  10  J 

M«nx 


Cbk. 
Cble. 

Chlr. 
■JW. 

W. 

sw. 

sw. 
sw. 
w. 


Auruhinc 
Dull*  *ith 
fhwuu  rain. 
DulU  liieht 
roioi  ■!  ai^ht. 
Show  fot^i:. 
dull  Aftnxu 
FaIt,  ^ith 
tuasliiiie. 
Heavy  jiin, 
aqd  ueet. 

wim  |UU4h. 
F'etb*  sun«b. 
&11.  on  billi. 
Heavy  fainp 
And  ffcetu 
Snov,  with 
iviiuhiiije. 
Rail),  ftltrtf 
liuKng  d»|. 
Fair,  lundi. 
coldU 

Frost,  st)D» 
cm  hUlc, 
Cull,  with 
aho  wen  haiL 
Fn-ib.  ir^th 


January* 


Joa. 1   I 

•{ 
'{ 

"I 
"{ 
»{ 
»{ 


M.31 

A.41 

M.30t 

A.  39 

M^ 

A.tt 

MJ9 

A.» 

V.«l 

A.  26 

M.S4 

A.  38 

M.3e 


A,  15    3O.2S0 


i?».3&1 

Sftu99y 

,K73 

.6*« 
.346 
.750 


BOttMA. 

.30(. 
.1G3 
.165 
S9.9S!+ 


M.31I 
A.  4(1 
MA 

A.  36' 
M.3S 
A.  40 

A,  39 

A.  £9 
M^ 

A.  40 
Bl.^9 
A.41 
M.S9 
A.  13  I 


IB? 
.toS 
.330 
.72s 

.53U 
J.Hi 
.420 
.39*. 

.3n 

59.903 
.h9t 

.N3a 

.6«u 
.S6i 


P.  113 


M.13V 
A.  44  J" 

A.  Jrt  y 
M.39 


1.391 


&I.3G 


35/ 

A.33f 
MJ5  1 
A.  40  J 
M.43; 

M,4fl 


it. 43/ 
\..\t\ 

rt,4f\ 
V.ll  J 
M.3gi 
A.3Sf 

A.  39  J" 
M.401 
.%.  40  \ 
M.-IOT 
A.  40  f 
M.IO  1 
A.  11  \ 
M.4n 
A.  44  J" 
M.44  > 
A.  44; 
M.46> 
A.  15/ 


SW. 

JsW. 

N. 

W* 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

s. 

\v. 

iiW. 

aw. 
sw. 


Mum.  ileet, 
day  fair. 
Dull,  ■hrt. 
of  mill. 
Mum.  fioitj 
day  rJo. 
Mofii.  Hlect, 
day  frof^U 
Keoil  frost, 
with  auhsh. 
FTf»h,  fair, 
and  «jIcL 
Dull,  ligt 
£aJr,  mild. 
Mom.  froitj 
day  »unsh. 

Ditta 

Mom.  frost » 
day  dull. 
Frcfeh,  faiTi 
but  ootd. 
Mom.trDaty, 
d,  dull,  cold. 
Fair,  miLd, 
with  tuDMli. 
Dull,  but 
fair.  I 

Dull,  fl^rlnf 
ibwtA.  rain. 

Ditto* 


Jan.  17  { 

»{ 

SO 

«{ 

«{ 
«{ 

«{ 

«{ 
«{ 

«{ 

50 1 
3h' 


Tli4!r.    B'l'OTD.    Thefn 


A.  30 

M.S6 

A,  34 

M.4I 

A.f7l 

M«17 

A.3f 

M.38 

A..ia 

MJ^7 

A.  29  J 

M.35 

A.  27 

M.33 

A.»9 

M.35 

A.S*1 

M,32 

A.Sfl 

M.37 

A.3S 

M.50 

A.  as 

M..17 

A.  .56 
M.IQ 
v.  38 
M.t7 
A.  34 
M,40 


29.150 
.29£i 


JS.490  M.42 

.£«0 

.840 

.899 
29.29V 

.OLO 

mh 

*60i 

■530 
54  J 


M.40^ 
A.  40  J 


A.3H 
M^3B 
A.3» 

M«59V 
A, 58/ 

At.38t 

M.3e  1 
A.  37 1 
M.36\ 
A.  37  / 
M  30\ 
A.;i8/ 
M.4*n 
^.,A.35/ 
<56i<M.37> 
Xt^  A,  41  / 
.S50J!WC.30\ 
.7tli  A.41/ 


30k  1 94 
.33.^ 


.H«5  M.43 


•g.N9fJ 
.694 
.961 

.99* 


M.4i 

A.^tiJ 


1.431 

.14/ 

M.16* 

A.  43  f 

M.4i> 

11/ 


Wind. 


SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

N, 

NE, 

Cbl*. 

w, 

SW. 

w. 
w. 

Cble 

cbifiL 
w, 

sw. 


Average  of  rain,  l.S8f. 


Mom.  iDow. 
daftkir. 
Monk,  tali^ 
day  f^« 
Dull,  bi« 
fair,  cold. 
Mom.  tvm.^ 
rtuU  day. 
Pr<»ty,aftc 

Mocn.  ftoA, 
ilaymUd, 

nIffhtaleH. 
Froer  motB. 
dayennilL 
lUiii&iieel 
QHHtafdiyv 
Tlain  floKfl. 
nftrm.  ilfet. 
Froat^iuiulu 
T^rreoSd.^ 
Aftrm-taht 
andakwl. 
DulL  with 
iliirrt.  f»iau 

nighiluai^ 


18W.3 


Mwthlif  JUgiUer, 


646 


Alphabetical  List  of  £Koi.isa  Bakkav ptciks,  uuioanoed  between  the  aOtk 
Noyember,  18324,  and  20th  January,  1825 ;  extracted  itg^  the  liondon  Gaxette.   _ 


AdaaMb  J.IIoorfldd>,  caUnet-maker. 

Aatrobua*  J.  Manchetter»  proTisiao-dealer. 

AraaiMlo,  C  Bethnal^pcen*  feather-merchant. 

Aieher,  J.  Gun-»tr«et.  Spitalfields.  ftetor. 

AxB^,  M.  Walworth-road,  haker. 

AmnrsBidi,  S.  Sallbrd,  Laneastor,  ina-keeper. 

Anbtar.  H.  EL  Praad<«treeu  Edgewara-raad«wiii»- 
mflfenAnL 

Badbam,  J.  CHftoo,  Gtoooettar,  cabiaetrmaker. 

Bailef ,  J.  Ipswich*  ihip-buUder. 

Bidl*  P.  MeTagiMey,  Cornwall,  merehant. 

Ball,  T.  St  Stephen  in  Bramwell,  Cornwall,  deal- 
er. 

Baaka,  J.  and  W.  Garrod,  of  Bccclea,  SoOblk, 


Banard«  &  Camherwell,  Jeweller. 

Barren,  H.  Thavie's-inn,  Jeweller. 

Beck,  J.  Derby,  tea-dealer. 

BcnnaUack,  Ji  F.  Tniro,  icrivenec 

Benvm,  O.  Kennington,  builder. 

Biden,  Cbaapndc.  buttoo-marcfaaat 

Biggb  ILaad  J.  Blandford  f  oruni,  meroen. 

Bioor,  J.  X.  Hackney. 

Bond,  C.  GnvaKnd,  Tietualler. 

Bonltiav  T.  W.  Spenoer-ctreet. 

Bowen,  P.  Bungay,  linen-draper. 

Biandoa,  W.  len.  Camberweu,  builder. 

Branwdl,  6.  Stoekport,  chemisL 

Baittan,  D.Jn&  Baitn^iaiUtBait,  eaUndaccr. 

Brown,  J.  BxeCer,  ooachmaker. 

Brolfaertcm.  J.  Liverpool,  taikir. 

Bryan,  A.  Richmond,  habenlaaher. 

""     *  nn«  T.  Abdraich-lane,  wlne^Darehant. 

n,  T.  and  P.  Cella,  Abchuxch-lane,  wine- 

Byram;  R.  J.  an^  J.  Saddleworth,  York,  woollen 

maaufiicCuran* 
Caebanl,   G.    Hcnrietta-atxeet,   CoTent-gardcn, 

watch-maker. 
CaaspbeD,  T.  B.  Brick-lane^  Spitalfielda,  grocer. 
ChamhfTa,  L. Nawcaitleupon-Tyne,  fpint-mer- 


CUck,  M.  Newgafee^treet,  hosier. 
Clarke,  IL  Agnra^tlaee,  Wi 


aterloo-ioadt  eoal-mcF- 


Clarkcb  T.  RotherUtbe,  lighterman. 
Coatca,  W.  Kiddenniniter.  draper. 
Cooke,  T.  and  J.  Cheltenhadi,  upholatcien. 
Cooke,  T.  W.  Stratford,  brewer. 
CooMT,  B.  Faloon-cquare,  ooal-meBdiant. 


Click,  W.and  J.  Gouldiag,  Ulgh.etreat.  Soutb- 

waxk,  bakers. 
Cromley,  J.  Holbom-brldge,  cheeicnonger. 


flafaerty,  T.  Bath,  tailor. 

Flesdier,  S.  Lawrence-lane,  wooUen-fiMtor. 

Framptoo,  W.  Wych-etreet,  vietuaUv. 

fiance,  T.  CnMnpton,  Lancaster,  eotton-iplnaer. 

ffVeeman,  J.  Reaolng,  coach-proprietor. 

Fnllv,  J.  Bedlbrd-plaoe.  Commercial-road,  slater- 

Fyflk,  E.  O.  CaTOidiih-atreet,  grocer. 

Fyllb,  H«  M .  Helbon,  grocer. 


Coppaid,  J.  sen.  of  Lower  Mitdiam,  drug-grinder. 
Couehmaa,  S.  Thragmorton-street.  printer. 
rraddofk,  A.  Albany'^oad,  carpenter. 
t>eed,  J.  Bedlbid-oourt,  Corentijardcn,  wooDan- 


DavenpoK^  H.  tfeywood,  Lancaster,  grocer. 
Dawaon,  W.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  bookseller. 
Diddnson,  J.  Dewsbury,  York,  draper. 
Dimadateb  G.  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  grocer. 
Dfauon,  F.  Totlenham-oourt-road,    feather-bed 

manoiiaetnrer. 
nolbel,  J.  Lambeth-road,  merchant. 
)>onabttry,  R.  Bell-lane,  mustard-mannfketnrer.  * 
Durham,  J.  Catbcclnaetraet,  Strand,  cabinet- 

Dyion,  R«  Liverpool,  monrdiant. 

Xrwood,  W.  and  IL  Crolb,  Distaff-lane,  papar- 

Brentt,    J.  Wcymooth-mews,   Portland-place, 

bone-dealer. 
Falrckith,  W.  and  W.  Turk,  Great  Tower-street 


Gamer,  W.  Margate,  bookseller. 

Gcniah,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Gerrisb,  Jua.  Fnane-Sal- 

wood,  clothiers. 
Giblett,  J.  Frome,  Selwood,  clothier. 
Giles,  H.  London-road,  buteher. 
GUas,  J.  and  G.  Dennia,  Bow  Street,  Coventgaa* 

den,  Tictuallers.  • 
Gledhill.  i,  Halifax,  meiehant 
Good,  W.  sen.  and  W.  Good,  jun,  Hytha.  Sontb- 

ampton,  ship-builden. 
Graybum,  W.  Nottin^iam,  draper. 
Graetham,  R.  J.  Liverpool,  shifMrhandleti. 
Grsgocy,  S.  Manehester,  caUoo-printer. 
Grlmbie,  J.  Norwich,  tailor. 
Grimwood,  R.  Rochester,  drnper. 
Gritflbn,  P.R.  Donoaster,  deafer. 
Guth,  J.  Shad.  Thames,  eoro-factor. 
Gwynne,  W.  Benton,  Sussex,  dealer. 
HaiU  J.  Newingtoo-butts,  tea-dealer. 
Hammond,  T.  Manchester,  victualler. 
Handy,  S.  GoswelUtreet,  braa»4bunder. 
Hart,  A.  Mandiester,  dealer. 
Hopkins,  W.  D.  Dunsterwoourt,  Mindng-lanap 

Houghton,  J.*  and  S.  P.  Skinner-street,  leather- 

Howell,  J.  Pircadilly,  linen-draper. 
Hudson,  T.  Whitehaven,  mercer. 
Uuflkm,   C.  Oarford-itreet,   " 

ehancUer. 

Hughes,  W.  Tewkesbury,  glass-deater., 
Hulme,  J.  Lancaster,  victualler. 
Humphim,  J.  VauxhaU  Brldga^oad,  caipentef. 
Jackson,  C.  Baibican,  hatter. 
Jackson,  H.  W.and  W.  W.  Beaumont,  Great  East- 

ehai^eutlera 
James,  H.  J.  Cannon-street,  stationer.' 
Jay.  C.  and  T«  Ward,  Buillagton-gardena,  artill* 

dal  florists. 
Jenkiaib  W.  Cbrislehintb,  Sonthampton,  plum* 

her. 
JohmoB,  W..Be|llbrdlmry,  draper. 
Jones,  J/HiUingdon,  linen-draper. 
Jones,  W.  Bermondsay-steeet.  flshmooger.^ 
UtBb  J.  and  B.  Best,  Maedafield-whaif ,  Sbora- 

ditcfa,  coal-merchants. 
Lambw  G^  Blackwall,  merchant. 
Lander,  J.  Strand,  hardwareman. 
Larkin,  J.  Canon-street^road,  shopkeeper. 
Latten,  J.  Woolwieh,  baker.    . 
Lawson,  J.  B.  and  G.  Nottingham,  hosiers. 
Lawion,  J-  Nottingham,  Iummt* 
Lee,  J.  Boeking,  innkeeper. 
Le  Coiate,  J.  R.  St  Hden's-plaoe,  marebant. 
I^mnaid,  C  V.  Taunton,  Unendraper. 

r,  J.  Goodman's-llekb,  (eather-merbhaat. 
R.ManselUtreeC,  eoal-merchaaU 


Levy,  J. 
Lewb,] 

Ungford,  T.  SInene  street,  draper. 
Little,  A.  Bradford,  York,  groeer  and 
Lomas,  G.  Burdem,  Staflbrd,  pawntor 
Lunn,  E.  and  G,  Halifox,  YorUdra^ 
Ifason,  O.  Northampton,  carpenter. 
If  *Kenaia,  H.  WalssO,  draper. 
MeCs,  S.  Southampton-street,  Strand,  bUthfokar. 
Miner,  W.  P.  Doiaetatreet,  ttanchester-equare. 


Morris,  T.  Oiwestry,  mercer. 

Morton,  R.  Westliury,  Wilts,  oom-fketor. 

Niven,  J.  Peterborough,  draper. 

CHare,  J.  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  grocer. 

Palmer,  J.  Lambeth,  tailor. 

Parker,  W.  Hampstead-road,  builder. 

Perry.  J.  Houndaditch,  UnciMiraper. 

Phene,  W.  Jun.  Fleet-^reet,  oonfoctioner. 

Phillips,  J.  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden,  moneys 

seiivener. 
Phillipson,  W.  St  Martin's-bme,  Canon-etreet,  dry- 


Pidtman,  J.  Shoredileh,  groeer. 

Piatt,  J.  putt-lane,  Saddlewocth,  York,  wooOen 

manufiseturer. 
Poeock,  W.  Layton,  Essex,  eaUnet-raaker. 
Portch.  W.  Bradford,  Wilts,  etothier. 
Powell,  W.  Upper  North-place,  Gray's-lnn-Iana- 

road,  pliimber. 


$'46  MmtU^  RBgiiier. 


Stepheni.  W.  AlpUagfan  aftd  HmtKn^,  Devon. 


1,  S.  ChtowdUtrMC,  vf( 
.  Bennett  drctu,  tailor. 
ti,  J.  WolverhaiDpton, 


vfetiialkr. 


Radford*  I 

Riehaxdi,  J.  Wolverhampton,  i 
Richurdi,  &  Briiiol,  boot  and  thoemaker. 
Rimmer,  J.  and  J.  Liverpool,  floor  and  pfOrWoft- 

dealera* 
Riahton,  E.  Ptatton^  monef ••erltcner. 
Roberts,  J.  High  Holbom,  oom-dcater.    ^ 
Hoib,  Ci  St  jjgrtta  oii  tlwHIlU  Gufldftod,  paper 

wannftfftmYTi 

xs,  W.  Upton,  victualler. 

s,  W.  O.  Fenchoreh-etreet,  broker. 


RyaU,  T.  R.  Satton  Veny,  Wilts,  dealer. 
Swgent,  W.  late  of  Shefflield,  and  after 
Fketoiarket,  n£rl^deBln'< 


aftennrds  of 


Seward,  J.  0«  Afendfbrd  Forum,  Dorset,  coo* 

'per. 
Shaw,  T.  Si:it]rbflmpt<)n»  winp-TncrehEnt      . 
Sbawciois,  J.  MuicKecter,  umhoMct. 
SIdford,  G.  kth-  BfttTi,  llomdnpen 
Sims,  C.  Civtwo-cDurt,  STtjad-ttrect,  rorrdUUIt. 
Sims,  S.  Southamjitddt  statlaner* 
Slad^  J.  BtcvR^iiiffeyf  Com  will  ^  ictttc^r* 
Smith,  P.  W<n'RuJwpy,  Corow*U,  gnmr. 
Smith,  T.  Utiojcetpr,  StaflbrJjiIilrtij  tsjincTi 
Smith,  T.  Heaion   Nofrti^   Lanpaihlre,  aA  Ji 

Yatce,  Now-mUli,  Derby,  brou  anil  !fGD<Ayaife- 

Starkey,  W.  Lowcr-KMkU  DeptftKd«  botcher. 


Sugden,  J.  Huddenfleld,  York,  ck)Ch  x 

Tayk>r,  W.  Woolwidi.  eoal  merdiant. 

Temple,  W.  R.  Soweroy.  York,wtne-a 

ThompaoB,  J.  Rotherhlthe,  tea  daalnrt 

Thomas,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Thomas,  J.  Piccadilly,  draper. 

Thompson,  G.  F.  Wood-etreet,  CheapaUe^  4k- 

manufsctuier. 
Townend,  J.  R.  Iflnorles,  hat^nauufbeCnsnr. 
Truman.  T.  Waterloo-terraee,  printseBer. 
Unsworth,  R.  H.  Lambeth,  ooel  merchant. 
Waotair,  T.  Bristol,  wharfinger. 
Walker,  J.  Riahopsmte-street,  hafdwaifunwt 
Weaver,  T.  Abtaigaon,  Berks,  linendraper. 
Welch,  J.  PrinccTk-street,  Lambeth,  leaAer-eeOer. 
Wetlands,  J.  Durham,  dnper. 
White,  Mary  and  J.  and  J.  Great  1 

ftimen. 
Winett,  F.  Holbom-bridge,  i 
Williams,  W.  W.  Norwich,  paw 
Williams,  J.  Kentish-town,  coachmaker. 
Wills,  W.  SoTs-row,  Hampstead-road,  r« 
Wilson,  P.  GibsoiMtree^  Lambeth-marsh*  ear- 

iienter. 
Woolcott,  H.  Paddiimton,  stone  maaoa. 
Woods,  O.  E.  Walton,  Surrey,  chemiat. 
Wragg,  T.  Islington,  brewer. 
Wynne,  G.  Stallbid,  Aoe-manufkctuicr. 
Yates,  T.  J.  Waxburton,  and  J.  Yates,  T 

Moon,  I  jnratfih^  coCtoa-eplnners. 


AnLPBABBTiGAL  LiiT  of  SCOTCH  BAVXRUPTCixSy  asnooDced  betwwn  the  lit  cf 
December  1624,  and  the  30tb  of  Janliaiy  1826,  extracted  ftom  the  Edmbnrgh  Gasette. 

lildiop»J«ilcs,eo«MM(Bralidipiil(>4ealer,Co«i>  BumandPr1ngIe,woodBierchatttainrSrfienow; 

jpUe,  Edmlmrgh.  a  dividend  alter  16th  Februarv. 

Ciyne,  John,  merdiailt*  LeMh.  Cameron  and  Bisset,  agents  in  Dunkdd  i  a  dMr 

"      ;,  James,  Junkv,  writer  in  Ayr,  ptIaCtrand  dend  on  S9d  February. 


Hairc,  *  uvmuBB 

Greenock. 
Kennedy,  Dii .  . 

agent,  in  Glasgow. 
KiikJand.  WilHan,  euiyettti  and  dryadcer,  aad 

dcalifr  m  oils^  in  Cumnock. 
Lowe.  John  and  James,  merdumts  in  Greenock. 
MaoBDl,  Franeia,  eMMAaat  and  manufliecarcr  Hi 

Glasgow. 
MacLauchlan,   DbgMd,  ship-owBer,  dealer  In 

wool,  and  graaler,  reekUng  at  Oonaiian,  near 

Fort  Wmittn. 
Marshal,  Peter,  and  Ca  tete  tttMhanbi  in  GOia- 

M^oDsie,  John,  eatfle^ieQler,  Ledbeg,  parish  d 

Aasynt,  Sutherlandshire. 
Milne,  Jiiliee,  merchant,  Oallowgateb  Oleigow. 
Paterson,  Mn  Chriitian<  merchant  in  Maucidln. 
Robertton,  Simnei,  spiHt-merchantln  Lcltli. 
Rowe,  Benjamin^  eodl-imwter  in  ShewaltOwn,  lad 

giooer  and  roMt^iealer  in  Irvine. 
RSelltrtion,  WUHam,  brewer  in  Dumftlea. 
Steel,  John,  eoal-agent  fai  Glasgow. 
Sttfwart,  David,  Junior,  oU  and  cuiUpaat-vMk,  mA 

spirit-merdiant.  Edinburgh. 
Taykir,  James,  bleacher  in  High  Arthufly. 
Tumbull,  Robert,  >««i«i«<  ^temmrh. 


vc,  seedsman  Edinbunfa. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Bdl,  William,  manufacturer,  Anderstoli,  Glas- 
gow $  a  first  and  final  dIvldcBd  on  10th  February. 


Carsewell,  William  and  James,  wrists  and  1 
ers  in  Glasgow ;  a  first  and  final  dividend 
SOth  January. 

Fyfe,  James,  Joiner  and  eabinet4Qaker  In  Leith ; 
a  second  dividend  after  28th  February. 

Gibbs  and  Company,  late  nursery  and  eeedinw 
in  Inverness ;  a  dividend  after  lith  January,  to 
tile  ereditors  of  Gibbs  and  Company ;  no  divi- 
dend to  the  creditors  of  the  individual  partnen. 

M*Caal.  James,  and  Company,  eontractoca  ibr  the 
Public  Buildings  at  Ayr,  and  masons  aad  bnOA- 
ers  there ;  a  dividend  on  td  February. 

Macmath,  Donald,  merchant  in  Inverary ;  a  9d 
dividend  on  17th  January. 

Paterson,  Walker,  and  Co.  merchants  and  genetal 
commission  agents,  Leith  t  a  first  aad  final  divl. 
dend  aftn*  Sd  Mardi. 

Rae,  John,  candlemaker,  Edlnbuigh;  a  9d  divi- 
dend after  Slst  January. 

Robertson,  John,  and  Cbmpaay,  mcrduuita  la 
Glasgow;  a  dividend  after  15ta  January. 

Sutherland,  Charles,  merchant  in  Golq^;  a  fivi> 
dend  on  15th  Febniarv. 

Wilson,  George,  late  spirit  dealer,  Hi^  Street, 
Edinburgh;  a  dividend  after  14th  Fwninry. 

Wilson,  Robert,  the  deceased,  merchant  in  Ltfth ; 
a  dividend  fSth  March. 

Wvllie,  R.  and  M.,  mantifketurers  in  fjlasgow;  a 
oividend  on  9th  January,  to  the  eredifixs  of 
Matthew  Wyllie;  no  dividend  fioa  the  i 
panye-'^ 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 
December. 


9  life  Gds.  Lt  Rtid,  Capt  by  purch.  vtee  Chi- 

cheeter,  rroM.         11  Nbv.  1894. 

Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt.  Smith,  Lt.       do. 

J.  Davidson,  Cor.  and  SulvLt.      do. 

R.  HoieaO.  Etoe.  J[<0rd  Dorcheater,  ftom  h.  p.  8 

F.  Cor.  vice  H.  Wellesley,  ret. 

9Dee. 
7  Dr.  Gda.  Acting  A<M.  Hely,  Cor.  wUbout  nay 

95  Nov. 


IDr.  Cor.S<rL.P.Q]vil^tLtbyputclb 

vice  Wathcn,  15  Dr.  4  do^ 

J.  B.  Petre,  Cor.  dOb 

9  Bt.  Mig.  MiUs.  M^  by  pu^  vie* 

Spooner,  ret.  Sddo. 

Lt.lleyman,  CaaL 

Cor.Wyndh|un,Lt. 


do^ 
do. 


9  May. 


IMS.;] 


CfC* 


t47 


« do.  viN  GinoD.  dead 
9  Dec. 

Eai.  RuDibottam.  tfom  99  F.  Cor. 
"hf  mikIu  18  Nov. 

J.  A.  Hendenon,  do.  by  pordi. 

9Dee. 


I  Siiv«  PMeimll,  ftom  15  F.  Sun* 

^MSmeC,lMi.MP.  Sdo. 

9  He«.  W.  K.  FibMsuriee.  Cor.  by 

pofih.  TietTliew  KlikwiriU  rat 

18  Nov. 

II  Lt.  Browne,  OiFtvlotSBillh.  deed 

Oor.  WyiMT,  LL  dop 

W.  Hendley,  Cor.  18  Not. 

15  LtWetiien,lkottlDr.U.TioeBey- 

Bid,rat  4do. 

Gren.  Gds.  Bb.  Saxg,  WeiMB,  Snig.  im.  rlee 

Nizoo,  rat  11  do. 

As.  Surg.  Aiamwae,  Sniff.         do. 

Lt  Oraenwood,  Lt  end.  Cent  by 

paicb.  Tke  Sir  L..DuU]illea,  BT. 


ir. 


10 
14 

U 

il 

0 

n 


81 


let  18  do. 

Ar  F.  R.  BMlMfit,  Bt  Em.  and  Lt 

do 

U.lMUin«CkptTieeOeU,  deed. 

90fM». 

Em.  J.  M<Oxegor.  Lt  25  Nor. 

iL  B.  MflotaooBcriiW  Boa-  do. 

H.  H.  Wilninwnii,  do.  vtoe  Gordon, 

6F.  SODep. 

Ene.Shee,Lt  do. 

A.  T.  Feuneeb  Ens.  16  Dee. 

Bu.  Coptoo.  Lt.bypurch.  viee  Uet- 

too,  ret  18  Not. 

H.  B.  Bariiw,  Em.  do. 

Bt  Lt<k>l.  Gerdiner,  Lt-Col. 

18  Dec 

Btllid.Teylor,lli4.  do. 

Lt  Meredith,  Cape.  do. 
-     ^  _^j^  jj^ 

do. 


LtClerke. 


.Scnart,Lt 
•  Martin,  do. 


ny,  ftooi  k  n.  di 
nam  77  F.  do. 


18  de. 


Lt  Batcliff,  fromh.  pu  61  F.  dOb 

19da 

^—  MlnAoB,  ficom  h.  p^  8  W.  L  R. 

do.  do. 

SLtSmiih,fiom60F.do.     fOdo. 

^—  Kelly,  from  60  F.  do.  do. 

—  MordeOtflramfSF.  do.  do. 
Bna.  Hammond,  fjrom  10  F.  do. 
Wiiion,  ftom  58  F.  dou         do. 

—  Boirlliy,  from  14  F.  do.        do. 

—  Gordon,  from  1 F,  do.  do. 
&  T.  F.  Boira*,  Bni.  18  do. 
J.  CroAon,  dOb  dow 
J.  Dumareia,  da  do. 
A.  Connor,  oob  do. 
W.  Oreeneadob  do. 
Aa.  Sum;  iMgge*  from  14  F.  Suxf  . 

Tice  Harrieon  9  do. 

Bna.  Lertf  S.  A.  Chicheiter,  from  48 

F.  lA.  by  puicfa.  vice  Oreavet,  54 

F.  4N0T. 

— —  Thomai^  ftom  81  F.  Ena.  vioe 

Hammond,  6  F.  tO  Dee. 

Gwt  Cadet  C.  J.  Otter,  ftom  R. 

Mil.  CoB.  Bnfc  Tlee  Bowll^,  6  F. 
do. 
Sun.  Pumhoi^  ftom  h.  p.  5S  F.  Surg. 

noe  Bedenach,  8  Dr.  9  do. 

Lt  Butte,  ftomh.  pb  9  F.  Lt  vice 

Orena,  57  F.  16  Dec. 

Bt  Ueut-CoL  Thonm,  ftom  2T  F. 

Sby  poith.  Tlee  Champion, 
Ottiey.  id  Lt  T^e  Mordcn,  6 
F.  SOdqu 

Lt  Shea*  Capt  vice  DiddgB,  deed^ 
9do. 
Bni.  Neynoe,  Lt  dow 

R.  AB.  8.  HntdliinKin,  Ekifl.  da 

Lt  Ymdeiettr,  Capt.  by  poxch.  Tloe 
ThoniM,SIF.  16  da 

Bu.  Johnatone,  Lt.  do. 

Ens.  Tail^  ftom  1  Vet  Bn.  Ens.  vice 
Thomea,  10  F.  90  da 

Bib.  IMckens,  A4i.  viee  Bicary,  rek 
AiU.only  Jda 


84 


57 
88 

eo 


Lt  MeglH.  Oapt  vlee  Perry,  deed 

18  April. 
Ena.Torreni,  Lt  da 

M'Leroth,  da  Tlee  Kerr,  UUed 

to  action  17  May. 

D.  CampbeU,  Ens.  S5  Nor. 

J.  B«nen,  da  S6  da 

Lt  Bowen,  ftom  8  Tet  Bn.  Lt  rieo 
Buns,  h.  p.  8  F.  18  da 

H.  B.  Hall,  Ens.  vlee  Manby,  9  W. 
J.  R.  _  10  Dee. 

It  Cadet  W.  Sgerton,  ftom  R. 
MIL  CoM.  Ens.  by  jpureb.  vlee 
lari  Cbicherter,  7  F.      4  Nov. 
Lt  Fiaser,  Capt  by  puxdu  vice  Ker« 

^ .  9  Dec. 

,.Lt 


Lt  Graham,  from  h.  n.  iS  F.  Lt 

vice  Hutdilneon,  76  F.      11  Nov. 

Ens.  Gleesen,  Lt  vice  Skeitan,  deed 

tSAmlL 

F.  Innam,  Ens;  tS  Nov. 


M^  Ties 
UMareh. 


Warren,  deed 
Lt  Clerke,  Capt 

Ens.  Snow,  Lt  oa 

H.  H.  F.  Chwhe,  Ete.         18  Non 
As.  Sure.  Franeh,  from  67  F.  Sutv . 

▼tee  MarTjchlan,  deed        9  Dee. 
Lt  Bvanaon.  Capt  viae  Coofee,  dead 

Ens.  KeUy,  Lt  viae  Dowdail,  dead^* 

18Dee.l8SS. 
Patloon,  da  vice  Holt,  dead 

lOAv^lStS. 
Fenlon,  da  viee  Evanson 

94  May,  1891. 
O.  Holt,  Ens.  10  Aug.  1898. 

J.  F.  Dodd,  da  94  May,  1194. 

Lt  Claris,  A4J.  vice  Dowdall,  dead 

18  Dee.  Utt, 
Lt  OvenSk  from  90F.  Lt  vice  Dou- 
glas, h.  n.  9  F.  16  Dee.  1894. 
R.  A.  Mnefcenito,  Ens,  vice  Wilson.  6 


Paym.  Madanrfn,  frona  77  F.  Paym. 
Vioe  Read,  h.  n.  11  Nov. 

,  A4|.,vlce  Wnlff,  rck 


A«.  only 


Lt  Spoag,  Cept  by  pordi.  Tioe  Do 

Damas,  ret  18  Nov. 

9d  Lt  Rdfainsoo,  Lt  da 

I.  T.  Evans.  2d  Lt  do. 

L  S.  Wllftxd,  da  vlee  L.  B.  WUford, 

ret  19  da 

Lt  CamplMn.  from  9  W.  L  R.  Lt 

vice  Auonsteln>  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

9Dec. 

W.B.Ney»Mb9dLtvioe  Smith,  6 

F.  90  da 

P.  Mariton,  da  vice  KeBy,  6  F.  da 

69  Lt  Mair,  from  47  F.  Lt  viee  Steir. 

en,  a  p.  47  F.  llNov. 

Lt  end  A4}.  Parker,  Capt  Tiee  Hare 

ley,  Afr.  CoL  Corpe  18  da 

ScKj.  Mi^.  Bueiian.  ftom  71  F.  Ad|. 

and  Ens.  vice  Psricer  9  Dea 

T6  Lt  Hntdiinaon,  firom  46  F.  Lt  vlee 

Wood.  h.  p.  93  F.  II  Nov. 

77  Omt  Girling, from h^n. 5 F.  Paym. 

^ee  Meclaurin,  60  FT         95  da 

Ens.  Clark,  Lt  vice  Cfank,  6  F.  19  da 

Gent  Cedet,  H.  Fenwlck,  from  R. 

MIL  ColL  Ens.  da 

81  Eos.  HamUton,  Lt  vice  Masrii,  dead 

16  da 

— —  Hope^  ftom  45  F.  Ens.  da 

87  Lt  Kerr,  ftom  b.  p.  GleninurTy  Fen. 

*"        Lt  vtee  MUdmay7eanodM  9  da 

89  Lt.  Ben,  Capt  vice  Sheehy,  dead 

95  Nor. 

90  Bt  Mig.  Dixon,  Mi^.  vlee  Wright, 

dead  90&t 

Lt  Cox,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Popham,  Lt  da 

R.  Norman,  Ens.'  95  Nov. 

99  R.  H.  J.  B.  M'Cumndng^  da  by 

pureh.  vice  Wilton,  removed  ftom 

the  serrice  16  Dee. 

98  Lt  Gunn,  from  h.  n.  Bourbon,  R. 

Qua.  Mas.  vice  Daflasyh.  pb  18  Nov. 

97  C^ir.Orr,ftomh.pkW.LR.Pavm. 
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AppdfUmenU,  Promotibm,  ^-c. 


CF^- 


Em.  Eyn,  from h.  p.??  F.  Ens. rice 

Gnhom,  Aft-.  Col.  Corps      10  do. 

H.  Vcnion,  dow  vim  NIcolls.  f  W.  L 

R-  lido. 

As.  Surff.  Tedlie,  from  1  Dj.  Surg. 

vice  Vassal],  h.  p.  9  do. 

99  Ens.  Last,  JLt  by  pureh.  vice  Beau- 

derk,  pram.  SO  do^ 

J:  Nicholson,  Ens.  do. 

R.  Gibbons,  do.  bypuidu  vice  Rams- 

«.-   «_,       ^bottom,  4  Dr.  18  Nor. 

Rifle  Brig,    td  Lt  Faloonar,  A4}.  vice  Webb.  zes. 

A<U«  only  16  Dec. 

W.^I.  R.  Capt.  Workman,  from  3  W.  I.  R. 

Capt  vice  BL  Ua^ar  Jatk,  h.  p.  5 

W.  I.  R.  i5  Nov. 

Lt  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R.  Lt. 

vice  Campbell,  60  F.  9  Dec. 

Eos.  Manby,  ftom  39  F.  da  vice 

Henry,  dead  10  do. 

Nicolls,  ftt)m  98  F.  do.     11  do. 

Capt  Anderson,  fhnn  b.  p.  28  F. 

Cs|>t  vice  Findlay,  Afir.  CoL  Corps, 

16  do. 

Staff.  As.  Surg.  M'Laehlan,  Surg,  vice  O*- 

beime,  dead  14  do. 

Ceyloo  R.    9d  Lt  Warburtoo,  1st  Lt  vice  Mai- 

eolm,  prom.  11  Nov. 

F.  N.  Toole,  Id  Lt  dow 

SdLt  Stewart,  1st  Lt  vice  Warbur- 

ton,  cancelled  da 

R.  A.  CoL  C.  O.  A.  Nott,  Paym.  24  Oct 

Capt  HarUey,  ftom  82  F.  Mi^  vice 

Chiabolm,  prom.  18  Nov. 

Ens.  Graham,  ftom  98  F.  Lt  vice 

Cartwrieht»  dead  10  Dec. 

Capt  Findlay,  from  2  W.  L  R.  C^pt 

vice  Dowson,  h.  p.  28  F.       16  da 

1 R.  Yet  Bn.Ens.  EUiot  from  h.  p.  80  F.  Ens.  vice 

Talt,  31  F.  SO  do. 

2  Lt  E.  Griffiths,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art 

Driv.  Lt  vice  Griesbach,  h.  p. 

3  LtSid]ev,fromh.p.8F.Lt(repay! 

1  Vet  Comp.  Lt  Warner,  fhim  h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf. 
VoL  Lt  vice  Pike,  ret  list        da 

tTnattac^ted. 
Lt  Beauclerk,  ftom  99  F.  Capt  of  e 
Camp,  by  purdu  viee  W.  Pfeyne* 
R.  Eng.  ret  20  Dec.  1824. 

Garritorts, 

Lt  Scfawarti,  h.  p.  Nova  SeoUe  Fen. 
.Town  A4}.  at  Cape  Breton,  vice 
Weeks,  dead  25  June,  1824. 

Ordnance  Deparlment 
Royal  Eng.  Ci»t  Dixon.  Arom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

niyne,  ret  SOth  Nov.  1824. 

Lt  CoL  Sir  H.  Elphinstone,  Bt.  CoL 

vice  M.  Geo.  Rowley,  dead  2  Dec. 
Bt  Ma^.  By,  Lt.  Col.  da 

Capt  Cheyne,  from  h.  p.  Capt     do. 
1st  Lt  Fenwick,  Sd  Capt^^     da 
-  — — -Wulff,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt     da 
SdLt  Gordon,  IstLt  da 

Medical  Department, 


As.  Snrg.  Gen.  and  Dep.  Insp.  Ro- 

ilfpav 

17  Nov.  1S«. 


berts,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  \ 
vice  Jamenn,  xet  f ulipa 


Staff. 
MaJ.  Read,  Perm.  As.  Qu.  i»«b 
Gen.  in  E.  Indies,  with  rank  of  Lt 
CoL  vice  Marlay,  dead 

2  Dee.  1824. 
Bt  Lt  Forrest  ftom  h.  p.  34  F.  Per. 
As.  Qua.  Mast  Gen.  vice  Read,  Da 
Ha$pital  Staff, 

Bug.  kiO-  Nixon,  of  Gren.  Gds.  to 
have  the  nnk  of  Insp.  of  Hospitals, 
without  additional  pay 

^      ,  10  Nov.  1824. 

DjgrlMp.  Gunniju,  ftom  h.  p.  Dep. 


Dcp.  Imp*  <?ttniiiaig.  Imp.  of  Hosn. 

tat  the  Serviceof  the%.  Indte. 

only  18  da 

Bt  Dep.  Insp.  IngUa,  ttcm  h.  p.  Surg 

1  Dec. 

Sir  A.  'West,  on  h.  it. 

Dep.  Imp.  of  Hospitals      18  Nor. 
'  Inglis,  Dcp.  Imp.  vice 

Schetky,  deed  2  Dee. 

As.  Surg.  Pilkington,  from  h.  p.  7S 

F.  As.  Suig.  vice  Uacleod.  super. 

■eded  is  No^. 
Wahab,  fromh.  p.  98  F.  da 

vice  Murray.  2  W.  L  R.        25  do. 
MitdieU,  from  h.  p.  48  F. 

da  9  Dae. 
M'Dooogh,  from  h.  p.  44  F. 

do.  vice  Pargetcr,  res.        18  Nov. 
Hosp.  As.  Kinnis,  As.  Suig.  vioeM< 

Ladilan,  prom.  14  Dee 

Hosp.  Mate  J.  Portdli.  Hosp.  As. 

2da 
H.  J.  WilliamsoD,  Hosp. 

As.viceIUnnis  i4da 

Exchangci, 

M^jor  Gordon,  10  F.  with  Bxev.  Lt  CoL  Kiac 

h.p.  98F.  ^^' 

Omt  Serieentwa,  fhnn  Coldst.  Oda.  lee.  difll  witiEi 

Capt  Hon.  W.  T.  Graves,  h.  p. 
— -—  Kirkman,  flxwn  94  F.  with  Kirwsn,  b.  p. 

6  F. 
Lieut.  Ramus,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  di£  with  Lt 

Harvey,  h.  p.  60  P. 


97F. 


hcdoneld,  ttom  59  F.  with  Lieut  Leslie, 

White,  from  Afr.  C6L  Corps,  with  Ueat 

Laye,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
Ensign  Kelly,  from  46  F.  with  Emlgn  Johmtan. 

69  F. 
-7—  W^iT,  ftom  60  F.  inth  Emign  Wllfoid, 

n.  p.  11  F. 
Que.  Mast  Campbell,  from  73  P.  with  g— ign 

Hickson,  h.  p.  12  F.  — — ■■ 

Surg.  CaUow,  ftom  31  F.  with  Surg.  Whiter  84  F. 

Resignations  and  HetiretnenU. 
M^or  Spooner,  2  Dr. 
Capt  Sir  L.  Dukinfield,  fi/.Gren.  Gds 

—  Kersteman,  43  F. 
De  Damas,  60  F. 

—  Payne,  R.  E&g. 
Lieut  Baynard,  15  Dr. 
Hatton.  5  F. 

Sd  Lieut  L.  B.  Wilford,  60  P. 
Cornet  H.  Wellesley,  R.  Horse  Gds. 

Vise.  Kirkwall,  9  Dr. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  J.  R.  Palmer. 
Hosp.  As.  Thornton. 

M'Christle. 

'  Pargeter. 

AppoinfmenU  CanccUed, 
Lieut  Mikimay,  87  F. 

Warburton.  Cnrkm  Reg. 

Staff  As.  Sttzg.  Clifford.      ^ 

Superteded. 
Staff  As.  Surg.  Madeod. 

Removed  Jrom  the  Service. 
Ensign  Wilton.  92  F. 

Deaths. 

Gen.  Hon.  J.  Leslie  Cumming,  lafce^  Gien.  Gds. 

Edinburgh  ss  Nov.  1824. 

Lieut  Gen .  Williams,  late  of  R*  M«r.        18  Jan. 

M^.  Gen.  Rowle|j^Eqg.  Dep.  Im^iee.  Gen.  of 


Fortifications,  _ 
"Thomas, 


^  Dee. 

E.  ID^  Compuy's  S«vica 


CaL  Desbarres,  late  of  60  fT 

Lieut  CoL  Ernes,  5  F.  Dominica. 

""         ^     Deschambault  h.  p.  109  F.  MontieaL 

^^»»*^ «  ,  .,    ^  24  July,  18*4. 

g!BOtt.E.bidiaCempaoy*sSeivice^ 

— ^—  Kerin,  da 

'  Macmorine,     da 

Markimosh,    da 

Frith,  da 

— —  Paton,  da 

Major  Fletdier,  5  F.  Baxbadoes.      si  Oct  1824. 
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Appownitini$y  Pmitwiwiktf  idjpc* 


Mriar  CteoplOBp  tt  r.  itelbT  a  loitfaiel  of  tiM 
^SmeatarFMt Charlotte.  St  Vtawoiit  ISdo. 
JZ.  PiMK,  R.  Art.  Jamaica  S3  Sep. 

Galidlbrd,]ateofR.  Mar.  14  Feb. 

.  Adlam*  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  Apr. 

•"^  FimDOte.       do. 

Butter,  E.  India  Campany'i  Serrioe. 

Owen.  do. 

~     "  do. 


Chpt  Bariow,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay.  30  JunelSf 4. 
---—  Sale.  4  Dr.  do.  S5  do. 

—  DuhlgK,  T7  F.  lott  at  lea  on  ptmfe  flpom 

GUmltar  Nov.  doi. 

Lett,  b.  p.  S6  F.  Canada  6  July. 

Chapman,  InTal.  Art.  11  Dee.  1833. 

J.  Onurt,  h.  p.  R.  Art.  Jerwy,  1  Apr.  18S4. 

— ^  Ddferd,  R.  Mar.  do. 

Reding,  h.  p.  do. 

Pring,  A<Uut.  Sd  Wurwiduhlre  Local  MU 

Mft  19  Nov. 

lieut.  HMinion,  77  F.  KaBfltoii,  N.  B.  30  Dec 

Manb,  81  F. 

Dttiaod,  h.  p.  95  F.  UHagton,  Mtddlewz, 

Sentt4. 

.—  WatMD,    Ceykm   Regt  Kandy,  Ceykm 

17  June. 

Mnnay.  h.  p.  101  F.  Noorham,  Durham 

15  May. 

FMter,  h.  p.  1  Qm*  Bn.  6  Nov. 

Fiike.  lata  Ait.  Driv.  6  Sept. 

D'AimoDe^  h.  pb  Foreign  AiL        S7  Blar. 

PoUock,  R.  Mar.  drowned  June. 

J.JaBie»,R.Mar.Art.  8  Apr. 

Uwte,  do.  UNoT. 

'  PUioB,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 

W.  Tbompton,  do.  15  Jan. 

-'— -  BtegnTOf  do. 


5M9 

Uaot.  D.  RdbertMQi  do.  tSOeCMSS. 

Sd  LleuL  WUeon,  lav.  Art  IS  Jvly,  18t4. 

Mitchell,  R.  Mar.  10  Sept. 

Getty,  h. p.  R.Mar.  Nov.  Vm, 

R.Smith«  do.  9May,  18S4. 

— —  Wocce,      do.  14  Apr. 

Ena.  Heunnaan,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brigade,  Mlnden, 

Pnuila  S  Aug.  IStS. 

Parker,  So.  Lfaieola  MIL  6  Dec, 

Becby,  DubUn  Co.  MU. 

Quart.  Mafc  Allan,  4  Dr.  Kalra,  Bonbey 

SO  June,  ISfl. 

Walab,  late  10  Yet,  Bn.  Chdaea,  7  Dee. 

— —  Henery,  b.  p^  15  Dr.  Cork       10  Oct. 

Wbettley,  b.  p.  S8  Dr.  »7Not. 

VeteHmarff  Smrg. 

Bird,  4  Dr.  Kalra,  Bombay  IS  Jvly. 

Commiuariai  Department 
Dap.  Con.  Gen.  Tbomion,  h.  p.  S5  Jan. 

Fraeman,  h.  p.       5  Sept  18S3. 

M*Keniie,b.p.    14  Nov.  1M4. 

Aa.  Com.  Gen,  Bowie,  b.  p.  S6  Jan. 

Dep.  Ab  Com.  Gen.  Bodley 

— — ^-^—  Thornton,  b.  p. 

Medical  DepartmenL 
Soxg.  Dr  Haxriaoa,  6  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

S8  Sept  18S4. 

Dent,  SIF.  loiton  paasagefirom  Weit  Indica 

Mar. 
—  M'Laudilan,  49  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

iVSept. 

CBehne,  S  W.  1.  R.  8  Dec. 

Hoip.  Aa.  Mawry,  Kandy,  Ceylon  ^  June. 


Janvary. 


9  Dr. 


24 


IS 


Capt  Lafng,  R.  Afk*.  OoL  Cone,  Loeal 
nKjadTonfad.  in  Aftlca,  only 

S3Dee.l8S4. 
5Dt.Q,  Tioop  Scij.  MaJ.  Henley,  from  10  Dr. 
Cor.  (without  pay,)  being  Ridfaig  Maa- 
tcr  6  Jan.  18S5. 

Cor.  FuDnton,  Lt  by  purcb.  vice  Mont- 
gomery, ret  30  Dee.  do. 
R.  Rumley,  Cor.  dOb 
CepL  Hm.  J.  Jonei,  Mi^.  by  puicb. 
nee  Taylor,  prom.                   16  dOb 
Lt  WaOlngtoo,  Capt  by  purdi.       do. 
Cor.  Dent,  Lt  by  purcb.  da 
R.  Giflbfd,  Cor.  Dv  puxdi.          30  do. 
Lt  Gooch,  CapL  by  poxch.  viee  Oima- 
by,  piom.                                    dOb 
Cor.  Gilpin;  Lt  do. 
W.  V.  GUbMU  Cor.  by  pnxcfa.  vice  Stew. 
art,  rat                              6  Jan.  do. 
GiavGdf.  J.  D.Wrkbt,  Aa.  Suxg.  vice  Armstrong, 
prem.                          11  Nov.  IttL 
SF.         Br.  Lt.  CoL  De  Bur^  Lt.  CoL 

S4Jaa.iat5. 
Capt  Johnstone,  M^.  do. 

Lt  Oirdlestone,  Capt  da 

■  ■  ■■  jadtaoo,     da  da 

Bt  C4>t  MitcheU,  from  97  F.  Cant. 

Sm.  RoMnaoB,  Lt.  S4  da' 

King,         da  da 

S  F.        Lieut  Robeitwn,  ftom  b.  p.  S8  F.  Lt 

S5  Jan.  18S5. 

— »->Smith,fh)mh.p.S7F.  Lt   da 

Maekenaie,  ttam  b.  p.  14  F.  Lt 

do. 

Hunt,  ficom  b.  p.  85  F.  Lt    do. 

Keith,  fzom  89F.  Lt  da 

-^—  Rotaiiuon,  from  67  F.  Lt  da 
—  Lyster,  from  h.  p.  S  F.  Lt  da 
Ens.  Belrord,  from  94  F.  Lt  da 

Ldghtoo,  from  56  F.  U.  da 

— ■  Carmtheis,  from  S6  F.  Lt  da 
—-•  Knox,  from  80  F.  Lt  da 

Fiaher,  from  b.  p.  49  F.  Eni. 

S4  do. 

W.  S.  Torrens,  Em.  S5  da 

W.  N.  Ralph     da  S6  da 

L.  S.  Dickson    da  S7da 

15  Bt  M4.  Sincocfces^  M^i.  vice  Emes. 

dead  ^»0Decl8S4# 


SO 


SI 
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U.  Beitoo.  Capt  dc. 

fios.  Wood,  Lt  da 

A.  L*Ertrange.  Ens.  da 

Lt  Walsh,  firom  1  Yet  Bn.  Lt  vice 

Wyatth.o.3  W.  LR.  6Jan.  18S5. 
As.  Surg.  Hood  from  b.  p.  86  F.  As. 

Suig.  S§  Dee.  18S4. 

Lt  Cot  Sullivan,  fttnn  Ceylon  Reg.  Lt 

CoL  Tioe  Gardiner,  h.  p.  1  F. 

6  Jan.  18S5. 
Capt.  Milr,  M^).  by  parch,  vice  WyUy» 

prom.  30  Dec  18S4. 

Lt  Gage,  Cant  6  Jan.  18S5. 

Km.  n«c.  FiQUand,lkom  71 F.  Lt  da 
Hosn.  As.  Even,  As.  Surg.  vieeTriac^ 

6  F.  _  23  Dec.  1«4. 

Ens.  Stokes,  from  49  F.  Lt  Tice  Youngp 

65  F.  S5  Jan.  ISsS. 

S.  Berdmofe,  Ens.  viee  Knox,  S  F.  da 
Lt  Deare,  Capt  by  pureh.  Tioe  Yaa 

Batenburgh,  ret  30  Dec  18S4. 

Sd  Lt  Bayly,  1st  Lt  da 

L.  A.  Spearman,  Sd.Lt  da 

As.  Suif.  Barday,  from  S5  F.  Sum. 

vice  I^t.  dead  S3  da 

G.  Lord  Ramsay,  Ena.  vieeGarmthers, 

S  F.  «5  Jan.  lgS5. 

Hon.  R.  Howard,  Ens.  bypureh.  Tice 

Johnstone,  prom.  16  Dec  18S4. 

Lt  Col.  Cassldy,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 

LtCoL  S4Jan.l8S5. 

Lt  Htttton  Capt  da 

Ens.  and  Qua.  Mast  Astier«  Lt  da 
— —  Hayman,  da     da 

■  ■■-  Ruxton,  da     da 

Lieut  Harding,  from  89  F.   da  S5  da 

O'Leary,  h.  p.  S4  F.     da     da 

M*Gbee,from  S  W.LR.  da     da 

Booth,  fkom  65  F.        da     da 

LiUi^from48F.         da     da 

—  Dou^bs,  from  59  E.  da  da 
^—  Campbell,  from  54  F.  da     do. 

—  Ranie,  fromb.  p.  58  F.  da  da 
Sd  Lt  O'Gorman,  from  60  F.  do.  do. 
Ens.  Campbell,  from  74  F.  da  da 
Shaw,  from  S  R.  Yet  Bn.  Ens. 

S4da 

— >  Primrose,  from  73  F.  Ens.  S5  da 

Gent  CiidftETil»,&QnR.MU.Col. 

Eb>.  S6da 


Appoi/UmcnU,  Promf4wn$^  ^e. 


G.  F.  Whlto,  Ban.  S7do. 

QiM.  MMt.  Seri.  Waters,  Qua.  MmL 

▼ice  Aatier,  Lt  24  dow 

2^  Hasp.  Aisiit.  M'GibboB,  Am,  Suif .  vice 

Barelay,  SI  F.  2S  Dec.  18Si. 

57  Comet  Gnat,  ftom  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Em. 

Tioe  GenUner,  48  F.      25  Jen.  1825. 

41  Gent  Cadet  Hon.  WjS.  Clements,  txam 

R.  MlLCoQ.  Ena,Tloe  Eitoourt,  prom. 

9  Dee.  1824. 

45  E.W.LaMel]ei,Em.vioeHop^  81F. 

23da 

47  Lt  Sibom,  from  b.  p.  9  F.  LL  vice 

Mair,  62  F.  14  Nor. 

48  Ens.  Gardiner,  from57  F.  do  vice  Lil- 

lie.31P.  25  Jan.  1825. 

49  R.  T.  Sparks,  Ens.  vIeeStokes,  20  F.do. 
54  Ens.  Fbchergill*  from  64  F.  XA  Tioe 

Campbell,  91  F.  do. 

56  J.  P.  Hunt,  Bna.  vioe  Uigbtoo,  2  F.  do. 

60  Lt.  Chichester,  Capt.  fay  purch.  rice 

Barrington,  let.  23  Dec.  1824. 

2d  Lt.  Dfokson.  1st  U.  do. 

D.  FitagerakI,  2d  Lt.  do. 

Ens.  Archer,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  2d  Lt. 

▼ioe  Broekman,  85  F.  6  Jan.  1825 
.^o  Gibbons,  from  99  P.  do.  rice  (T- 

Gonnan,  51  F«  25  do* 

64  J.  B.  Blake,  Ens.  vioe  FotbeigiO,  54  F. 

dOk 

65  Lt.  Young,  from  20  F.  Lt  vice  Booth, 

31 F.  dOk 

67  Hosp.  Asrist  Camming,  Ass.  Suig.Tioe 

fVenoh,  49  F.  23  Dec  1824. 

71  E.  W.  Whyte,  Ens.  by  purdi.  yice  VUe. 

Falkland.  7  F.  6  Jan.  18S5. 

73  A.  L.  WiddripgUMi,  fiqa.  viee  Pxinn 

rose,  81  P.  25  do. 

77  Ens.  EiUott,  Lt  vlee  Hamiiton,  dead, 

6do. 
A.  H.  Irvine,  Ens.  do. 

50  J.  West,  Ens.  viceThomas,  89  F.  25  do. 
85  2d  Lt  Brockman,  from  60  F..  Ens.  trioe 

Stephens,  h.  p.  14  F.  6  do. 

89  Lt  Phlbbs.  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lt  Tice 

Keith.  2  F.  25  do. 

Ens.  Tlioinaa*  from  80F.  do.  vice  Hard* 


CFdL 


ing.  31  F. 

90  F.SSd,  Ens.  by  purch.  TieeEyles,  prom. 

23i)ec.l824. 

92  Ens.  Deans,  Adj.  Tiee  Macdonald,  resi 

AdJ.  only,  6  Jan.  1825. 

94  Sari-  Ma;*  SpiUer,  Oram  43  F.  Adj.  and 

Ens.  Tioe  Coward,  from  the  service, 

25  Nov.  1824. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  W.  Randolph,  from  R. 

MiL  CoU.  Ens.  vice  Belfoid,  2  F. 

25  Jan.  1835. 

97  Bna.  Prior,  Lt  vice  MitcbeU,  2  F.  do^ 

J.  M'CaskiU,  Ens.  do. 

99  J.  Murray,  do.  vice  Gibbons,  CO  F.  da 

2  W.LR.  Em.  Keiaew^  Lt  vioe  M^hee,  31 F. 

do. 
Gent  CaAet  Orier,  from  R.  MIL  ColU 

CeyLR^.  Lt  CoL  MuUer,  fromh.  p.  1 F.  Lt  CoL 

vice  Sullivan,  6  F.  26  da 

lVetBB.U.CodnaiM^  fromh.  p.  «W.  L  R. 

Lt  vice  Walsh,  5  F.  da 

S  ^—  AraoM,  from  h.  p.  9  Gar.  Bn, 

do.  vioe  PhibbSk  89  F.  25  da 

Ens^lCaanes,  from  h,  p.  71 F.  Bna.  vioe 

Shawe,  31  F.  da 

Unaiiadted, 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Taytor,  A<om  10  Dr.  Lieut 

Col.  of  Inf.  wv  purch.  vioe  M.  Gen. 

Sir  E.  G.  Butter,  rot      9  Dea  1824. 

Bt  Lt  C6L  Wylly,  from  7  F.  da  vke 

Lt  CoL  Landman,  R.  Eng.  ret  30  do. 

Ub},  Williams,  from  2  F.  da  vtee  M. 

Gen.  Giilbrd  ret  da 

Capt  8§r  T.  Ormsby,  Bt,  from  14  Dr. 

U^,  by  pureh.  >Abe  M14.  Gen.  W. 

Annstrong,  ret.  da 

Lt  Gomwall.  from  CoMetream  Gds. 

Capt  of  a  company,  by  purdu  vice 

lla).Da]aeD,R.?nviikr     6  Nov. 

Ordnance  Department* 

Boifat  AfHUery, 

n  Capt  Rains,  fhm  h.  p.  9d  Capt 

TtoeA«dilsoD,diamisiBd.         ^^ 

li  Not.  182i 


IstLtSindMMa  16  Hot.  1824. 
—  Kaye,  ftom  b.  p.  let  U.  do. 
2d  Lt  Glasfow,  da  da 

.    Gent  Cadet  G.  Rogers,  fd  Lt        da 
1st  Lt  Rogers,  from  h.  p.  let  Lt  vjea 

Dawson,  dismissed*  da 

2d  Lt  MoUey,  da  da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Turner.  2d  Lt         da 

2d  Cap.  Soott,  Capt  vioe  Piene,  dead. 

26  da 

Whiity,  from  b.  p.  2d  Capt 

latLt  Andrews,  da  ^ 

•----— --Robe,  from h. p.  IstLt  da 
2dU.Ba«et,da  da 

Oeiit  Cadet  R.  D.  FraMh.  2d  Lieut  da 
IstLt.  Dywrn,  fhnn  h.  p.  1st  Lt  vioe 

Onslow,  h.  p.  9  Dee. 

-— -  Runnades,  from  h.  pw  da  viae 

Wcatfacrall.  dead,  '^     10  da. 

2d  Lieut  D'Arley,  da  da 

Gttt  Cadat.  A.  A.  SHaMmotth,  2d 

Lieut 
Asfiaf£vtec0r«. 

Bt  Mm^    Hendersoo,  Lt   CoL  vice 

Landraano,  rea.  30  Dee. 

Capt  Cakler,  from  h.  p.  Capt         da 

Medieai  Department. 
Brevet  Inspec.  of  Hosp,  Burke,  from 

h.  !>.  Dep^laapw  »Dce.l824. 

Dep.  Insp.  Brown,  ncNB  h.  p^  da 

'     Stnchaa,  from  h.  p.       do^ 

Assbt  Sttig.  Milae,  fe.  p.  1  k  Assist 

Suiv*  Ties  Hosp.  As.  Bmnni»  85  F.  do. 
Macgmth.  froMkp^  York 

Chaas.  Aaa.  8uig.  Tioe  fttett,  25  do. 
J.  Hawkey,  Hosp.  Aai.Tiee  M<OibboB, 

21 F.  28da 

Exehanget, 
Capt  Serieantson,  from  Coklst  Gda.iec.  dilt  with 

Capt  Cocnwall,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Capt  Correvont,  from  33  F.  rec.dilT.  with  C^it 

Sehail,  h.  p*  37  F* 
Cap.  Sherar,  from  34  F.  lec.  diit  with  Capt  Ni- 

colls,  fa.  p>  Unatt 
Capt  Steele,  from  ik9  F.  ree.  diftwUh  GapCSmith, 

b.  fw  34  F. 
Lieut  Gieen,  from  42  F.  with  Lieut  Munro,  h.|k 

Lieut  Griffiths,  from  2  W.  L  R.  with  Lieut  Jes- 

•op,  h.  p.  York  Chasa. 
Comet  Stephens,  frooa  5  Dr.  Gds.  with  Ensign  R. 

a  Martin,  85  F,  ^ 

Eaaign  Forlong,  from  55  F.  with  9d  Ueot  Sicv- 
.  wnght,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Aasiat  Surg.  Martin,  from  5  F.  frith  Aasiat.  Sag. 

J<»hMlon,h.p.9F. 

Retiffnatiom  and  ReHrements, 
Major  General  Oiflbrd,  tnm  43  F.        « 

' W.  Armstsang,  froni-2  Gn.  Bn. 

•  Sir  E.  O.  Butler,  fiona  if7  P. 


Ueut  CoL  1 

Oapt  Van  Batenbiag,  21  F. ' 

BMrringtoM.  60  F. 
Lieut  Montgomery,  9  Dr. 
Comet  Stewart  1 6  Dr. 
Aarist  Surg.  Clelaad,  hb  p»  3f  F. 

AppotnlmentM  CanceUedm 
CttfL  Hm.  W.  T.  Gravel,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Si^rstdcd* 
Paym.  Tallon,  10  Du 

Deaffit, 
Ueut  Gea  Lalande,  East  Ind.  Camp.  Serr.  Ma- 
dras. 
Major  General  Lonf  Muskerry,  late  of  38  F.  Cam, 

France. 
Lieut  CoL  Chiabotflow  R.  Afx.  GoL  Carff«»  Gspe 
Coast  Casda  ^^ 

——Dixon,  R.  Art  Tonzi,  Franoe 

25  Dee.  1824. 
Hafclans^  R.  Xnv.  Sqg.  Dunkirk 

11  Jan.  1825. 
■  ■   *  ■         Macneil,  late  6  Vat  Bn.  Cam^beU 
Town^N.B.  28Septl824. 


Mi^or  Fawoett, 


Rrlsooe,  h.  p.  63  F. 
"or,  Armagh  MIL 
h.p.WT." 


UJaa.1825. 
ines.  Ifciaad, 
26Deal824. 

i^r         " 

1  F.  DuMin,  10  D. 


Capt  naki,  h.^  R.  Irish  Ar^  DubBiv  »  Not.  da 

-^mSSZ  k.  ^  1  F.  DuMin.  WS, 

PoUocki  lateof  5  F.  Chatham^  IT  Jan.  IttS' 


l«25-3 


AppointnwnU,  PromdHoiUt  S(e. 


OiinlttBi.  b.  yw  R.  Con.  Rang  Conte, 

99  0et.  1823L 

Diim  h.  p.  88  F.  Bath,      87  Nor.  1884. 

Uevtwant  U'Kcnite.  IS  Dr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
4  June,  dOb 

— M|UUo,67F.FortGeoi|e,N.B. 

14  Jan.  1885. 

O'Brien,  88  F.  Colombo,  4  Aug.  1884. 

—--^ Riirtan,  Royal  ADr.  CoL  Gorpe,  Cape 

COastCaaOa. 
■  ^     ^  WeatlieiaU,  R.  Ait.  at  tea,  on  peaage 

from  ttM  Maunhua,  IS  Sept. 

Craagh.  R,  Aft.  Malta,  7  Nor. 

Kearney,  h.  yw  84  F.  Dee. 

-—--—Parker,  h.  p.  88F.  BanaekaMstcr at 

Diqgbeda.  Drogheda,  ioMay. 

Fraaer,  Ii.  p.  50  F.  15  Apr. 

— — Woodmeeton,  h.  p.  Roy.  Mar.  Loa- 

*»•        ^  ^  .  88Jaa.  1885. 
SSdnld,  h.  p.  4  Lloa  Ger.  Leg.  Hano. 

▼».  .     85  Dee.  Itt84. 
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Comet  Heete,  h.>  81  Dr. 

-^—  Bleakley,  b.  p.  SttfCor.  CaT.  laaULiOing, 

DecTsTT 
8d  Lieutenant  H.  Brahan,  CeyVn  Regt  Colom- 

«*^'    «i.    ,«  ,  «  887uly.lW4. 

Enngn  Ellis,  1  W.  L  R. 

HandavBlde*  late  1  Vet.  Bn.  Hltaea,  80  Not. 

-  Thrimble,  b. j>.  103  F.  Nov. 

■*  Poser,  ■  " 


'Baron  von 


Pay-i 


b.  p.  Cbass.    Britan. 
14  do. 
Dillon,  h.  p.  3  Vet  Bn.  Plym. 

^'     ,15  F.Cork,  15  Dec.  1884. 


Claie, 
MetUcai  Department, 
Suig.  lUpkivg,  b.  p.  J.  HusB.  Ger.  Leg.  Hanover, 
31  OcL  do. 

Mbigay,  W.  Suflblk  MIL  30  May. 

AaslsL  Suig.  Dr.  Greig.  h.  n.  88  Dr.  India. 

Gifamn,  h.  p.  1  P.  Dumfries,  8  Jan.  1885. 

Hoqp.  Aastot.  CaroUn,  b.  p.  Catbam.  18  do. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

.    , it  Canonnoie,  theladyof  Capt. 

Fully,  Judge  Advocta-General  of  Tilcboiiopo- 


Mm/  5,  MSt.  At 


ly,  ef  adau^ler. 

/Ufa  7.  At  Banooot.  Prarideney  of  Bombay, 
Mrs  AbnMnder  Crawftwd,  of  a  daughter. 

Amg.  18.  At  St  Tbome,  Madras,  tbe  b4y  of 
l;tafiiiaBtCotopel  Oonunandant  Robert  M'Dow« 
«•  7lb  re|dznent,  native  inliuitry,  of  a  son, 

88.  AtStCraix,  West  Indies,  Mrs  Dr  Ruau, 
ofadau  *^^ 

Nbsul 


n.  At  88,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  John  Lear- 
moBtb,  of  a  daughter. 

--  At  Gosfbrd,  tbe  Right  Hon.  Lady  Elcbo,  of 
a  daughter.  /       -«» 

88.  At  Bdinborgh,  tbe  lady  of  John  Blrthwbls- 
da,  Emi.  of  Barharrow,  of  a  daughter. 

Si.  At  Pockbigton,  tbe  Countess  of  Aykeiatd, 
of  a  SGO  and  heir. 

— At  36,  Oe(nge  Street,  Mrs  PpUoek,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

87.  Mn  Dradale,  No.  8,  Royal  Circus,  ofa  son. 


_  Mmu  01  At  Ob^gow.tbe  faMly  of  Lleut-Cotenel         88.  At 

Ed«sidWikknaa,oftbeCarabine0ta,ofadangb-      Bayntoo „ 

tOi  30.  At  tbe  Mount,  Harrow,  Mfddlesex,  Ibe  bMiy 

of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 


Bath,  the  lady  of  Walter  Long,  Esq.  of 
House,  Wilts,  of  a  daughter. 


Dec.  8L  Kit  RobertiOB,  75,  Gfeat  King  Street, 
Vasoo. 

&  At  GrcouKk,  the  lady  of  Oeone  Noble,  Ite. 
Royal  Ni^JTSfison.     '      ^^  ^ 

—  At  37,  George  Street,  the  b4y  of  Dr  Adol- 
phos  Roas,  M.  D.  of  a  son. 

4.  At  NewbatUe  Manse,  Mrs  Tboasoq.  of  a 

5.  At  Greenbead,  tbe  lady  of  William  Stevcit^ 
Esq.ofaaao. 

6.  At  Abbotrale,  Mrs  Henderson,  ofa  dauriiter. 

7.  In  Walker  Street,  Coates  Crescent,  Edin- 
biagb,  the  lady  of  George  Govan.  Esq.  M.  D. 
Bengal  Kstablisttment,  of  a  dauriiter. 

-.-  At  Rotterdam,  tbe  lady  of  James  Henry  Tu> 
ibtf,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

^  AtEdtaiburgb,  tbe  bidy  of  WilHam  Frimda 
Hunter,  of  Ba^arg,  ofa  stlU-bom  child. 

8.  At  Poyntiadd  Houses  tbe  bKly  of  Mi^or 
Munro,  of  Poynlafleld.  of  a  dau^ter. 

^  At  Noitibcblfc,  the  lady  oTcapCain  M«]Lo> 


_. f.  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter, 

—  In Chaitotte Street,  Ldtli^MnGombeb  ofa 

la  In  GrasvcBor  Place,  Loodoo,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Countess  of  Wickkm,  of  a 


— .  Mrs  PidanaB,  47,  Albany  Street  of  a  dangb- 
■er. 
11.  In  Great  King  Streets  Mn  Graham,  ofa  son. 

—  At  Great  Malvern,  near  Worcester,  the  lady 
cf  Kenneth  Bruce  Stuart,  Eiq.  of  Annat,  Perth- 
aUre,  of  a  daughter. 

IZ^Edbibuxgb,  Mrs  R.  Clerk  Rattray  of  a 

ULAtNa  8,  Shandwick  Pbuw,  the  Hon.  Mn 
llflauay,  of  asott. 

^  At  Na  11,  Ardblbald  Place,  Mn  George 
Rrown,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  In  Bryanalane  Square,  London,  tbe  lady  of 
Joaeph  Hume,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pouder  Hall,  Mn  narrower,  ofa  daugh- 
ter. 

15.  In  South  Frederick  Street,  tbe  lady  of  Cap** 
taia  Wyndowe,  Royal  Drsgooos,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Ai  Edinburgh,  the  la^  af  Warren  Hsslbwi 
Amlexaon,  E^.  of  a  daiuriiler. 

—  At Sundrum,  MnHamilton of  Suadnim, ef 
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31.  At  Ms  house,  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lindsay,  grenadier  guards,  of  a  dauiditer. 

Jan.  1,  1885.  At  Edfaibttigh,  Mo  Sprot,  ot 
Gamklrk,  of  a  daughter.  '     *    - 

—  At  No.  47,  «ue«i  SInat,  Mn  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter. 

&  At  Elgin,  Lady  Dunbar,  of  Northfleld,  of  a 
son. 

7.  At  SbKkpoie  Court,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
lady  Cawdor,  of  a  daughter. 
.  9.  At  Inches  House,  Mn  Robertson,  of  Indies, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  At  London,  thetady  of  D.  Charies  Guttirie, 
Esq.  ofa  son. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mn  Dr  Dewar,  of  a  dausMer. 

11.  At  Wahoo  Han,  the  lady  of  John  cT  Hop- 
kins, Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

— >  Tbe  Lady  of  Abdrew  Spottiswoode,  Eiq.  of 
Bedford  Square,  of  a  son. 

—  At  88,  Castle  Street,  Mn  M'Farlan,  of  a  son. 
18.  At  Sandwich,  the  tedy  of  Captabi  Edward 

Harvey,  R.  N.  of  a  son. 

14.  At  GlcqgBrry  House,  Mn  Ranaldson  Mae- 
donell,  of  Cbnuonald  and  Glengarry,  of  a  daugh- 

•1- At  7*  Royal  Cbeus,  Mn  Cariyle  Bdl,  of  a 
son. 

15.  AtN<]BonStrcet,MnDalrymple,of  ason. 

17.  At  MOncrriflb  House,  Uuly  MoncreUBB^  of  a 

—  At  Hotanes  House,  the  lady  of  James  Fair- 
lie,  Esq.  of  Hohnes,  ofa  daughter. 

18.  Mn  C.  Terrot,  Northumberland  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Edhdrargh,  Mn  Wright  WUUamsoo, 
Kinrose,ofason. 

—  At  Altrive  Lake,  Mn  Hcmm,  of  a  dau^ter. 

19.  At  64,  NorthumberlandStreet,  the  lady  of 
Captain  Wemyss,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  of  a  daugh< 

80.  At  Sdriing,  Mn  WUUam  Galbnltb,  of  a 

—  Mn  HIadmanh,  33,  Howe  Street,  of  a 

tL  At*  40.  George^s  Square,  Mn  Touch,  Ma- 

~  At  CaseriSads,'  the  lady  of  Rog«  Kirkpa- 
trkk,  Stq.  of  a  daughter. 
«  K 


«52 

S4.  AtOrETeieiid.aiafaidyorMft)oftf*C9f^gDr, 
of  the  81it  reslmenr,  of  a  ton* 

—  At  No.  3,  Cireui  Place,  Weit,  If  n  Tinlay, 
of  a  son. 

t6.  At  Castle  Craig,  the  Hon.  Lady  Gibtoa 
CarniichaeU  of  a  daughter. 
17*  At  RedooU,  Mn  Atnddey,  of  a  ion. 

—  At  10,  South  Cattle  Street,  Mrs  Shoitt,  of  • 

SOB. 

28.  At  Juniper  Green,  Collnton,  the  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Henry  Rynaer,  R.  N.  of  a  son. 

Latdy,  At  Deiert,  county  of  Kilhenny,  tha 
Counlen  of  Dewrt,  wife  of  R.  L.  Price,  Eiq«  78th 
Highlanderiy  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Junt  St  1SS4.  In  Sydney,  New  South  Walev, 
Alaxander  Dick.  EUq.  Captain  of  the  Sd  battalion, 
51at  regiment,  Bengal  Infantry,  to  Louisa,  second 
daughter  of  Simon  Lord,  Esq.  Syi!ney. 

Jvly  27.  At  Nagpore,  Captain  D.  Bruce,  As- 
sistant Commissary-General,  lo  Margaret,  fourth 
daughter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan«  Ratho. 

29.  At  Nagpore,  John  Wylie,  M.  D.  Madras 
army,  surgeon  in  the  service  of  his  Ilij^ess  the 
R^ah  of  Nagpore.  to  Susan,  sixth  daugMer  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  Ratho. 

3a  At  the  manse  of  Kincardhie  CNeil,  the 
Rev.  James  Gordon  Gatioch.  minister  of  Strach- 
an,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Rodger,  minister  of  Kincardine  O'NeiL 

Dec,  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Russel,  ac- 
countant, London  Street,  to  Christian,  second 
daughter  of  George  Young,  Esq.  accountant  of 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  James  EclLford,  Esq.  Captain 
6th  regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Inftntry,  to  Mary. 
third  daughter  of  James  Alexander  Haldan^  Esq. 
George  Street. 

3.  At  Addinstone,  Mr  John  Taylor,  Crookston, 
to  Janet,  daughter  of  Mr  Jolm  Dickson,  Addin- 
stone. 

4.  At  the  British  Ambassador's  Chapel,  in  Pft- 
ris,  William  Timothy  Curtis.  Esq.  (now  by  letters 

gitent  Baron  Aumont,)  nephew  of  Sir  William 
urtis,  Bart  to  Mademoiselle  Elisabeth  Sophia 
Aumont,  of  Paris. 

5.  At  London.  Mr  James  Maule  Rosc.of  Dama- 
way,  near  Forres,  to  Emma  Sophii  Jane  Matilda 
AiAfi6id,of  Ely  Place,  Exeter. 

7«  At  Edinburi^,  David  Aytone  LIndesay,  Esq. 
son  o^the  late  Patrick  Lindesay,  Esq.  of  Wormi- 
ston,  to  John  Emilia,  dau^ter  of  the  late  Jolm 
Aytooe^  Esq.  of  Kippo. 

—  At  Stockpott,  Cheshire,  Alex.  M'Gibbon, 
Esq.  of  Crawhill,  town-derk  of  Qucensferry,  to 
Agnes,  second  daughter  d  the  late  Alex.  Lang, 
Esq.  Linlithgow. 


Birthi,  Marriages,  and  DeaUis, 
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iO.  At  Mary-ie-bonne  Church,  London,  tha 
Hon.  George  Cathcarc,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  third 
aon  of  the  Earl  of  Catbcnt.  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Georgiana  GreviUe,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Hod.  Robert  F.  Greville,  and  Louisa  (In  her 
own  right)  Countess  of  Mansfield,  his  wife. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Sinclair,  merchant, 
Lelth,  to  Miss  Ann  Grant,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
George  Meir,  chemist,  Edinburgh. 

13.  At  Kibnamoclt-bouse,  James  Galloway 
Smith,  Esq.  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary 
M'Lca.  daughter  of  Mr  Jamieson.  ' 

*-  At  St  James's  Chapel,  l^ondoo,  Mr  Henry 
Mapleson.  son  of  Thomas  Mapleson,  Esq.  GoMen 
Square,  London,  to  Mrs  Barbara  Murray,  second 
daughter  of  Mr  Charles  Oman,  Watertoo  Plsoc^ 

14.  At  Bath,  Major  Gogge,  of  his  Mi^ty's  24th 
fcgiment,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
Goieral  Cameron,  or  Nea  House,  Hants. 

—  Mr  John  Kaime,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Dunse,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
Guthrie,  of  that  place. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Pate,  ml- 
nisler  of  Innerleitlien,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  the 
lata  Mr  Thomas  Potts,  Jedburgh. 

•—  At  Palis,  Robert  Bachanan,  Esq.  younger 
of  Dmmpcllfer,  to  Sarah  Maria  C.  Hoare.  eldest 
daufliter  of  Sic  Joseph  Wallis  Moara,  Bart. 

«.  At  Oosford,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Harry, 
Lord  Of«y,  eldcet  sou  of  Qw  Etrl  of  Stamibrd  and 


Wanfngton,  to  LaBy  KaOnMiito  ClMrlerts,  tl 
daughter  of  Che  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  Mardi. 

21.  AtSpott  House,  William  Copeiand,  Eao 
Eliaabeth,  sedond  daughter  of  Robert  Hay,  i 
ofSpotU 

—  At  Ittvteifceithing,  Robert  HiU,  Esq.  writer, 
Stirling,  to  Janet,  Second  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Ebeneier  Brown,  Inverkeithing. 

25.  At  Leith  Walk,  the  Rev.  S.  H'Oinor,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  James  Leslie,  &^ 

rf.  At  Ayr,  Laehlin  Mackintosh,  Esq.  SoUeitor 
Supreme  Courts,  Edinburgh,  to  Isabella,  third 
daughterof  Andrew  Gemmdl.  Esq.  of  L      -     - 

Jatu  6,  1825.  At  St  Margaret's,  We 
'       -  J,  ^^  ^ 


Captain  Patridt  Campbell, 


.  of  his  Majesty's 


ship  Ganges,  to  Margaret,  younicest  daughter  of 
the  late  Andrew  Wauchqpe.  Esq.  of  Nlddxie 
MarischalMn  the  county  of  Edteburgh. 

8.  At  Wooten,  Surrey,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ogilvle,  df  his  M^esty's  4eth  regiment,  to  Janet 
Rebecca,  eUest  daughter  of  John  Alex.  O^vie, 
Esq.  of  Tanhurst,  in  that  county. 

—  At  Domdas,  Isle  of  Man,  Samuel  Hlbbert. 
Esq.  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs  Soott, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Murray,  and 
nieoe  to  his  Grsce  the  Duke  of  Atboll. 

10.  At  DistUlery  Park,  Haddington,  Thomss 
Spears,  junior,  Esq.  distiUer,  Kirkaldy.  to  Mary 
Maoqucen,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  Dunlop, 

13.  Tn  great  King  Street,  Mr  Alexander  Hill, 
bookseller.  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Paton,  builder. 

15.  At  Drumsheugh  House,  Sir  David  Hunter 
Blair,  of  Brownhill,  Bart,  to  EUzabeth,  seoond 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Hav,  Bart. 

17.  In  George  Square,  Edward  Bbmv  Olaas,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  avil  service, 
to  Catherine,  seoond  daughter  of  John  C.  Soott, 
irfSmton,  Esq. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Locbon^ 
ministar  of  Drymen,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Prieew 

—  At  London,  the  Rev.  James  Bovd,  minister 
Of  Aucfainleck,  to  Jan^  only  sister  of  A.  K.  Hut- 
chison, Esq.  solidtor,  London. 

2a  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of 
Dunbeath,  BarC  to  Mfss  Sarah  Charlotte  Carter. 

—  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Edinburgh, 
Thomas  lUckman,  of  Birmingham,  architect,  to 
Eliaabeth,  third  daughter  of  George  Miller,  of 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Stirling  Edmond- 
stoune,  Esq.  of  Cambuswallace,  to  Helen,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Wiood,  Esq.  surgeon 
in  fiSdinborgh. 

25.  At  E^moQSton,  John  Lawson,  Esq.  of 
Cairrmiuir,  W.  S.  to  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Brown>  Esq.  of  Edmonstoo. 

31.  Adam  Messer,  Esq.  surgeon,  Lauriston 
Place,  to  Miss  Cockbum,  St  Andrew's  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 

Jpii£  8. 1894.  At  Rangoon,'  East  Indies^,  Lieu- 
tenant  Alexander  Trotter  Lyndesay,  ct  the  2Sd 
Native  Inlisntry. 

24.  At  Bangalore,  Captun  Henry  Thomas 
Rudyeid,  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

3D.  At  Rangoon,  Captain  Alexander  Cumming, 
Assistant  Commissary-General  on  the  mOHary 
establishment  of  Fort  St  George. 

Jm^  20.  At  Peaangt  Commodoca  Ckailes 
Grant. 

28.  At  Negapatam,  William  Hardy,  Esq.  of 
Charlesfldd,  Captain,  Native  Infantry,  Hon,  But 
India  Company's  service,  Madras. 

Sept.  At  Madras,  Charles  FuDerton,  Judge  at 
Chiiigleput. 

14.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  Mr  John  Symea 
Lalng,  only  sen  of  the  isle  Mr  Jamas  Lalog, 
mercnant,  London. 

Oct.  14.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ueotemat 
John  LiddeU,  Bombay  Artillery,  fourth  son  of 
James  Liddell,  Esq.  AuchtertooL 

28.  At  St  Luda,  in  tho  26th  year  of  his  eg«^ 
Robert  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Grenada,  Mr  John  M'Arthnr,  mix* 


—  At  Dominica,  Ueut-CoL  Enunii^  olT  the 
5th  foot. 

6.  At  Portsmouth,  Alex.  Wataoo,  M«  D.  Avfnl 
Navy. 
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6.  Near  SalMMiT*  Oiptaii  lUBMih  M'KMte, 
RTH.oalyS^^i^SnS tlM  late  JmaM  M*- 
■XMula  bm  of  FymvC* 

10.  Afc  Farbet,  South  of  Tnausf,  Un  Hodgna. 
wife  or  Captain  HodgKMi,  Royal  Nainr. 

lU  At  AMiaa,  Mn  Inrtiie,  xeUcCof  Rtdwct  Ir- 


▼ia^  Ecq.  of  Woodhall. 

lb  AlSanTCMlate,  In  HoOud, after hk  airiTal 
from  Siuinaro,  Jamet  CamphaU,  Eu. 

—  At  Vtenna,  Matthtfw  Voo  CoiUn,  oa*  of  tiw 
i.w,f^  cctebratcd  AuttiiaB  Utarati,  In  hia  46th 

'*^  At  Capar,  Mrt  CsUmIim  Buist»  wUi  of  John 
iatfk,  Esq.  of  Collttthia. 
^-At  MaMlle  Place,  Stirlinc.  Mi»  Maty  Doro- 
thea  Rom.  letiotof  Parx  Rats,1Ssq^fo^t^lv  traa. 
•am  and  one  of  hit  UM^tf*  CounoU  of  Ntv 
PffOTideneob  ^  ^       ^  „ 

2&  At  Cnpsr  FiAMha  Rtr.  Oaocga  GuqtbaU, 
D.D. 

V7.  At  DnmfHei,  R6b0tt  WlMtflay,  Ewt  lateof 
the  Benriduhlre  mUitla.   _  ^ 

S8.  At  Muiaeltmifh,  Mr  Stewart,  ittigeon  ttiefe. 

tS,  At  MathTenTMr  Chattel  Milter,  merahant, 
in  the  58th  year  of  hli  ace.  _    „    , 

Dte.  1.  At>lether«oodMafas,  Mn  JanMBiown, 
idktof  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Netherwood. 

t.Atl2,  HartStieet,  fidinhuigh,  Dr  Robert 
Gioa^ofNewhall.  ^^      ^^ ^^^ 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Jane,  tecond  danc hter  of  tho 
Rev.  Willtem  OrtenBU^teto  mtaitetevof  Oteacain, 
ffnmfiricB  ehirpi 

&AtOtan,  Ami,  daughterof  the  teteAreh. 
Canaliall,  Em|.  of  Lenffk       _,,-„, 

4.  At  Leith,  Mr»  Duncan,  wife  of  Mr  Jamaa 
DuwBB.DiaitarofttieTttaltyHouMi  ^ 

—  Dr  Atezander  P.  Buchan,  late  of  Bmy 
Stiwi,  Weatmindter,  Mn  of  the  anthor  ^  the  Do- 
lacatic  Medicine,  and  tete  lenlor  phytidan  to  th« 
Wertmiiteler  HoHitaL  _    .„    ^     , 

&  At  her  hon«.  Gaitte  Stieat,  MteiCuaniiw. 

wife  of  Mr  Arddbald  Fulterton,  bookKller,  Edia- 

'"tSfiLt  Carrick^jn^uir,   Mary  Banlu,  to  hK 

^AW««nlrManie,  MAiaueC,  dangfater  of 
the  tete  Matthew  Combe,  |im.  Smi.  Leith. 

8.  At  Hermitage  Cottage,  Leith,  Thomas 
•nmaaa.  yona^  eoa  oTueut  Chartee  smith, 

"iC^At'^abargh,    Ml«  Chriadna  Tytter, 
danghtcr  of  the  late  William  Tytter  of  Wood- 


IL  At  Donbar,  Cbatka  Urima^  Em.  tete  Ml. 
teetorofhteMaJtety^cuttomatfaei*,  to  the  78th 

'-m'n^,  St  Jte>"\S<niJ«»  M»  Hdea 
MdMnteon,  wife  of  Alexander  Kidd,  Biq.  eged 

'^  AtLanaA,  Mta  JMa  Yonag,  to  the  9Sd 

'?  b  BrigS^  Street,  Mrs  Catharine  Means, 
wife  of  Mr  James  Smith  of  the  Excise. 

If.  Atexaader  Gordon,  Eso.  of  Newton,  Aber- 
itosMhire,  to  the  7CHh  year  ofhis  age.^  ^    ^ 

—  At  Leith,  Robert  Pool,  master  of  the  Smea- 
taa  Btmia  lighter,  at  the  ezeetion  of  the  Bell  Rock 
fjffiit  Hottsew  From  his  active  services  at  that 
w%  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light 
Hooics  bad  latterly  allowed  him  a  small  pension. 
^rTt  Edtoburgli^  Mr  Willtem  Clark,  to  his  78th 

^'  At  Anndmte»  Soottend,  John  Mouat,  Esq. 

^iSu^KB^de  Castle,  Sbr  Atexander  Cimp- 

"^•STmSteS;??^  Lothten,  Mr  Fr«id. 
Walker,  much  andfusOy  regretted  by  a  numerous 
dxete  of  Mends  and  aequamtanoe.  As  a  farmer, 
ha  ranked  with  the  first  to  that  profession.  He 
was  a  kind  and  aflbetionate  fiuher,  and  a  warm 
nd  stttoeiw  fUend.  He  wsa  fbltowad  to  tha  ^ve 
tn  a  number  of  fHenda,  and  most  of  the  enunent 
fhrmen  to  Seat  Lothian.  ^       ,,^ 

—  At  Dnunsheogh,  Mrs  Jane  Dnneombe,  relict 
of  C^itato  Dnneombsw  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Companv's  service.  _     .      .. 

li.  At  Edlnburah,  Mrs  Katharine  BiOrd,  relict 
of  Jamaa  Bidid,  Esq.  merehaot  to  CHisgow. 


14.  AtWcOtagteB  Pteen.  Stlriii«,  Mtei  i 


—  At  hte  house,  Torrybom,  to  the  oouaty  of 
Fife,  In  the  81st  year  of  Ms  age,:Captidn  Jamca 
Prlmamse,  of  the  Hon.  East  Indte  Company's 


— <  At  Drygiaaga  House.  RosboighsfairB,  Eliaa 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  tiie  tote  Aich.  Tod,  Esq. 
of  Drygrange. 

1&  At  his  boose,  U,  Atattromby  Place,  Ftede. 
rick  Fothcringham,  Esq.  tete  Commiarioaar  of 
Excise  Ibr  Scotland. 

—  At  MMckholm,  Mr  William  Stauait,  to  the 
89th  year  of  his  aga 


17.' At  St  Germains.  Mrs  Anderson,  wife  of  Da* 
■on,  Bsq.of£ 


^rld  Andsrson, 


—  Mr  Robert  Dickson,  merchant,  Miiseslbmah. 

—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edtoborgh,  to  Ear 
16th  vear,  the  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Murray,  dsqgh- 
tar  of  the  late  Lord  gn>iMiir- 

18.  Mr  James  Thomas,  of  Lochte  Bank,  ^r>d 
67 


^         ^  reUct  of  Jai 
Esq.  of^TIUioou^try. 
19.  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  of  CastUhiU. 


~  At  EUe,  Mrs  Mary 
Cavatslrs,- 


—  At  hte  brother^  houses  to  Couper  Street, 
I  advanced  age  ot  75,  C  "   '" 

t  patoter  to  London. 


Leith,  at  the  advanced  s 


Pertii,  Mr  George  Brown,  beokssUcr. 
i  PopUur,  London,  Robert  Simpson,  late 


,  Chartes  Smith, 

.'At  Leith',  Alex.  Vertue,  youngest  son  of  the 
tete  Charles  Vartue,  Esq.  Alloa. 

-~  At  No.  t,  Leop<^dPteoek  Mr  Wallet  IHght, 
eoachmaker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Baltencrieff  House,  the  Hon.  Henr^  An- 
gnstus  Murray,  sixth  son  of  Lord  EUbank. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Johnstone,  Robert  ddest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Golvin. 

«^  At  LeMi,  Mr  Adolphus  Secales,  sen. 
fl.  At  her  house,  to  Arundel  Street  Strand, 
London,  Mrs  Young,  mother  of  Mrs  Fsuntlflioy. 

—  At  Pittendrdch,  near  Elgto,  Louisa,  young- 
est  daughter  of  the  tete  Rev.  Mr  Maadonnel  of 
Fteres. 

SS.  At  Gardon,  Mrs  Mary  Tmedi^k  icUetof  Mr 
Atex.  Welsh. 

23.  In  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Thomarina  GuDand, 
icUct  of  John  Grieve,  Esq.  civil  eagtaeer. 

—  At  Edtoburgh,  Susan,  Lady  Hay  Dalrympte 
of  Park. 

—  AtPerOi, 

24.  At  1 
of  the  Bast  ladiaCompany'k  Servtoek 

25.  At  Brighton,  to  hU  80th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Eardley. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Cranfind,  merchant. 

—  At  KIrkaldy,  Mr  James  Edington,  sob.  of 
EestWemyss. 

S5.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Robert  Smith,  of  Con- 
cnig. 

—  At  Btegar,  Mr  John  Peterson,  tete  of  Ogs- 

-.  At^nbnnh,  Mr  WUHem  Calder,  student 
of  divinity,  aged  26. 

^  At  Glasgow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Buchanan  of  Ardoch.  Eaq.  M«  P. 

—  James  Auehtotedc,  infent  son  of  Mr  J.  A. 
Cheyne,  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Claudius  Chartes,  Esq.  Licsi- 
tenant  in  the  British  Navy,  and  Post  Captato  to 
that  of  South  America. 

—  At  DumMes,  Henry  Duncan,  youngest  son 
of  John  M'Diarmid,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house.  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Lon« 
don,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Dallas.  KnL 

—  At  Wfiteside,  puish  of  Kirkgunaeon,  WiU 
Uam  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Whiteside. 

—  At  Seeford,  Sussex,  Mrs  Cantegte,  widow  of 
Colonel  John  Carnegie. 

26.  At  Nice,  Lor^Mount  Charles,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marqute  and  Mardiioness  Conyngham. 

28.  At  Naples,  Mr  David  Henderson, 
South  BridgiB,  Edtoburidu 

—  At  Kirkiddy,  Mrs  Dr  Black. 

—  At  Clwham  Surrey,  Catherine,  daui^iter  of 
Archibald  Constebte,  Esq.  Edinbuivh. 

90.  At  Liverpool,  Atexander  Hamilton,  &q. 
F.  A.S.  a  celebrated  Oriantol  schoter,  and  tete  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  and  Htodoo  Literature  at  the 
Esst  Indte  College,  Hayleybury. 

—  At  Unlith^w,  Catharine,  second  daugfhtor 
of  Alexander  Napier,  Esq.   ^.       .  ^„ 

81.  At  Torouay.  Devonihue,  Lawrence  Oli- 
phant,  Eki>  of  Gai». 
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Jm.  S.  At  ensMfi  Ttfm,  Mn  CdllMBlMDad. 
Man,  tnouM  of  Mr  Alezftnder  Dodi. 

—  In  BcUtvue  CiaMeot,  Robert,  the  Inflmt  loa 
of  Mr  IUttr»y,  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  Edlnbuigh,  Jtaam,  eldeit  ton  of  Henrr 
Bourhill*  Deputy-AMistant  CommieiarT'GenenL 

—  At  AUon,  Jobn  Dnunmond,  Em^  kte  writer 
tbere^  and  Pioeumtor-Fitoia  for  the  oounty  of 


—  At  his  houte,  9,  Roshoigh  Plaee,  Mr  Darld 
White,  builder* 

—  At  SwintoD,  Lieatenant  Adam  Muzray. 

3.  At.PortobeOo,  Miss  Margaret  Brou^ton, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Bioughton,  Esq.  Ao. 
countantFGeDeral  of  Excise. 

—  At  London,  Jean,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Callander,  Est},  of  Craigftirfli. 

—  At  Beilevue.  Mrs  rionan,  reliot  of  Mi^ 
George  Hoggan,  of  WatersRTe. 

-T^Vt  LJuxrioston  Plaoe^  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary 
Fearoo* 

—  At  Chistelhunt,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bay- 

4.  Mr  John  CUsholm,  Oxdniaoe  Department, 
Edinbuirii  Castle. 

6.  At  SmyUum  Paik,  Sir  William  Hooyman, 
Bart,  of  Giamsay. 

—  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  Dr  Small,  ooe  of  the* 
minilteis  of  "that  town. 

—  In  her  73d  year,  Mrs  Mounteney. 

6,  At  New  Garden,  Robert  Rami^e  LIston, 

»'  In  Geoigers  Squaie,  Isabella,  the  Inftnt 
daughter  of  Mr  Mltchdl  of  Parsoosgreen. 

7.  At  Chatham,  Ueut  Alexander  David  Beat- 
son,  East  India  Comp      *  *" 

la  At 


LondiQ,  Esq.  of 


—  At  her  house.  North  Ndson 
Mrs  Isobel  Bdmonston,  rdiet  of  Bir  Wi 


84, 
Ay-. 


toun,  writer  to  the  signeL 
18.  At  Ldth,  Mr  William  Monlson,  sen.  spirit 


~  At  Aibroatfa,  Isabella,  dau^iter  of  the  Rer. 
William  Bell,  la(e  minister  of  that  place. 

—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
Claim  MeivtUe  Mnnay,  daughter  of  &e  laU  Losd 

gMlMillfc. 

—  At  19,  Union  Street  Edinbuq^  MrtSbaw, 
ten. 

14.  In  Upper  Gower  Street,  London,  Geoige 
Dmoe*  Esq.  R.  A.  and  P^A.  S. 

—  At  S^eadow  Place,  Miss  Helen  Brunton. 

—  In  Walker  Street,  Jane  Lockhart  Bertram, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Bertomm,  Esq.  of  Nesbit. 

—  At  Fort  George,  Lieut  George  uun  Monro, 
67th  Regiment 

16.  At  Walton  Manse,  the  Rev.  Mr  MolUson. 
— AtTurvev,  Bedfordshire,  T.  H.  WUberforee, 

second  son  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond. 

—  At  Banff,  Bathia,  wife  of  George  Robinson, 
Esq.  late  Provost  ot  Bmaft,  aged  80. 

17.  At  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham.  Captain  John  Pol- 
lock, 5th  Regiment 


11.  At  i>nnfeRn]in«,  Mr  John  CoostOB,  tenant      chant 


17.  AtlfaeBritkhHold,BiVDbiiiglwtt»Bidit 
Hon.  Anne  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil. 
teaham  BooUe,  Esq.  of  Latham  House,  Lsnas- 
shirck  and  rdict  of  Sir  Peter  Arden,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  afterwards  Lovd  Alvanley. 

—  At  Jerviston,  William  Drysdale,  Esq.  of  Ptt- 
teudiar. 

—  In  Union  Street,  Edinbnr^  Alex.  Scott 
Esq.  of  Stockbriggs,  LsnarkslUre. 

18.  At  Queendnry,  aged  85  years,  Mrs  Maxga- 
let  Dougtaa,  relict  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Bftq. 

19.  At  Rotterdam,  Georgina  Eliaabeth  Huntly, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  F^errier,  Esq. 

—  At  Ms  house  In  Park  Crescent,  Portland 
Place,  London,  in  his  71st  year,  Willimn  Fairtte, 

90.  Athb  house  in  Upper  Norton  Street  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herbert  Windsor  Stu- 
art, son  of  the  late,  and  undo  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Bute. 

—  At  E<ibnbuish,  John  Leven,  Esq.  ten.  late  of 
Burntisland,  in  his  76th  year. 

—  At  Norlfa  Leith.  Mrs  Ross,  wife  of  Mr  Alex. 
Ross,  master  of  the  grammar  school  there. 

Sf.  At  Monkton  Manse,  Mrs  Oughtenon,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Oughterson,  minister  of  Monk- 
ton. 

—  In  Portland  Plaee,  London,  Dame  Belinda 
Colebrooke,  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Joshua  Smith  of 
Sttttons,  Bart 

.34.  At  his  house  in  Bernard  Street,  Lslth,  Mr 
George  Brown,  baker. 

S3.  At  Edinburgl^,  James  Campbell,  Esq.  some 
time  Captain  in  the  Edinbuigh  Raiment  of  Mill- 

—  Mrs  M.  Gray  RosseU,  10,  SaaOx  Hiaofcr 
Street  Edinburgh. 

S&  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  L.  Virtus^  mer- 


—  At  his  house,  Pentonville,  Mr  Alexander  TuU 
ift^j  Ww^  infflpr  i**^  a**4  fwidwtiHr  of  *>»i*  i-^^Mt^y 
Star,  evenmg  paper. 

—  At  Melrose,  Mr  Charlea  Brddne^  writer. 

—  At  his  house,  York  Place,  Edinboigh.  DavM 
Greig,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet 

rTTAtMilton,  Mr  Thomm-Rate,  mcRfamt 
Leith. 

fS.  At  her  house,  Buedeuch  S^^eet.  at  an  ad> 
tanoed  ege^  Miss  Marguet  Giierson,  daui^iter  of 
the  late  James  Gilersont'  Es^  wine  murrhanf, 
Edfaibux|di. 

30.  At  his  house.  Merchant  Street,  Bdhihmgh, 
Blr  John  Ormiston,  s(dicitor-at-law. 

—  At  his  house,  Bank  Street  Mr  John  Scott 


Latdy,  At  Hone  Shoe  Plantation,  Sonth  Gsio- 
Una,  John  Hunter,  Esq.  third  son  of  the  late 
Choxles  Hunter,  Emu  of  Bumsideb 

—  At  Tours,  onChristmas  dav,  alter  two  dsfs' 
lUness,  Ueut-Colond  Dixon,  lately  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  ActUlary,  in  the  gsxiiaaa  of  Forts- 
mouth 

.  At  the  house  of  Bacon  Roebaelt  In  Ireland, 
the  Hon.  Valentine  Lawteis,  ddcat  aon  of  Lord 
Ckneorry. 


PrinUd  by  Jam€$  BMtniyiu  and  (kmpgmff,  SdMurgk, 
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TAB  mOU&N  CATHOLIC  CHUKCH  OV  ZAELANO. 


Trb  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  famous  for  ages  for  its  matchless 
skill  in  the  management  of  its  world- 
ly interests.    Human  att  nev^  con- 
trived anything  so  consummately  per- 
i^  as  its  ^tem  lor  making  the  hu- 
man race  its  ahject  slaves,  and  its 
dei^  haye  hitherto  seemed  to  be  in- 
capable of  taking  a  single  step  touch- 
ing their  own  benefit^  which  could  be 
caued  a  foolish  one.     The  conduct 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  have  lately  been  pleased  to 
display^  has  therefore  greatly  astonish- 
ed us.     We  suspect  9iat  O'Connell's 
dmnken  crazinessis  contagious,  and 
tiiat  it  has  infected,  in  an  especial 
nmnner*  his  spiritual  co-adjutors ;  for 
(heae  reverend  people  in  rending  the 
veQ  at  this  critical  moment,  which 
party  idiotcy  and  profligacy  had  cast 
cnrer  the  horrible  impurities  of  their 
religion,  have  acted  as  some  persons 
raray  act,  however  small  may  be  their 
share  of  reason.    Whatever  this  con- 
duet  may  yield  to  themselvesand  their 
champions,  we  think  it  will  yield  to 
the  empire  at  large  some  signal  bene- 
fits.    They  have,  for  the  present,  ef- 
fectuaUy  prevented   O'Connell  from 
becoming  a  party  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  his  Majesty's  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State  foV  the  Home 
Department,  and  this  is  no  light  mat- 
ter to  Great  Britain.  They  have  ren- 
dered themselves  and  their  religion 
the  ol^lectB  of  the  searching  examina- 
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tion  of  the  British  peonle,  and  this 
can  scarcely  fail  of  proaucing  much 
public  good.  We  anticipate  that  the 
government,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
will  now  investigate  more  thorou^y 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
and  religious  liberty,  than  they  have 
ever  yet  done,  and  this,  we  opine, 
will  mtimately  prove  highly  benefl* 
dal  to  both  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland. 
We  think  such  an  investigation  i% 
at  ihe  jpresent  moment,  imperioudy 
called  for ;  and  we  place  this  paper 
before  our  country,  m>m  the  wish  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  its  com* 
mencement.  In  offering  some  obser* 
vations  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi 
of  Ireland,  we  shall  speak  merely  as 
Doliticians.  We  are  laymen,  and  con- 
fess our  incompetency  for  discussing 
matters  purely  theological.  If  we  oc« 
casionally  glimce  it  aoctrines,  it  wfll 
be  merely  to  trace  their  political  bear- 
ings and  operation.  We  have  selected 
a  subject  that  abounds  marvellously 
in  intricacies  and  subtleties,  that  is  en- 
cumbered with  all  the  misrepresents* 
tions  and  falsehoods  which  human 
ingenuity  and  guilt  could  heap  upon 
it,  and  therefore  .we  shall  b^n  by 
citing  sundry  aged  and  self-evident 
truisms,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning.  On  such  truisms,  please 
Heaven,  we  will  ever  buUd ;  common 
people  cannot  safely  use  any  other 
foundation ;  it  is  only  the  architects 
of  "  Liberality"  who  can  raise  towering 
«L 
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fftbrfcs  on  the  bogs  ^d  quicksands  of 
falsdiood.  We  are,  moreover,  pro- 
hibited from  wandering  from  such 
ground.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of 
discussion,  we,  who  take  the  antiqua- 
ted and  bigotted  side  of  things,  have 
the  ontu  probandi  cast  upon  us,  and 
are  expected  to  verify  every  line  by 
fact  and  argument:  while  nothing 
more  is  looked  /or  mm  the  men  of 
"  Liberality,"  Uie  advocates  of  new  and 
untried  things,  than  assumption  and 
assertion. 

Your  free  and  glorious  ^nipire  has 
two  distinct  governments,  llie  first, 
which  we  wiU  call  the  moral  one,  con- 
sists of  good  opinions,  feelings,  and 
habits ;  and  the  second,  which  we  will 
ca^  the  phjTsical  one,  comprehends 
what  is  commonly  implied  by  the 
words,  taken  in  their  largest  sense — 
the  government.  In  looking  at  these 
separately,  we  will  begin  with  the 
moral  one,  as  beyond  all  measure  the 
first  in  rank  and  value — as  the  exalt- 
ed superior  to  which  the  other  is  but 
the  menial. 

Weinvite  jou,  in  the  first  place^  to 
look  at  man  m  a  state  of  nature,  and 
then  to  look  at  him  in  his  highest 
point  of  civili2ation — ^to  place  on  one 
hand  the  savage,  and  on  the  other, 
the  profound  statesman,  the  chival- 
rous oero,  the  accomplished  philoso- 
pher, the  spotless  religionist,  and  the 
finished  gentleman.  Put  intellect  out 
of  sight,  and  examine  opinions,  fed- 
in^,  and  conduct.  Look  at  the  pa- 
tnot  sacrificing  his  fortune,  and  shed- 
ing  his  Uooa  for  his  country-^e 
man  of  honour  parting  with  life  to 
avoid  disgrace — the  martyr  dving  in 
die  flames  to  obey  his  God — tne  man 


cf  honesty  casting  away  opulence  and 
rank,  and  embracing  calamity  ana 
ruin  fbrthesake  of  principle — ^the  man 
of  benevolence  scattering  around  him 
his  thousands  fcMr  the  benefit  of  hid 
apedes ;-— and  then  turn  to  the  appe- 
tites  and  deeds  of  the  barbarian,  to 
whom,  thoog^  still  a  man,  the  brute 
k  a  superior. 

Now,  examine  women  in  the  same 
manner.  Look  at  the  enslaved,  de* 
graded,  scorned,  polluted,  and  loath- 
tome  female  savage,  and  then  turn  to 
jour  loviely  countrywomen.  Contrast 
tiiis  wretdied  savage  with  the  be- 
witching and  spotless  creature  whom 
you  compare,  in  respect  of  charms  and 
vhrtues,  with  the  inhabitant  of  Hea- 
ven—whom you  worship,  and  foe 
whom  you  die^who  fills  your  dwell« 
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ing  with  happlnesB-— and  whose  influ- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  reaches 
every  interest  of  society,  to*  promote 
and  adorn  it. 

In  the  next  place,  examine  the 
sources  of  those  amazing  and  miracu- 
lous differences. 

The  issue  will  shew  that  your  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  public  function- 
aries, are  but  subordinate,  and,  oom- 
pu'atively,  unimportant  parts  of  the 
mighty  system  which  governs  you. 
You  have  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
another  Constitution,  another  set  of 
laws,  and  another  body  of  public  func- 
tionaries, which  existed  before  them, 
which  created  them,  which  give  them 
motion,  which  use  them  as  instru- 
ments, and  on  which  their  value  and 
vitality  depend.  Your  three  Esfatss 
are  but  the  agents  of  the  three  Estates 

of  Religion,  MoraHty,  and  Honour 

Your  Parliament  for  transacting  pub- 
lic business,  would  be  worthless  with- 
out that  virtual  Parliament  which  ci«- 
ates  proper  opinion  and  feeling ;  your 
statutes  to  govern  the  body,  can  only 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  soul;  and  your  public 
ninctionaries  can  do  nothing  without 
those  functionsries  who  belong  to  the 
Moral  Government. 

The  Moral  Government  has  its  own 
separate  kws  and  legal  functionaries. 
These  forbid  and  punish  idleness,  de- 
bauchery, extravagance,  lying,  cowar- 
dice, covetousness,  and  numberless 
other  pernicious  vices  and  feelings 
which  generate  the  worst  crimes,  and 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  laws 
and  Icg^  functionaries  of  the  phyaleal 
government.  The  parent,  the  master, 
and  the  superior,  act  as  the  spies  and 
administrators  of  the  laws,  of  the  Mo- 
ral  Government,  against  the  child,  the 
servant,  and  the  inferior.  Class  en- 
forces these  laws  against  class,  and  the 
community  in  general  enforces  them 
against  every  offending  member.  Ihe 
child  is  flo«;ed,  the  servant  is  deprived 
of  bread,  the  man  or  woman  ia  brand- 
ed with  ihfamy,  and  banished  fixiQi 
society ;  these  punishments  are  hour* 
ly  inflicted  tbrous'hout  the  whole 
community,  by  the  laws  and  agents  of 
the  Moral  Government,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  physical  one.  The 
Moral  Government  created  the  physi- 
cal one,  not  to  serve  as  its  deputy,  but 
to  act  as  its  siervant  and  protector ;  to 
dbev  its  commands,  and  to  do  only 
suco  necessarv  things  as  it  mifihl  it- 
self be  unable  to  do.     The  former 
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ahodd  govvD  liie  nsllaii  M  &r  aspoB- 
dUe,  and  the  latter  should  only  he^ 
to  govern  when  the  foriner  ocasas. 
The  power  of  the  physical  government 


ezMRid  or  eoQtraety  in  propor- 
tion aa  that  of  the  moral  one  ie  nar- 
rowed or  widened.  When  the  power 
of  ^be  latter  shall  reach  ita  greatest 
hd^ty  yon  will  obtain  the  maximum 
of  lihertr,  greatness,  wealth,  prospe- 
rity, and  happineaa;  these  wilt  dimi- 
nidi  am  U  may  diminish ;  its  destroc* 
tioBnsnatineritably  destroy  them  and 
your  pment  phy  siod  goreniment,  and 
plaee  yoa  under  a  tyranny. 

We  9se  ia  these  days  stunned  with 
dbmoor  for  liberty.  How  do  those 
wheniae  this  clamour  seek  to  esta> 
hlish  hhesty  ?  By  utterly  destroying 
the  Moral  Government,  in  the  first 
plaea,  4md  then  by  eoBtracting  the 
power  of  the  nhyaial  one  to  the  low* 
est  point,  in  the  second  i  The)r  might 
jnat  as  well  labour  to  erect  cities  and 
palaces  upon  the  billows  of  the  ocean ; 
and  yet  theae  people  call  themselvea 
philwopherai 

The  philosophers  of  old  acted  dil. 
Imntly.  They  first  established  sereie 
morak,  and  then  limited  governments  ; 
they  insisted  that  the  latter  could  not 
eijst  without  the  fbrmer.  Their  wis- 
dcn  ia  now  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of 
gpinioii.  Whenever  their  moral  ^ 
vemmenta  fell,  their  physical  ones  m« 
stantly  reaotved  themselves  into  dea- 


The  mhabttants  of  a  country  have 
as  nrach  to  fear  from  the  tyranny  of 
sadb  otho,  as  from  that  of  their  ru- 
brs.  Hiey  may  be,  aa  in  Ireland,  per« 
fectly  pn^Bcted  from  die  tyranny  of 
kinga  Mid  ministers,  and  yet  they  may 
groan  under  the  more  comprehensive 
and  inaopportable  one  of  demagogues, 
robbers,  incendnries,  and  assassins. 
Nothing  can  protect  them  from  the 
hmer  bat  the  Moral  Government ;  the 
phyood  one  must  resDlve  itself  into  a 
iyrsnny  to  reach  it,  and  then  it  will 
be  unable  to  afibrd  the  protection. 
Who  can  look  at  Ireland  without  ex. 
damning  with  the  moralists— Wretch- 
ed ia  th^  country  which  is  only  go- 
verned by  lawa  I 

Your  physical  government  cannot 
stand  if  it  do  not  possess  power  com- 
mensurate with  the  immorality  and 
guilt  <tf  the  people.  It  is  coropeikd  to 
extend  ita  power  aa  the  people  extend 
their  immmnlity  and  guut ;  it  is  com. 
pelkd  to  become  despotic,  when  the 
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majority  of  aU  dssaes  beoontt  immo- 
ral and  guilty.  A  very  &w  years  sinoe 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  be- 
came licentious  and  turbulent — eternal 
shame  to  thoae  who  rendered  them  so! 
What  waa  the  consequence  ?  The 
power  of  your  executive  was  increa> 
sed,  and  your  liber^  was  diminished 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  licentiotts- 
nesa  and  turbulence.  Do  what  you 
pleaae,  yon  cannot  govern  Ireknd  in 
any  other  character  than  as  despots. 
If  yon  eatablish  liberty  on  one'  day, 
you  must  pass  the  Insurrection  Act 
on  the  next,  and  then  you  can  barely 
keep  down  rebellion;  but  you  cannot 
reach  the  horrible  t]qranny  of  Uie  in- 
cendiaries and  asssffiins.  The  reaaon 
is^  the  people  have, practically,  no  Mo- 
ral Government.  The  parent  rather 
compels  the  child  to  break,  than  to 
obey,  the  laws  of  this  government ; 
the  servant  has  no  master  who  will 
duly  enforce  these  laws;  the  superior 
abandons  the  inferior ;  class  wiU  not 
govern  class :  the  people  at  large  re- 
ward, instead  of  panisbing,  those  by 
whom  these  laws  are  violated. 

If  your  labourer  be  idle  and  disso* 
lute,  he  will  not  work ;  no  one  will 
employ  him ;  and  he  is  a  constant  bur- 
den to  his  parish.  If  your  tradesman 
be  knavish  and  licentious,  he  ruina 
himself  and  his  creditors,  if  ^our  no- 
ble be  profligate  and  unprincipled,  he 
robs  ms  tradesmen,  and  reduces  bia 
tenanta  and  their  servants  to  want.  If 
your  naval  or  military  officer  be  vi- 
cious and  depraved,  he  fights  your 
battles  to  be  defeated,  or  he  turns  his 
sword  against  you.  If  your  man  of  ta- 
lents be  immoral,  he  destroys  his  ta- 
lents by  intemperance,  or  he  employs 
them  to  injure  the  state.  Your  immo- 
ral elector  votes  for  an  immoral  repre- 
sentative ;  your  immoral  juryman  re- 
turns an  unjust  verdict ;  and  your  li- 
centious and  debauched  member  of 
Parliament,  or  minister  of  state,  redu- 
ces himself  to  beggary,  loses  his  reve- 
rence for  the  good  opmions  of  society, 
becomes  corrupt,  betrays  his  trust,  and 
sells  his  country  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortunes^  or  obtain  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying his  depraved  a^dtes.  If  you 
reaaon  from  the  individual  to  the 
whde  of  every  class,  you  will  not  then 
have  to  be  tola,  that  the  Moral  Govern- 
ment forms  the  grand  source  of  your 
national  wealth,  greatness,  prosperity, 
and  happiness ;  and  that  tnese  must 
ever  fluctuate  with  its  authority. 
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Yonr  eonsdtatioii  and  laws  may  be 
as  perfect  as  human  power  can  make 
them^  and  still  they  will  be  unable  to 
protect  you  from  many  of  the  ills 
which  continually  yisit  society  ;  they 
will  be  unable  to  create  many  of  the 
ihings  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
well-being  of  communities ;  and  they 
will  be  unable  to  keep  those  things  in 
existence^  if  they  be  created  by  other 
means.  The  Moral  Goremment  alone 
can  give  them  proper  operation,  and  it 
must  be  continually  at  work  to  supply 
their  defidendes.  Your  magnificent 
diaritable  institutions,  whicn  daily 
take  such  a  mass  of  evil  and  misery 
from  amidst  the  people — the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  b^eyolenoe,  which 
eternally  walks  the  land,  to  expel  pe- 
nury,  avert  the  blast  of  famine,  replace 
what  the  elements  destroy,  and  do 
whatever  the  constitution  and  laws 
leave  undone,  flow  from  the  Moral  Go- 
vernment. Nothing  in  your  whole 
system  is  of  more  vital  importance-— 
nothing  contributes  more  in  every  way 
to  public  benefit,  than  the  existence 
of  a  respectable  and  opulent  yeoman* 
ry ;  yet  the  Constitution  and  laws  can 
neither  create  nor  keep  alive  such  a 
yeomanry.  It  is  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landholders  ;  m  proof, 
look  at  Ireland.  For  your  respectable 
and  opulent  yeomanry  you  are  indebt* 
ed  to  the  princely  pn<te  and  liberality 
of  your  landholaers ;  and  these  feel- 
higs  flow  firom  the  Moral  Government. 
The  members  of  your  aristocracy  pay 
double  the  wages  that  others  pay  to 
their  servants ;  and  they  pay  double, 
treble,  and  in  some  cases  even  tenfold, 
the  prices  that  oihers  pay  to  their 
tradesmen.  They  thus  scatter  around 
them  fortimes,  or  the  seeds  of  for* 
tunes,  at  every  step.  That  would  be  a 
curious  and  instructive  calculation, 
which  should  shew  how  many  people 
of  large  and  moderate  fortune  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
creates,  in  the  course  ef  his  life,  amidst 
his  tenants  and  tradesmen.  Thui  noble 
and  splendid  generosity  flows  from  the 
Moral  Grovemment. 

By  your  form  of  government,  your 
more  important  public  functionaries 
are  elective  in  person  or  conduct; 
everything  in  your  system  is  daily 
subject  to  change  and  destruction. 
Your  people  form  the  House  of  Com* 
mons ;  this  House  virtually  forms  the 
ministry;  and  conjointly  they  give 
conduct  to  the  Crown  and  the  Peers. 
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Your  people  folnn  jdox  JuilBiy  and 
they  aekect,  by  election  or  Moonuneb* 
datum,  many  of  the  otiier  inferior 
members  of  the  general  government. 
Of  course,  as  the  people  change  in 
sentiment  and  conduct,  your  publie 
functionaries  will  change  in  peraon, 
or  in  sentiment  and  conduct,  and  ymxr 
Constitution  and  laws  will  change  in 
form  or  operation.  In  proportion  as  the 
authority  of  the  Moral  Government 
inoreases  over  the  people,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  your  ministen,  mem^ 
ners  of  Parliament,  jurors,  &&,  be 
rendered  better  men ;  in  the  same  mo- 
portion  will  your  Constitution  and  laws 
be  rendered  more  perfect  in  their  ahape 
or  their  working;  and  the  oontiary* 
In  the  same  degree  in  whidi  the  peo- 
ple are  tainted  with  pemidoua  pifiici- 
ples,  in  the  same  degree  will  yonr  le- 
gidature,  &c.,  be  so  tainted  ;  and  if 
only  a  very  small  number  of  yoor  le- 
gislators, &c,  be  this,  they  will  have, 
during  Uieir  tenn  of  office,  the  most 
baleful  influence  in  ootrupting  and 
misleading  the  soimd  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  fflance  at  late  years  will  amply 
verify  this.  You  cannot  have  a  good 
king,  good  ministers,  members  of  Far* 
liament,  jurors,  &c,  without  a  good 
people.  To  make  those  what  tifeyougbt 
to  be  who  are  chosen  and  appointed, 
yon  must  make  those  what  th^  ought 
to  be  who  choose  and  appoint.  Your 
laws,  juries,  and  Parliaments,  in  a  bad 
state  of  morals,  have  perpetrated  atxo- 
dties  which  no  absolute  tyrants  durst 
have  perpetrated. 

Your  Constitution  and  lawa,  aa  we 
have  already  in  substance  said,  were 
formed  by,  to  be  the  servanta  of,  the 
Moral  Government.  They  sneak  its 
language,  they  draw  their  whole  power 
of  action  from  it,  they  cannot  poadhly 
outlive  it.  As  soon  aa  any  portion  of 
your  people  renounce  good  opinions 
and  feelings,  they  array  themselves 
against  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  Proofs  snr* 
round  you  in  profusion.  The  people 
can  at  any  time,  in  their  capacity  of 
jurors,  reduce  the  laws  to  a  dead  let- 
ter.  How  often  have  they  not  sn^end-i 
ed  the  operation  of  the  laws  against 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  aa  Weil  as 
that  of  various  otner  laws  ?  If  your 
laws  cannot  be  enforced,  what  is  yonr 
Constitution  ?  Your  Constitution  and 
laws  stand  i:^n  the  good  morda  of 
your  people,  and  they  must  inevitably 
perisn  together. 


UBS.;]  Tk$  Rmnan  QUMie 

If  jovuc  ttws  covud  be  pmcsmA,  nol« 
iHlhiitendIng  the  destmction  of  pulK 
Me  morab/ivhat  wonld  be  their  efects 
and  nduc  ?  Yoa  hftve  laws  in  Ireland 
against  inoendiaries  and  muideren ; 
yoa  hsKwe  ministers^  judges,  and  even 
joiics,  anxious  to  enforce  them  ;  yet 
they  are  little  better  than  a  dead  let- 
torv  The  people  will  not  oo-operate 
with  yoa,  thmfore  the  incenaiaries 
and  nrarderen  cannot  be  reached  by 
your  laws.  If  yoa  by  chance  catch  and 
mag  one  of  tne  criininals,  it  has  no 
eiectnpon  his  surviving  brethren  sod 
the  people  at  large.  What  would  your 
laws  be  if  yoar  witnesses  disr^iarded 
truth,  spotted  with  oaths,  and  were 
willing  to  swear  anything?  Your  laws 

Punish  crime,  but  alone  they  can 
'  cat  off  its  sources,  nor  prevent 
its  eommiasion;  they*  cannot  touch 
yoor  Fauntleroys  and  Thurtells  until 
they  become  forgers  and  murderers* 
The  rake  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
of  society ;  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
brii^  hundreds  of  women  into  the 
streets;  and  perhaps  these  women 
bring  hnndrm  of  men  to  ruin,  the 
huDn,  and  the  gallows ;  yet  your  laws 
esB  never  effectually  reach  the  rake, 
although  he  is  thus  almost  daily  crea- 
ting proftitutes  and  felons.  Verymsny 
vices  inflict  more  extensive  iiijuries  on 
society  than  erimcs,  yet  they  are  urac- 
ttodly  or  otherwise  above  the  laws. 
If  ^e  people  do  not  form  the  eyes  snd 
hands  of  the  laws,  the  latter  will  be 
bat  things  to  laugh  at ;  and  if  the  peo« 
pie  do  not  punish  and  keep  down  idle- 
ness, lewdness,  drunkenness,  extrava- 
gance, Su>,  the  laws  mav  slaughter 
their  hundreds  per  day,  and  your  peace 
and  happiness,  property  and  life,  will 
never  be  in  security.  • 

If  your  ministers  and  senators  be 
men  of  splendid  virtues  and  com- 
manding talents,  men  anxious  to  do 
their  utmost  to  their  country,  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
without  the  aid  of  the  Moral  Govern- 
ment. In  vain  may  they  nlan  and 
legidate— in  vain  mav  they  levy  tax- 
es, form  armies,  and  build  fleets,  if 
thieir  appeals  csnnot  find  the  flame  of 
patriotism,  chivalry,  generosity,  and 
the  long  train  of  public  and  private 
virtoes,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  these  are 
stale  truiams;  we  know  it  already, 
and  we  know  too,  that  they  are  tru- 
which  ou^t  to  be  repeated  in 
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Uiese  times  every  day.  «Tcry  Hour, 
and  every  moment,  llie  system  of 
**  Liberauty"  which  is  now  so  actively 
at  woric,  seeks  to  destroy  every  constH 
tuent  part  of  the  Moral  Government. 
To  be  Hberaiy  you  must  place  religion 
and  irreltgion,  virtue  and  pxofligacy, 
on  the  ssme  level — ^you  may  attack 
actual  crime,  but  you  must  on  no  ac- 
count attack  the  vices  that  produce  it 
— ^you  must  destroy  those  feelings  and 
laws  of  society  wnich  contribute  ten 
thousand  times  more  towards  keeping 
your  people  in  order  and  happiness, 
than  all  the  laws  in  your  statute  book 
— you  must  suffer  the  most  licentious 
books  to  circulate,  keep  every  law  in 
inactivity  that  bears  in  nvour  of  pub* 
lie  morals,  and  bestow  the  most  im« 
portant  public  trusts  on  the  most  aban- 
doned profligates. 

If  you  examine  those  portions  of 
your  Constitution,  laws,  and  graeral 
system,  which  the  Whigs  and  Ben« 
diamites  so  assiduously  kbour  to  an<»> 
nihilate,  or  to  bring  into  contempt,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  precisely  Uiose 
on  which  the  Moral  Government  de- 
pends for  support.  Your  Church 
establishment  and  Clergy  are  etemid* 
ly  attacked — ^the  practice  of  your  reli« 
^on  is  eternally  assailed — your  laws 
lor  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  preventing  the  sale  of  vicious 
books,  maintaining  the  relatUms  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  inferiw 
and  superior,  and  keeping  down  ge- 
neral immorality,  are  eternally  de- 
cried— ^if  your  judges  denounce  any 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  vice  and 
guilt,  they  are  held  up  to  public  de- 
rision— your  charitable  institutions 
that  bear  any  reference  to  religion  and  - 
morals  are  ridiculed — the  titled  as 
well  as  other  orators  of  mob  meetings, 
are  defended  in  uttering  the  most 
barefaced  falsehoods  and  slanders — ^Uie 
love  of  country  and  the  heroic  virtues 
are  rendered  objects  of  mockery^and 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  so  anxi- 
ously contended  for,  has  for  its  avow- 
ed object,  the  filling  of  this  House,  aa 
far  as  possible,  with  such  men  as  are 
the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Moral  Go- 
vernment. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  conduct 
in  so  vast  a  portion  of  your  press  and 
public  men,  has  no  effects  ?  Do  yon 
think  that  your  people  are,  by  nature 
so  moial  and  religious,  that  no  tuition. 
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DO  eiiiBiAB^  DO  •ediictioiiff,  caiiimike 
them  the  contrary?  If  bo,  listen  to 
the  lamentfttioDs  Which  are  to  be  heard 
on  every  «ide,  <m  the  injuries  which 
public  raorala  are  sustaining. 

Forty  years  since  an  illegitimate 
child  was  scarcely  erer  bom  amidst 
your  village  population ;  now  the  pa« 
rish  officers  declare  diat  ill^timate 
children  abound  everywhere.  What 
has  caused  this  deplorable  difference — 
any  diange  in  your  Constitution  and 
laws?  No!  a  duuige  in  morak— a 
chai^  in  the  laws  of  society.  Forty 
years  since  the  male^  as  well  as  the 
bmale,  part  of  the  country  people, 
Md  a  seducer  in  scorn ;  he  was  na- 
nished  from  all  decent  society;  but 
now  it  is  even  thought  an  honour  to 
be  a  seducer,  if  your  men  generally 
become  seducers,  rely  upon  it  your 
women  will  become  strumpets.  For- 
t3f  yean  since,  if  a  girl  happened  to 
be  with  child,  she  durst  not  anew  her- 
sc^for  mdhths  after  it  was  discovered ; 
the  public  tongue  scouraed  her  until 
it  scarcely  left  ner  life ;  out  now  Uie 
oomraumty  has  liberaliv  remitted  the 
punishment,  therefore  the  offence  pre« 
wis.  Forty  years  since,  your  coun* 
try  labourers  would  not  accept  relief 
from*  die  parish,  if  they  could  escape 
starving  by  any  other  means ;  in  their 
ouarrels,  toe  most  biting  sarcasm  that 
tney  could  use  was — you  are,  or  you 
have  been,  beholden  to  the  parish ; 
the  parent  concluded  his  most  serious 
admonition  to  die  child  with — If  jon 
disobey,  you  will  come  to  the  parish. 
This  salutary  feeling  has  vanished, 
as  the  liberd  system  has  extended  its 
baleful  influence.  Look  at  the  lies 
and  swindling  which  are  daily  exhi- 
bited on  tbe  Stock  Exchange — at  the 
late  frauds  of  your  com  merchants-^ 
at  the  adulterations  and  cheatings  of 
your  retail  tradesmen,  at  tbe  spirit  of 
your  various  associations  of  labourers 
-—at  the  display  which  Thurtell's  af- 
fiiir  made  of  the  villainy  of  **  the 
Fancy" — at  the  atrocious  gambling  of 
many  of  your  legislators— and  at  the 
aifikening  exhibition  which  a  late  Don-* 
caster  meeting  made  of  the  filthy 
n^ery  of  your  gentlemen,  your  men 
«  of  rank  and  title.  Are  these  matters 
of  no  public  moment,  and  are  their 
Monroes  things  of  mystery  and  oontro^ 
versy? 

Ireland  at  this  mbment  has  no  Mo- 
ral  GoTermnentf  and  this  is  its  chief. 


almost  Its  sole  want.  It  wsnta  not 
statutes,  and  public  functlonariea,  tor 
these  it  has  in  profrision;  it  wants 
good  opinions,  feelings,  and  halnto,  it 
wants  the  laws  of  society.  Its  Und« 
holders  want  to  be  rendmd  natriotic, 
generous,  and  humane ;  ana  its  pea- 
santry want  to  be  rendered  honest,  in- 
dustrions,  thrifty,  peaceable,  compas- 
sionate, moral,  and  loyal.  Its  parents, 
masters,  and  superior  t^lasses,  want  to 
be  rendered  reverencers  and  enfarecrs 
of  the  moral  laws.  Well,  what  are 
you  to  do,  say  the  men  of  LibenUihf — 
the  phiia«ophers  ?  You  are  to  employ 
a  set  of  ilhterate  country-schoomias- 
tem  to  teach  the  children  reading,  wri« 
ting,  and  a^rithmetic — ^they  must  on  no 
account  teach  morality  and  religion^— 
and  this,  forsooth,  is  to  give  Iramd  a 
Moral  Government  I  You  are  to  do  no- 
thing mote.  Your  clergy  sve  not  to 
be  permitted  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  your  religion ;  if  you  cannot  make 
the  people  listen  to  your  words,  yoa 
are  on  no  account  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  printed  precepts  of  Christz« 
snity — the  printed  rules  of  good  fed^ 
ing  and  conduct.  In  a  word,  yon  aie 
to  be  prohibited  fVom  using  the  only 
instruments  that  could  enable  yon  to 
form  a  Moral  Government  in  trdan^ 
Philosophers  \  the  sooty,  bare-legged, 
barbarous  urchin,  who  has  diis  morn- 
ing been  wandering  through  our  dum- 
neys,  is  a  better  philoeopher  than  anv 
of  them.  He  knows  that  stones  wiU 
not  appease  hunger,  and  snow  will  not 
yield  name,  and  this  is  more  than  they 
know* 

Having  laid  our  fbnndation  on 
ground  that  nothing  can  shake,  we 
proceed  with  our  superstroctore. 

If  you  once  more  examine  the  dif« 
ferences  between  the  savage  and  the 
oiviiised  mortal,  you  will  perceive  that 
all  the  better  distinguishii^  chano- 
teristics  of  the  latter  sre-  of  artificial 
existence,  and  that  the  pasaiona  and 
propenuties  of  human  nature  aie  their 
eternal  enemies.  Man  is  by  nature 
selfish,  vicious,  sensual,  idle,  imptovi- 
dent  and  cruel.  The  holy  flame  of 
patriotism — the  glorMNU  spnit  f£  do- 
valry — ^the  pure  feeUng  of  diarity— 
the  sacred  impulse  of  humanity-fe- 
male modesty  and  chastity — ^brotherly 
and  friendly  auction— industry,  fra-» 
gality,  trath,  continence,  honesty,  in- 
dependence, and  all  the  ennobling  vir- 
tues that  men  and  wpmen  can  bosat 
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of,  aie  bvooghl  into  being  by  irt,  and 
tbe  never-oeafliiig  eflRnts  of  art  imuft 
keep  tlMHn  in  bang« — ^Theee  are  the 
triumi^  of  the,  Moral  Government 
"What  a  lovdy  and  glonoas.ereation  do 
they  fonn,  and  yet  there  are  people 
who  treat  the  precepts  and  laws  which 
have  prodacea  it  as  fable  and  romance 
*-aa  sources  of  evil  and  ii^ury !  "Who 
would  not  weep  over  its  destruction^  if 
it  possessed  no  value  beyond  its  beauty 
— what  then  are  we  to  think  of  the 
wretdieswho  seek  to  deitroy  it,  when 
it  yid^  all  that  we  possess  worth  po»- 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  hand  of  au- 
thority cannot  render  man  this  artifi- 
cial creature.  The  Irish  savage  laughs 
alike  at  the  command  of  the  law  and 
the  awoid.  The  wonderful  transfor- 
mation must  be  chieflv  accomplished 
by  your  ministers  of  religion  and  good 
literature;  without  them  ]roui  Minis^ 
ters  of  Sute  can  do  nothing.  They 
must  i^ierate  upon  man  not  merely  in 
his  infancy  and  boyhood,  but  throudi 
his  whole  existence— not  merely  in  the 
sdiool,  but  every  where.  He  is  thus 
changed  in  spite  of  his  own  nature ; 
hn  nature  in  conjunction  with  things 
that  he  meets  at  every  step  is  constant- 
ly labouring  to  destroy  the  change, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  at  his  side 
every  moment  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  You  speak  of  your  schools  as 
though  they  Uught  you  everything, 
whOe  in  truth  they  teach  you  compa- 
ratively nothing.  They  teach  you, 
perhaps,  that  by  which  you  may  earn 
bread  ;  ptf haps  they  make  you  ac- 
quaintod  with  the  alphabet  of  princi- 
ple and  conduct,  but  thev  do  nothing 
more.  The  fire-side — tne  drawing** 
room — the  streets— general  society — 
the  world  at  Isrge,  form  the  grand  fi-< 
nishing  school  which  gives  you  opinion 
and  action— which  gives  you  cnarao- 
ter  as  men  and  citiaens.  Of  this  grand 
■diool  your  ministers  of  religion  and 
good  literature  must  be  the  inde&ti^ 
Die  tators ;  under  their  constant  tuition 
you  must  be  in  it,  or,  in  spite  of  all 
that  yon  may  have  been  taught  at  any 
other,  you  will  difier  from  the  savage 
onlr  in  non-essentials. 

If  you  examine  attentively  the  vast 
and  magnificent  creation  of  good  opi- 
mons,  leeliDgs,  and  habits,  wmchOreat 
firitsin  exhibits,  vou  will  see,  that  al- 
though many  of  tnem  are  but  remotely 
osBoected  with  religkm,  still  it  is  the 
source  and  life  of  the  whole.  Although 


every  dass  of  oodety  poswaics  many 
whidi  it  does  not  teach,  stili  they  muat 
be  bottomed  upon  those  which  it  ink- 
plants,  or  have  no  permanent  exist-c 
ence.  Your  peoj^  must  receive  those 
principles  of  integritv,  truth,  and  vir- 
tue which  religion  alone  can  fix,  be- 
fore you  can  safely  confide  to  diem 
public  trusts,  befoni  you  can  teach 
them  their  various  political  duties-— 
before  you  can  fill  tiiem  with  public 

r'  it,  chivalrous  honour,  and  such  of 
nobler  acquirements  of  man  as  re- 
ligion does  not  profess  to  beatow.  Al- 
thou^  many  of  your  most  Vfduable 
opinions,  feelings,  and  habiu,  are  not 
taught  by  reli^on,  and  must  have 
other  than  religious  teadiers  to  plant, 
nurture,  and  protect  them,  still  they 
stand  upon  it,  and  cannot  outlive  it; 
Look  at  the  Liberak,  the  men  who 
profess  to  have  emandpated  them- 
fidves  firom  the  control  of  religion. 
Look  not  at  the  rabble,  hot  at  the 
headfr— at  the  officers,  the  gentlemen 
— the  nobles.  Mark  their  patriotism 
—their  chivalry— their  honour— dieir 
truth— their  integrity — thdr  public 
and  private  virtues  generally.  The 
sight  is  sickening— you  see  only  a  tribe 
of  well-dressed,  polite  barbarians.-*- 
What  a  revolting  figure  do  these  peo^ 
pie  cut,  when  contrasted  with  the 
sterling  English  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  A  vast  portion  of  your  popuw 
lation  is  constantly  striving  to  annul 
the  laws  of  the  Moral  Government  ; 
these  laws  only  stand  and  operate,  be- 
cause, in  the  balance  of  opinion,  they 
have  the  prepondersnoe,  and  religion 
ia  the  main  instrument  of  preserving 
their  preponderance.  The  laws  of  mo^ 
rality  ore  indebted  torefigion  for  ren- 
dering them  binding — ^for  rendering 
the  breach  of  them  penal ;  and  the 
laws  of  honour,  as  the  present  times 
abundantly  prove,  can  be  made  to 
sanction  everythitig  bsse  and  disho- 
nourable, save  cowardice.  If  religion 
be  destroyed,  the  Mond  Government, 
so  far  as  regards  the  nation  at  larger 
must  fall  with  it. 

It  ia  necessary  that  we  should  now 
say  what  we  mean  by  the  term  relU 
gion.  We  mean  the  Christian  religion 
—that  religion  which  is  contained  in 
the  Scriptures.  Everything  which 
Protestant  or  Catholic  may  call  reli- 
gion,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Holy  volume,  on  a  fair  and  rational 
conatrucdon  of  the  text,  we  reject ; 
we  indude  nothing  that  the  guilt  or 
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fi)]ly  of  mBD  may  have  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  words  of  Heaven.    We 
mean  the  reUgion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  mean  by  the  tenn^  not 
a  set  of  words  to  afiect  nothing  but  our 
belief,  but  a  body  of  laws  to  govern 
our  actions  in  all  the  duties  ana  rela* 
tions  of  life.   We  call  such  as  George 
llie  Thirds  Burke,  &c  religious  men  ; 
.-And  we  think  such  as  O'Connell, 
Bishop  Doyle,  &c.  are  not  religious 
mm.    We  need  not  here  speak  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  may  surrender  the  name,  we  may 
odl  it  moral  philosophy^  or  anything 
else^  and  dien  we  may  maintain,  that 
it  is  the  most  invaluable  body  of  pr&< 
cepts  that  could  be  devised  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  man  on  earth.    In  proportion 
as  individuals  and  communities  are 
governed  by  these  precepts,  in  the 
same  proportion  they  are  posperous 
and  happy.  No  one  can  gainsay  this ; 
it  is  proved  by  aU  that  sage  or  philo- 
sopher ever  wrote, — by  the  whole  of 
history,  and  by  the  whole  of  daily  ex^ 
perience.  There  are  men  so  amazing- 
ly idiotic,  that  they  can  look  at  the 
wonders  of  the  earth,  and  the  wonders 
oi  the  heavens,  and  still  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator  of  these ;  or,  they 
can  commit  the  intolerable  blunder  of 
believing,  that  such  a  Creator  exists, 
and  still  tdces  no  interest  in  the  fate 
of  what  he  has  cileated.    That  people 
who  can  thus  beat  their  heads  against 
Uie  most  powerful  physical  evidence, 
the  very  essence  or  philosophy,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense, 
.  flhoiud  be  unable  to  comprehend  that 
the  Maker  of  man  should  give  man 
rules  of  conduct ;  and  should  labour 
to  destroy  the  Christian  religion  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  admit  the 
practice  of  it  to  be  essential  for  man's 
Aappiness,  is  not  wonderful :  but  that 
they  should  be  able  to  make  proiualytes 
In  the  nation — ^in  the  very  House  of 
Commons— is  surpassingly  wonderful. 
We  are  yet,  alas  f  very  far  from  being 
a  nation  of  philosophers.  This  leli^on 
forms  the  foundation  of  your  constitu* 
lion  and  laws— They  brea^e  its  spirit 
^-they  adopt  its  language — what  it 
forbids,  they  forbid — ^wnat  it  com- 
mands,  they  command — they  are  in- 
divisible, and  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
ffether.    In  proportion  as  your  people 
despise  and  violate  the  precepts  of  tnis 
religion,  in  the  same  proponion  must 
they  be  the  enemies  of  your  constitu- 
tion and  laws.  Look  around  you,  and 
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yon  will  be  overwbdmed  with  evi-* 
denoe^ 

As  your  constitution  and  laws,  yoor 
greatness,  wealth,  power,  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  as  a  nation,  depend  up- 
on, and  could  not  outlive,  the  good 
opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  of  yout' 
people-~as  manv  of  these  opinions, 
feelings,  and  habits,  flow  solely  lErora 
religion,  and  as  the  remainder  can  only 
be  engrafted  upon  such  as  it  implants 
— ^it  must  follow,  that  your  first  care, 
the  care  whifti  shotild  take  precedence 
of  everything  else,  should  be  to  insure 
a  proper  share  of  religious  instruction 
to  every  individual  of  your  population. 

As  vour  Ministers  and  Lcffislators, 
your  laws  and  those  who  administer 
them,  cannot  of  themselves  impart  any 
but  die  most  inadequate  portion  of 
such  instruction — as  only  the  most 
trifling  share  of  it  can  be  given  at 
sehook — as  the  practice  of  it  is  the 
most  necessary  in  the  adult — ^and  as 
man,  from  his  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him,  cannot 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  laws 
of  religion,  if  he  do  not  constantly  re- 
ceive such  instruction  throughout  his 
whole  life — ^it  must  follow  that  the 
people  should  be  plentifuUy  supplied 
witn  teachers  of  religion. 

It  must  follow,  that  ministers  of  re* 
ligion  are,  of  all  public  functionaries, 
the  most  necessary  and  important. 

The  philosophers  are  nowconstrain« 
ed  to  admit  with  Burke,  that  **  matt 
is  a  religious  animal."  The  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  Supreme  Bdng 
whom  he  ought  to  obey  and  worship, 
forms  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the 
philosophers  cannot  eradicate  it.  In 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  chain  him 
to  the  dust,  to  destrov  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  his  natural  endowments,  to 
take  from  him  that  quality,  without 
which  he  could  neither  be  civilised  nor 

governed,  and  to  level  him  with  the 
rutes,  he  still  clings  to  the  hope  <k 
Heaven.  He  wiU  not  be  thus  hum- 
bled, degraded,  robbed,  and  distressed* 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  derives 
from  nature  no  correct  knowledge  of 
the  precepts  of  religion,  and  no  ability 
to  practise  them  intuitively.  These 
he  must  gain  from  instruction,  and  he 
may  more  easily  be  taught  a  false  re- 
ligion than  the  true  one.  He  mav  be 
1^  to  embrace  opinions  as  rdig^us 
ones,  which  are  hostUe  to  genuine  re- 
ligion, ruinous  to  himself,  and  injuri- 
ous in  the  higheit  degree  to  the  com* 
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Branitj  t0  whieh  he  belongs.  While 
his  nature  leftds  him  to  beliere,  that 
there  u  a  God  whom  he  ought  to 
obey  and  worship,  it  incessantly  tempts 
him  to  violate  every  precept  of  ge- 
nuine religion^  and,  therefore,  he  may 
be,  at  the  same  time,  an  ontrageous 
ftnatic  in  respect  of  opinion,  and  a 
very  fiend  in  respect  of  practice.  Proofs 
lie  around  you  m  profusion. 

You  must  therefore  not  only  sup- 
ply your  people  plentifully  witn  reli- 
gions teadiers,  but  you  must  supply 
them  with  sudi  as  teach  the  true  re- 
liflon — the  religion  of  the  fiiUe — the 
r^igion  which  forms  the  basis  of  your 
laws  and  institutions — the  religion 
which  insists  on  practice  as  weu  as 
belief,  and  which  fills  men  with  the 
domestic  and  social  virtues. 

The  philosophers  maintain  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  National  Chtirch, 
and  that  all  religions  ought  to  be  put 
on  an  equality.  It  is  worthy  of  them 
and  theirblundering  philosophy.  Your 
people  are  to  pick  up  any  relieion 
they  can;  if  self-appointea  teachers 
wm  startup  to  instruct  them — well — 
if  not,  they  must  do  without  religion. 
Granting  that  in  such  case  the^  would 
generally  belong  to  some  religion  or 
other,  GO  religions  differ  in  nothing 
save  mere  speculative  religions  opi- 
nion ?  Do  all  religions  insist  alike  on 
good  morals,  and  are  all calculatedaHke 
to  produce  good  morals?  Are  all  reli- 
gions alike  separated  from  politics, 
and  alike  friendly  to  your  Constitu- 
tion and  laws — your  privileges  and 
liberty  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  migority  of  your 
people  bdong  to  the  Popish  Church, 
or  such  a  one  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  your  political  system  must 
at  all  times  receive  any  change  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  may  please 
to  give  it }  We  ne^  not  answer  the 
questions. 

Your  Constitution  is  not  such  a 
blind,  lame,  <me-handed  one  as  these 
diallow  persons  would  fabricate.  Phi- 
losophers of  a  different  stamp  were  its 
parents.  It  is  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  because  the -needs  of  the  people 
wte  religious  as  well  as  civil ;  it  pro- 
vides not  for  a  part,  but  for  the  whole, 
of  the  nation's  necessities.  Its  grand 
oligect  is  to  give  to  the  individual  the 
utmost  degree  of  liberty ;  it  therefore 
labours  to  govern  him  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  law,  and  as  much  as  possible 
by  his  own  conscience,  and  of  course 
Vol-  XVII. 
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it  secures  to  him  the  best  religion  and 
the  best  religious  teacher  in  its  power. 
It  provides  Ministers  of  Helicon  as 
well  as  Ministers  of  State,  because  it 
knows  the  latter  must  be  tyrants  with- 
out the  former ;  and  it  takes  espe- 
cial care^to  maintain  perfect  harmony 
between  itself  and  the  laws,  and  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  its  religion. 
The  philosophers  very  naturally 
conceive  the  most  glaring  ddTects  and 
blots  of  the  American  Constitution  to 
be  its  most  brilliant  beauties ;  and  of 
course,  its  making  no  provision  for 
teaching  relinon  to  the  people  is  re- 
garded by  tnem  as  an  irrefragable 
proof,  that  it  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  British  Constitution.  Now 
what  is  the  naked  fact— the  real,  sub- 
stantial truth^putting  away  names 
and  prejudices  ? 

Your  Constitution  divides  the  peo- 
ple into  small  portions,  and  amidst 
every  portion  it  settles  a  well-educa- 
ted, respectable  individual  to  diBchai;ge 
the  following  duties : — He  must  as- 
semble the  people  around  him  on 
every  Sabbath,  to  worship  their  Maker. 
On  these  occasions  he  must  deliver  to 
them  a  lecture,  explaining  their  vari- 
ous duties,  as  husbands,  wives,  pa- 
rents, children,  masters,  servants,  and 
members  of  society;  and  exhorting 
them  to  discharge  these  duties.  He 
must  admonish  them-  to  be  honest, 
true,  just,  benevolent,  industrious, 
&c.  If  any  individual  of  his  parish  be 
dissolute  and  wicked,  he  is  to  go  to 
his  dwelling  to  instruct  and  reform 
him ;  if  any  one  be  sick  or  in  misery, 
he  is  to  attend  to  comfort  him  ;  if 
any  one  be  in  distress  he  is  to  relieve 
him.  He  is  to  act  as  a  source  of  good 
morals^a  preservative  against  vice 
and  crime — a  nurtnrer  of  virtue  and 
benevolence— an  assuager  of  sorrow — 
and  a  protector  from  penury  and  want. 
The  constitution  binds  this  individual 
as  to  what  he  is  to  teach  and  do,  so 
that  he  cannot  promidgate  any  perni- 
cious principles,  or  establish  any  per- 
nidoufi  bondage.  His  labours  and 
what  he  gives  in  charity  do  not  cost 
the  people  anything. 

Now,  putting  out  of  sisht  sucking 
babes,  idiots,  and  the  philosophers, 
where  is  the  mortal  who  cannot  see 
that  this  is  essential  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  society — that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  the  possessions  that 
we  derive  from  our  invaluable  Consti- 
tution? Yet,  because  the  American 
«M 
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ConstitutioB  makes  no  such  provision 
for  the  jpeople,  it  is  £ur  better  than 
the  British  one ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  philaso- 
jj^ers  are  the  men  who  are  eternally 
clamouring  for  the  education  of  tlM 
people !  What  does  the  word  educa- 
tian  mean  ?  In  the  name  of  common 
reason,  why  is  the  sense  of  this  ill< 
starred  term  kept  for  ever  in  darkness  ? 
Does  it  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  children ;  and  a  worth- 
less, incongruous  smattering  of  science 
in  adults  ?  Have  religion  and  morals 
nothing  to  do  with  education;  or  if 
they  iMive,  do  you  opine  that  your 
country  sdioolmasters  can  give  your 
children  such  a  fund  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  as  will 
serve  their  whole  lives  ?  We,  in  our 
simplicity,  thought  thatmorals  entered 
largely  into  the  more  exalted  uortions 
of  philosophy ;  we  thought  uiat  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  pmlosof&y  was 
to  teach  morals  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  word.  Your  ^li- 
losMphers  think  difoentlv ;  they  ex- 
clude morals  from  their  pnUosophical 
^stera  ;  they  laud  Dr  Birkbeck  to  the 
skies  for  lecturing  on  science,  and 
they  execrate  the  Clergy  for  lecturing 
on  morals.  They  rail  against  the 
founders  of  reUgious  sects  for  their 
pernicious  doctrines  and  discipline^ 
and  then  they  labour  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  vinbole  ix^lation.  Most 
admirable  philosophers ! 

You  have  arrived  at  a  glorious  pitdi 
of  improvement,  when  you  can  only 
improve  farther  by  destroying  the 
very  best  parts  of  your  Constitution. 

Your  constitution,  unlikethe  wretdi- 
ed  misshapen  ones  that  the  philoso- 
phers £9rm,  treats  you  as  rational  be- 
ings in  reg^  to  religion.  It  places 
before  you  a  neligion  against  which  no 
man  Uvins  can  say  anything,  save 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  b«ing  its 
enemies ;  it  provides  a  bountiful  sup- 

ey  <^  the  teachers  of  this  religion. 
It  it  resorts  not  to  compulsion.  Pro- 
foundly skiUedin  the  nature  of  liberty, 
and  anxious  to  give  the  utmost  d^iroe 
to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  it 
knows  tbat  there  can  be  no  dvil,  with- 
out religious,  liberty — that  to  tyran- 
niae  over  the  oonsdence,  is  in  reality 
to  enslave  the  body — thereforeit  grants 
religious  liberty.  It  suffibrs  you  to 
follow  any  religion  whatever.  The 
Constitution  which  does  this  is  neces- 
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sarily  vilified  in  every  way  bv  ti 
surprising  sages,  who  dedare  that  the 
defunct  Spanish  and  Italian  Cooatitii* 
tions  which  coMPiLLBD/and  the  living 
South  American  <mes  which  compbjl^ 
the  peoj^  to  swallow  the  nonstroos 
absurdities,  and  wear  the  grinding 
chains,  of  Catholicism,  display  (be  very 
essence  of  liberty. 

This  brings  uff  to  the  pith  of  oar 
subject     Your  Constitution  grants 
rdigious  liberty,  that  is,  liberty  to 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way«  This  liberty  is  to  be  et\joyed  by 
all  men — by  followers  as  well  aa  teach- 
ers, by  laymen  as  well  as  pnests.   On 
a  matter  so  momentous,  it  is  your  sab- 
ered, ccmstitutional  duty,  to  attend 
siricdy  to  the  following  points : — Yoa 
must  prevent,  not  only  your  own  rulers 
and  cieigy,  but  all  other  men,  and  all 
other  ministers  of  religion,  from  esta- 
blishing in  the  land  religious  tyranny  ; 
you  must  care^y  prevent,  not  only 
your  own  clergy,  but  the  ministos  of 
all  religions  whatever,  from  forming 
laws  of  their  own  to  destroy  the  rdi- 
gious  liberty  of  the  laitr  ; — ^you  must 
restrain  dissenting  teacners  <^all  per* 
suasions,  from  obtaining   privileges 
and  authority  not  enjoyed  by  yotur  own 
deigy  ; — ^vou  must  prevent  sll  reU« 
gious  tescners  whatever,  firom  mono- 
polising or  interfering  with  the  pveas 
on  religious  matters ; — ^and  you  mnat 
secure  to  all  religious  princiides,  and 
move  especially  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
source  of  all  religious  prindides^  fuU 
and  unimpeded  circulation  in  every 
comer  of  your  realms  ;-*and  you  must 
prevent  that  from  being  called  the 
worship  of  God  whi<^  demoDstrsbly 
is  not  the  worship  of  God,  whidh  is 
the  worship  of  man,  which  ia  the  law 
of  man,  made  for  his  own  aggrandiae- 
ment,  and  which  brings  on  both  leli. 
gton  and  the  state  the  most  lioarful 
evils.    This,  we  say,  is  your  sacred, 
constitutional  dxUf,  and  you  neglect 
it  in  the  most  criminal  manner.  You 
indeed  dischaige  it  towards  your  own 
cleigy,  but  you  diachaice  it  towards 
none  else.  You  effectually  bind  them 
from  tyranniziag  over  the  people,  and 
from  interfiraring  with  the  just  liberty 
of  other  religious  teachers ;  but  yon 
sufi^  other  religioas  teachers  to  ty- 
Teniae  as  they  please— to  destroy,  not 
only  the  religious  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  a  considerable  extent  that 
of  your  own  dorgy. 

We  thmk  this  js  owing  lo  the  do- 
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t  liberty^  is  Y617  (ruly  said 
to  be,  7^®  liber^  for  every  man  to 
wenhip  God  in  nii  own  way.  This 
it  the  fefigioM  liberty  which  your  eon-* 
atitstioift  wkheft  to  estaUish.  It  is  a 
fiberty  to  be  enioyed  not  by  one  man^ 
or  a  oertain  ntmber  of  men,  but  by  all 
mem  Now  it  must  be  dear  to  erery 
one  who  knows  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  that  with  religioas,  as  with 
civil  libertr — if  the  liberty  of  one  man, 
or  body  01  men,  can  trespass  on  that 
of  another  man,  or  body  of  men,  the 
latter  cannot  enjoy  rd^ous  fiberty, 
f f  we  Miier  from  the  tyranny  of  an- 
other, it  matters  not  a  straw  who  is 
die  tyrant.  To  pottess  liberty,  we  must 
be  protected  mm  ibe  tyranny,  not 
merely  of  state  functionaries,  mit  (tf 
all  men.  This  is  die  principle  of  your 
civil  Mberty.  It  shidds  you  as  far  as 
possiUe  from  the  tyranny  of  every 
man  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  die  members  of  the  Mvemment.  It 
is  IttewiBe  the  prindple  of  your  reli- 
gioos  liberty,  so  fitf  as  concerns  the  re^ 
ligkMi  of  the  state.  The  ministers  of 
tUs  religion  are  as  modi  bound  by 
law  firom  becoming  the  religious  ty- 
rants bf  their  flocks,  as  the  members 
of  the  OKectttive  are  ftom  becoming 
the  digil  tyrants  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  necessity  for  this  ought  to  need 
but  little  illnscration.  Every  rdigicm 
has  not  only  its  peculiar  doctbines, 
bat  its  peculiar  discipline.  These 
SK  matters  perfectly  distinct,  although 
idigious  teachers  are  generally  disho- 
nest  OBOttgh  to  make  the  latter-a  por- 
ttoB  of  the  former.  The  diadpline  is 
the  church,  or  psrty  system  of  govenH 
ro«Bt  of  those  who  bdieve  in  the  doc- 
trines. It  is  in  veality-  a  body  of  dvll 
hravs,  contrding  dvU  conduct,  and 
diflpendng  penal  punidiments.  It 
forms  those  who  embrace  the  docfxines 
into  a  corporation — a  separate  com- 
munity— having  separate  rules  and 
laws ;  of  which  the  teachers  are  the 
nders,  and  of  the  laws  of  which  the 
teachers  are  the  fhnners  and  adminis- 
trators. Rdigfous  teacben  have  ge- 
nendly  a  roigntv  personal,  as  well  as 
party  interest,  in  making  their  dis- 
dplme  as  despotic  as  possmle— in  ma- 
king themsdves  tyrants,  and  their  fol- 
lowen  daves* '  lliis  is  espedally  the 
case  with  the  dissenting  teachers, 
whose  daily  bread,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual importance,  is  augmented  or  di- 
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minkhedwitbtfie  obedience  and  num- 
ber of  thdr  MIowen.  Whfle  religi- 
ous  teadiers  have  such  an  interest  in 
exalting  themsdves  into  tyrants,  they 
possess  the  most  powerful  means  of 
doing  it,  particularly  among  the  ig^ 
nerant.  They  can  work  upon  the  su- 
pentition  and  fean  of  theur  fdlowera 
— apped  to  thdr  party  spirit,  and 
even  their  piety — bend  the  ckxniines 
to  support  the  discipline — represent 
the  latter  to  be  a  pordon  of  the  former 
— render  both  things  of  consdence, 
and  make  thdr  flocks  regard  it  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  sin — of  divine 
displeasure,  to  violate  the  one  as  the 
other.  In  proof,  look  at  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  bodi  Ireland  and  Eng- 
bnd. 

If  a  single  drachm  of  common  sense 
were  mii^|led  with  their  ^lilosophy, 
j^our  philosophera  would  anew,  that 
if  it  be  necessary  to  limit  the  power  of 
Ministera  of  State  to  obtun  dvil  liber^i 
ty,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  limit  the 
power  of  Ministen  of  rehpoa  f o  ob- 
tain rdigiotts  liberty.  The^  would 
know  that  doctrines  and  discipline  are 
distinct  things,  and  that  restrictions  in 
respect  of  the  latter,  are  as  essentid 
as  freedom  in  respect  of  the  former, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 
They  would  know,  that  while  the  laws 
of  the  empire  ou^t  not  to  interfere 
with  doctrines,  except  in  extreme  esses, 
they  ought  to  rigidly  bind  up  the 
hands  of  rdigioos  teachers,  from  im- 
podi^  tyrannicd  laws  on  the  people. 
Your  philosophera  ere  ignorant  of  all 
this,  and  alas !  the  nation  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  it  likewise.  In  conse- 
quence, your  religious  liberty  means 
ndther  more  nor  less  than  this, — li- 
beity  for  the  dissenting  teaehere,  to 
make  daves  of  as  many  of  the  people 
as  they  can ;  practical  lawlessness  for 
these  teadiera,  and  slavery  for  aU  who ' 
follow  them  I  The  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  are  to  have  thdr  pow- 
er stricdy  limited  in  both  discipline 
and  doctrine,  but  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  bring  the  dissenting  clergy  to 
a  level  with  them  on  this  pdnt— to 
phKe  the  power  of  the  latter  under  pro- 
per restrictions — and  to  secure  religi- 
ous libc^  to  die  dissenting  layman, 
it  is  resisted  as  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  idi^us  liberty  of  the  nation !  If 
the  land  be  filled  with  religious  ty« 
rants,  and,  of  course,  religious  slaves, 
it  enjoys*  religious  liberty,  provided 
the  tyrants  teach  a  religion  hostile  to 
the  nationd  one ! 
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We  need  not  waste  tune  in  proving 
that  this  is  worse  than  idiotcy.  It 
produces  the  most  inoongnious  and 
gigantic  evils,  in  addition  to  deprivixig 
a  Urge  portion  of  the  people  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

Every  roan  must  at  least  admit, 
that  die  Constitution  intends  the  na- 
tional religion  to  possess  as  much 
power  and  privilege  of  every  kind,  as 
any  other  religion  whatever  that  can 
be  found  in  tne  nation.  Well,  this 
preposterous  notion  touching  the  na- 
ture of  religious  liberty,  gives  to  all 
odier  religions  the  most  mighty  ad- 
vantages over  the  national  one — it 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  maintain  its  ground  when 
attacked ;  as  for  offensive  operations, 
they  cannot  be  thought  of. 

You  have  a  population  in  Ireland 
which  is  more  ignorant  and  depraved, 
more  vicious  and  criminal,  than  any 
other  people  in  £urope.  Every  other 
people  in  Europe  is  better  acquainted 
witn  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  more  important 
precepts  of  morality,  than  this  popu- 
latbn.  From  its  want  of  morals,  you 
can  onlv  govern  this  population  by 
practical  despotism— you  cannot  place 
It  on  an  equality  with  the  remamder 
of  your  people — ^you  cannot  virtually 
unite  Ireland  witn,  or  prevent  it  from 
being  a  source  of  injury  and  disquiet 
to,  your  empire.  You  nave  tried  the 
sword,  laws,  rulers,  coercion,  concilia- 
tion, all  to  no  purpose ;  and  you  have 
discovered  at  last — what  demon  has  so 
long  hid  the  truth  from  your  eyes  ? — 
that  you  can  only  plant  morals  in  the 
heart  of  man  by  inltniction — ^by  means 
of  moral  teachers. 

Well,  you  have  established  your 
national  religion  in  Ireland,  as,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  one — as  the  one 
which  hatmonizes  more  perfectly  thui 
any  other  with  your  Constitution  and 
laws,  your  rights  and  privileges.  You 
Jiave  nominally  placea  the.  whole  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy  of  this  religion, 
although  the  creator  portion  of  them 
belong  to  anotner  religion.  You  have 
done  this,  and  then,  with  the  most 
marvellouscontemptof  common  sense, 
you  have  left  undone  almost  every 
thing  that  could  render  it  other  than 
a  barren,  nominal,  worthless,  and 
mischievous  arrangement.     To  argue 

the  question  with  Uie  more  power,  we 

will  lay  aside  the  terms,  clctgyman 
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and  rdiigMm,and  kmk  onlv  at  a  rnufj^ 
parish  instead  of  the  whole  island. 

In  this  parish  yatL  have  fixed  a  com- 
petent individu^  to  teach  morab-Ho 
teach  the  distinctions  between  tight 
and  wrong,  the  principles  of  good 
conduct,  &C.,  to  the  inhabitants.  Yon 
have  very  properly   restzained  him 
firom  resorting  to  compulsion,  firam 
interf<^ng  with  the  riglite  ai  his  pi^ 
rishioners,  and  from  tearhing  any* 
thing  save  what  he  ought  to  teacSu 
But  after  doing  this,  you  suffer  a  ty- 
ranny to  exist  in  the  parish,  which 
efibctually  prevente  the  inhabitanta 
from  placing  themselves  under  his 
tuition.     Another  teacher  dwdls  in 
the  purish,  whose  tuition  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  rendering  the  peo- 
ple what  they  are;  he  teaches  doe- 
trines  hostile  to  those  of  your  teacher, 
and  he  does  his  utmost  to  prejudioe 
tbe  parishioners  against  the  latter  and 
his  mstructions.     This,  bad  as  it  ia, 
will  perhaps  admit  of  no  remedy ;  but 
mark  what  this  other  teacher  does  be- 
side.   He  prohibite  every  individoal 
of  the  parisn  from  entering  the  church 
or  school  of  your  moral  schoolmaster 
— ^from  listening  to  his  instmctioiifr— 
from  accepting  an^  of  his  books ;  in  a 
word,  from  reoeivmff  a  single  syllable 
of  that  moral  knovnedge  whidi  y<n. 
esteblish  your  moral  schoolmaaler  in 
the  parish  to  propagate.    Thia  proh^ 
bition  is  enforced  by  a  system  of  es- 
pionage which  nothing  can   escape, 
and  by  grievous  bodilv  punishmenta. 
This  you  permit.    The  case,  there- 
fore, stands  preebdy  thus  with  the  two 
teachers  and  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
pariah.   Your  moral  schoolmaster  has 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  aini^ 
pupil— his  opponent  eigoya  deqpodc 
authority  to  prevent  the  pariahionsrs 
from  listening  to  any  teacher  save 
himself—and   the  people,  whatever 
may  be  their  wijahes,  dare  noi  enter 
your  church;  they  dabs  not  listen  to 
what  your  religion  would  utier ;  they 
j>ARE  not  read  what   your  religion 
would  circulate;  they  even  i>Anx  not 
look  into  the  Scriptures,  for,  if  they 
do,  they  are  sure  of  undeigoiiigfar  it, 

BOniLY   DBOXADATION  AND   FDMISH- 

mbnt!  This  your  philosophers — ^yonr 
Whigs — ^your  men  who  rave  so  iBces«> 
santly  aliout  freedom*- call  religioiis 
liber^! 

Now  argue  from  the  part  to  the 
whole,  and  you  will  find  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  greater  portion  of 
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Inimd,  and  die  greater  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ixdand. 

The  imagination  of  man  eonld  oon^ 
oeive  nothing  move  prepoeterooB  than 
this.  Yon  create  a  claw  of  expennve 
paUic  fonctionarieB  to  do  virtaallj 
nothing;  you  command  them  to^i»- 
charge  certain  moat  important  duties^  - 
and  Tou  suffer  an  anthoritYj  unknown 
to  the  law,  to  defuiTe  them  of  all 
means  of  discharging  these  duties. 
Yon  pretend  to  give  to  the  people 
moral  instniction,  and  you  sofPer  them 
to  be  withheld  fimn  hearing  a  word 
that  you  utter;  you  profess  to  give 
them  religious  liberty,  and  you  suffer 
them  to  oe  ground  to  powder  by  a 
leleDtless  religious  deqwtism.  You 
eall  yonrselyes  the  source  of  tolera- 
tioB,  and  you  suiSer  your  national, 
c]etgy%to  be  denied  a  hearing,  and 
your  national  religion  to  be  suppress- 
ed. 

If  we  be  told  that  the  people  can  do 
as  they  please  between  the  two  teach- 
en,  we  will  say  that  it  is  fslse.  Alaw 
whkb  is  more  powerful  than  any  that 
your  Government  could  frame,  for  the 
purpose,  prerenta  them.  If  an  indi- 
▼idnal  receive  any  book  from  your 
dcrgvman,  the  Popish  Priest  imme« 
diataly  visita  his  house  and  takes  it 
from  nim ;  if  he  beseen  at  your  church, 
he  is  not  only  reprimanded  for  it,  but 
he  is  oondeninea  to  perform  some  hu- 
miliating penanoe,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  being  placed  in  your  pillory. 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  he  may  shut 
out  tnie  F^riest,  and  refuse  to  perform 
the  penance.  But  what  would  follow 
thiar  A  puniahment  that  would  de- 
prive him  of  character— that  if  he 
•were  a  labourer  would  deprive  him  of 
bread — that  if.  he  were  a  tradesman, 
would  strip  him  of  customers,  and 
ruin  him — ^that  would  expose  him  to 
the  acorn  and  derision  of  his  neigh- 
ixmrn,  and  perhaps  place  his  life  in 
continual  danger.  In  Protestant  Eng- 
land your  population  is  divided  among 
many  religions,  and  in  consequence, 
a  man  mtLj  refose  to  submit  to  pu- 
nishment from  his  minister,  and  pass 
from  one  religion  to  another,  without 
injury :  but  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  in 
<|uestion,  die  people  are  almost  all  of 
one  persuasion,  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible. The  people  from  their  chains 
can  do  nothing  individually — ^they 
could  only  obtain  their  liberty  by  act- 
ing in  a  body  against  their  priests-^o 
sentiments  oatt  reach  them  to  combine 


them  into  such  a  body— Aerefere 
they  must,  so  fiur  as  r^;ard8  their  own 
effints,  continue  in  their  slavery.  Evi- 
dence in  profusion  exists  to  prove, 
that  if  they  busst,  they  would  enter 
your  churches,  they  would  hear  your 
clergy,  they  would  receive  your  Bioles, 
and  other  religious  books,  they  woidd 
make  themselves  acquaints  with 
your  religion ;  in  a  word,  they  would 
listen  to  your  moral  schbolmasters. 
If  their  doing  this  would  not  gain 
you  a  single  proselyte,  would  it  not 
yield  incalculable  public  benefit  ? 

Having;  looked  at  the  monstrous  li- 
BsaTY  with  which  vou  endow  the  Po- 
pish priest,  we  will  now  look  at  its  ti- 
tle. We  will  now  ask  you  what  there 
iain  the  Scriptures— your  Constitution 
—your  whole  system,  which  authori- 
aes  you  thus  to  eudt  him  into  a  des- 
pot, and  make  the  people  his  slaves  ? 
— thus  to  suffer  national  rights  to  be 
annihilated,  and  the  weal  of  the  em- 
pune  to  be  trampled  on  ?  Popery  dis- 
dadms  all  connexion  with  Paganism, 
and  cslls  itself  a  Christian  religion. 
Now,  you  have  the  source  of  Cnris- 
tianitjr  before  you  in  writing,  and  yon 
are  as  weU  able  to  understand  it  as 
any  Popish  priest  in  Christendom. 
Look  first  at  those  nocraiNEs  of  Po- 
pery which  bear  upon  a  man's  conduct 
towards  his  fellow-sabjects  and  his 
country.    Look  at  the  detestable  and 
mischievous  tenet,  that,  if  a  Papist 
embrace  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
must  inevitablv  be  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion ;  look  at  tne  pernicious  doctrines, 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  enter  Protestant  pl»« 
oes  of  worship,  and  to  read  Protestant 
books ;  that  the  iniests  can  work  mi- 
racles ;  that  no  uefinition  which  ther 
give  of  reli^ous  belief  and  dnty  shau 
be  questioned  by  any  authority,  divine 
or  human ;  that  they  hold  the  keys  of 
the  gates  oiP  heaven ;  that  they  are,  in . 
effect,  not  God's  servants,  but  God's 
masters ;  and  that  whatever  they  may 
do,  God  will  sanction,  whether  oppo- 
sed to  the  Scriptures  or  not.    Is  tnis 
warranted  by  the  New  Testament? 
Do^  this  holy  book  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  mean 
Hu  words  to  be  read  bv  an^  one  save 
those  whom  the  Popisn  pnest  might 
permit  P — that  his  words  ought  not  to 
be  understood  to  have  any  meaningsave 
that  which  this  priest  may  please  to 
mve  them  ?— that  the  apostles  meant 
tiieir  writings  to  be  received  under  the 
aa^e  limitations  ?    Now«  look  at  the 
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micirutxE  of  Popery,  Does  anythinig^ 
in  die  New  Testament  sanction  the 
Popish  priest  in  taking  by  force  from 
the  houses  of  the  poor  the  Scriptures^ 
and  good  exppsitions  of  Christianity  ? 
— ^in  T»eYenting  the  children  of  the 
poor  m>ni  going  to  schools  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  read  ? — ^in  inflicting 
grievous  bodily  punishments  on  the 
people  for  attending  your  churches  ? 
— in  destroying  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  people  ? — in  assuming  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  ruler,  and  making 
themselves  despots  ?  Our  cheeks  are 
dyed  blood-red  with  shame  in  having 
to  ask  questions  like  these  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

If  you  wiU  not  answer  the  que»- 
taonsj  the  Popish  priest  will  answer 
them  for  you.  He  will  tell  yovL,  that 
the  worst  parts  of  his  doctrines  and 
discipline  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  Where,  then,  are  they  to 
be  found  ?  In  the  writings  of  the  fa«* 
diets;  uninspired  men,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  have  been  charged 
with  grievous  errors  by  Catholic  wri- 
ters— in  the  decisions  of  councils ;  bo- 
dies of  men  acting  for  their  own  bene- 
fit— ^in  traditions;  generally  corrupt 
inventions.  For  these  you  are  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of,  and  suppress, 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  scepticsl  age 
you  are  to  cast  away  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  no  authority  in  Christian  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  you  are  to  be 
governed  by  traditions ! — ^by  the  dietu 
of  bodies  of  foreigners,  acting  for  their 
personal  profit  !---although  in  so  doing 
you  anninilate  the  rights  and  weal  of 
the  empire ! 

As  the  Popish  priest  derives  no  tiile 
to  the  liberty  with  which  you  endow 
him  from  the  Scriptures,  does  he  de- 
rive such  title  from  your  Constitu- 
tion ?  Did  your  Constitution  only  esta- 
blish the  national  Church  to  receive 
the  refuse  of  other  religions— only  such 
persons  as  thedissenting  teachersmight 
permit  to  enter  it  ?  Did  this  Constitu- 
tion, when  it  placed  the  whole  of  the 
people  under  the  charge  of  the  nation- 
al clergy,  mean  that  a  power  should 
exist  to  inflict  bodily  punishments  on 
the  people,  for  entering  the  churches, 
and  listening  to  the  instructions  of  this 
clergy  ?  Every  line  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  furnishes  the  negative. 
Your  laws  punish  the  people  for  not 
entering  the  church — the  Popish  priest 
punishes  tiiem  for  entering  it :  which 
It  to  be  obeyed,  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
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or  the  priest  ?  Yim  boMt  o£  your  to- 
leration :  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ?  The  giving  to  dissenting  tefteh- 
ers  liberty  and  priviiqies  which  yon 
withhold  from  your  own  deigy  ? — ^die 
sufiering  the  people  to  he  puiiahed 
for  going  to  your  pliioea  of  wocshqp* 
and  making  thenuelvei  acquainted 
with  your  religion? — the  nermittiiig 
your  churches  to  be  rirlnaliy  ahul  np» 
and  your  cleigy  to  be  inoapacitaledlor 
discharging  their  duty,  by  an  autho- 
rity unknown  to  the  laws  and  the  Con* 
stitution  } — ^the  sufiering  aome  of  the 
best  rdigions  and  dvil  rights  of  the 
community  to  be  annihihited  by  the 
dissenting  priesthood  ?  If  Uiia  be  not 
your  toleration*  you  have  none.  Yon. 
are  eternally  swaggering  of  your  do* 
yotion  to  civil  liberty, — m  there  any- 
thing in  it  which  will  sanction  this 
liberty  in  the  Popish  priest?  Nothing, 
nothing.  The  liberty  of  this  man  con* 
tinnally  commits  the  most  abomina- 
ble outrages  on  the  civil,  as  wdl  ns  re- 
ligions hberty,  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  pestilential  liberty  of  the  Po- 
pish priesty  thcreforey  has  no  Ibando- 
tion  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Coaatitn* 
tion,  and  religious  ai»d  dvil  UbCTty. 
The  whole  of  these  denounce  it  in  the 
most  uneqttiyooal  manner.  Before  we 
state  the  natural  inference^  we  will 
enumerate  a  few  more  of  its  products 

It  is  of  the  very  hti^WBtiraponanoe 
that  your  religions  bodies  should  ad- 
here as  dosely  as  possible  to  the  finr 
sense  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
they  should  practise,  as  far  as  poadUe, 
its  i^ecepts.  In  proportion  as  tiior 
wander  nom  the  one,  and  dianqgari 
die  other,  thenr  religions  become  aonr- 
oes  €i  public  evil  rather  dian  bcaefit. 
Adigious  tendiers,  who  are  likewiK 
lelij^us  rulers,  alwaya  endeavour  like 
dvil  rulers,  to  make  iheir  dominion 
over  their  subjects  as  perfect  as  poB»* 
hie.  They  have  the  most  powerful 
temptations,  the  dissenting  ones  espe- 
cially, to  mske  their  doctrines  anlH 
servient  to  their  authority ;  and  you 
have  only  to  lode  at  the  CaUiohc, 
and  some  of  the  Ptoteatant  aedi,  to 
see  what  preposterous,  pemieiona,  nn- 
scriptttrai,  and  even  anti-oedptuial 
doctrines,  they  will  propagate,  to  ren- 
der themselves  tyrants.  As  your  laws 
do  not  interfere  with  doctriDes>  anleas 
they  strike  ait  the  root  of  Chriatianity, 
you  have  no  other  means  of  contrding 
these,  than  by  securing  a  hearing  fer 
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your  dcrg y,  and  the  free  and  fall  cir« 
eolation  of  the  ScriptureBy  and  sound 
illustrations  of  them,  in  every  comer 
of  your  empire.  In  England  this  is  9e* 
cured,  ana  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
llieinfluential  part  of  the  people  com'- 
pare  religion  with  religion ;  they  ap- 
ply the  Scriptures,  as  a  test,  to  the 
words  and  actionsof  the  religious  teach- 
er, and  therefore  the  teachers  of  the 
more  important  hodies  are  compelled 
to  adhere,  in  essentials,  to  the  New 
Testament.  In  Ireland,  you  suffer  the 
Popish  priest  to  gag  not  only  your  own 
clergyman;  but  all  Protestant  mini»- 
ters,  to  8upi»«s8  the  Scriptures,  and 
all  reIu;iou8  writm^B,  save  his  own. 
And  what  follows?  The  peqple  can 
apj^y  no  test  to  the  woras  of  the 
pnest ;  they  can  obtain  no  knowledge 
of  re^gion,  save  what  he  may  give 
them ;  they  are  completely  at  his  mer- 
cy^; they  are  kept  in  the  darkest  igno- 
raaoe,and  their  credulity,  superstition, 
love  of  the  marvellous,  &c.,  are  neeeS'^ 
sarflj  oooimensurate  ¥^ith  their  igno- 
rance. They  believe  anything  to  be 
Christianity  which  the  priest  teUs  them 
b  so  ;  the  mwe  false  his  words  are, 
the  BHMre  greedily  are  they  relished ; 
and  thererore  he  fills  them  with  anv 
doctrines  that  comport  the  best  witn 
hia  own  interests ;  with  doctrines  whidi 
are  inconsistent  with,  and  hostile  to, 
die  Ne«r  Testament;  which  render 
them  lus  al^ject  slaves,  and  which  have 
the  most  baleful  effects  on  their  con- 
duct as  uettbers  of  society* 

In  i^oportion,  as  you  testrain  the 
rdjgieas  teacher  from  governing  by 
auiaority,  ^on  compel  him  to  govern 
by  instruotion — in  proportion,  as  you 
glTe  Frii|;i0ii8  liberty  to  1^  followers, 
yott  pvnfy  his  docirines^n  promn-- 
don,  aa  you  prevent  him  from  employ- 
iog  oompulaion  and  punishments,  you 
render  kim  the  more  industrious,  the 
more  sempnloualy  correct  in  his  own 
cotiduet,  Mid  the  more  valuable  as  a 
teftcher^  and  an  eauunple  of  good  roo- 
rala. 

Religions  fanaticism  must  of  course 
vary  in  its  character  and  efiects  with 
doefrines«  A  ^^atdealis  said  in  these 
daja  of  the  fanaticism  of  England; 
tfaia  must  refer  to  those  who  are  called 
evangelical  churchmen,  to  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Independents,  &c ;  for  the 
lUiiters,  the  followers  of  Southeote, 
&e.  are  in  nnk  and  numbers  bebw 
notice.  Wdl,  what  is  the  alleged  fa^ 
natidsm  of  Engkad?  In  so  far  as  it 
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bears  upon  conduct,  it  exalts  the  Deity 
and  humbles  the  priest ;  it  renders  a 
spotless  life  and  unremitting  exertio|i 
indispensable  in  the  latter.  So  far  from 
ii\junng  morals,  it  is  an  over  scrupu- 
losity in  respect  of  them ;  it  forbids 
not  only  vice  and  crime,  but  even  in- 
nocent recreations,  from  the  idea  that 
these  may  lead  to  them.  Looking  at 
it  in  a  political  li^ht,  after  striking  a 
balance  between  its  good  and  its  evil 
fruits,  it  renders  the  State  most  valu- 
able service.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  public  morals ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  protectors  and  admi- 
nistrators of  those  moral  laws  of  so- 
ciety, which  are  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  value  and  efficacy  than  all  your 
statutes.  Now,  what  is  the  fanaticism 
c{  Ireland  ?  It  d^[K>ses  God  and  makes 
a  deity  of  the  pnest— it  believes  that 
the  ktter  can  work  miracles,  forgive 
sins,  &c  and  places  him  above  all 
check  and  restraint.  It  worships  ima- 
ges, credits  the  most  pernicious  le- 
gends, and  embraces  the  most  baleful 
superstitions.  It  openly  sanctions  some 
of  the  worst  vices,  and  makes  morals 
matters  of  no  moment ;  those  who  dis- 
play the  greatest  portion  of  it,  are  Uie 
most  immoral  people  in  Europe.  In 
its  political  fruits  it  produces  nothing 
to  the  State  but  the  most  appalling 
evils.  It  destroys  public  morals,  an- 
nuls the  moral  laws  of  society,  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  makes  the  people  every- 
thing that  they  ought  not  to  be,  as 
subjects  ftnd  membm  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  have  said,  that  although  reli- 
gion ou^t  to  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
good  feSinga,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  still  it  does  not  profess  to 
teacn  many  of  them,  and  therefore 
these  must  be  implanted  by  other 
teachers  than  religious  ones.  By  gi- 
ving the  Popish  priest  liberty  to  miuce 
his^elf  a  despot,  you  give  him  a  vital 
interest  in  k^ping  the  people  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  general  ignorance.  You 
make  it  his  interest  to  suenoe  all  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  rival  religious  ones,  and 
you  give  him  the  power  to  do  this  at 
the  same  moment.  He  not  only  gaga 
your  clergyi  but  he  renders  speechless 
vour  gooa  writers,  he  prohibits  your 
landlords  and  masters  from  diif)ensing 
good  instructions,  he  destroys  your 
press,  he  prevents  the  drculatimi  of 
beneficial  public  o^nion — he  closes 
every  aowce  of  uaeful  knowledge 
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Everything  that  is  taught  mtist  be 
taught  by  himaelf  or  have  his  sanc- 
tion^ and  of  coarse  it  must  refer  to  his 
own  benefit.  What  is  the  consequence? 
Seek  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  even 
the  higher  portion  of  them^  for  true 
patriotism^  genuine  public  spirit,  lofty 
feeling,  chi^drous  honour,  manly  in- 
dependence^ sound  political  know- 
leog^,  correct  notions  of  liberty,  just 
eoncepti<Mis  of  public  duties,  &c.  &c. 
and  you  cannot  find  a  vestige  of  such 
things.  No  assemblage  of  men  in  the 
world  ever  made  a  more  astounding 
displav  of  ignorance  and  imbecility — 
of  childish  delusion,  and  slavish  sub- 
serviency to  false  teachers— than  the 
Catholic  Association.  When  we  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  this  body  with 
that  of  any  association  whatever  of 
English  or  Irish  Protestant  gentlemen, 
the  difierence  fills  us  with  amazement. 
Read  the  public  speeches,  and  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Catholics, 
even  of  the  London  ones,  and  you  will 
find  such  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  public  men,  political  par- 
ties, and  public  matters  generalljr ;  and 
such  a  pitiable  lack  of  wisdom  m  ma- 
naging the  most  simple  things,  as  you 
would  never  expect  to  meet  with  in 
educated  Englishmen. 

Yourmatchless  Constitution  confidea 
some  most  important  public  trusts  to 
the  people.  It  appoints  them  to  choose 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  what  we  have  already 
said  touching  this  House,  we  need  not 
say  that  every  valuable  thing  which 
you  possess,  demands  that  they  should 
make  the  best  choice  possible.  It  must 
be  dear  to  all  men  living,  that  for  ena- 
bling them  to  do  this,  two  things  are 
necessary..  They  must,  in  the  first 
place,  receive  the  greatest  practicable 
share  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
qualifying  them  to  discharge  the  duty ; 
and  in  the  second,  they  must,  when- 
ever they  may  lack  qualification,  act 
under  the  counsel  of  proper  advisers.. 

It  will  here  be  glaringly  obvious  to 
every  one  to  whom  common  sensie  is 
not  denied,  that  the  religious  liberty 
ilf  the  peopkf  not  of  the  priest,  forms 
Uie  keystone  of  your  dvil  liberty,  and 
that  the  latter  must  perish  with  the 
former.  If  any  body  of  men  have  the 
power  of  compelling  the  people  to  vote 
as  it  pleases,  this  bodv  will  of  course 
virtually  choose  the  wnole,  or  at  least 
the  overwhelming  minority,  of  the 
House  of  Common*— 4t  will  of  ooune 
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virtually  choose  the  ministry-^t  will 
of  course  virtually  make  new  laws  and 
repeal  old  ones  at  pleasure,  govern  the 
mmistry,  and  exerdse  the  soverdgn 
power— it  will  of  course  make  every- 
thing subservient  to  its  own  benefit — 
and  it  will  of  course  enslave  the  nation 
in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  preserving  both 
its  power  and  existence.  If  the  people 
revere  the  priests  as  superior  beings, 
as  beings  who  can.  work  miracles,  who 
cannot  err,  whose  favour  is  essential 
for  obtaining  entrance  into  heaven — 
if  the  favour  of  the  priests  be  necessary 
for  escaping  severe  penances,  and  for 
obtaining  bread  and  business — ^and  if 
the.  priests  can  implant  any  opinions 
they  please,  can  prevent  all  odier  opi- 
nions from  circulating,  and  can  sup- 
press all  knowledge,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  from  practically  monqfwli- 
zing  the  elective  franchise,  and  nomi- 
nating nearly  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

If  the^  do  this,  it  is  in  itself  the 
annihilation  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
dvH  libertv,  and  their  next  step  will 
assuredly  be  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder.  Ecclesiastical  t3rranny  and 
dvil  liberty  are  natural  and  inecon- 
dlable  enemies ;  they  cannot  exist  to- 
gether without  seeking  eadi  od^'s 
destruction. 

Your  Constitution  knows  that  dvil 
liberty  cannot  exist  without  religious 
liberty — that  religious  authority  and 
influence  are  likewise  political  autho- 
rity and  influence— therefore  it  binds 
your  dergy  as  far  as  pKDssible  from  be- 
coming tyrants,orobtaining  an  unmeet 
portion  of  political  nower ;  and  it  pre- 
vents sucl^f  the  electors  as  are  reli- 
gious slavS,  from  dioodng  any  bat 
Protestant  representatives.  You  are 
aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  having 
your  House  of  Commons  properly 
chosen — ^you  are  aware  that  a  vast 
portion  of  your  doctors  cannot  judge 
for  themselves,  must  of  neceadty  have 
guides  to  lead  them,  and  will  ineri- 
tably  be  led  by  those  who  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  them — ^you  are 
aware  that  religious  teachers,  fiom 
thdr  profession,  interest,  manner  of 
life,  &c,  are  most  unfit  political  guides 
for  the  electors,  and  were  never  meant 
to  be  such  guides — and  yon  are  aware 
that  the  country  gentlemen,  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  gentnr,  &c.  &<% 
from  their  political  knowing,  their 
interest  in  the  public  weal,  their  ^a- 
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lietj  of  cnediy  &e.  are  die  proper 
penons  to  form  the  guides  of  thoae 
ekcton  who  cannot  and  will  not  yote 
without.  In  consequenee  you  do  your 
utmost  to  separate  religion  from  poli-^ 
tics.  After  doing  all  by  sUtute  that 
you  can  do  for  the  purpose^  so  far  as 
regards  the  national  det^,  you  labour 
to  make  it  one  of  the  laws  of  society, 
a  portion  of  public  opinion,  that  reli- 
gious teadiers  have  no  right  to  teach 
or  intermeddle  with  politics— that  19  so 
far  as  they  do  this,  they  abuse  their 
powers,  n^lect  their  duties,  and  usurp 
&e  rights  of  oUiers.  You  indeed  suf- 
£a  them  to  vote,  to  have  political  opi- 
niona  like  other  men,  but  you  endea* 
▼our,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  political  teachers  and 
leaders. 

This  youdo  towards  the  national  Cler- 
vr,  and  then  what  do  you  do  towards 
the  Popish  priest?  You  sufi^  him 
to  prevent  the  electors  from  obtaining 
any  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  en- 
abling them  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
fran(mise,  and  to  discbarge  their  pub- 
lic duty  properly  ;  you  snikr  him  to 
destrojT  moral  law,  public  opinion,  and 
all  opmion  save  ms  own — to  annihi- 
late all  creeds  but  his  own — ^to  obtain 
irresistible  political  authority  over  the 
dectors — to  place  himself  above  all 
control  and  responsibility — and  to 
constitute  himself  the  sole  elector. 
You  in  effect  oflfer  him  eviny  imagi- 
nable bribe  to  become  a  furious  poli- 
tician. The  Catholics  are  now  com- 
pelled So  vote  for  Protestants;  but 
alter  this,  place  them  and  the  Pro- 
testants on  a  level  with  regard  to  the 
frandose,  and,  not  the  Popish  nobili- 
ty and  gentry,  but  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, wiU  return  almost  every  Irish 
member.  This  priesthood  will  meet 
with  no  efficient  opposition,  it  will 
have  no  pabUc  opinion  to  act  upon  it, 
and  it  will  choose  such  members  only 
im  will  act  as  its  humble  menials. 

Notwithstanding  all  your  exertions, 
vou  cannot  in  England  keep  your  re- 
ligious teachers  out  of  the  political 
arena*  Every  religious  body  is  like- 
wise a  poHtioal  body,  having  peculiar 
political  interests,  needing  political 
fnrotectors,  wishing  for  political  cham- 
pions, and  lusting  after  political  im- 
portance ;  and  therefore  all  your  reli- 
gious teachers  mix  more  or  less  in 
your  political  wan.  But  the  religi- 
ous liberty  of  the  people  divides  them 
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into  distinct  religioas  bodies,  which 
halanceeach  other — their  teachers  suf- 
fer them  to  read  and  hear  whatever 
theyi>lease — the  press  can  circulate 
anything — public  oninion  has  the 
teachers  perfectly  within  its  reach  and 
control — and  in  consequence,  these 
teachers  are  restrained  fitnn  foUowins 
any  very  reprehensible  conduct,  and 
producing  much  mischief  in  politics. 
In  Ireland,  the  preposterous  liberty 
with  which  you  endow  the  Popisn 
priest,  annihilates  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  prevents  any  other 
teacher  from  entering  the  scale  against 
him,  any  party  being  formed  to  ba- 
lance his  own,  and  anything  being 
created  which  can  serve  as  a  check 
upon  his  conduct. 

Ihe  immense  importance  of  keep- 
ing your  religious  bodies  as  clo^  as 
possible  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
other  words,  to  geouine  Christianity, 
in  doctrine  and  £scipline,  must  here 
be  evident  to  all  men.  In  proportion 
as  you  do  this,  you  keep  them  in  f;e- 
neral  harmony  with  your  Constitution 
and  laws— vou  keep  them  under  the 
guidance  01  proper  leaders.  In  pro- 
portion as  reUgious  teachers  adhere  to 
the  Scriptures,they  keep  their  followers 
apart  from  political  faction^  and  they 
exercise  their  mighty  political  influ- 
ence conscientiously,  and  generally 
beneficially.  Religious  bodies  cannot 
take  doctrines,  discipline  and  conduct, 
even  in  part,  from  any  other  source, 
without  involving  themselves  in  hos- 
tility with  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  feelings  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  people  which  are  essential 
for  giving  the  Constitution  and  laws 
due  operation.  Several  of  our  Protes- 
tant sects  will  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  priest,  whom  you  thus  render 
the  political  as  well  as  religious  tyrant 
of  the  people,  belongs  to  a  reugion 
which,  contessedlv,  takes  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  doctrmes,  discipline,  and 
conduct,  from  other  sources  than  the 
Scriptures ;  and  this  portion,  from  first 
to  last,  is  decidedly  at  variance  with 
your  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
rights  and  libaties  of  the  community, 
and  those  feelings  and  qualifications 
of  the  people,  which  are  essential  for 
giving  the  Constitution  and  laws  due 
operation.  This  Church  is,  and  has  for 
2N 
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Siffts  been,  more  a  politic2llthaii  a  reli- 
gious one ;  it  enters  the  political  field, 
not  OS  an  all^,  but  as  a  principal.  It 
is  not  content  to  hold  the  sovereign 
authority  behind  the  curtain^  and  to 
act  by  using  kings  and  ministers  as 
its  puppets;  but  it  seizes  upon  ciril 
office ;  It  malces  its  priests,  wherever  it 
can,  ministers  of  state ;  it  monopolizes^ 
as  far  as  it  is  able^  all  civil,  as  well  as 
all  religious  authority*  Your  Popish 
priest  maintains  that  tne  regular  Clergy 
ought  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  office 
and  possessions ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  Established  Church  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  his  brethren.  He  maintains,  that 
not  only  your  National  Religion,  but 
the  reli^ons  of  all  the  Protestant  sects, 
are  '*  ncresies,"  which  ought  to  be 
<^  extirpated."  He  maintains  that 
your  National  Clergy  have  no  spi- 
ritual character,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  can  themselves,  and  act  as, 
teachers  of  religion ;  that  when  they 
do  nothing  they  are  a  burden  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  when  they  do  their  duty 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  it.  He  main- 
tains, that  he  has  a  right  to  punish  th« 
people  for  entering  your  churches, 
and  reading  your  Bibles  and  other 
publications ;  that  he  has  a  right  to 
enter  the  houses  of  the  people  to  take 
awav  Bibles,  religious  tracts,  and  any 
publications  whatever.  He  maintains, 
that  neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  reli- 
gious treatises,  nor  any  books  that  he 
may  disapprove  of,  ought  to  be  sufibr- 
ed  to  circulate,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  ought  not  to 
be  sufiered  to  hold  their  School,  Mis- 
sionary, and  Bible  Meetings.  He 
maintains,  that  he  has  a  right  to  preach 
anvthing  as  doctrine,  to  inculcate  any- 
tlung  as  religious  duty,  and  to  esta- 
blish anything  as  discipline,  that  he 
may  choose;  and  that,  in  doing  this, 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  people 
have  the  least  right  to  interfere  with 
hiro.  He  maintains  that  he  has  a 
right  to  prevent  the  people  from  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties — that  he  has  a  right 
to  prevent  them,  by  punishment,  from 
listening  to  any  teacner  but  himself— 
that  he  has  a  right  to  keep  iVom  them 
all  opinion  save  what  he  may  give  thein 
7— that  he  has  a  right  to  punisii  them  for 
doin^  what  the  Constitution  and  laws 
require,  and  even  command,  them  to  do 
— ^that  he  has  a  right*  to  keep  thsm  in 
the  most  deplorable  bondage,  by  means 
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of  96pionage  and  bodily  punid!mrients 
— that  he  has  a  right  virtually  to  de- 
strpy  the  press  and  public  opinion^ 
and  that  his  Church  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of,  and  above,  the  Government. 

Such  is  the  Popidi  Rdkion;  and 
yet  there  are  people  who  tefl  you  that 
It  contains  nothing  hostile  to  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  liberty  of  Britain  f 
Those  who  profess  this  religion,  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  your  Consti- 
stitution  and  laws — those  who  esta- 
blish, or  writhe  underjTthis  horrible,* 
civil,  and  religious  tyranny,  pretend 
that  they  are  the  champions  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  !  Do  you  believe 
fhera?  Has  this  accursed  '•  liberality" 
of  the  day  smote  yon  stone-blind,  and 
Bwe\it  away  your  reason?  Do  you 
think,  that  if  the  Catholics  formed  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  they  would 
spare  your  Church,  your  Protestant 
Dissenters,  your  Missionary,  Bible, 
and  other  religions  associations,  your 
schods,  your  press, — ^your  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  toleration  and  popular  liber- 
ty ?  Do  you  opine  that  if  your  lower 
and  middle  classes  were  enslaved  like 
those  of  Ireland — ^wcre  yoked  to  the 
car  of  tyranny  like  those  of  Ireland— 
that  your  Constitution  and  laws  could 
be  protected,  could  be  kept  in  due  ope- 
ration—could be  prevented  fVom  pro- 
ducing intolerable  evils  ?  'Do  you  be- 
lieve that  your  Constitution,  laws,  and 
liberty,  work  themselves,— that  they 
preserve  themselves, — that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  Uiat  they 
could  exist  for  benefit  if  the  people 
were  the  passive  slaves  and  instru- 
ments of  a  Priesthood  ?  If  yoo  do. 
Woe  to  you !  and  woe  to  every  na- 
tional treasure  that  you  affisct  to  va- 
lue! 

If  you  are  not  yet  convinced,  turn 
your  eyes  from  tne  Popish  Priest  to 
nis  slaves,  the  poor  Irish  fadxmiers. 
They  cannot  have  a  Bible  or  any  book 
obnoxious  to  the  priest  in  their  dwel- 
lings, but  he  enters  and  takes  them 
away — they  cannot  enter  a  IVostestsni 
place  of  worship,  bnt  he  punishes  them 
for  it — they  cannot  change  Aeh-  rdi* 
gion,  but  he  ruins  them  for  it— he  pro- 
hibits them  from  sending  dieir  ehildren 
to  a  schxxA  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
tised — he  will  not  sufi^r  them  to  in- 
quire, to  obtain  instruetion,  to  emerge 
from  their  ignorance  and  barhorism^i— 
he  will  not  permit  them  to  Kve  in 
amity  with  their  Protestant  ^ow- 
subjects— and  he  restrains  them  from 
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qaahffiag  UsanseWeft  for  diichargihig, 
iad  from  ^iachanpi^  their  polUical 
datk^  hi  all  tbi«»  bis  tyranny  is 
m^ukuU^  hy  the  kiflktioo  of  bouilv 
wninhmfote*  Cftll  you  tJiic  liberty? 
Jt  it  Uie  4cM  sUvfSy,  beoaiise  it  pro- 
ceeds fKND  a  priest  and  has  kwsy  in- 
slesd  sf  tbe  magistnte  aad  kws  of  tbe 
jesloi  ?  Is  it  tbe  less  stevery,  becavse  it 
IS  Refolded  by  your  ColmttB^  Bur- 
detCs,  and  Broughams,  and  other  self- 
did>Wd  friends  of  liberty?  Your  very 
hrates  «i«  more  free  th«i  these  misor- 
able  ereoinres.  What  do  your  Con* 
atituttoD,  Isws,  and  liberty,  jaoduce  in 
Ireland*  They  csnnot  be  enjoyed, 
they  cannot  work  for  benefit,  they 
«ui  only  yidd  ddusion,  oonvukion, 
oriBie,  slavery,  and  evils  of  almost 
«ve]7  description. 

If  Cathohcism  were  prindpally  an 
£Qglish  or  Irish  religion,  like  our  Pro- 
iestant  religioiis,  if  tb^  priests  were  at 
its  head,  and  were  subject  to  no  fo- 
ragn  infiiienoe  and  contrd,  or  if  the 
Jsiiy  had  any  material  share  in  thdr 
MMiatiB^it,  they  might  not,  perhaps, 
abase  their  liberty  so  fearfully.  But 
the  Catholicism  of  Irdand  is  bat  a 
sstbordinate  part  of  the  general  Catho- 
licism of  Europe :  the  Priests  must 
«bejr  the  Pope,  and  act  in  concert  with 
-thev  oontiiiealal  brethren  to  maintain 
itheir  power;  and  neither  the  huty, 
aior  the  govenunenty  nor  anything  else 
in  the  empire,  is  sieved  to  interfere 
in  their  nomination.  The  effects  are 
these.  The.  Popish  priest  is  denation- 
«Hied ;  whatever  he  may  be  in  birth 
and  Uood,  he  is,  in  soul  and  action,  a 
forei^ier:  he  has  no  country,  but 
Catholicism ;  he  has  no  countrymen, 
«ave  the  Ca&olic  priesthood  of  other 
alales.  His  religion  places  him  in  hos- 
tility ^th  many  parts  of  the  Consti* 
totion,  the  lavrs,  and  general  liberty, 
with  aaav  of  the  best  rights  of  the 
Kieo^e,  and  therefore  it  divests  bim  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  He  knows  that 
Ihle  miraeles  which  his  Chursh  pre- 
.tends  to  work  are  frauds,  that  its  le- 
IQeads  are. fictions,  that  its  reh'cs  are 
impositiens;  and  this  renden  him  a 
fcypocrite  and  a  juggler ;  a  mloi  false* 
£inty>hearted,  looking  upon  other  men 
as  tools  to  be  used  for  his  own  bensfit. 
it  leads  him  to  abuse  the  tremendous 
Hberty,  with  which  vou  invest  him,  as 
much  as  he  possibfv  can.  Country, 
coniit)'3rmen,  law,  liberty, -r  ^very* 
thing  must  be  sacrificed  that  his 
Church  may  thrive— that  he  may  re- 
main a  despot. 


Now  for  the  want  consequence 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Po|Aish  priest 
has  produced!  X}  has  marshalled 
around  him  six  millions  of  yourpeopJe; 
it  has  enabled  him  to  form  these  into 
a  cotporatiou,  a  body  far  more  politi- 
cal tasn  religious,  and  having  the 
most  perfect  organization.  This  body 
of  six  millions  avows  that  it  is  his 
skve,  it  has  embraced  his  doctrines^ 
and  of  course  it  is  hostile  to  your  xe- 
Hgioa,  to  some  vital  parts  of  your  Con- 
sdtation,  to  some  of  your  best  laws» 
to  many  of  your  most  valuable  righti 
and  privilege,  to  a  number  of  the 
best  opinions  and  ftelings  of  the  na- 
tion, to  aa  much  of  your  whcJe  svstem 
as  would  involve  your  civil  and  reli-. 
gious  liberty  in  its  destructioB.  Y^m 
are  told  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to 
delude  you,  that  this  bod^  is  distinct 
from  its  leaders — that  it  does  not  thinJc 
as  they  think — they  might  as  wdl  tdl 
you  that  a  man's  body  is  distinct  from, 
and  obeys  not,  his  head.  Look  at  the 
conduct  of  these  six  millions  of  your 
population  ; — they  openly  sanction 
evervthing  that  the  priest  does,  every 
word  that  he  utters.  They  repeat  has 
words — they  scrupulously  divest  them*  • 
selves  of  civil  ana  religious  liberty  at 
his  bidding — they  follow  him  to  de- 
Btroy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  civil  and 
religioua  liberty  of  the  Protestants — 
the  rich  part  of  thera  declare,  that  the 
priest  ought  to  be  the  tyrant  he  is,  and 
they  assist  them  in  the  exercise  of  his 
tyranny.  They  suspend  the  operation 
of  your  Constitution  and  laws,  in  ao 
far  as  these  support  morals  and  gene- 
ral freedom.  They  openly  make  sub- 
scriptions to  circulate  Cobtlett's  sicken- 
ing libels  on  your  country,  religion, 
and  political  system.  Even  the  Catho- 
lic nobles  of  England  declare  that 
they  can  give  no  security  to  the  Con* 
stitution,  save  'Such  as  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  their  spiritual  superiors. 

l*his  corporation,eomprehending  six 
millions  of  your  population,  thus  ser- 
vilely follows  a  set  of  leaden,  who  are 
appointed  by  a  f<Mreigner  inveterately 
hostile  to  many  of  the  best  parts  of 
your  Constitution — ^who  are  compelled 
by  their  own  profit  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  foreigners,  actuated  by  the 
same  hostility — who  have  each  and 
idl  a  direct  and  mighty  personal  in- 
terest in  the  overthrow  of  your  Church, 
and  the  destruction  of  sudi  of  your 
laws  as  produce .  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  This  corporation  has  a  Po- 
ptth  priest  in  every  parish,  to  prevent 
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the  deTectkm  of  its  memben,  and  to 
Obtain  new  ones.  These  six  millions 
of  your  people  are  disafibcted  to  many 
Tital  parts  of  your  system^  and  stifi 
Tou  cannot  spmc  to  tnem^  yon  cannot 
instmct  them,  you  cannot  reach  them, 
to  work  any  alteration  in  their  opi<- 
nions  and  feelinss.  The  priests  stand 
between  you  and  them,  and  keep  you 
as  effectiudly  separated  as  thougn  yon 
inhabited  diflRsrent  planets.  Yon  pre- 
tend to  be  iealous  of  corporate  IxxUes 
—of  the  Church  of  England,  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Bank,  &c. ;  but 
what  is  any  of  your  corporate  bodies 
compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Irehind  ?— 

You  have  nominally  united  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  but  you  can  give  no 
reality  to  the  union.  You  cannot 
blend  and  i\nite  the  people ;  you  can- 
not plant  British  thought  and  conduct 
in  Ireland.  The  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people  are  discordant 
with  your  Constitution  and  laws, 
therefore  the  latter  are  a  dead  letter  in 
respect  of  benefit.  Your  system  is  one 
of  balances.  You  cannot  have  a  ba- 
lance of  power  without  a  balance  of 
bodies,  and  you  cannot  have  a  balance 
of  bodies  without  a  balance  of  creeds. 
If  you  cannot  form  a  balance  of  opi- 
nions, you  must  have  an  unbalanced 
population.  In  Ireland  you  can  form 
no  balance  of  opinions,  therefore  you 
can  form  no  balance  of  bodies;  vou 
cannot  break  up  the  population  into 
manageable  masses  or  nearly  equd 
weight  to  govern  each  other,  there- 
fore you  cannot  lay  the  foundations  of 
your  constitution  and  laws,  and  bring 
them  into  operation. 

You  are  told  that  if  you  admit  the 
members  of  this  corporation  into  Par- 
liament and  the  ministry,  they  will  not 
attempt  to  injure  your  Constitution  and 
freedom.  Where  is  the  evidence  to 
prove  it  ?  Their  religious  opinions  are 
to  you  political  ones  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character — would  they  change 
ueir  religious  creed  on  their  admis- 
sion to  power?  would  those  who  are 
now  hiring  men  to  write  down  your 
religion  and  liberties,  spare  either  on 
becoming  members  of  Parliament  and 
ministers  of  state  ?  Would  those  who 
believe  that  your  clngy  have  no  right 
to  call  themselves  ministers  of  rdigion 
—that  your  Pk'otestant  religions  are 
heresies  whidi  ought  to  be  extirpated — 
that  your  ecdesiasttcal  possessMms  be. 


lon^ in  T%ht  todiehrprieaU  andthat 
their  priests  ought  to  fetter  the  ipvess 
and  enslave  the  people^reArain  mm 
conforming  your  oonstltation  and  laws 
to  their  behef,  if  they  beeame  your 
rulers?  Would  those  who  now  do 
their  utmost  to  ptevent  your  oonstttu- 
tion  and  your  laws  in  favour  of  f^ee>- 
dom  from  operating,  act  as  the  gusEr« 
dians  of  these  if  th^  obtained  pow«r  ? 
Would  those  who  are  now  the  super- 
stitious, fanatical  tools  of  iheur  pneata 
— ^who  will  bear  the  disabilities  rather 
than  mi^e  a  single  effort  to  conforns 
the  discipline  of  their  religion  to  the 
Constitution— be  more  independent  of 
their  priests  when  they  should  owe 
their  seats  in  Parliament  entirely  lo 
them  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine 
it,  unless  it  be  true  that  men  aet  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  their  opinions  and 
wishes,  and  to  the  will  of  those  who 
possess  omnipotent  influence  over 
them. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pa- 
pists, which  are  drawn  from  what  has 
oeen  done  in  other  oonntriea,  are  bo- 
low  contempt  France  is  lauded  for 
placing  the  Protesttttots  on  an  equality 
with  the  Catholics— what  are  the  ftcta? 
Protestantism  is  so  far  from  being  at 
variance  with  the  French  Constitution, 
that  it  harmonises  with  it  far  better 
than  Catholicism.  The  Protestanta 
are  stated  to  comprehend  one-fiftieth 
of  thepopulation,  and  what  could  these 
accomplish,  however  pernicious  their 
tenets  might  be,  against  the  rest  of  the 
people?  If  our  Catholics  only  amount- 
ed to  four  or  five  hundred  thousand, 
and  could  only  return  eight  or  ten 
members  ta  Ptoliament,  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  would  be  a  matter  of 
small  moment.  As  to  despotic  states^ 
in  which  the  peo^e  fiave  no  eonatita- 
tion,  no  representative  assembly,  no 
press,  no  discussion,  and  no  lib^ty ; 
and  in  which  the  government  can 
puide  religious  teachm  aa  it  pleases  ■ 
m  them  toe  two  rdigions  may  be  asfe^ 
ly  placed  on  an  equ&tv.  Protestant* 
ism  can  flourish  as  well  under  a  des- 
potism as  under  a  fVee  form  of  govern- 
ment; but  dvil  lib^ty  is  hostile  in 
the  behest  decree  to  Catholicism.  As 
there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 
religions,  favours  shewn  to  the  one 
form  no  argument  that  similar  favours 
should  be  shown  to  the  otiier.  As  to 
what  is  said  respecting  the  United 
8tates  of  America,  the  Catholics  in 
10 
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them  an  to  ivMik  and  lo  wicleiv  scat- 
tmd,  thttt  th(^  aie  powerkn^  for  po- 

We  decidedly  eondeom  the  pladng 
of  the  two  rdigionB  on  an  equality  in 
Hanover.  We  do  this,  not  in  reference 
to  Hanover,  bat  to  Europe  generally. 
We  suapect  it  to  be  a  eonoeadon  to 
tiiat  ayatem,  which  ia  everywhere  la- 
boriooflly  at  work  to  strengthen  and 
increase  Catholicism,  and  which  we 
regard  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  liberty 
next  to  die  Liberals.  If  your  govern- 
ment wish  to  see  rational,  genuine^ 
s(dld,  enduruig  liberty  estabuahed  ou 
the  Continent,  it  must  do  everything 
in  ita  power  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Prolestantiam, — in  other  words,  to 
break  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.  It 
is  prepoaterous  to  sneak  of  establish- 
ing freedom — of  establiriiing  a  govern- 
ment of  balances — amidst  a  people 
who  are  ihe  abject  slaves  of  a  political 
hiorarehy — apolitical  hierarchy,  which 
luHi  the  deepest  interest  in  keeping 
them  at  the  lowest  point  of  isnoranoe 
and  bondage*  Fallen  as  Catnolidsm 
vras  in  Fiance,  when  that  country  ro- 
ceiTed  its  constitution  from  foreign 
armies,  every  one  must  see  that  liberty 
has  no  root  amidst  the  French  people, 
and  that  its  existenee  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  government. 

The  measnie  in  question  has  given 
a  new  argument  to  our  Liberals,  and 
the  fa^ionable  cry  of  the  hour  is — 
'*  Place  all  religions  on  an  equality!" 
The  idiots !  The  established  religion, 
^nd  the  religions  of  the  more  power- 
fnl  Protestuit  sects,  harmonize  either 
perfeetly,  or  in  roost  essential  points, 
with  your  Constitution  and  laws ;  but 
with  the  latter,  as  we  have  shewn, 
Cadbolidsm  is  fiercely  at  variance. 
Your  constitution  and  laws  must  be 
dianged,  or  Catholicism  muat  be  chan- 
ged, or  they  must  still  be  implacable 
enemies.  If  Catholicism  became  the 
religion  of  the  State,  your  liberty 
wvuld  not  last  an  hour.  You  might 
retain  your  Monarch,  your  House  of 
Peers,  and  even  your  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  what  would  these  be  with- 
out your  lawa  in  favour  of  general 
.freedom?  What  would  these  be  if  the 
electiTe  franchise  were  monopolised 
by  ^e  Popish  priesthood,  or  if  they 
had  to  look  for  opinion  and  conduct 
to  the  Popish  hierarchy?  Look  at  your 
electors— the  immense,  overwhelming 
nuyority  of  them  are  to  be  found 


among  the  lower  and  middle  ebuaea. 
These  axe  now  guided  by  your  coun- 
try gentlemen,  &c.  but  let  your  lower 
and  middle  elanoes  be  enslaved  by  die 
P<^ish  priest,  and  then  noUiing  can 
Invent  him  from  getting  die  dective 
Iranchise,  and,  of  course,  your  House 
of  Commons,  and  whole  system,  into 
his  hands.  We  need  not  repeat  what 
would  follow.  Your  Protestant  Dis^ 
senters  are  so  widely  scattered,  tlMt 
they  possess  very  little  power  in  any 
one  niace;  they  are  genially  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  Whig  or  Tory 
churchmen,  therefore  your  legislature 
and  minisdv  are  tolerably  unanimous 
in  respect  ox  religioos  opinions.  If  the 
Whigs  be  the  defenders  of  these  Dis- 
senters, they  are  not  of  their  faith, 
they  even  in  secret  dislike  it,  and  they 
are  nothing  more  than  defenders.  .  If 
even  the  Dissenters  could  return  mem- 
bers of  their  own  persuasion,  they  now 
difi^  from  the  church  chiefly  on  ab« 
stract  points  of  doctrine,  consequently 
there  is  little  danger  that  their  Parlia- 
mentary party  and  the  church  one 
would  engage  in  pernicious  hostilities. 
But  the  Papists  are  concentrated  in 
one  point ;  they  would  return  nearly 
the  whole  of  Uie  Irish  members ;  they 
would  choose  none  but  men  of  their 
own  persuasion,  and  ftirious  fanatica, 
and  their  party  and  the  church  one 
could  not  fail  of  being  engaged  in  a 
bitter  war,  touching,  not  mmly  ab- 
strsct  doctrines,  but  all  the  vital  int^ 
rests  of  the  empire.  Your  clergy  must, 
of  necessity,  become  as  fierce  politi- 
cians as  the  Popish  priests ;  you  must 
of  necessity  elect  no  members  save 
zealots  for  Protestantism ;  the  pariia- 
mentary  cry  will  be,  Ireland  against 
Britain — Catholicism  againlit  Protest- 
antism ;  and  you  will  have  a  Pais- 
liament  that  will  be  a  plague,  &  pes- 
tilence, a  public  curse,  but  nothing 
else.  None  but  madmen  would  ever 
dream  of  introducing  religious  strife 
intoyourHouseof  Commons— of  com-  - 
posing  this  house  of  religious  fknatics 
^when  the  strife  rdates,  not  only 
to  doctrines,  but  to  your  laws  and 
constitution. 

It  is  said,  that  if  you  place  the  Pa- 
pists on  a  level  with  the  Protestants, 
you  will  reconcile  the  two  religions. 
Do  they  then  differ  in  nothing  save  in 
r^;ard  to  the  disabilities  ?  Would  the 
removal  of  these  disabilities  make  them 
one  in  respect  of  popular  rights  and 
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Jibcrto;  of  l«we  and  your  general  nya- 
tern,  of  everything,  aaye  abstract  doc- 
irineaf  If  no  man>  however  blindy 
aimple^  and  profligate  he  may  be,  will 
«ty— Yea— what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
nent?  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
«|Rinlons  which  Catholicism  openly 
promulgates  leqiectinff  Protestantism, 
jmd  at  tha  diametricaUy  opposite  poli- 
deal,  aa  well  as  religious  principles  of 
the  two  religiona,  to  be  convinced  that 
they  must  detest  eadi  other ;  and  you 
cannot  have  to  be  told  that  the  equal* 
«dng  of  power  between  two  deadly 
enemies  can  only  render  their  war  more 
lunoQs.  A  de^tic  government  de- 
prives the  two  religions  of  all  means  of 
«peli  conflict,  but  it  cannot  stifle  their 
mutual  hatred ;  here  there  would  be 
nothing  to  restrain  them,  and  they 
would  have  all  the  emoluments  and 
dignities  of  the  empire  to  contend  fbr. 

If  Tou  give  pohtical  power  to  the 
popian  religion,  you  of  course  add  to 
its  character,  influence,  and  authority. 
Yon  not  only  give  it  additional  meana 
lor  preventing  its  followers  from  be- 
ing reached  by  other  religious  teachers, 
but  you  bind  them. mcnre  firmly  to  it ; 
you  pye  it  new  and  mighty  powers  for^ 
-making  nroaelytes.  You  tender  its 
priests  Uie  most  powerful  political 
body  in  the  empire,  and  enable  them 
lo  cuspense  irresistible  political  bribes, 
at  a  time  when  many  of  ypnu  public 
men  seem  to  rate  all  religions  at  the 
aame  value,  seem  to  think  it  a  matter 
4if  no  conaeouenoe  to  what  religion  they 
belong,  ana  seem  to  be  willing  to  em- 
lirace  any  rdigion  that  may  promise 
jtfaem  aggrandisement. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  oonseouences  which 
Som  horn  ihat  liberty  wnich  you  per- 
mit the  Popish  priest  to  exercise  in 
Irehmd. 

A  vast  portion  of  the  people  are 
more  ignomnt,  immoral,  and  depra- 
ved, thSui  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
«nd  you  cannot  give  Uinn  die  inatmo- 
lion  they  need.  The  churches  of  the 
State  are  virtually  shut  up,  and  the 
cLeigy  of  the  State  are  virtually  pro- 
hibited from  opening  their  lipa ;  the 
peopk  are  prevented  by  espionage  and 
imnishments  from  entering  the  one, 
and  hearing  the  other.  The  religious 
fnresa  is  destroyed,  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  writings  are  suppressed,  the 
ctnmlation  of  religious  opinions  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  people  is  wholly  annihilated.  The 


priest  can  renreaent  anything  to  be  ra- 
Jigion  that  he  pleases;  therefore  he 
teaches  a  religion  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  Scripturea,  the  lawa,  and  the 
constitution,  which  planta  ihe  meat 
pernicious  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
which  places  public  morals  in  the  moat 
depbrable  condition,  and  whidi  is 
merely  meant  to  ben^t  himself  and 
his  church.  No  other  religion  can  act 
upon  this  to  purifv  it  by  oppoaitiim. 
The  people  are  enalaved  pditicsJl  v,  aa 
well  as  religiously ;  their  personal  in- 
terests  are  at  the  mercy  ot  the  iniest ; 
he  gives  them  what  opinions  he  jdea- 
ses ;  he  keeps  all  other  opiniona  from 
them ;  he  destroys  public  opinion,  and 
prevents  all  instructbn  from  readiing 
them,  that  may  be  calculated  to  iiy  uie 
his  authority.    The  people  cannot  be 
ouaUfied  for  discharging  their  political 
duties ;  they  are  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  proper  guidea  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties;  the  elective 
frandiise  is  thrown  into  the  handa  of 
the  Popish  priesthood ;  and  thia  priest- 
hood is  rendered  a  £uiatical,  and  al- 
most omnipotent  politicsl  body.    Six 
millions  of  the  peculation  are  bound 
to  one  creed ;  they  therefore  form  one 
body ;  they  are  oiganiied  into  a  oor« 
poration  of  the  most  finished  construc- 
tion; they  are  perfectly  under  the 
despotism  of  their  priests ;  they  fol- 
low any  demagogues  that  these  priests 
support ;  they  destroy  the  equipmae  in 
your  government  of  balancea;  and  yet 
you  cannot  give  them  a  variety  of 
creeds,  and  break  them  into  a  variety 
of  bodies^  in  order  to  make  tlK  proper 
distribution  of  party  weight,  and  bnng 
your  constitution  and  lawa  into  piHyper 
operation.    These  six  millions  of  the 
population  hold  opinions  decidedly  at 
variance  with  your  constitution  and 
liberties.    If  you  admit  them  to  an 
equality  of  power,  you  involve  the 
State  in  ruin,  and  if  you  deny  it,  they 
are  disafiected,  turbul^t,  and  almost 
unf;ovemable.  You  cannot  raider  the 
UDum  between  Great  Britain  and  In- 
hmd  real — ^the  latter  ialand  fc»tns  a 
source  of  injury  rather  than  benefit— 
Tour^sdence,  Imowkdge,  and  all  your 
oetter  opinions,  feeli^,  and  balnts, 
are  prevented  from  entering  it — ^yonr 
constitution,  lawa,  and  liberty,  euinet 
be  made  to  work  in  it  for  good — and 
the  sword,  or  the  fear  of  the  aword 
alone,  enables  you  lo  keep  it  in  peace, 
and  retain  it  I 
Could  anything  be  imagined  more 
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horrible  dum  this^  Our  rery  blood    iketdied,  and  yet  we  atj  traly  Mf -«p 
runs  cold  in  glancing  at  what  we  haye 

'*Look  at  the  pictare— deom  it  not  o*er-cbaiKed, 
There  is  ao  trait  that  might  not  be  enlafged.** 


That  this  is  produced  by  the  Popish 
priesthood — ^that  Ireland  would  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  difierent  picture  if 
this  priesthood  did  not  exist — may  be 
proved,  by  comparing  the  North  with 
the  remainder  of  that  ill-fated  island. 

This  liberty  of  the  Popish  Priest  is 
decidedly  condemned  by  the  Scrips 
tores,  the  Constitution,  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  dril  liberty,  religious  liberty, 
the  pabUc  weal,  common  sense, — ^in  a 
word,  by  every  imaginable  thing  that 
ought  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it. 

Need  we  sav  what  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Bring  down  tne  liberty  of  this  Priest 
to  its  proper  point— equalise  it  with 
the  liberty  of  your  own  Clergy-— pro- 
portion it  to  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  This  will  enable 
your  Clervy  to  discharge  their  duty, 
and  it  wiu  give  that  religious  liberty 
to  the  people  which  it  ^  your  imperi- 
ous duty  to  give  them.  You  cannot 
produce  any  conformity  of  doctrines, 
and  yon  ought  not  to  attempt  it ;  but 
you  can  and  ought  to  produce  con- 
formity in  discipline  so  lar  as  to  pre- 
vent any  other  ieachers  from  obtain- 
ing more  direct  authority  over  the 
people  than  your  own  Cleigy.  Is  it 
not  monstrous  that  a  body  unlcnown 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  should 
exist  in  these  realms,  to  prevent  the 
people,  by  terror  and  punishments, 
from  entering  the  National  Churches, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Nation- 
al religion,  hearing  the  National 
Clergy,  reading  the  Scriptures,  send- 
ing meir  children  to  schools,  and  ob- 
taining the  instruction  necessary  to 
make  them  good  men,  and  good  sub- 
jects ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  such  a 
body  should  be  permitted  to  issue  pro- 
damatiops  to  the  people,  command- 
ing them  to  give  up  all  their  Bibles 
and  rdigious  tracts,  and  to  enforce 
obedience  by  psins  and  penalties? 
Down,  we  say,  with  the  detestable 
tyranny ! — call  all  this  no  longer  the 
worship  of  God  and  religious  liberty-^ 

S'ye  iireedom  to  your  own  Clergy  and 
te  people — ^until  you  do.  this,  boast 
no  more  of  your  love  for  your  Consti- 
tution, laws,  rifhts,  and  liberties.  You 
have  interfered  with  the  discipline  of 
of  your  own  church  again  and  again 
in  defiance  of  the  Clergy,  you  have  in- 


terfered with  the  Protestant  dissentsn^ 
—why  then  is  the  discipline  of  Catho* 
licism  to  be  spared  when  it  is  so  de» 
stnictive  to  religion  and  the  pahhe 
weal? 

It  is  not  for  OS  to  say  what  the  go* 
vemment  maybe  diaposed  to  do,  or 
what  it  may  be  able  to  do:  butwewill 
say,  that  it  is  the  saoed  duty  of  the 
established  Clergy  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  petition  Parliament  forth- 
with to  restrain  all  other  religions 
teachers  from  possessing  means  ofcon- 
trolling  the  people  which  are  denied  to 
them— and  to  render  it  highly  penal 
for  an  V  man  or  body  of  men  to  pre- 
vent the  people  by  tbeats  and  punish- 
ments from  entering  their  Church, 
listeninj;  to  their  instructions,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  &c.  If  they  will  not 
defend  tiieir  own  rights  ana  liberties 
who  is  to  defend  them  ?  This  vrill 
brinp;  the  question  iVilly  before  the 
British  Nation,  and  it  will  prodnee- 
much  benefit.  It  is  the  more  nece»» 
sary,  because  the  Popish  Priests  are 
actually  proseljrtising  in  various  parta 
of  Great  Britain,  and  no  sooner  do- 
they  make  converts,  than  these  ase- 
placed  under  that  bondage  where  no- 
other  religion  or  religious  teacher  can 
reach  them.  Catholicism,  in  every  part 
of  Europie,  is  at  this  moment  makinjg; 
offensive  war  on  Protestantism — it  ia 
everywherelabourin^  with  all  its  migl^t 
to  make  proselytes — ^it  is  endeavouring 
to  destroy  old  laws  that  teU  aoainst  it, 
and  to  procure  new  ones  of  toe  most 
hateful  description  in  its  favour— it  i» 
putting  forth  all  its  old  destructive 
principles— and  it  is  in  very  high  fa- 
vour with  nearly  all  the  governments 
of  Europe.  We  trust  that  our  Clergy 
have  marked  this,  and  that  they  are- 
aware  that  they  stand  at  the  head  of 
Protestantism,  that  the  battles  of  this 
religion  must  be-fought  here  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  if  it  fall  here,  it  must 
fall  in  every  other  part  of  Europe. 

We  cannot  condnde  without  saying 
a  word  to  the  higher  portion  of  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects.  You 
call  yourselves  the  friends  and  lovers 
of  the  British  constitution, — ^why  then 
do  you  hold  opinions  toiKhing  religi- 
o\is  supremacy,  &c.  which  this  consti- 
tution expressly  forbids,  and  which,  if 
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geoiatXty  entertalaed,  would  render  it 
a  tyranny  ?  You  caU  yourselves  the 
friends  and  lovers  of  British  liberty^ 
dvil  and  religious, — ^why  then  do  you 
make  yourselves  the  slaves  of  a  priest- 
hood, and  deprive  millions  of  your 
humble  brethren  of  every  vestige  of 
such  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
constitution  and  laws  can  do  to  prevent 
you  ?  Yod  come  to  us  in  the  double 
diaiactor  of  slaves  and  tvrants, — ^you 
are  laden  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
dudns  of  slavery ;  you  grind  millions 
of  your  oountrvmen  to  powder,  by  act- 
ing as  the  tools  of  vour  despots — and 
you  beseech  us  to  nlaoe  in  your  hands 
our  liberties !  We  snail  not  be  so  simple 
as  to  consent.  Shake  off  your  chains — 
give  freedom  to  jour  bondsmen — ^har- 
monise  your  religion  with  our  consti- 
tution, laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  and 
we  will  receive  you  as  brothers, — we 
will  make  you  our  rulers.  If  you  re- 
fuse, you  shall  remain  as  you  are  for 
ever.  You  shall  worship  God  as  you 
please,  but  you  shall  not  rule  us  as  you 
please.  You  may  call  the  pretended 
miradesandbther  nauseous  jugglery  of 
your  priest^the  suppression  of  the 
Scriptures  —  the  punishment  of  the 
people  for  entering  our  churches,  and 
resoing  our  books — the  depriving  the 
people  of  liberty  of  conscience,  &c 
&c.  the  worship  of  God,  but  you  will 
not  persuade  us  that  it  is  so.  If  you 
redly  believe  all  this  to  be  the  worship 
of  God,  you  are  too  silly ;  and  if  ^ou  be- 
lieve the  contrary,  and  still  insist  that 
it  is  so,  you  are  too  knavish,  to  be  our 
governors.    As  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- 


stract  right.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  abandoned  by  your  champions ; 
it  was,  many  years  since,  abandoned 
by  Brougham  himself,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Ireland  has  no  right 
to  nil  the  legislative  and  executive  of 
Protestant  Britain  with  Papists.^  Our 
constitution  stands,  from  banning  to 
end,  upon  the  principle  of  qualificap. 
tion,  and  if  you  are  not  qualified  to 
hold  public  trusts,  you  have  no  right 
to  hold  them.  We  do  not  ask  von 
to  change  what  can  be  fairly  called 
the  DOCTRINES,  but  we  ask  you  to 
change  the  discipline,  of  your  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  asking  this,  we  only  aak 
you  to  do  what  we  have  ourselves 
again  and  again  done  towards  our  own 
religion.  Toe  British  Protestants  wish 
you  to  possess  all  that  you  ought  to 
possess — thev  wish  you;  to  enjoy  all 
that  themselves  enjoy — they  wisn  to 
make  you  their  equals — ^but  until  you 
separate  religion  from  polities,  render 
to  God  the  Hdikp  that  are  God's,  and 
to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
make  your  priests  your  religious  teach- 
ers only,  instAd  of  your  religious  and 
SoliticaL  tyrants — ^give  religious  free- 
om  to  the  millions  who  foUow  you — 
cease  to  war  against  Protestant  free- 
dom— ^break  up  the  terrible  t}rranny 
which  you  have  established  in  the 
land — and  renounce  those  principles 
which  are  not  less  at  variance  with 
Christianity  than  with  British  rights 
and  liberties — until  you  do  all  this, 
you  must  not  expect  to  be  the  legisUp 
tors  and  ministers  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  is  now  something  more  than  cle- 

▼en  yean  ago  since  the regiment 

of  inlantrjy  in  which  I  hore  a  comrai»- 
lion,  hegab  to  muster  one  fine  May 
morning,  on  the  parade  ground  at 
Hythe.   An  cn-der  had  reached  us  two 
days  before,  to  prepare  for  immediate 
■ervioe  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  on  the 
morning  to  which  I  allude,  we  were 
to  commence  our  march  for  that  pur* 
pose.    The  port  of  emharkation  was 
DoTer,  a  port  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  cantonments,  where  a 
couple  of  transports,  with  a  gun  brig 
as  convoy^  were  waiting  to  receive  us. 
The  snort  space  of  time  which  in* 
tenrened  between  the  arriyal  of  the 
rout,  and  the  eventful  day  which  saw 
its  directions  carried  into  effect,  was 
spent  by  myself,  and  by  my  brother 
oificers,  in  making  the  best  of  prepa- 
rations which    circumstances  would 
permit  for  a  campaign.    Sundry  little 
pieces  of  furniture,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  had  contrived  to  render  our 
barrack-rooms    somewhat    habitable, 
were  sold  for  one  tenth  part  of  their 
value ;  a  selection  was  made  from  oiir 
respective  wardrobes,  of  such  articles 
of  ^parel,  as,  being  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable preservation,  promised  to  conti- 
nue for  the  longest  time  serviceable ; 
canteens  were  hastily  fitted  up,  and 
stored  with  tea,  sugar,  and  other  lux- 
uries ;  cloaks  were  purchased  by  those 
who  possessed  them  not  before,  and 
put  in  a  state  of  repair  by  those  who 
did  ;  in  a  word,  everything  was  done 
which  could  be  done  by  men  similar- 
ly situated,  not  even  forgetting  the 
Syment  <it  debts,  or  the  inditing  of 
rewell  letters  In  due  form  to  absent 
friends  and  relations.    Perhaps  the 
reader  may  be  curious  to  know  with 
what  stock  of  necessaries  the  generali- 
ty of  British  officers  were  wont,  in  the 
stirring  times  of  war^  to  be  contented. 
I  will  tell  him  how  much  I  myself 
packed  up  in  two  small  portmanteaus^ 
so  formed  as  to  be  an  equal  balance 
io  each  other,  when  slung  across  the 
bsu:k  of  a  mule ;  and  as  my  kit  was 
not  remarkable,  either  for  its  bulk  or 
its  scantiness,  he  wiU  not  greatly  err, 
if  he  esteem  it  a  sOrt  of  medium  for 
those  of  my  comrades. 
In  one  of  those  portmanteaus,  then, 
Vot.  xvir. 
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I  deposited  a  regimental  jacket,  with 
all  Its  appendages  of  wings,  laoe, 
&c ;  two  pair  of  grey  trowsers,  sun- 
dry waistcoats,  white-coloured  flannel^ 
do.  a  few  changes  of  flannel  drawers  ; 
half  a  doaen  pairs  of  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  as  many  of  cotton.  In  Ae 
other  were  placed  six  shirts,  two  or 
three  cravats,  a  dressing-case  compe- 
tently filled,  one  undress  pelisse,  three 
pairs  of  boots,  two  pairs  of  dioes,  wiUi 
night-caps,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  &c. 
&c.  in  proportion.  Thus,  whilst  I  was 
not  encumbered  by  any  i:^ess  quan- 
tity of  apparel,  I  carried  with  me  quite 
enough  to  load  a  mule,  and  to  ensure 
myself  against  the  dang^  of  falling 
short,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to 
come ;  and  after  providing  these  and 
all  other  necessary  articles,  I  retained 
five-and- twenty  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
This  sum,  inaeed,  when  converted 
into  bullion,  dwindled  down  to  L.17, 
1 8s. ;  for  in  those  days  we  purchased 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a- 
piece,  and  dobloons  at  five  pounds; 
but  even  L.I7,  1 8s.  was  no  bad  re«. 
serve  for  a  subaltern  officer  in  a  mai^-' 
ing  regiment ;  at  least  I  was  content-, 
ed  with  it,  and  that  was  enough.  . 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  th^t  t 
was  a  great  deal  too  busy,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  to  devote  to  sleep' 
many  of  the  hours  of  the  night  which 
preceded  the  day  of  our  intended  de-j 
parture.  My  bodily  labours,  iodeed,^ 
which  had  consisted  chiefiy  in  packing 
my  baggage,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
few  civiuans  with  whom  I  had  formed 
an  acquaintance,  came  to  a  dose  two 
hours  before  midnight ;  but  my  body 
was  no  sooner  at  rest,  than  my  mind 
began  to  bestir  itself.  ''  So,"  said  I, 
"  to-morrow  I  commence  my  milita- 
ry career  in  real  earnest.  Well,  and 
has  not  this  been  my  most  ardent  de-^ 
sire  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
my  name  in  the  Gta^ette  ?  Had  it  not 
been  the  most  prominent  petition  in 
my  daily  pray»s,  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month past,  not  to  be  kept  idling 
away  my  youth  in  the  various  coun- 
try-towns of  England,  but  to  be  sent, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  where  I  mig(h( 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  im>fe8&n 
which  I  had  embraced  P  The  case  is' 
«  O 
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even  so."  And  without  meaning  to 
proclaim  myself  a  fire-eater^  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  no  individual  in 
the  corps  experienced  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  I  did  at  the  pi;oq)ect  hefore 
me.  But  there  were  other  thoughts 
which  obtruded  themselves  upon  me 
that  night,  and  they  savoured  a  good 
deal  of  the  melancholy. 

I  thought  of  home — of  my  father, 
my  mother,  and  my  sisters.  I  thought 
of  the  glorious  mountains,  and  the  fer- 
tile plions,  of  my  native  eountry,  and 
could  not  help  asking  myself  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  ever  behold  them  again.  The 
chances  were,  that  I  should  not ;  and 
as  my  home  bad  always  been  to  me  a' 
scene  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
happiness,  as  I  loved  my  relatives  ten- 
derly, and  knew  that  I  was  tenderly 
beloved  b^  them  in  return,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  experience  a 
pang  of  extreme  bitterness  at  the  idea, 
that  in  all  human  probability  I  should 
aee  their  faces  no  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  curiosity,  if  I 
mav  call  it  by  so  feeble  a  term,  was  on 
ftill  stretch  respecting  the  future.  Now 
at  length  I  was  about  to  learn  what 
war  really  was;  how  hostile  annie8| 
met,  and  battles  were  decided;  and 
the  resolutions  which  I  consequently 
formed  as  to  my  own  proceedings,  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  myself,  and 
toe  restlessness  of  my  imagination, 
which  persisted  in  drawing  tne  most, 
ridiculous  pictures  of  events  which  ne- 
ver were,  and  never  could  be  realised, 
cteated  altogether  such  a  fever  in  my 
brain,  as  rendered  abortive  every  at- 
tempt to  sleep.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  of  being  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  the  morning ;  but  ele- 
ven, twelve,  and  one,  found  me  toss- 
ins  about,  and  wide  awake ;  nor  could. 
I  nave  lain  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness much  above  an  hour,  when  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  restored  me  to  my 
senses. 

At  the  first  blast  I  sprang  from  my 
bed,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  of 
my  window,  I  looked  out.  The  day 
was  just  banning  to  break ;  the  pa- 
rade ground,  into  whicn  I  gazed,  was 
as  yet  emptv,  only  two  or  three  figures, 
those  of  tne  trumpeters,  who  were 
puffing  awajr  with  all  their  might,  be- 
mg  discernible  upon  it;  and  not  a 
sound  could  he  dititingnished,  except 
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that  wluch  their  puffiug  produced. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly  over- 
head— ^not  a  breadi  of  air  was  astir — 
in  short,  it  was  just  half  past  three 
o'clock,  and  the  time  pf  parade  was 
four.  I  dropped  the  curtain  again,  and 
addressed  myself  to  mv  toilette. 

Having  completed  tnis,  I  waited  for 
the  second  summons,  when  I  walked 
forth.  Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  diall  never  forget  that  morning. 
Day  had  dawned,  that  is  to  say,  the 
light  of  the  moon  was  overpower!^  by 
the  increasing  brilliancy  of  the  twi- 
light ;  but  a  thick  haze,  rising  fVom  the 
low  grounds,  rendered  objects  even 
more  indistinct  and  obscure  than  they 
had  been  half  an  hour  before.  When 
I  opened  my  door,  therefore,  thongb 
a  confused  hum  of  voices,  a  dattering 
of  canteens,  the  tread  of  footsteps,  and 
occasionally  the  dash  of  anns,  struck 
upon  my  ear,  I  could  see  nothing. 
Tnis  did  not,  however,  last  Ions.  The 
rising  sun  gradually  dispelled  tne  fog, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  beheld  com- 
panies mustering  in  all  forms.  Min- 
gling in  the  ranks,  I  could  likewise 
distmguish  the  dress  of  females ;  and 
as  the  noise  of  assembling  gradually 
subsided  into  the  stillness  of  order, 
the  half-suppressed  shriek,  or  the  half- 
sUfled  sob,  became  more  and  more  au- 
dible. 

There  are  not  many  scenes  in  hu- 
man life  more  striking,  or  more  har- 
rowing to  the  feelings  of  him  who  re- 
gards it  for  the  first  time,  than  the 
departure  of  a  regiment  upon  foreign 
service.  By  the  customs  of  the  army 
only  six  women  for  each  company  are 
allowed  to  follow  their  husbanda,  who 
are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  perhape  twenty 
or  thirtv.  The  casting  of  lote  ia  usu- 
ally deterred  till,  at  least,  the  evening 
previous  to  the  marching  of  the  corps, 
probably  with  the  humane  design  of 
leaving  toeachfemale,  aslongasit  canbe 
left,  the  emoyment  of  that  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  hope.  The  con- 
sequence then  is,  that,  a  full  sense  of 
her  forlorn  condition  coming  all  at 
once  upon  the  wretched  creature  who 
is  to  be  abandoned,  produces,  in  many 
instances,  a  violence  of  grief,  the  dis- 
play of  which,  it  is  imponible  to  wiu 
ness  with  any  degree  of  indifi&rence. 
Many  were  the  agonizing  scenes  of  the 
kind  which  it  was  my  fortune  this  day 
to  witness ;  but  there  was  one  so  pe- 
culiady  distressing,  so  much  more  af- 
fecting in  all  its  points,  than  the  rest. 


that  I  aiB  teniptofl  to  give  you^  Mr 
Ndtth,  a  detail  of  it,  even  .at  the  riak 
of  beiBig  thought  the  vrther  of  a  ro- 
mance. I  recollect  having  read  in  that 
amusing  work,  "The  Hermit  in  the 
Country,"  an  anecdote  ^ery  similar  in 
many  respects,  to  the  one  which  I  am 
nowgolng  to  relate.  You  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  suppose,  that  the  two  stories 
bore  a  common  origin,  namely  the 
imaginations  of  those  hy  whom  they 
are  told.  The  worthy  Hermit's  tale 
l^hahly  rests  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion ;  but  none  is  a  true  story,  and  its 
truth  will  no  doubt  be  attested  by 
several  of  your  read»s :  that  is,  sup- 
pooDg  you  to  have  any  readers  in  tne 
regiment  of  foot. 

About  three  months  previous  to  the 
day  of  embarkation,  a  batdi  of  recruits 
had  joined  the  regiment  from  Scot- 
land. Among  them  was  a  remarkably 
fine  young  Highlander ;  a  native,  if  I 
reooUeei  right,  of  Balquidder,  called 
Dnncan  Stemrt  Duncan  was  in  aU 
-rapeets  a  gooa  aoicUer ;  he  was  clean, 
sober,  ovderly,  and  w^  bdoved;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  of  a  sin^larl^  me- 
lancholy temper;  never  mixing  in  the 
aportaand  amusements  of  his  comrades, 
nor  even  speaking  except  when  he  was 
obliged  to  speak.  It  so  happened  that 
the  pay-aeijeant  of  Duncan  s  company 
waaiikewisea  HigMander ;  and  Hig}i- 
landera,  being  of  all  description  of  per* 
sooa  the  moat  national,  he  very  soon 
b^gan  to  interest  himself  about  the 
&te  of  the  young  recruit.  At  first 
Duncan  ahrunk  back  even  fVom  his 
advances,  but  it  ia  not  natural  for  the 
human  heart,  especially  during  the 
season  of  youth,  to  continue  long  in- 
dififarent  to  acta  of  kindness ;  so  Pun- 
can  gradually  permitted  honest  M'- 
Intyre  to  insinuate  himself  into  his 
good  graces ;  and  they  became,  before 
long,  oosom  friends. 

When  they  had  continued  for  some 
weeks  on  a  tooting  of  intimacy,  Dun- 
can did  not  scruple  to  make  his  friend 
the  Serjeant  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  his  dejection.  It  was  simply  this : — 

Duncan  was  the  son  of  a  Highland 
fanner,  who,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men in  that  situatioa,  cultivated  bair- 
ley  for  the  purpose  of  making  wiusky  ; 
in  |dain  language,  was  a  determined 
smuggler.  Not  far  from  the  abode  of 
Stewartj  dwelt  an  exciseman  oi  the 
name  of  Young,  who  being  extremely 
active  in  the  dybcharge  of  his  duty, 
had  on  various  occasions  made  seizure 
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of  his  neighbours'  kegs  w  they  were  on 
tlieir  march  towards  the  low-countries. 
This  was  an  offi^nce  which  the  High- 
lander of  course  could  not  forfi;ive; 
and  there  accordingly  subsisted  be- 
tween the  smuggler  and  the  ganger, 
a  d^ee  of  antiputhy  far  surpassij^g 
anything  of  which  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
form  a  conception.  It  must  however 
be  confessed,  that  the  feeling  of  hatred 
was  all  on  one  side.  Stewart  hated 
Young  for  presuming  to  interfere  with, 
his  honest  calling ;  and  despised  him, 
because  he  hail  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  the  ahire  of  Renfrew ;  where- 
as  Young  was  disposed  to  behave 
civilly  to  nis  neighbour,  on  every  oc- 
caaion  except  when  his  whisky  casks 
happened  to  come  in  the  way. 

Ganger  Young  had  an  onl^  and  a 
very  pretty  daup;hter,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  whom,  Duncan,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  in  love.  The 
maiden  returned  his  love,  at  which  I 
am  by  no  means  surprised,  for  a  hand- 
somer or  more  manly-looking  youth  one 
would  not  desire  to  see;  but,  alas,  old' 
Stewart  would  not  hear  of  their  union ; 
absolutely  commanding  his  son,  under 
penalty  of  his  heaviest  malediction, 
not  to  think  of  her  again.  The  au- 
thority of  parents  over  their  children, 
even  after  they  have  grown  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood,  is  in  Scotland  very 
great,  and  so  Duncan  would  not  dis- 
pute his  father^s  will ;  and  finding  all 
entreaty  to  alter  it  uaelesa,  he  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty, 
and  to  meet  his  pretty  Mary  no  more. 

In  this  resolution  he  adhered  for 
several  days,  but,  to  use  his  own  words^ 
"  S^ng  where  I  would,  and  do  what.I 
liket,  I  aye  saw  her  before  me.  I  saw 
her  once,  to  tell  her  what  my  fiitber 
had  said ;  indeed  we  were  baith  gay 
sure  how  it  would  be,  before  I  spak  to 
him  ava;  in  troth  Uie  look  sue  gae 
me,  M' In  tyre,  I  ne'er  forgot  it>  and  I 
never  can  forget  it.  It  haunted  me 
like  a  ghaist  Mth  night  and  dav." 

The  consequence  of  constantlv  be- 
holding such  a  vision  may  easily  be 
imagined.  Duncan  foigot  his  determi- 
nation  and  his  duty,  and  found  him- 
self one  evening,  he  scarce  knew  how^ 
once  more  walking  with  Mary  by  the 
loch  side.  This  occurred  again  and 
again.  The  meetings  were  the  more 
sweet  because  they  were  secret,  and 
they  ended — as  such  stolen  meetings 
generally  end  among  persons  of  their 
station  m  life.    Duncan  was  assured 
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of  becoming  a  father^  before  he  was  a 
husband. 

This^  however^  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted ;  Duncan  was  too  tenderly  at- 
tached to  Mary,  to  suffer  disgrace  to 
fall  upon  her,  even  though  he  should 
incur  Uie  threatened  penalty  of  a  fa- 
ther's curse  by  marrying;  so  he  re- 
solved, at  all  hazards,  to  make  her  his 
wife.  The  reader  isno  doubtaware,  that 
marriages  are  much  more  easily  con- 
tracted in  Scotland,  than  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed.  An  exchange  of 
fines,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  a 
mutual  agreement  to  live  as  man  and 
Wife,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a  ]roung 
man  and  a  young  woman,  constitutes 
as  indisputable  a  union  in  North  Bri- 
tain, as  if  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  read  or  uttered  Iby  a  clergyman  ; 
and  to  this  method  of  uniting  their 
destinies  Duncan  and  Mary  had  re- 
course. They  addressed  a  letter,  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged her  to  be  his  wife,  and 
die  acknowledged  him  to  be  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  having  made  an  exchange 
of  them,  tiiey  became  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  married  couple. 

Having  thus  gone' in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  father,  Duncan 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  his  own  mind. 
He  well  knew  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; 
he  knew  likewise  that  his  disobedience 
could  not  be  long  kept  a  secret,  and 
the  nearer  the  period  approached  which 
would  compel  a  disclosure,  the  more 
anxious  and  uncomfortable  he  became. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  when  he 
must  either  acknowledge  his  marriage, 
or  leave  Mary  to  in^my.  It  was  the 
season  of  Doun  fair,  and  Duncan  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  drove  of 
shdep  which  were  to  be  disposed  of  at 
that  market.  Having  bid  farewell  to 
his  wife,  he  set  out,  still  carrying  his 
secret  with  him,  but  determin^  to 
disclose  it  by  letter,  as  soon  as  he 
should  reach  Doun.  His  object  in 
acting  thus  was,  partly,  to  escape  the 
first  burst  of  his  father's  anger,  and 
partly  with  the  hope,  that,  having 
escaped  it,  he  might  be  received  at  his 
Detum  with  forgiveness ;  but  then  the 
poor  fellow  had  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  success  of  his  scheme. 

When  he  reached  Doun,  Duncan 
ftlt  himself  far  too  unhappy  to  attend 
to  business.  He  accordingly  entrust- 
ed the  sale  of  his  sheep  to  a  neighbour ; 
and  sitting  down  in  one  of  the  public 
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houses,  wrote  that  letter  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  meditations 
ever  since  he  left  Balquidder.  Having 
completed  this,  Duncan  bravely  de- 
termined to  forget  his  sorrows  for  a 
while,  for  which  purpose  he  swallow- 
ed a  dose  of  whisky,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  company  about 
him,  among  whom  were  several  sol- 
diers, fine,  merry,  hearty  fellows,  who, 
with  their  coiporal,  were  on  the  look- 
out for  recruits.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was  a  skilful  man  in  his  voca- 
tion ;  he  admired  the  fine  proportions 
of  the  youth  before  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  inlist  him  if  he  could.  For 
this  purpose  more  whisky  was  order- 
ed,— ^funny  histories  were  told  by  him 
and  his  companions — Duncan  was 
plied  with  dram  after  dram,  till  at 
length  he  became  completely  inebria- 
ted, and  the  shilling  was  put  into  his 
hand.  No  time  was  given  him  to  re- 
cover fVom  his  surprise ;  for,  long  ere 
the  effects  of  intoxicatlin  had  evapo- 
rated, Duncan  was  on  his  way  to  Ed- 
inburgh. Here  he  was  instantly  em- 
barked with  a  number  of  young  men 
similarly  situated;  and  he  actually 
reached  head-quarters  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  so  much  as  to  in- 
form his  nations  of  his  fate. 

The  sequel  of  Duncan's  story  is  80<m 
told.  Having  obtained  permission 
from  the  commanding  officer,  he  wrote 
to  Scotland  for  his  wxffr,  who  joyfully 
hastened  to  join  him.  Her  father  did 
what  he  could,  indeed,  to  prevent  this 
step  ;  not  fh>m  any  hatred  towards 
bis  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  behaved 
with  great  kindness  in  her  distress, 
but  because  he  knew  how  uncomfort- 
able was  the  sort  of  life  which  she 
must  lead  as  the  wife  of  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  but  Mary  resisted  erery  en- 
treaty to  remain  apart  from  Duncan  ; 
she  had  been  in  a  state  of  utter  misery 
during  the  mcny  weeks  in  which  she 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  his  situation; 
and,  now  that  she  knew  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  nothing  should  hinder  her 
from  following  him.  Though  £ur  gone 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  she  set  out  in- 
stantly for  the  south  of  England ;  and 
having  endured  with  patience,  aU  in- 
conveniences attendant  upon  her  want 
of  experience  as  a  traveller,  she  sntv 
ceeded  in  reaching  Hythe,  just  one 
week  previous  to  the  embarkation  of 
the  regiment. 

This  ill-fated  couple  were  hardly 
brought  together  when  they  were  once 


more  doomed  to  part.  Poor  Mary's 
name  came  up  among  the  names  of 
those  who  should  remain  behind  the 
regfanent^  and  no  language  of  mine 
can  do  justice  to  the  scene  which  took 
place.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
women  drew  their  tickets ;  but  I  was 
told  by  M'Intyre,  that  when  Mary  un- 
rolled the  slip  of  paper,  and  reaa  up- 
on it  the  fttal  words,  '*  To  be  left," 
she  looked  as  if  Heaven  itself  were  in- 
capable of  adding  one  additional  pang 
to  her  misery.  Hddine  it  with  both 
hands,  at  the  full  Btret<£  of  her  arms 
from  her  face,  she  gazed  upon  it  for 
some  minutes  without  speakings  word, 
though  the  natural  succession  of  co- 
lour and  deadly  paleness  upon  her 
cheeks,  told  how  severe  was  the  stru^- 
^  which  was  going  on  within ;  till 
at  length,  completely  overpowered  by 
h£r  own  sensations,  she  crushed  it 
between  her  palms,  and  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  a  female  who  stood 
near. 

That  ni^t  was  spent  by  Duncan 
and  his  wife  exactly  as  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  it  would  be  spent  They 
did  not  so  much  as  Jiedown ;  but  the 
moments  sped  on  in  spite  of  their 
watchfulness, — ^and  at  last  the  bugle 
sounded.  When  I  came  upon  the 
ground,  I  saw  Duncan  standing  in  his 
pjaoe,  but  Mary  was  not  near  him. 
The  wives  of  tne  few  soldiers  who 
were  left  behind  to  form  a  depot,  ha- 
ving kindly  detained  her  in  the  bar- 
rack-room. But,  just  before  the  co- 
lomn  b^;an  to  move,  she  rushed  forth ; 
and  the  scream  which  she  uttered,  as 
she  flew  toward  Duncan,  was  heard 
throughout  the  whole  of  die  ranks. — 
''  Duncan,  Duncan,"  the  poor  thing 
cried^  as  she  dung  wildly  round  his 
neck :  "  Oh,  Duncan,  Duncan  Stewart, 
ye're  no  gawn  to  leave  me  again,  and 
me  sae  near  being  a  mother!  O,  Ser- 
jeant M'Intyre,  dinna  tak'  him  awa' ! 
if  ye  hae  ony  pity,  dinna,  dinna  tak' 
him  ! — O,  sir,  yell  let  me  gan^  wi' 
him  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  one  of  the 
officers  who  stood  by ;  "  for  the  love  of 
Hearen,  if  ye  hae  ony  pity  in  ye, 
dinna  separate  us  \" 

Voot  Duncan  stood  all  this  while  in 
silence,  leaning  his  forehead  upon  the 
mnszle  of  his  firelock,  and  supporting 
Ids  wretched  wife  upon  his  arm.  He 
shed  no  tears — which  is  more  than  I 
can  Bay  for  myself,  or  indeed  for  al- 
most any  private  or  oflScer  upon  the 
parade — his  grief  was  evidently  be- 
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yond  them.  "  Ys  may  come  as  far 
as  Dover,  at  least,"  he  at  length  said, 
in  a  sort  of  murmur ;  and  the  poor 
creature  absolutely  shrieked  with  de- 
light at  the  reprieve. 

The  band  now  struck  up,  and  the  co- 
lumn began  to  move,  the  men  shout- 
ing, partly  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
women,  and  partly  to  express  their 
own  wiUingness  to  meet  tne  enemy. 
Mary  walked  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  she  looked  more  Hke  a  mo« 
ving  corpse  than  a  living  creature. — 
She  was  evidently  sufimng  acutely, 
not  only  in  mind  but  in  body ;  indeed, 
we  had  not  proceeded  above  three 
miles  on  our  ioumey,  before  she  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  labour.  It 
would  have  been  the  height  of  barba- 
rity to  have  hindered  her  unfortunate 
husband,  under  these  drcumstahces, 
from  halting  to  take  eare  of  her  ;  so 
having  recdved  his  promise  to  join  the 
regiment  sgain  before  dark,  we  per- 
mitted him  to  fidl  out  of  the  ranks. 
Fortunatdy  a  cottage  stood  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  road  side,  into  which 
he  and  his  friend  M'Intyre  removed 
her ;  and  while  there,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  she  was  recdved  vrith  great 
humanity,  and  treated  with  kindness; 
indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
must  have  been  devoid  of  everyUiing 
human  except  the  form,  had  ^ej 
treated  a  young  woman  so  situated, 
otherwise  tnan  kindly. 

A  four  hours'  march  brought  the 
regiment  in  high  spirits,  and  m  good 
Older,  into  Dover.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  inhabitants  filled  thdr 
windows,  and  thronged  the  streets,  to 
witness  the  embarkation  of  a  body  of 
their  countrymen,  of  whom  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  few  would 
return ;  nor  have  I  any  cause  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  wishes  whidi 
they  expressed,  for  our  success  and 
safety.  It  is  only  during  the  dull 
times  of  peace,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  when  troops  are  lying 
idly  in  a  garrison  town,  tnat  feelings 
of  mutual  jealousy  arise  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  soldiers. 

As  the  men  came  in  fresh,  and, 
which  by  no  means  invariably  follows, 
sober,  litde  more  than  half  an  hpur 
was  spent  in  embarking.  The  trans- 
ports, fortunately,  lay  along-side  the 
pier ;  consequently,  there  was  no  need 
to  employ  boats  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops  and  bag'^age ;  but  boards  be- 
ing placed  as  bridges  from  the  pier  to 
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the  deek^  the  oompaDies  filed  easily 
and  reffmarly  into  their  respective 
ahipa.  We  were  not,  however,  to  sail 
till  the  following  morning,  the  re- 
mainder of  that  aay  being  allowed  for 
laying  in  sea-stock ;  and  hence,  as  soon 
as  they  had  seen  the  men  comfort- 
ably housed,  the  officers  adjourned  to 
the  various  inns  in  the  place. 

Like  my  companions,  1  returned 
awn  to  shore  as  soon  as  I  had  attend- 
^  to  the  comforts  of  my  division ;  bu^ 
my  mind  was  too  full  of  the  image  of 
poor  Mary,  to  permit  my  entering 
with  gusto  into  the  various  amuse- 
ments of  my  friends.  I  preferred 
walkingback  m  the  direction  of  Hy  the, 
with  ^e  ho])e  of  meeting  M'Intyre, 
and  aaoertainins  how  the  poor  creature 
did;  I  walked,  however,  for  some 
time,  before  any  traveller  made  his 
appearance;  At  length,  when  the  in- 
teiest  which  I  had  felt  in  the  fate  of 
the  young  couple  was  beginning  in 
some  degree  to  moderate,  and  I  was 
meditating  a  return  to  the  inn,  I  saw 
two  soldiers  moving  towards  me.  As 
they  approached,  I  readilv  discovered 
that  they  were  Duncan  ana  his  friend ; 
80 1  waited  for  them.  ''  Duncan  Stew- 
art,*' said  I,  "  how  is  your  wife.^" — 
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The  poor  fellow  did  not  answer,  but, 
touching  his  cap,  passed  on.  **  How 
is  his  wife,  M'Intyre  ?"  said  I  to  the 
seijeant,  who  stood  still.  The  honest 
Scotchman  burst  into  tears;  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  command  himself,  he  laco- 
nically answered, "  She  is  at  rest,  sir." 
From  this  I  guessed  that  she  was  dead ; 
and  on  more  minute  inquirv,  I  learn- 
ed it  was  even  so ; — she  diea  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  they  removed  her  into  the 
cottage,  without  having  brought  her 
child  into  the  world.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  save  the  infant,  by  performing 
the  Csesarean  operation,  out  without 
effect ;  it  hardly  breathed  at  alL 

Though  the  officer  who  commimded 
the  depot  was  sent  for,  and  offered  to 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himaelf^ 
if  Duncan  wished  to  remain  behiBd  fai 
the  purnose  of  burying  his  wife,  llie 
poor  feUow  would  not  avail  himaelfflf 
the  offer.  All  that  he  deared  wts  a 
solemn  assurance  from  the  offioer  that 
he  would  see  his  dear  Mary  decently 
interred ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pixiiniae 
was  g^ven,  the  young  widower  hasted 
to  loin  his  regiment  He  acaroely 
spoke  after ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  fell  afier  the  rq;iment  landed  in 
Spain. 


Chaf.  II. 


I  HAVE  seldom  witnessed  a  more 
beautiful  summer's  day  than  that  on 
which  our  ships  cast  loose  from  their 
moorings,  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  past 
Boon  bdbre  the  tide  arose,  consequent- 
ly the  whole  town  of  Dover  was  afoot 
to  viratch  our  departure.  Crowds  of 
well-dressed  people  stood  upon  the 
pier,  bidding  us  nirewell  with  hearty 
cheers,  and  wavine  of  their  bats  and 
handkerchiefs — salutes  which  we  cor- 
dially answered,  by  shouting  and  wa- 
ving ours  in  return.  But  the  wind  was 
fidr,  and  the  tide  in  our  favour.  Objects 
on  shore  became  gradually  more  and 
more  indistinct;  the  shouts  grew  faint- 
er and  fainter,  and  at  length  were 
heard  no  more.  All  the  sail  was  set 
which  our  frail  masts  were  capable  of 
carrying;  and  longbefore  dark,  nothing 
could  be  distinguished  of  Dover,  or  its 
magnificent  dins,  except  a  faint  and 
vapouring  outline. 

The  favourable  breeze  which  carried 
us  so  rapidly  beyond  the  straits  of 
Dover,  did  not.,  however,  last  long. 
We  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  low- 
lying  point  of  Dungeness,   when  it 


suddenly  chopped  round,  and  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane  in  our  teeth.  It  was, 
indeed,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
we  succeeded  in  getting  so  near  the 
head-land,  as  to  obtain  some  shelter 
from  the  rolling  sea  which  camenp 
Channel ;  and  here  we  had  the  misery 
to  remain,  consuming  our  sea  sUk^  for 
no  purpose,  and  growling  over  the  in- 
constancy of  the  windy  element  for  a 
space  of  time  considerably  exceeding 
a  week.  I  have  spent  many  disagree- 
able weeks — that  is,  many  weeks  vniidi 
might  have  been  more  profitably  and 
more  pleasantiy  spent;  but  one  more 
utter]^  insipid  than  this — ^more  ^- 
ling  to  the  spirits,  or  more  trying  to 
the  temper,  I  cannot  recollect.  Even 
now,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  long 
years,  I  remember  it,  and  the  very 
nameof  Dungeness,  as  abomination  in 
mine  ears. 

At  length  the  gale  moderated,  and 
we  once  more  put  to  sea ;  but  only  to 
be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  i^e 
most  provokingly  adverse  weatlier  to 
which  men  thirsting  for  military  glory 
were  ever  exposed.     Hastings,  East- 
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bounie,  Brigfaton,  Worthing,  all  made 
their  iip^earuice  in  succession,  and 
all  remained  so  long  in  sight  that 
we  oosrdially  wished  them  engulphed 
in  the  ocean.  At  the  same  tedious  rate 
we  moved  onwards  till  Plymouth  har* 
hour  lay  before  us;  into  which  we 
were  necessitated  to  put,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  our  fresh  provisions 
and  water. 

In  this  place  nearly  another  precious 
wedc  was  wasted  ;  consequently  July 
was  £ur  advanted  ere  we  could  be  said 
to  have  commenced  our  voyage  in  ear- 
nest,  nor  was  it  till  the  13th  day  of 
August,  1813,  that  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Spanidi  coast  became  discemible. 
In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  had 
been  baffled  by  continual  calms,  and 
toned  about  by  the  swell  which  al- 
ways prevails  there :  our  sails  were,  for 
the  most  part,  periecthr  useless,  flap- 
pnig  indolently  upon  tne  masts ;  and 
thouffh  we  did  otu*  best  to  keep  up  a 
good  lieart,  we  were  all,  both  officers 
and  men,  beginning  to  wish  ourselves 
anywbere  rauier  than  cooped  up  in  a 
transport,  when  a  cry  of 'land,  from 
the  mast-head,  attracted  our  attention. 
We  had  kept  our  direct  course  so 
wd],    notwithstanding  the  frequent 
calms  and  adverse  breeses  to  which  we 
had  been  exposed,  that  the  only  coast 
we  made,  after  losing  sight  of  the  Sdlly 
Isles,  was  that  of  Biscay.  The  province 
of  Biscay  is  in  general  rugged  and 
mountainous,  the  Pyrenees  extending, 
in  some  places,  to  tne  water's  edge — 
and  hence  the  voyager  who  beholds 
that  coast  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to 
imagine  himself  near  the  conclusion  of 
his  voyage  lone  before  the  situation  of 
the  Tassel  auuorises  him  so  to  do. 
Such  was  precisely  the  case  with  us 
on  the  present  occasion.  Turnine  our 
eyes  in  the  direction  to  which  the  look- 
oat  seaman  pointed,  and  beholding  a 
fine  of  coast  so  bold,  as  that  almost  all 
its  features  were  clearly  distinguish- 
able^ we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  that 
this  evening,  or  the  next  morning  at 
latest,  would  see  us  on  shore ;  but  hour 
after  hour  passed  by  without  bringing 
OS  in  any  sensible  aegree  nearer  to  the 
otrject  of  our  gaze.     The  wind,  too, 
which  had  hitherto  blown  against  us, 
was  DOW  in  our  favour;  yet  day-light 
departed,  and  we  could  not  so  much  as 
teU  whether  we  had  gained  upon  the 
land,  or  otherwise.    Next  morning, 
whcm  I  ascended  the  deck,  I  was  de- 
lighted Uf  perceive  that  we  were  not 
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more  than  three  or  four  miles  team 
shore,  and  that  we  were  moving  stea- 
dily along  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  and 
a  half  in  the  hour.  Soon  after,  a  mer- 
chant vessel  hailed  us,  by  which  we 
were  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  inves- 
ture  of  St  Sebastian's ;  and  I  had  the 
ilorther  gratification  of  beholding  ihe 
gun-brig,  under  whose  convoy  we  sail- 
ed, make  prize  of  a  tight-built  Ameri- 
can privateer  schooner ;  but  I  could  see 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  harbour  of  Pass- 
ages, towards  which  we  were  bound, 
and  this  day,  accordingly,  passed^on  as 
the  other  had  done,  under  the  galling 
pressure  of  hope  deferred. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  the  first  de- 
cisive indication  of  our  approach  to  the 
seatof  war  was  discovered,  in  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  cannonade,  heard  at  first 
indistinctly,  but  becoming  every  hour 
more  and  more  audible.  This,  we  had 
little  doubt,  proceeded  from  die  town 
of  St  Sebastian's,  and  from  the  batte- 
ries of  its  besiegers ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  we  turned  our  glasses  in  ihe  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  with  die  hope  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  our  sup- 
position was  correct  Though  we 
strained  our  eyes  with  the  utmost  anxi- 
ety as  long  as  day-lieht  lasted,  nothing 
could  be  descriea  which  we  desired  to 
behold,  and  we  were  once  more  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  with  resignation 
theprospect  of  spending  another  night 
in  the  extreme  confinement  of  a  cabin. 
The  dawn  of  thefoUowinff  day,  how- 
ever, excited  new  and  livelier  feelings 
within  us.  when  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the  landing- 
place,  in  a  situation  perhaps  as  inte- 
resting as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the 
mind  of  a  soldier. 

On  ascending  the  deck  of  our  ship 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  I  perceived  that  we  were  lying, 
under  the  influence  of  a  dead  calm, 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  Castle 
of  St  Sebastian's,  and  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles,  from  shore.  This  fortress  is 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  perpendi- 
cular rock,  of  the  height  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  fbot  of 
which  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea,  and  when  viewed,  as  we  then 
viewed  it,  from  the  water,  presents  as 
flnrmidable  an  appearance  as  any  forti- 
fied place  need  to  present.  Its  works, 
owing  to  the  great  height,  are  placed 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  mo- 
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kstaUon  from  a  hoetiW  f^uadron; 
\vliikt  powerful  batteries^  nsing  tier 
above  tier,  wherever  anv  platform  in 
the  rock  has  permitted  them  to  be 
erected,  threaten  with  inevitable  de- 
struction any  vessel  which  may  rash- 
ly venture  within  reach  of  their  fire. 

On  the  right  of  the  castle  is  a  small 
bay,  which  forms  an  extremely  com- 
modious harbour^  and  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a  little 
island  or  mole,  so  placed,  as  that  onl^ 
one  ship  at  a  time  can  pass  between  it 
and  the  fort ;  whilst  on  the  left,  again, 
the  river  Gurumea,  passing  dose  un- 
der the  walb  of  the  town,  joins  the 
sea  at  the  base  of  the  castle  rock.  At 
a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles,  several  lugh  hills 
enclose  the  place  on  every  side,  be- 
tween which  and  the  ramparts  the 
country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
unfruitful. 

The  reader  has  not,  I  dare  say,  for- 
gotten, that  after  the  battle  of  Vitto- 
tia.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  at  the  head 
of  the  5th  division  of  the  British  ar- 
my, achieved  a  succession  of  petty  vic- 
tories over  detached  bodies  of  the  ene- 
my, and  finally  sat  down  before  the 
town  of  St  Sebastian's.  On  the  17th 
of  July,  the  convent  of  St  Bertholome, 
which  is  built  upon  one  of  the  heights 

e  alluded  to,  and  which  the  Frendi 
fortified  with  great  diligence  and 
care,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  on  the 
same  night  the  ground  for  the  trenches 
was  broken.  As  the  troops  worked  for 
their  lives,  blue  lights  being  thrown 
out  from  the  city,  and  a  smart  fire 
kept  up  upon  them  all  the  while^  they 
laboured  with  such  assiduity,  as  to  e& 
feet  a  pretty  secure  cover  for  them- 
selves before  morning,  and  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  place  being  highly  favour- 
able to  such  operations,  the  first  pa- 
rallel was  drawn  within  a  moderate 
space  of  time.  The  trenches,  indeed, 
were  completed,  and  breaching  bat- 
teries erected  by  the  2l8t,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  of  ordnance  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  place ;  and  so  incessant  and 
80  efiectual  was  their  practice,  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  a  breach  was 
efiected. 

As  the  breach  seemed  pracUcable, 
and  as  Sir  Thomas  was  aware  that  the 
advance  of  the  whole  army  was  de« 
layed  onlv  till  this  important  place 
should  faU,  he  determined  to  lose  no 
tim(\  in  bringing  matters  to  the  is- 
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sue  of  a  storm,  and  orders  were  ac- 
cordingly given  that  the  troops  Aould 
form  in  we  trenches  after  dark,  and 
be  ready  to  commence  the  assault  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  tide  would 
permit  the  river  to  be  forded.  This 
occurred  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  when  the  storau 
ing  party  advanced  with  great  gal- 
lantry to  the  attack ;  but  whether  it 
was  that  the  breach  was  not  sufiBc\ent- 
1 V  assailable,  or  that  some  panic  seized 
the  leading  divisions,  the  attack  en- 
tirely &iled.  A  sudden  cry  of  ''  Re- 
treat, retreat  I"  arose  just  as  the  first 
company  had  gained  the  summit  g£ 
the  rampart ;  it  spread  with  extraori 
dinary  rapidity  through  the  column, 
and  some  houses,  which  were  cL»e  to 
the  wall  of  the  town,  taking  fire  at 
the  instant,  all  became  confusion  and 
dismay.  Those  who  were  already  on 
the  breach,  turned  round,  and  ru&ed 
against  those  who  were  ascending;  of 
these  many  missed  their  footing,  and 
fell ;  and  the  enemy,  keeping  up  a 
tremendous  fire  of  grape,  musketrv, 
and  grenades  all  the  wMle,  the  whole 
column  speedily  lost  its  order  and 
tractabiUty.  A  retreat,  or  rather  a 
flight,  accordingly  began  in  real  car- 
nest;  and  happy  was  he  who  first 
made  his  way  once  more  across  the 
Gurumea,  and  found  himself  shelter- 
ed from  destruction  by  the  trenches. 
The  loss  in  this  aflair  amounted  on  our 
part  to  nearly  a  thousand  men,  of 
whom  many,  who  had  been  only 
wounded,  and  had  fallen  within  high- 
water  mark,  were  carried  off^  by  the 
returning  tide,  and  drowned. 

From  the  period  of  this  failure  till 
some  days  after  our  arrival  in  t^e 
country,  no  farther  attempts  were 
made  upofi  St  Sebastian's,  and  the  be- 
sieged were  consequently  enabled  to 
repair,  in  a  great  degree,  the  devasta- 
tion which  had  been  committed  upon 
their  fortifications.  The  causes  of 
this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  he- 
siegers  were,  first,  the  want  of  ammu- 
niuon,  of  which  a  supply  had  been 
lon^  exnected  from  England,  but 
which  aaverse  winds  had  detained; 
and,  secondly,  sundry  ilemonstratlons 
on  the  part  of  the  French  army,  of  re- 
newing offensive  operations,  and  rai- 
sing the  siege.  Whilst  these  werema- 
king,  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  land 
any  firesh  stores;  indeed,  most  of 
those  already  landed,  were  removed, 
and  hence,  when  we  passed  under  the 
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VBib  of  the  for  t,  the  tri-ooloiired  flag 
was  displaved  upon  their  battlementB. 

On  the  nigh  grounds  which  h^rt 
the  town,  the  white  tents  of  the  be- 
aiegers  were,  however,  discernible,  and 
lo  the  left  the  Portuguese  standard 
was  unfurled.  But  all  was  quietness 
there.  The  trenches  were  empty,  ex- 
cept of  the  ordinary  guards ;  the  bat- 
teries were  unprovided  with  artillery, 
and  some  even  in  ruins ;  the  only  mark 
of  hostility,  indeed,  which  was  exhi- 
hited  on  either  side,  came  from  the 
town^  from  which,  ever  and  anon,  a 
single  shot  was  fired,  as  the  allied 
pidcets  or  sentinels  relieved  one  an* 
other,  or  a  group  6f  officers,  more  cu-> 
rioos  than  wise,  exposed  themselves 
unifffeessarily  to  observation.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  formed  a  spectacle 
In  the  highest  d^ee  interntmg  and 
grand,  especially  to  my  eyes,  to  whom 
such  spectaclea  were  new. 

I  was  gazing  with  much  earnest- 
ness upon  the  scene  before  me,  when 
a  shot  from  the  castle  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  ourselves,  and  I  found  that  the 
enemy  were  determined  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  which  the  calm  afforded, 
<v  doing  as  much  damage  as  possible 
to  the  ships  which  lay  nearest  to  them. 
The  ball  passed  over  our  deck,  and 
fell  harmless  into  the  water.  The 
next,  however,  struck  only  a  few  feet 
from  our  bow,  and  the  third  would 
have  been  perhaps  still  better  direct- 
ed, had  not  a  light  breeze  fortunately 
aprung  op,  and  carried  us  on  our  own 
course.  By  the  help  of  it  we  contri- 
ved in  a  few  minutes  to  get  beyond 
tange ;  and  the  enemy,  perceiving  his 
balls  falling  short,  soon  ceased  to 
waste  them. 

By  this  time  we  had  approached 
within  a  short  distance  of  Passages ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  that  wished-for 
harbour  came  in  view.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  ports  in  the  world  more  stri- 
king in  every  respect  than  that  of  Pas- 
sages. As  you  draw  near  to  it,  you 
ran  along  a  bold  rocky  shore,  in  which 
no  opening  appears  to  exist,  nor  is  it 
till  he  has  rrached  the  very  mouth  of 
the  creek,  that  a  stranger  is  inclined 
to  suspect  that  a  harbour  is  there.  The 
creek  itself  cannot  be  more  than  fifty 
yards  wide;  it  runs  directly  up  bis. 
tween  overhanging  dififa,  and  presents 
altogether  the  appearance  rather  of  an 
artificial  cut,  than  of  a  cut  of  nature's 
forming.  From  the  bare  faces  of  these 
diffs  different  kinds  of  dwarf  trees  and 
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shrubs  srow  oni  in  rich  luznrianee, 
whilst  their  summits  are  crowned  with 
groves  of  lime  and  cork  trees. 

Passing  through  the  creek,  we  ar- 
rived in  a  spacious  basin  or  harbour, 
on  the  left  of  which  is  built  the  little 
town  of  Passages.  Here  the  scene 
became  highly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tifhl.  The  nouses,  though  none  of 
the  whitest  or  most  dean  in  external 
appearance,  were  striking  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure  ;  having  , 
balconies  projecting  from  the  upper 
stories,  and  wooden  stair-cases  which 
lead  to  them  from  without  The  ab- 
sence of  glass,  too,  from  most  of  the 
windows,  which  were  frimished  only 
with  wooden  lattices,  powerfully  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  no 
longer  in  happy  England.  Nor  did 
the  general  oress  and  appearance  of 
both  men  and  women  fail  to  interest 
one,  who  beheld  them  now  for  Uie 
first  time.  The  men;  with  thdr  broad 
hats,  swarthy  visages,  mustachoed 
lips,  red,  blue  or  yellow  sleeved 
waistcoats  ;  their  brown  breeches, 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  coloured 
ties;  their  scarlet  sashes  tied  round 
the  waist,  and  brown  jacket  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  formed  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  smock-frocked 
peasantry  whom  I  had  left  behind. 
With  the  dress  of  the  women,  again; 
I  was  not  so  much  struck,  because  I 
had  seen  dresses  not  dissimilar  in 
Scotland.  They  wear,  for  the  most 
part,  brown  or  scarlet  petticoats,  with 
a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck 
and  bosom,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sto- 
macher. Thdr  waists  are  long,  and 
the  head  and  ^t  bare ;  their  hair  be- 
ing permitted  sometimes  to  hang  over 
their  back  in  ringlets ;  whilst  some- 
times it  is  gathered  up  into  a  knot. 
But  the  expressive  countenances  of 
these  females,  their  fine  dark  laughing 
eye,  their  white  teeth,  and  brunette 
complexion,  are  extremely  pleasing. 
To  complete  the  picture,  the  back- 

K3und  behind  Passages  is  on  all 
nds  beautifully  romantic  Hills  rise, 
one  above  another,  to  a  very  consider- 
able height,  all  of  them  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  and  the  most  ample  fnv- 
liage ;  whilst  far  away  in  the  distance 
are  seen  the  tops  of  those  stupendous 
mountains  which  form  a  barrier,  and 
no  imaginary  barrier,  between  France 
and  Spun. 

Though  we  entered  the  harbour  as 
early  as  nine  o'dodt  in  the  morning. 
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^  woe  i^ttdy  for  disevibBrkatioii  ill  dwtnited  by 
t^n  mioutes  alter^  tliat  eveot,  so  ar-. 
dently  desired  and  bo  bng  deferred, 
oecurred  not  till  a  late  hour  ia  the 
eveniog.  Soldiers  are^  as  eTery  per- 
son knows,  mere  machines ;  they  can« 
not  think  for  themselves  or  act  for 
themselves  in  any  point  of  duty ;  and 
as  no  orders  had  been  left  here  respect* 
]|ig  lis,  no  movement  could  be  ftiade, 
till  intdligence  had  been  sent  to  the 
General  commanding  the  nearest  di- 
vision, of  our  arrival.  This  having 
been  effected,  we  were  forthwith  com- 
manded to  come  on  shore ;  and  all  the 
boats  in  the  harbour,  as  well  those 
belonging  to  the  Tessels  lying  there,  as 
to  the  native  fishermen,  were  put  in 
requisition  to  transport  us.  In  spite 
of  every  exertion,  however,  darkness 
had  set  in  ere  the  last  division  reached 
the  land  ;  and  hence  we  were  unable 
to  do  more  thap  march  to  a  little 
wooded  eminence  about  a  eouple  of 
miles  fi!om  the  town^  where  we  bivou- 
acked. 

This  was  the  first  night  of  my  life 
which  I  had  ever  spent  in  so  warlike 
a  £Ewhion  ;  and  I  perfectly  recollect^ 
to  this  hour,  the  impxesaion  which  it 
made  upon  me.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  delight.  The  season 
chanced  to  be  uncommonly  mild ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stimng ;  every- 
thing around  me  smelt  sweet  and  re- 
freshing after  a  long  imprisonment  on 
beard  of  ship;  above  aD,  I  felt  that 
soldiering  was  no  longer  an  smnse- 
meiit  Not  that  there  was  any  peril 
attending  our  situation,  for  we  were  at 
least  ten  miks  fiom  the  garrison  of  St 
Sebastian's,  and  perhaps  twenty  from 
the  army  of  Marshal  Soult;  but  the 
▼ery  drcumstanoe  of  being  called  upon 
to  aleep  under  the  canopy  Of  heaven, 
the  wrapping  myself  up  m  my  doak, 
wufch  my  sabre  hanging  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  over  my  head,  and  my  dog 
couching  down  at  my  heels, — ^these 
things  alone  were  sufficient  to  assure 
me,  that  my  military  career  had  ac- 
tually b^^. 

When  I  looked  around  me  again,  I 
saw  anna  piled  up,  and  gUttenng  in 
the  lififatof  twen^  fires,  whidi  were 
qpeediiv  kindled,  and  cast  a  bright 
^are/thron^  the  overhanging  felii^. 
I  saw  men,  enveloped  in  thor  great- 
ooata,  stretaihed  or  sitting  around  these 
fires  in  wild  groups;  I  heard  thesr 
ncnry  bhat,  their  fcewty  and  careless 
•Mnigh ;  now  and  then  a  MBg  or  a  catdi 
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,  one  or  til0!,-7-aU  these 
thin^,  I  reboUecty  were  delig^ttftdly 
exciting.  I  leant  my  head  agaiasl  a 
tree,  and  putting  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  I  piuEed  away  in  a  state  of  feeU 
ing,  whicn  any  monarch  might  envy, 
and  which,  in  truth,  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced since. 

When  regiments  are  employed  upon 
actual  service,  everjrthing  like  a  gene- 
ral mesa  is  laid  aside.  The  officers 
then  divide  themselves  into  small  co- 
teries of  two,  three  or  four,  accord- 
ing aa  they  happen  to  form  mntoal 
Iriendshipa,  or  find  the  arrangement 
attended  vrith  convenience.  I  vraa 
fortunate  enough  to  have  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  one  of  my  oomnides, 
whose  memorv  I  have  never  ceased  to 
cherish  with  tne  fondest  affection,  and 
whose  good  qualities  deaewe  that  hia 
memory  should  be  cherished  widi  af- 
fection, as  long  as  the  power  of  think- 
ing and  reflectiDg  remains  by  me.  He 
IS  now  at  peace,  and  lies  Mside  two 
others  of  ms  companions  in  arms,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  garden.  But  let  that 
pass  for  the  present.  My  friend  was 
an  old  campaigner.  He  had  served 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  course  wnich  sol- 
diers ought  to  pursue,  if  they  desire  to 
keep  their  health,  and  to  do  their  duty 
effectually.  At  his  su^^estion  I  had 
brought  with  me  a  fowlmg-pieoe  ;  he 
too  brought  bis ;  between  us  we  mus- 
tered a  couple  of  greyhounds,  a  pointer 
and  a  spaniel ;  and  we  were  indiAr- 
ently  furnished  with  fishing  rods, 
and  tackle.  By  the  help  of  these  we 
calculated  on  faleing  able,  at  timea,  lo 
add  something  to  tiie  fare  aUowed  ua 
in  the  way  of  rations  ;  and  the  event  * 
proved  that  our  calculations  had  not 
been  formed  upon  mistaken  grounds. 

With  him  I  snent  the  greater  part 
of  this  night  in  ciiatting,  sometimes  of 
days  gone  by,  and  sometimes  of  ^ 
probabilitieB  of  the  fiitore.  Though 
several  years  older  than  myself,  Gra- 
ham had  lost  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  hoji  and  he  waa  a  perfect  en- 
thusiast in  hia  profession.  He  de- 
scribed to  me  other  scenes  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,  other  bfvouacks  in 
which  he  had  shared;  and  e&ctually 
hindered  me  flrom  losing  any  portion 
of  that  military  ocdtement  with  whifiii 
I  first  sat  down.  But,  at  length,  our 
qralida  began  to  grow  heavy  in  apite 
flf  all  the  vhiqieni  of  lumanee,  and 
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ap  it  Imnuiig  till  after  daybreak; 
,  Jiafing  drank  oqr  allawanoe  of 
gfOK  to  tlie  nealtli  af  oar  fiienda  and 
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doaka  about  iib»  and  lay  down,    in 
ten  minafeea  I  was  m  the  land  of  fop* 
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Day  bad  fiiUv  dawned,  wbcn  tba 
^wttal  atir  of  tne  trbopa  axonnd  me 
{Nit  an  end  to  my  repoae.    I  opened 
my  eyea^  and  remained  for  balf  a  mi^ 
tmte  perfectly  at  a  Idea  to  ooneem 
where  I  waa,  ao  new  and  so  splendid 
waa  the  prospect  wbick  met  thera. 
We  lud  UTOiiacked  upon  a  wdl-wood< 
ed  emincnoe,  standing,  aa  it  wcr^ 
in  die  very  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  moostalna.     fidiind  ns  lay  the 
beautifiil  little  Bay  of  Pkangea^  tran- 
quil and  almoat  motionless,  under  the 
inflnenoe  of  a  calm  morning,  thondh 
tendered  more  than  uaqally  gay  by  the 
ahipa  and  boata  which  oovend  ita  sur-i 
fisc&    In  front,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  soae,  at  aome  little  distanee  oiF, 
hUl  abore  hill,  not  mgged  and  baiw 
ren^  like  thoae  among  whidi  we  after* 
warda  took  np  oor  abode,  but  BhBffgy, 
with  the  richeat  and  most  hixunant 
grovea  of  plane,  birch,  and  monntain«* 
aah.  Immediately  beneath  waa  a  small 
glen,  oofered  pamy  with  the  stnbble 
of  iMt  yearns  bariey,  and  atill  kiaded 
with  an  abundant  crop  of  unreaped 
Indfian  com ;  whilst  a  little  to  the  rear 
Ihmi  the  apot  where  I  had  slept,  stood 
a  neat  fmn*hoase,  having  its  walla 
hidden  by  the  nireading  btanches  of 
▼jnes,  and  atndded  wntk  dusters  of 
grapes  approaching  rapidly  to  peifte- 
tiott.    In  a  word,  it  was  a  scene  to 
which  the  pencil  might  perhaps  do 
justiee,  but  whidi  dtiles  all  the  powers 
of  i^gw^g*  adequately  to  deacribe. 

I  atoae  in  the  same  enthusiastic  tone 
of  mind  with  whieh  I  had  gsne  to 
aleep,  and  asiigned  myself  willingly 
to  the  tsak  of  erecting  huta  for  our  own 
aceoBimedathm  and  that  ef  the  men, 
BO  tonis  baring,  as  yet,  been  issued 
oat  to  ua.  Thia  waa  speedily  effiwted ; 
Uofft  bow-stakea  were  fitted  and  dri- 
Ten  into  the  earth,  betweefa  which 
were  twisted  thinner  and  more  leafy 
bmichea,  by  way  of  walls,  and  these 
being  covered  wiih  twige  to  dosdy 
wedged  stt  to  prove  impervious  to  any 
paaainff  diower,  ffarmei  a  species  of 
domieue  not  perbapa  very  connnodi* 


oua,  but  extremely  habitable.  Such 
waa  our  occupation  during  the  liDUn 
of  ligbt,  and  at  night  the  Oorps  lay 
down  comfortably  sheltered  against 
dews  and  dampa. 

The  foUowing  day  was  spent  chiefiy 
in  purchasing  horses  and  mules,  whiea 
were  bron(^t  in  great  abundance  by 
the  country  people  to  the  camp.  For 
these,  we  of  course  paid  considerably 
■Mne  than  their  fuU  value ;  but  it  wak 
eaaentially  neceasary  to  procoie  them 
without  oehiy,  as  we  were  in  hourly 
ekpectaliion  of  a  move.  Nearly  a  week 
da^^sed,  however,  and  we  still  remain^ 
cd  m  the  aame  situaidon ;  nor  waa  it 
till  the  evening  of  the  STth  that  Uie. 
hmg-expect^  route  arrived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  not  been 
idle,  nor  had  I  confined  myself  ^th 
any  strictoess  within  the  bounds  of 
die  camp.  Much  of  my  time  was  spent 
in  seeking  for  game  of  various  kinds 
among  the  stopendous  cliffs  around, 
a  queat  in  idiicn  I  was  not  always  un« 
successful.  On  other  occasions,  I 
mounted  my  newly-purchased  horse, 
and  rode  abo^t  to  different  pointa 
which  promised  to  afford  the  most  ex* 
tensive  prospect  of  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  nor  was  tlm 
camp  before  St  Sebastian's  neglected  ; 
to  it  I  pdd  repeated  visita,  and  per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better,  in  this  stage 
of  my  narrative,  than  give  aome  aci 
count  ef  the  state  in  which  I  found  it* 

In  a  fbrmer  Chapter  I  staled  that 
St  Sebastian's  occupies  a  neck  of  land 
whidi  juta  into  the  sea,  being  washed 
on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay. 
ef  Biscay,  and  on  a  third  by  the  Ri- 
ver Gurumea.  This  stresm,  though, 
insuffident  in  respect  of  width,  cannot 
be  forded,  at  least  near  the  town,  ex.* 
cept  at  the  time  of  low  tide;  it  there- 
fore  adda  not  a  little  to  the  general 
strength  of  the  place.  But  the  strength 
of  the  place  conaiata  ftr  more  in  the 
great  regularity  and  tolidity  ofits  foru 
mcationa,  than  in  its  natural  situa- 
tkm.  Acroaa  the  istlunus,  from  the 
river  to  the  bay,  is  erected  a  chain  of 
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itnpeDdoiu  maMory,  oonsisting  of  se* 
Teral  basdona  and  towert,  connected 
by  a  well-sheltered  curtain,  and  co- 
vered by  a  ditch  and  glacis,  whilst  the 
castle,  built  upon  an  high  hill,  com- 
pletely commands  the  whole,  and 
seems  to  hold  the  town,  and  every- 
thing in  it,  entirely  at  its  mercy. 

The  scenery  around  St  Sebastian's 
is,  in  the  highest  degree,  interesting 
and  fine.  As  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  ground,  begining  to  rise  on 
all  sides  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  glacis,  is  soon  broken  into  hill  and 
valley,  mountain  and  ravine.  Nume- 
rous orchards  are,  moreover,  planted 
upon  the  lowest  of  these  heights,  with 
here  and  there  a  vineyard,  a  chateau, 
and 'a  farm-house;  whilst  far  ofi^,  in 
the  hack-ground,  one  sees  the  rugged 
tops  of  the  Quatracrone,  and  the  other 
gigantic  mountains  which  overhang 
the  Bldaossa,  and  divide  Spam  from 
France. 

Tiie  tents  of  the  besiegers  were  pla- 
ced upon  the  lower  range  of  hills, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  town.  Of  course,  they  were 
80  pitched  as  that  they  should  be,  aa 
far  as  possible,  hidden  from  the  ene- 
my, and  for  this  puroose  the  uneven 
nature  of  the  country  happily  sufficed. 
They  stood,  for  the  most  part,  among 
the  orchards  just  alluded  to,  and  in 
the  valleys  and  ravines  with  which 
the  place  abounded.  Leading  from 
them  to  the  first  parallel,  were  cut 
various  covered  ways,  diat  is,  roads 
sunk  in  the  ground  so  far  as  that 
troops  might  march  along  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  parallel  itself  was 
drawn  almost  upon  the  brow  of  the 
ridge.  Here,  or  rather  in  the  ruined 
Convent  of  St  Bartholeme,  was  esta- 
blished the  principal  magazine  of  pow- 
der, shot,  working-tools,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  siege,  and  here,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  reserve,  or 
'main  body  of  the  piquet-guard,  waa 
stationed. 

The  first  parallel  extended  some 
way  beyond  the  town,  on  both  sides, 
and  was  connected  with  the  second, 
as  that  again  was  with  the  third,  by 
other  covered  ways,  cut  in  an  oblique 
direction  towards  the  enemy's  works, 
but  no  sap  had  been  attempted.  The 
third  parallel,  therefore,  completed 
th«  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was 
carried  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  foot  of  the  rampart    In  each  of 
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these  batteries  were  bniit^  aa  weQ  at 
on  the  brows  of  all  the  surronndiaff 
heights,  but  as  yet  they  were  maaked 
by  slight  screens  of  aand  and  turf, 
though  the  guns  were  plaoud  once  more 
in  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  were 
rapidly  filling. 

There  is  no  species  of  duty  in  which 
a  soldier  is  liable  to  be  employed  so 
galling,  or  so  disagreeable,  aa  a  siege ; 
not  that  it  is  diffident  in  cauaea  of  ex« 
citementy  which,  on  the  contrary^  are 
in  hourly  operation ;  but  it  tiea  him 
so  completely  down  to  one  spot,  and, 
breaks  in  so  repeatedly  upon  his  hours 
of  rest,  and  exposes  him  so  constant- 
ly to  danger,  and  that  too  at  times 
and  in  places  where  no  honour  ii  to 
be  gained,  that  we  cannot  greatlv  woik 
der  at  the  feelings  of  absolute  hatred 
which  generally  prevail,  atnong  the 
privates^  at  least  of  a  besieging  army, 
against  the  garrison  which  does  its 
duty  to  its  country,  by  holding  out  to 
the  last  extremity.  On  the  present  oo* 
casion,  1  found  much  of  thiit  tone  of 
mind  among  the  various  brigades  whidi 
hiy  before  St  Sebastian's.  They  could 
not  forgive  the  French  garrison,  whidi 
had  now  kept  them  during  six  weeks 
at  bay,  and  they  burned  with  Anxiety 
to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  a  former  re- 
pulse ;  there  waa,  therefore,  little  men- 
tion made  of  </tiarier,  whenever  the 
approaching  assault  chanced  to  be  al- 
luded to. 

The  governor  of  St  Sebastian's  waa 
evidently  a  man  of  great  energy  of 
mind,  and  of  very  considerable  mili- 
tary talent.  Everything  which  could 
be  done  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  he  had  attempted ;  the  bread) 
which  had  been  effected  previoua  to 
the  first  assault,  was  now  almost  en- 
tirely filled  up,  whilst  many  new  works 
were  erected,  and  what  was  not,  per- 
haps, in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  modem  warfare — they  were 
erected  by  British  prisonera.  We 
could  distinctly  see  these  poor  fellowa 
labouring  at  tneir  task  in  full  regi- 
mentals, and  the  consequence  waa, 
that  they  were  permitted  to  labour  on, 
without  a  single  gun  being  turned 
against  them.  Nor  was  this  all  that 
was  done  to  annoy  the  assailant»— 
night  after  night,  petty  sorties  were 
made,  with  no  other  apparent  design 
than  to  disturb  the  repose,  and  to  ha- 
rass the  spirits,  of  the  besiq^ers ;  for 
the  attacking  ]»rty  seldom  attenq^ted 
to  advance  famer  than  the  fint  pa* 
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nlld,  and  it  waa  wdtomlj  beaten 
back  b^  the  piqueta  and  reaenre. 

Danng  the  last  ten  days,  the  bene- 
•giBg  army  had  been  busily  employed 
in  bringing  up  ammunition,  and  in 
dragging  into  nattery  one  of  the  most 
aplendia  trains  of  heavy  ordnance 
which  a  Britiah  general  baa  ever  had 
•at  hia  command.  On  the  evening  of 
the  S6th,  thete  matten  were  comply 
ted  ;  no  fewer  than  sixty  pieces  of  ar- 
Ifllery,  aome  of  them  sixty-four,  snd 
none  of  lighter  metal  than  eighteen- 
poonders,  were  moanled  against  the 
town,  whilst  twenty  mortan  of  di£^ 
sent  calibre  prepared  to  scatter  death 
among  its  daendera,  and  bid  fair  to 
reduce  the  phu»  itself  to  a  heap  of 
•tnina. 

These  arrangements  being  comple- 
ted, it-  was  deemed  prudent,  previous 
to  die  opening  of  the  batteries,  to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  a  little  redoubt 
whieh  stood  upon  an  island  in  the 
bsrbonr,  and  in  lome  degree  enfila- 
ded the  trenches.  For  this  service  a 
detachment,  consLBting  of  an  hundred 
men,  a  captain,  and  two  subalterns, 
were  allotted,  who,  filing  firom  the 
esmp  soon  sfber  night-faU,  embarked 
in  the  boats  of  the  cruizers ;  here  they 
were  joined  by  a  few  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, under  the  command  of  a  naval 
affioer,  and  having  made  good  their 
landing  under  cover  of  darkness,  they 
advanced  briskly  to  the  assault.  The 
enemy  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise—only a  few  shots  were  fired  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  ^aoe  of  five 
minules,  the  small  fort,  mounting  four 
guns,  with  an  officer  and  thirty  men 
aa  its  garrison,  sunrendered,  or  rather 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  assail- 
ants. 

Sotrifiing,  indeed,  was  theresist- 
snoe  offered  by  the  French  garrison, 
that  it  disturbed  not  the  slumben  of 
the  troops  in  camp.  The  night  of  the 
96th,  accordingly,  passed  by  in  quiet, 
but  as  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  27th 
dawned,  afi&irs  assumed  a  very  diffe- 
rent appearance.  Soon  after  daybreak, 
a  aingle  shell  was  thrown  from  the 
heights  on  the  right  of  the  town,  as  a 
signid  for  the  batteries  to  open,  and 
men  a  most  tremendous  cannonade 
began.  The  first  salvo,  indeed,  was 
«ne  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
I  ever  witnessed.  Without  taking 
the  trouble  to  remove  the  slight  co- 
vering of  sand  and  turf  which  mask- 
ed die  batterieiiy  theaxtillerymen,  lay-  ^ 
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Ing  their  guna  by  (inch  obaervationBaB 
small  aperturea  left  for  the  purpose 
enabled  them  to  eflTect,  fired  upon  the 
given  signal,  and  thus  caused  uieguns 
to  dear  a  way  for  themselves  in  their 
future  discharges,  nor  were  these  tar- 
dy in  occurring.  So  rapid,  indeed^ 
were  the  gunners  in  their  movements, 
and  so  uninterraitting  the  fire  which 
they  kept  up  from  moming  till  night, 
during  the  whole  of  the  27Ui,  theSSth, 
the  89th,  and  30th,  that  by  sun-set  on 
the  latter  day,  not  only  was  the  old 
breach  reduced  to  its  former  dilapids^ 
ted  condition,  but  a  new,  and  a  fer  , 
more  promising  breach  was  effected. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
enemy  had  not  been  remiss  in  their 
endeavours  to  silence  the  fire  of  the 
besiegera,  and  to  dismount  their  guns. 
They  had,  indeed,  exercised  their  ar- 
tillery with  so  much  good  wiU,  that 
most  of  the  cannon  found  in  the  place, 
after  its  capture,  were  unserviceable ; 
being  melted  at  the  touch-holes,  or 
otherwise  damaged  from  too  frequent 
use.  Bujt  they  fought,  on  the  present 
occasion,  under  every  imaginable  dis- 
advantage; for,  not  only  was  our  ar« 
tillery  much  more  than  a  match  for 
theirs,  but  our  advanced  trenches 
were  lined  with  troops,  who  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  deadly  fire  of  muaL 
ketry  upon  the  embrasures.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  fire  from  the 
town  became  every  hour  more  and' 
more  intermitted,  till,  long  before 
mid-day,  on  the  28th,  the  garrison  at- 
temntea  no  further  resistance,  than 
by  tne  occasional  discharge  of  a  mor« 
tar  flrom  beneath  the  ramparts. 

I  have  said,  that,  by  sun-set  on  the 
89th,  the  outer  breach  was  reduced 
to  iu  former  dilapidated  state,  and  a 
new  and  a  more  promising  one  efilect* 
ed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe, 
with  greater  accuracy  than  I  have  yet 
done,  the  situation  and  actual  state  of 
these  breaches. 

The  point  selected  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Graham  as  most  exposed,  and  ofi^- 
ing  the  best  mark  to  his  breaching  ar- 
tillery, was  that  side  of  the  town  which 
looked  towards  the  river.  Here  there 
was  no  ditch,  nor  any  glads,  the  wa- 
tera  of  the  Gurumea  flowing  so  dose 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  to  render 
the  one  useless,  and  the  other  iraprso- 
ticable.  The  rampart  itself  was  con-  < 
sequently  bare  to  the  fire  of  our  bat- 
teries, and  as  it  rose  to  a  considerable  • 
hdght,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet.' 
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btbiii^  of  ili^flooii  giving  way  to  tbe 
Ao^  ^  the  battering  guns.    But  Jfae 
OMfiisteney  <^  tli«t  WaU  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  by  tboae  who  have  never 
liehekL  it.    It  aeemed^  indeed,,  aa  if  it 
Hrere  formed  of  one  aoUd  rock»  and 
benoe,  the  breach,  which,  to  tlw  eye 
CmT  one  who  examined  it  only  from 
without,  appeared  at  onoe  eapacious 
wd  easy  of  ascent,  proved,  when  at- 
tacked, to  be  no  more  than  a  partial 
dilapidation  of  the  exterior  face  of  the 
masonry.     Nor  was  thia  all.     The 
tampart  gave,  way,  not  in  numerous 
'amaii  f^igmenta,  such  aa  miffht  aflbrd 
41  safe  and  ealiy  footing  to  tnoae  who 
were  to  ascend,  but  in  hoge  masaea, 
which^  rolling  down  like  crags  from 
.the  face  of  a  precipice,  served  to  im- 
fi^ede  the  advance  of  the  colimin,  al- 
most as  efi^ually  aa  if  they  had  not 
fallen  at  all.    The  two  breaches  were 
4bout  a  stone's-throw  apart,  the  one 
#om  the  oUier*  Both  were  command>- 
fBd  by  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  both 
were  flanked  by  pnnections  in  the, 
lotrn  WalL    Yet  such  waa  the  path 
by  which  onr  troops  must  proceed,  if 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault. 

That  this  attempt  would  be  made, 
nod  that  it  calainly  would  be  made 
on  the  morrow,  every  man  in  the  camp 
was  perfectly  aware.    The  tide  pro* 
miaea  to  answer  about  noon;  and 
Boon  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as 
the  time  of  attack,  and  the  question, 
therefore,  was,  who  by  the  morrow's 
noon  would  be  aUve,  and  who  would 
not    Whilst  this  surmise  very  natn<h 
Billy  occupied  the  minds  of  the  ttoops 
in  gelMral,  a  few  more  daring  spirits 
wele  at  work,  devising  means  for  fur<* 
timing  the  intended  assault,  and  se* 
caring  its  success.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  M«or  Snodgrass,  an  officer 
Mondng  to  the  58d  British  regiment, 
but  wno  commanded  on  the  present 
oocaaion,  a  battalion  of  Portuguese. 
Up  to  the  present  night,  only  one  ford, 
and  that  at  some  little  distance  from 
both  breaehea,  had  been  discovered. 
By  examining  the  stream,  as  minute* 
ly  aa  it  could  be  examined  by  a  tele- 
acope,  and  from  a  distance.  Major 
Snodgraas  had  conceived  the  idea,  that 
there  must  be  ano^er  ford,  ao  far 
above  the  one  already  known,  as  to 
carry  those  who  Bhould  cross  by  it  at 
onoe  to  (be  foot  of  the  smalls  breach. 
iSion^  the  moon  was  in  her  fi|at 


Jinarfier^  and  gaie*  very  < 
ight,  he  devoted  the  wbble  of  tim 
night  of  the  89kh  toapeitonaltrialof 
the  river ;  and  he  foutid  it,  aa  h^  c9> 
pected  to  find  it,  fordable  at  low  water, 
unmediately  opposite  to  the  imaUar 
hreach.  By  tms  ford  he  accotdi^ly 
crossed,  the  water  leaehing  aomeidhiit 
abovehia  wmst.  Moir  waa  be  content- 
ed with  having  aaoertained  tlua  fiKt; 
he  clambered  up  the  froeof  the fareaeb 
at  midnight,  gained  ila  sommit,  asd 
looked  down  upcn  the  town*  How 
he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigOanoeof 
the  French  aentinebl  kn««r  not i  bat 
that  he  did  elude  them,  and  tbat  be 
performed  the  gallant  act  whidi  I 
baveiust  recorded,  isfinHiliitflyfaMlwm 
to  all  who  were  at  the  siege  ox  St  6bp 
btotian's. 

So  pasaed  the  mght  of  the  aotb^  a 
night  of  deep  anxiety  to  flmn/i  aiftd  of 
bigh  egcdtement  to  all;  and  many  n 
wul  was  made^  as  aoldieifa  osake  tbfear 
wills,  before  morning,  ^bout  an  boor 
before  day^  the  troops  were,  aa  «ibIm]^ 
under  alrma— «nd  thiea  the  final  tiidbfa 
were  given  for  thn  assanlt*  Tbedin^ 
sion  was  to  enter  the  trenehta  aboat 
ten  o'ck)ck,  in  what  is  eallad  ligbft 
marching  order;  that  is,  leaving  theit 
knapsack^  blankenf,  &e.  behind>  and 
carrying  with  them  only  thebr  amia 
and  ammunition ;  and  tbe  forlitft» 
hope  was  to  {Nrepare  to  move  forward^ 
as  soon  as  the  tidediould  appear  8u£* 
ficienUy  low  to  permit  their  crosaiDg 
the  river.  This  post  was  aasigned  to 
certain  detadbmenta  of  volonte^  who 
had  come  down  from  the  variena  dU 
visions  of  the  mam  army,  for  the  pniw 
pose  of  assisting  in  (he  aaaaidt  of  tbe 
place.  These  were  to  be  followed  faj 
the  Ist,  or  royal  regiment  of  foot;  that 
by  the  4th ;  that  by  the  9th,  and  it 
again  l^y  the  47th;  whilst  aewnd 
corjps  of  Portuguese  were  to  remain 
behind  as  a  reserve,  and  to  aet^aa  cir« 
cumstancea  should  requite,  for  the 
support  or  cover  of  the  assaiUng  bri« 
gades.  Such  were  the  oiders  lasnad 
at  dav-break  on  the  SOth  of  Angnsti 
and  tnese  orders,  all  who  heard  tocrn 
cheerfully  prepared  to  obey.  - 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  ia  a  &et, 
that  the  morning  of  the  Slat  rose  dark* 
ly  and  gloomily,  as  if  the  elementa 
themselves  had  been  aware  of  tbe  ap« 
proaching  conflict,  and  wtire  Astern 
mined  to  add  to  ita  awfulnesb  by  thaiir 
disorder*  A  close  and  oppressiTe  heal 
pervaded  theatmosphore^iriufat  lowoSu 
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lag  and  tulpbQnoat  ekw4>  covered 
the  hee  <tf  ttie  eky,  and  hindered  Ae 
con  fiom  darting  upoD.ua  one  inter* 
muag  ray,  from  iBoniiD|f  till  night. 
A  aort  of  preteniatiiral  etillnesa,  toa» 
wai  in  the  air;  the  birda  were  ailent 
m  the  grovea;  ^e  Yery  doga  and 
hoiaea  in  the  camp,  and  cattle  beside^ 
gued  in  ai^wrent  alarm  about  them. 
Am  the  day  paaied  on,  and  the  hour  of 
attaek  drew  near,  the  clonda  gradually 
ooBected  into  one  blade  maae,  directly 
over  fihe  devoted  city;  and  almoat  at 
the  inalant  when  our  troopa  began  to 
march  into  the  trenches,  the  atorm 
buret  forth*  Still,  it  was  oomparatiye- 
hr  mild  in  ita.  efiecta.  An  occaaional 
&ah  of  Ughtning,  aueceeded  by  a 
bm^  of  thunder,  was  all  of  it  which 
we  felt,  diottgh  thia  waa  enoqgh  to 
divert  our  attention. 

The  fivkra  hope  took  ita  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  most  advanced 
timch,  about  half^paat  ten  o'dodc. 
The  tide,  which  had  Ions  tunied,  was 
now  £wt  ebbing,  and  ueae  g^lant 
fieUowa  beheld  its  departure  with  a 
deoree  oi  feverish  anxiety,  such  as  he 
nmj  can  im^oe,  who  haa  stood  in  a 
ainular  situation.  Thia  was  the  first 
time  that  a  town  was  stormed  by  day- 
lighl  sinoe  the  commencement  of  tne 
war»  and  the  storming  party  were 
enabled  distinctly  to  perceive  the  pre- 
parmtions  which  were  making  for  ttieir 
reception.  Tbeiewasy  therefore,  some- 
thing, not  only  interesting  but  novd, 
in  beholding  tiie  muzzles  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  from  the  castle  and  other 
b^teriea,  turned  in  such  a  direction 
aa  to  flank  the  breaches;  whilst  the 
gb]icin|[  of  bayonets,  and  the  oocb- 
aiomd  nae  of  caps  and  feathers,  gave 
notice  of  the  line  of  infantry  which 
waa  forming  underneath  the  parapet. 
There  an  officer  could,  frt>m  time  to 
lime»  be  distinguished,  leaning  hia  te- 
leaeope  Cfvv  the  top  of  the  rampart, 
or  through  the  opening  of  an  embr»- 
sBue,  prying  with  ^leep  attention  into 
our  arrangements. 

Nor  were  our  own  officers,  partica« 
larly  thoee  of  the  engineers,  idle. 
With  the  greatest  coolness  they  ezpo- 
aed  thents^vea  to  a  dripping  fire  of 
muaketry  which  the  enemy  at  inter* 
Tab  kept  up,  whilst  they  examined 
and  KMammined  the  state  of  the 
breachea— «  procedure  which  cost  the 
life  of  aa  brave  and  experienced  a  sol- 
dier aa  that  distinguished  com  has 
produced.  I  allude  to  Sir  Richard  Flet- 
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ohar,  duef  enghMsr  to  the  army,  who 
waa.shot  through  the  head  only  a  few 
minutea  before  the  adnaui  adyanoad 
to  tile  aasauU. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  an^ 
thing  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  state 
d  £eieling  which  takes  possessbn  of  a 
man  waiting  for  the  commeocement  of 
a  battle.  In  the  first  place,  time  ap- 
peara  to  move  upon  leaden  winga; 
every  minute  seems  an  honr,  and  every 
hour  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  strange 
comminsling  of  levi^  and  seriousnesa 
within  him — a  levity  whioh  piompta 
him  to  laugh,  he  scarce  knows  why  ;  * 
and  a  seriousness  which  urges  han 
ever  and  anon  to  lift  up  a  mental 
prayer  to  the  Tlirone  of  Grace.  On 
suen  occasions,  little  or  no  convctaa* 
tion  passes.  The  privates  geneially 
lean  upon  their  firelocks — the  offloer* 
upon  tneir  swords ;  and  few  words,  esb- 
eept  monosyllables,  at  least  in  answer 
to  questions  put,  are  wasted.  Oa  theae 
occasions,  too,  the  faces  of  the  bravest 
often  change  colour,  and  the  limba  of 
the  moat  resolute  tremble,  not  witii 
fiMur,  but  with  anxiety ;  whilst  watcfaea 
are  consulted,  till  the  individuala  who 
consult  them*  grow  absolutely  weaiyof 
the  employment.  On  the  whole,  it  ia 
a  situation  of  higher  exdtement,  and 
darker  and  deeper  agitation,  than  any 
other  in  human  life ;  nor  can  he  be 
add  to  have  fitit  all  which  man  is  ca- 
pable of  freling,  who  has  not  filled  iCi 

Noon  had  buely  passed,  when  the 
low  state  of  the  tide  giving  evidence 
that  the  river  might  be  lorded,  the 
word  was  given  to  advance.  Silent  aa 
the  grave,  the  column  moved  forward. 
In  one  instant  the  leading  files  had 
cleared  the  trenches,  and  the'othera 
poured  on  in  quick  sueceanon  after 
them,  when  the  work  of  death  bc^n. 
The  enemy  having  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  hesd  of  the  column  had  gained 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  then  opened 
with  the  most  deadly  effbot.  Grape, 
canniater,  musketry,  shells,  grenades, 
and  every  apedes  of  missile,  were  burl-^ 
ed  from  the  ramparta,  beneath  wbidi 
our  gallant  fellows  dropped  like  com 
before  the  reaper ;  ineomudi,  that  in 
the  space  of  two  minutes,  the  river 
waa  hterally  cboaked  up  with  the  bo- 
diea  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  over 
whom,  without  discrimination,  the 
advandng  dividons  pressed  on. 

The  oppodte  bank  waa  soon  guned, 
and  the  short  space  between  the  land- 
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ing-plaoe  and  the  feot  of  the  breftdi 
rapidly  deaied,  without  a  single  shot 
having  heen  returned  by  the  aasail- 
ants.  Bat  here  the  most  alarming 
prospect  awaited  them.  Instead  of  a 
wide  and  tolerably  level  chasm,  the 
breach  presented  the  appearance  only 
of  an  ill-built  wall,  thrown  consider- 
ably from  its  perpendicular ;  to  ascend 
which,  even  though  unoppcraed,  would 
be  no  easy  task.  It  was,  however,  too 
late  to  pause;  besides,  men's  blood 
was  hot,  and  their  courage  on  fire ;  so 
jthey  pressed  on,  clambering  up  as  they 
best  could,  and  e£Pectually  hindering 
one  another  from  falling  back,  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  rear-ranks  to  follow 
those  in  front.  Shouts  and  groans 
were  now  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
cannons  and  the  rattle  of  musketry ; 
our  front-ranks  likewise  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  occasionally  firing  with 
effect ;  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides 
was  dreadful. 

At  length  the  head  of  the  column 
forced  its  way  to  the  summit  of  the 
breach ;  where  it  was  met  in  the  most 
gallant  style  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
nrrison.  When  I  say  we  summit  of 
ue  breach,  I  mean  not  to  assert  that 
our  soldiers  stood  upon  a  level  with 
their  enemies;  fbr  this  was  not  the 
case.  There  was  an  high  step,  per- 
haps two  or  three  feet  in  kngth,  which 
the  assailants  must  surmount  before 
they  could  gain  the  same  ground  with 
the  defenders,  and  a  very  considerable 
period  elapsed  ere  that  step  was  sur- 
mounted. Here  bayonet  met  bayonet, 
and  sabre  met  sabre,  in  dose  and  des- 
perate strife,  without  the  one  party 
being  able  to  advance,  or  the  other 
succeeding  in  driving  them  back. 

Things  had  continued  in  this  state 
for  nearly  a  qusrter  of  an  hour,  when 
Major  Snodgrass,  at  the  head  of  the 
13th  Portuguese  r^roent,  dashed 
across  the  river  by  his  own  ford,  and 
assaulted  the  lesser  breach.  This  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  most  cool  and 
determined  manner ;  but  here,  too,  the 
obstades  were  almost  insurmountable ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  place  would 
have  been  carried  at  all,  but  fbr  a  mea- 
sure adopted  by  General  Graham,  such 
as  has  never  perhaps  been  adopted  be- 
fore. Perceiving  that  matters  were  al- 
most desperate,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
desperate  remedy,  and  ordered  our  own 
artillery  to  fire  upon  the  breach.  No- 
thing could  be  more  exact  or  beautiful 
than  this  ptactioe.    Though  our  men 
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stood  only  about  two  feet  bdow  the 
breach,  scarody  a  single  ball  ftom  the 
guns  of  our  batteries  struck  amongst 
them,  whilst  all  told  with  fearful  ex- 
actness among  the  enemy. 

This  fire  had  been  kept  up  only  a 
very  few  minutes,  when  all  at  once  an 
explosion  took  place,  such  as  drowned 
every  other  noise,  and  apparently  eon« 
founded,  for  an  instant,  the  combat- 
anta  on  both  sides.  A  shell  (Wnd  one 
of  our  mortars  had  exploded  near  the 
train,  which  communicated  with  a 

auantity  of  gunpowder,  placed  under 
be  breach.  This  mine  the  French 
had  intended  to  spring  as  soon  as  our 
troops  should  have  made  good  their 
footing,  or  established  themsdvea  on 
the  summit ;  but  the  fortunate  acd* 
dent  just  mentioned,  antidpated  them. 
It  exploded  whilst  three  hundred  gre- 
nadiers, the  etiie  of  the  garrison,  stood 
over  it,  and  instead  of  sweeping  the 
storming  party  into  eternity,  it  only 
deared  a  way  for  thdr  advance.  It  was 
a  spectade  as  appalling  and  grand  as 
the  imagination  can  concdve  the  dght 
of  that  explosion.  The  nmse  was 
more  awful  than  any  which  I  have 
ever  heard  before  or  since ;  whilst  a 
bright  flash,  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
smoke  so  dense,  as  to  obscure  all  vi- 
sion, produced  an  effect  upon  those 
who  witnessed  it,  such  as  no  powers 
of  language  are  adequate  to  describe. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect  ci  the 
whole  occurrence,  that  for  perhaps 
hdf  a  minute  after,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  on  either  side.  Both  parties 
stood  still  to  gaze  upon  the  havoc 
which  had  been  produced ;  insomodi, 
that  a  whisper  might  have  cai^t 
your  ear  for  a  distance  of  aevml 
yards. 

The  state  of  stnpefiietion  into  whidi 
they  were  at  first  thrown,  did  not, 
however,  last  long  with  the  British 
troops.  As  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  ruins  deared  away,  they  bdbdd 
before  them  a  space  empty  of  defend- 
ers, and  they  instantly  rushed  forward 
to  occupy  it.  Uttering  an  appaliii^ 
about,  tne  troops  sprung  over  the  di- 
lapidated parapet,  and  the  rampart  was 
their  own.  Kow  then  began  all  those 
maddening  scenes,  which  are  vritnesa- 
ed  only  in  a  succenful  storm,  of  fli^t, 
and  siaii^ter,  and  partiea  rallying 
only  to  be  broken  and  dispersed ;  tiU, 
findly,  having  deared  the  works  to 
the  r^^t  and  left,  the  soldiers  poured 
down  into  the  town. 
II 
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To  reach  the  streetSy  they  were  ob- 
liged to  leap  aboat  fifteen  feet,  or  to 
nuke  their  way  through  the  burning 
hooBes  which  joined  tne  wall.  Both 
oimnes  were  adopted,  according  as 
different  parties  were  guided  in  their 
pursuit  Of  the  flying  enemy,  and  here 
sgsin  the  battle  was  renewed.  The 
French  fought  with  desperate  oou- 
n^ ;  ther  were  literally  driven  from 
house  to  nouse^  and  street  to  street, 
nor  was  it  till  a  late  hour  in  the  even* 
ing  that  all  opposition  on  their  part 
CMed.  Then,  however,  tiie  governor, 
with  little  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
letiitd  into  die  castle ;  whilst  ano^er 
detachment,  of  perhaps  two  hundred, 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  ocmvenU 

As  soon  as  the  fighting  began  to 
wax  fiunt,  the  horrors  of  plunder  and 
rapine  succeeded.  Fortunately,  there 
were  few  females  in  the  place ;  but  of 
the  fate  of  the  few  which  were  there> 
I  csnnot  even  now  think  without  a 
shndder.  Hie  houses  Were  every- 
where  ransacked,  the  furniture  wan- 
tonly broken,  the  churches  profaned, 
the  images  dashed  to  pieces;  wine 
and  spirit  cellars  were  broken  open, 
and  the  troops,  heated  already  with 
angry  passions,  became  abscdutely  mad 
by  intoxication.  All  order  and  disci- 
pline were  abandoned.  The  officers 
nad  no  longer  the  slightest  control 
over  their  men,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
controlled  tibe  officers;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain,  that  several  of  the 
latter  did  not  fail  by  the  hands  of  the 
former,  when  thev  vainly  attempted 
to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  sub- 
ordination. 

Night  had  now  set  in,  but  the  dark- 
ness was  effi»tually  dispelled  bv  the 
g^are  from  burning  houses,  which, 
one  after  another,  took  fire.  The 
morning  of  the  31st  had  risen  upon 
St  Sebastian's,  ss  neat  and  r^ularly 
built  a  town  as  any  in  Spain ;  long 
before  midnight,  it  was  one  sheet  of 
flame ;  and  by  noon  on  the  following 
day,  little  remained  of  it,  except  its 
anioldng  ashes.  The  houses,  being 
lof^  like  those  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  streets  straight 
and  nsxTow,  the  fire  flew  from  one  to 
another  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
At  fiiat,  some  attempts  were  made  to 
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extinguish  it ;  but  these  soon  proved 
useless,  and  then  the  only  matter  to 
be  considered,  was,  how  personally  to 
escape  ito  violence.  Many  a  migra- 
tion was  accordingly  effected  from 
house' to  house,  till,  at  last,  houses 
enough  to  shelter  all  could  no  longer 
be  found,  and  the  streets  became  the 
place  of  rest  to  the  majority. 

The  spectacle  which  then  presented 
was  truly  ahocking.  A  strong  light 
faUing  upon  them  from  the  burning 
houses,  disclosed  crowds  of  dead,  dy- 
ing, and  intoxicated  men,  huddled  in- 
discriminately together.  Carpets,  rich 
tapestry,  beds,  curtains,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  everything  valuable  to  per- 
sons in  common  life,  were  cardessly 
scattered  about  upon  the  bloody  pavo- 
ment,  whilst  ever  and  anon  fresh  bun- 
dles of  these  were  thrown  from  the 
windows  above.  Here  you  would  see 
a  drunken  fellow  whirling  a  string  of 
watches  round  his  head,  and  then 
dashing  them  against  the  wall ;  there 
another  more  provident,  stuffing  his 
bosom  with  such  smfiUer  articles  as  he 
most  priced.  Next  would  come  a 
party,  rolling  a  cask  of  wine  or  spirits 
before  them,  with  loud  acclamations ; 
which  in  an  instant  was  tapped,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
emptied  of  its  contento.  Then  the 
ceaseless  hum  of  conversation,  die  oc- 
casional laugh,  and  wild  shout  of  in- 
toxication, the  pitiable  cries,  or  de^ 
moans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  unin- 
termitted  roar  of  the  flames,  produced 
sltogether  such  a  concert,  as  no  man 
who  listened  to  it  can  ever  fbtget. 

Of  these  various  noises,  the  greater 
number  now  b^gan  to  subsmoj  as 
night  passed  on;  and  long  before 
dawn  there  was  a  fearful  silence. 
Sle^p  had  succeeded  inebriety  with 
the  Dulk  of  the  army,— of  the  poor 
wretches  who  groaned  and  shrieked 
three  hours  ago,  many  had  expired; 
and  the  very  fire  had  almost  wasted 
itself  by  consumius  everything  upon 
which  it  could  feed.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  now  be  heard,  except  an 
occasional  faint  moan,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  heavy  breathing  of 
the  sleepers  ;  and  even  that  was  soon 
heard  no  more. 
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Iv  order  not  to  interrupt  the  con* 
nection  of  my  narrative^  I  nave  detaiki 
ed,  in  the  preceding  chapter^  tbe  erenta 
attendant  upon  the  aasault  and  capture 
of  St  Sebastian'8,in6tead  of  drawing  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  movements  of 
the  particular  oorps  to  whkh  lehaneed 
to  be  attached.  These^  however,  are 
soon  related.  On  the  evening  of  the 
96th^  an  order  arrived^  by  which  we 
were  directed  to  march  on  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  and  to  join  that  division 
of  the  army  which  occupied  the  pasa 
of  Iran.  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed ;  and,  after  an  agreeable  jour- 
ney of  four  hours,  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  barren  vaUey,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  steep  and  rugged 
mountains ;  where  we  round  huts  al- 
ready erected  for  our  accommodation. 

We  remained  here  in  a  state  of  quiet 
till  tbe  morning  of  the  30th,  when,  at 
three  o'clock,  an  aide-camp  arrived  in 
the  camp,  with  directions  for  us  in* 
stantly  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to 

«n  the  army  before  St  Sebastian's, 
e  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  town 
was  to  be  stormed  on  the  following 
day,  and,  of  course,  were  not  reluc* 
tant  to  obey  a  command,  which  led 
na  to  the  assistance  of  our  comrades. 
The  ranks  were  immediately  fimned, 
and  by  seven  o'dook  we  had  reached 
our  ground. 

It  was  the  design  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  embark  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  who  should 
aasault  the  castle  at  the  moment  when 
the  main  body  moved  from  the  trench* 
es.  The  ccnme  to  which  I  belonged 
was  selected  for  this  purpose.  But, 
on  reconnmtering  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
it  was  at  once  perceived,  that,  to  make 
any  attempt  <n  the  kind,  would  only 
devote  to  certain  destruction  the  luck* 
less  detachment  which  should  be  so 
employed.  This  part  of  the  plan  was 
accordingly  abandoned,  and  a  few 
boats  only  being  manned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  leint,  and  for,  if  pos- 
sible, causing  a  diversion,  the  remain- 
der, with  the  exception  of  such  as 
were  chosen  to  accompany  the  storm- 
ing party,  returned,  by  the  morrow's 
dawn,  to  the  f^ont. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Slst  rose  darkly  and  gloom- 
Uy,  and  that  just  as  the  besiegers  had 
begun  to  fill  the  trenches,  a  storm 


burst  forth.'  Thu  weat  on.  inaeoing  ' 
every  minute;  so  that,  at  the  moment 
iriien  out  leading  fllea  emerged  from 
their  cover,  one  of  the  moat  fearful 
thunder  storms  to  which  I  ever  lis* 
tened  had  attained  its  height  Nor 
was  this  the  only  drcumstanoe  whidi 
added  to  the  terrors  of  that  eventfol 
day.  Marshal  Soult,  avrare  of  the  im* 
portanee  of  St  Sebastian's,  and  fiill  of 
that  conlldence  whidi  a  Ute  appoint* 
ment  to  command  generally  bestows^ 
made,  on  the  Slst,  a  desperate  effist  to 
raise  the  siege.  At  theneadof  a  00*^ 
lumn  of  fifteen  thousand  infimtry,  he 
crossed  the  Bidaossa  near  Irun,  and 
attadced,  with  great  spirit,  the  heights 
of  St  Mardal.  These  were  defended 
only  by  Spanish  troops,  which  g»ve 
way  almost  immediately,  and  were 
driven  to  the  tops  of  the  hilla;  but 
here,  being  joined  by  one  or  two  fari* 
gsdea  of  British  soldiers,  they  rallied, 
and  maintained  their  ground  with  oon* 
siderable  resolution.  By  this  meaiu^ 
it  so  happened,  that  wmlst  one  din* 
sion  of  the  army  was  hotly  engaged  in 
the  assault  of  St  Sebastians,  the  divi- 
done  in  front  were  in  desperate  strife 
vnth  thetroopsofMardialSouk,  whilst 
the  heavens  thundered  in  an  kwM 
manner,  and  the  ram  feDt  in  tortcsits. 
In  one  word,  it  was  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  its 
oecorrenoe  ;  it  was  a  day  whidi  h  st 
least,  shidl  never  forget. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  with 
any  degree  of  flddity,  the  appeazanoe 
which  St  Sebaatian'a  jpiesiented,  when 
tbe  dawn  of  the  1st  of  September  len* 
dered  oligects  visible.  The  streela, 
wbidi  hod  ktdy  been  covered  with 
the  living  as  weB  as  the  dead,  woe 
now  left  to  the  occupation  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  these  were  so  numerous,  that 
it  puzded  the  beholder  to  guess  where 
BO  many  deeping  men  could  have 
found  room  to  lie.  Hie  troopa,  bow- 
ever,  returned  not,  with  the  return  of 
light,  to  their  accustomed  state  of  dis- 
dpKne.  llidr  strength  being  recruited 
by  deep,  and  thdr  senses  restored,  th^ 
ai^lied  tbemsdres,  with  greater  dili- 
gence than  ever,  to  the  Dudness  of 
plunder.  Of  the  houses,  few  now  le- 
mdned,  except  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;  but 
even  the  nuns  were  e^lored  with 
the  most  rapadous  eagemess,  not  so 
much  for  jewels  and  ouier  i 
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lad  gpliits.  Unibitii- 
%j  celkn  were  tMs  Akj 
,  which,  in  the  hmy  and 
eonftiiioii  of  ktt  nighl«  hed  eeetped 
dcnectiea.  and  the  ooasequame  was, 
^fy  in  die  apaoe «f  every  few houn, 
iMOKieation  ptevaOed  thfmigheyt  the 
army.  Then,  too,  evch  bttildinge  ae 
had  escaped  the  flamea  of  yeateraay^ 
were  waotonly  aet  on  flte  ^  and  ev«ry 
spedea  of  enomity,  which  droniD* 
amioea  could  admit  of,  waa  perpe- 
Utted. 

Of  St  Sebastian'B,  and  the  proceed- 
inga  within  it>  I  ean  aay  no  more  from 
peraonml  obeervation^  my  poat  being 
now  with  the  advance  of  the  amy ; 
hat  I  may  aa  well  add^  that  the  caatle 
attll  held  ont,  and  continaed  to  bold 
oat,  till  the  Sd  of  September.  It  was, 
however,  aa  we  afkerwaida  dieooyered, 
wholly  nnprovided  with  aheker  against 
the  ahella  which  were  unintermitting- 
ly  thrown  into  it;  and  hence,  after 
aoffiaiog  every  poaaible  miaery  daring 
diree  wnole  daya,  the  governor  waa  at 
last  obliged  to  aarrender.  Abont  nine 
fanndred  men,  the  remaina  of  a  garri* 
eon  of  foor  diooaand,  became,  by  thia 
meaaoie,  priaonera  of  war ;  and  each 
Brftiah  priaonera  aa  had  escaped  the 
horror  of  die  ai^,  were  lecaptnred  • 
bat  the  place  itaelf  waa  utterly  valuer 
leai,  being  in  a  state  of  the  most  oom« 
d3ete  dilapidaitiOn. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  let  of  September 
waa  ijat  nnder  arms,  and  in  a  atate 
e^  Aep  anxiety,  by  the  troops  whidi 
oeeapied  the  paaa  of  Iran,  inasmodi 
M  variona  movements  in  the  French 
Ihiea  appeared  to  indicate  a  renewal  of 
hoatiHtlea.  Manv  balloch-cars,  ioad<^ 
ed  with  wdundea  Spaniards,  paased, 
in  the  meanwhile,  through  oar  en« 
canvment ;  and  the  groans  and  ahxieka 
of  taeae  poor  fellowa,  aa  die  jolting  of 
thdr  uneaay  v^dea  ahook  their 
woanda  open  afreah,  by  no  means 
tended  to  elevate  the  sf^ta  or  add  to 
die  eoorage  of  dioae  who  heard  them. 
Mel  that  there  waa  any  reluctance  on 
owr  part  to  encage.  I  believe  a  re* 
IsetMice  to  fight  was  neter  felt  by 
Brhona,  when  the  enemy  were  in 
ab^.  Bat  a  view  of  the  real  efibcta 
OT^  war,  contemplated  in  a  moment  of 
ooolaeaa  and  inacdon,  seldom  haa  the 
effect  f^  adding  fiid  to  the  valorooa 
ftm  which  is  auppoaed,  at  all  momenta;, 
to  ham  in  the  breast  of  a  soldier. 
And,  in  froth,  this  wasapiteooa  sight. 

Of  a&  the  chttaea  of  men  with 
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whom  I  ever  had  imercoofae,  theSpo* 
Biah  aurgeona  ant,  I  thinic,  the  moat 
ignorant  and  the  most  pnjadiced. 
Among  the  many  ampatadons  which, 
during  the  war,  they  were  called  up« 
on  to  perform,  aboat  one^ialf,  or  more 
thanlialf,nroyedfktal.  Their  mode  of 
dressing  otner  wounds  was,  moreover, 
at  once  dumsy  and  ineffident;  and 
hence  the  mangled  wretches  who  pass* 
ed  us  this  morning,  were  not  only 
Buffering  acutely,  ftom  the  natural  eih 
lect  ef  theh*  hurts,  but  were  put  to 
more  than  ordinary  torture,  on  ac- 
count of  die  dumay  and  rude  manner 
in  which  their  hurta  had  been  looked 
to. 

Though  I  have  no  intention  of  writ- 
ing a  regular  memoir  of  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814,  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  my  journal 
inteUigible,  to  give,  in  this  stage  of  it, 
aome  account  of  the  relative  ntuations 
of  the  British  and  French  armies. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  are  divided,  towarda  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscaj,  bv  the  river 
Bidaossa;  an  inconsidemble  stream, 
whidi,  ridng  about  the  centre  of  die 
Peninsula,  follows  the  winding  oourae 
of  one  of  those  many  valleys  with 
which  die  Pyrenees  aboond,  and  falla 
into  the  aea  near  the  andent  town  of 
Font-Arabia.  The  Bidacasa  ia  per^ 
fectly  fordable  in  almost  aU  places,  at 
die  distance  of  ten  miles  fitmi  its 
rooudi ;  whilst  immediately  opposite 
to  Font-Arabia  itadf^  diere  is  one 
part,  where,  at  low  tide,  a  passage 
may  be  efiWsted,  the  water  readiing 
only  to  the  ciieat  of  him  who  creases. 
About  two  or  diree  miles  from  Iron, 
which  is  distant  something  less  than  a 
league  from  Font- Arabia,  is  another 
ford,  across  which  a  bridge  had  been 
built,  but  which,  at  the  period  of  my 
narrative,  was  in  ruins;  conseouendy 
there  were  two  separate  fordf,  leading 
to  the  pass  of  Irun,  bv  both  or  dthei- 
of  ^sdiich  an  army  might  advance  widi 
safety. 

On  dther  aide  of  this  litde  stream, 
the  mountains,  except  at  die  passes 
of  Iran,  Boncesvalles,  &c.  nse  ao 
abruptly,  as  to  form  an  almost  imnaa- 
aable  barrier  between  the  one  kinguom 
and  the  other.  l%e  scenery  of  the 
Bidaossa  is,  in  consequence,  romantic 
and  strildng  in  no  ordinainr  degree; 
for  not  only  ne  the  faces  of  the  hilia 
steep  and  rugged,  but  they  are  dothed, 
here  and  there,  with  the  most  luxu^  ^ 
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riant  herbage ;  whilit  frequent  Btreann 
pour  down  from  the  summits,  fonn« 
mg,  especially  after  rain,  cascades  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  in  some  in« 
sUnces  almost  sublime.  The  river 
itself  is  dear,  and  rapid  in  its  course ; 
winding,  as  all  mountain  streams 
wind,  where  rocks  ever  and  anon  in- 
terpose to  impede  its  progress ;  and  it 
is  not  deficient  in  excellent  trout,  as 
I  and  my  friend  Graham  found,  to  our 
fi»quent  comfort  and  amusement 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  armies  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton and  Marshal  Soult  occupied  the 
opposite  banks  of  this  little  stream. 
Our  piquets  were  stationed  on  the  rise 
of  the  Spanish  hills;  those  of  the 
French  on  the  faces  of  their  own 
mountains ;  whilst  the  advanced  sen- 
tinels were  divided  only  by  the  river, 
which  measured  in  many  places  not 
more  than  thirty  yards  across.  But 
the  French,  whatever  their  faults  may 
be,  are  a  noble  enemy.  The  most 
perfect  understanding,  consequently, 
prevailed  between  them  and  us,  by 
which,  not  only  the  sentries  were  free 
from  danger,  but  the  piquets  them- 
selves were  safe  from  wanton  sur- 
prisal;  no  attack  upon  an  outpost  be« 
mg  under  anv  otner  circumstances 
thought  of,  unless  it  was  meant  to  be 
followed  up  by  a  general  engagement 

For  myself,  my  situation  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  in  a  bleak  ralley, 
distant  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
liver,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  bold  and  barren  precipices.  In 
such  a  place,  there  was  little  either  to 
interest  or  amuse,  for  of  the  French 
army  we  could  see  nothing;  and  of 
game,  in  quest  of  which  i  regularly 
proceeded,  there  was  a  woful  scarcity. 
There,  however,  we  remained,  till  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  without  any 
event  occurring  worthy  of  notice,  un- 
less a  fortunate  purchase  of  two  ex- 
cellent milch  goats,  which  I  effected, 
from  u  Spanish  peasant,  be  deemed 
such.  But  in  that  day  our  position 
was  changed ;  and  the  glorious  scenery 
to  which  the  march  introduced  us, 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  fa- 
tigues occasioned  by  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  soldier 
upon  active  service,  that  he  never 
knows,  when  he  awakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  he  is  to  sleep  at  night 
Once  set  in  motion,  and,  like  any  ouer 
machine,  he  move8,till  the  power  which 
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regulates  his  movements  ealb  a  halt; 
and  wherever  that  halt  may  occor^ 
there,  for  the  present,  ishis  hottet  Such 
a  man  has  not  upon  his  mind  thedia« 
dowof  acare ;  for  the  worst  bed  which 
he  can  meet  with  is  the  turf;  and  he 
seldom  enjoys  a  better  than  his  doak 
or  blanket  Give  him  but  a  tent — and 
with  tents  the  commander  of  the  fbroea 
had  lately  supplied  us— and  he  is  in 
luxury — at  least  as  long  as  the  aun- 
mer  lasts,  or  the  weather  oontinnea 
moderate ;  nor  had  we,  as  yet,  expe- 
rienced any,  against  which  our  tenta 
fVumished  not  a  sufficient  shdter. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  September, 
when  our  tents  were  struck,  the  line 
of  march  formed,  and  we  advanced 
towards  ^e  base  of  one  of  the  high- 
est hills,  which  hemmed  us  in  on 
every  side.  Alongst  the  face  xsi  thia 
mountain  was  cut  a  narrow  wind- 
ing; path,  for  the  accommodation,  in 
alTpiobability,  of  goatherds,  or  mcdet- 
eers,  who  continue  to  transport  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  dothing  into  the 
wildest  districts,  where  hun^  inha^ 
bitants  are  to  be  found.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  rough  and  so  predintons,  as  ef- 
fectually to  hinder  our  men  from  pre- 
serving any  thing  like  order  in  their 
ranks,  and  thus  caused  abattalion,of  lit- 
tle more  than  six  hundred  bayonets^  to 
cover  an  extent  of  ground,  measuring, 
from  front  to  rear,  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Of  course,  the 
fatigue  of  climbing,  loaded,  as  we 
were,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
necessaries,  was  very  great;  and,  as 
the  heat  of  the  day  increased,  it  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  But  we 
toiled  on  in  good  spirits,  hoping  that 
each  vale  or  levd  at  which  we  arrived 
would  prove  the  place  of  our  rest ;  and 
not  a  little  delighted  with  the  ronum- 
tic  prospects,  which  every  turning  in 
the  road  placed  before  us. 

We  had  continued  thi^  arduous 
journey  during  five  hours,  when,  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
green  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  ridge 
already  described,  four  mounted  offi- 
cers crossed  us,  one  of  them  riding  a 
little  ahead  of  the  rest,  who,  on.  the 
contrary,  kept  together.  He  who  rode 
in  front  was  a  thin,  well-made  man, 
apparently  of  the  middle  stature,  and 
just  passed  the  prime  of  life.  His 
dress  was  a  plain  grey  frock,  button- 
ed dose  to  the  chin;  a  cocked  hat 
covered  with  oilskin ;  grey  puitaloona, 
3 
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with  lioote,  IrocUed  at  the  mie^  and  t 
ited-moiuitedliffhtnbte.  Thou^  i 
Imew  not  who  he  wasy  there  wm  a 
hri^toeas  in  his  eye,  which  heipoke 
hnn  iomething  more  than  an  ude- 
cuap,  m  a  genml  of  brigade;  nor  waa 
I  long  left  in  doubt.  There  woe  in 
the  xanka  many  veterans,  who  had 
•erred  in  the  Peninanla  during  tome 
of  the  earlier  campa^is;  thoe  in* 
stantlif  reoogniaed  thm'  old  leader; 
and  the  crv  of  Duro,  Daro!"  the 
^miliar  title  given  by  the  soldien  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  laiMd. 
Thia  waa  followed  by  reiterated  ahonta, 
to  which  he  replied  by  taking  off  hia 
hat  and  bowing;  when^  after  com- 
mending the  appearance  of  the  oorM, 
and  ehatting  for  a  moment  with  the 
commanding  officer,  he  adviied  that  a 
hdt  ahould  take  place  where  we  were, 
and  rode  on. 

Aa  I  had  never,  aeen  the  great  Can- 
tain  of  the  dav  before,  it  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  I  looked  at  him  on 
die  present  occasion  with  a  degree  of 
admiration  and  reapect,  such  aa  a  sol- 
dier of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who 
doats  npon  his  profession,  is  ukely  to 
feel  for  the  man  whom  he  reg^i^  aa 
its  brightest  ornament.  There  waa 
in  his  general  aspect  nothing  indica- 
tive of  a  life  spent  in  hardships  and 
fati^ea ;  nor  any  esEpreasion  of  csre  or 
amoety  in  hia  conntenanoe.    On  the 
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eontiary,  hia  chedc,  thongh 
with  freqnent  expoeoie  to  the 
had  on  it  the  niddy  hue  of  heidth, 
whilat  a  smile  of  satisfoction  played 
about  his  mouth,  and  told,  for  more 
plainly  than  words  could  hi^ve  spoken, 
howperfootly  hefelt  himself  at  his  eaaeb 
How  different  ia  hia  appeaxanee  now  I 
Of  course  I  fdt,  aa  I  gaied  upon  hSm,  • 
tbat  an  army  under  his  command 
could  not  be  beaten ;  and  I  had  flr»- 
quent  opnortnnities  afterwards  of  per- 
oeivingy  now  far  such  a  feeUiig  goes 
towards  preventing  a  defeat.  Let 
troops  only  place  perfect  confidence  in 
him  who  leads  them,  and  the  sight  of 
him,  at  the  most  trying  moment,  is 
worth  a  fresh  brigade. 

In  compliance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lord  Wellington,  the  corpa 
halted  on  the  besntinil  green  hill 
which  it  had  atuined;  but  two  fViU 
hours  elapsed  ere  the  baggage  came 
up.  In  the  meantime,  1^  for  tfale 
peater  number  amongat  us,  myself 
included,  threw  ourselves  down  upon 
the  grass,  and  fell  fast  aaleep;  from 
which  we  were  not  aroused  till  the 
arrival  of  the  tenta  summoned  ua  to 
the  very  agreeable  occupation  of  boU« 
ing  our  kettles  and  preparing  break- 
fost.  This  was  quicklv  commenced ; 
and  having  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  we  dispelled  every  source  of 
annoyance  to  which  we  were  sulgect. 
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No.  XX. 

Schillbe's  Wilhxlm  Tell. 


WiLHELM  Tell  is  one  of  the  later 
and  favourite  tragediea  of  the  oelebra^ 
ted  Schiller,  known  in  this  country 
chiefly  aa  the  author  of  the  Robbers, 
a  drama  which,  in  Germany,  is  now 
considered,  as  it  was  by  himself  before 
hia  death,  aa  one  of  the  venial  errors 
of  his  youth.  In  maturer  years,  Schil- 
ler speculated  deeply  upon  the  nature 
of  the  tragic  art,  and  adopted  opinions 
very  difl^nt  from  those  which  ap- 
pear to  have  governed  the  composition 
of  his  earlier  works.  These  opinions 
it  were  needless,  and  probably  tedious, 
here  to  investigate ;  but  it  was  requi- 
site to  mention  the  chanee  of  our  au- 
thor'a  views,  by  way  of  preface  to  a 
piece  very  unlike  either  the  Robbkbs 


or  Cabal  and  Love.  Schiller  wrote 
several  tragedies,  constructed,  it  should 
seem,  according  to  various  theories,  suc- 
cesnvely  conceived  in  the  progress  of 
hisinquiries.  Of  these,  Wilh  elm  Tell 
has  been  deemed  the  best  calculated  to' 
be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers,  as  one  of  the  best,  as  most 
consonant  with  British  taste  and  feel- 
ings, as  national  in  its  subject,  and  ss 
a  decided  favourite  upon  every  Ger- 
man theatre,  even  upon  those  of  the 
most  arbitrary  states.  The  surprise 
which  this  last  circumstance  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  majr-perhaps  be  dimi- 
nished by  recollecting  that  the  Swiss 
champions  of  liberty  commemorated 
in  this  play,  sought  only  to  maintain 
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MtMMtkui  nghlB  mnd  pmyego^  «' 1^f atate's  dBrNng,"  cm  we««btoikr 

and  t/9  xetkt  vmbmiid  innov^olii ;  Wiihiiig  that  the  OennAii  iMVd>  how* 

mote  mpedaHhf  the  attempt  then  amn  ever  much  *'  Notiizift  and  SktOBespemv 

lam  by  thexeigniiig  Emperor^  Albert  were,  he  found,  the  HUne,"  bad  mther 

of  Aufltria,  to  tMsf er  the  alkyiance  of  imitated  his  protohfpe  in  studying  tlie 

the  Cantons  from  the  empire,  of  whieh  *^  mighty  mother  '^  netidf,  than  ctm* 

^y  tomed  a  part»  to  Iniown  honse ;  fined  his  ambition  to  eopying her  por* 

tui  attempt  which,  had  it  socoeeded,  traits  by  the  £n^ish  master, 

would  have  di^stidtdd.  the  Swiss  pnM  But  our  readers  would  judsn  for 


Vinoes  firom  the  condition  of  free  ira*  ihemaelTeB ;  and  we  will  no  longer 

penal  states,  to  that  of  mere  snbordi«  detain  them  with  preliminar/reAeo- 

nate  Taasal  dependeneieB.    A  ioTe  of  tions. 

liborty,  eo  mooified,  seems  to  be  oon*        The  tragedy  opens  with  a  sort  of 

aidered  as  innocuous,  even  by  despotic  emblematical  representation  of  ^  tb  • 

gvemments;  although  we  must  con-*  rious  modes  of  life  in  Switierknd, 
IS  that  some  rumours  have  lately  whidi  being  veiv  German,  and  certain- 
reached  us,  ef  sundry  corrections  and  1]^  >mt  at  all  Shakespearean,  we  will 
improTement8,whiehnavebeen judged  piye  in  full,  together  with  the  more 
needful  to  render  this sampleof  Swiss  mportant  scene  it  leads  to.  The  scene 
patriotism  quite  harmlees.  is  upon  the  Lake  of  Luoem,  and  com-* 
WiLHELM  Tell  appeare,  like Wal*  bines  rocks,  gladers,  green  ifidds,  ai^ 
x«BMSTZiK,  to  have  been  modelled  in  a  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  landscape* 

Seat  meaanre  after  the  fiuhion  of  out  The  nattmial  air,  the  Sansfdm  tanhes, 

storic  play  ;  and  the  imitation  of  is  pkjed  whilst  the  curtain  rises,  and 

Shakespeare  is  occasionally  too  cbvions  Jenm,  a  joung  fisherman,  who  is  dia- 

to  escape  the  most  careleas  reader*  In  covered  m  his  boat  upon  the  lake, 

trudi.  It  is  sometimes  so  dose,  that  not  sings  to  it 
idl  tbe  fervour  nf  onr  devotion  to 

The  lake's  dimpled  waters  to  bathing  invite ; 
On  fts  shore  sleeps  a  jondi  lapt  in  dretuns  of  delight, 
Whilst  he  hears  a  son  murmur 
Idke  flutes  in  the  air, 
lake  voices  of  angels  in  Faradisefair* 

But  when  he  awakes  from  his  soothing  repose. 
High  over  his  bosom  the  cool  water  flows  ; 
And  Irora  under  the  billow 
Resounds,  "  Thou  art  mine ! 
I  lure  the  fond  shepherd 
Where  suns  never  shine." 

(KuoNi  (fte  Herdsman  appears  upon,  the  hUi  and  einge-^Air, 
variation  of  the"  Kanz  des  Viaches," 

Farewell,  sunnv  Adds 
Where  my  cattie  nave  fed — 
The  herdsman  departs 
When  the  summer  has  fled ; 
We  haste  to  the  vale  1  We  return  to  the  mountain 
When  cuckoos  call  gaily,  and  birds  warble  sweety 
When  May,  genial  May,  ahall  dissolve  tbe  charm'd  fountun. 
And  eardi  yidld  new  flowers  to  the  wanderer's  feet. 
•  Farewdl,  sunav  flelds 
Where  my  cattle  have  fed— 
The  herdsman  departs 
When  the  summer  had  fled. 

(WssNi  ^  Hunter  appeare  upon  the  rock,  and  singt^^Air, 
Second  variation  ofihe  "Banz  dee  f^aehes.") 

The  lofty  crags  thunder,  and  totters  the  way 
Along  whidi  the  hunter  must  follow  his  prey. 
Undaunted  he  ventures 
O'er  heap'd  ice  and  snow. 
Where  Spring  is  a  atranger. 
Where  flowers  never  blow. 
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Underneath  moiuitaiif  miste  apreid,  a  am  wMmnU  ehone^ 
And  the  dties  of  men  are  cU8tinga!8h^i  no  nune^ 
Only  through  doudy  openiogpi 
The  world  can  he  tspj, 
Who-e  nnder  their  waten 
The  green  meaddwa  lie« 

(N.B.— The  metre  of  the  origiud  aongB  has  heen  slrictiy  fblkmed.) 

The  diitatU  scene  u  darkened.  A  limd  eound  if  heard/ram  the  Ieebef^>  The 
shadows  ofeiouds  pass  over  the  scenery.  Rnoni  comes  out  o/Ais  kut ;  WaaNi 
descends  from  the  rocks,  and  Kvovi  from  (he  ki&s,  eamrying  a  mUk^paU,  and 
foBowed  by  Seffi. 

RuodL  Haste^  Jenni ;  draw  the  boat  ashore ;  diapatdi ! 
The  dark  Lord  of  the  Valley  comes ;  hoarse  roar 
The  distant  ioe-peaka— Mytenstein*  pnts  on 
His  night-cap ;  and  from  out  the  Wetterloch* 
The  gost  blows  dulL    The  stonn  will  he  upon  us 
Ere  we  can  make  us  ready. 

Kuonu  Fisherman, 
'Twill  rain.   My  sheep  feed  keenly,  and  my  dog> 
Watchman,  tears  up  tne  ground. 

Wemi.  The  fish  are  playing^ 
The  water-hen  dives  deep ;  it  wiU  be  stormy* 

KuonL  Seppi,  look  out ;  is  all  the  herd  coHeeted  ? 

Seppi.  Brown  Liesel's  there ;  I  know  her  br  her  bell. 

KuonL  Then  all  are  safe ;  she  eyer  strays  the  farthest. 

RuodL  Herdsman,  your  bells  sound  sweetly. 

WemL  And  your  cattle 
Are  handsome.    Are  they  yours,  good  countryman  P  « 

Kuoni.  I'm  not  so  wealtny :— they're  my  noble  lofd's, 
The  Baron  Attinghausen's.    I  m  his  herdsman. 

Ruodi.  How  well  the  ribbon  decks  that  stately  cow ! 

KuonL  Ay,  and  she  knows  it  too.    She  leads  the  herd. 
Should  I  deprive  her  of  her  omamentd. 
She  would  not  feed. 

Ruodi,  That  is  impossible ! 
How  should  an  animal,  devoid  of  reason ...... 

WemL  That's  quickly  said,  but  we  bold  Chamois  hunters. 
We  know  tiiat  beasts  have  reasoning  faculties. 
The  Chamois,  ever  when  they  gp  to  feed. 
Station  a  sentinel,  who  pricks  ms  ears, 
And  when  the  hunter  comes  in  sight,  gives  notioe 
With  his  shrill  cry. 

Ruodi.  Go  you  now  homewards  ? 

KuonL  Yea. 
The  Alpine  pastures  are  exhausted  quite. 

WemL  Happily,  herdsman,  may  you  reach  your  home ! 

JTttoni.  I  give  you  back  that  wish ;  from  your  excursions 
Return  is  more  uncertain. 

Ruodi,  Who  comes  here. 
Running  with  breathless  speed  ^ 

Wemi.  1  know  him  weU— 

CoKBAO  Baumgartov  rush^  in. 

Baum.  For  Heaven's  sake^  fisherman,  your  boat ! 

Ruodi.  So,  so : 
Whence  all  this  niury  ? 
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Anm^  Launch  it  from  the  shore. 
Carry  me  over ;  you  will  save  my  life  ! 

Kutmu  Friend^  what  alarms  you  i 

Werm.  Who  pursues  your  steps  ? 

Baum.  to  Ruodu  0  hasten,  hasten !  They  are  dose  upon  me. 
The  horsemen  are  close  upon  Ttxe, 
And,  i^oidd  they  overtake  me,  I  am  lost. 

Ruodi.  Why  do  the  Boldiers  follow  you  ? 

Baum.  First  save. 
And  after  question  me. 

Wemi.  .You're  stain'd  with  hlood. 

Baum.  Th'  Imperial  Governor  of  Rossberg. 

Kuonu  Fly  you 
From  Wolfenchiessen? 

Baufn.  He  will  harm  no  more. 
I've  slain  him. 

AU  starting.  Mercy,  Heaven !    What  have  you  done  ? 

Baum,  What  every  freeman  in  my  place  had  done ! 
I  have  but  exercised  a  husband's  right 
'Gainst  him  who  vn-ong'd  my  honour  and  my  vidfe. 

Kuani.  How  ? — Had  the  Governor  injured  your  honour  ? 

Baum.  God  and  my  trusty  hatchet  intercepted 
The  peipetration  of  his  foul  design. 

Wemi.  Did  you  then,  with  your  hatchet,  cleave  his  head  ? 

Kuoni.  OhteUusall!  You  will  have  ample  leisure 
Whilst  he  unmoors  his  vessel  from  the  shore. 

Baum.  As  I  was  felling  timber  in  the  woods. 
My  wife,  in  death-like  agonies,  came  running ; 
She  said  the  Governor  was  in  our  house. 
Had  first  required  she  should  prepare  a  bath. 
Then  more,  and  unbecoming  a  chaste  wife. 
She  had  escaped,  and  fled  to  me  for  help— 
I,  even  as  I  was,  I  hurried  home. 
And  slew  him  with  my  hatchet  in  the  bath. 

WenU.  You  acted  rightly — none  can  blame  the  deed. 

Kuoni.  The  tyrant !— He  has  now  the  just  reward. 
Long  merited,  at  Unterwalden's  hands. 

Baum,  The  fact  was  noised  abroad  ;  I  was  pursued — 

Good  God !— even  whilst  we  speak we're  losing  time ! 

(^Thunder  and  lightning^ 

Kuani.  Come,  boatman,  hasten  ;  bear  this  worthy  man 
Across  the  lake  to  safety. 

Ruodi.  'Tis  impossible ! 
A  fearful  tempest  now  is  gathering. 
And  you  must  wait. 

Baum.  Great  God !  I  cannot  wait ! 
Each  instant  of  delay  teems  with  destruction. 

Kuoni.  In  God's  name  venture !  All  are  bound  to  aid 
Th'  unfortunate,  and  all  may  prove  like  need. 

{launder,  lightning,  and  wind.) 

Ruodi.  The  tempest  rages,  and  the  lake  swells  high ; — 
'    I  cannot  steer  against  the  winds  and  waves. 

Baum.  {clasping  his  knees.)  May  God  so  aid  you  as  yon  pity  me ! 
Wemi.  Boatman,  be  merciful !— nis  life's  at  stake. 

Kuoni.  Consider,  he's  a  husband  and  a  father ! 
Ruodi.  And  have  not  I,  like  him,  a  life  to  lose  ? 
And  am  not  I  a  husband  and  a  father  ? 
1.00k  at  the  breakers,  at  the  eddying  waves  ;— 
See  how  the  waters  boil  up  from  th'  abyss ! 

Gladly  would  I  pNserve  the  worthy  man,  .    

But  'tis  impossible — ^you  see't  yourselves. 
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JBImMi.  {SMkm^ng.)  llieii  most  I  fUl  a  Tietiiii  to  my  fbes. 
E'en  whilst  I  gase  upon  the  shore  of  tafety ! 
'Tit  there— 4ny  eves  ean  reaeh  it,  and  my  Toice  * 

Re-echoes  firom  the  coast-^There  is  the  boat 
That  might  cotttey  me  orer,  and  I  here 
Most  Ue,  deapairing,  helpless ! 

Kwmi,  Wno  comes  now? 
Look  out ! 

Wemi.  Tis  William  Tell  of  fiurglen  comes. 

William  Tkll  comer  tn  with  his  er^ub&w. 

TOL  Who  is  it  cries  so  piteondf  for  help? 

KuonL  A  man  of  Akell^  who,  in  the  de&nce 
Of  his  wife's  honour,  has  slain  Wolfenschiessen, 
The  King's  deputed  Governor,  at  Rocaherg. 
The  Royal  horsemen  chase  him  dose,  ana  he 
Entreats  to  be  oonTey'd  across  the  lake^-^ 
The  boatman  fears  toe  storm,  and  will  not  yenture. 

Ruodu  Let  William  Tell,  an  able  helmsman,  say, 
If  this  be  weather  to  attempt  the  passage  ? 

(Violent  thunder;  the  wansee  eweU high,  and  hfreakfrightfaUy,) 
Shall  I  plun^  headlong  in  the  iaws  of  hell  F-* 
None  in  their  sober  senses  would  put  off. 

7b0.  The  bra?e  man  thinks  but  litUe  of  himself;— 
Confide  in  God,  and  aave  the  perseeuted. 

iZifodi.  For  those  within  the  port,  'tis  easy  talking.^ 
lliere  is  the  Tessel,  there  the  lake  hefore  you  ;— 
Venture  yourself. 

TdL  The  billows  may  have  mercy — 
The  Governor  has  none.-^Attempt  ft,  boatman. 

Kuoni  and  Wemi.  Oh  save  him  I  Prithee  save  him  I 

RuodL  Though  he  were 
My  brother,  or  the  ofikpring  of  my  loins. 
It  wore  impossible  t    To-day's  the  feast 
Of  Simon  and  of  Jude,  when  still  the  lake 
Rages,  and  claims  its  wonted  sacrifioe. 

TelL  There  is  no  profit  here  in  idle  words; 
Tune  presses,  and  the  man  must  be  assisted. 
Say,  boatman^  will  you  venture? 

Ruo^  No,  I  cannot 

TelL  In  God's  name  be  it,  then  I  Give  me  the  boat : 
'  I  will  attempt  it,  with  what  skill  I  have. 

Kuoni.  Excellent  Tell  I 

Werm.  See  there,  the  gallant  hunter ! 

Bourn*  You're  my  preserver — ^my  good  angel.  Tell  ? 

TeU,  I  may  preserve  you  from  the  Governor, 
The  tempest's  perils  ask  a  different  arm ; 
Yet  are  you  safer  in  the  hands  of  God 
Than  those  of  men.    (  To  Kumi.)  Good  feUow-countryman, 
Should  I  here  meet  the  fkte  to  man  allotted. 
Comfort  my  wife ;  tell  her  I  did  but  that, 
I  could  not  leave  undone.  {Springs  into  the  boat,) 

Kuoni.  You,  who're  accounted 
A  master-steersman,  dare  not  undertake 
What  Tell  has  ventured. 

Ryodi.  Better  men  than  I 
Rival  not  Tell ;  there  is  not  in  the  range 
Of  the  whole  mountain  region  such  another. 

Wemt,  {who  ha*  climbed  ujpon  the  rocki.)  Now  he  puts  off— God  be 
thy  aid,  bold  sailor ! 
See  how  the  vessel  tosses  on  the  waves ! 

Kwmi,  {On  the  *Aor«.)  The  flood  swells  over  it^— I  aee't  no  longer  I— 
Yet  stay, 'tis  there  M;8in !  How  powerfully 
The  brave  heart  holds  his  coune^  and  stiems  the  breakers ! 
Vol.  XVIL  «  R 
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Seppi.  Here^  At  full  gallop,  come  the  royal  honeiiMii ! 

Xionu  "Tis  they  l-r-This  of  a  tnith  was  help  at  need. 

{A  troop  ofLandenbergM  horsemen  come  on.) 

Fini  Horseman.  Deliver  up  the  murderer  we  seek  1 

Second  Horseman.  This  way  he  came — ^in  vain  would  you  oonoesl 
him.   , 

JTttOiit  and  RuodL  Whom  mean  you,  soldiers  ? 

FirH  Horseman.  {Perceiving  the  boat.)  Hell  I — What  is't  I  see  ? 

fVemi.  Is't  him  there  in  tl^  hoat  you  seek  ? — ^Ride  on— 
Lay  in  your  spurs ;  you  yet  may  overtake  him. 

Second  Horseman.  Curse  on't,  he  has  escaped  us ! 

First  Horseman,  {ToKuoni  ondRwodi.)  Ay,  hut  you, 
Who  have  assisted  him,  shall  pay  for  it ! 
Fall  on  their  herds !  Tear  down  their  cottages ! 
Put  all  to  fire  and  sword !  «  (  T%etf-go  out  hastibf.^ 

Seppi.  Oh,  my  poor  lamhs !  {Runs  out  after  them.S 

Kmni.  Can  I  not  save  my  herds  ?  {Follows.) 

Wemi.  The  Savages! 

Ruodi,  {Wringing  his  hands.)  Father  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  when. 
When  wilt  thou  send  us  a  deliverer !  {They  follow.) 

^The  next  scene  transports  us  to  the  canton  of  Schwy tz,  where  a  long  con- 
versation upon  the  state  of  the  country  takes  place  hetween  Werner,  Staanscfaer, 
and  his  wife  Gertrude.  Present  evils  and  future  dangers  are  amply  discussed  ; 
and  occasion  is  taken  to  display  the  hanp^  and  independent  conoition  of  the 
wealthy  peasant-proprietors,  who  hold  tneur  estates  in  fief  directly  of  the  Em- 
peror, 

Even  BO, 

As  hold  their  lands  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  husband,  however,  seems  to  think  it  better  to  endure  everything,  than  to 
incur  Uie  hazards  of  war.  The  wife  takes  the  more  spirited  side  of  the  argn« 
ment,  and  enforces  it  so  powerfully,  that,  in  the  end,  Staufl&cher  detennines 
to  visit  the  Canton  of  Un,  and  there  consult  with  Walter  Furst,  and  the  Ba- 
ron of  Attinghausen, 

Who,  though  of  noble  family, 

Tet  loves  the  people,  honouring  antique  customs, 

upon  what  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances.  As  they  are  withdraw- 
ing to  prepare  for  his  Journey ,  William  Tell  arrives  with  his  protege ^  whom,  he 
delivers  over  to  Staunacher's  hospitality. 

We  now  return  to  Uri,  where,  in  the  village  of  Altdorf,  we  find  a  fortseis 
building,  to  command  the  country,  of  which  William  Tell  remarks. 

What  hands  have  built,  hands  can  destroy ;  the  house 
_    Of  liberty  stands  there,  {pointing  to  the  mountains)  founded  by  God ! 

In  this  scene  we  have  a  representation  of  the  miseries  and  cruelties  belong- 
ing to  the  services  of  villeinage,  somewhat  analogous  to  a  slave-driving  exhi- 
bition. The  well-known  hat  is  then  introduced,  and  the  Governor  Gessler'i 
proclamation,  commanding  every  one  to  approach  it  with  bent  knee,  and  head 
uncovered,  is  read.  In  the  mi^t  of  all  Uus  come  Tell  and  Stauffiicher,  and, 
as  Schiller  seems  to  have  lahoured  earnestly  to  show  his  hero's  perfect  freedom 
from  revolutionary  principles,  we  will  give  their  dialog;ue. 

Tdi.  You  have  your  answer,  so  farewell,  good  Werner. 
Staujff:  Where  go  you  ?  Do  not  hasten  from  me  thus. 
TeU.  My  house  reijuires  the  presence  of  the  father. 
Staujff:  My  heart  is  heavy,  I  would  talk  with  you. 
TelLA  heavy  heart  cannot  by  words  be  lightened, 
Staujgr.  But  words  conduct  to  deeds. 
Tea.  The  only  deed 
Suiting  the  times,  is  sQence  and  endurance.* 
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Skmf.  SbaD  we  endiife  what  is  itilolenble? 

7V0.  These  haughty  raters  nerer  goyem  long. 
When  ftom  the  dan  ah?ss  the  feitipest  bursts^ 
His  fire  the  lailar  onencnesy  and  bis  ship 
Steers  towards  tiie  nsTen,  whilst  the  mighty  spurit' 
Stalks  hannleaB^  well  nigh  trackless,  o'er  the  earth. 
Let  evenr  one  live  stillf  in  his  home ; — 
Fotwer  gladly  leaves  the  peacefiil  man  at  peaee. 

Sttt^,  Behereyoathat? 

TVOTTIm  very  serpent  stings  not. 
If  nnproToked. — ^The  tyrants  will  grow  weary 
Of  penecntion,  if  the  laud  be  quiet. 

Siauf.  We  might  do  much,  if  we  but  hdd  together. 

TdCln  shipwieek,  rinffly,  each  man  best  escapes. 

Siaaffl  Desert  you  coldly  thus  the  common  cause  } 

TdL  "Us  best  that  each  rely  upon  himself. 

Stwiff*  When  they're  unitea,  e  en  the  weak  prove  mighty. 

TVl/T  Ay,  but  the  strong  is  mightiest  alone. 

Siauf.  Then  if  the  country,  in  despair,  should  arm 
For  her  defence,  she  must  not  count  on  you  ? 

3\90.  Tell  rescues  the  fidl'n  lamb  ftom  the  abyss. 
And  think  yon  he  can  e'er  forsake  his  fiiends  ? 
In  your  ddiberations  leaf  e  me  out ; 
'TEs  not  for  me  to  ponder,  muse,  and  doubt. 
But,  when  my  country  calls,  and  points  the  deed. 
Tell  shall  not  foil  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Pell  and  Stauffiicher  then  separate,    upon  a  sli^t  fault,  had  sought  refuge 
sad  the  scene  concludes  by  a  work-    in  Furst's  nouse.    From  his  conoeu* 


n's  foiling  off  the  roof  6li  the  for-  ment  he  overhears  Staufikcher  infom 
tnas  that  is  in  promss ;  by  ^e  run-  his  friendly  host— in  the  course  of  a 
nins  in  of  the  I^y  Bertha  of  Bra-  detail  of  the  craelties  exercised  by  the 
nedc,  a  Swiss  heiress,  under  the  guar-  Imperial  vicegerents— that  the  Gover- 
dianahip  of  Gcssler ;  by  her  offering  nor  Landenberg  had  summoned  his, 
money  to  save  the  foUen  man's  lifo ;  Melchthal's  fother;  to  deliver  up  liis 
and  laatly,  by  a  violent  philippic  offending  son  to  lustice,  and  upon  the 
against  Austrians,  nobles,  and  gold,  old  man  s  refbsu,  had  caused  his  eyes 
from  the  stone-masons  employed  in  to  be  put  out,  and  had  ccmfiscated  ids 
building.  whole  pnmerty.  The  agonised  son 
The  fourth  and  last  scene  of  the  rushes  fortn  from  his  refuge,  to  in- 
first  act,  contains  the  proposed  con-  quire  the  particulars,  and  we  will  in- 
snltation  upon  the  condition  of  public  sert  his  first  speech  of  lamentation 
a&irs  between  Werner,  Staufikcher,  over  his  fother  s  misfortune,  which 
and  Walter  Furst.  A  third  interlo-  possesses,  we  think,  considerable  beau- 
cutor  takes  part  in  the  discussion,  ty.  We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
This  person,  a  young  man  of  Unter-  introductory  stage  directions,  remark- 
walden,  named  Melchthal,  having  fled  ing,  en  passant,  that  German  authors 
from  his  home  to  avoid  the  severe  pu-  appear  to  entertain  a  verv  mean  opi<* 
nishment  inflicted  by  the  governor,  mon  of  their  actors'  intellects. 

Oh !  the  eye's  light,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
It  is  the  noblest,  dearest !  Every  being 
Lives  upon  light,  ay,  every  happy  creature— 
The  very  plant  turns  joyful  to  its  rays — 
And  he  must  sit  in  night,  groping  about 
In  everlasting  darkness !  Never  more 
Shall  he  enjoy  the  meadow's  tender  green. 
The  flow'ret's  melting  colours,  nor  &e  bright. 
The  roseate  tints  of  me  high  mountain-snows. 

To  die  is  nothing ^But  to  live  deprived 

Of  sight,  is  misery  indeed ! 
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It  can  scarcely  be  neomwry  tpfttle, 
that  the  youth's  revengeroi  ax^our 
Btimulates  Staufl^her'a  manlv  xmo- 
lation,  and  Anally  '  erbean  the  cau« 
tion  of  age  in  Furat.  The  latter  pro- 
poles  to  consult  the  nobles ;  but  Mdch- 
thal  vehemently  objects,  and  Stauffii^ 
cher  observes  that  the  nobility  ave  Bot 
yet  as  much  oppressed  as  the  peasant- 
ry, but  will  doubtless  assist  when  they 
see  the  land  in  arms.  It  is  Anally  de« 
termined  that  each  shall  find  ten  as« 
sodates  in  his  own  oanton,  and  that 
the  whole  thirty-three  shall  assemble 
at  night,  in  a  very  retired  meadow» 
named  Rutli ;  and,  after  a  very  Ger- 
man dasping  of  hands,  in  augury  of 
the  union  of  their  Canton^  they  weft^ 
rate. 

The  second  Act  opens  in  the  baro- 
nial mansion  of  the  Lords  of  Alting- 
hausen;  and  after  a  few  lendieB  of 
the  patriarchal  manners  of  the  Swiss 
nobles,  we  are  presented  with  a  kxng 
dialogue  between  the  Baron,  a  vene- 
rable old  man  of  eighty-five,  and  bis 
nephew  and  heir,  Uhrick  of  Rudens, 
a  youth  who  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  pomps  and  splendours 
of  royalty.  The  undo  wgea  him  to 
break  his  connexion  with  we  Govern- 
or, and  d^ote  himself  to  the  defmse 
and  protection  of  his  native  land  ;  his 
exhortations  to  patriotism,  and  eak>- 

gles  of  Switierland,  despite  their  pro- 
xky,  are  apirited  and  poetical.  The 
nephew,  in  r^ly,  professes  a  thirst  of 
ikme  not  to  be  gratified  amidst  the 
obscurity  of  his  paternal  valleys,  and 
alleges  all  the  spedous  arguments  by 
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whidi  the  wciak  are  inditced  to  sab- 
mil  tatnely  te  a  powerful  invader. 
The  undo  then  aims  thai  Ulrick  is 
not  governed  bv  the  motiveir  which  he 
brings  forward,  bul  sedooed  by  the 
charms  of  Bsrtha  of  Bmnedc,  and 
warns  him  that,  although  the  beauti- 
ful hdreas  be^  held  out  to  him  aa  a 
hire,  she  will  not,  in  the  end,  be  be- 
stowed upon  his  simplidty.  The  ne- 
phew goes  off  withmil  answering,  and 
the  Baron  ends  the  scene,  with  a  fine 
Urade  against  medem  degeneracy. 

We  now  eome  to  the  scene  of  the 
oonlUeracy  at  Rutli ;  and  although  it 
be,  to  borrow  an  American  expression, 
somewhat  leogthy,  we  ahall  maert  i^ 
inasmuch  as  lo  omit  i^  in  a  play  fi 
the  deliverance  of  Switierland,  would 
be,  if  not  quite  omittiBg  the  pan  of 
Hamlet,  aoeording  to  me  announce- 
ment of  the  oouBlry  play-bill,  at  least, 
omlltinff  (he  transactions  of  Runny- 
mede,  m  a  history  ctf  King  John. 
Beside^  if  not  strikingly  dramatic, 
acoording  to  ear  ideaa,  it  ia  interesting^ 
by  its  fragments  of  Swiss  history  and 
Inidilion,  bv  ita  iUustratimis  of  the 
habits  of  life,  induced  bj  the  nature 
of  the  oonntij,  and  by  ita  thoNOgh 
Gennaniam,  if  we  may  be  aUowed  to 
coin  such  a  word* 

The  minute  deacaiption  of  the  eee- 
nery  we  ahall  omit,  and  merdy  inform 
our  readers,  that  the  Unterwaloen  party 
are  the  first  to  arrive,  and  Mddilhal, 
before  the^  *PP^  ^^  the  stage,  qieaks. 
The  occasional  imitation  of  ttie  nij^t- 
scene  in  Brutus's  gard^,  in  Jtruus 
Cmuam,  we  need  hardly  point  out 


MMithal.  The  mountain  pass  now  opens ;  fiillowme; 
I  know  that  rook,  and  the  email  cross  it  iMars— 
WeVe  reach'd  the  goal,  we  are  at  RutlL 

WinkeltUd.  liaten  I 

Sew*  'Tis  empty. 

Meier.  Here  we  find  no  countrymen ; 
We  Unterwalders  first  are  at  our  post. 

ilfsM.  How  goes  the  nig^t? 

Baumgarten.  Upon  the  SeUsberg.* 

{neBeaetm^Waiehmeiiealiaeeeccndhour.    AdiHaU 
beUisheard. 

Jfeier.  Peace, hark] 

Burkhardt  The  mass-bell  in  the  forest  chapd  ; 
Across  the  lake  from  SchwyU  how  sweet  it  duoies! 

Klaue.  The  air  is  dear,  that  bears  the  sound  so  fiir. 

Meldi.  Let  some  go  gather  wood,  and  light  a  fire 
That  may  blaie  Ugh  agaiaal  our  comrades  come. 

{T\eo  men  go  out. 


The  name  of  a  mounuiii. 
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JSmo.  It  is  a  lovdr  moonlighl  Digbl ;  ihe  kiw 
lies  tnuiqiiil  as  a  mmor. 

Bwrk.  btir  SdxwftM  frisnds 
Will  haTe  an  easy  paassge. 

WtnkeL  Ha!  Look  there! 
Look  then!  Do  voanotsse? 

Mefer.  What  sboald  m  see  ? 
Aj,  ib  good  tnith,  a  lainbow  in  the  ni^t ! 

MehL  The  moonbeuns  fiuhion  it. 

Kiau9.  A  wondxtma  sign  I 
Msny  now  living  ne'er  saw  moonlight  rainbow. 

iSifioa.  'Tis  double ;  there's  a  fainter  bow  abore. 

Bourn,  A  boat  now  passes  underneath  the  ardi. 

Meieh.  Stauflbcher's  bark ;  ne'er  did  that  worthy  man 
Weary  his  friends  with  waiting. 

{GouwUk  BaumaarUnr4o  tk^  9hof. 

Meier.  They  of  Uri 
Are  the  most  dilatory. 

Burk.  They  must  take 
A  long  and  ti»ioiis  mountain  path,  to  dkeat 
Their  GoTemor's  sospidoos  watdiftilness. 

{iMuring  this  time  the  two  mem  haee  Ughied e  fire  m  the mitkUe 
qfihe  meadow.  • 

Mach.(mtheskere.)  Who  goes  there  ?  Give  the  word! 

SiauffaAer,  {behw,)  Friends  of  the  country ! 

{AUgo  to  the  baek  of  the  etage  tQ  receive  tie  new  eemere.  Stavf- 
FACHxa  and  tern  othere  land/rem  the  beat, 

i<tf.  Welcome! 

SxAurr ACMBa  and  Mblcht^i Al  eome  forward,  wkiiei  the  rmt  remain  gtteting 
each  other  at  the  bade  of  the  Stage. 

Meldk.  Oh  worthy  Stauffiidier  I  I'to  seen 
Him,  who  never  more  can  look  upon  ma 
I've  laid  my  hand  upon  his  darken'd  eyes. 
And  have,  from  dioae  cxtingnish'd  suns,  drank  in 
Burning,  insatiable  desire  of  vengeance. 

Sia^.  Not  veogeance-<»'Tis  not  to  avenge  the  past, 
fiat  fttture  evils  to  prevent,  we  meet. 
— ^Now  say,  what  have  you  for  the  common  cause 
In  Unterwalden  done?  How  many  gain'd  ? 
How  think  the  peasantry  ?  And  how  did  you 
Yourself  escape  the  snares  of  treachery  ? 

JfeJdb.  Across  the  fearful  mountain  of  Surenne, 
Across  wide^spreading  fields  of  desert  ice. 
Where  sound  there's  none  except  the  vulture's  cry, 
I  reach'd  the  Alpine  pasture  gnrounds,  where  meet 
Tlie  herdsmen  from  the  Engdber;^  jmd  Uri, 
And  greeting,  let  their  cattle  feed  m  comtaMOi  .. 
In  the  wild  foaming  torrent  that  poutm  down 
From  the  eternal  ice,  I  quench'd  my  thirst ; 
I  rested  in,  now  empty,  summer  shealings, 
Lsndkrd  and  guest,  until  I  resch'd  th'  abodes 
Of  living,  social  men.    EVn  those  bne  vuUeys 
Already  rang  viith  the  atrocity-*- 
—The  late  committed-— end  my  suflSnrings 
Procured  me  pious  reverence  in  each  hut 
I  visited  upon  my  pilgrimage. 
I  found  these  upright  souls  full  of  resentment 
Against  these  new  oppressions  of  our  rulers : 
For  even  as  their  Alps  from  sge  to  s^e 
Have  heme  the  self-same  herbs,  theur  rivers  flow'd 
Along  the  self>same  beds,  the  very  clouds 
13 
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And  winds  foUow'd  undiaotfeably  one  oonne^ 
£y'n  ao  unaltet^d  haye  old  tormi  and  cuatoms 
Come  down  from  ancestor  to  late  deaooidant ; 
They'll  notendure  to  see  bold  innovation 
Intrude  on  old  hereditary  usage. 
They  gave  me  their  hard  hands^  down  from  the  walls 
Th^  reach'd  their  rusty  swords,  and  when.  I  named 
Those  names  amidst  the  mountains  holiest. 
Your  own  and  Walter  Furst's>  then  in  dieir  eyes 
Lighten'd  glad  consciousness  of  Tslour.    What 
You  should  judge  right  they  swore  to  execute. 
They  swore  to  foUow  you,  ev'n  unto  death. 
Thus  hunring,  safe  beneath  the  sacred  iheiter 
Of  hospitahty,  from  fium  to  farm, 
I  reach  d  my  native  valley,  where  wide*s[iread 
My  kindred  dwell ; — ^Ana  when  I  found  my  father. 
Plundered  and  blind,  lying  on  stranger's  straw. 
Living  on  alms  of  charitable  men— - 
Stauj:  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Mtlch,  No,  I  did  not  weep ! 
I  wasted  not  in  helpless  tears,  the  strength 
Of  mv  hot-burning  anguish.    In  my  breast 
Deqplv  I  lock'd  it  as  a  costly  treasure. 
Ana  tnoug^t  of  nothing  but  of  action,  action ! 
I  crept  through  every  mountain  cleft  and  finure. 
No  vale  bo  hidden  it  escaped  my  search, 
rVice-dadfc 


£v'n  at  th'  eternal  GieUcher'e^  ice-dad  foot 

I  sought  and  found  cabins  inhabited. 

And  wheresoe'er  my  venturous''  foot  could  reach 

I  found  abhorrence  of  this  tyranny. 

For  even  there,  upon  the  utmost  vei^ 

Of  living  nature,  where  the  sti^ning  earth 

No  longer  vields  to  culture,  even  there 

Plundm  tne  av'rice  of  our  governors. 

With  stinffing  words  I  rous^l  the  inmost  spirit 

Of  these  ^n  hmbmen — Heart  and  soul  Uiey're  ours ! 

Stauffl  In  little  time  you  have  achieved  sreat  things. 

Melch.  I  have  done  more — What  our  bold  peasants  dread 
Are  those  two  fortresses,  Rossberg  andLSamen  ; 
Shelter'd  behind  their  battlements,  the  foe 
Securely  sits,  and  ravages  the  land. 
Hieir  strength  with  my  own  eyes  to  ascrrt.^In 
I  went  to  Samen,  and  exploW  tl».  ra^t  «•. 

Stauffl  Souii^ht  you  the  ti,,;...  .r  !ii-,  vt.  v  .  ai  r 

Mdrl    ]|.  pi'  rv.i  garb  disrvi^dl,  thitter  1  went, 
Ai.vi  at  f  is  tlvcIs  paw  the  t-iovcrnor. 
JuJge  if  I  knovv  ID)  feelii\4s  to  cuntn>l ! 
t  saw  rny  en**iT^;^  uiid  Blew  liim  not. 

Staujffl  Your  boldness  was  indeed  by  1  ortune  favour 'd. 

(  Tur  other  cou  bynuu  come  forward  to  tkim* 
But  tell  me  now  wlint  upright  friends  you  bring. 
V     T.et  nil  kiu.Av  all,  in  ];.  itn  t  confidence 
Th.tt  atttrwnrds  wc  i'.  «y  u  itoid  our  hearts. 

M'i'-r,  JxccllLuiman!  Through  the  three  provinces 
Who  knows  not  thee?  Meier  of  Samen,  I, 
And  this  my  nephew,  Struth  of  Winkehried. 

Stauffl  You  speak  no  unknown  name ;  a  Winkelried 

*  The  Oemian  name  fbtglaciere^  which,  there  being  no  coiiesponding  Engtidi  worii 
hM  been  preserved,  in  preference  to  using  another  equsOy  foreign  cxpressioii. 
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Deitioy'd  the  dngoo  in  the  WeOer  marshy 
Puichasiiig  victory  eren  with  his  life. 

WhUcel*  My  anoettor^  most  worthy  Stauffiicher. 

JfeM.  (j^iwing  two  men,)  In  Yilleinage,  upon  the  convent  lands 
Of  En^heig,  thne  dwell  behind  the  forest, — 
Yon  will  not  scorn  them  for  their  servile  state, 
Becaoae  they  live  not  free-men  on  the  land 
Like  na  ^ — ^They  love  their  country,  and  they  hear 
Agood  report. 

Stauff.  (to  hath.)  Give  me  your  hands !  Let  him 
Eigoynia  happiness  who  owes  not  service 
To  any  upon  earth ;  but  honesty 
In  all  conditions  thrives. 

JTunn.  Here's  Master  Reding, 
Our  former  Landamman. 

Meier,  I  know  him  well ; 
My  adversary  who  contends  with  me 
For  an  inhentance.    Good  Master  Reding, 
We're  foes  before  our  judges, — ^here  we're  friends. 

(,Tkey  shake  haruU,) 

Stauff:  That's  frankly  spoken. 

WivM,  Hark!  They  come;  I  hear 
The  horn  ofUri. 

{To  the  right  and  left  armed  men  appear,  deecending  Hie  rocke 
with  hnteme,)  » 

ffane.  See  the  worthy  nriest. 
The  pions  minister  of  Goa,  comes  with  theiA. 
He  shrinks  nor  from  the  terrors  of  the  niffht. 
Nor  fhnn  the  arduoua  way.^-A  faithful  shepherd 
Watdiing  his  flock. 

Baum.  Next  comes  the  Sacristan, 
And  Walter  Furst ;  but  William  Tell  I  see  not. 

Waltbe  Fubbt  and  ten  ethere  come  down  fnm  the  Mountaine,    The  whole 
thirtg^three  aesemble  round  the  Fire, 

Furst,  So  must  we,  on  our  own  inheritance. 
On  our  paternal  soil,  like  murderers 
Steal  secretly  together,  and  beneath 
The  ahades  of  night,  whose  darksome  cloak,  or  guilt. 
Or  black  conspiracy  shunning  the  light. 
Alone  should  cover,  must  we  cautiously 
Seek  those  just  rights,  that  are  as  pure  and  clear 
As  is  the  noontide  sun's  resplendent  beaip. 

Meihh,  Be  satisfied  that  what  dark  night  has  brooded, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  shall  meet  the  sun. 

Rosselman,  the  Priest,  Confederates,  hear  words  that  God  inspires ! 
In  substitution  for  a  lawful  diet 
We  are  assembled,  and  may  represent 
The  universal  nation ;  let  us  then. 
According  to  the  ancient  usages 
Practised  in  happier  times,  rule  our  proceedings. 
What  in  our  meeting  is  irregular, 
Otir  bitter  need  must  justify — Our  God, , 
Wherever  justice  is  OMerved,  is  present ; 
And  here,  beneath  his  Heav'n  we  stand. 

Stauff:  Be'tso; 
According  to  old  usages  proceed. 
And  through  night's  darkness  our  good  cause  shall  shine. 

MM^  Our  numbers  are  imperfect,  but  all  hearts. 
And  our  beat  men,  are  here. 

Hunn.  Our  bo(^  are  wanting. 
But  their  contents  are  on  our  hearts^engraved. 
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Mossa,  Then  form  the  ring,  and  plant  the  swords  of  power 
Within't. 

ffan».  First,  take  the  Landamman  his  post^ 
And  station  his  associates  at  his  side. 

Sacristan.  Three  provinces  are  present ;  which  ei^oys 
The  right  to  give  a  chief  to  this  assembly  ^ 

Meier.  Uri  and  Schwytz  may  for  that  right  contend, 
We  men  of  Unterwalden  yidd  it  freely. 

Melch.  We  yield  it   We  are  the  petitioners 
Who  call  upon  our  stronger  friends  for  help. 

Staujf:  Let  Uri  take  the  sword  then ;  Uri's  banner 
'  Precedes  our  own,  upon  the  solemn  march 
To  Rome,  for  the  imperial  coronation. 

Furat.  The  honour  of  the  sword  belong  to  Schwy  tt. 
Since  we  from  Schwytz  all  boast  our  origin. 

Roeeel.  This  gen'vous  controversy  let  me  end ; 
Schwytz  shall  in  council  lead>  Uri  m  war. 

Furet,  (aiving  the  eword  to  Stauffacher.)  ReodYe  it,  then. 

^tauffl  Not  unto  me,  to  age 
That  honour's  due. 

George.  Ulrick  the  smith  is  oldest. 

Haru.  The  man  is  worthy,  but  not  free  by  birth  ; 
No  villain  can  be  judge  in  Schwytz. 

Stauff.  Is  not 
Our  farmer  Landamman  amongst  us  here  ? 
Seek  you  a  worthier  than  Irel  Reding  ? 

Furst.  Be  RediuR  of  our  diet  president.' 
You  who  agree  wiu  me,  hold  up  your  hands. 

{AU  hM  up  their  right  hande.) 

Reding,  {advancing  into  the  centre.)  I  cannot  lay  ray  hand  upon 
our  books : 
Therefore,  by  those  eternal  stars  in  heaven^ 
I  swear  I  will  not  deviate  from  strict  justice ! 

{The  two  Swords  are  placed  before  him,  a  eirde  is  formed  rofmd 
him  ;  Schwytz  in  the  middle,  Uri  on  the  right,  Unterwalden 
on  the  left.    He  stands  leaning  upon  his  battlo'^word,) 
Now  say,  wherefore  the  mountain-races  meet 
Here,  on  the  lake's  inhospitable  shore, 
In  the  dark  hour  when  spirits  walk  the  earth  ? 
Say,  what  the  purport  of  the  new  alliance 
We  here  contract,  beneath  the  starry  sky  ? 

fitauff.  (coming  forward.)  Tib  not  a  new  alliance  we  eontraet; 
Tis  an  old  union,  form'd  by  our  forefathers. 
We  would  renew.    Observe,  confederates ! 
Although  the  mountains  and  the  lake  divide  us. 
And  each,  a  separate  people,  rules  itselt^ 
Yet  are  we  but  one  race,  sprung  from  one  blood. 
And,  from  one  home,  tc^ether  we  came  here. 

Winkd,  Then  truly  do  our  ancient  legends  tell 
Hiat  we  from  distant  regions  wander'd  hither  ? 
Prithee  impart  what  of  tne  tale  you  know, 
Strengthemng  our  new  alliance  with  old  ties. 

Stauff.  Hear,  then,  what  hoary-headed  herdsmen  tell : 
A  mightv  nation  dwdt  far  north  from  hence. 
And  sufl^r'd  from  a  famine  grievously ; 
The  people,  in  their  need  assembling,  order'd 
That  each  tenth  citizen,  by  lot,  should  quit 
His  country.    They  obey'd !    A  mighty  army. 
Husbands  and  wives,  lamenting,  towards  the  sun 
They  went,  fighting  their  way  through  Germany, 
Rven  to  these  mountains ;  nor  upon  their  march 
They  wearied,  till,  within  a  savage  valley. 


Where,  aittidtt  meadows^  now,  the  Muotto  flows. 

They  itood.    No  traces  there  of  men  appeur'd ; 

SsTO  that  one  hut  stood  lonely  on  the  snore. 

Where  sat  a  ferryman,  for  passengers 

Fistiently  waiting.    But  the  lake  swell'd  high 

Its  hiUows,  nor  allowed  the  wanderers  passage* 

More  closely  then  they  view'd  the  land,  beheld 

The  richness  of  its  forests  and  its  fountains, 

And  almost  deem'd  it  their  loved  native  country^ 

With  that  they  fix'd  to  settle  there;  they  buUt 

The  good  old  village  Schwytc,  and  many  a  day 

Of  weary  toil  endured,  ere  they  subdued 

The  stnmg,  wide-spreading  roots  of  the  old  forest 

Then,  when  the  sou  no  more  could  feed  their  numbers. 

They  traversed  the  black  mountain  far  as  Weisaland, 

Where,  hid  behind  th'  eternal  waU  of  ice. 

Another  nation  speaks  another  tongue. 

They  built  the  village  Stans,  beside  the  Kemwald» 

Hie  viUage  Altdorf,  on  the  Reuss's  banks— 

But  ever  mindful  of  their  origin, 

Amidst  the  many  tribes  of  Ibreigners 

Who  have,  sinoe  then,  establish  d  colonies 

Throug^ut  the  land,  the  men  of  Schwytz  remain 

Distingmsh'd.    Heart  and  blood  proclaim  themselves. 

{Giving  his  hands  to  right  and  left.) 

Haui.  Oh  yes,  yes!  All  are  of  one  blood,  one  heart  1 

AU,  {taking  hands.)    We  are  one  people,  and  will  act  in  unison ! 

Sta^,  The  other  nations  bear  a  foreign  yoke  ; 
They  have  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
Nay,  on  cnlr  borders  dwell  there  some,  who  stoop 
To  render  villein-services,  bequeathing 
Their  ddldren  slav'ry  aa  their  heritage. 
But  we,  who  from  the  pure  and  ancient  stock 
Of  Schwyts  are  sprung,  untainted  hold  our  freedom ! 
We  never  bent  the  knee  to  princes,  we 
Chose  freely  the  protection  of  the  Emperor. 

Rossd.  It  was  the  Empire  that  we  nreelv  chose 
Our  ffusrd  and  our  protection :  'tis  express  d 
Clearly  in  Emperor  Fredric's  ancient  charter. 

StoMf.  Witnottt  a  sovereign  not  the  freest  men 
(  Can  live ;  there  must  be  a  superior  judge 
By  whose  decision  strife  may  be  appeased. 
Thence,  for  their  lands  reoover'd  from  the  waste. 
Our  ancestors  did  honour  to  the  Emperor, 
The  Lord  of  Grermany  and  Italv ; 
And,  like  the  other  freemen  in  nis  empire, 
Thev  swore  to  render  him  the  warrior  s  service. 
For  tis  the  single  duty  of  the  free 
To  guard  the  empire,  that  protects  themselves. 

Mekh,  All  beyond  that  is  slavery. 

Staujr.  Whene'er 
The  feudal  armv  march'd,  our  fathers  foUow'd 
The  Emperor's  nanner,  and  his  battles  fought ; 
In  arms  they  guarded  him  through  Italy, 
To  place  upon  his  Inrow  th'  Imp^ial  crown ; 
At  home,  by  their  old  laws  and  usages. 
Gladly  they  ruled  themselves.    The  Emperor's  right 
Waa  only  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  such 
As  merited  to  die.    For  that  he  named 
Some  mighty  Count  inhabiting  our  land, 
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Who,  wben  a  crime  was  yfrrott^t,  was  tnmmon'd  hitlier ; 
Where,  in  the  face  of  day,  in  open  air. 
Simply  and  plainly,  without  fear  of  men, 
V   He  spoke  the  lentence  of  the  law.    What  proof 
Is  here  of  slavery  ?    If  any  deem 
My  words  erroneous,  let  him  better  speak* 

George.  'Tis  as  you've  said.    No  arbitraiy  power 
Was  e'er  endured  amongst  us. 

Stauj:  We  refused 
Obedience,  even  to  the  Emperor, 
When,  favourinff  the  Church,  he  wrested  justioe. 
For  when  the  Abbot  of  Einsiedlen  daim'd 
Those  Alps,  dut  from  the  earliest  times  our  herdft 
^   Had  {Mutuxed— on  an  old  Imperial  charter. 
Granting  the  unown'd  waste  unto  the  Abbey, 
He  grounded  his  pretensions— As  it  seem'd. 
The  former  Monks  conceal'd  our  name  and  being— « 
We  answer'd  boldly  thu»— *'  That  ancient  charter 
Was  fraudulently  gain'd  ;  no  Emperor 
Can  grant  our  property,  and  if  the  Empire 
Deny  us  justice,  on  our  mountains  we 
But  little  need  the  Empire  f'^Thus  our  fathers 
Spake; and  shall  we  endure  the  novel  yoke 
Of  shame  ?  Shall  we  from  foreign  vasnls  bear 
What  ev'n  the  mishtiest  Emperor  to  us 
Dared  not  propose  r  With  our  own  industry 
This  soil  we  have  created, — the  old  wood. 
That  was  a  dwelling  but  for  hetm,  have  we 
Transform'd  into  a  residence  for  men. 
The  Dragon-brood,  that,  threatening,  venom-sweO'd^ 
Possess'd  our  marshes,  we've  destroyed.    The  fogs. 
That  darkling  hung,  over  unwholesome  swamps, 
We  have  dispersed ;  have  burst  the  hardest  rocks. 
And,  for  the  traveller,  over  the  abyss 
'Have  led  a  path  secure.    The  land  is  ours,' 
By  centuries  of  possession,  and  shall  now 
Tlie  servant  of  a  foreign  Lord  presume 
To  come  and  forse  us  fetters^  do  us  shame. 
Upon  our  own  iimeritance  ?  Have  we 
Against  such  tyranny  nor  help  nor  hope? 

{Agitaiioj}  amongst  ihepeofJe.y 
No,  there's  a  limit  to  the  despot's  power. 
When  the  oppress'd  can  find  nor  law  nor  justice. 
When  his  hard  burthen  grows  intolerable, — 
Then,  in  bold  confidence,  he  turns  to  Heaven, 
From  thence  down-snatching  his  eternal  rights. 
That  there,  above,  reside,  inalienable, 
Uninjurable,  as  the  stars  themselves ! 
Then  does  the  old,  primeval  state  of  nature 
Return,  when  man  stood,  unto  man  opposed. 
Our  last  reliance,  when  all  others  fail. 
The  sword,  is  given  us — ^lawfully  may  we 
Our  chiefest  treasures  guard  from  violence ; — 
And  here  we  stand  the  bulwarks  of  our  country ! 
Here  stand  we  to  defend  our  wives,  our  chiMren  F 

411,  {clashivg^  their  iwords.)    Here  stand  we  to  defend  our  wivci^ 
our  children ! 

^esHi.  Yet  ere  you  draw  the  sword,  reflect  maturely. 
Ye1(  may  all  peaceably  be  with  the  Emperor 


OmeliideiL    Speak  a  ungle  word,  and  ttraig^t 
llie  very  tyranta  who  oppresa  yoa  now« 
Wm  lawn  upon  you.    Do  what  is  reqoind, 
Acnounoe  the  Empire  and  acknowledge  Auatria. 

ffans.  What  says  the  prieit?    To  Austria  do  homage! 

Burk.  Hear  him  not! 

WinM.  'Tifi  the  counsel  of  a  traitor. 
His  country's  foe ! 

Reding.  Be  calm,  confederates ! 

Sewa.  After  such  wronn,  submit  to  Austria  I 

Klaus*  To  nolaice  shall  we  yidd  what  we  refused 
Todemency^ 

Meir.  So  doins,  we  were  slsTes, 
And  merited  our  lot ! 

Hans.  Whoever  names 
Submission  to  proud  Austria  shsll  forfeit 
AU  rights  of  free-bom  Swiss.— Landamman,  I 
Demand  that  this  be  the  first  general  law 
We  here  decree. 

Mekh.  Be't  so.  Who  speaks  of  yielding 
To  Austria  shall  all  rights,  all  honour  foneit  I 
None  shall  reoeiTe  him  to  nis  social  hearth. 

Aa,  {holding  up  their  right  handi.)  We  will:  that  this  be  Uw  \ 

Redingy  (after  a  paiue.)  The  law  nas  passed. 

Roim.  Now  are  you  free,  this  law  confirms  you  so. 
KcTer  shall  Austria  wring  firom  us  by  force 
That  which  her  kindly  vfomuf  fail'd  to  win. 

Joet-WeUer.  Proceed  we  with  the  business  of  the  Diet. 

Reding,  Confederates,  have  all  gentle  means  been  tried  f  » 
Is't  sure  the  King  knows  all  ?  Our  injuries 
Can  never  be  his  will. — One  last  attenq>t ! 
Let  us  convey  our  sufferings  to  his  ear. 
Before  we  draw  the  sword.    £v'n  when  most  just 
The  cause,  still  violence  is  terrible ; 
And  God  asButs  only  when  man  d^iies. 

Stauffacher  (to  Himn.)  'Tis  now  your  part  to  speak. 

Hunn.  I  went  to  Rhemfeld, 
Bearing  to  the  Imperial  Court,  complaints 
Of  the  oppressions  of  these  irovemors. 
And  claiming  that  fresh  Charter  of  our  rights. 
Which  ev'ry  Prince  at  his  accession  grants. 
I  found  there  messengers  from  many  cities 
Of  Suabia's  States,  and  of  the  Rhine's  rich  banks. 
Upon  like  errands.    AU  received  their  parchments. 
And  joyfully  tum'd  homewards.    I,  your  l^nvoy, 
Waa  to  the  Counsellors  referr'd,  and  they 
pismiss'd  me  with  this  empty  consolation : 
The  Emperor  at  present  had  no  leisure, 
But  at  some  future  time  would  recollect  us. 
As  I,  dejectedly,  nass'd  through  the  Halls 
Of  this  rieht  royal  Castle,  far  apart 
I  saw  Duke  John  of  Suabia  stand  in  tears ; 
With  him  the  Lords  of  Wart  and  Tsgerfeld. 
They  call'd  me,  and  thus  spoke :  Bedreas  yourselves ; 
Expect  no  justice  from  die  Emperor. 
Does  he  not  rob  the  son  of  his  own  brother. 
Detaining  from  him  his  inheritance  ? 
The  Duke  claims  his  maternal  property, 
Urginff  he's  ctf  full  age,  and  now  in  person 
Shoula  rule  his  Stales  and  sulyects.    The  reply  } 
The  Emperor  placed  a  garland  on  his  head. 
And  said  that  was  the  ornament  fbr  youth ! 


Mam.  Yoa'?;^  heard.    Expect  not  from  the  Emperor 
Justice  or  law !  We  must  reoress  oundTes. 

Reding.  Nought  else  remainB.    Now  counsel  how  we  best 
May  happfly  eroct  our  purpose.  ' 

JFiirsi,  {advancing  into  the  ring.^  We 
Seek  to  throw  off  aohorr^d  constraint ;  the  rights. 
Which  from  our  fathers  we  inherited^ 
We  would  maintain ;  but  cherish  no  desire 
For  lawless  innovation.    To  the  Emperor 
Remain  what  is  the  Emperor's  due ;  and  he 
Who  to  a  Lord  owes  fealty,  discharge 
His  yassal-duties  iustly. 

Meier.  I  hold  lands 
In  yassalage  of  Austria. 

Furet.  Continue 
To  render  Austria  all  due  services. 

Jost'Weikr.  I  to  the  Lord  of  Rappersweil  pay  foil. 

FursL  Continue  to  discharge  his  just  dCToanos. 

Roeed.  I  am  sworn  servant  to  our  Lady  of  Zurich* 

Furet.  Perform  your  bounden  duty  to  the  cloister. 

Stauff.  I  hold  no  fief  but  of  the  Empire. 

FurH.  Do 
What  must  be.  done  ;  no  more.    The  governors^ 
With  all  their  instruments,  we  will  expd^ 
And  level  with  the  dust  their  fortresses. 
But,  if  it  be  possible,  well  shed  no  blood.. 
Prove  to  the  £mperor,  that  alone  constrain'd 
By  hard  necessilyj  have  we  refused 
Tne  duties  of  obedience  and  submissioB  r 
And  if  he  sees  us  steadfastly  remain 
Within  the  bounds  of  justice,  haply  wisdom 
May  quell  his  anger ;  since  a  nation  arm'd 
That  moderates  its  rage,  awakes  respect 
In  every  enemy. — 

Redinf.  But  how  proceed  ? 
Our  foe  IS  arm'd,  and  will  not  peaceably 
Give  wQj. 

Stttuff.  He  will,  beholding  us  in  arms  ; 
We  must  surprise  him  ere  he  be  prepared. 

Meier.  Easily  said,  but  difficult  to  do. 
•  Two  powerful  lortresses  command  the  country. 
Protect  the  enemy,  and  wOI  become 

Rig^t  dangerous  diould  the  Emperor  invade  us.  ' 

Rossbera  and  Samen  must  be  master'd  both. 
Ere  in  the  provinces  a  sword  be  drawn. 

Stauff:  Deky  thus,  and  the  foe  will  be  forewam'dr 
We  are  too  numerous  for  secrecy. 

Meier.  There  dwells  no  tndtor  in  the  Forest  States^ 

JRoeeeL  Zeal,  in  its  warmth,  proves  often  indiscreet; 

Furet.  Altdorfs  stronffbold,  if  we  procrastinate. 
Will  be  completed,  and  the  Governor 
Farther  seciu«d. 

Meier.  You  think  but  of  yourselves ! 

Sacriitan.  Ton  are  unjust 

Meier.  Areweuigustr  Dares  Uri 
Thus  slander  Unfeerwalden  ^ 

Reding.  On  your  oaths 
Preserve  the  pMoe ! 

Meier.  Ay,  if,  with  Uri,  SchwytiT 
Be  leagued  against  us,  we  must  needs  submit 

Reding.  I  must  reprove  yon  in  the  Diet's  namr. 
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For  that  your  noleiioe  diBtorbt  its  order. 
Bo  we  not  all  uphold  theaelf^same  cause  ? 

mnkek  Twere  host  untO  the  Christniaa  FestiTal 
Defer  our  enterprise.    'Tis  then  the  costom. 
That  all  inhahitants  shoold  to  the  castle 
Bear  presents  fo  the  Governor.    So  may 
Ten  or  a  doien  men  within  the  walls 
Aawmble  unexpectedly,  concealing 
Sharp  blades  about  them,  that  may  to  their  staves 
Be  quickly  join'd,  since  none  may  enter  arm'd 
The  fbrtress.    Onr  main  strength  may  ambush'd  lie 
In  the  adjoining  forest,  and  so  soon 
As  the  first  few  are  masters  of  the  gates. 
Burst  forth,  u^Km  the  sounding  of  a  horn. 
From  their  oonoealmenta :: ^  the  castle's  ours ! 

Mekh.  Ill  undertake  for  Rossbeig.    In  that  castle 
A  maiden  dwells  who  lores  me ;  easily 
I  can  persuade  ha:  to  affix  a  ladder, 
T"  admit  my  nightly  visit.    Once  above, 
111  introduce  my  fiiends. 

Radiifig*  Is  tms  delay 
The  will  of  all  here  present  ? 

(  Hie  greater  part  hold  tip  their  handi  ;  Stauffhdter  e&unti  (Aem.) 

Stauff:  It  is  carried 
By  twenty  against  twelve. 

Furet.  Upon  the  day 
Appointed,  if  the  casiles  fall,  ftom  mountain 
To  mountain,  must  the  signal  fires  convey 
Th'  intelligence;  the  peojie  in  a  body. 
Must  then,  at  every  province's  chief  place, 
Assemble  sudden ;  and  the  Governors, 
When  they  behold  how  seriously  we  arm. 
Believe  me,  will  rgoioe  to  shun  the  contest. 
And,  peaoduUy  escorted,  to  retire 
Beyond  onr  frontiers. 

SUuiffl  'Tis  from  Gessler  only 
I  dread  resistance — ^Formidably  he 
With  horsemen  is  surrounded ;  without  blood 
He  will  not  ^uit  the  field,  and,  even  expdl'd. 
He  will  remain  a  fearful  enemy. 
'Tis  hard,  almost  'tis  dangerous,  to  spare  him. 

Baumgarten.    Where  desperate  is  the  danger  be  my  post  I 
To  William  Tell  I  owe  my  rescued  life; 
And  in  my  country's  cause,  now  that  my  honour 
I  have  preserved,  and  satisfied  my  heart. 
Would  gladly  risk  it. 

Reding*  Patient  wait  th' occssion ; 
The  proper  seascm  brings  the  proper  measure. 
Leave  something  to  the  hour.    But  lo !  whilst  we 
Our  solemn  diet  hold  by  night,  the  mom 
Has  ruddied  o'er  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 
Quick  let  us  separate,  before  the  Sun 
Betray  us  with  his  radiance. 

Furtt.    Do  not  fear; 
Darkness  withdraws  but  slowly  firom  these  valleys. 

{AU  involuntarUsf  take  of  their  haU,  and  gaze  reverently 
upon  the  davm.) 

Roeeel.    Here,  by  this  holy  liffht,  which  first  greets  i 
Before  those  nations  who,  beneaUi  our  feet 
Residing,  hardly  draw  their  painful  br^th. 
Amidst  the  baneful  smoke  and  fog  of  cities-^ 
Swear  we  the  oath  of  this,  our  new  alliance^ 
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—-We  swear  to  form  a  nation  all  of  brothen. 
Whom  nor  distress  nor  danger  shall  divide ! 

(AU  prueni  repeat  his  words,  kMiMg  up  tkmr^fingers,) 
We  wiU  be  nree  as  our  forefathers  were. 
And  swear  to  die  rather  than  tive  enslaved ! 

{AUrwpetUasb^fre.) 
We  swear  to  place  our  confidence  in  God, 
And  not  to  tremble  at  the  power  of  man ! 

(AU  repmUas  hsfire,  and  embraee  mA  oAer.) 
Stauf,  Now  each  take  quietly  his  separate  way. 
And  jom  his  friends,  his  kmdred  I    Let  the  benUBun 
.   Winter  his  herd  in  peace,  find  silently 
Gain  new  confederates  to  our  cause.    Endure 
What,  till  tb'  appointed  time,  nrast  be  endured ! 
Suffer  the  tyrants  to  increase  their  reckoning, 
Till  the  great  day  of  retribution  comes, 
KqMiying  general  and  private  debts. 
Let  every  man  restrain  his  own  just  rage. 
And  each  revengeful  wish  sternly  control ; 
For  he,  whom  selfish  injuries  now  engage. 
Betrays  the  mighty  cause  that  claims  his  heart  and  soul  1 

{Whilst  they  separate  in  three  different  ways,  in  serious  iranquiU 
Uty,  the  Ormestra  plays  a  soiemn  air*  The  scene  remains  open, 
presenting  the  spectade  of  sunrise  upon  M«  Jee  Mountains,) 

This  solemn  music  and  sunrise  serve  to  fill  up  the  entre-^icte;  and  the  ihizd 
act  opens  in  William  Tell's  cottage-garden,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the 
hero,  in  his  domestic  character.  His  diildren  are  at  play ;  his  wife  is  engaged 
with  her  needle;  and  he  himself  is  occupied  in  repaiiing  his  hous^-door. 
Having  finished  his  job,  he  lays  aside  ms  tools,  with  the  economical  re- 
mark, *'  The  axe  at  home  oft  spares  the  carpenter."  A  conversation,  unin- 
terrupted by  their  respective  avocations,  takes  place  between  the  married  cou- 
ple, concerning  the  adventurous  spirit  which  Tell,  by  his  style  of  education, 
is  encouraging  in  his  boys.  The  wife,  Hedwige,  remarks,  "  Not  one  will  live 
contentedly  at  home."    To  which  TeU  answers 

Neither  can  I, 
Wife ;  nature  for  a  shepherd  form'd  me  not 
I  resUessly  must  chase  some  flying  object. 
And  only  then  do  I  enioy  my  life 
Right  heartily,  when  aauy  gain'd  anew. 

Hedwige,  And  of  the  wife's  anxie^  ne'er  think, 
Wlio  looks  in  sickening  anguish  for  ncr  husband. 
The  tales  our  servants  mongst  themselves  relate. 
Of  thy  advent'rous  spirit,  fill  my  soul 
With  terror.    At  each  parting,  my  poor  heart 
Trembles,  lest  thou  diottld*st  ne'er  return.    I  see  thee^ 
"     .  Bewilder'd  amidst  savage  ioe-bnilt  mountains, 
Attempting,  o'er  the  rilled  rock's  deep  chasms, 
A  failing  spring ;— see  the  recoiling  chamois 
Drag  thee  along,  entangled  in  its  fall, 
Down  the  steep  precipice ;— see  the  laioine,* 
Hurled  down  by  tempests,  whelm  thee  in  its  eoaTse-^ 
The  treacherous  mountaip-ice,  beneath  thy  foot. 
Give  way  and  swallow  thee,  buried  alive 
Within  its  horrible  abyss.    Alas! 
Death,  in  a  thousand  changing  fonns,  besets 
The  daring  Alpine  hunter  1    ^^  a  trade 

-  . 

*  The  Gennan  indigenous  name  for  AvoUtncket  retained  for  the  same  reason  as 
Cletaeher* 
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UnUcM'd,  leadingito  foUowen  to  the  golf 
Of  utter  deM»Utioii. 

Tea.  He  who  looks 
Axound  him  cheerly,  with  undondfid  eye, 
TniBtiii^  in  God  and  in  his  active  streiigth, 
EasQy  nds  himself  of  need  and  danger. 
The  mountains  daunt  not  who  were  bom  upon  them. 

After  a  few  more  sententious  observations,  for  our  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  William  Tell  is  somewhat  apophthc«matical  in  his  ordinarv  conversation, 
he  declares  his  intention  of  ^ng  to  Altdorf,  to  visit  his  father-m-law,  Walter 
Furst.  Hedwige  entreats  him  to  absent  himself  from  Altdorf,  untU  the  go- 
vernor, who  especially  hates  him,  shall  have  left  it;  or  at  least,  if  he  will  go, 
not  to  take  his  cross-bow  with  him.    He  answers — 

My  right  hand's  lamed  when  I'm  without  my  bow; 

And  farther  urges  that  the  governor  will  let  him  alone,  because— 

It  is  not  long  ago 
That  my  chase  led  me  through  the  savage  vallev 
Down  which  the  Schachen  pours  its  torrents,  wnere 
No  trace  of  man  appears.    There,  as  I  trod 
My  solitary  path,  along  a  track, 
Wnenoe  'twas  impossible  to  turn  aside,— 
For  steep  above  me  rose  a  wall  of  rock. 
And  underneath  fiercely  the  Schachen  roar'd,— 
Sudden  the  Governor  appear'd  before  me. 
He  was  alone,  as  I  was ;  there  we  stood, 
Man  against  man,  and  close  beside  th'  abyss. — 
When  first  the  ooble  gentleman  beheld  me. 
And  knew  'twas  I,  whom,  for  a  trifling  fault. 
He  had  so  lately  mulcted  heavily. 
And  saw  me  striding,  with  my  good  cross-bow. 
Hastily  tow'rds  him,  he  tum'd  pale  as  death ; 
His  knees  denied  their  service,  and  I  thought 
He  would  have  fallen  'gainst  Uie  mountain  side. 
Then  I  felt  pity  for  him,  and  approach'd. 
With  a  respectful  air,  saying,  'Tis  I, 
Lord  Governor.    He  coiud  not  force  a  sound 
From  out  his  lips,  but  dumblv,  with  lus  hand. 
He  motion'd  me  that  I  should  go  my  ways. 
I  left  him,  and  dispatch'd  his  train  to  help  him. 

Hedwige.  He  trembled  at  thy  sight  ?^Alas !  Alas ! 
Thou  saw'st  his  weakness ;— that  hell  ne'er  forgive. 

Notwithstanding  this  judicious  remark  of  Hedwige,  who  certainly  disco- 
vers more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  her  huslMnd,  Tell  nersists  in  go* 
ing  to  Altdorf,  and  takes,  not  only  his  croes-bow,  but  likewise  his  eldest  son 
Walter,  with  him. 

The  next  scene  is  between  DIrich  of  Rudeny,  and  Bertha  of  Bruneck.  He 
declares  his  love ;  the  lady  scorns  his  passion,  upbraiding  him  with  his  dege- 
Deracy,  in  deserting  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  wearing  the  gilt  shackles  of 
Austria.  He  tells  Bertha,  as  his  old  unde  had  previously  told  him,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand  that  he  submitted  to  Austria ;  and 
ahe  answers,  equally  confirming  Baron  Attinghansen's  conjectures,  that  her  pro« 
perty  exdtes  too  much  cupidity,  to  allow  of  her  hand  being  bestowed  upon 
tiim.  The  young  beauty  s  exhortations  prove  more  efficacious  than  the  grey* 
beaded  nobleman's,  and  Rudeny  becomes  an  ardent  patriot  There  is  much 
ability  shown  in  this  scene,  as  indeed  there  is  in  everything  Schiller  has 
written ;  but  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  a  drama  of  this  description,  a 
love  afiTair  bstwe^  persons  neither  connected  with  the  main  business  of  the 
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play,  die  ocmfederstioii  at  Rutli^  nor^  like  William  Tell,  rendend  by  dream- 
stanoes  the  principal  inBtrument  of  efiecting  the  liberatioii  there  plotted,  ap- 
pears  to  us  wholly  oat  of  ite'  place,  and  rather  more  d  /a  Franftiue,  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  leal  German  poet. 

We  now  come  to  the  graod,  apple-shootins  scene.  But  oar  extracte  from 
this  tragedy  have  ahready  extenddt  to  such  a  length,  and  so  many  passages  of 
superior  interest  remain  behind,  that  we  must  reserve  Gessler's  act  of  capri- 
doos  tyranny,  and  its  consequences  to  the  tortured  fkther,  for  oar  next  num- 
ber. 


OnOHERTT  ON  IRISH  SONGS. 


There  is,  I  perceive,  a  diandina- 
tion  becoming  very  visLble  on  the  part 
of  the  Engfish,  to  believe  us  Irish 
people,  when  we  tell  them  that  thev 
know  nothing  about  us.  They  look 
upon  it  as  a  sort  of  affiront,  and  yet 
nothing,  is  more  true.    And  as  exam- 

fie  is  much  better  than  any  theory, 
shall  just  b^  leave  to  prove  my  as- 
sertion, by  that  they  put  into  our 
mouths  when  they  thmJc  fit  to  write 
as  Irish. 

The  first  book  I  lay  my  hand  on 
will  do.  It  is  a  collection  of  Irish 
songs,  published  in  London,  without 
date,  printed  by  Oliver  and  Boyd.*  It 
contains  all  the  popular  Irish  songs 
which  vou  hear  sui^;  at  the  theatres, 
public-nouses,  VauxhaU,  and  other 
such  fadiionable  places  of  resort. 
There  are  ninety  of  them  in  all,  and 
I  shall  patiently  examine  these  spe- 
dmens  of  Irish  wit — these  would-be 
floweis  of  the  Hibernian  Parnassus. 

The  first  song  is  a  fl;reat  favourite. 
The  Sprig  of  Shillelah,  and  it  is  not 
much  amiss.  It  contains  an  immen- 
dty  of  blarney  to  us,  which,  of  course, 
is  psiatable.  I  suspect  the  author  of 
never  having  been  m  Ireland,  never- 
theless, fifom  these  lines  :^- 
.  *'  Who  has  e*er  had  tlie .  luck  to  see 
Donnybrook  fair. 
An  Irishman  all  in  his  gloiy  is  there ;" 
for  I  have  had  the  "  luck"  to  see  that 
fair,  and  I  never  could  see  any  glory 
in  it.  It  is  a  paltry  thin|^  if  com- 
pared with  Bartaolomew  fair,  or  any 
of  the  great  fairs  of  London ;  and  like 
them  is  a  nuisance  which  gathers  the 
blackguard  men  and  women  of  a  me- 
tropous,  to  indulge  in  all  kinds  of 
filth.  I  should  call  it  the  worst  spe- 
dmen  of  Ireland.  Would  a  Scotch- 
man think  his  national  character  would 
be  favourably  exhibited  by  a  collec- 
tion of  the  cadies  and  baker-boys, 
^d  gutterbloods  of  Edinburgh,  with 


their  trulls  ?  And  as  Dublin  is  three 
times  the  size  of  Edinburgh,  the 
sweepings  of  its  streets  must  be  three 
times  as  disgusting.  The  squalid 
misery,  too,  iimich  is  mixed  up  with 
tbe  drunken  riot  of  the  fairs  of  Don-  ' 
nybrook,  has  always  been  quite  re- 
volting to  my  eyes,  and  I  should  ra- 
ther see  the  magistracy  of  Dublin  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  it,  than  hear 
silly  song-wnters  using  their  rhymes 
in  Its  panegyric. 

The  next  is  Faddy  MacShane's 
Seven  ages ;  a  stupid  parody  on 
Shakespeare.  A  great  knowledge  of 
Ireland  is  shewn  here.  Mr  MacShane, 
it  appears,  was  a  native  of  Ballvpo- 
reen,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  laily  Uiere 
—but 
**  She  asked  me  just  once  that  to  see 

her  Fd  come. 
When  I  found  her  ten  children  and 

husband  at  home, 
A  great  big  whacking  chairman  of  BaU 

lyporeen  !'* 
Now  Ballyporeen,  Heaven  bless  it,  ia 
a  dirty  village,  of  about  fiftv  houses, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bjlwortn  moun- 
tains, as  you  enter  Tipperary,  on  the 
mail-coach  road  from  Cork  to  Dublin. 
When  I  passed  through  it  last,  the 
only  decent-looking  house  I  saw  there 
was  the  inn ;  and  a  poor  one  enough 
even  that  was.  I  leave  it  to  youndf 
to  judge  what  a  profitable  trade  that 
of  a  chairman  would  be  in  such  a 
place  as  that ;  or  how  probable  it  ia 
that  a  woman  with  a  husband  and  ten 
diildren  could  pass  ofi^,  incog.,  as  nn- 
married,  upon  a  native.  You  would 
walk  fnnn  one  end  to  the  other  of  it 
in  three  minutes. 

Again  he  tells  us  that 
**  I  turned  servant,  and  lived  with  the 

great  justice  Pst, 
A  big  dealer  in  p'ratoes  at  Ba]1yporsea« 
With  turtle  and  venison  be  lined  his  in* 

side, 
Ate  so  many  fat  capons,"  &c. . 
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■omewhere  aboat  the    poi !  Boodles !  why^  fioodlet  !•  a  dub 
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price  of  three  half*pence  a-stone  in 
BaJHypamm,  and  thej  are  onltiyatBd 
by  alnioet  e7ery  one  in  it;  bo  that 
this  excellent  justice  had  a  fine  mer- 
diandixe  of  it  As  for  turtle>  I  ima«i 
gine  that  the  name  of  it  was  never 
beard  of  in  the  Tillage ;  indeed,  as  Tifi- 
peiary  is  quite  an  inland  county,  it 
must  be  a  rarity  to  every  part  of  it— 
and  capons !  I  am  quite  sure  the  dish 
is  unknown  altogether.  Thebardshews 
great  knowledge  of  the  Irish  magis- 
tracy^  even  by  the  way  he  mentions 
his  justice-justice  Pat! 

We  have  then, 
«  There  was  an  Irish  lad— Who  loved  a 

cloistered  nun.'* 
A  good  eoDg,  and  perhaps  Irish.  One 
verse  is  lil»  the  idiom.    When  the 
hero  oould  not  get  at  his  mistress, 
"  He  stamped  and  raved,  and  sighed  and 
piayed. 

And  many  times  he  swor^ 
The  devil  bum  the  iron  bolts ! 

The  devil  bnm  the  door !" 
Then  follows, 

«  Molrooney's  my  name,  Tm  a  comical 
boy, 

A  tight  little  lad  at  Shillelah, 
St  Fatrick  wid  whisky  he  suckled  me. 

Among  the  sweet  bogs  of  Killalah.*' 
I  must  protest  that  I  never  heard  the 
word  "  joy"  so  used  in  Ireland  by 
anybody,  and  yet  it  is  a  standing  ex- 
pression put  into  our  mouths  by  every 
writCT  of  Irish  characters.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  Killalab,  I  am  ignorant.  We 
have  Killalah  in  Connaught,  but  it 
fhymes  to  tallow.  But  apropos  of 
rhymes,  listen  to  those  put  into  Mr 
Mulroone/s  mouth, 
«<  But  thmks  I,  spite  of  what  flime  and 

glory  ^e^tfeolA, 
How  conceited  I'd  look  m  a  i|ne  laurel 

'  wreatkf 
Wid  my  band  in  my  mouth,  to  stand 
piddng  my  teeth." 

I  flatter  mysdf  that  the  '^  comical 
boy**  would  say  bequaith  and  wraith, 
rhyming  to  faith,  and  never  think  of 
screwing  up  his  mouth  to  squeezing 
these  into  bequeeth  and  wreeth. 

Of  Dermot  and  Sheelab,  I  shall 
only  quote  the  diorus, 

^Beam,  bum,  boodlk,  loodle,  loodle. 
Beam,  barn,  boodle,  loodle,  loo." 
Pretty  writoig  tha^--aIld  vei^  much 
on  a  par,  in  point  of  sense  and  mterest, 
with  Barry  Cornwall's  humbugs  to 
AppoBor— rather  more  murical  I  own. 
But  is  it  Irish  ?  Negatur.  I  deny  it 
Vol.  XVII. 


of  good  hum-drum  gentlemen,  kept 

by  Cuddington  and  Fuller,  at  81,  St 

James  Street;  but  not  particularly 

Hibernian.     A  chorus  in  the  same 

taste  concerning  them^  ivould  run 

thus, 

*'  Bow,  wow,  boodle,  noodle,  doodle. 

Bow,  wow,  boodle^  noodle,  pooh !" 
Close  following  comes  Paddy  O'Blar^ 
ney,  a  misnomer  on  the  uoe  of  it. 
Blarney  is  a  village  and  baronial  cas- 
tle. You  might  as  well  say,  Sawney 
M'linlithgow,  or  Archy  O'Goosedubs. 
The  song  is  a  brutal  attempt  at  wit, 
and  mode-Irish,  ex.  gr* 
*<  I  found  one  who  lamt  grown-up  JbAnoi 
to  writer 

Jost  to  inish  gay  Paddy  O'Blsmey." 
Jolmen!  what's  that?  Put  for Jdn/^- 
men,  I  suppose.  This  fellow  had  a 
fresh  idea  of  the  tongue.  Suchaword 
never  was  hesrd  smong  us.  By. the 
way,  our  plebeians  generally  say,  jin- 
tlemen,  tnough  the  folks  who  write 
for  us  think  otherwise. 

Hear  the  next  bard, 

'*  I'm  a  ipomical  fellow."— 
EnpoMsant,  I  may  remark  that  I  never 
heard  any  one  say  he  was  a  comical  • 
fdlow,  tKat  he  did  not  prove  an  ass, 
and  the  rule  holds  here, 
<*  I'm  a  eomical  fellow,  I  tell  you  no  fib, 
And  I  come  from  the  bogs  of  KiUaley ;" 
a  various  reading,  I  suppose,  of  the  ce- 
lebrated unknown  district,  commemo- 
rated in  another  song,  by  the  name  of 
Killalah. 
"  You  see  I'm  the  tiling  by  the  cut  of 

nay  jib. 
And  they  christen'd  me  Teddy  O'Reilly." 

Observe  the  name  O'Rdlly  rhytnes 
plainly  to  "lughly."  AskforOlRaly 
anywhere,  and  you  will  not  be  under- 
stood. But  the  Christian  name  is 
equally  destructive  to  its  Irish  preten-' 
smns.  Teddy!  a  Cockney  vulgarism 
for  Edward,  and  that  too  confined  to 
the  raff  of  Cockaigne.  Thady  is  a  com- 
mon Irish  name,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  the  abbreviation  of  Thaddeus,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  apostles,  according 
to  Saints  Matthew  and  Mark,  but 
Teddr  is  unheard  of.  Yet  it  occurs 
in  half  a  dozen  songs  of  this  volume. 
What  part  of  the  world  the  next 
song  comes  from,  needs  no  ghost  to  tell 
us.  One  rhyme  will  denote  it. 
«  As  the  board  they  put  oat  was  toonsr. 

row  to  qmarter. 
The  first  step  I  took  Iwas  in  such  a  tot^ 

terr 
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It  in,  vou  see,  marked  with  the  in* 
delihle  ounned  Cockney  blot,  and,  in 
all  probability,  inrooeeds  from  the 
pen  of  Leigh  Hunt.  An  Irishman  who 
soonds  the  R  as  fiercelv  as  ever  that 
canine  letter  rung  from  human  organ, 
oould  never  have  been  guilty  of  it 

Cushlamachree,  which  succeeds,  is, 
'tis  said,  fh>m  the  |ien  of  Carran,  and 
the  first  verse  is,  I  think,  a  good  and 
warm  one. 

*^  Dear  Erin,  how  sweetly  thy  green  bo- 
som rises, 
An  emerald  $eimtke  ring  of  ike  tea ; 
Saeh  blade  of  tliy  meadowa  my  Jiithfol 

heart  prizes, 
Thott  Qneen  of  the  West-«the  worid's 
Cushlamachree." 
We  soon  eorae  toa  strain  of  another 
mood  in  Sheelah's  Wedding,  wliidi, 
for  magnificent  ignorance  of  the  coun* 
try  in  which  the  ^eene  is  had,  is  just 
aa  good  as  can  be  conceived.    I  ex- 
tract the  whole  second  verse  aa  a  sam« 
pie  of  various  beauties. 
'*  Well,  the  time  being  settled,  to  dmrck 

they  were  carried. 
With  seme  more  lads  ai|l  lasses,  to  see 

the  pair  married^ 
Who  vowed  that  too  long  from  the  punen, 
they  tarried ; 
For  who  should  sodi  sweet  things  be 
scemisg? 
Then  at  cAmtc^  anab,  yes,  you  may  fimcy 

them  there ; 
Sure  the  priett  tied  them  fast,  you  may 
very  well  swear ; 
And  when  it  was  done, 
Och,  what  laughing  and  fun 
Took  place  about  something,  and  throw- 
ing the  stockings 
While  the  blythe  boys  and  gi&ls 
Talked  of  ringing  the  belis 
On  St  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning.** 

The  rhyme  here  marks  this  brate  to 
be  a  bestial  Cockney.  The  mixture 
of  the  words  ''parson"  and  '*  priest" 
eonvicta  him  of  not  knowing  Irish 
phraseology,  which  f«8tricta  the  lat- 
ter word  to  die  Roman  Cathofie  cleigy, 
who  are  not  parsons.  By  the  name, 
Sheelah,  the  hdy  is  decidedly  Catho- 
lic— and  then  how  consistently  w« 
have  the  talk  about  the  **  church''  and 
the^belk!"  Roman  CathoUc  pllMes 
of  worship  all  through  Ireland  aM 
called  chaieis,  and  they  have  no  bdls, 
very  few  having  even  one.  And  llie 
morning  marriage !  thero  the  ape,  if 
he  knew  anything  of  Ireland,  mast 
have  known  that  Catholic  marriages 
there  are  celebrated  in  the  eveninff,  I 
hav(^  been  at  some  hundreds  of  them. 


In  tiie  next  aong,  and  several  others, 
we  have «'  taef "  for  '«  thief,"  which 
is  enough.  The  vulgarism  inter  Ifi« 
bemos,  is  "  teef."  In  the  next  we 
have  die  adventures  of  a  certain  Mr 
Tnkh,  of  whom  I  have  already  dia- 
npsect.  I  may  pass  Mr  Giinigruffhi-* 
noff,  and  Bumper  Squu^  Jonea,  fior 
different  reasona.  The  latter  ia  a 
capital  song  indeed,  and  Written  by  an 
Insh  Baron  of  Exdiequer.  liiebfrced 
of  si^h  jndgea  is  not  extinct,  while  we 
have  Lord  Novbory,  whom  God  ] 


Mr  O'Gallodier  iaUa  in  love  in  the 
next  song  with  a  lady  named  Ciody, 
•^what  part  of  Irdand  he  found  her 
in  is  not  mentioned.  It  never  waa  my 
lot  to  meet  with  one  of  her  nanse--^ 
and  ihe  same  Fsmark  I  must  extend 
to  the  heroine  of  the  ibUowing  cfaannt 
— the  celebrated  Looney  Maetwolter's 
mistress.  Miss  Judy  &nmmUrin, — 
who  is  evidently  transmuted  ftom 
O'Flannegan,  to  tfiyme  the  opening 
line, 

•*  Oh !  whack,  Cupid*s  a  MofmOm.** 

Loonev  itself  is  a  dubious  ChriHmn 
name.  I  have  known  plebeians  of  that 
iumame,  and  when  they  rise  in  so- 
ciety, if  they  ever  do,  they  change  it 
always  to  Loane. 

"  Murphy  O'Casey,"— heads  the 
next — Psha  f  the  name  will  not  pass 
muster.  You  might  as  well  say 
Blackwood  0*Jeffirey.      Nor  can   I 

Sin^vriae  in  an  another  aong  Father 
'Book,  for  an  Irishman  wmild  cer« 
tainly  call  him  O'Bourke. 

I  skip  a  parcel  of  mere  vulgarity  to 
give  you 
'<  Tm  Larry  0*Lashem,  waa  bom  in  Kil- 

hum^,'* 
one  of  whoee  adventures  ia  described 
in  the  foUowing  dklect : 
**  1  amused  myself  Isnghing,  to  see  bow 

the  HINIIEE 

Wheels  after  the  fore  ones  most  furioos- 

ly  paid,  [Qu.?] 
Till  a  wheel  broke  its  legp  spilt  the  coach 

out  of  the  wiNDEa, 
While  my  head  and  the  pavement  at  nut- 
cracking  played.*' 
Winder!  Poet  of  Cockiieyland  1  the 
compliments  of  the  aeaaon  to  you.  I 
disoaim  you  as  a  countryman.  Nor 
shall  I  daim  the  bard,  who,  sin^ng 
of  the  Siege  of  Teay,  tella  you  that 

« the  cumring  U^es,  tfaeTVojans 

toerotf^ 
Cl^>t  kxtf  fine  Mows  on  one  \ 


From  Um  theme  of  the  pom^-tbow 
old  dowii4ookiDg  Gi«ek»--and  ihie 
rhnoe,  it  m  evidoit  that  it  ww  writ- 
ten bj  the  bte  Mr  Kei^  May  I  be 
ihot  if  *e  wu  AH  IrishiMii ! 

MoUf  Astove  is  a  batfttiAil  tune  to 
mmbff'^waby  Kew^Montfaly-lookiiig 
vorda,  and  the  parody  on  it  is  ouite 
apeorthing.  I  flatter  aayself  I  ha?e 
MfW  better. 

A  poet  fivther  on,  treato  ua  to  the 
fellowing  deacfiption  of  a  Kerryman : 

**  His  hair  was  so  red,  and  his  eyes  were 
so  bright." 

No  doubt  there  are  red-haired 
Kerrymen^  but  they  are  not  one  in 
fifty.  The  complexion  is  dark  olite, 
and  the  hair  bkck,  the^  being  in  all 
probability  descended  m>m  the  Spa- 
niards, ilie  poet  was  thinking  of  a 
Highlander,  Now  the  knights  of 
Kerrv  wear  breeches^  and  are  in  a 
small  d^ree  civilized. 

Another  Irishman  fVom  Cockney- 
shire,  sings  of 

M  Cormac  O'Con, 

Of  the  great  Con  grandtire. 
With  the  son  of  Conobal  the  Greek  sire» 

Whose  name  sounded  aiv. 

As  great  OasiBn's/M^Ki." 

If  I  met  thia  feUow^  who  has  omr 
Irish  names  so  glib  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  house 
of  the  chy,  I  should  kidc  him  down 
stairs*  A  Ludgate-Hill  pawnbroker 
could  not  be  more  impertment,  if  he 
wrote  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  same  de  haia  en  hat  fashion 
ahould  I  kidc  him  who  informs  ua 
that 
«  I  were  astonish'd^as  maeh  as  e'er  mm 

To  sea  a  sea-fight  on  an  ocean  of  ostt- 

You  hear  the  barbarian  saying  can- 
Taas — ^I  long  to  pull  his  nose. 

I  apprehend  tne  author  of  the  Irish 
Wedding  (see  Jon  Bee)  is  a  Scot 
•*  First,  'bo<^   in   hand,  came  Father 

Qnipes." 
What  part  (^  the  world  does  that  name 
belong  to  ?— 

•<  came  Father  ^pes. 

With  the  bride*s  dada,  the  Bailie,  0" 

Bailies  we  have  none  in  Ireland,  and 
if  we  had,  they  should  be  idl  Protes- 
tants, and  thereby  out  of  the  pale  of 
Father  Quipes. 

A  piece  of  politics,  in  another  ditty, 
ia  quite  diyerting  to  us,  who  know  a 
thing  or  two. 
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«  Xbough  aU  Uam  Ipaid.  yet  no  vote  I 

could  pass  O " 

and  was  in  consequence,  though 

'*  With  principles  pure^  patriotic,  and Jlmi, 

Attach  *d  to  my  country,  a  friend  to  fv- 

obliged  to  flv*  His  case  waa  certainly 
haidin  net  haying  a  w»te,  when  every 
fiumer  or  laboorar  in  Ireland  maj 
have  one  if  he  likes,  or  rather  if  hia 
landlord  likes.  In  the  county  of  Cork 
there  are  S5,000  voten,  in  Down  about 
90,000,  and  so  on ;  so  that  this  grie- 
vance about  the  want  of  aufflnge  is 
lathar  singular* 

There  ia  no  use  in  bothering  the 
publie  vritk  any  more  remarka  on  sudi 
a  Bulgect.  I  hope  nobody  will  think  I 
have  any  spleen  against  thia  collection 
of  aon^,  which  ia  just  aa  oood  as  any 
other  similar  one,  but  I  vrished  to  shew 
^lat  I  had  some  ground  for  saying, 
that  we  are  not  quite  wron^  in  accu- 
sing our  English  friends  of  ignivance 
of  our  eonoems.  Some  time  or  other, 
pethaps,  I  may  isi  die  same  way  ^ 
ihrongh  the  uanal  stage  characters,  in 
which  we  figure  and  prove  them  equal- 
ly remote  from  truth. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  ^ood  thing 
to  go  over  some  of  the  political  specu- 
lations on  Ireland  in  tne  same  man- 
ner, but  I  ncYer  liked  Irish  politics, 
and  now  I  particularly  detest  them. 
I  frequently  admire  the  intrepidity  of 
the  heada  which  John  Black  spins  out 
for  the  edification  of  the  Whi^onores, 
whenever  he  takoi  ua  in  his  hand. 
Evidently  wishing  to  patronize  us,  he 
nevertheless  treats  us  as  mere  barba- 
rians. I  remember  reading  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Chronicle,  that,  except  Dub- 
lin and  Cork,  there  were  no  large  towns 
in  Irehind,  which  accounts  for  its 
want  of  civilisation,  while  Scotland 
waa  indebted  for  her  superiority  over 
us,  to  her  possessing  audi  eminent 
dties  as  Edinburgh,  Gla^ow,  Pais- 
ley, Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverness,  and 
some  others  which  I  foi^t.  Now  Li- 
merick is  larger  and  more  populous 
than  any  except  the  first  two ;  Water- 
ford,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  and  Belfast, 
fall  little  short  of  them ;  and,  taking 
out  the  first  half  dozen  of  Scotch 
towns,  you  would  seek  in  vain  through 
Scotland  for  towns  to  compare  with 
Ihrogheda,  Sligo,  Carlow,  Clonmell, 
Derry,  Yougfaadl,  and  several  others. 
This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  his  ac- 
curacy. 

He  of  the  Courier  knows,  in  fu's 
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vfritiM,  Bomething  more,  bat  per  ton-' 
alfyf  Mudford  is  quite  horror-struck 
at  the  notion  of  us.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Association^  professedly  friends 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press^  have 
brought  an  information  against  him 
Yor  inserting  some  remarks  of  a  cor- 
respondent on  Ma3rnooth  College, 
ana  availed  themsdves  of  an  obecue 
law,  to  lay  the  venue  against  him  in 
Cork,  liie  very  wind  of  the  word 
lub  frightened  my  friend  Mudford  out 
of  his  seven  senses.  Some  Cockney 
blackguard,  with  that  spirit  *of  p«r^ 
sonality  so  disgustingly  the  distinction 
of  the  Cockney  sdiool,  onco  called 
him  "  a  pile  of  fleecy  hosiery,"— 
but  that  name  is  every  day  becoming 
less  and  less  applicable.  He  looks  on 
the  Corkagians  as  no  better  than  Ash- 
antees,  and,  no  doubt,  anticipates, 
from  the  jaws  of  long  John  Brixon, 
mayor  of  that  beef-abounding  dty, 
the  fftte  of  poor  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 
Let  him  be  comforted.  Cork,  I  can 
assure  him,  is  weU  munitioned  widi 
▼ictnal  and  drink,  and  he  has  but  a 
small  diance  of  being  eaten  alire 
there,  particularly  as  he  remains  but 
a  fortnight.  Nor  let  him  dread  the 
hostile  countenances  of  a  grand  jury, 
emptnneUed  by  Jack  BagneU  and  Ned 
CoUmtn,  best  of  little  men— «heri£b 
of  the  aforesaid  bailiwick.  And  ev«n 
if  that  is  improbable,  the  thing  comes 
to  a  petit  jury,  even  before  them—- 
let  him  pluck  up  courage.  Men  there 
are  to  be  found  on  all  sides  of  the 
banks  of 

The  spreading  lee,  that  like  an  island 

ftiyre, 
Encloseth  Corke  with  its  divided  flood, 

who  would  devour  the  boot  from  the 
silk  twist  that  hems  its  upper-leather, 
to  the  iron  horse-sl^oe  which  guards 
its  heel,  sooner  than  give  a  verdict 
against  the  right.  Counselled  by  Uiese 
reflections,  let  him  devour  turliot,  hot 

i'tm  the  old  cookery  books  have  it) 
rom  the  bank  in  the  harbour^— let 
him  swallow   salmon,  creaming   in 
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everlasting  curd  fVom  the  Lee  let 
Kinsale  feed  him  vrith  hake,  fish  of 
delicious  flavour,  unheard  of  in  Au- 
gusta Trinobantum— from  Cove  let 
him  gulp  down  oysten  capacious  as 
his  well-fledied  mmd.  Kerry  vrill 
supply  him  mutton  to  masticate, 
small,  but  lively.  Cork  itself  will 
ofibr  its  beef  and  butter,  peeriess 
throughout  the  land.  Pork  is,  I  own, 
inferior  to  tiie  fleah  of  Anglia  pigs ; — 
but  Wicklow  can  send  her  turf-dried 
hams,  eaaly  procurable,  that  vrill 
scarce  vail  bonnet  to  those  of  Wilt- 
shire. He  may,  no  doubt,  regret  the 
crammed  poultry  of  London,— but  a 
turkey  in  native  flavour,  will  smoke 
upon  his  board  for  two  tenpennies. 
Does  he  long  for  dainties  more  rich 
and  rare  ?  In  a  harbour,  yawning  for 
the  West  Indies,  he  need  not  desid^ 
rate  turtle— in  a  dty  within  easy 
march  of  sporting  hills  and  dales,  hie 
need  not  be  afraid  of  wanting  game 
or  venison.  As  for  drink,  is  he  fond 
of* port?  Vessels  from  Oporto  vrill 
josUe  the  boat  that  brings  him  to  the 
quav— if  of  claret,  he  roust  be  un- 
skilled in  bibulous  lore,  if  he  knows 
not  the  value  set  upon  the  claret  of 
Ireland.  But  as  his  stav  is  short,  I 
recommend  whidcy-puncli.  That  he 
cannot  get  for  love  nor  money  in  Lon- 
don. liOt  him  there  ingurgitate  that 
balmy  fluid.  There's  Walker— there's 
Wise— there's  Cala^han— there's  He- 
witt—excellent artists  all — they  will 
sell  it  to  him  for  firom  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
a-gallon— 4md  a  gallon  will  make  six- 
ty-four tumblers — ^I  have  often  calcu- 
lated it— and  that  is  three  times  as 
much  as  he  should  drink  in  an  even- 
ing. So  doings  he  will  be  hapoy,  and 
fearless  of  the  act  of  Judge  Johnson. 
But  what  is  this  I  am  about  ?  di- 
gressing from  a  disquisition  on  songs, 
pseudo-Irish,  to  the  way  in  which  a 
stranger,  who  knows  how,  could  live 
in  Cork.  It  can't  be  helped — ^I  have 
lost  the  thread  of  my  aigumenC  So 
I  think  I  had  better  eonclude. 

M.  OD. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  NAPOLXOK,  BY  fiOCTOA  ANTOXMABCHI.f 

Be  who  may  the  BibUopdUe  King    peihaps    acknowledged 
of  Books  now-a-dajB,  thp«  can  be  no 


onestion  that  Mr  Heniy  Conrarn  is 
tae  emperor  and  autocrat  of  advertue- 
menta.  Of  late  he  honoured  the  public 
with  annonncine  in  that  department  of 
literature  oyer  wnich  he  so  worthily  and 
gloriously  presides^  the  fact  of  his  ha« 
ving  witndrawn  himself  entirely  from 
the  concern  of  the  Circulating  library 
in  Conduit  Street,  and  concentrated 
all  his  energies  on  the  concern  in  New 
Burlington  Street,  where,  quoth  his 
Majesty,  he  "  intends  to  deyote  his 
whole  attention  to  the  pubUeation  qf 

WOBKS  OF  TH8  FIE8T  IMPORTANCE." 

This  is  really  a  communication  of  the 
first  importance.  Turn  we  oyer  with 
modest  fingers  the  leaves  of  these  two 
seemly  octavos  if  ith  which  he  has  just 
foDowed  up  his  manifesto-^*' Thb 
Last  Days  of  the  Emfb^oe  Na« 
•roLEON^  BY  DoctoeF.  Antomxae^ 
CHI,  HIS  Physician." 

We  intended  that  psngraph  for  the 
opening  of  agood^natmedquisofthe 
first  importance^  but  something  has 
disigredl  with  our  stomftdi  this  even- 
ing,  and  we  find  we  really  haye  not 
the  heart  to  go  through  with  the  mat- 
ter in  that  strain.  ^  Let  us  speak  the 
honest  truth,  without  one  single  cir- 
cnmbendibos  either  of  pufiv  banter, 
adyertisement,  or  bile:  This  work  is 
the  most  effr^gious  piece  of  quackery 
with  whicfi  as  yet  even  Mr  Colbum 
has  oyer  had  any  concern.  This  beats 
Las  Cases  and  Medwin  all  to  shivers. 
This  leaves  even  the  translation  of 
Croethe's  Memoirs,  yea,  even  the  pri- 
vate memoirs  of  Madame  Campan,  in 
the  Shade.  This  is  beyond  even  the 
title*p&ging  of  the  old  yersion  of  Ben- 
yenuto  Cdlini.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  impudent  of  all 
the  insults  that  have  ever  been,  by  any 
bookseller  whoteyer,  otfered  to  the 
reading  public  of  these  free  and  happy 
islands. 

If  this  poor  devil  of  a  Corsican  doc- 
tor had  published  a  medical  diary  of 
Napoleon's  last  days,  we  should  have 


small 
service  at  his  hands^e  mig^t  have 
floade  a  pamphlet  of  twdve  pages, 
readable  to  the  nrofesrion.  But  the 
miserable  animal,  incited,  no  doubt, 
by  the  success  of  Barry  O'Meara'a 
grand  melange  of  phytic,  and  polities, 
and  slander,  has  attempted  to  manu« 
fiicturehis  two  octavos  also,  and  a  pret- 
ty hand,  we  must  say,  hath  he  made 
thereof.  The  boiA  is  so  totally  below 
contempt  in  every  respect  whateyer^- 
80  devoid  of  anything  like  novelty  as 
to  facts-^BO  baldly  and  execrably  writ- 
ten-^and  bulked  out  to  fiU  the  deshred 
extent  which  sud^  a  msss  of  extraneous 
materials  oleuoh  Xrindt— that  we  really 
cannot  help  having  much  pity  even  for 
Mr  Colbum,  since  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  possible  that  even  he  should 
haye  seen  the  MS.  ere  he  paid  the 
money.  These,  however,  are  not  con- 
siderations to  which  die  public  ought 
to  listen.  They  ought  to  unite  in  a 
steady  manner  to  put  down  this  neWj 
this  totally  new  audacity  of  quackery, 
without  asking  one  question  as  to  the 
relative  shares  in  which  the  author  and 
the  bookseller  have  thooffht  fit  ix  found 
it  convenient  to  diyide  the  said  quack- 
ery betvreen  them.  If  Antommarahi  be 
the  thief,  our  important  friend  is  assu- 
redly the  resetter. 

llie  book  is  made  up,  firstljr,  of  An- 
tommarchi's  own  little  detaik  about 
Napoleon's  reluctance  to  take  castor 
oil ;  his  preference  of  enemas  to  pur- 
gatiyes — his  method  of  shaving  and 
washing— 'his  admiration  of  Soupe  a 
la  Heine — ^his  ptdllng  of  ears,  and 
slapping  of  cheeks— as  to  all  which 
matters,  (except  indeed  the  shaving,) 
Barry  O'Meara  had  unquestionahly 
given  us,  at  least,  as  much  information 
as  was  wanted  by  snybody :  but  the 
shaying,  of  itself^  is  a  novelty  of  the 
First  Importance. 

2dly,  Of  Antommarchi's  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  conversations  with 
Buonaparte  on  Buonaparte's  cam- 
paigns—of which  campaigns  Antom« 
mardu  frahkly  tells  us,  he  knew  no- 


*  "  Mr  Colbum  begs  to  aequaint  his  friends  and  the  pabltc  in  genera],  that  having 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  library  in  Conduit  Street,  he  has  now  entirely  removed 
to  Na  8^  New  Burlington  Street,  where  be  intends  to  confine  himself  to  the  publi- 
catwQ  and  sale  of  woeksof  the  highest  iNTEaEsr  and  impoetance.**— iVho  Mont/t- 
fy  MagoidnSf  Februeay  1,  1825. 

f  The  Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Bf  Doctor  F.  Antommarchi,  his 
Fbyskian.    8  vols.  8vo,  London.  Henry  Colbum,  1825, 
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(Mng  at  the  time  when  he  Joined  Boo- 
naparte  at  Longwood^  tnce  O'Meaia 
kicked  out.  In  these  oonversations, 
Buonaparte's  share  consists  of  a  few 
little  sentences  as  old  as  the  hiUs^  and 
Aiitommarchi  does  not  r^y— no,  but 
he  does  sa  the  Enmror  bids  him;  that 
isp  he  turQs  to  the  files  of  the  Mo« 
mtevop,  &e.  and  reads  the  official  dis* 
patches,  bulletins^  letters,  &c.  of  the 
▼arioos  epochsunder  discussion — {dia^ 
cusfiim /)— -and  hs  funts  all  these 
documents  of  the  First  Importance  in 
his  book,  diereby  making  it  a  book  in 
two  Tolumes,  instead  of  twdve  or 
twenty  pages ;  and,  therefore,  a  work 
of  the  First  Importance. 

Sdly,  Of  Antommarcbi's  oonvcna* 
tions  with  Napoleon  on  the  subject  of 
an  Italitn  work  on  Anatomy,  illustrat* 
ed  with  plateii,  of  which  work  Antom-i 
marchi  nas  the  glc^  to  be  editor. 
This  is  by  fsr  the  most  novel  part  of 
the  materials  in  the  work  before  us, 
and  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  First 
Importance. 

4thly,  Of  the  report  upon  Napc^eon's 
dead  body,  with  a  full  and  particulsr 
narrative  of  his  l^ing  in  state,  and 
interment,-*all  quite  exact,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  peKiod,^and  all  of  the  First 
Importance. 

^thly.  Of  Napoleon's  will,  with  all 
its  eojioiltt  here  republished  for  the 
five  hundredth  time ;  but  ''  what  for 
no?"  being  unquestionably  of  theFirst 
Importance. 

6thly,  Of  a  full  and  particular  nar* 
rative  of  I>r  Antommarchi's  journeys 
finom  Italy  to  St  Helena,  via  London, 
and  back  againr— together  with  inter- 
esting memoranda  of  all  that  was  said 
to  him,  by  everybody  he  met  with 
going  and  coming,  touching  the  mag- 
nificent character  of  the  anatomical 
nmrntim  opitf,  above  referred  to,  and 
of  which  we  sincerely  hope  Mr  C(d« 
burn  has  a  translation  in  the  preai, 
there  being  no  possibility  of  doubling 
that  that  would  be  a  worli:  of  the  First 
Iinportance. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  very  short 
£i;tract8,  just  enough  to  shew,  that  we 
have  not  been  speaking  a  whit  too  sfr- 
vorely.  The  only  new  facts  about 
NAraLsov,  to  be  gathered  from  these 
two  new  volumes,  are  all  contained  in 
the  following  two  passages. 

«(  The  Emperor  was  walking  round 
Longwood.  I  observed  him  looking  about. 
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»»  what  wtu  g(riHg  forward  ih^  and  vial- 
ing,  one  qfierthe  other,  eoay  room  oosMfM 
by  hit  nale>  1  was  going  up  to  him  to 
shew  him  tfae  letter  I  had  leoetTod,  wlMn 
I  waa  stopped  by  one  of  the  servants^.— 
'  You  nrast  not  go  near  the  Emperor— 
his  Majesty  is  tnciyiitto.'— >'  How  incog- 
nito?'—* Certainly:  do  you  not  see  that 
he  has  not  his  usaal  dress  on,  nor  the 
cocked  bat,  which  he  never  leavea  off, 
excepting  during  the  short  time  he  is  at 
table  ?  Well,  whenever  the  Emperor  ia 
dressed  as  you  now  see  him, — ^when  he 
puts  on  that  long  green  great-coat,  and 
buttons  it  up  to  the  neck,  and  takes  that 
large  round  hat,— he  does  not  wish  to  be 
approached  by  anybody,  and  even  the 
Grand  Biaishal  himsdf  does  not  disturb 
him.*— -1  thanked  die  servant  for  his  in- 
formation, and  waited  till  the  Emperor 
should  come  in ;  but  be  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Madame  Bertrand,  and  Ksoained 
there  two  hours.  I  WBsb^sfimlngt<»llnd 
the  tiase  -very  long.—*  Have  a  little  pa- 
tience,' said  Noverss* ;  *  I  see  movemcBt 
at  the  posts ;  they  are  going  to  relieve 
the  seatties :  the  Emperor  does  not  es> 
pose  himself  to  be  elbowed  by  the  red- 
coats; hewiUsoonooaein.*— Inadhort 
time  HK  AoruALLY  nm  ooms  in  {" 

But  now  cornea  the  very  kernel  of 
the  whole  book^-^die  gem,  the  jewd, 
whidi  alone  stamps  it  as  a  work  of 
the  First  Importance. 

^  14th.— The  Emperor  had  been  toler- 
ably well  all  day  yesterday,  and  peit  of 
the- night.  This  morafaig  he  was  rsther 
dejected ;  and  after  having  taken  a  few 
toma  he  came  into  the  hooae  agwov 
breakfasted,  and  went  into  his  apartnaeot 
— <  I  feel  unconObrtaUe,*  said  he;  « I 
should  wish  to  sleeps  to  read,  to  d»— I 
don't  know  what  Ring  for  MswrhaHd ; 
let  him  bring  me  some  books,  and  dose 
the  windows.  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  see 
in  a  little  while  whether  I  am  better. 
But  here  is  Radae,  Doctor.  Now,  you 
are  on  the  stage,  and  I  am  listening.  An- 
dromache ! — (di!  that  is  the  play  for  un- 
fortunate  fiithers.* — '  Sire,  if  it  were  Me- 
tastasio!* — '  Oh,  you  are  afraid  of  your 
accent?  The  metre  of  the  poetry  will 
conceal  your  Italian  inflexions— B^tn.' 
I  hesitated,  and  he  took  the  book,  read  a 
few  lines,  and  let  the  volume  escape  from 
his  hands.  He  had  fallen  upon  tliis  cele- 
brated passagef  :-— 

"' Jepatsais  juaqu'aux  lieuxoO  Ton  garde  moo  fib. 
P«liqu*Op0  Sate  le  )oar  Toua  Maftcx  qiw  |e  rde 
Le  leul  bico  qui  me  nsto  et  d'Ueetor  et  de  Troir, 
J'allals,  Sdgneur,  picurcr  un  moment  avcc  lui. 
Je  t»  ral  ponil  oMort  mtani^  d*auJ<MiTd*hiil.' 


•  Oae  of  the  aarvauu. 
t  Act  I.  iiniaui  IV. 


ia95.3  La*^  I>ays  qf  Nmpoktm.    By  Dr  Antommardu. 


«  He  WM  gKftHy  alfeeCed,  and  Md  Mt 
6m9&^<  Doeior,'  aaid  be,  <  I  am  too  igi- 
uted;  leafemealoneb'  IwHbdmr.  He 
beeame  wan  ^tim,  slept  a  few  minotes^ 
and  sent  for  me  again.  Steep  liad  dfa- 
pelM  hia  indlipeaMim,  and  lie  waa  lest 
gloomy  and  agitated.  He  was  gefng  to 
shave;  and  as  1  had  hesnt  that  this  eete- 
monj  was  singohov  I  remained  to  witness 
it  He  was  in  his  shirt»  his  head  nnco- 
veredy  nnd  two  aemnts  by  the  side  of 
him;  one  held  the  looMng'-g^  And 
towel,  the  other  the  remainder  of  the  ap. 
paratos.  Itie  Bmpeior  aenpei  half  his 
fiwe,  gave  back  the  brash,  wiped  his 
haAds  and  his  mouth,  took  a  raaor  which 
had  been  dipped  in  warm  water^  and  shah-i 
ved  the  right  side  of  his  foee  with  ah  tin- 
eomnaeo  degree  of  dexterity;^-'  Is  it  rea* 
dy,  Novertfr^  Tea,  8be.'->  Wdl! 
now  free  about— 4hers^  halt !'  The  light 
fell  opon  the  left  side  of  his  fMse,  which 
he  shmred  with  the  aameeeremonies  and 
the  same  promptitode.  The  expression 
ofhiaeoentenanee  was  fhll  of  kindness. 
He  paased  bis  hand  over  his  ehtn.-^ 
*  Hold  the  glass  np  j  am  I  well  shaved? 
Tes,  Oat  is  right.  Not  a  hair  has  esca- 
ped,  what  say  yea  ?»— '  No,  Sh«,*  said  the 
servant.—-'  No  ?  I  think  I  see  soosew 
HoM  the  ghus  np  higher— pfame  it  in  a 
better  liglit.  How  is  thi%  tqgnc-yon 
flatter,  yon  daeaive  me,  here  at  flt  Hde- 
m!  ontbisvock!  and  yoni  yoaarean 
aeeompilca  ;*  and  at  the  sasse  time  he 
gave  little  bbms  to  batfi,  gentty  bomed 
their  ears,  laughed,  snade  them  la^gh,  and 
puisned  them  in  the  most  comical  man* 
ner.  After  this  he  took  a  tootb-pick, 
then  brushed  his  teeth,  and  wsrahed  his 
mouth  with  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  cold 
water,  port  of  which  he  snranowed.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  reject  the 
whole.—'  Because,'  said  he, '  what  does 
good  to  the  gums,  cannot  do  any  harm  to 
the  stomach.  Is  it  not  odd  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  use  anything  but  cold 
water  to  wash  my  mouth?  Tepid  water 
occasions  a  convulsive  cough,  hot  water 
produces  vomiting;  and  I  never  could 
gaigle  vrithout  running  the  risk  of  chok- 
ing, or  swallowing  the  gargle,  even  if  it 
were  poisonous.*— And  I  observed,  id- 
deed,  that  part  of  the  liquid  being  raised 
by  the  epiglottis,  feQ  through  the  aper- 
ture  of  the  glottis  into  the  hirynx,  and 
produced  the  cough,  the  efforts  and  the 
vomiting. 

**  Whilst  I  was  speaking  idth  the  £m. 
peror,  filarehand  had  prepared  in  the 
next  room  his  sponge,  his  wash*hand 
stand  and  his  clothes.    He  passed  into 


it ;  and  washed  his  face  and  head,  f  htow- 
ing  the  ilannel  fer  from  him  after  he  had 
done.  *  Ton  see^  Doctor,*  said  he,  *  ffne 
arms,  breast  plump  and  rounded,  skm 
white.  And  my  hand,  how  many  amongst' 
Che  feir  sex  would  be  jealous  of  it!'  The 
servant  was  wadikig  Ms  skin,  end  Ka.. 
poleon  was  passing  in  review  the  charms 
and  the  defeeteof  some  Siuopean  ladies, 
ittferraptfng  his  desenptieti  to  snmulBte 
his  servant,  taking  it  up  agahs  and  agidn 
disoontlnuing :— '  Madame  ■  was 

Nvely,  animated, . . .harder,  you  raacri,... 
and  was  very  anxkws  to  have  a  child  of 
tile  race  of  heroes... harder,  I  tell  yon,  as 
if  you  were  scmbblnipan  ass... she  came 
one  day... but  that  fdlowdoes  not  brnifa 
me... Doctor,  I  win  relate  that  to  yon 
another  tune... get  oat  of  the  way,  let  me 
punish  this  fdkrvr's  shouMers  for  having 
spared  mine  as  he  has  done;'  and  in 
sayiikg  this^he  gently  pulled  the  servant's 
ears,  and  gave  him  some  slight  Mows. 
'  Now  let  ns  see  what  the  oorrectron  has 
produced— give  me  the  Baa  de  Cologne.* 
'-BavTng  caused  some  to  be  poured  on 
his  hands  and  washed  part  ef  his  body 
with  it,  he  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat, 
silk  stoekings,  breeches  of  whito  kersey- 
mere,  shoes  with  gold  hackles,  a  Mack 
stock,  a  whIto  waistcoat,  the  riband  of 
the  grand  ctoss  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  he  constsntly  wore  when  he  was 
not  in  an^nndress,  a  green  coat,  and  the 
cocked  hat;  and  biadteaswaacoaqileta. 

*  Now,  Doctcr,*  said  he,  <  the  remainder 
of  the  day  is  ours ;  m>  move  working,  no 
more  reading  I  As  soon  as  I  am  en  oos- 
tume,  I  either  receive  visits  or  walk 
about;  I  think  no  more  about  anything.* 

So  much  for  Napoleon's  share 'in 
these  matters:  it  wodld  be  quite  un. 
fair,  liowever,  to  give  oo  specimen  of 
that  large  depertment  of  the  work 
whieh  oppean  to  be  men  peesUariy 
devoted  to  the  pecaonalooiictniaoff  ite 
ilhidbrlocD  aiilnbr. 

29tlL— The  Emperor's  health  in  the 
same  state.  He  was  arranging  his  nails, 
and  brush  and  scissars  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly.  He  examined^  blf  hand 
for  some  time  without  saying  a  word,  and 
suddenly  asked  roe  several  questions. 

•  What  are  the  nails  ?  What  it  the  beard, 
the  epidermis?*  How  are  they  formed? 
What  are  their^unctions,  theur  structure? 
You  have  not  explained  that  to  me  very 
clearly;  begin  again.'—*  Sire,  as  I  told 
your  Majesty,  the  epidermis  is  divided 
into  two  layers,  one  exterior  and  the  other 
interior.     One  is  thin,  transparent,  un- 


•  ScarftklB. 
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altefable  by  the  air ;  the  other  it  opaqae. 
The  first,  of  a  dote  and  finn  texture,  is 
composed  of  small  and  delicate  absorbent 
yepsels,  proceeding  from  the  inhalent 
orifices  which  cover  the  surfiu^e  of  that 
membnoie.  Hie  second,  which  is  placed 
underneath,  reposes  vsgoa  the  papUlth  uid 
extends  over  the  interals  which  separate 
them.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  res- 
sels,  but  they  are  considerably  larger,  and 
contain  numerous  orifices  which  line  the 
internal  sorfoce.  These  two  layers  are 
united  by  a  multitude  of  small  trunks  and 
lymphatic  vessels  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  serving  to  bind  them  together. 
The  absorbents,  which  form  the  internal 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  are  filled  with  a 
kind  of  matter,  which  is  black  in  some 
individuals  and  opaque  in  others;  and 
produces  the  difference  between  the  ne- 
gro and  the  white  man: — such  is  the 
epidermis.  Its  use  is  as  follows :  the 
numerous  inhalent  orifices  of  the  absor- 
bent vessels,  which  are  heaped  together 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  external 
surfiuse  of  the  membrane,  are  thin,  sleiv- 
der,  capillary,  and  only  admit  substances 
in  the  state  of  gas;  the  inhalent  orifices 
of  the  second  layer,  which  are^  as  we 
have  already  said,  stronger  and  Utfger,  are 
capable  of  receiving  liquids:  and  thus 
the  use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  absorb  fo- 
reign substances,  and  repair  the  losses  of 
the  human  frpmt^*  &c* 
and  80  on  iox  five  more  pages. 

But  no  mention  as  yet  of  the  plates ! 
we  must  rectify  this. 

"  13tb.— The  Emperor  had  passed  a 
good  night,  and  the  hemicrania  was  gone. 
Bath.  Walk.  I  accompanied  the  Em- 
peror  into  the  garden.  He  was  weak ; 
,  and,  having  sat  down,  he  looked  around 
him  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  said, 
with  a  painfhl  expression,  *  Ah,  Doctor, 
where  is  France  and  its  dieerfnl  climate  ? 
If  I  could  but  see  it  once  more!  If  I 
could  but  breathe  a  little  air  that  had 
passed  over  that  happy  country !  What 
a  specific  is  the  soil  that  gave  us  birth! 
Antsus  renewed  his  strength  by  touch- 
ing the  earth ;  and  I  feel  that  this  pro- 
digy would  be  repeated  in  me,  and  that 
I  should  revive  on  perceiving  our  coasts. 
Our  coasts !  Ah !  I  had  fojgotten'  that 
cowardice  has  taken  victory  by  surprise ; 
its  decisions  are  without  a^eaL 

<« «  Bat  do  you  know.  Doctor,  that  you 
are  a  terrible  man  ?  You  have  disturbed 
all  the  notions  I  had  acquired;  you  have 
upset  all  the  ideas  I  had  formed :  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  your  work.— 
'  The  epidermis  is  an  organic  mass ;  veuis 
are  only  prolongations  of  the  srteries; 
tiiey  farm  a  net,  the  threads  of  which 
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wind  back  upon  themselves  anA  the  two 
extremities  of  which  are  mixed  and  con- 
fused together.  • .  .*— >You  criticise  with- 
out merc>  eveiything  that  haa  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  Your^intradiietwn  to 
the  works  of  Mascdgni  is  a  revolution  in 
anatomy.' 

*"  I  think  so^  sire ;  for  it  rectifies  osBiiy 
resulto  hnproperly  studied.' 

**  *  And  does  not  contain  any  views  too 
lightly  adopted  and  promulgated?' 

*<<  I  believe  not.' 

*'  *  What  wUl  the  anatomista  say  on 
seeii^  old  andaeknowledged  theories  de- 
stroyed?' 

**  *  What  men  say  when  they  discover 
their  error.' 

«< « But  your  doct^e  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  our  schools.  Are  there 
not  clever  anatomists  in  Pteis  ?* 

*•  •  Yes,  sire,  many.' 

«<  <  WeU!  how,  then,  does  it  h^»pen 
that  you  d6  not  agree  together  on  the 
suigect?' 

M  <  You  cultivate  sdenee,  aire,  and 
could  answer  that  question  better  than  I 
can.* 

*< '  Ah  !  you  want  me  to  give  the  an* 
swer  myself;  you  are  afraid  the  fiundty 
may  be  listening  to  what  we  say?' 

"  '  No^  stfe ;  but  every  man  takes  his 
own  view  of  a  subject.  One  follows  one 
thing,  another  pursues  another;  and  very 
often  the  man  who'  does  not  obtain  any 
result,  displays  more  sagacity  than  the 
man  who  makes  a  discovery.' 

'<  *  You  fear  that  I  may  accuse  you  of 
presumption ;  such  is  not  my  intention.'  ** 

Pretty  well— but  read  on>  dear  read- 
ers. 

"  The  Emperor  had  resumed  his  ha- 
bits of  early  rising,  and  would  frequently 
go  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  before  sun- 
rise. One  day,  his  gums  being  painful, 
he  entered  my  room,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  me  before  I  had  perceived  him : 
'  I  suffer.  Doctor,*  said  he :  'my  teeth 
ache.  What  is  to  be  done;  let  us  see— 
what  says  your  work?'  My  anatomical 
plates  were  lying  open  before  me,  and 
without  allowing  me  time  to  answer  him, 
he  began  to  discuss  upon  the  work.  He 
regretted  it  had  not  been  executed  sooner; 
he  would  have  applied  to  anatomy.  He 
would  know  it,  and  that  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  to  him.  He  had  often 
tried  to  study  It,  but  disgust  had  ofer- 
come  his  wish  to  learn;  he  had  never 
been  able  to  conquer  the  sort  of  honor 
with  which  the  sight  of  a  corpse  inspired 
him.  TketefUUetrmiereddiiKcAmtasU 
went  useless ;  a  single  glance  enabled  onet9 
dmooer  the  play  and  stntdurecftke  varwu 
organs,  to  observe  their  relation  one  fo  flfH^- 


lAo-y  to,  trace  tkar  ramiftcatiani.  7%t  Ait- 
mtrnframewtMlauiigfeHandpubSthed*  He 
wu  sorry  the  exeeution  of  tbe  plan  had 
\omg  ddqrsd.    *  Doctor,  your 


plaloa  form  a  nH^n^loeiil  wonlr/  I  wish 
~  I  dedlB^ad  to  mei'^to  appear 


lobe 

'  my  auapices;  I  am  anzioua  to  !»• 
dec  tUa  laat  aenrice  to  science.  I  will 
supply  yo«  with  the  mooey,  and  yoo  shall 
retom  to  Europe  and  publish  them :  I 
feel  ambitious  to  contribute  to  raise  this 
monument'  The  Emperor  often  return- 
ed to  thb  subject,  and  spoke  each  time 
with  renf ved  satisfiM^tion  of  the  unssb- 
TAKING  !" 
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One  more  bit  to  candade  with— it 
IS  indeed  a  nunfeiui. 

"17th — Same  state  of  healUi.  Ssme 
prescription. 

"  The  Emferob  was  pre-occupied 
and  thoughtful,  and  i  was  endea- 

TOU&ING  TO  DIVINE  THE  CAUSE  OF  HIS 
ANXIETY,  WHEN  I  SAW  MY  ANATOMICAL 
WOttK  HALF  OPEN  BEFORE  HIM  I  !  !  ThIS 
CIECUM8TANCE  WAS  DECISIVE  !  !  !  I  HAD 
GUESSED  BIGHTLY  !  ! !  ** 


Ohe^jam  Mis  !  Good  night,  Mr  Col- 
bom* 


We  observe  that  oaf  friend  Colbnrn  has  been  recently  attacked  m  the 
inost  gDod-f(Peling  manner  for  puff<;ry  and  quackery,  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hcssey  of  Fleet  Street,— the  sitme  gentlemen  who  have  commenced  the  pre- 
sent campaign  with  Walladmor  ! ! ! 


RETBCU  8  OUTLINES  TO  FRIDOLIN. 


Few  works  of  art  in  our  time  have 
Bttmcted  or  deseirved  a  greater  share 
of  admiration,  than  the  iUustrations  of 
die  F«ust,  by  a  Grerman  artist  of  the 
name  of  Mitsek.  These  engraving 
were  copied  and  published  again  m 
EnglBna  ;  hut  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  the  Enghsh  copies  did  scan^ 
justiee  to  the  originsls,  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  executed  under  the' 
immediate  superintendence  of  Retsch 
himself.  StiU  they  were  well  recei* 
ved  ;  and  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
German  prints,  were  abundantly  plea- 
sed with  what  they  had  got. 

Mr  Retsch  is  now,  it  appears,  00- 
eimied  in  illustrating  Schiller's  bal- 
laos — many  of  which  compositions,  for 
pathos,  f<v  sublimity,  for  interest  of 
conception,  and  for  simple  grace  of 
versification,  rank  in  the  nighest  class 
of  poetieal  exeellence.  He  nas  alrea- 
dy published  his  illustrations  of  one ' 
of  these  ballads— one  of  the  most 
cbatnsing  of  them  all,  in  our  opinion 
— 4FridolBi.  These  have  been  copied 
by  Mr  Moses  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
tnndation  of  the  ballad  itself,  bv  Mr 
Odlier,  author  of  a  work  which  we 
hsse  never  happened  to  see-*''  the 
Jsttical  Decameron/' 

This  tranalatton  is  very  unequally 
cxecutBd.  In  the  atteippt  to  be  verv 
dose  and  literal,  the  meaning  has  o^• 
ten  been-missed — ^nay,  in  the  very  first 
line,  a  blunder,  which  has  not  even 
that  excuse,  stares  us  in  the  face.  By 
renderiiig  kneokt  "  youth,"  instead  of 
"  page,"-— the  outset  of  the  story  loses 
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clearness,  and  gains  no  melody.  Some 
of  the  verses  are  well ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  translation  is  feeble.  Not 
so  the  engravings-^we  have  not  seen 
the  originals  to  be  sure,  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  Mr  Moses  has  done  his  part 
^Ltremely  welL 

The  subjects  do  not  admit  of.  the 
display  of  the  whole  of  those  great 
powers  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
Faustus.  But  what  the  story  de- 
mands the  artist  gives,  and  gives  with 
much  freedom  and  boldness,  and  at 
the  same  tinie  with  much  of  the  same 
high  and  pathetic  grace  which  we  had 
recognized  in  his  former  efforts.  A 
great  mass  of  illustrations  of  the  po- 
pular poems  and  romances  of  our  own 
literature,  have  recently  been  given  to 
the  public ;  and  no  one  can  question 
the  merit  of  many  of  them :  But  we 
are  finee  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have 
produced  nothing  in  this  way  at  all 
equal  to  this  accomplished  German 
artist.  There  is  a  depth  and  purity 
of  fiediiig.  about  him — a  variety  and 
breadlh  ^  power— and  a  noble  sim- 
^icity  of  effect  in  his  sketches— which 
we  would  &in  see  studied  by  our  own 
artists.  We  have  heard  a  r^ort  that 
Mr  Bietsch  is  coming  to  this  countrv  ; 
and  certainly,  if  Ae  undertakes  to  msike 
designs  f<»  our  Maobeths^aax  Tem^ 
IMfto— our  0<Mto9— our  Ivanhoet — 
and  our  ChUde  BaroUs-^'we  shall  see 
thbigs  immeasurably  be3fond  what  wir 
have  as  yet  been  accustomed  to  bind 
1^  with  tibe  works  of  our  £n£^  clas- 
sics. . 
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Narrative  of  tite  "Death  of  Blanche  of  Bourbon. 


QHaicb, 


THE   CONTEMPORARY  FRCNCH    NARRATIVE    OF    THB  DSATH    QF    BLANGRE  OF 
BOURBON^  WIFE  TO  PEDRO  THE  CRUEL^  KING  OF  CAflTILLS. 


This  cruel  king  had  conceived  for 
Blanche  of  Bourhon,  his  wife,  such  a 
mortal  aversion^  that  he  pat  all  thin^ 
ill  practice  to  touch  her  ufe.  The  ^i- 
son  of  which  he  made  use  to  rid  him- 
self of  her,  had  no  effect ;  for,  know- 
ing the  design  they  had  to  make  her 
die,  she  took  the  precautions  necessary 
to  preserve  herself  from  heing  killed  by 
poison.  Maria  de  Padilla,  mistress  of 
Pedro,  upon  this,  put  it  into  the  King^s 
mind  to  remove  ner  altogether  from 
the  court,  and  to  give  her  an  establish- 
ment in  some  province,  in  order  that 
people  might  no  longer  see  her,  and 
that  an  absence,  without  hopo  c^  ze- 
tum,  might  produce  the  same  effects 
whidti  mig^t  have  been  looked  for 
from  her  death.  Pedro,  much  ena- 
moured of  that  concubine,  foUowed 
her  counsel ;  he  confined  the  Queen  in 
a  very  distant  province ;  and  gave  her 
withal  a  certain  appanage  to  support 
a  queenly  estate,  not  daring  to  irritate 
hia  peopde  against  him,  by  reducing 
her  all  at  onoe  to  a  private  condition. 

This  domain  which  Blanche  recei- 
ved fbr  her  ^rtion,  procured  for  her 
the  homage  of  the  vassals  who  held 
of  thfit  Bigniory.  A  rich  Jew,  it  so 
fell>  had  lands  comprised  within  the 
Qoieen's  territmy ;  and  he  cone  to  her 
oourt  to  acquit  himielf  of  lus  duty  aa 
her  vassal ;  and— as  at  that  time  it  was 
the  eoatom  in  Spain  that  the  vassal, 
in  doing  his  homage,  kissed  respect^ 
ftdlv  the  dieek  of  the  lord,  to  shew 
fOftVx  the  seal  and  affection,  which  he 
promised,  while  life  endured,  to  bear 
ibr  his  wniee ;  so  this  Jew  drew  near, 
to  the  Queen  Blanche,  to  salute  her  as. 
his  ladv  and  his  mistress.  She  could 
Hot  a^oid  receiving  from  him  this  mark 
of  his  vassalage ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
t)uitted  har  chamber  than  she  ex- 
pressed the  horrar  she  had  fbr  that 
abanrd  ceremonial,  bitterlv  reproadw 
itig  her  servants  for  their  kttle  care,  in 
that  they  had  safibred  that  vile  cvea* 
)Ure  to  approach  her.  S3ie  then  tioin»i 
manded  them  to  bring  her  hot  water, 
and  washed  her.  mouth  and  her  fhee 
diligently,  as  if  to  efflioe  tiie  ataiii' 
which  the  kiss  of  the  Jew  had  left  upon 
her.  But  her  indignation  stopped  not 
so ;  for«  being  sovereini  in  the  piaoe, 
she  wished  to  inflict  the  last  pimish- 
went  for  that  temerity  which  the 
Jew  had  exhibited;  and  in  tlie  first 


moment  of  wrath,.|ihedengiMd  to  hav* 
him  hanged.  The  Jiew  being  iiifoini«* 
ed  of  that  to  which  the  Qneen  had 
condemned  him,  and  that  Ifaey  were 
in  search  for  him,  to  pat  him  on  the 
gibbet,  according  to  ner  command, 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  went 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  King 
Pedro  concerning  the  design  which 
Queen  Blanche  harboured  of  makina^ 
him  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  capiti3 
offence  for  a  mere  duty  of  ceremony, 
whereof  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 
acquit  himself.  The  King  received 
him  under  his  protection,  desiring  him 
to  fear  nothing,  and  sayinff  wiUial, 
that  he  saw  weu  the  Queen  nad  andft 
hatred  for  all  whom  he  favoured,  that 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  scruple  fbr 
her  to  attempt  something  against  hia 
own  life,  if  ahe  found  a  fit  oopaaian ; 
that  for  this  cause  he  must  needa  get 
rid  of  her ;  but  that  it  would  be  beat 
to  save  appearanees,  and  fttniish  her 
with  no  handle  against  himself. 

The  Jew,  who  burned  with  the  de« 
sire  of  revenge,  assured  the  Kiu  it 
would  be  an  eaay  matter  to  shqr  Eer, 
without  leaving  on  her  body  anT  loark 
of  viplencei  Peter  nrjoioed  when  he 
heard  this  said,  and  dedarad  that  gieat 
would  be  his  obUsation  to  the  man, 
whosoetor  he  might  be,  that  ahoold 
poll  that  thorn  out  (^  hia  foot.  He, 
in  fine,  permitted  the  Jew  to  exeeiilft 
the  affioF  he  had  projected,  without 
any  noise  or  alarm.  And  tliia  wielch, 
who  thirsted  to  be  avenged  on  that 
Princess,  was  deli^^ted  ^en  he  had 
reeeived  the  barbarous  orders  of  I^ter* 
He  assembled  a  number  ci  men  of  hia 
nation,  and,  marching  all  the  ni^^ 
came  to  the  aMurtment  of  the  Queen 
suddenly  with  nia  associates.  He  pe- 
netraled  even  to  her  cluonber ;  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  one  of  tfie 
Qneen'a  damsels  refused  to  open  ii  to 
hinw  saying,  through  the  key-hole, 
diet  this  was  no  hour  for  talking  with 
her  mistress,  and  aakingon  what  busft- 
neto  he  bed  come  thither.  The  Jeir, 
that  they  might  open  to  him,  made 
answer,  that  lie  oane  with  plceaint 
intellie^ce  for  the  Queen,  rineeher 
husband,  to  ahow  how  entirely  he  waa 
reconciled  to  her,  [designed  to  oome 
immediately  and  sleep  inth  her  in  her 
chamber.  The  damsel  lan  in  haatfly 
to  tell  this  good  newa  to  the  Qneen; 
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but  ahe^  perceiving  mrely  the  peril  in 
whieh  die  wbs^  b^an  to  weep,  kDow« 
ing  thai  eh^  had  but  few  boon  mora 
to  live;  ftt  abe  Qnteatood  wdl  tbat 
die  Jews,  wboae  wbole  raee  hated  her, 
wovdd  nol  have  edme  thither  in  ao 
great  nnmber,  and  at  an  hear  so  nn* 
naoal,  without  having  some  bloody 
order  which  they  were  aealons  to  ez« 
ecnte.  The  lady  of  her  chamber,  uoon 
thia  entering  into  the  distreases  of  ner 
tniatvess,  cried  out  and  wept,  and  said 
she  would  never  open,  unless  the 
Queen  herself  absolutely  commanded 
her.  But  the  Queen  made  a  sign  to  her 
that  she  must  no  longer  dis^te  the 
eiitranee  of  the  chamber  against  the 
Jews,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
lifted  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  to  re- 
tom'mend  her  soul  to  God  for  salva- 
tien,  calling  out  that  it  was  no  pain  for 
her  to  die  m  her  innocence,  and  pray- 
ing God  to  bless  abundantly  the  Duxe 
of  Bourbon  her  brother,  the  Queen  of 
France  her  sister.  King  Charles  the 
Wise,  and  aU  die  royal  fiimlly.  She 
had  no  aooner  made  an  end  of  these 
words,  than  the  Jews  entered  in  a 
troop.  They  found  that  blessed  prin- 
oeas  lying  on  her  bed,  holding  in  one 
of  her  hands  a  Psalter,  and  in  the  other 
a  lighted  taper  to  read  her  prayers; 
and  taming  ner  eyes  on  those  that  en- 
tered, she  asked  what  was  their  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  sent  them  so  late  to 
speak  with  her.  They  answered  her, 
that  with  great  sorrow  did  they  find 
themselves  there,  to  announce  to  her 
the  order  of  the  King,  and  that  forth- 
with she  must  prepare  herself,  since 
her  last  hour  was  come. 
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This  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  her  damseb,  who  tore  Uieir 
hair,  and  sobbed  aloud,  saying  one  to 
die  odier,  that  an  unjust  death  was 
come  on  the  best  lady  in  the  world, 
and  calling  on  Heaven  ror  vengnnoe  on 
the  audiors  of  this  cruelty.  The  poor 
Queen  commanded  them  to  set  bounds 
to  dieur  lamentations,  and  said,  there 
was  no  need  for  so  much  griefs  since 
she  was  about  to  dfe innocent,  and  diat 
their  sorrow  and  pity  should  rather  be 
for  Pedro  her  husband,  who  committed 
such  barbarity  by  the  malicious  coun- 
sels f!^  his  concubine,  who  had  for  a 
long  space  thirsted  after  her  blood. 

The  Jews,  fearing  lest  the  cries  and 
tumult  of  these  damsels  of  the  Queen 
might  interrupt  the  execution  of  their 
mistress,  and  moreover,  that  they  might 
reveal  afterwards  the  murder,  which 
they  so  much  desired  to  keep  in  dark- 
ness, took  them  idi  by  die  hand,  and 
dragging  them  out  of  the  chambo", 
conveyed  them  into  a  cellar,  where 
they  strangled  them,  that  so  they  might 
die  more  easily  and  secredy  kill  the 
Queen  Blanche.  These  wretches  de- 
layed not  the  fulfilment  of  their  pur- 
pose, for  they  dispatehed  her  by  let- 
ting a  great  beam  tumble  down  upon 
her  belly,  that  she  might  be  deprived 
of  breath,  without  any  drop  of  blood 
appearing  on  her  countenance  or  her 
body.  When  they  had  finished  that 
accursed  undertaking,  they  withdrew 
themselves  speedily  into  a  castle,  si- 
tuated on  a  high  rock,  which  the  king 
had  pointed  out  to  them  as  an  asylum. 
— Mtmmrts  dc  Du  Guesclin,  Colfeo 
Hon  UniverseOe,  S^c.  vol.  IV.  p.  96. 
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Mv  nBAK  S., 
I  ENDBAvouaan  to  give  you  some 
i<lea  of  the  studtfnt  duels  in  the  Ger- 
man universides ;  and  when  I  Was  do- 
ing ao,  I  little  diought  I  should  have 
to  exempfify  one  of  diose  fktal  results 
wMdi  take  place  every  now  md  then, 
in  the  person  of  my  poor  friend  L 
Vdtt  have  often  fouod  his  name  in  mv 
lettera.  How  cmild  it  be  otherwise  > 
He  bad  beien  my  eonstaat  companion 
in  aliowef  and  in  sunshine,  on  foot  and 
on  hoMefaack,  by  water  and  by  land, 
nearly  for  19  moiidis.  I  was  at  his 
side,  whoi,  with  our  knapaaoks  on  ear 


backs,  we  toiled  through  the  sands  of 
Mecklenbourg  and  I^ssia;  when  we 
wound  our  wav  over  the  rocks,  and 
through  the  vaBeys  of  Switaetland.  I- 
was  widi  him  when  we  danced  mer« 
rily  to  the  sound  of  *^  tobor  and  lute," 
at  the  gathering  of  the  vintage,  and 
Sung  '^  blessings  on  the  Rhine,''  as  its 
bhie  waves  were  rapidly  ftdfilling  thehr 
course  beneath  our  feet — and  I  was 
with  him  when  he  was  laid  in  his 
grave. 

The  first  time  I  saw  L was  at 

Heidelberg.  T  had  just  returned  ftom 
a  ten  dBys'  cxcuivion  to  Cologne,  and 
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was  Bitting  at  the  window  of  the  ian, 
when  my  attention  was  aroused  by  a 
strange-looking  figure,  coming  up  the 
street.  He  seemed  to  be  in 'the  prime 
of  youthj  prpbably  not  twoi^y  years  of 
age.  His  lorm  was  singularly  well  nrOf 

gortioned,  so  much  so,  that  thougn  as 
e  approached  I  saw  he  was  six  feet  in 
heignt,  he  scarcely  looked  much  above 
the  middling  size.  His  costume  was 
loltra-student ;  his  long  dark  hair  had 
been  carefully  combed  off  his  fore- 
head, and  hung  in  full  curls  down  his 
bade,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  re-i 
heve  the  palest  countenance,  and  the 
most  regular  features  I  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept the  black  mustache  which  curled 
upon  his  upper  lip.  He  wore  a  velvet 
cap,  after  me  fashion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  ^t  the  front  of  which  was  af- 
fixed fi  small  silver  crucifix.  His  neck 
was  bare,  and  a  large  Vandyke  frill 
by  on  his  shoulders.  A  Polish  jacket, 
loose  trowsers,  and  a  sword  so  fasten- 
ed as  to  be  brought  forward,  and  placed 
nearly  perpendicularly  on  his  left 
breast,  completed  the  rest  of  his  out- 
Une.  I  hacL  already  seen  a  little  of 
these  students,  but  was  not  prepared 
to  meet  with  anything  so  strange  as 
this  figure.  I  soon  learned,  however, 
that  he  was  from  the  universit3M)f  Je- 
na ;  and  this,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, was  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  this 
singularity  of  appearance.  He  touched 
his  bonnet  slightly  as  he  passed  us, 
according  to  the  courtesy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him 
till  we  met,  six  months  after,  at  Ber- 
lin. I  then  found  him  much  changed. 
He  had  shorn  his  long  locks,  and  bad 
modified  his  extraordinary  costume, 
to  a  more  citizen-like  fashion.  His 
mind,  however,  had  been  too  deeply 
embued  with  the  extravagancies  of  the 
Burschin-libsu  of  Jena,  to  throw  off  all 
those  habits  of  thought  which  had 
been  acquired  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career.  He  had  quitted  one  of  the 
Gymnasia  of  Germany  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  had  been  placed  at  this 
University.  He  found  himself  in  a 
World,  a  world,  too,  in  which  unfortu- 
nately the  imagination  was  called  more 
into  play  than  the  judgment  He  was 
surrounded  by  youths  of  his  own  age, 
the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole 
of  whom,  at  this  particular  Universi- 
ty, spruns  from  the  middling  orders, 
and  therefore  hated  all  that  savoured 
of  aristocracy.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
fe.t  of  bo;rs,  placed  in  one  of  the  most 


secluded  spots  on  the  face  of  the  esKtfa, 
mingling  m  no  society,  beeause  in  Je- 
na there  is  none ;  filled  with  heated 
notions  about  liborty  and  patriotion  ; 
always  in  a  state  of  excitementy  eter* 
nally  duelling  or  studying;  and  I  think 
you  will  not  eisily  find  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances more  fit  for  buildii^  up  a 
mind  such  as  that  of  Sandt,  or  of  de- 
stroying one  like  L ^'a. 

L was  an  only  child.  His  cir- 
cumstances and  his  rank  o^life  (for 
he  was  not  a  noble)  obliged  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  theolo^. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  conciliating 
-^e  was  an  expert  swordsman  and  an 
experienced  duellist,  because  he  was  a 
student ;  but  almost  all  of  his  duda 
arose  from  the  quarrels  of  others.  The 
impulse  of  his  own  nature  was  te  be 
in  charity  with  all  men.  You  proba- 
bly will  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  ouelliat 
being  of  such  a  disposition ;  butcooat- 
der  for  a  moment  now  exeeedinglv  ar- 
tificial the  society  is  which  bringi  rarth 
such  seeming  incongruities,  and  your 
wonder  will  cease.  At  an  age  when 
our  feelings  are-fireshest,  and  moat  ea- 
sily moulded,  a  student  is  thrown  into 
a  world  where  his  conduct  is  tried  by 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  teats. 
He  is  taught  to  consider  himself  per- 
fectly free,  because  he  is  not  bound  to 
acknowledge  any  law,  except  those  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  not  even 
those  of  his  country.  He  is  therefore 
touchy,  and  impatient  of  restraint. 
He  comes  prepared  to  form  romantic 
attachments,  and  his  antidpaticms  are 
realized.  Clans  are  formed  amons 
themselves,  each  member  of  which 
swears  to  support  his  brother  at  all 
ri^s.  Each  clan  has  its  particular 
days  of  meeting,  and  all  the  dana  meet 
t(»;ether  four  times  in  the  year,  for  no 
other  purpose  than' to  foster  these  high- 
wrought  feelings.  Hence  you  will  ea- 
sily see  that  duelling  among  them  is 
nothing  but  a  necessary  mult  of  the 
"  esprit  du  corps  "  and  that  a  mild 
man  and  a  r^uJar  duellist  are  net  in- 
compatible. 

As  a  man,  then,  L— —  posaesaed  all 
those  kindly  affections  which  endear- 
ed him  to  his  friends,  but,  as  a  stn^ 
dent,  these  feelinga  had  been  diverted 
from  a  wholesome  growth,  and  had 
become  rank,  firom  their  very  loxn- 
riancy.  I  am  content  to  be  cfaamd 
with  prolixity  in  the  description  of  nia 
character,  because  this  description  will 
apply  to  a  whole  class  of  students^  and 
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to  a  dan,  too,  by  no 

Aipoiig  them.  L had  modelled  his 

character  upon  an  ideal  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  Alt-beutach.  To 
live  fireely<— to  be  true  to  hia  friend^ 
his  mistiese,  and,  above  all,  to  his 
ooiintry,  was  the  very  soul  of  such  a 
modd^  To  be  sincere  in  his  manner, 
nay,  even  to  be  blunt,  to  be  strictly 
dkagte,  to  avoid  all  that  resembled 
Frtmek,  was  to  be  a  man.  In  short,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what 
tho  greater  portion  of  the  Gennan  stu- 
dents  strive  to  be,  than  to  refier  you  to 
the  character  of  Gots  von  fiechchin* 
gen,  in  Goethe's  tragedy  of  that  name. 
It  was  one.  of  the  German  poet's  ear« 
liest  productions,  and  I  suspect  that 
Gots  himself  is  not  so  much  an  origi- 
nal oonccfMtion  as  the  concrete  of  what 
was  conceived  to  be  a  perfect  Alt- 
DeatBcli«r  l^  the  students.  L-^ — , 
though  a  thorough  wanderer  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  vet  had  contrived  to 
obtain  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  Umgues,  both  classical  and 
the  eastern.  The  study  of  these  was 
neeessary  for  his  theological  puisuits. 
There  was  a  motive,  however,  for  his 
ardour  for  acquirement,  whidi  arose 
from  a  more  sacred  source  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  study, — a  sense  of 
duty,  which  he  owed  to  an  aged  mo- 
ther. His  fedings  were  acute  on  all 
subjects,  but  on  this  they  amounted 
to. devotion.  ^'  She  has  been  all  to 
me,"  I  have  often  heard  him  say ;  *'  she 
has  garnered  up  all  her  heart  in  her 
ion-  God  grant  that  one  day  he  may 
be  enabled  to  shew  his  gratitude !"  So 
mysterious,  however,  are  the  ways  of 
Providence,  that  it  was  through  that 
son  that  her  grey  hairs  were  bowed 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

We  had  travelled  from  Berlin  to 
Heidelberg.  You  know,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  short  excursions  to  the 
sevend  capitsls  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. I  nad  be^  absent  a  week  on 
one  of  these,  and  had  returned  very 
late  one  night, — ^when,  as  I  drove 
through  the  street  in  which  he  lodged, 
I  loolrad  for  the  li^t  which  I  expect- 
ed to  find  at  his  wmdow,  for  his  burs* 
choi  habits  obliged  him  to  devote  his 
n^tstothoeestadies  to  which  he  could 
not  attend  during  the  da  v,  but  I  found 
that  the  shutters  were  closed.  I  know 
not  how  to  aooount  for  it,  but  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  was  dead.  It  was 
in  vain  I  reasoned  on  the  improbabi- 
lity of  the  case.    In  vain  I  thought 
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on  a  thowsand  causes  wlucfa  ought 
have  induced  him  to  have  retired  ear- 
lier than  usual, — ^nothing  appeared  sa-i 
tisfactory,  and  I  was  oppressed  with 
tile  deepest  melancholy.  The  next 
day,'I  went  to  the  leader  of  the  corps  to 
urnich  he  belonged,  and  learned,  alas  1 . 
that  my  suspicions  were  but  too  true : 

poor  L had  been  shot  the  very 

evening  of  my  arrival.  Theaffiurhad 
arisenuom  aquarrel  which  occurred  in 
the  great  Commen.  A  drunken  Conr- 

lan&r  had  insnltedL ;  hard  words 

were  exchanged,  and  a  duel  was  to  be 
the  consequence.  The  following  morn- 
ing, L — ^'sfriends  werosurprised  tohear 
that  his  antagonist  insisted  on  chocs- 
ing  the  pistol  and  the  barrier.  Hie 
reason  assigned  was,  that  he  had  struck 
the  Courlander.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  blow  had  been  given 
or  taken  by  either  party,  but  as  this 
mode  of  fighting  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  thero  remained  no  otner  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  it.  The  spot  chosen 
for  this  scene  of  action  was  a  field  just 
out  of  the  town.  They  met,  and  at  the 
very  first  fire  his  adversary's  ball  pass- 
ed through  L  's  heart— he  sprung 
into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  without  a 
single  groan.  The  ball  had  driven  in 
a  portion  of  the  little  silver  crucifix, 
the  gift  of  his  mother,  which,  since  he 
had  chan^  his  mode  of  dress,  he 
wore  in  ms  bosom.  The  Courlander 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  territories  of 
Baden,  and  this  he  could  acoomplidi 
in  an  hour.  The  punishment  against 
duelling  is  nominally  severe,  but  real- 
ly nothing.  You  may  be  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  confinement  at  Spandau, 
or  at  any  other  fortress,  and  you  reck- 
on upon  being  set  free  in  twenty  weeks. 
It  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout 
Germany,  in  cases  of  duels,  to  bury 
the  person  on-  the  spot  in  which  he 
has  fallen.  A  grave  was  made  near 
two  large  dms,  in  the  comer  of  the 
field  in  which  the  duel  took  place, 
and  here  they  buried  the  body  of 
poor  L i  and  with  it  all  that  re- 
mained of  joy  or  comfort  to  his  aged 
and  widowed  mother.  This  waa  the 
brief  outline  of  the  events  which  had 
transpired  during  my  absence.  The 
several  memben  of  the  Landsmans- 
chalt  to  which  he  belonged  were  high- 
ly incensed.  It  was  not  a  faur  duel, 
nidone.  It  was  not  according  to  the 
customary  student-laws,  said  a  second. 
The  Courlanders  have  been  renown- 
ing  of  late.  We  shall  see  if  this  can* 
12 
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not  1m  stopped,  replied  a  third.  Itwas 
evidentfrom  all  tfau,  that  ahoBt  of  duds 
were  in  oontemplttdon.  Lf^ —  had 
been  so  much  bdored  among  his  own 
f ety  and  had  contributed  so  much  in 
making  that  set  ao  well  known  through- 
out G^many>  hj  his  expertness  at  the 
sword,  that  they  were  detemined  to 
revenge  his  deatn.  The  Courlanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  this 
would  be  the  probable  result,  and  had 
come  to  an  equal  detenninatlon  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  slightest  insult, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  see  insult  where 
there  could  have  been  none.  As  boih 
of  Uiese  clans  were  numerous  and  well 
known,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  univer* 
sity  were  turned  upon  them.  Groups 
Df  youths  were  seen  gathered  in  comers 
together.  Instead  of  the  loud  jollity 
which  attended  their  usual  meeting, 
silent  though  menacing  looks  were  ob* 
served.  Bitter  taunts,  seemingly  ad- 
chressed  to  the  air,  but  really  to  the 
passer-by,  werethrown  out  on  all  sides. ' 
The  whole  university  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement, 
which,  oonaideiing  the  very  inflamma- 
ble and  light  material*  of  which  its 
niembers  were  composed,  gave  no  little 
uneasiness  to  the  btugheri.  Sndi  was 
the  state  of  affiiirs  during  the  whole  of 

the  day  subsequent  to  poor  L 't 

death.  It  was  now  that  portion  of 
the  evening  which,  suooeeding  a  bril- 
liant sun-set,  just  pecedes  the  ris^ 
ing  of  the  moon.  I  was  in  my  own 
room,  ruminating  upon  the  melancho- 
ly fate  of  my  friend.  His  youth,  his 
promising  tuents,  the  many  pleasant 
(KNurs  we  had  spent  together,  all  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  however  varied  the 
tissue  of  my  thoughts  mijght  other- 
wise be,  yet  he  was  always  interwoven 
with  it  While  I  was  so  employed, 
I  thought  I  heard  a  murmuring  sound, 
like  the  **  noise  of  waters  running 
violently  at  a  distance."  In  a  few 
minutes  this  became  more  and  more 
distinct  I  almost  thought  it  was  a 
mere  imagination,  until  I  observed 
others  looking  for  its  cause  as  well  as 
myself.  ''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  I 
to  a  man  who  seemed  hurrying  away 
fh)m  something,  but  evidenuy  not 
knowing  which  road  to  take.  He  look- 
ed a  moment  in  my  face,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  faatly 
took  to  his  heels.  The  noise  approach- 
ed.    The  deep,  sullen,  continuous 
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murmur,  now  seemed  to  swell,  and 
again  to  subside.  At  once,  a  burst 
of  human  voices  broke,  as  if  by  ma- 
gic, upon  me,  and,  starting  round,  I 
saw  a  dense  man  rapidly  moving  up 
the  streets ;  and  now  there  could  be 
no  doubt  what  this  portended ;  had  I 
had  any,  the  fearful  watchword  of  the 
students, ''  Burschen  heraus,"  wovddat 
once  have  informed  me  that  the  stu- 
dents were  out.  Once  having  heard  it, 
I  knew  that  I,  as  a  student,  dared  not 
stay  within.  I  accordingly  seised  my 
sword,  and  ran  to  join  the  throng. 
Peaceable  citizens,  who,  a  fewmoments 
before,  had  been  walking  in  perfbct 
security,  were  now  seen  running  in 
every  direction.  The  old,  the  young, 
all  sexes,  and  all  aoes,  were  hurrying 
ftom  the  living  avamnche,  which  seem- 
ed as  if  about  to  overwhelm  them. 

'^  Heraus,  Burschen  Heraus,"  was 
echoed  from  all  sides,  andatthese  words 
students  came  pouring  out  from  each 
street,  and  lane>  and  house.  Princes, 
counts,  barons,  and  all  the  prolific 
host  of  titled  youths,  ran  shouting 
and  halloMng,  and  flourishing  their 
swords  or  shupening  their  Klinge*  on 
the  stones  as  they  joined  the  throng. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  shouts  and 
invocations.  ''Hurrah!  hurrah !  Free^ 
dom  and  the  student-life  for  ever!" 
^^  Down  with  the  Philistines !"  and  a 
thousand  such  expressions,  were  min- 
gled with  ten  thousand  heavy  German 
oaths  to  increase  the  confusion. 

"  To  the  market-pla6e,  to  the  mar- 
ket-place," was  now  the  cry,  and  away 
we  hurried  to  this  spot.  When  we 
had  assembled  there,  and  something 
like  silence  had  been  obtained,  there 
was  a  general  call  on  the  leaders  of 
the  landsman  schaften,  to  exphun  the 
reason  of  this  assemblage.  "  The 
peasantry  have  insulted  us,"  was  voci- 
ferated n-om  one  comer  of  the  square. 
"  Meyer 'the  tailor,  who  was  in  *  Ver^ 
chiss'  for  not  trusting  the  Prince  von 
Dreckeforacoat,  has  again  insulted  him 
grossly,*'  was  heard  on  ano^er  side — 
"  No,  no,"  said  others,  <*  the  Graf  von 
Saufen  has  been  licked  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  Hecht !"  This  poor  devil  of 
a  landlord  had  made  himself  obnoitlou^ 
to  the  students,  and  tfaey,  after  (heir 
fashion,  put  him  into  "  Verdiiss,"  so 
that  none  of  them  could  become  his 
customers.  He,  however,  had  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  friends  among  the 


•  Klinge,  the  blunt  sword  with  which  the  students  practise. 
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dtixem,  to  be  abkto  do  without tUeir 
fuppoTt.  Np  floqner  then  was  th^  word 
uttered,  Uiat  pne  of  the  honourable 
fraternity  of  Students  had  been  cud* 
gell'd  by  the  said  landlord,  than  cries 
vere  hei^  on  both  sides—"  To  the 
He^tf  to  the  Hecht/'  and  away  we 
moyed  to  the  devoted  house.    "  A 
Philistine,  a  Philistine/'  tried  one^ot' 
the  foremost,  as  a  man  and  a  female 
were  intercepted  In  their  attempt  to 
escape.  "  Down  with  him  i"  cried  some, 
who  neither  saw  nor  knew  who  it  waa 
— "  Who  is  he?"  cried  others,  not  quite 
sp  inconsiderate  as  the  rest. ''  Thelahd- 
lord  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  his- 
daughter."— "  Did  you  nothear,  friend, 
that  the  Burschen  were  out,  and  do 
yonnot know,  thatthe mountain  stream 
cannot  beiestrainedin  its  course?"  said 
a  long-hitired  Quixotic  Burshenschaft- 
er. — Poor  HaQs,  upon  whom  all  this 
poetry  seemed  quite  thrown  away, 
swore  most  roundly,  that  he  neither 
had  heard  nor  seen   any  mountain 
stream,  and  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  oppose  any  stream,  mountain 
or  not.  "  I^t  him  pass,"  ssid  the  leader 
of  the  Westphalians,  whose  mess  was 
held  at  the  Golden  Fleece, "  Hans  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  Lotta  is  pretty."— 
Away  ih&i  ran  Hans  and  Lotta,  and 
away  moved  the  mass  to  the  Hecht. 
Every  house  had  been  shut  up  and 
barricaded ;  the  landlord  of  the  Hecht 
knowing  in  what  odour  he  stood,  you 
may  be  sure  was  not  less  remiss  in  se- 
cunng  his  own  than  his  neighbour's! 
One  or  two  of  the  leaders  tapped  at 
the  door  and  demanded  admission* 
The  laiujilord,  no  doubt,  would  not  have 
been  at  home,  had  ho  had  the  op^ 
portunity  of  denying  himself;   but 
long  before  any  answer  could  be  given 
— erack  went  the  door.    I  stood  on 
some  steps  just  opposite  the  ^trance 
to  the  house,  laid  could  observe  what 
took  place.    The  rush  was  so  sudden, 
that  some  half  dozen  of  heavy-gwted 
peasants  and  shipmen  were  surprised 
over  th^r  beer.    No  soonef ,  however, 
WBK  the  student's  cap  and  glittering 
8W.ord  seen  among  them,  thin  they 
disappeared  with  surprising  alacrity. 
Some  cried  to  force  through  the  (Srowd, 
and  got  weU  pommdledin  the  attempt; 
some  flew  up  staus  and  escaped  into 
the  next  house ;  twoorthi^  made  for 
the  vdndow,  and  without  attending  to 
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the  impediment  of  glass  or  wood,  bolt- 
ed through ;  not,  however,  without 
being  materially  assisted  in  their  flight 
by  sundry  pdces  in  the  niost  obvious- 
lypresenting  party  sufficiently ^iouante 
to  tnake  th^  meditate  on  thor  latter- 
end.  And  now  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
tumult  and  conftuDon  took  pla^  The 
f amiture  of  ihe  house  vras  broken  to 
pieces,  glasses,  chairs,  stooIs,>andbeds, 
were  flung  out ;  and  nothing  short  of 
the  almdute  deatmction  of  ^  the  build- 
ing itself,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  stu- 
dents.— ^Matters  were  going  on  in  this 
vray,  when  a  cry  of,  '*  Halt,  halt,"  waa 
heard  from  the  end  of  the  street.  "  The 
military  are  here." — *'  Together,  toge- 
ther,"  cried  someofthechia8,asatroop 
of  Ciurassiers,  preceded  by  the  Pro-rec- 
tor and  other  Professors,  appeared.  The 
students,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  had 
thne  to  form  a  veij  good  front  behinil 
the  broken  furmturo  and  rubbidi 
which  had  been  collected  together,  and 
laid  across  the  narrow  street. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance, gentlemen  ?  You  nmst  disperse 
immediately,"  said  the  Pro-rector. 

'^  We  have  been  insulted,  most 
grossly  insulted,"  was  heard  on  every 
side.  "  Who  has  been  insulted  ?"  re- 
plied the  Pro-rector ;  "  only  let  him 
come  forward,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
immediately  investigated  by  the  Sena« 
tus  Academicus."  "  Graf  von  Saufen 
has  been  disgraced  and  beaten  by  the 
landlord  o£  the  Hecht."  The  landlord, 
who  had  ensconced  himself  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  next  house,  now  put  lorth 
his  shaggy  head,  and  swore  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  Der  Herr  Graf;  and  the  Count 
himself  corroborated  the  statement,  by 
declaring  he  never  had  been  thrashed 
at  all.  This  unexpected  turn  of  afikirs 
seemed  to  put  the  students  to  a  non* 
plus,  it  was  cle&&  from  the  known 
animosity  that  exilted  between  them 
and  the  militaxy,  that  not  a  few  cloven 
skulls  vrauld  ensue.  One  party  seemed 
to  waver,  and  the  other  appesiod  quite 
ready  to  dash  and  hash.  '^  A  knote* 
told  me,"  said  a  thin  little  voice  from 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  **  that  one 
of  the  students  had  been  murdered  by 
the  peasantry,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  corpse,  and  I  spread  the  report"— 
"  Surely,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Pro-rec- 
tor, "  you  need  not  have  placed  the 
whole  city  in  alarm  for  a  mere  report. 
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Why  did  you  not  learn  who  was  misa* 
ing,  and  then  lay  the  matter  hefore  us  ? 
I  insist  upon  your  immediately  dis- 
missing, or  I  snail  give  orders  to  the 
military  to  compel  yon."—**  A  free 
Burscfae  must  not  he  compeUbd,"  cried 
die  leader  of  the  Saxo  Boraasians ;  '^  we 
acknowledge  no  laws  hut  those  of  the 
Senatus.  The  military  hare  no  busi- 
ness here — let  them  first  depart,  and 
then  we  will  treat  with  you.  But  if 
a  single  Bursche  is  hurt,  Mr  Pro-rector, 
we  will  declare  the  UniTersity  in  Ver- 
chiss  throughout  Gennany/'  This  ora- 
tion was  received  with  diouts  of  ap- 
probation, and  cries  of  "  Liberty  for 
evar !"  resounded  on  every  side.  The 
Professors  knew,  from  sad  experience, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  push  mattera 
too  far.  Thejr  were  aware,  that  should 
the  University  be  put  into  verchiss, 
not  only  they,  but  the  whole  town, 
would  be  ruined.  They  knew  that  a 
student  was  not  a  student  of  this  or 
that  particular  university,  subject  to 
its  peculiar  laws,  but  that  he  was  em- 
phatically a  German  student.  They 
knew  that  the  bonds  which  united 
them  together  were  so  strict,  that  what 
was  decreed  at  Hamburgh,  was  con- 
firmed at  Tubingen.  .The  experience 
of  the  last  twelve  years  convinced  them 
thut  putting  the  university  into  ver- 
chiss was  attended  with  r^ults  so  se^ 
rious,  that  on  one  occasion  the  whole 
town  of  Heidelberg  went  forth  with 
music  to  invite  the  students  to  return 
from  the  place  where  they  had  en- 
camped previously  to  their  finally,  to 
a  man,  quitting  the  university.  Muiy 
of  the  Professors  too,  although  obliged 
to  act  with  decision,  were  themselves 
averse  to  allow  any  other  authority  but 
their  own  to  have  weight  in  the  uni- 
versity. A  consultation  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes was  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  military  be  requested  to  retire 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  As  long 
aa  the  tumult  had  lasted,  my  mind  had 
been  excited,  but  now  that  I  saw  the 
whole  band  about  to  retire  peaceably, 
I  turned  with  feelingaof  deep  disgust 
from  the  noisy  throng  which  sur- 
rounded me.  I  was  discontented  with 
myself  and  the  whole  world.  I  bhi- 
med  my  own  egregious  folly  in  ever 
joining  a  set  of  soc^  wild  fanatica,  and 
subjecting  myself  either  to  participate 
in  their  rash  acts  or  to  fight  half  the 
university.  While  I  was  thus  rumi- 
nating, I  found  that  instead  of  reach- 
ing my  own  door,  I  had  insensibly 
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wandered  to  the  side  of  a  hill  which 
skirts  the  back  of  the  town.  All  that 
fairy  scene,  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
had  been  lighted  up  by  the  mgdo/as 
rays  of  a  setting  sun— Ae  old  castle 
reposing  on  the  hill — ^the  hills  them- 
selves, covered  as  far  as  rays  could 
reach,  with  ihe  varimted  blossoms  of 
the  peach,  the  almond,  and  the  tm^ 
— the  broad  waters  of  the  Bhine  foDow- 
ing  in  waves  of  molten  sold  throng 
the  fairest  plain  and  ri(mest  vale  on 
the  face  of  ttie  earth, — all  this  magni- 
ficent variety  of  hues  was  now  blendoi 
into  one  soft  tone  by  the  light  of  the 
moon ;  colourless  shapes  were  every* 
where  around  me,  ana  shadows  seem- 
ed lik^  substances,  and  substances  like 
shadows.  The  huge  forms  of  the 
mountains  topeared  to  arise  like  evil 
genii  firom  the  midst  of  the  deep  sha* 
dows  which  surrounded  their  base— 
and  night,  and  solitude,  and  silenee, 
conspired  to  throw  me  into  a  world  of 

spirits.  The  fate  of  poor  L ^cutoff 

in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  grief  of  hia 
broken-hearted  mother,  and  the  ten 
thousand  thoughts  with  which  his 
image  was  connected,  crossed  my  mind, 
and  I  was  lost  as  in  a  painful  dream.  I 
was  recalled  to  my  senses,  however,  by 
my  dog,  which  had  joined  me,  crouch- 
ing suddenly  behind  me.  I  looked  up, 
and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  saw  tihe  fea- 
tures of  my  friend  by  the  strong  beam 
that  fell  on  his  pale  forehead.  He  was 
standing  beneath  a  tree  whoso  shadow 
clothed  the  whole  of  his  form,  except 
the  bead,  as  with  a  dark  garment.  My 
knees  tottered  under  me,  myiongue 
cloVe  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
the  perspiration  stood  in  large  beads 
on  my  forehead.  He  seemed  to  look 
fixedly  upon  me,  and  I  thought  I  coidd 
see  his  lips  move— »I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken — I  ran  forward  to  meet  him— he 
fell  into  my  arms,  and  I  found  a  cold 
stiff  corpse  weighing  on  my  shoulder  f 
the  corpse  of  L-—-S  I  knew  not  what 
happened  for  the  next  fow  minutes— 
but  when  I  recovered  I  found  myself 
leaning  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  some  students.  They  all 
seemed  in  deep  astonishment.  Atlsst 
one  cried  out,  **  I  seeit,  I  see  it !  What, 
what !  they  have  cast  him  from  his 
grave.  Who  have  done  it  ^  The  pea- 
santry?" At  once  the  whole  tnnh 
flashed  upon  uji,  and  at  once  we  now 
saw  the  origin  of  the  report  of  the  mur- 
dered student.  L—nad  been  buried 
in  the  field  of  one  of  the  smstt  land- 
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hMen,  and  mtdt^  U  ii^  tiipentUioii 
€f  the  lower  ofdert  in  Genntaaj,  that 
iko  vidnity  of  a  mordered  oorpw  it 
thoaght  to  brinfr  the  greateit  nuafor- 
tonei.  This  landholder  had,  therefore^ 
vtmoTed  it  from  ifti  grave,  and  {daeed 
it  in  a  eMUtpkvaaM  situation.  Some 
one  or  other  had,  no  doubt,  oeon  it^ 
tnd  imagined  it  to  bea  murdered  stu- 
dent, and  had  ^read  that  report  which 


taraoght  <mt  the  whole  immMit]ri» 


A  deputation  waa  tent  to  the  JMob 
to  dispense  with  the  law  wfaidioUigsd 
a  man  killed  in  adud  to  be  buriedon 
llie  spot,  and  to  allow  L.  to  be  interred 
after  the  faahion  of  the  atndents.  line 
was  granted,  and  the  whole  aniTersitj' 
followed  the  body  at  midnight  by 
torch4ight,  to  a  quieter  graTe. 
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"  This  is  no  fi^UDg."-.OU  i>%. 


*•  The  age  of  chiTaliy  is  gone :"  So 
thought  Burke;^but  it  is  odd  enoudi, 
that  throughout  his  fimciftil  book  he 
nerer  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  best 
reason  for  thfaiking  so.  There  is  a 
better  pillage  for  ^e  spring-tides  of 
democracy,  than  the  deeay  m  royalty 
in  France.  That  misht  be  weeptio 
pro  r^gui^  He  should  have  instan- 
eed  ike  deeay  ^  the  Minuet,  There 
aie  auguries  in  Nature.  When  Row- 
laadson,  or  somebody  else,  published 
a  earieatnre  of  the  Long  Minuet,  with 
**  Lonfia  Tithonum  minuit,''  for  a 
motto,  it  was  an  ominous  l^nd — had 
the  spectators  known  it.  It  would,  or 
ou^t  to  have  given  a  shock  to  the  proe* 
eeraia  of  every  subeeriber  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Anociation,  from  the  old 
dowager  duchesses  downwards,  had 
that  orregious  corporation  been  then 
^'ineeeer 

Everybody  who  has  pdd  any  atten- 
tion at  an  to  the  emression  m  music 
— provided  alwavs  he,  or  she,  be  not 
as  shallow  as  "  Avison  on  Musical 
Expression," — a  book,  God  wot,  the 
intense  demerits  of  whidh  have  never 
been  sufficiently  castigated,  must  agree 
that  there  is  an  expression  peculiar  to 
dances.  Expression  I  call  it — ^know- 
ing the  word  is  too  good  for.it»  but 
£Dr  want  of  a  better,  kt  it  pass.  There 
ia  the  measitnd  li^htsomeness  of  the 
Polonoiee  ;  there  is  the  sploidid  vo- 
kmtnouaness  of  the  waltz.  But  the 
Mnuetia  the  most  marked  of  alL  It 
is^  aa  it  were,  the  very  essence  of 
courtly  pomp--4he  aristocracy  of  1»- 
eomotivenesa.  If  dandng  be  the  poe- 
try of  motion,  it  is  the  legitimate  and 
twin-brother  to  a  birth-day  ode.  What 
matters  it  if  Heidmer  be  the  father 
ef  the  one,  and  QMej  Cibber  of  the 
eaher^ 
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Take  some  eelebratted  minnet,  and 
examine  its  parts.  The  very  name 
calls  up  the  idea  of  lutestring  and 
hoops.  'HieKe  is  Marshal  Saxes,  for 
instance.  Are  not  the  very  first  two 
bars  irresistibly  redd,ent  of  embroi- 
dered ooats;,  rapiers,  toupees,  and  ma- 
reaehal  powder?  Then  there  is  the 
measured  pompous  drop-down  of  tibe 
fourth  bsr.  what  a  step  of  dignity 
here!  and  the  shaken  minim  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  part— 4t  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  rustling  brocaded 
curtseys,  swanlike  glides,  and  congtea 
of  the  ehapeau  bras !  After  this  comea 
the  grsceral  recovery  of  the  first  bar 
of  the  seoond  psrt,  gradually  ascend- 
ing tmtfl  it  launches  into  a  passage  of 
stiff,  yet  airy  flutterings,  whi<»  it 
would  puszle  Hogarth  hunself  to  peiw 
sonify  on  the  canvass,  or  William 
Farren,  or  Farley,  on  the  stage.  What 
simpers,  what  smiles,  tHiat  airs,  and 
what  graces,  do  not  these  notes  em- 
body! What  oglings  under  raised 
eye-brows — what  juxta- position  of 
patches— what  waving  of  plumes— 
what  sparkling,  and  what  rustling  I 
— now  dying  apparently  away— now 
suddenly,  a&r  a  rapid  glide  up,  re- 
newed, nke  the  embraces  of  liero- 
ines  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  pathetic 
melodrame— at  last  snb6id|nf^  in  the 
skiw-measured  descent  agam— the 
first  quaver  of  each  brace  accented—* 

"  one,  two— three,  four^flve,  six  !"— 
'  The  pompous"  in  melody,  can  go 


This  minuet  may  peradventure  have 
been  danced,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  in  the  days  of  Marlborough 
Mid  Prince  Eugene ;  but  hardly  since. 
It  would  make,  a  pretty  burlesque  in 
^e  hands,  or  rather  feet,  of  a  board'* 
2X 
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ing-idiool  young  lady  and^^entlenuni 
not  out  of  their  teens— but  nothing 
more.  '\  The  Marquis  of  Granby^ 
would  have  been  too  plain-mannered^ 
.and  ''  the  Duke  of  Cumberland/' 
rboth  heroes)  to  say  a  truth-^too 
German.  The  spirit  of  ridicule  in 
high  places^  came  in  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Hanover  family.  It  was  an  ill 
omen«  when  Ihe  wags  of  the  day  be- 
gan to  crack  jests  on  George  the  First's 
"  fat  and  lean  Idne''  of  German  mis- 
tresses.  Hie  minuet  sickened  in  the 
breadi  of  the  first  titter.  Public  opi- 
nion has  slipped  (ever  restless)  from 
beneaih  it.  It  was  the  musical  incar- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison ;  and>  bel;ig  so^  flourished 
when  nobiUty,  with  sJl  its  pomp  and 
drcumstanoe^  was  taken  throughout^ 
at  its  word ;  when  the  world  no  more 
dreamed  of  laughing  at  it  for  shewing 
(to  risk  a  pun)  its  pedigree  in  its  car- 
riage^ than  on  the  door  of  it  Like 
some  of  Mr  Kean's  long  dying  scenes^ 
it  requires  full  faith  in  the  spectators, 
or  it  18  ruined.  There  must  be  no  po- 
nular  scepticism.  A  lord,  there,  musL 
iiave  the  air  and  assumption  of  nobi- 
lity, as  wdl  as  the  coat  of  arms,  and 
must,  moreover,  have  full  credit  given 
for  them ;  a  single  "  tee-hee"  is  the 
bane  of  either !  These  days,  alas !  are 
idl  over.  The  democracy  of  the  ridi- 
culous has  attacked  the  outworks  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  minuets  and  la- 
ced waistcoats  have  retired  mortally 
wounded  from  the  assault.  "  'Tis  too 
i^uch."  Minuets  ! — ^who  can  dance 
minuets,  when  the  Whigs  are  befooled 
every  week  by  the  John  Bull,  and  the 
Tories  evary  day  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle?  When,  if  a  man  have  a 
rilly  foce,  be  he  who  he  will,  he  is  sure 
to  near  of  it ;  and  if  he  be  ally,  de 
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faeUh-^ta  they  say  pf  liheSmith  Ame- 
rican republics)— -he  must  be  so  widi 
a  witness,  if  he  does  not  find  it  out  at 
last.  Minuets  ! — ^when  "  my  lords 
and  gentlemen"  chive  four-in-hand, 
patronise  "  the  Fancy" — swill  "  blue 
ruin"—  andmarry  rich  citizens'  daugh- 
ters and  (^ent-dancers,  by  way  of  re- 
formation and  settling  in  life^ — ^Mi- 
nuets now  a-daya  1— Shade  of  Veatiis 
the  Elder ! 

Objects,  not  In  themselves  pictu- 
resque, become  so  in  the  haze  of  dLs- 
tance  ;  and  besides  the  direct  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  expression  in  mu- 
sic, there  is  a  bastard  and  factitious 
one,  which  is  founded  in  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Even  so — ^before,  then, 
all  thy  geniera  and  species  of  waltzes, 
and  cotulions,  and  boleros,  and  polac- 
cas,  and  quadrilles,  play  me,  0  fid- 
dler! who  listenest  to  other  whims 
tlum  thine  own — the  Minuet.  Origi- 
nally common-place.  Time  has  shed 
a  romance  over  it  It  has  acquired 
the  poetry  of  years.  It  is  the  fantas- 
tic adjunct  of  our  second  stage  of 
comedy;  and  reminds  of  the  times, 
now  happily  passed  for  ever,  yet  not 
unworthy  to  be  remember^,  when 
Cibber  wrote  and  played  in  a  flowing 
wi^,  and  Mrs  Brace^rdle  in  a  hoop 
and  head;  when  Lord  Foppington 
was  a  dandy,  and  Lady  Fanciful  a 
dandy zette ;  when8trai^laced  beauties 
were  irresistible,  and  gentlemen  in 
buckram  fiisdnating;  ere  dress,  like 
manners,  had  become  one  chaos — and 
the  nobleman  and  his  groom,  and  the 
lady  and  her  abigail— Uie  master  and 
the  'prentice— had  met  half  way  in 
the  road  of  violent  refinement,  and 
aflfected  common  sense. 

T.  D. 


-THE  DIVING  SELL. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
curious  submarine  contrivance  was 
known  to  Friar  Bacon  /  at  any  rate, 
the  hint  has  evidently  been  taken  frmn 
one  of  the  few  scraps  of  his  mighty 
genius,  raked  from  amongst  the  rub- 
pish  of  monkish  absurdity ;  and,  to  an 
ingenious  mind,  what  more  is  requi- 
site?—That  illustrious  Englishman, 
in  one  of  his  brief,  cautious  noticea— 
and  cautiouBly  indeed  was  he  eon- 
stvained  to  wnte  in  a  bewildered  fiie^ 
and-faggot  age— expressly  says,  that 


he  could  travel  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  the  same  ease  and  security  aa 
he  could  on  dry  land,  which  impfreaaaa 
us  with  the  belief  that  Bacon,  in  the 
course  of  his  phflosophical  reaearches, 
had  constructed  a  diving  vessel  of  aome 
kind  or  other ;  but  how  it  was  faahion- 
ed,  or  of  what  material,  we  pretend  not 
to  kqow — ^history  and  tradition  being 
alike  silent. 

On  sittiuff  down  to  our  present  sub* 
ject,  we  called  to  remembrance  the 
aforesaid  relic,  and  gratefully  einbn« 
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ted  the  opporitttiity  of  rendering  ho* 
nom*  to  wnom  honour  fs  due^  and  do* 
ing  homage  to  the  father  of  oor  expe- 
rimental philosophy. 

The  Diring  Bell^  as  it  is  called, 
though  very  di«milar  in  appearance 
to  the  utensil  of  that  name^  has  heen 
long  known  to  oor  specalative  engi- 
neers ;  hnt  its  serrices,  until  of  late, 
were  of  little  or  no  utility,  except  in 
one  or  two  solitary  instances;  The 
Jbundaii&n^cne  of  the  nohle  house  of 
Mftiffrave,  we  are  told,  was  laid  hy 
means  of  a  diring  yessd.  Indeed,  it 
would  apnear,  inm  the  testimony  of 
certain  ma  prints,  drawings,  and  other 
inlbrmation  now  hefiire  us,  that  our 
divers  of  old  were  unable  to  remain 
long  under  watep-4udf  an  hour,  per- 
haps, was  thehr  longest  stay;  and 
though  some  of  these  prints  actually 
represent  venturous  wights,  apparent* 
ly  cased  in  leadier,  wi&  breathing 
tub^  of  the  same  material,  descending 
from  the  bells,  aAd  attached  to  their 
respective  head-pieoea,  thereby  en»« 
blittg  them,  if  we  may  credit  ihe  artist, 
to  respixe  freely,  and  scramble  about  at 
their  ease :  yet  are  we  somewhat  seep* 
tieal  in  bdieving  that  they  felt  ihem« 
selves  so  completely  at  home  as  the  in- 
cenioas  engraver  would  have  us  to 
nnagine.  Our  own  experience  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  impostors 
^4nere  scramblers  on  paper,  notWith«< 
standing  the  very  copious  and  highly 
entertaining  accounts  of  their  exploiti^ 
handsomely  printed,  elegantly  embel- 
lished, &c.  &C.  These  speculations 
.  are  much  at  variance  with  the  practical 
.  knowledge  we  happen  to  possess,  and 
therefore  do  we  counsel  our  readers 
to  beware  of  book'makers,  whether  of 
the  old  or  of  the  new  sdiool,  even  when 
their  volumes  are  temptingly  bound, 
and  their  i^tes  executed  l^  the  most 
esteemed  artists. 

Smeaion^vnm  the  first  of  our  practi- 
cal engineers  that  took  the  Diving  Bell 
in  hand,  and  used  it  with  success.  He 
boill  <me  of  w(M)d,  suiBcientlvlaise  to 
lield  ibur  divers,  and  supplied  uiem 
wM  fiesb  air  through  a  leather  pipe 
or  hose  attached  to  the  bell,  and  oom- 
mmicatiiig  with  a  femng^pump  above 
watier.  Tmshigenious  contrivance  en- 
abled tike  wurkmen  to  continue  their 
labour  ftr  hours  together  without  in- 
termisaion,  and  impresses  us  with  a 
vterv  fiivoinaMe  opinion  of  Mr  Smea- 
fMTs  iavwitive  powers.  Sorry  are  we 
if^mf,  that  hia  wdl-groimded expeo- 


tatkma  woe  net  more  fully  realised. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  montha  the 
phnkiug  yielded ;  the  fuftenings  gave 
way ;  the  vessel  became  leaky,  and  so 
vei7  insecure  withal,  that  it  was  ulti- 
mately Uid  aside. 

RennU  succeeded  Smeaton  as  engi- 
neer to  the  comrnisaionen  of  Ramsgate 
Harbour,  where  the  wooden  Ml  was 
used,  and  perfected  what  hia  Me  pre- 
decessor had  so  very  successfully  be- 
gun. Availing  himself  of  the  scienti- 
flc  spirit  then  bestirring  itself  in  our 
foundries,  that  eminent  engineer,  with 
a  sagacity  neouliarly  hia  own,  con- 
structed a  diring  vessel,  entirely  <lf 
csst-iron,  with  glasses  in  the  roof  to 
admit  of  light  from  above.  Two  in- 
fpeniously  contrived  fordng-pumps 
were  applied,  tcttether  with  a  portable 
crane  and  suitable  appurtenances  for 
fiftinpr  and  lowering  the  bdl.  The 
air-pipe  wsa  also  taken  through  hioid, 
and  every  conatitueBt  part  of  the  di- 
ving tackle  so  wdl  proportioned  and 
skimUy  put  together,  that  we  queation 
much  whether  or  not  any  farther  im- 
provement can  be  made»  Thia  bell  was 
used  in  building  Ramsgate  Pier. 

Having  thus  &r  intrrauced  the  sub- 
ject to  our  readers'^noticey  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  pindplea  upon  which 
every  Diving  Bell  now  in  use  is  con^ 
structed ;  and  as  they  are  difiinei^y 
shmed,  and  of  various  diraenaons,  we 
shall  pick  out  the  one  most  suitaUe  in 
enrestimation  for  general  purposes.  A 
vessel  of  thia  description,  ongat  to  be 
air  feet  long,  five  feet  two  indies  high, 
and  four  feet  two  inchea  wide,  -outside 
measure ;  oonaequentlv,  when  immer- 
sed, it  will  dindace  about  1S9  cubic 
feetofwater—C.  72,  or  nearly  sob  In 
navigable  rivers  we  have  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tide  to  guard  i^nst,  and 
in  the  open  sea  we  frequently  meet 
with  strong  under  currents,  even  when 
the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  ;  of 
coune,  more  weight  must  be  added, 
not  only^  to  sink  the  beU,  but  also  to 
lender  it  steadier  in  the  descent,  and 
less  liable  to  aoddent  from  any  c^  the 
aforesaid  causes.  We  may  therefore 
safdy  add  C.  B  to  the  wdgnt  of  water 
disphioed  by  our  vessd,  anid  scheme  it 
so  as  to  weig^  four  tona^n  air.  Our 
readers,  we  trust,  will  be  good  enoua^ 
to  dispense  with  our  finding*  out,  by 
naihanatieal  definition,  or  otherwa;^, 
the  precise  thickness  of  metal  requisite 
to  make  good  our  tomiage;  becauae  it 
would  require  more  time  so  to  dtfthan 
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ure  can  very  wdl  fpiure^  and  in  lien 
thereof^  Mm  us  bf  accepting  a  piece 
of  minor  imonaatton;  vis.  a  piece  of 
cas^iron,  S.84  indies  long*  and  an  inch 
aqnare,  weighe  one/  a  nieee  of  maU 
leable  iron,  3.57  incbec  longi  and  an 
inch  aqoare,  weighs  ene  /  and  a  cubic 
foot  of  water^  62^ibs.  avoirdnpoia. 

Tbe  shape,  sise,  and  weight  of  out 
bell  being  now  detennined  upon,  we 
hasten  to  prepare  it  for  immersion  ; 
and  as  the  glasses  require  some  little 
consideration,  we  had  better  begin 
with  them.  They  are  ten  in  number, 
each  6^  inches  diameter,  9  inches  thick 
on  the  crown,  and  cast  in  tbe  form  of 
lenses,  being  convex  on  the  top,  and 
flat  on  the  lower  sides,  partly  to 
strengthen,  and  partly  to  render  them 
more  serriceable.  Rays  of  light  fall« 
ing  perpendicularly  on  the  convex  suiw 
face  of  a  lense,  convei^  and  bisect 
each  other  at  the  fbcal  point  or  centre 
tram  whence  the  convex  surfiMO  is  de* 
icribed*  thereby  disseminating  thcn« 
selves  more  ffenerally  throughont  the 
vessd  than  if  both  surfaces  were  flat* 
Thete  lenses  are  oast  in  iron  monIda> 
and  lose  a  little  of  their  rotundity  in 
cooling  I  hence  the  focal  points  become 
ebtnse,  and  oonaequently  barmlessy. 
though  we  could  mention  one  or  two 
instances  where  they  happened  to  re-» 
tain  their  curraturesBO  very  perfectly » 
as  to  convinoe  the  unbeliever  that  oeo^ 
centrated  rays,  even  when  they  have 
passed  through  a  fathom  or  two  of  w»* 
tet,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  the 
roof  or  ctown  of  the  bell  are  ten  round 
holes,  eadi  emsireled  with  a  rebaiey 
where  the  lenses  are  bedded  in  cementi 
and  properlysecured  with  iion  flanchea 
and  eopner  bolts.  A  sa£sty-valve  ia 
also  fixed  in  the  crown,  directly  under 
the  air-pipe,  and  opening  inwatd,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping, 
ahottld  any  accident  happen  eiUier  to 
the  hose  or  forcing-pump.  There  are 
two  wooden  seats  in  the  bell ;  one  aft 
each  end,  and  a  foot-board  in  the  mid^* 
dle#  They  slide  in  pngecting  grooves 
csst  along  with  it,  and  are  UffaaUy  un* 
ihipped  when  the  divers  are  at  work* 
We  may  also  notke  a  couple  of  nng« 
b(dts  in  the  roof,  {intide^)  to  whtdi 
heavy  bddi<aare  suspended  with  sling-* 
diains,  and  brought  above  water ;  aJbo 
two  in  each  end,  (oulstcle,)  whereonlo 
reading  or  guide>»rc^s  may  be  made 
fast ;  together  with  a  streng  sling« 
chain,  attached  to  a  ridge  or  Waq|M» 
cast  oit  the  ciowliof  the  bcU  by  means 
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of  ahadcW-bolta.  Thin  slinf-^liain  ia 
hooked  to  that  of  a  powemd  crane  > 
purdiaacy  when  die  diving  veasd  Is 
used. 

The  fordng-pumpa  discbarge  into 
a  small  air-chest,  furnished  with  two 
internal  fli^  valves,  that  open  and  shaft 
altematdy,  as  the  pistons  are  forced 
upwards  and  downwards,  in  their  i«« 
^eetive  working  bsrrels.  These  pi**' 
tons  are  conned  with  guide  links,  and 
vaiaUel  rods,  to  a  doune  acting  cvoaa* 
handled  beam,  or  lever,  so  eentriTed, 
that  six  or  even  eight  men  may  ooca* 
sionally  be  employed.  The  werkii« 
barrels  are  twelve  inches  long,  and 
eight  inches  dioneter ;  the  pistons  ona 
inch  thick  each ;  bo  that  the  divers  are 
supplied  with  about  four  galkmaof  aft* 
mospheric  air  at  every  atroka  of  the 
lever,  (from  S6  to  80  per  minute,)  a 
much  larger  supply,  we  allow,  than  ia 
necessary  for  respiration,  butkkegpa 
the  men  eool,aiM  coats  nothing.  Tha 
air-pipe,  w  hose>  is  made  cxf  ationg 
tough  leather,  prepared  in  aniasal  eil> 
pd  coated  with  canvass,  well  soaked 
in  bees'  wax  and  linseed  oil,  baUed  la 
a  proper  consistency.  Another  thick* 
ness  of  prepared  leather  ui  then  eloBsfy 
sewed  over  all,  which  renden  the  hoaa 
perfectly  air-tighft,  and  sufficienaj 
strong  f<Hrpracticsl  depth.  Theae  pipes 
are  umially  made  infifieen-£B0ftkngtliB» 
cennected  to  each  other  vrith  screw 
joints^  similar  to  those  of  a  fire-extin- 
guishing eutfine*  One  end  is  screwed 
to  a  noM>  tnat  pn^iects  from  the  air* 
vessely  or  chest,  and  tbe  other  to  a 
Screw  pipe  in  the  bell-roo^  \n  which 
mesne  the  divers  ere  sonplied  with  U 
continuid  current  of  fresh  air. 

Our  readers  being  now  as  wise  as 
ounelvesy  in  so  far  aa  Aeory  ia  eon* 
cemed^  w«  will  put  our  diving  tackle 
in  order,  and  proceed  to  aome  eottvani* 
ent  river,  bay,  or  channel,whereaunken 
rocks  impede  navigation^  and  do  9ur 
best  to  remove  the  <£stmciion.  For  thk 
purpose  wemustprovidaonrselvea  with 
abaigeof8ufficienttonnage,tocanyo«r 
apparatus,  and  aeeonMnodata  enr  di* 
vers  I  also  a  strong  divin|^  eranay  j^Lanft* 
edeouidifitantfrom  thesidaBandat««» 
capable  of  lifting  five  tona  aft  least. 
The  poet,  or  upright,  should  turn  ia 
a  oentre  blocks  finnly  fixed  in  the  bou 
torn  of  the  barge  j  the  neck  thereof,  ia 
a  oarbor  cdlar-plate,  equallv  Weil  aa* 
cured  ^  the  deck,  and  tns  jiib^  or  pro* 
jecting  beam,  extend  jusft.aa  ftr  otsf 
the  vesiel  as  safiet^  will  freciy  admit 
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oi;  la  oi^  duU  tiM  OMa  inagr  iMife  s  by  t trilong  tlM  bdlUnwf  wUh  *  hatn- 

widsniiflB.-  incr,tfae«RiiidQf  wbiditinUeiiiptlir 

II  ia  •fiooBt  mspoA^Mm  to  Myi  thm  cnne  duin,  and  appntes  thw  oon- 

our  cnme  and  dinng  ^paratna  nmai  xadea  of  what  la  Daaaiiig  balow.   We 

be  made  of  aoood,  prapier  materiabiy  pauae  to  nmark^  ttiat  none  but  aober, 

■nd  p«t  togetber  ia  tba  beat  poaaible  palieBt»  attaativo  men,  aboald  be  em-» 

BMBneE  ;  oacaoae^  i^en  men'a  liTea  ployed  at  thia  kind  of  work,  tod  all 

are^at  Bwe^  paina  and  axpenaa  with  idle,  talkattre  TiaitantBi  kept  bade,  in 

~^      '  Older  that  the  eignala  nay  be  diatinct* 
ly  heaid,  and  promptly  atteaded  to.* 


( aie  nuBoc  eoaaideratioBa^-  ■  Bat 
I  to  oar  tuk..  All  beiag  in 
8>  and  to  oor  liking,  the  crane 
I  ia  booked  to  the  bH^,  the  bdl 
lifted  from  ili  plaoe,  the  divers  take 
thdr  aeata,  and  are  lowered  into  the 
aea.  Oar  readera  will  pleaae  to  ob« 
aerre,  that  the  TesBel  in  which  we  are 
aboat  todeaeaad,  ii  aeithcr  more  nor 
len  than  an  obloag  iroa  boK,  of  the 
afaeaaid  wei^t  and  dimeaiions,  turn* 
ed  topBY'^tarvy,'  and  innneraed  opaa* 
flMutib,  tf  weawy  ao  axpreaa  oaraaTca^ 
conaoqaeafly  the  aorioe,  aaaoeuatoai* 
edao  laeatbe  tomprcaaed  air,  will  be 
apt  to  startle  whea  Ua  eage  comes  in 
caataet  with  the  water»  and  w^  he 
mav'.  We  oaa  ooaipaze  the  memeata^ 
vy  ahoek  to  aotbiuf  mora  aptly  thaa 
Ike  aenoatioa  we  m1»  oa  aaddenly 
dappiaa  oar  palma  to  oar  ears ;  oaly 
that  of  iie  bdl  ia  aiore  nolant.  Should 
kagodowatotbe  deep  from  motivaa 
•r  caiiaaily,  he  will  there  learn,  thai 
the  ilnay  inhabitanta  are  no  leas  car* 
lioaa  IB  their  way  than  himself^par* 
ticakrly  the  junior  flonnders.  Tiieae 
little  creatures  flatter  about  the  lenses, 
and  nibble  with  an  avidity  that  seema 
to  indicate  how  fain  they  would  be  in 
to  aee  the  ahow ;  and  ahould  his  mo- 


Vire  mmj\im>  Jbm^e,  that  eroy  ^- 
aal  ia  given  with  the  hammer,  a  oer-^ 
taia  number  of  strc^ea  agreed  upoa 
between  the  parties  denoting,  AoM^ 
hwer,  rigKi,  1^,  and  so  on. 

Shoold  the  roek,  on  due  enamina^ 
tio9>  happen  to  be  looae  or  fimury,  of 
Ike  freeor  pudding-atone  breed,  wedgea 
and  maab  may  be  ased  with  eflbct, 
aad  the  iragmaata  either  thrown  into 
deep  waiter  or  taken  opia  the  bell  slings^ 
aa  may  be  deemed  moat  advisable^ 
bat  if  elharwiae,  morepowerftiliaeaaa 
must  be  resorted  to.  A  hole  of  aboat 
two  inchea  diameter,  aad  ficom  one 
aad  a  half,  to  six  feet  deep,iajttiapeiw 
ad  in  the  rock  aad  well  sponged  oat, 
into  which  a  sheet*iron  caanlater,  ooa* 
taining  gpon-powderi  ia  introdaoed* 
Thia  cannister  has  a  small  iron  tabe 
•f  about  5«8ths  of  aa  inch  diameter, 
aeeurely  bhiyed  to  ita  crown,  aad  proii 
jeeting  a  KNr  inches  above  the  rodL 
We  need  aoarcely  aay  that  both  tabe 
aad  oanaiatcr  nraat  be  perfeetly  waters 
tight,  A  wadding  of  pounded  brick 
is  then  rammed  home  to  the  cham, 
and  carefully  coated  over  with  tou^, 
well-tempered  day.    We  may  as  well 


tive  be  of  a  higher  order,  he  will  feel    observe,  en  poBioni,  ifyaX  dean  sharp 

sand  thrown  loosdy  in  and  dayed  over, 
will  answer  equally  aa  well  as  wad- 
ding when  the  hole  is  deep  and  the 
rode  not  over  hard«  Our  readers,  we 
suspect,  will  gready  marvel  how  ba« 
ainesa  can  be  done  m  audi  a  very  ba« 
sinesa-like  manner,  six  or  dg^t  Um 
thorns  ander  watar ;  bat  thdr  marvel 
will  oease  whea  we  aasnre  them,  and 
of  our  own  knowledge  too,  that  the 
place  whereoa  a  diving  bdl  reato,  howi 
ever  deep  it  may  be,  ia  perfectly  dry 
f<Hr  wUliag,  exporienoed  mea  to  wtark 
apon,  because  of  the  abr  powerfully 
forced  dowa  from  above^  which  can? 
aet  posaibly  escape  aatil  it  has  expell- 
ed every  drop  of  water  flrem  the  diving 
veasd.  Having' done  so,  it  aataraUy 
aaeeads,  and  canaea  the  sea  to  boil,  aa 
it  weK,  for  many  fothonai  aroafld 
where  the  divers  are  at  work* 


gratified  in  witnessing  the  triamph  of 
adeaoe  over  ignorance,  folly,  and  be^ 
w^fawi  superstition— science,  that 
voiddrhaveoeea  themeaas,  a  fow  oen- 
taiiea  a^e,  of  binding  the  anhappy 
poasesaor  to  a  atake  in  Smithfield. 

Aaaar  diviem  descend,  the  water  ia 
^spdled  frem  their  place  of  abode  by 
the  air  foveed  into  it.  They  fod  lit- 
tle or  no  lacmiveBieace^  in  modemto 
d^dia,  from  breathing  a  denser  at* 
iMia^  They  go  down  with  confi- 
to  their  daily  labour,  nd  the 
dear  weather,  allbrd  then 
» of  tight :  candles  Ae  used 
whea  the  sky  ia  doudy,  or  the  water 
We  have  not  aaard  of  a  ain» 
>  working  nam,  whoae  health  hath 
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impaiired  bv  eanaag  his  bread  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
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On  reaching 
the  d^aal  is  given 
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*  Conoeivingtihatoarretders perfectly 
well  understand  lu^  we  will  screw  an- 
other tnbe  to  tha^  on  the  crown  of  our 
camiialer  and  strike  the  hoisting  sig- 
nal. As  the  bell  ascends^  another  is 
screwed  on^  another  and  another^  un- 
til we  breathe  the  free  air.  Then  one 
of  our  people  holds  the  tube  fest^  an- 
other on  deck  snatches  a  small  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  from  the  portable  ramaoe 
at  hand^  drops  it  down^  and  presently 
the  rising  smoke  and  agitated  water 
tell  us  that  our  labour  hath  not  been 
in  Tain. 

When  the  agitation  subsides,  we 
lower  our  bdl,  dispose  of  the  shatter- 
ed fragments  as  aforesaid,  and  continue 
our  labours  until  every  impediment  is 
removed.  In  this  manner  was  Howth 
harbour  cleared  of  itii|dangerou8  sunken 
rocks^  and  that  of  Dunleary  ia  about 
to  underso  the  like  improvement  We 
dismiss  we  sutject  with  a  random  ob- 
servation or  two. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  divers 
are  capable  of  working  in  these  vessels 
at  any  depth,  but  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  Ten,  or  at  Ae  most,  twelve 
ftthoms  is  the  very  lowest  we  dare 
venture  to  go.  A  odumn  of  water 
about  thirty-one  feet  high  balances  a 
column  of  atmosphere  of  the  like  di* 
ameter,  and  as  tiie  atmosphere  presses 
widi  a  density  equal  to  about  i  5^  lbs. 
avoiidupois  upon  every  square  inch  of 
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wahee,  we  leave  onir  resdeis  ta judge, 
how  the  man  would  feel  three  fathoms 
and  a  half  lower  thim  we  have  stated 
under  a  pressure  of  68  lbs.  upon  every 
superficial  inch  of  his  body.  Troe  it 
is,  he  would  breathe  air  of.  the  like 
density,  but  we  know  from  experienee, 
that  when  the  air  is  greatly  oompress- 
ed,  our  people  become  languid,  spirit* 
less,  and  incapably  of  exertion.  Added 
to  this,  the  latent  heat  contained  in 
every  particle  of  air  forced  down  to 
the  bell  is  compressed  along  with  it, 
and  becomes  altogether  insiflSsrable  a 
few  fathoms  under  what  we  call  dimng 
depth. 

The  curious  reader  may  satisfy  him* 
self  as  to  this  psrticular  by  experi- 
ment Take  a  small  tube  either  of 
£ss  or  metal,  say  S-8ths  of  an  inch 
meter,  and  four  inches  long,  ae» 
curely  stopt  at  one  end.  .Fix  a  bU  of 
dried  frmgus  to  the  end  of  a  runimer, 
turned  and  leathered  so  as  to  fill  the 
orifice  correctly;  then  thrust  yoor 
rammer  smartly  do?m  the  tube,. and 
ihe  compressed  heat  dierein  eontain- 
ed  will  ignite  the  fiingas.  Seemg  the 
effects  of  condensed  air  in  a  tube  of 
such  very  small  dimensiona,  we  need 
add  no  more  to  satisfy  our  friends  thai 
diving  lower  than  twelve  frtthoma  ia 
neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 

ACALUS. 


TR&  ILLIBEaAL. 

No.  1. 


I  no  not  care  who  hears  me  say  it; 
or  who  csDs  me  a  bicot,  a  brute,  an 
illiberal,  a  foe  to  freedom,  a  friend  to 
oppression,  if  I  say  that  England,  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  has  had 
most  reason  to  hate  and  to  deplore^ 
what  since  the  accession  of  George  III. 
have  been  called  liberal  ideas.  I  shall 
not  reason  whether  these  ideas  are 
rig^t  or  vn!ong:  I  shall  grant  them, 
for  ar^ment's  sake,  to  be  rirfit ;  but 
admitting  that,  I  must  apped  to  facts 
to  prove  that  tiiese  right  things  have 
been  of  deadly  injury  to  the  interests 
of  Eng^nd. 

I  am  a  brute,  you  may  say,  if  yon 
please.  I  cannot  help  that— -but  I  can 
see  through  a  mlUstone,  and  pass  by 
a  brick  wall  without  making  a  bite  at 


it,  as  sagaeioudy  as  anr  of  nnr  neU- 
hours.  If  youl&w,  IstudlMUnittbat 
I  cannot  reaaon,  and  can  no  more 
draw  an  inference  than  a  dray-horse. 
I  say  that  I  can  see  a  llihig  doing, 
and  prophesy  what  has  happened^  after 
it  is  done ;  and  making  this  daim, 
and  no  ftrther,  I  proceed. 
'  If  h(^ding  extenrive  ooloniea— 
keeping  in  peace  a  population  indi* 
ned  to  be  hostile  against  yon— hesrnig 
all  your  neighbouring  countries  loud 
in  ue  praises  of  your  institutiona, 
pcMMCSsing  dominions  m  which  you 
may  enneh  your  population— rafii^ 
undisturbed  over  the  sea— enstoying  a 
monopoly  of  manufectures— ir  diese 
and  other  such  things  be  of  any  ho- 
nour^ advantage,or  gbry  toakingdoinji 
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l^ese  we  had,  and  these  wer,  by  the  pr»- 
Tal^ce  of.  liberal  ideas,  have  Mray 
loat  inrenediablT,  and  purtlT  amy  n»« 
tam,  l^  ow  c&iiginff  to  mberaUiy, 
This  is  no  dream  of  mine.  .  Before 
the  dsys  of  George  III.j  I  mean  from 
the  Revolutiott  downwiupd,  for  I  shall 
not  go  beyond  that  era,  the  statesmen 
who  managed  our  inteiests  thought, 
as  I.hime,  and  trusty  and  believe,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  all  English  mi* 
uisters  have  thought^  how  most  to 
uphidd  the  honour  and  the  interests 
of  England.  That  they  were  Whigs, 
matters  little.  The  usual  malevolence 
and  disafl^tion  of  the  party  gave 
way  under  the  warmth  of  oflEice,  and 
thm  are  few  periods  mere  gratifying 
to  true  Englishmen  to  look  over,  than 
the  administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Wal* 
pole.  Indecent  jobbing,  and  more  ii^ 
decent  bribery,  no  doubt,  prevailed  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  but  tneae  are  the 
ingraiyed  stains  of  Whiggism,  which 
no  change  of  time  can  wash  out  It 
was  as  visible  in  their  last  glim^  of 
power  in  180e>  as  in  their  contmued 
sundune  of  the  days  of  the  two  first 
Qeerges.  Charks  Fox,  of  our  own 
memory,  washes  corrupt  at  core  as  his 
newilating  father,  the  founder  of  the 
Ilolland  estates,  bef<nre  him.  But  I 
quarrel  not  much  with  thiq.  If  the 
QDontry  is  contented  at  home,  and 
honoured  abroad,  what  need  we  par* 
ticttlarly  care  about  the  half-penny* 
worths  of  pnblie  plunder  shared  amonff 
the  great  men  at  the  top  of  affiurs? 
Ijt  is,  besides,  a  thing  curable  at  all 
times. 

But  the  Opposition  to  these  were 
English  to  the  heart.  They  loved 
England,  though  they  loved  not  the 
ipgiMOgdvpasty.  Some  of  them  wish^ 
ed  iat  **  nim  who  was  away ;"  and 
why?  Because  he  was  of  British 
blood.    Because 

**  A  thmiand  yens  the  renl  throne 
Had  been  hb  Ittbcn'  and  his  own.*' 
Because  he  did  not  say  du,  and  dai, 
and  (foikr,  and  had  no  German  airs  of 
pettifogging  impertinenoe.  Others, 
who  put  up  with  these  trifles,  because 
th^  nonoured  the  church,  grieved  to 
see  that  church  little  respected  by 
the  official  descendants  of  republican 
nmnd-tieads.  All  the  Opposition  hated 
Hanover,  and  they  were  right,  for,  in 
those  daya,  the  interests  ojf  that  most 
bciggarly  of  electorates  were  preferred 
4  /  those  of  England.  This  was,  in-i 
deed,  a  British  Opposition. 


Times  altered.  The  fears  of  the 
Pretender,  vanished  gradually  fh>m  the 
day  of  Culloden,  and  the  voung  King 
was  educated  in  a  creed  which  tau^^t 
him  the  value  of,  and  the  respect  due 
to,  the  great  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. Georne  L  was.  a  mere  man  of 
business,  full  of  the  littleness  of  shabby 
German  courts.  Greorge  II.  was  an 
ass,  with  hardly  a  decent  quality  about 
him.  George  III.  was  a  cultivated 
Englishman,  whose  very  peculiaritieB 
and  absurdities  were  English.*  The 
Tory  party  revived  in  his  reign,  and 
took  tneir  proper  place.  Those  who 
were  personally  imidicated  in  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  were  £uiillg  away-^ 
their  descendants,  some,  no  doubt, 
throujdi  policy,  odiers,  beyond  uues* 
tion,  from  honester  motives,  hsd  firm* 
ly  adhered  to  the  House  of  Hanover  ; 
add  to  which,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Tory  party  had  always  been  as  mudi 
anti-Jaoobite  as  their  Whi^  antago- 
nists. It  wss  now  the  Whig  turn  to 
become  Oimositionists,  and  let  na  see 
how  they  cud  iu  Any  one  ignorant  of 
history,  who  sees  them  now  cmly  con«* 
temptible  assea,  will  hardly  believe 
that  when  th^  first  bc^gan  the  trad^ 
they  shook  tne  empire  to  ita  very 
base. 

The  man  who  gave  the  tone  and 


temper  to  modem  Whiggery,  waa  Jack 

^iikes.    In  everything  he  was  fitted 

OS  <n  such  a  partv.  Au- 


Wiikes.    In  ev 
as  a  Coryphiens  < 

fligate  in  private  life— seditious  in 
puidio — ^impudent  in  assertion — in- 
trepid in  calumny — ^he  went  nearer 
the  character  of  Clodius,  as  painted, 
by  Cicero,  than  any  man  who  ever 
figured  in  the  annals  of  EnsUnd.  He 
vnis  thefirstman  who  founded  thatmob 
power  which  has  occasionally  made 
the  rabble  of  London  almost  a  match 
for  the  Government  and  Legislature. 
Into  his  cause  the  Whigs  entered 
heart  and  band.  Thev  supported  him 
through  the  odium  of  publishing  ob* 
scene  poetry — they.bad^ed  him  when 
he,  an  outlaw,  contrary  to  all  preco* 
dent  and  common  sense,  started  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament.  They  gave 
currency  to  his  writings,  conspicuous 
not  more  for  ribaldry  than  sedition. 
There  was  litUe  talent,  it  is  quite  true^ 
in  the  ministry  which  the;r  opposed; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph  over 
that  ministry,  they  jeopardied,  not  to 
say  all  the  principles  of  the  constitu* 
lion,  but  Uie  very  existence  of  the 
monarchy. 
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In  tliit  fti7>  €lt  rather  as  a  lart  of 
appendix  to  it,  mixed  Junius.  We  are 
now  too  well  venwd  in  oontroverries 
pf  higher  mood— -too  deeply  read  in 
the  principles  and  hearings  of  ffovem- 
mentr— too  much  used  to  cultivated 
political  writing,  to  join  in  the  admf- 
ration  which  tms  mean  and  skulking 
incendiary  extorted,  even  from  his  an- 
tagonists,— ^yea,  even  from  the  greats 
iest  mind  of  the  dar,  Dr  Johnson.  It 
is  with  a  sort  of  feeling  of  contempt 
that  we  look  on  the  inquiries,  whether 
Junius  was  a  republican  or  not,  well 
knowing  that  the  most  shallow  amoi^ 
mmelTes,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  example  of  the  French  Revolution, 
are  much  oetter  qualified  to  discuss  the 
inerits  and  demerits  of  republicanism, 
as  a^mliedtoold  governments,  than  he 
could  be.  It  iswiththorough  scorn  that 
we  r^ard  his  spleen^^anected^  per- 
sonal—against  theKing.  I  B&yafftcUdiy 
personal ;  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  ihe  King  ever  did  him  a  personid 
ii^ury.  We  are  now  better  taught 
tluai  to  regard  his  fine-drawn  ironiesi 
and  lamp-smeUing  sarcasms,  as  any- 
thing but  rhetoriod  flourishes,  which 
never  could  by  any  chance  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  any  cause,  or  have  any 
other  result  than  that  of  inflaming 
animosities,  and  retarding  measures 
fbr  the  advantage  of  the  country.  But 
lAtfn  he  was  of  vast  importance.  Under 
Whig  rule, — Sir  James  Mackintosh 
confesses  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and^  without  his  confession,  history 
would  assure  us  of  the  fact,-*a  most 
anxious  surveillance  was  kept  over 
the  press,  and  a  most  dragooning  do^ 
mination  exercised  over  the  mob.  Ju- 
nius, therefore,  exhibited  the  novelty 
of  a  writer  appeding  at  the  same  time 
to  the  educated  and  the  populace, — as 
Wilkes  did  the  phenomenon  of  an  agi- 
tator backed  by  an  aristocracy,  and 
hallooed  forward  by  a  rabble. 

These  things  were  in  themaelvesi 
perhaps,  more  initatittg  than  injuri- 
ous. In  thehr  consequences  they  were 
deadly.  The  noise  and  gabble  of  Uie 
newly--awakened  principles  in  London 
and  its  neSghboiu*hood  soon  spread. 
We  were  speedily  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  practical  operation.  For  expenses 
incurred  by  our  wars  In  Amenca,  it 
I  deemed  necessarv  to  raise  supplies 
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tmdentoodinihBw^rld.  We  tried  it. 
America,  iruUgated  (fy  Ma  Wkift  here, 
resisted  our  demand.  The  Whigs  onlv 
saw  in  this  a  measure  originating  wita 
ministers,  by  the  overthrow  of  whom 
they  might  ^et  into  place.  That  we 
should  lose  m  the  contest  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  empire  was  nothing  to  them* 
The  Americans  went  to  war.  We 
fought  at  every  disadvantage  au  baui 
du  mmdey  as  old  Frederick  of  Prussia 
said.  As  if  that  were  not  enough|  every 
exertion  made  by  ministers  at  home 
was  thwarted  with  a  vehemence  of 
fury  scarcely  credible.  Fox  used  to 
threaten  Lord  North  with  the  soaffi>1d. 
And  for  whatP^^Because  he  was  do- 
ing his  best  (and  bad  was  his  best)  to 
prevent  a  dismemberment  of  the  cm« 
pire.  The  theories  of  the  Americans 
were  trumpeted  forth  in  all  the  eo- 
lours  of  eloquence,  and  made  popular 
in  Bundle.  The  besotted  house  of 
Bourbon,  thinking  only  of  the  tiHuiy 
which  they  could  do  to  England,  loin- 
ed  in  the  cry,  soon  to  be  drandered 
forth  in  bloodier  notes  against  tbem« 
selves.  They  assisted  the  colonists; 
and  we  lost  America;— but  Mr  Fox 
got  a  seat  in  the  Calnnet. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  But&» 
oiently  disgraceful  to  vs.  For  that, 
too,  in  a  oreat  measure,  we  may  thank 
the  si»ead  of  liberal  ideas.  Thecoto- 
nists  were  always  beaten  in  lfi«  fidd. 
A  large  portion  of  the  popniatioD  ad- 
hered to  us,  and  we  had  stnmg  parlies 
in  every  town  in  the  States.  Our  ge« 
nerals  might  have  destroyed  Waahtng* 
ton  and  ms  army,  have  cut  every  man 
of  th^m  to  pieces,  and  having  so  done, 
proceeded  to  have  hanged  unopposed 
every  man  who  adhered  to  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Why  did  they 
not  do  so?— I  shall  answer.  Theyt^ere 
afraid  of  home.  They  weve  afraid,  if 
thev  unsparingly,  as  was  their  dntjr, 
had  destroyed  Washington  and  ms 
two  thousand  runaway  rebeb,  there 
would  have  been  su^  an  eatery  at 
home  raised  against  them,  aobh  a  da- 
mour  of  indignation  at  their  barbaroos 
massacre  of  freemen,  thatthcmlnislers 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  defend- 
ed them,  and  that  thev  would  be  given 
up,  for  saving  our  colonies  at  die  ex- 
pense of  the  eternal  interests  of  man- 
kind. At  the  end  of  the  war,  too,  die 


was  deemed  necessary  to  raise  supplies  Jttnd.  At  tne  end  of  the  war,  too,  Vbe 
off  the  people  on  whose  behalf  and  clamours  of  the  Whigs  drove  us  into 
for  whose  benefit,  these  expenses  had    making  a  peace,  contrary  to  all  die 


beenundertakeub  It  was  our  undoubt- 
ed right  to  do  so,  a«  right  wa  ihm 


principles  of  diplomaeyj 
gave  up  strong-holds, 
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which  ^ 
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eommoB  tactics^  provinces,  in  wfaicb 
we  could  keep  up  a  dominant  force, 
and  watersy  in  wnich  our  navy  rode 
without  a  rivaL  But  it  was  done.  The 
interests  of  the  human  race  triumph- 
ed—Hve  lost  our  colonies^and  nothing 
could  be  more  liberal  than  our  con- 
duct. It  is  foolish  to  be  aiguing  on 
such  things  now ; — ^had  Pitt  or  Percl- 
val  been  ministers,  we  should  not  have 
lost  them.  Need  I  ask  those  of  whom 
he  is  the  idol^-woald  Buonaparte,  with 
such  a  hold  upon  any  country  as  we, 
in  the  year  1782,  had  on  America,  have 
consented  to  have  given  it  up,  because 
such'  paltry  commanders  as  Comwallis 
or  Bnrgoyne  had  been  over-reached 
by  the  despicable  bush-fighters  oppo- 
sed to  them? 

This  loss  of  the  colonies  was  the 
first  devdopement  of  the  value  which 
the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the 
human  race,  are  to  us.  I  again  repeat, 
I  am  satisfied  to  be  called  a  brute,  an 
ass,  if  anybody  so  likes  it,  but  I  must 
say,  had  the  ifiiberatity  of  the  old  mth- 
dm  operandi  prevailed  in  England, 
we,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
lost  America — at  all  events,  we  could 
not  have  done  worse  than  lose  it  under 
any  vvstem.  It  is  a  neat  gilding  of 
the  pul  to  teU  us  it  is  no  loss — ^that  we 
are  doing  betta  with  the  United 
States  as  a  friendly  power,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  it  was  not  so 
imagined  by  those  who  bawled  us  out 
of  our  colonies.  Nor  do  I  envy  them 
their  power  and  independence  ;  I  only 
b^  leave  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  that  sufifered  them  to  be 
reft  from  us,  for  the  sake  of  a  handful 
of  dirty  dogmas. 

I  have  not  time  for  minute  details, 
but  one  comes  so  aptl^  in  point,  that  I 
cannot  hdp  noticing  it  Every  person 
extola  Washington ;  he  is  a  standing 
oolunut  of  panegyric,  even  among  our- 
selves. For  mv  part,  I  see  in  him  the 
enemy  of  England,  and  for  my  nar- 
row, contracted,  and  anti-social  ideas, 
that  is  enough.  I  see  in  him  a  man 
who  did  my  country  all  the  harm  he 
could  do  it.  His  motives  I  inquire 
not ;  they  are  p^haps  too  expanding 
for  ray  grovelling  apirit—periiaps  they 

are b  No  matter.  I  have  no  power, 

diat  I  know  of,  of  ascertaining  motives. 
Sufficient  for  me  to  say  it,  he  was  a 
man    who  had  sworn  allegianee  to 
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George  III.,  and  broke  that  oath.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  accepted  military 
office  under  that  king,  and  turned  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  service  to. 
doing  him  all*  the  injury  in  his  power. 
In  a  word,  he  was,  if  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, A  TRAITOR.  I  know  the  de- 
fences— the  panegyrics,  which  can  be 
sung  or  said  on  such  occasions — but 
what  I  have  written  above  is  true. 

Well,  during  the  war  got  up  by  him 
and  his  friends,  Arnold,  for  some  rea- 
son— I  here  also  waive  inquiring  after 
motives,  but  give  any  person  leave  to 
make  them  as  base  as  he  pleases— left 
the  cause  of  those  who  were  fighting 
against  the  king  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  allegiance.  He  returned,  in  fact, 
to  the  side  which,  by  the  act  of  rebel- 
lion, he  had  abandoned.  Now,  I  do  not 
blame  the  successful  Americans  for 
calling  him  a  traitor — ^but  here,  ac- 
tually in-  this  country,  which  he  had 
served  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  you 
will  find  those  who  praise  tne  conduct 
of  Washington — our  enemy — ^ready  to 
heap  with  insult  the  name  of  Arnold 
—our  firiend.  Though  to  me — stupid 
and  besotted  that  I  am — ^it  seems  hard 
to  strike  a  line  between  the  treason  of 
Washington  to  George  III.,  and  that 
of  Amofd  to  the  Congress. 

We  won  India  in  spite  of  liberality. 
We  won  it  by  tyranny  and  domina- 
tion— and  against  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind.  To  tell,  in  plain  language, 
and  not  in  this  cogging  cant,  we  won 
it  during  the  etemid  clamour  of  fiil&e- 
hood  and  Whiggery.  All  other  nations 
diat  I  ever  heard  of  raised  statues,  and 
reared  triumphal  arches  to  those  who 
won  them  kingdoms.    Clive  had  the 
honours  of  a  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion; and  people  flattered  themselves 
with  the  cheering  idea  that  the  melan- 
choly act  which    closed   that  great 
man  s  life,  was  urged  forward  by  their 
invectives. — Hastings    had    a    seven 
years'  impeachment  for  reward— and 
the  Lord  of  India,  the  possessor  of 
fabled  millions,  died,  a  few  years  ago,- 
dependent  for  the  comforts  of  life  on 
the  tardily-paid  arrears  of  a  petty  pen- 
sion. One  thing  has  always  struck  me 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Bnr- 
goyne, who  may  be  said  to  have  lost 
us  America,  was  the  organ  of  assailing 
in  parliament  Clive,  who  won  us  India, 
anu  if  you  will  turn  over  the  debates  of 
the  day,  you  will  see  that  Burgoyne  (as 
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also  did  his  p«rty)  considered  himself 
far  the  greater  man^  beyond  all  doubt 
the  more  brilliant  patriot. 

At  present  the  population  of  India 
is  happier  under  us  than  it  ever  was 
since  the  days  (^  Branm  and  SaiaswadL 
We  have  put  down  the  nuisance  of 
the  i>etty  tyrants  throughout  the  coun- 
try— ^we  have  suppressed  the  insolence 
of  the  marauders— we  have  establish- 
ed, as  far  as  possible,  an  equal  law. 
Yet  still  you  will  hear  lingering  in  the 
continental  coteries,  lamentations  on 
spoliated  R^gahs,  and  oppressed  Be- 
gums-^-sighs  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
mild  Tippoo,  and  groans  over  the  de* 
atruction  of  the  beneficient  empire  of 
the  Moguls.  At  home,  we  are  assailed 
with  mouthings,  calling  on  us  to  esta- 
blish organs  of  sedition  in  our  Presi- 
dencies^  thereby  to  teach  the  Hindoos 
the  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  and 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
rule  over  them.  The  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, not  having  yet  learned  these  va- 
luable doctrines,  are  happy  and  con- 
tent. When  the  time  comes,  if  it  will 
ever  come,  that  a  Washington  shall 
arise  among  thero,  they  will  be  sure  of 
sympathy  here,  and  of  finding  true  pa- 
triots, anxious  to  impede  every  exer- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  support  our 
authority  over  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  prind- 
iles  are  not  risht.  I  have  not  talent 
for  such  specmations.  I  can  only  re- 
gret that  toey  hap^n  to  have  done  us 
all  the  harm  conceivable;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cannot  help  wondering,  in 
my  simplicity,  that  people  of  other 
countries — Buonaparte  for  examplo 
utterly  despise  them—make  their  ad- 
vantage by  such  contempt — and  get 
laudea  by  the  statesmen^  who  briAe 
in  indignation,  if  a  tithe  of  the  same 
conduct  be  attempted  by  ourselves. 
For  ever  do  I  wonder  at  these  same 
f  tatesmen  when  they  tell  me  that,  by 
the  pursuance  of  such  principles,  an 
empire  is  steadier  and  more  durable. 


when  I  reflect  that  one  of  the  states, 
which  are  the  constant  ofaject  of  their 
praise — ^Rome— contrived  to  get  on, 
to  rise  in  power,  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world — ^in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  men,  who,  though  they  re- 
garded foreign  countries  (Greece,  See.) 
much,  regarded  their  own  more,  ana 
would  have  laughed,  oreloHUo,  at  any 
philosopher  of  the  day,  who  had  told 
them  that  they  shoula  not  humble  a 
rival,  or  crusa  a  rebellion,  for  fear 
of  hurting  some  flimsy  doctrine  of 
general  good.  These  men  might  be 
wrmg — that,  I  repeat,  is  not  in  my 
scope  of  argument— but  the^  reared  a 
great  empire,  and  they  kept  it  for  more 
centuries  than  any  of  the  new  £ttro- 
p^n  powers  has  been  solidly  esta- 
blished. 


Again,  too,  I  own  I  ama littlei 
zed  when  I  am  told  that  liberalily,  &c. 
&c.  is  the  most  certain  plan  of  retain- 
ing authority,  when  I  reflect  ^t 
Spain,  a  weak  country,  retained,  and 
that  too  during  unsuccessful  foreign 
wars,  her  colonies,  larger  and  ra(M«  po- 
pulous, and  I  submit  more  illiberuly 
governed  than  ours,  for  thirty  years 
undisputed,  after  the  insurrection  of 
the  North  American  States,  in  spite  of 
their  example — and  that  even  whoi 
they  attempted  to  cast  ofi^  her  yc^, 
she  contrived  to  make  head— and,  in 
some  places,  still  suooessfuUy— ior 
more  than  a  doaen  years  against  them 
—while  we.  Lords  of  the  Sea,  unbro- 
ken by  any  war,  and  at  the  height  of 
credit,  lost,  in  less  than  seven  yesrs, 
colonies,  ndldly  ^vemed,  (in  compa- 
rison, at  least,  with  the  Spanish,)  uid 
by  no  means  so  extensive,  or,  at  that 
time,  so  thickly  peopled. 

I  want  to  make  no  inferences.  I  do 
not  know  how— here  are  facts.  And  in 
my  next  paper,  I  shall  see  how  faeU 
stand  as  to  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Beman  Catholica.  We  happen  not  yet 
to  have  lost  Jamaica  or  Iraaad. 
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Tbb  tliiid  evening  from  our  flnt  vu 
•it  to  Hallibiira  cbiirai,  found  ns  re- 
SMembied  neir  the  vaoerabie  •triio- 
tsre,  preparing  to  complete  our  mir- 
vej  of  its  beautiful  churchyard,  and 
aflerwaids  to  prosecute  our  farther 
•dieme  of  visiting  the  ancient  man- 
sion-house of  tile  Be  la  Veres.  The 
burial-ground  wis  beautiildly  situat- 
0^9  and  finely  shaded  by  majestic  trees, 
lu  Add  of  graTos,  and  the  intersecting 
paths,  were  in  that  state  of  neat  and 
deeent  order  whkh  dionld  ever  ch»» 
mcteriaethe  restfaig-plaee  of  the  dead ; 
but  it  contained  no  ofcgect  of  particu- 
lar interest,  save  that  endosed  spaoe 
n4]oining  the  church;  to  which  I  ahu- 
dediamylastchapter.  Thatouteroourt 
of  death!  That  supplement  to  the  se- 
pukdire  of  the  De  la  Veres  1  It  was  a 
singular-looking  burial-^oe!  llie 
•most  forlorn  I  ever  looked  upon.  The 
more  so,  for  being  the  onlv  neglected 
wpdt  m  the  whole  churenyaid— the 
«niy  one  upon  which  the  grass  wsb 
allowed  to  shoot  up  in  rank  luxuriance, 
intermingled  with  tall  tufto  of  nettles 
«id  mallows ;  and  one  felt  chill  look- 
ing on  those  fomaken  graves,  as  if  the 
poor  sleepers  beneath  them  were  un- 
kindly excluded  f^tmi  the  vaulted 
dwnbers  within,  the  dark  asylum  of 
theur  kindred  dead.  It  was  a  long 
stripe  of  ground,  dose  imder,  and  run- 
ning panlld  to,  the  chaneeUwall,  a 
projeetion  of  the  building  bounding  it 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  and  the  out- 
er side  was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  churchyard  by  a  high  iron  railing. 
Within  that  barrier  was  ananged  a 
single  row.  of  graves— ekht,  I  think, 
in  number— mere  turfSen  hillocks, 
nndisttnguished'  by  tomb  or  head- 
stone, or  memorial  of  any  kind,  save 
one,  a  small  mean  mural  tablet  of  the 
commonest  stone,  affixed  in  that  part 
of  the  church- wall  immediatdy  over 
the  eighth,  and  api»arently  the  last 
heaped  grave.  But,  in  that  poor  me- 
monal,  the  pride  of  illustrious  ances- 
try, the  last  sparks  of  human  vanity, 
were  yet  legible.  The  form  was  that 
of  an  armonal  shield,  though  contain- 
ing only  a  plain,  and  simply  worded 
inscription ;  but  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  rude  senlptor  had  been  exercised 
ID  carving  out  the  sides  of  that  coarse 


stone  into  d^  semUauce  of  a  mantle, 
and  it  was  just  discernible,  after  some 
little  patient  investigation,  that  the 
five  uncouth  lumps,  issuing  out  of  a 
sort  of  basket  on  the  top,  were  de- 
signed to  represent  an  ostrich  plume, 
surmounting  a  ducal  eoronet.  And 
that  rude  mockery  of  the  fanuly  crest 
had  been  there  affixed,  in  contempt 
of  heraldic  fitness.  The  name  beneaSh 
was  that  of  a  fiemale,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion ran  simply, 

"  To  the  ifteniory  of 

GxETauDs  DE  iJi  Vsas, 

The  second  daughter  of  Reginald  and 

Elizabeth  de  la  Vere, 

Who  departed  this  life  May  the  37th,  188a 

Aged  79  years.*' 

What  a  striking  contrast  suggested  it- 
self between  that  crumbling  disco- 
loured stone,  **  with  shapdess  sculp- 
ture decked,"  and  coarsely  engraven 
with  that  simple  obituary,  and  the 
poUdied  marbles,  the  costly  gnlding, 
the  ''  cunning  carved  work, '  Uie  ela- 
borate inscriptions,  wherewith  the  in- 
terior of  the  churdi  was  emUazoned, 
in  memory  of  the  earlier  De  la  Veres. 
Not  one  forgotten  there — not  one  un- 
recorded, save  the  poor  sleeper  beneath 
that  eighth  grave ;  for,  of  those  who 
tenantol  the  remaining  seven  hillocks, 
each  had  hismemorial  within,  arranged 
in  due  succession  with  those  of  progeni- 
tors. It  is  true,  that  a  wide  disparity 
of  sepulchral  magnificence  was  appa- 
rent oetwixt  those  later  monuments 
and  the  proud  tombs  of  the  long-de- 
parted. A  marble  tablet,  with  a  sim- 
ple relievo— an  urn,  a  cypress  branch, 
or  a  funeral  wreath, — ^but  on  eadi  the 
family  achievement.  Such  were  the 
recently-erected  monuments,  and  eadi 
in  succession  bad  abated  a  littJe  and  a 
little  of  costly  decoration,  till  the  last 
(that  of  the  late  Souire)  was  a  plain 
square  tablet  of  white  marble,  on  a 
black  ground,  bearing  the  inscription, 
and  underneath  the  arms  of  the  de- 
ceased, not  sculptured,  but  emblason- 
ed  in  colours  proper,  on  a  very  small 
shield  slightly  elerated.  But  that  plain 
memorial  was  of  marble,  and  neatly 
executed,  and  had  been  respectfully 
added,  "  in  order  due,"  to  the  long 
line  of  fomily  records*    Wherefore, 
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then,  had  the  name  of  that  poor  fe- 
male, that  solitary  outcast,  no  place 
amongst  those  of  her  ancestors  and 
near  kindred  ?  Were  there  none  left 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead  ? 
to  take  order  for  the  last  respectful 
ohKrvances  to  the  latest  De  la  Vere  ? 
One  sole  survivor,  the  elder  sister,  had 
dosed  the  eyes  of  that  last  heing  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  same  stream  that 
feehly  circulated  through  her  own. 
And  she  had  taken  order  (as  far  as  her 
enfeehled  powers  permittedj)  that  all 
due  observances  should  be  respectfully 
attended  to,  and  she  had  bethought 
.  her — confusedly,  indeed,  but  with  te- 
nacious adherence  to  ondent  family 
custom — that  "  something  should  he 
done" — "  something  should  be  or- 
dered"— some  tomb,  some  monument, 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  And 
thereupon  the  villase  stone-mason  was 
called  in  and  consiiited  ;  but  the  poor 
lady  rambled  strangely  in  her  direc- 
tions, so  that,  at  last,  the  rustic  sculp- 
tor was  left  almost  unrestricted  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  taste  and  ju( 
ment,  except  on  one  point,  to  whi< 
Mrs  Grace  steaiUly  adhered,  recurring 
to  it  as  to  a  paint  d'appui,  whenever 
he^  poor  head  lost  itself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexities.  "  The  family  crest — 
the  coronet— the  ostrich  plume" — that 
was  to  be  properly  conspicuous.  '^  Was 
not  her  poor  dear  sister  a  De  la  Vere  ? 
Almost  the  last — ^but  for  herself— no 
matter  ! — only — they  were  to  be  sure 
to  leave  room  enough  for  her  name 
under  her  sister's ;  and  perhaps  some 
one — her  old  steward,  or  the  minister 
«^would  see  that  it  was  engraven 
there." 

Thus  commissioned,  the  village  art- 
ist went  proudlv  to  work,  and  at  last 
finished  off^  to  his  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  mural  tablet  we  have  seen 
affixed  over  the  grave  of  Mrs  Gertrude 
De  la  Vere.  The  inscription  had  been 
arranged  in  that  concise  and  simple 
form  by  the  rector,  who,  having  been 
consulted  on  th^  subject  by  the  aged 
lady,  had  at  last  prevailed  over  her  be- 
wildered preconception  that  it  should 
be  an  elaborate  composition — *'  in  La- 
tin, perhaps — something  alluding  to 
their  illustrious  ancestors — to  Sir  Ri« 
chard  De  la  Vere,  and  the  battle  of 
Cressy."  But  the  minister  was  a 
learned  man,  and  she  was  content  to 
leave  it  to  him — only,  by  her  express 
desire,  the  tablet  was  affixed  without 
the  churoii,  over  the  grave  of  the  de- 


parted. Her  motitei  for  this  reqniest 
were  nevervcry  dearly  comprehended ; 
only  something  ahe  hinted — very  dia- 
tantly,  for  it  was  a  tender  subnect — 
of  the  altered  circumstances  of  tne  fa- 
mily— that  a  poor  stone  waa  all  that 
could  be  affi>rded  to  the  memory  of  its 
latest  descendants ;  and  "  that  would 
look  poorly,"  ahe  muttered  to  hendf 
in  a  low  under  tone,  "  amongst  all 
those  grand  marbles  in  the  chanoeL" 

It  was  true  that  the  worldly  proa- 
perity  of  the  De  la  Veres  had  been  on 
the  dedine  for  many  successive  gene- 
rations ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  hat 
male  survivor,  the  aged  aiaters,  though 
for  the  lives  of  both  left  in  possession 
of  the  familv-manaion  and  its  inome- 
diate  depenuendes,  had  found  them- 
selvea  straitened  in  the  meana  of 
continuing  the  establishment  on  its 
footing  of  andent  reapectability.  But 
the  hearts  of  both  dung  to  the  thing% 
and  the  customs,  and  the  fiohiona  they 
had  been  habituated  to  from  thdr  eaxw 
liest  recollection,  and  they  sacrifieed 
many  private  comforts  and  indulgo^ 
des  to  the  pardonable  weakness  of 
keeping  up  everything,  aa  nearly  m 
possible,  in  the  same  style  as  during 
the  lifetime  of  thdr  honouied  parents^ 
and  of  their  late  dear  brother. 

So,  in  outward  appearaace,  little 
change  waa  perceptible;  and  while 
the  aiaters  were  spared  to  ead&  other, 
the  stronger  mina  of  the  younger  soa- 
tained  and  exdted  to  beneficial  exer- 
tions the  mote  timid  and  desponding 
spirit  of  the  elder  sister.  But  when 
tne  latter  waa  left  utterly  desolate,  then 
indeed  the  burthens  of  care,  of  age,  and 
infirmity,  fell  heavily  upon  her ;  and  a 
terror  of  impending  poverty  (the.phan« 
tom  of  a  weak  and  depressed  spirit^ 
and  distempered  imagination)  aggra- 
vated the  real  evils  of  her  forlorn  con- 
dition. Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  she  had  given  her  directions 
respecting  that  dngular  tablet  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  o£  Mrs  Gertmde 
De  la  Vere. 

They  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
scrupuloualy  attended  to,  and  beneath 
her  sister's  name  suffident  space  to  re- 
ceive her  own  had  been  carefully  left 
yacant.  And  beside  her  sister's  gray<^ 
thore  was  room  enough  for  one  more 
hillock^for  one  more  only— *to  fill  up 
the  long  stripe  of  ground  appropriated 
to  the  late  De  la  Verea.  An  hundred 
years  before,  that  space  had  been  rsil- 
ed  in  from  the  common  rtsting-plaoe 
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of  the  Tidgur  dead ;  bnt  wbat  nice  cal- 
cnktor  bad  ihem  oomputed  ao  exactly^ 
bow  many  feet  of  eart|k  wonld  snflloe 
to  indade  (each  In  his  common  cell) 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  nee  ? 

The  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun 
was  yet  high  in  the  golden  chambers 
of  the  west,  when  we  turned  from  the 
cemetery  of  the  De  la  Veres,  to  pursue 
our  walk  towards  their  ancient  man- 
sion-house. Our  road  lay,  as  descri- 
bed, throu^  those  venerable  woods, 
some  of  whose  noble  oaks  appeared 
coeval  with  the  earlier  generations  of 
the  family;  and  many  of  them,  in 
their  Tarious  stages  of  decay,  were 
strikingly  typical  of  its  long  decline 
and  apnroaehing  extinction.  One  in 
particular  arrested  our  attention.  Al- 
most the  last  of  the  grove,  and  now, 
indeed,  considerably  in  advance  of  it, 
fiom  the  decaj,  or  removal  of  interme- 
diate timber,  it  stood  singly  on  the  open 
grass  land  immediately  approximating 
to  the  mansion.  It  had  been  a  superb 
tree !  the  monarch  of  the  grove !  Its 
bole,  nigged  and  rifted,  and  of  im- 
mense circumference,  stood  up  so 
proudly  steadfast,  as  if  the  enormous 
roots,  spreading  for  many  yards  around, 
and  heaving  through  the  turf  in  twist- 
ed nakedness,  and  knots,  and  curious 
fiietwark,  had  grappled  with  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  would  main- 
tain their  hold,  till  shaken  thence  by 
nature's  last  convulsions.  But  the 
vast  trunk  was  hollow  at  the  core — 
hollowed  out  into  a  spacious  grotto, 
where  the  sheep  took  snelter,  and  the 
mare,  with  her  young  colt  beside  her, 
lay  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  And 
still  the  mere  shell,  with  its  tough 
coating  of  rough  mossy  bark,  was  of 
strength  saflBdent  to  bear  up  the  bur- 
then of  the  forks  into  which  the  tree 
branched  off  from  its  centre.  Three 
noble  limbs  had  they  been,  in  the 
days  of  their  vigorous  maturity,  over- 
spreading the  earth  for  many  roods 
around,  with  the  broad  shadow  of  their 
leafy  branches;  but  now  despoiled  of 
those,  the  gigantic  arms  stretched  out 
their  unsheltered  nakedness  in  the 
atem  grandeur  of  decaying  greatness. 
Two  of  those  forks  were  completely 
dead.  From  one  of  them  the  bark  had 
dropt  away,  leaving  it  exposed  in 
akeleton  whiteness.  The  third  shewed 
signs  of  feebly  lingering  life — a  mossy 
spray  or  two,  on  whicn  a  few  leaves 
yet  niittg,  but  they  were  pale  and 
■efcly,  and  ready  to  fall  at  the  first 
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autumnal  bhut  The  rosd  wound 
along  dose  under  the  trunk  of  that 
old  tree.  A  few  yards  farther,  and  we 
stood  before  the  gateway  of  Hallibum 
House. 

I  never  behdda  scene  of  more  ^et 
cheerfulness  than  that  before  us—yes, 
of  cheerful  quiet^for,  however  the 
observant  eye  might  trace  indications 
of  decay  and  change,  there  was  none 
of  neglect  and  desolation — no  appear- 
ance of  ruin  or  dilapidation  about  the 
buildings,  or  of  dovenly  disorder  in 
the  homestead.  It  is  true,  the  broad 
gravelled  road  of  approach,  was  no 
longer  of  that  bright  colour  which  tells 
of  frequent  renewal,  and  there  were 
no  tracks  of  carriaffe- wheels,  except  of 
such  as  had  passed  and  repassed  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  but  it  was  hard 
and  smooth,  and  neatly  edged  and 
weeded,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
fine  order,  and  rich  verdure,  of  the  Ma- 
tures through  which  it  wound.  The 
people  were  engaged  in  hay-making 
that  very  evening,  and  tbe  waggona 
were  plying  to  and  fro  before  the  old 
gateway— to  and  fro  from  the  a4join« 
mg  open  rich  yard,  within  which  we 
had  a  glimpse  of  objects  strangely  in« 
congruous.  The  coach-house  and  sta- 
bles opened  into  the  same  area,  sur- 
rounded on  the  other  sides  by  bams, 
granaries,  and  cattle  stalls,  but  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  no  longer  so 
evident  between  the  two  departments, 
as  it  doubtless  had  been  in  the  more 
flourishing  days  of  the  establishment. 
One  large  building  had  flEillen  entirely 
into  decay,  and  to  supply  the  want  of 
it,  others  had  been  converted  to  pur- 
poses wide  of  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  Part  of  the 
large  bam  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
cart-shed,  and  a  rough  clumsy  broad- 
wheeled  dun^-cart  was  stowed  awav 
in  the  capacious  coach-house  —  (On 
spirits  of  the  departed  De  la  Veres  !) 
cneek  by  jowl  with  the  old  family 
coach !  that  indescribable  vehicle ! 
The  coach-house  doors  stood  wide 
open,  and  we  took  a  full  survey  of  it. 
It  was  in  shape  like  those  lackered  tin 
toys,  (themselves,  I  believe,  become 
unfashionable  now,)  which  were  the 
delight  of  children  when  I  was  a 
child — like  the  coaches  in  old  prints 
and  pictures,  representing  the  setting 
forth  of  Louis  le  Grand  and  his  Court, 
to  take  the  air  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Versailles.  It  was  low,  and  broad 
and  deep^  and  carved  and  gilded,  and 
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aU  wiodowftin  the  upper  iiannelt./nie 
Jower^  every  one  emhlazoued  with 
the  family  arms ;  the  ostrich  plume 
spreading  so  extravagantly,  as  if  the 
whole  tail  of  an  ostrich  must  have 
gone  to  the  oomposition  of  each. 
Years  had  elapsed  since  that  venera« 
ble  relic  had  moved  from  its  resting* 
place,  except  when  irreverently  drawn 
forward  or  aside,  to  make  way  for  the 
vulgar  associates,  thrust  into  the  space 
beside  it,  once  occupied  by  a  towering 
pheton  and  a  stately  chanot^vamisb 
there  was  none  remaining  on  its  blis- 
tca^  and  dusty  pannels;  a  heap  of 
oat-straw  had  fallen  down  from  the 
raftered  ceiling  on  its  dishonoured  top, 
and  a  parcel  of  ducking  hens  were 
pecking  about,  and  perching  on  its 
wheels  and  springs ;  while  atone  side 
window,  whence  in  its  days  of  glory 
looked  forth  so  many  fahr  and  noble 
faces,  in  awful  majesty  of  plume  and 
periwig,  a 'dunghill  cock  had  taken 
his  bold  station,  and  there  he  stood 
dapping  his  wings,  and  crowing  as  it 
were  in  conscious  exultation.  The 
stable  doors  were  also  open,  but  no 
pampered  steeds  w^re  viable  in  the 
long  range  of  stalls ;  two  of  them  were 
converted  into  calf-pens ;  a  sick  cow 
was  tethered  in  a  third,  and  by  the 
clumsy  rusty  collars,  and  pieces  of 
coarse  harness  hanging  about  on  the 
others,  they  were  apparently  occupied 
by  the  farm  horses ;  one  of  these,  in- 
deed, an  old  blind  siare,  suffering 
from  some  disease  in  its  legs,  which 
were  swathed  and  bandagea  up,  was 
littered  in  a  side  stall,  over  which, 
on  a  painted  board  above  the  mangf  r, 
the  name  of  "  Highflier/'  was  still 
legible.  In  another,  (one  of  those  con- 
verted into  calf-pens,)  we  read  that  of 
'^  Cressy."  A  great  grey  cat  sat  snugly 
trussed  up  on  the  broad  ledge  of  one 
of  the  stall  partitions ;  a  mouser,  of 
such  venerable  aspect,  as  if  her  early 
days  had  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  prime  of  Highflier  and  Cressy. 
Invited  by  the  open  gates,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  people,  we  took  a 
brief  survey  of  all  these  things,  and 
then  returned  to  the  great  gateway, 
from  which  we  had  turned  aside  for  a 
moment. 

The  manfdon-house,  comprising  its 
several  court-yards,  offices,  and  out- 
buildings, occupied  altogether  a  lar^ 
square,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  m 
some  places  scarcely-  breast-high,  in 
others,  (as  along  the  prindpal  front,) 
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tufflctsnay  elevated  to  alfttd  a  lofty 
broad  arch  way, throog^whidi  wepaas- 
ed  into  the  first  court,  asouare  grass- 
plat  endosed  on  eyer^  side  by  the  same 
grey  wall,  over  whidi  the  ivy  crept 
with  its  tenadous  verdure,  knotting 
itself  into  a  leafy  mass  over  the  .first 
archway.  The  second,  to  which  we 
passed  on  over  a  broad  stone  pave- 
ment, dividing  the  grass-plat,  was  far 
otherwise  surmounted,  lliere,  ood- 
spicuous  in  the  centre,  was  the  family 
achievement,  deeply  and  ridily  car- 
ved, and  still  almost  uninjuried  by 
Time's ''  efikdng  fingers."  It  had  evi- 
dently been  des^  even  of  late  from 
the  encroaching  ivy ;  but  I  smiled  to 
perceive,  that  one  idle  tendril  insinu- 
ating itself  round  the  border  of  the 
shield,  and  tfarouffh  the  open  fretwork 
of  the  coronet,  had  crept  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  proud  nodding  plume^ 
and  flaunted,  as  if  triumphantly, 
above  its  loftiest  bend.  'BEiasing  un- 
der that  second  ardij  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  second  court,  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  nearly  similar  to  the 
first,  only  that  we  now  fronted  the 
doorway  of  the  mansion,  and  its  prin- 
dpal bay  windows.  In  one  comer  too, 
adjoining  the  house,  arose  a  slender 
turret,  within  an  arched  hollow  of 
which  a  great  bell  was  visiUe,  and 
above  appeared  the  face  of  an  old  dock. 
In  the  oDposite  angle  of  the  square, 
fiourished  a  large  white  rose-tree, 
which  had  been  trained  far  along  die 
nde  wall  of  the  court,  and  also  against 
the  house  itself  up  to  the  very  parapet. 
The  elegant  trailer  was  now  covered 
with  its  pale  blossoms,  those  and  the 
light  green  leaves,  beautifully  har- 
monizing with  the  quiet  colouring  of 
the  old  stone  wall,  and  the  genial 
tone  of  chastened  repose  diaracteristng 
the  whole — a  repose  unbroken,  though 
brightened  into  mellow  ridineas,  by 
the  amber  hue  of  sunset,  reflected  on 
the  long  low  front  of  the  andent  dwd- 
ling,  tinting  its  grey  walls  with  a  soft 
warm  cream  colour,  gilding  the  pro- 
jecting stonework  of  the  rich  bay  win- 
dows, the  dentated  edges  of  the  para- 
pet, and  the  angles  and  pinnaciea  of 
the  little  turret  The  grass  plats 
were  thrown  into  deep  shadow  by  the 
surrounding  wall,,  except  that  one 
broad  sunb^m,  stealing  in  under  the 
ardiway,  and  along  the  paved  walk, 
brightened  its  90ft  turf  edges  into  two 
lines  of  emerald  vdvet,  and  i^eaming 
onwards,  penetrated  through  the  open 
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door  far  into  the  interior  of  the  man- 
sion. There  was  no  stir  of  life— «o 
soand  andible,  except  the  ticking  of 
the  old  turret  docK,  and  the  low, 
broken,  >tender  cooing  of  a  few  tame 
pigeons,  nestling  here  and  there  on 
the  walls  and  parapet,  or  pattering 
about  the* grass  plats  and  pavement 
with  their  pretty  rose-coloured  feet, 
their  demure  looks,  and  soft,  sleek, 
qoaker  plumage.  Close  beside  die 
housedoor,  basking  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, lay  a  fine  old  hound— Sagacity 
itself  dqricted  in  its  grave,  mild,  coim- 
tenance,  its  dose  hung  ears,  and  long 
dewlaps,  and  in  the  meditative  ex- 
pession  of  its  half-dosed  eyes.  He 
lay  there  as  motionless  as  his  stone 
prototype,  stretched  out  at  the  feet  of 
that  gnm  Sir  Richard,  in  Hallibum 
Church,  and  it  was  rather  an  evidence 
of  the  perfect  seeurity  of  that  quiet 
dwelling,  and  its  venerable  inmates, 
than  of  faithless  guardianship  in  the 
did  housdiold  Argus,  that  he  shewed, 
no  signs  of  hostility  at  our  approach, 
nor  otherwise  noticed  us  than  by 
half  raising  himsdf,  with  a  look  <» 
courteous  invitation,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  when,  on  the  encouragement  of 
that  dumb  welcome,  we  ventured  near 
enough  to  pat  his  sleek  old  head. — 
We  looked  about  us— at  the  upper  and 
lower  windows—and  through  the  open 
doorway,  into  a  broad,  low,  vaulted 
stone  passage,  or  vestibule,  termina- 
ting in  the  middle  of  the  house  in 
another  of  similar  construction,  inter- 
secting it  at  right  angles.  No  living 
soul  was  visible.  We  stqpped  over  the 
threshold  to  reach  the  Knocker  of  the 
heavy  door,  flung  back  against  the 
innorwall.  It  was  a  huge  massy  door, 
of  oak  planks  laid  obltquelv,  and 
almost  blackened  by  age,  studded  all 
over  with  great  iron  knobs,  and  £ir- 
tber  stren^hened  by  bars,  and  enor- 
mooa  hinges  of  the  same.  The  knock- 
er was  an  undouthly-fashioned  lump 
of  iron,  and  fell  from  our  hand  with  a 
dead  sullen  sound,  when  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  (for  it  seemed  al- 
most sacrilegious  to  disturb  that  peace- 
ful silence,)  we  ventured  to  strike  two 
strokes  on  the  old  door.  Not  even  an 
echo  replied  to  our  summons— no,  nor 
to  a  second,  nor  a  third  appeal. 

No  bell  was  visible,  save  that  in 
the  dock-turret,  and  there  appeared 
no  visible  means  of  pulling,  wnat  ne- 
vertheless was  probably  the  usual  an- 
nouncement of  visitors. 
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Loth  were  we  to  relinquish  our  hope 
of  being  admittod  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  bouse,*  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation,  two  of  us— the  two  bold- 
est of  our  party,  agreed  to  steal  in, 
down  that  inviting  passage,  in  quest 
of  its  living  inmates,  if  such  there 
were,  while  the  other  two  more  dis- 
creetly re-trod  their  way  to  the  outer 
demesne,  to  ask  information  of  the 
hayn>akers.  You  and  I,  Lillias,  were 
the  daring  twain  who  went  in  to  spy 
out  the  ]|ind— I,  foremost  in  the  bold 
intrusion,  but  so  cowardlv  withal, 
that  I  stole  along  as  motionless  as  the 
vdlow  suf&beam  that  gleamed  onward 
before  us,  like  a  golden  clue,  quite  to 
the  extremity  of  the  first  broad  pas- 
sage, and  across  the  second,  even  to 
the  opposite  wall,  against  which  it 
flashed  upward  with  a  paler  rav,  mdt- 
ing  gradually  into  the  natural  colour 
of  the  grey  stone,  and  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  vaulted  roof.  Arrived  at 
the  termination  of  ihat  first  passage, 
the  second  presented  to  our  view,  at 
one  end,  the  perspective  of  a  half  clo- 
sed door ;  at  the  other,  a  third  inter- 
secting vaulted  way,  through  which 
again  the  cheerful  sunshine  streamed 
from  some  unseen  inlet  across  the 
darkness  of  the  central  passsge. — ^My 
companion,  hesitating  to  proceed  far^ 
dier,  slowly  retreated  towurds  the  out- 
er door,  while  T,  with  true  female  per- 
severance, looked,  and  longed,  and 
lingered,  yet,  ''  let  I  dare  not,  wait 
upon  I  would,  like  the  poor  cat  i'  th' 
adage."  And  lo  I  while  I  stood  there, 
that  very  animal,  a  fine  large  demure- 
looking  tortoise-  shell,  came  stealing  in- 
to sight,  just  in  the  stream  of  light 
which  darted  down  the  farther  passage. 
Motionless  as  I  stood,  the  keen-eyed 
prowler  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and 
there  she  stopped  for  a  moment,  peer- 
ing with  suspidous  keenness,  her  long 
body  drawn  out  to  its  utmost  extent, 
and  to  Uie  thinness  of  a  weasel,  her 
eyes  glittering  like  ^re  stones  in  the 
sunny  ray,  one  velvet  forepaw  cau- 
tiously advanced,  the  other  delicatdy 
curling  inward,  till  crouching  gradual- 
ly to  the  very  ground,  she  slipped 
away  widi  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
and  vanished  as  noisdessly.  The 
glimpse  of  that  living  creature  lured 
me  onwards,  however ;  for  I  thought, 
by  following  her  track,  1  might  pos- 
sjoly  find  my  way  to  die  kitchen  or 
offices.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  con- 
jecture. The  first  turning  to  the  right 
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ftSbrded  to  my  choice  two  open  door- 
ways—one  leading  into  a  kitchen,  the 
other  into  a  small  wainscotted  cham- 
her,  looking  like  a  housekeeper's  room. 
I  turned  into  the  former — a  fine  old- 
fashioned  place !  with  a  huge  gaping 
fire-place ;  deep,  narrow  windows  in 
the  thick  walls— old  oak  benches  and 
tables^  with  voluted  legs,  braced  to- 
sether  with  massive  bars, — oranges  of 
bright  pewter  and  fine  old  delf— huge 
round  dishes,  with  scalloped  edges  — 
antique  tea-kettles— spits  on  which  an 
ox  might  hav«  been  roasted  whole — 
eofiee-pots,  and  /chocolate-pots,  and 
posset*  pots,  and  porringers,  and  pip- 
Uns,  little  squat  things  upon  three 
feet,  that  looked  as  if  they  cou^d  tod- 
dle about  by  themselyes— and  vessels 
and  utensils  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
wares,  and  metals,  whose  proper  use 
it  would  have  puzzled  any  soul  to 
determine,  save  he,  that  wight  well 
versed  in  andent  lore,  who  has  writ- 
ten so  learnedly  on  culinary  antiquities. 
I  could  have  worshipped  the  very  pot- 
lids !  But  there  was  no  time  to  indulge 
the  idolatrous  longing,  and,  alas !  no 
creature  visible — no  living  creature  but 
my  tortoise-shell  guide,  wno  had  taken 
up  her  station  before  the  glowing 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  over  which, 
suspended  bv  a  monstrous  crook,  hunar 
a  great  black  tea-kettle,  spitting  and 
sputtering  in  concert  with  the  drowsy 
hum  of  Madam  Grimalkin.  "  I  took 
but  one  look,  and  then  tore  myself 
away,"  peeping  for  a  moment  as  I 
passed  it,  mto  the  ai^oining  smaU 
apartment  That  was  also  vacant — 
but  through  the  wide  lattice  window, 
I  'roied  a  small  green  court,  bordered 
under  the  surrounding  walls  with 
beds  of  sweet  and  useful  herbs  and 
shrubs,  and  a  few  flowers— coxcombs, 
and  love-lies-bleeding,  were  trailing 
on  the  bright  smooth  turf— Two  sweet 
bay  trees  flourished  in  oppositecomers, 
l^nd  everlasting  peas  dung  to  the  will. 


and  here  and  there  a  fine  old  rose- 
mary, and  many  sweet  old-fashioned 
herro.  Peppermint  and  basil,  and 
sweet  marjoram,  and  fragrant  laven- 
der, had  their  place  amongst  the  polv- 
anthnsand  sweet-williams,  within  tne 
feathery  fringe  of  London  pride. . 

Another,  and  another  look,  I  stole 
through  the  open  lattice,  at  that  love, 
ly  little  garden. 

The  possession  of  such  a  one  would 
have  satisfied  all  my  ambition  as  a 
landholder,  but  I  called  to  mind  the 
tenth  commandment,  and  turned  has- 
tily away  to  rejoin  my  friends  with- 
out, lliey,  meanwhile,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  applicv.tion  to  the  hay- 
makers-, and  I  met  them  re-entering 
the  second  court,  accompanied  by  a 
little  old  humpbacked  dame,  with 
small  twinkling  three-cornered  blue 
eyes  with  red  rims,  and  two  pink 
puckered  cheeks,  like  frost-bitten  pip- 
pins. She  looked  like  one  of  the  ap- 
purtenances of  the  place,  and  seemed 
familiar  with  everything  relating  to 
'*  the  family."  From  her  we  learned, 
that  the  whole  domestic  establishment, 
(now  reduced  to  a  very  few  servants,) 
had  turned  out  into  the  hav-field,  with 
the  exception  of  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  walked  into  the  village,  '*  Miss 
Grace  s  maid,"  (for  stf  the  aged  dame 
called  her  still  more  aged  mistress,) 
who  was  sitting  in  her  lady's  nek 
chamber,  and  a  footman,  who  was 
somewhere  about  the  offices,  she  sup- 
posed, and  whom  she  would  seek  out, 
and  send  to  us.  So  we  stood  quietly 
waiting  in  this  beautiful  court-j^ard, 
caressing  the  old  dog,  and  examming 
the  rich  bay  windows,  while  the  dame 
passed  into  the  house,  on  the  miasioB 
she  had  undertaken  in  oor  service. — 
Whoever  would  know  more  of  HaDi- 
bum  House,  will  wait  with  us,  till  we 
learn  the  result  of  her  embassy. 

A, 
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About  Ayour  E9o>  wetdlicitttl  the  at- 
lentioQ^of  our  niideni!,  oaoce  enwcialljr 
of  tbMaiaoDg  thom  who  an  liable  ton 
called  upon  lo  lerve  aa  jwymen  on  cri- 
nilial  triaby  to  the  ekborate  work  on 
medieal  juriaprodenoe  than  published 
bj  Hettra  Paria  and  FonUanqne  of 
London.  We  hare  no  wiab  to  qualify, 
in  any  meaaorey  the  oommendation  we 
at  the  time  bestowed  on  that  work ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  expren 
our  aurprise  that  the  authors  should 
not,  ere  now,  have  fimnd  it  their  i&- 
tereat  to  produce  an  edition  of  it  ro- 
lieTed  of  that  large  masa  of  materials 
interesting  only  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and,  indeed,  only  to  those  mem»- 
bers  of  the  profinsion  who  practise  in 
London,  which  we  saw  and  foretold, 
must  operate  as  a  serious  dead  weight 
against  the  drcnlation  of  their  work 
throughout  the  empire  at  large.  The 
privilegea  and  powera  of  the  Royal 
CoDege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
London  are,  no  doubt,  important  mat- 
ters ;  but  nobody  could  deny  that  they 
were  quite  absurdly^  introduced  and 
discussed,  and  that  too  at  moat  enor- 
mous length,  in  a  book  professing  to 
be  compiled  for  the  general  benefit  of 
all  lawvera,  all  medical  men,  and, 
aboTC  all,  of  all  jurymen. 

We  have,  therefore,  very  consider- 
able pleaaiire  in  making  known  to 
our  readers  the  appearance  of  another 
work  on  the  same  science,  which  con- 
tains quite  as  much  useful  matter  aa 
that  of  Paris  and  Fonblanoue,  which 
contains  none  of  the  uncallea-for  addi- 
tiona  that  di€figura4  and  encumbered 
theirs,  and  which  may  be  had  for  about 
one  half  of  ita  price.  This  is  the  Ame- 
rican treatise  of  Dr  Beck  of  New  York, 
as  recently  re-published  in  London  by 
Mr  William  Dunlop,  the  same  gentle- 
man whose  excellent  lectures  on  me- 
dical jurisprudence  attracted  so  large  a 
share  of  public  attention,  last  ydtr, 
here  in  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  junior,  has 
given  an  elaborate  and  sdentifie  re- 
view of  the  original  work  of  Beck, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal  of  July  1824,  and  which 
concludes  in  these  words;  "  Under  the 


BnasBBming  title  of  Elements  of  Ma^ 
dical  Jariaprudenee,  Dr  Beck  baa  pre* 
aented  ua  with  a  comprehensive  aya* 
tem,  which  cmbneea  almoat  every 
valuable  fact  or  doctrine  relating  to 
it.  Each  of  ita  diversified  depart- 
.  menta  has  been  intestigated  so  minute* 
ly,  that  few  caseacan  occur  in  practice, 
in  which  it  will  be  neoeasary  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  fiuther  information." 
We  ahall  not  attempt  to  add  anything 
to  ^ia  eulogy  of  so  competent  a  judge, 
in  ao  far  as  the  original  work  ia  con- 
cerned. But  we  muat  remark,  that 
Mr  Dunlop  baa  performed  hia  edito- 
rial dutiea  in  a  manner  highly  ho- 
BonraUe  to  himself,  and  so  aa  to  con- 
fer great  additional  value  on  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Dr  Beck's  book,  aa 
compared  with  the  American  one. 
Being  in  correapondenee  with  hia  au- 
thor, he  haa  avowedly  profited  large- 
ijr  by  his  communicationa  and  correc- 
tions, down  even  to  the  laat  page  of 
his  i^ipendix :  but  this  ia  not  the  chief 
matter.  Mr  Dunlop  having  served 
long,  and  with  much  distinction,  in 
bot£  hemiaj^eres,  aa  a  aurgeon  in 
our  army,  and  having,  moreover,  ob- 
tained access  to  the  private  journals 
kept  by  the  diatingoished  lawyer  who 
now  preaides  over  the  Joaticiarv  Court 
here  in  Scodand,  has,  from  both  these 
sources  of  information,  been  enabled 
to  increase  "to  a  prodigioua  extent 
the  value  of  the  American  book  be 
had  undertaken  to  edit.  He  haa  add- 
ed, in  the  shape  of  notes,  a  great 
number  of  most  curious  Scotch  cases, 
altogether  unknown  to  Measra  Paria 
and  Fonblanque ;  and  these,  of  course, 
reported  in  a  style  of  the  moat  per- 
fect, and,  indeed,  authoritative  ac- 
curacy. The  results  of  his  own  mi- 
litary practice  are  eommunicated  in 
the  same  shape:  these  often  throw 
new  and  important  light  on  the  topics 
under  discussion,  so  as  to  render  them 
extremely  valuable  to  professional 
readers;  and  they  are  always  pre- 
sented in  a  style  so  natural  and  origi- 
nal, that,  we  are  quite  sure,  they 
roust  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  book  among  the  great  mass  of 
headers.    It  is  really  quite  delightful 
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to  come  upon  one  of  those  picturesque 
anecdotes^  detailed  with  all  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  the  QMorumpdrs  ma^na 
fbelingy  in  the  midst  of  merely  scien- 
tific details. 

Paris  and  Fonblanque's  book  is  in 
three  octavos.  The  present  work  is  not 
printed  in  such  grand  style^  nor  on 
half  so  fine  paper ;  hut  it  contains  (the 
English  edition  we  mean)  everything 
really  and  particularly  useful  in  the 
other^  in  one  business-like,  closely 
printed,  thick  octavo  of  640  pages,  at 
ONE  HALF  of  the  pricc.  We  are  sure 
we  have  said  quite  enough  to  ^-sl  some 
portion  of  public  attention  on  the  book, 
•and  this  is  all  we  wished  to  do.  The 
ignorant  state  in  which  Jurymen  con- 
tinually come  to  the  consideration  of 
points  of  medical  evidence  on  criminal 
trials,  is  truly  lamentable.  In  regardjto 
men  of  any  habitsof  reading,  it  is  really 
sinful ;  and  certainly  not  Uie  less  so, 
because  the  works  which  they  ought 
to  read  and  master  happen  to  be  about 
the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books 
in  the  whole  wond.  The  work  of 
Beck<  and  Dunlop  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  that  even 
the.  merest  literary  lounger  could  take 
up  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  his  sofa. 
We  know  of  no  romances  half  so  in- 
teresting as  the  real  *'  tales  of  terror" 
to  be  found  scattered  over  these  pages ; 
and  not  a  few  of  these,  being  American 
and  Scotch,  have  never  before  made 
their  appearance,  in  any  shape  at  all, 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
-  There  is  one  remark  more  which  we 
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roust  make.  In  this  book  all  sorts  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  persons  wounded,  poisoned,  hdf- 
Btranffled,  half-drowned,  &c  are  to  be 
found ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  in- 
numerable instances  every  dar  occur- 
ring, in  which  so  much  lienefit  might 
be  derived  from  the  possession  of  Uiis 
kind  of  knowled^,  we  really  cannot 
hesitate  about  saying  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  ought  to  take  its  place  upon  the 
shelf  of  the  country  gentleman's  and 
farmer's  library,  especially  in  remote 
and  wild  parts  of  the  country,  even  if 
there  were  no  chance  of  the  possessor 
being  called  upon  to  prepare  himself 
for  any  duties  but  strictly  domestic 
ones.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  book 
so  full  of  facts  and  sense,  and  got  up 
with  such  ah  hononrable  disdain  of 
those  fashionable  arts,  which  never 
ought  to  have  any  admission  where 
facts  and  sense  are  the  matters  in  hand, 
must  soon  command  general  attention ; 
and  we  certainly  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
that.,  if  it  commands  attention,  it  wfll 
retain  favour. 

A  great  many  of  our  first  medicsl 
writers  have  been  wags  in  their  way ; 
and  assuredly  Mr  Dunlop  displays  a 
noble  share  of  this  characteristic  hu- 
mour, as  well  as  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties with  which  that  has  so  often  been 
combined.  His  notes  are,  many  of 
them,  quite  delicious.  One  wishes 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
book  by  themselves.  But  all  this,  per- 
haps, in  due  time. 


GENTLCMAKLY  EXPOSTULATION,  OR  A  HAR]>  HIT  AT  THB  SECBBTART.* 

Sir, — Is  No.  XVIII.  of  Nodes  Ambrosiana,  in  your  Magazine  for  this 
month,  Mr  Secretary  Dr  Mullion,  I  perceive,  chants  from  an  ancient  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  Mr  Bowringfs  answer  to  his  sonjo;.  I  am  induced  to  request  the 
favour  of  your  attention  to  this,  on  account  of  a  doubtless  unintended  misre- 
presentation which  occurs  all  the  way  through  it,  and  which,  as  an  honest  man, 
I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  objection  to  correct  in  your  next  Number.  Mr 
Bowrinj^  is  made  to  sing- at  the  end  of  every  verse, — "  Then,  hey  boys,  down 
go  we  V  Now,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  from  which  I  read  it,  (the  paper 
for  Dec.  29,  18S4,)  the  last  line  of  each  verse  is  distinctly, — ^'^  Then,  O/ boys, 
down  go  we  I"  How  this  mistake  originated  I  cannot  conjecture  unlm  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  question  was  a  Scotch  edition  of  it,  or  Mr  Secretary 
Dr  Mullion  was,  at  the  time  of  chanting,  like  Mr  North,  half  asleep.  As  all, 
however,  concurred  in  the  goodness  of  the  song,  objecting  only  to  tne  ont-of" 
ihe-way  cry,  (as  Mr  North  expresses  it»)  which  was  not  really  there,  I  trust 
that,  when  informed  of  their  mistake,  they  will  do  Mr  Bowring  the  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  English  is  at  least  as  good  as  his  Russian. 
Relying  on  your  candour  on  this  occasion, 

I  remam,  Sw, 
„  ,      .  Your  humble  servant, 

F*&.  4/A,  1825.  C. 

•  The  Secretary  (now  sick)  is  called  on  for  an  explanation — C.  N. 
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Dwger,  long  tnivel»  want,  or  woe, 

Soon  change  €he  form  that  best  we  know— 

And  blaneh  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roi^^en  form  atad  fiice, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace, 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  G^ju^  knew  them  all. 

Mabuion. 


It  was  now  the  depth  of  aatumn ; 
vod,  according  to  an  immemorial  cns- 
tom,  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Debret* 
zin^  whose  knds  lie  at  aeyeral  days' 
journey  from  their  homes^  pursued 
their  way  across  the  sandy  plains  ;  the 
greater  portion  in  droskies,  or  little 
w^;gons,  and  not  a  few  on  small^ 
lean-looking  horses. 

On  the  produce  of  these  acres, 
though  situated  so  far  from  them, 
depend  their  almost  only  hopes  of 
sustenance,  and  thither,  for  a  week  or 
80^  twice  or  thrice  everjr  year,  do  they 
journey  with  their  famihes,  as  culti« 
Tation^  seed-time,  and  harrest,  call  for 
their  presence. 

"  Thriee  did  they  cross  the  shade 
of  night,"  and  three  times  did  th^ 
hom,  blown  beneath  the  morning  sun, 
summon  them  to  arise  and  be  going, 
ere  they  hailed,  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Carpathian  chain,  the  scantily 
tilled  fields,  enclosed  with  ranges  of 
thinly  scattered  poplars ;  the  only  in- 
heritance which  nad  descended  to 
them  from  their  fathers.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  they  came  to  a  spot 
marked  out  by  a  gibbet,  on  whicn  a 
criminal  had  been  hanged,  and  the 
road  branches  out  from  a  cental  f?pot 
in  mahy  directions ;  the  cavalcade 
paused. 

After  a  short  halt,  to  permit  of  a 
general  palaver,  and  interchange  of 
amicable  greetings,  it  divided  itself 
into  various  portions ;  waggons  drove 
to  right  and  left,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  panniered  horses,  bearing 
women  and  children ;  while  perchance 
a  listless  donkey  Is^ed  in  the  rear, 
with  its  hurthen  oTkitchen  utensils. 
Behind  all,  stalked  the  brawny  pea- 
sant, with  his  long  whip,  ^ich,  ever 
and  anon,  he  threw  out  before  him, 
and  smacked  over  the  heads  of  the 
jaded  animals,  as  a  tale-beaier   of 


threatening  caseation;  his  wide,  hea- 
vy jack-boots  impeding  the  journey 
he  strove  to  cheer  with  a  timeous  whiff 
of  tobacco  smoke,  a  loud  shrill  whistle, 
or  the  chanting  of  some  old,  rude, 
half-foigotten  Sdavonian  ditty. 

The  area  of  cultivation  consisted  of 
smallfields,  or  rather  patches  of  wheat, 
mingled  with  rye,  oats,  or  maize,  the 
last  of  which  predominated,  from  its 
being  the  most  productive  in  crop, 
averaging  generaUy  in  the  rate  of  thir- 
ty-fold. No  houses  being  erected,  as 
no  one  took  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  the  neighlxmrhood,  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  echoed^  a  hundred  quar- 
tew  over  the  plain,  as  each  family 
busied  itself  in  fitting  up  an  abode,  ^ 
such  as  was  requisite  for  accommoda- 
tion during  the  time  of  harvest,  vary- 
ing in  shape  and  dimensions,  accord-  ' 
ing  to  the  number  intended  to  be 
packed  in  the  interior,  or  as  the  geni- 
ality of  the  weather  seemed  to  war- 
rant Some  constructed  tents,  by  fix- 
ing four  poles  in  the  ground  at  right 
angles,  stretching  a  blanket  between 
them,  and  covering  in  the  top  by 
means  of  skins  or  oiled  cloth.  Others, 
by  nailing  boards  together,  erected 
booths  more  fit  for  shelter  and  com- 
fort; while  many  contented  themselves 
with  simply  sleeping  in  their  oblone ' 
waggons,  screened  from  the  cold  and 
moisture  of  night  by  the  envelope- 
ments  of  a  coarse  cloak,  or,  by  bur- 
rowing, like  pigs  in  a  barn-yard,  be- 
neath bundles  of  fresh  straw. 

It  was  now  evening.  Surmounted 
by  masses  of  picturesque  and  illumi- 
nated clouds,  the  great  sun  was  sink- 
ing majestically  behind  the  mountain 
boundary  of  the  west.  The  voice  of 
song  continued  from  die  woodlands, 
as  the  birds  chanted  their  vesper 
hymns,  and  a  shrill,  murmuring,  mo- 
notonous sound,  like  die  tinkling  of  a 
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thousand  little  beUs^  wa8  heard  St  a  dis- 
tance^ which  was  afterwards  discover- 
ed to  proceed  from  innumerahle  tt<m, 
collected  around  the  margin  of  the 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds.  The 
various  encampments  were  now  almost 
finished ;  and  the  cattle  enjoyed,  be- 
side them,  the  nrivilege  of  a  consden- 
tiously  long  tether,  to  make  up  mat- 
ters with  their  masters,  and  annihilate 
the  marks  and  remembrances  of  fa« 
tigue,  encountered  in  a  long  and  diffi- 
cmtjoumejr*  The  men,  in  their  loose 
cloaks,  during  the  time-  that  prepara- 
tions were*  making  for  the  evening 
meal,  rested  before  the  line  of  huts,  in 
the  fine,  serene  sunshine,  smoldng 
pipes,  and  making  observations  on  the 
changes  of  the  landscape,  over  which 
their  eyes  wandered;  wmle,  here  and 
there,  might  be  seen  some  one  of  the 
younger  females,  passing  to,  or  re- 
turning, with  the  pipkin  on  her  head, 
from  the  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
fringe  of  pollards,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  enclosures.  Among  these 
was  Theresa,  the  heroine  of  our  little 
story,  whom  we  shall  briefly  introduce. 

This  Hunoarian  beauty  was  now  in 
her  twentieth  year,  fair  as  a  lily  of 
the  brook ;  ana,  though  bom  to  the 
estate  almost  of  a  peasant,  nature  had 
beneficently  endowed  her  with  those 
gentle  and  delieate  feeling,  which  can 
alone  add  lustre  to  a  higher  station, 
and  form  the  only  real  distinguishinfl; 
excellenoe  of  femiale  character.  With 
her  aged  jparents,  who  were  alike  con- 
tented, virtuous,  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  them,  she  had  come  up 
from  then:  home  at  Debretzin,  to  as- 
sist in  the  labours  of  the  hsrvest  In 
stature  she  was  rather  below  the  com- 
mon, and  more  slender  than  other- 
wise ;  but  her  fbrm  was  elesant  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  none  of  that  down** 
ish  heaviness  and  insipidity  about  her, 
which  seems  to  hang  like  a  dim  win- 
try doud  over  a  countenance,  which 
is  thereby  rendered  unmeaning,  though 
well  favoured ;  but,  in  the  grsce  of  her 
gait,  and  in  the  expressive  quickness  of 
her  eye,  dwelt  the  life  and  anima- 
tion, which  communicate  themselves 
to  others.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  a 
word,  that  she  was  a  bright,  sweet 
little  creature ;  and  whoever  glanced 
down  for  a  moment  at  her  small  foot 
and  Uper  ankle,  knew  at  onoe  that 
the  elastic  fimn  to  which  it  belonged 
was  one  of  fairy  agility. 

She  had  reached  the  stream:  one 
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foot  rested  on  a  stone  a  little  in  fVom 
the  brink ;  and,  with  her  right  hand, 
(die  was^  dipping  down  the  pitcher, 
while,  with  the  other,  she  supported 
herself  by  catching  hold  of  a  wild 
lilao  bush  which  grew  behind  her, 
when  she  was  accosted  unawares  by  a 
voice,  which  caused  her  to  start,  as 
she  bad  perceived  no  one,  and  deemed 
henelf  alone  in  the  solitary  place. 
Turning  round  to  whence  the  sound 
eame,  she  saw  an  old  man  rising  up 
from  the  flowery  bank,  whereon  he 
seemed  to  have  heeh  resting,  dad  in 
the  habit  of  a  Cygani  or  Gypsy  ;  and, 
as  people  belonging  to  the  wandering 
tribe  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  sec* 
tion  of  the  country,  his  appearance, 
after  the  first  startle  of  sutpriae  was 
over,  exdted  no  slszm. 

'<  This  is  a  fine,  calm  evening,  my 
child ;  may  I  have  a  draught  fVom  thy 
pitcher  ?"  He  drank,'  and  proceeded. 
*'  Now,  by  the  sparkle  of  thine  eye, 
I  guess,  that  since  we  happen  to  be 
here  alone,  you  would  confess  to  me 
that  you  would  like  to  have  your  for- 
tune told.  Say  at  once,  now,  that  I  am 
right.    Is  it  not  so,  my  sweet  girl  ?** 

*'  Nay,  now,"  returned  she,  liiaking 
an  effort  to  draw  her  breath,  which 
her  momentary  surprise  seemed  to 
have  impeded,  and  bhishiBg,  as  she 
lingered  to  answer  him ;  **  nay,  now, 
good  father,  you  are  wrong,  believe 
me;  I  have  no  such  anxiety  about 
me.    How  should  I,  pray,  now  ?" 

^*  These  are  women's  words,"  an- 
swered the  Gypsy,  *'  not  to  be  taken 
just  as  they  are  spoken ;  though,  like 
worn  coin,  they  sometimes  pass  cur- 
rent at  fiill  value.  There  la  one- 
nay,  but  look  in  my  face — a  secret 
one,  in  whose  fate  and  fortune  you 
are  not  altogether  uninterested.  Turn 
not  away,  child ;  look  up,  and  tdl  roe, 
if  you  dare,  you  simpering  fairy,  that 
it  is  otherwise." 

Theresa  lodced  half  playfully  at 
him.  ''  That  may,  or  may  not  be. 
I  vrill  not  make  you  wiser.  Yon 
only  want  to  try  me ;  but,  if  I  had 
secrets,  I  know  how  to  keep  them,  my 
good  father.  Isn't  it  foolish  in  an  old 
man  like  you,"  added  she,  smiling 
''  to  be  prying  into  a  {loar  dri's 
thoughts?  But**-good  evening— 1  am 
loitering  with  you  here,  when  I  have 
other  win^  to  attend  to;"  and  with 
this  she  stooped  down  to  raise  the 
pipkin  from  Uia  stone  on  which  it 
rested. 
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**  Naji--«top  Imfc  for  a  nomoiti  my 
n^pbtingile;  I  nk  not  your  aecraCa* 
But  imt  would  yoa  tay  woe  I  lo 
tell  ]foa»  without  aaking  yon  any 
mMStiODt  at  aU>  what  you  oftenest 
toink  aboQt?  Love  promiiei  bring 
long  hours  of  thonght  after  thenij  b^ 
fine  they  oome  to  ttieti  fulfibnent ;  aa 
the  mornupig  ran  cnta  beforahim  many 
a  flattermg  and  fleeting  ray,  before  he 
diewa  his  farii^t  face  over  the  moon- 
tainat  Sometimes  they  mav  be  alto* 
gether  fbtgotten^  when  cnange  of 
seenoy  and  change  of  companions, 
bring  about  diange  of  heart.  Yours 
sre  not  so— if  I  have  any  skill  in  jead« 
ing  a  leasoD  firom  a  fair  faee«" 

*'  Old  man,  you  are  flattering  m^ 
Farewell-*!  must  away— good  even.*' 

^^  NaT,  nay— another  moment,  and 
I  have  done.  Methinks  I  see  one  who 
is  flir  away ;  yet,  amid  strange  scenes, 
and  amid  strange  faces,  he  is  mindfdl 
of  his  home,  and  of  a  dwelling  still 
dearer  than  his  home.  It  stands  on 
the  hank  of  a  stream — its  windows 
look  to  the  east— and  at  each  side  of 
thedoor  are  two  barberry  boshes.  He 
IB  mindfidof  a  love  be  left  there ;  ah  ! 
aamindfiil  as  ever  you  oould  be  of  such 
a  one.  It  will  be  well  for  you  both, 
when  the  wars  are  over,  and  the  wea- 
pons put  into  their  deaths.  Now, 
yon  look  down,  and  aigh.  I  knew  that 
I  had  something  which  you  would  Hke 
to  hear/' 

**  How  can  vou,  who  ate  an  old  man, 
sj^eak  sttdi  silly  tilings?  or  how  can  you 
know  anything  about  foreign  parts,  or 
about  people  yon  have  nevar  seen  ?  I 
aonid  almoat  think-— but  I  am  a  fool- 
ish girl,  or  I  would  not  stand  listening 
to  your  nonsense,  as  earnestly  as  if  it 
weveone  d  Father  Nicholas's  sermons. 
Eea]ly>  I  am  foolish,  and  the  evening 
eoodng  down  so  heavily,"  she  added, 
pdnthig  to  die  hills,  whose  dedivities 
were  darkening  to  same,  and  to  the 
nMia  of  sombre  eloud  above  tbem,  flrom 
whose  margin  the  gold  of  da  v  was  de- 
eayh^  and  lifted  up  her  pitdier  to  dfr* 
part. 

''  Let  me  kok  at  your  hand  a  mo>« 
mcDt— but  a  moment,  then,  since  you 
have  no  patience  with  me,  and  care  not 
to  hearmy  enittfe,  however  ftill  of  flood 
things,  and  lair  momises,  and  I  inall 
tell  yoi»inabfeath,fiur  flower,  whether 
the  futnve  shall  besunshiny  or  sombred 
with  ckmds,  like  von.  Whv  do  you 
hesitate  ?  Do  you  ooiibt  my  skill  ?  In- 


deed,  ton  hate  soon  ijbne  ttf  think 
youiidf  very  wise." 

Theresa  stretched  forth  her  small 
white  hand  to  him ;  and,  turning  up 
the  palm  of  it,  she  looked  in  his  face, 
as,  with  aaemUanee  of  serious  tboaght, 
he  oast  his  eve  along  the  lines  of  Hfie. 

^^*Kow  I  know  your  destiny,  The- 
resa—Is  not  that  vonr  name? 

She  looked  at  Aim  perplexed,  and 
then  nodded  assent.  He  then  added, 
with  a  degree  of  fervour,  aa  he  gaaed 
over  her  Deauties  with  a  more  than 
momoitary  ateadfastness,  which  made 
her  shrink,  and  turn  away  her  eyes 
fimahim,  '' He  whom  you  hive.  The* 
less,— he  who  loves  thee  as  his  soul,  ia 
not  far  distant.  I,  who  perhaps  have 
never  gazed  on  you  before,  am  prophet 
enough  to  assure  yon  of  this ;  and  do 
jou  still  doubt  my  skill  ?  Lo,  the  truth 
la  St  hand,  and  tne  flight  of  time  diall 
not  be  far,  till  my  woiuabe  made  good. 
But  there  are  leuure  hours  till  &n ; 
and  I  leave  these  things,  my  fair  girl, 
for  vour  dream  this  night.  I  bargidn- 
ed  for  no  fee — ^but  you  will  not  reftue 
me  this;"  and,  gently  presaiDg  her 
Yielded  hand,  he  raised  her  fingers  to 
his  lips, — "  it  is  a  sufficient  reward  for 
my  fortune*tdiling.  Despise  not  a  Cy« 
gani  hereafter.  Weeds  are  but  flow.* 
ers  under  a  meaner  name.  Good*night, 
and  may  Heaven  bless  you." 

With  a  mind  overflowing  with  me* 
ditation,  Theresa  returned  home ;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
her  mother  observed  her  nemdve  and 
siknt.  She  sate,  seemingly  attentive 
to  what  was  going  on,  yet  absent  when 
spoken  to,  and  more  inclined  to  gase 
into  the  fire,  than  to  hMkberaieig^. 
hour  in  the  fiice. 

Night  passed  over,  with  many  a 
dream  peaceful  or  perturbed;  and, 
with  the  morning  sun,  all  were  astir, 
and  preparing  for  the  field  kboars. 
Theresa,  like  Juliet,  was  wilMng  to 
mistake  the  ni^tin^ale  for  the  lark, 
such  a  paradise  of  vision  floated  before 
her  heated  imagination ;  nevertheleaB, 
she  arose  with  Hm  rest,  partook  of  their 
slight  hreakfaat,  and  with  her  sickle 
thrown  over  her  arm,  passed  forth  in 
the  eariy  sunlight  to  the  labours  of 
harvest.  To  the  buoyant  mind,  toil 
ia  scarcely  an  eflbrt ;  the  birds  sang, 
and  the  flowera  Uomned ;  thti  waters 
made  a  pleasant  sound,  and  hour  after 
hour  pasaed  rapidly  away,  while  The- 
resa dreamed  sweet  dreams,  and  never 
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befbre  felt  such  a  delight  in  the  soft 
breeze^  and  the  verdant  landscape. 

When  the  ^try  day  had  journeyed 
by,  beholding  an  industrions  band  ga« 
tiiering  in  the  treasures  which  Provi* 
dence  oad  furnished  so  liberally  for 
their  support,  and  the  eyening  star 
had  arisen  to  light  them  on  their 
homeward  road,  Theresa  started,  and 
her  heart  went  a-flutterinff,  when  the 
band  of  females  were  met  by  the  same 
old  Gypsy,  who  was  loitermg  by  the 
wayside.  She  knew  not  whether  his 
eye  had  singled  her  out  or  not,  as  she 
turned  away  her  head  to  avoid  bis  gaze; 
but,  when  they  had  passed  on  a  little 
way,  she  glanced  behind,  and  saw  him 
making  up  to  the  men,  who  were  es- 
corting toe  loaded  wains.  Like  an 
idler,  who  had  nought  but  his  amuse- 
ment in  view,  he  turned  back  (^u 
with  them ;  and,  at  a  bend  of  the  road, 
Theresa,  mounting  on  a  stone,  saw  him 
in  conference  with  her  father. 

With  that  hospitality  so  character- 
istic of  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  evening 
meal;  and,  wnen  all  were  duly  re- 
freshed, the  old  men  of  the  party  re- 
plenished their  pipes,  and  seated  diem- 
selves  on  the  temporary  settle  before 
the  door. 

''Have  youbeenlongin  these  parts?" 
said  old  Peter  Sbemnitz  to  the  Cygani, 
after  an  hour's  conversation  and  fel- 
lowship had  made  them  better  ac- 
quainted ;  ''  or  do  you  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance?" 

''  You  may  as  well  ask  the  direc- 
tion to  Cain's  dwelling  as  to  mine.— 
We  are  none  of  your  shell-fish  that 
grow  to  the  rock.  As  the  swallow  pass- 
es from  country  to  country,  so  pass  we 
from  town  to  town.  Will  you  have 
a  little  music?" 

"  What  can  you  give  us?" 

''Why,  almost  what  you  choose,  on 
violin  or  dudel-sack-— Zrlnii's  Mardi, 
Maria  Carlvitch,  the  Song  of  Istolar, 
or  anything  you  like.  I  have  brought 
a  famous  pipe  from  Vienna." 

"  So  you  have  been  at  the  great 
city ;  come  tell  us  something  about  it. 
'Tls  said  all  the  great  kings  are  there, 
carousing  after  the  wars  are  over." 

"  True,  indeed,"  said  the  Cygani, 
smiling;  "  the  times  are  miraculous- 
ly changed.  The  French  lion  has  at 
length  been  caught  in  the  toils ;  and 
I  hope  that  a  long  peace  will  bring 
prosperity  and  plenty  along  with  it. 
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"  Come  tell  vs  what  you  taw.  It 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  have  seen 
the  world.  'Tis  said  the  £mperoT*s 
town  is  ten  times  as  big  as  Pesth." 

"  Truly  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but 
an  immense  place  it  is  without  doubt ; 
and  so  rich  and  fine !  Ah !  if  ^ou  only 
saw  the  nobles  there,  with  tfacur  crosses 
and  golden  stars,  galloping  through- 
the  streets  in  their  grand  chariots ! — 
if  you  only  saw  the  palaces,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  castles,  you  should 
never  thhik  any  more  of  Pesth,  and 
its  bridge  of  boats.  But  other  things 
than  seeing  rare  sights  cansed  me  to 
travel.  I  had  an  only  son,  and  he 
was  called  away  to  join  the  army ;  for- 
we  borderers  or  Transylvania  must  dl 
be  trained  up  as  soldiers.  He  was  my 
only  son ;  and,  after  he  was  torn  from 
his  home,  I  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
years.  I  had  none  to  leave  behind  me, 
none  to  care  fer  me,  and  of  what  value 
is  life  to  a  man  in  that  case?  The 
news  of  bloody  battles  came  to  us  oft* 
en  and  often,  as  the  sound  of  far-off 
thunder  comes  upon  the  wind;— 4he 
yearnings  of  a  father's  heart  are  diffl- 
cidt  to  be  borne ; — so,  having  braced 
my  little  bundle  on  my  shoulders, 
and  taken  my  stafip  into  my  hand,  I 
even  locked  tne  door  of  my  widowed 
hut,  and  set  out,  on  what  many  wonJI4 
reckon  a  fool's  journey." 

"  Was  it  so?— What  sncoeas  had 
you  in  your  travels  ?  I  dare  say  you 
found  him  out  after  all  ?" 

"  Alas !  you  urge  me  to  recall  heavy 
thoughts  to  my  mind,  but " 

^  No,  no ;  save  yourself  the  pains. 
We  imderstand  that  he  perished  on 
the  field  of  batae." 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  did ;  but  it  was 
some  consolation  to  my  old  heart  (hen 
he  tffiped  hU  eyes)  to  find,  that  he  still 
Uved  in  the  remembrance  of  his  com- 
rades, whoidierished  his  memory  with 
a  fond  regard,  and  welcomed  the  fe« 
ther  from  love  to  his  son.  There  was 
one  of  them  who  had  long  been  his 
tent-fellow,  and  had  stood  by  his  si^ 
in  many  an  action,  in  many  an  hour 
of  danger.  By  the  by,  he  came  from 
this  very  neighbourhood.  His  fere* 
fathers  had  possessed  a  place  at  War- 
lada  for  many  generations ;  till  fomd, 
in  his  father  s  time,  to  mortgage  it.-* 
His  name  was  Lndovioo— I  fergel 
what  more." 

"  Ludovioo  Marlin  I---I  knew  him 
well,  I  knew  him  well  i^Thereaa,"  he 
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coed,  turDing  round  his  head  towards 
the  cabin  door, — **  Theresa,  here  is 
one  who  has  seen " 

*'  So  you  knew  him  ?"  said  the  Cy« 
gani,  sharply. 

''  Knew  mm  I  how  ooold  I  not  know 
him,— -LudoTico !— For  years  many, 
and  full  of  pleasure,  he  ate  at  my 
boud,  and  wanned  himself  at  my 
humUe  hearth;  though  he  was  no 
doubt  bom  to  a  better  fi&te.  Our  part- 
ing was  as  the  tearing  asunder  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  kindred,  though, 
poor  fellow,  his  only  hold  upon  us  was 
nis  good  conduct,  and  our  own  com- 
passion; for  his  parents,  who  were 
once  in  better  circumstances,  died  ear- 
ly,  and  left  him  on  the  wide  world, 
unprotected  and  an  orphan. — ^And  are 
we  to  see  him  so  soon  again  ?  The 
news  is  like  a  cordial  to  my  heart." 

"  So  you  are  the  man  I  am  in  search 
of?"  said  the  Cy^ni,  catching  hold  of 
his  hand.  '^  That  morning  on  which 
I  parted  from  him,  he  asked  me 
through  what  part  of  Hungary  lay  my 
road;  and,  on  ascertaining  tliat  I 
journeyed  this  way  on  my  homeward 
route  to  Buda,  he  begged  of  roe  to 
search  out- Peter  Shemnitz,  and  tell 
him:  of  his  welfare." 

Peter  scarcely  refrained  from  hug-* 
ging  the  Gypsy. — "  Theresa,"  he  cried, 
*'  Theresa,  my  love,  bring  us  out  a 
flagon  of  your  elder  wine,  and  let  us 
make  merry.  Girl,  why  do  jou  stand 
there  moping  ?  make  haste  i — ^You 
have  been  crying,  child; — a  pretty 
occasion,  too,  surely." 

The  wine  was  set  down,  and  cir- 
cled ;  the  pipes  whiffed;  the  jest  and 
the  song  went  round ;  and  the  Cyga- 
ni,  elevated  with  the  good  cheer,  shook 
off  the  weight  of  years ;  and,  as  he 
pressed  his  dudel-sack  with  might 
and  main,  he  failed  not  to  make  it 
''  discourse  most  eloquent  music,"  tili 
twib'ght  hod  sombred  into  night,  and 
the  glittering  stars  were  high  in  the 
forehead  of  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  kind  and 
hospitable  entreaties,  the  Cygani  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  an 
abode  among  them  for  a  few  days. 
When  sunrise  warned  the  local  colo- 
ny to  the  fields,  the  old  man  buckled 
his  knapsack,  on  his  back,  and,  taking 
his  staff  in  hand,  prepar^  for  his  on- 
ward pilgrimage.  All  set  out  toge- 
ther, as  their  paths  lay  for  a  quarter 
of  a  noile  in  the  same  oirectiott.  The 
momiog  was  calm  and  ddightful; 


the  golden  sunddne  lay  on  the  sidet 

of  the  far-off  Carpathian  hills;  and, 
fHnging  the  extensive  plain,  arose 
dark  forests,  whidi,  in  several  places, 
bounded  the  horizon. 

A  delicious  odour  was  wafted  on  the 
gentle  breeze  from  the  luxuriant  wild^ 
lowers ;  and  the  wide  air  was  musical 
with  the  song  of  birds.  Theresa  lag- 
ged behind  with  some  of  her  comp». 
nions,  who  failed  not  to  remark  the 
feverishness  of  her  looks,  and  the  lan- 
guor that  slept  on  her  heavy  eyelid  ; 
but  she  smiled  away  their  inquiries  ; 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  theur 
carols,  as  she  pointed  out  (he  beauties 
of  hill  and  dale  that  expanded  aroimd 
them.  The  Gypsy  loitered  with  her 
father  at  the  cross  which  parted  their 
several  roads ;  and  when  Theresa  came 
up,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  bade 
God  bless  her,  and  departed. 

If  the  reader  is  particularly  anxious 
to  know  what  kind  of  harvest  these 
peasants  had  to  depend  upon  for  their 
next  year's  subsistence,  we  have  the 
inefiable  pleasure  of  assuring  him  that 
he  may  keep*  his  mind  easy  on  that 
score,  as  the  crop  was  considerably 
above  an  average  one ;  and  day  after 
day  beheld  them  with  grateful  hearts 
gathering  in  the  bountifhl  provision 
which  a  kind  Providence  had  willed 
for  their  wants ;  but,  with  leave,  we 
shall  let  them  alone,  until  all  be  cut 
down,  bundled  up,  and  stored  into  the 
waggons;  while  we  return,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  city  of  Debretzin, 
and  endeavour  to  find  something  there 
to  fill  up  what  might  otherwise  prove 
a  vacuum  with  respect  to  interest. 

After  six  years'  participation  with 
the  great  army  of  the  Gennanic  Em- 
pire, of  the  fatigues,  horrors,  and  ca- 
sualties of  war,  Ludovico  had  returned 
to  his  native  place.  The  field  of  Leip- 
sig,  so  fatal  to  Napoleon,  was  that  m 
wmch  he  had  last  been  actively  enga- 
ged ;  and  though  he  had  received 
wounds  in  less  desperate  encounters, 
from  that  great  battle  he  had  escaped 
unharmed.  From  that  time  his  mili- 
tary career  was  restricted  to  garrison 
duty,  till  the  arrangement,  resulting 
from  the  throne-overthrowing  victory 
of  Waterloo,  once  more  shed  a  hope  of 
happy  days  through  the  wide  extent 
of  the  continent,  and  restored  many  a 
war- worn  soldier  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Countless,  alas!  were  the 
thousands  who  returned  no  more. 

From  the   constitutional  laws  of 
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Hnngary,  it  retults,  thai  the  tenure  of 
property  is  next  to  analtenhle— acer* 
tain  way  of  maintdning  the  ttate  of 
TBSialage  to  whiish  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is  subjected,  as  their  claims^ 
when  prefenredy  can  be  carried  in  all 
cases  of  emergency,  even  from  the  Her** 
renstuhl,  or  court  held  by  the  nobles 
on  their  own  estates,  where  they  are 
but  little  likely  to  obtain  inroartial 
justice,  to  the  general  council  of  tne  na- 
tion, at  Offim.  From  the  operation  of 
an  ancient  edict,  still  enfbroed,  pro- 
perty may  be  transferred  on  a  mort- 
gage for  thirty  years ;  but,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  that  term,  it  is  redeemable  by 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

Before  Ludovico  was  bom,  the  small 
property  which,  from  immemorial 
time,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
^larlin  family,  passed,  with  this  feu- 
dal burden  of  course  upcm  it,  into  the 
possession  of  strongers,  Who,  doubtless, 
reckoned  themselTes  secure  in  lasting 
occupation ;  for,  in  the  lowly  estate  of 
a  peasant,  the  only  son  had  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  to  manhood,  and 
had  been  drawn  away  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  the  conscriptions  for  the 
army.  The  time,  at  which  restitution 
could  be  demanded,  had  now  well 
passed  on.  A  large  placard  was  exhi- 
mted  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  of 
Uie  Rent-richter ;  and,  failing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  claimant,  with  adequate 
prpofs  of  his  consanguinity,  the  estate 
paseed,  within  a  month,  irretrievably 
into  the  bauds  of  the  present  occupier. 

Fortunately,  at  this  very  era,  fate 
put  it  into  the  power  of  our  young  sol- 
dier to  make  a  personal  demand  for 
the  restitution  of  his  paternal  estate  ; 
and,  immediately  on  his  return  to  De- 
bretzin,  he  laid  nis  claims  before  the 
constituted  authorities ;  and  as  imme- 
diately were  they  attended  to.  For, 
to  conciliate  the  lower  orders,  this 
branch  of  their  claims  upon  the  state 
is  most  assiduously  attended  to,  and 
the  occupant,  knowing  that  no  coun- 
tenance will  be  given  either  to  litiga- 
tion or  refusal,  on  the  mortgage  beSig 
ipaid  up,  tacitly  left  the  house  and  ad- 
joining fields,  already  stripped  of  their 
autumnal  honours,  open  for  the  en- 
trance and  occupation  of  their  legiti- 
mate proprietor. 

With  all  possible  dispatdi,  things 
were  put  into  order ;  and  tlie  dwelling 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
officer  of  hussars ;  for  to  that  rank  the 
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fortune  of  war,  and  hia  own  exertiona, 
had  honourably  raised  him.  Though, 
from  the  absenceof  all  nisold  friends  on 
their  accustomed  harvest  excursion,  he 
was  literally  surrounded  by  strsnoeny 
yet  money  la  a  rare  taliaman,  ud  tisn 
work  wonders  which  might  startle  the 
most  profound  adept  in  aleheniy.  In 
a  few  orief  days,  the  house  waa  teple- 
nished  in  a  style  to  which  it  had  not 
found  itself  equal  for  half  a  century. 
The  plots  were  weeded  and  ddved  into 
trim ;  the  wild  wood  oruned  away ; 
and  the  vines  festooned  with  greater 
neatness  about  the  slender  pillars, 
which  form,  along  with  the  projecting 
roof,  common  to  the  better  tKnues 
throughout  the  country,  a  kind  of 
piazza,  where,  during  rainy  or  iutena&- 
ly  warm  weather,  the  family  may  work, 
sit,  or  amuse  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  all 
Ludovico's  plans  were  executed-lhis 
grounds  set  in  order-— and  hia  house 
sueh  as  he  had  imaged  in  hia  mind's 
eye ; — nor  could  he  look  upon  either, 
without  a  degree  of  pride  and  aatisfao- 
tion,  that  may  readuy  be  pardoned  to 
a  newly-created  landlord.  The  futnie 
appeared  bright  before  him  ;  hopeAil- 
ness  sate  tmon  his  heart;  dreams, 
long  cherished,  seemed  verging  to- 
wards accomplishment ;  alter  procna- 
tination  and  absence,  the  anticipations 
of  youthful  ardour  glowed  in  more 
agreeabl^colours,  and  he  wearied  for 
the  time  when  Peter  Shemnitz  and 
his  family  should  return,  lesa  that 
they  might  wonder  at  his  wealth,  than 
that  he  might  shew  them  all  hia  gra- 
titude, for  benefits  which  bad  heea 
conferred  without  expectation  of  fee 
or  reward. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed;  and  the 
harveat  of  the  peaaan^  of  Debretain 
waa  nearly  over ;  when,  one  evening, 
as  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  in- 
dulging themselves  in  their  accustom- 
ed dance  on  the  green  sward,  beneath 
the  lilac  trees,  the  Gypsy  again  made 
hia  appearance.  He  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  lodcing  on  with  a  pleased 
countenance,  seemingly  participating 
of  the  light-heartednesB  of  youth; 
and,  perhaps,  retolving  in  mind  the 
many  happy  times,  when  long,  long 
ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  fkr-off  Da- 
nube, he  himself  jdned  m  similar  fes- 
tivities—but the  remembrance  cither 
overcame  him,  or  some  other  thoughu 
called  him  away,  for  he  shortly  turn- 
ed on  his  heel,  and  strayed  ny  the 
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hedge^^ow  of  poRudflr  doiro'to  tiM 
temporary  abode  of  Peter  Shemnits. 

While  yet  «t  aome  distance,  he  de» 
scried  the  old  man  on  hia  bendi  by 
the  door,  arooidng  hlaaccustomedpipe ; 
and,  as  he  approached  still  moreck»e* 
ly,  waa  somewhat  vexed  to  meet  with 
n^er  a  cold  xeoeption,  Peter  looking 
mndi  more  sombre  and  demnre  than ' 
osttaL  His  mind  seemed  either  other* 
wise  occupied,  or  he  wished  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  him,  as  he  was  al« 
moat  npon  him  before  he  raised  hia 
head,  or  wished  him  a  good  evening. 
Hie  old  man  started  from  his  reverie, 
bat  immediately  recoYering  himself, 
reoognixed  the  iace  of  the  stranger, 
and  proffered  cordially  the  right  hand 
offhendahip. 

**  So  you  have  come  back  to  see  ua 
once  more,  have  yon  ?  You  are  well 
met ;  for  we  are  not  r^^ht  here.  Moat 
of  yovr  paoplepretend  toakill  in  the  »• 
plication  of  remedies ;  and  my  dang^« 
tar,  poor  soot,  is  aiUng." 

«' What!  Theresa?^' 

^'  Yea ;  I  have  bat  one  daughter, 
and  I  am  afhmid  to  lose  her.  Belter 
'twere  that  the  old  died  first ;  but 
why  aboold  I  dare  to  murmur  ?" 

^  Why,  die  looked  bloommg  and 
healthy  bnt  two  weeks  ago,  when  I  was 
hei«r 

''Itbexicay  since  that  time  that  I 
have  oboerved  her  not  looking  well ; 
food  she  would  scarcely  look  at,  and 
word  would  she  sosrcely  speak  anv. 
Some  dow  fever  is,  I  am  afhud,  worx« 
tng  within  her;  but,  come  in,  and 
you  ahali  see  her  yourself." 

Iliereaa  started  up  fhxn  her  seat  by 
the  hearth,  as  the  Cygani  entered; 
and  a  fidntness  came  over  her  hear^ 
inaonueh,  that  her  head  aank  back  on 
the  wall,  but,  without  complaint,  she 
speedily  reasiramed  oomposurey  and 
wvioomed  back  the  stranger  to  their 
dweOfaw.  **  That  man,"  &e  thought, 
"  aomehow  or  other  possesies  secrets, 
whidi  give  hhn  a  control  over  my  dea- 
tiny.  He  seems  to  know  more  of 
what  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  than  he 
•eena  willing  to  make  me  aware  of. 
Sore  he  must  be  the  bearer  of  evil 
tidingB— he  dares  not  to  leave  them 
vnrevealed  ;  yet  he  has  not  the  heart 
to  communicate  them !  May  heaven 
stiengdien'me  for  all  things !" 

**  Yovr  father  tells  me,  Theresa," 
aaid  the  gypey,  gently  taking  hold 
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of  lier  hand,  "  that  you  have  bdpn 
unwell  since  I  saw  you.  Can  I  do 
anydiing  for  you?'' 

Theresa,  turning  her  beautiful,  but 
laiM;uid  eyet  from  him,  looked  on  her 
father,  and  said,  "  My  dear  fSirther, 
you  deceive  yourself;  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  your  affection  for  me 
deceivea  you.  Bdieve  me,;!  am  wdl 
—nay,  snake  not  your  head,-«quite 
wdL*' 

^  Yes,"  added  the  Cygani,  snOing, 
"  I  insist  upon  her  being  quite  wdl; 
as  I  have  returned  back  all  the  way 
fhim  Debretciii,  on  a  special  errand 
to  her.     Theresa,  believe  me,  it  is 


Therasa  looked  amdoosly  at  him, 
and  heaved  an  invofamtary  sigh  frout 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  tliat  made  hcff 
booom  aweU,  as  if  it  vouki  have  crack* 
ad  the  girdle  that  snrromided  her 
waiat. 

*'  Indeed,  it  is  quite  true.  A  yonnar 
soldier  has  returned  to  his  home,  and 
la  making  bustlmg  preparslions  to 
have  all  things  in  oroer  agaftiat  your 
return*  Hither  have  I  come  at  hia 
aameat  request,  to  remind  you  of  an 
old  promise,  whidk  now  demands  ias^ 
mecnate  ftilfilment»«Hilways  providinj; 
that  your  heart  remains  the  aaaie  aa 
when  that  promise  waa  made." 

Theresa  read  in  her  father's  ftoe 
the  lines  of  doubt  and  anxiety ;  and, 
looking  round  to  the  Cygani,  he  sai*), 
'<  To  whom  do  you  alluded  There  is 
but  one  person  alive  to  whom  my 
daughter  shall,  with  my  oonsent,  give 
her  nand;  and,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
that  pmou  is  fiu-  enoiu;h  away  y^t, 
1^11  warrant  it.  Though,  droop  not, 
my  Theresa,  the  day  may  not  be  fkf 
distant,  when  the  arparated  may  meet 
to  sunder  aoain  no  more.  If  fkitb 
dwell  in  a  human  boaom,  fear  not^ 
The  token  which  ehdms  you  may 
come  to  ■  ■ 

"  Knoweat  thou  that?"  cried  the 
Cygani,  drawing  f^m  his  breast  a 
golden  braeelet,  marked  with  the  let- 
ters T.  and  L.-— ''  Knowest  thou  this  ? 
---By  this  token  am  I  sent  to  claim 
attention  to  ray  errand !" 

''  Has  Ludovieo  returned  ?"  asked 
Theresa  eagerly,  aa  ahe  started  t^her 
f^,  clasping  her  handa  together,  aa 
she  approaobed  the  gypsy— *' oh,  say 
he  is  well  !---Is  he  at  Debretain  ?— 
Oh,  he  wiU  be  here,  &ther,  he  will 
3A 
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not  wait ;  he  will  be  here  to  see  us  !--> 
Then  tU  my  Iban  and  my  dark  dreams 
are  false.  Half  did  my  heart' assure  me 
diat  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  that  I-*«that  we  should  never  see 
him  more.'* 

"  StaflP-^-stufi;  Theresa,"  said  old. 
Peter,  checking  her  ;  "  you  must  be 
well  now,  and  dream  so  no  more." 

"  Stuff— 4tufi;"  echoed  the  Cygani. 
"  On  the  word  of  an  old  man,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  your  lover  is 
well,  and  awaits  your  arrival  at  De- 
bietzia.  He  could  not  get  away  im* 
mediately,  but  hurried  me  back  to  ap^ 
prise  you  of  his  arrival.  He  is  to  meet 
you  on  your  road  home,  nevertheless, 
and  I  have  my  feats,  Theresa — ^why 
do  you  look  afraid,  girl  ?-*«that  whea 
you  enter  Debretzin,  it  must  be  under 
a  difl^ent  name  than  that  widi  whidi 
Tou  left  it.  Nay,  but  you  need  not 
blush — ^neither  need  you  pout  and  try 
to  look  angry.  I  am  only  telling  you 
the  plain  truth." 

"  To-morrow  we  set  out  early,"  said 
old  Peter,  hobbling  to  and  fro,  with  hk 
bands  thrust  idto  his  large  coat-poo* 
kets,  and  looking  ten  years  younger 
than  he  did  but  half  an  hour  before ; 
^'  and,  methinks,  it  is  a  day  too  late. 
Warn  our  neighbours,  Theresa,  that 
we  delay  not  in  setting  out  by  sun- 
rise." 

Peter  and  the  gypsy  spent  a  blithe 
night  of  it  toeefher ;  and  as  the  ktter 
had  seen  much  of  the  world  in  his  wan- 
dering, the  hours  passed  over,  winged 
with  mterest  and  cneerfUlness,  till  the 
time  of  sleep  arrived. 

One  of  the  lowest  of  the  peasantry, 
with  6i,  strong  twist  of  sinister  intellec- 
tuality, whose  province  was  that  of 
herd  to,  und  feeder  of,  the  cattle, 
aroused  the  little  odony,  by  careering 
out  on  a  donkey,  and  parading  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  line6,  whom 
he  summoned  by  sound  of  a  large 
crooked  horn,  to  strike  their  encamp- 
ment, and  preparefor  march.  Nor  was 
his  part  ill  acted,  as,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  the  whole  machinery  of  horse 
and  foot  was  effectually  put  in  motion. 
The  dews  of  morning,  as  yet  undrunk- 
en  by  the  sun,*  lay  on  the  grass  when 
their  journey  cotnmenced«  and,  bv  an 
hour  before  noon,  they  had  gained  the 
hc%ht  that  locked  hx  forth  into  other 
vallevsu  Nothing  pbrticuhtf  occurred 
till.tne.ensuingdiy,  when  the  gypsy 
produced  a  letter^  iiriiich  he  seemed  to 
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have  foigot,pui^rfing  ^iLudovioo 
was  to  meet  Theuesa  at  the  Chapel  of 
St  John,  and  to  claim  her  at  the  altar 
for  his  bride. 

''And  how  looked  Theresa?"  the 
female  reader,  with  very  pertinent  cu- 
riosity, may  be  supposed  to  inquire ; 
"  and  what  like  was  the  dress  which, 
along  with  his  letter,  the  Cygani 
brought  her  from  her  lover  ?  It  would 
be  a  pretty  story,  indeed,  if  essentials 
Hke  tnese  were  to  be  omitted." 

WeU,  then,  Theresa  looked  charm- 
ingly. She  had  ever  been  considered 
a  bcttuty,  but,  on  the  ensuing  monw 
ing,  when  the  spire  of  St  John's  rose 
in  sight,  on.the  word  of  an  honest  tale- 
teller, I  assure  vou,  that,  of  all  davs 
'  in  the  year,  she  looked  on  that  one  tne 
most  bewilchingly.  As  to  her  dress,  I 
suppose  that  I  dare  not  pass  it  over, 
though  really — ^but  here  it  is.  Over 
her  head  was  thrown  a  square  of  very' 
thin  white  muslin,  wreathed  so  as  t» 
form  a  roll  in  front,  one  fold  falling 
down  the  back,  and  another  towards 
either  shoulder,  the  margin  of  the 
whole  being  adorned  with  a  rich  laoe, 
several  inches  deep.  Her  vest,  whidi 
was  without  sleeves,  of  a  fine  crimson 
doth,  richly  embroidered  with  silver 
span^,  accurately  fitted  her  sy^b- 
like  figure,  as  far  as  the  waist,  which 
was  confined  by  a  girdle  of  blue  nlk, 
scarcely  to  be  discerned,  from  the 
multitude  of  beautiful  small  beads  or- 
namenting It.  Below  the  girdle,  the 
vest  descended  in  loose  folds  to  a  little 
under  the  knee,  and  terminated  in  a 
deep  fringe,  corresponding  with  the 
girdle.  At  the  bosom  the  vest  opened, 
to  display  the  curiously  laced  front  of 
a  satih  bodice,  hdd  together  by  silver 
clasps,  yet  affording  indistinct  snatches 
of  a  breast  fairer  and  finer  than  all  that 
enveloped  it;  amidst  the  dysium^if 
which,  "  a  thousand  Htde  loves  in  am- 
bush lay."  Under  the  fim^  of  the 
tunic,  a  few  inches  of  snow-white  miis« 
lin  petticoat, were  allowed  to  deseend^ 
so  as  only  partially  to  interfere  with  die 
elegance  of  a  finely  turned  ankle  in  its 
silken  stocking,  and  oontrasting  wdl 
with  the  yellow  boot,  delicately  edaed 
with  blade  Air,  which  endosed  her 
slender  foot.  Throw,  now,  a  digfat 
shawl  of  pule  blue  over  her  shoulders 
loosely,  and  you  haveiier  such  as  ahe 
entered  die  church  foi^  <he  last  time  in 
her  state  of  "  single  bkssednesa." 

Although  no  great  judge  of  these 
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matten,  yet  it  may  be  ftfflraiedy  ^at 
ainee  abe  looked  ao  paaeing  weU^  the 
taate  of  her  lover  is  not  much  to  be 
dnated.  It  may  be  aaid^  that  a  ge- 
nuine natural  be&uty  inuBt  look  well 
in  anything.  We  stop  not  to  diiipute 
Cbe  point — ^bnt  repeat,  that  in  the  cos- 
tnme  selected  by  Ludovico^  she  ap« 
peared  beantiliil^  beautiftil  as  the  fd^- 
ed  wood  nymph^  or  the  Oriental  Peri 
— ^the  light  of  love  glancing  in  her 
dark  eyes^  and  the  rose  of  paradise  al- 
ternately fading  and  flushing  on  her 
damask  cheek. 

But  where  was  the  expected  bride- 
groom ?  The  company  were  already 
assembled,  and  the  priest,  in  his  robes^ 
awaited  his  arrival.  Dressed  out  in 
their  holiday  garments,  the  whole  agri- 
cultural colony,  male  and  female,  at- 
tended in  honour  and  affection  to  the 
parties ;  so  that  the  small  chapel  was 
crowded,  and  a  hundred  uncovered 
heads  formed  a  semi-circle  around  the 
open  apace  by  the  altar.  Silence  and 
expectation  dwelt  in  themidst  of  them, 
and  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  turned 
on  the  almost  angelic'  beauty  of  the 
young  bride,  who  was  now  led  in.  The 
priest  summoned  the  parties  to  stand 
forward.  Theresa,  attended  by  one  of 
her  companions,  in  a  dress  similar  in 
fashion,  but  less  costly  than  her  own, 
was  conducted  forward  by  her  father. 
But  where  was  the  bride^oom  ?  The 
old  gypsy«  who  iivas  standing  amid  the 
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aiweuton,  exchanged  kioka  of  satiety 
with  the  TeneraUe  Peter,  as  if  In  won- 
dJEsr  whatxottld  poasibly  haye  happen- 
ed. He  read  perplexity  in  every  line 
of  the  old  man'a  countenanoe-^tfae  per- 
plexity of  a  father— and  he  stepped 
forward,  in  Christian  charity,  tobreathe 
acmie  comfort  or  consolation  into  hia 
ear.  Theiesa  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  him 
as  he  came  forward.  His  wide  clumsy 
boots  had  been  oast  aside,  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  day,  and^  oonaidering 
hie  years,  hia  atep  seemed  dUiatic  with 
youthftil  vigour.  He  exchanged  a  so* 
oond  glance  with  her,  but  oonld  no 
more.  The  hoary  beard  and  nraata^ 
Chios,  which  had  so  effectually  dia* 
guised  him,  were  in  a  mofneot  on  the 
ground,  and,  throwing  aside  the  Ivge 
Hungarian  doak  which  shrouded  him^ 
Ludovioo,  in  a  rich  huazar  uniform^ 
stood  for  an  instant  confessed — ^tbeH 
rushed  forward  to  hia  matchlesa  The- 
resa— ^who,  meeting  him  half  way; 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  in  her 
surprise  and  joy,  and  alnu>Bt  fointed 
away  on  his  breast. 

A  murmur  of  delight  and  admivai 
tion  arose — the  priest  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony,  and,  putting  the  hand 
of  Theresa  into  that  of  her  lover,  acted 
as  the  immediate  vicegerent  ai  the 
Deity,  in  uniting  together  a  most  de- 
serving pair,  and  letting  them  to  the 
choicest  blessings  that  earlli  has  in 
store  for  her  children. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THB  AGS.* 


A  DUNCK  in  the  Quarterly  Heview 
(for  even  it  hath  its  dunces)  once  ora- 
cidarly  announced  that  Mr  Hazlitt  was 
a  blocxhoid.  Mr  Hazlitt  almost  justi- 
fied the  announcement,  by  attributing 
it  to  that  ghost-seer,  Mr  Gifford.  Now 
Mr  Hazlitt  is  no  blockhead,  for  block- 
head means  fool,  and  the  modem  Py^ 
malion  is  something  else.  People  ought 
not  to  be  miscalled,  and  therefore  we 
have  much  satisfaction  in  wining  away 
the  epithet  Fool  even  from  tnis  writer, 
although  he  never  was  a  great  favour- 
ite <^  ours,  and  in  suggesting  another 
more  appropriate  and  characteristic. 

In  this  "  Work  of  the  First  Impor- 
tance" we  are  presented  with  Portraits 
of  many  of  the  Leading  Men  of  the 


Day,  and  the  first  questions  that  a  sen- 
sible mind  asks,  are.  Pray,  who  is  the 
painter  ?  Is  he  a  Master,  or  a  Dauber  ? 
Did  these  Spirits  of  the  Age  sit  for 
their  Portraits  ?  and,  if  so,  where  did 
they  sit — ^in  cellar,  or  garret  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  very  natural 
oueries  the  answer  is  ready.  Mr  Haz-^ 
litt  is  a  Dauber ;  but  then  a  Dauber 
frequently  dashes  off  a  strong,  staring, 
absurd,  and  grotesque  likeness  of  a 
human  being,  whose  face  you  can  never 
again  banish  from  your  memory  while 
you  Hve.  If  your  fhend  the  Sitter  have 
a  wrinkled  forehead,  the  Dauber  abso- 
lutely ploughs  and  harrows  it.  Should 
he  have  a  slight  cock  of  the  eye,  the 
Dauber  makes  him  squint  to  the  utter- 
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moit  ptm^th9^ewtb*  SUll  it  w  * 
Porlnit.  There  is  no  mistakiBg  iti 
hidflottsnon;  .and  you  cannot  helpfed** 
ine  a  sort  of  admiration  of  the  Dauber 
who  can  thus  present  to  jrou  an  un- 
^ueationaUe  likenesa  pf  a  friend  (per- 
baps  defnnot,)  in  a  £ice  that  at  the 
aame  time  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  your 
imasination  th*  great  Enemy  of  Man* 

But  to.  drop  the  metaphor^  (if  it  bO 
one,)  what  peeolisr  requisites  does  Mr 
Haatittpossesslbr  the  task  he  has  taken 
npon  bim,  of  giving  us  the  <'  Spirit  of 
the  Age  ?"  For  instance,  what  can  he 
know  of  the  Loid  ^haneellor  of  Eng^ 
land  ?  He  may  be  said  to  live  in  the 
very  lowest  society,  for  he  has  for  years 
absolutely  been  upon  the  Preis.  Then 
his  manners  and  habits  are  avowedly 
sodi  ss  would  exclude  him  from  the 
better  drdes,  even  if  he  had  any  vHi^ 

.  (which  he  has  not)  to  intrude  himself 
into  them.  He  is  no  scholar— indeed 
he  prides  himself  upon  his  entire  ig« 
noranoe-^and  has  told  us,  a  thousand 
times,  that  be  can  read  no  lansnage 
but  his  own.  Oflaw  he  knows  notning, 
except,  perhaps,  some  little  <^dieprac« 
tiee  of  our  Scotch  Comroisssry  Court 
How,  then— -we  put  it  to  his  own  can- 
donr«-can  he  know  anything  what* 
ever  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land? And  yet,  to  read  him  upon 
Lord  Eldon,  one  might  think  tney 

^'>4Brere  quite  band  in  glove. 

"  Lord  Eldon,"  quoth  Mr  Haalitt— 
"  is  an  exceedin^y  good-natured  man ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  him,  like[other 
^ood-natured  people,  from  consult- 
mg  hb  own  ease  or  interest."  This  is 
delightfully  free  and  easy,  and  although 
a  little  severe,  vet  one  cannotbut  believe 
that  Mr  Hazhtt  would  condescend  to 
speak  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  street, — 
that  he  would  not  cut  him, — that,  per- 
Ixm,  he  might  even  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  shttke  hands  with  his  Lordship. 
Indeed  he  tells  us  so.  '*  If  a  nation  is 
robbed  of  its  righu,  '  if  wretches^ 
hang  that  ministers  may  dine,' — ^the 
laughing  jest  still  collects  in  his  eye, 
the  cordial  Mueeze  of  the  hand  w  9tiU 
the  JtameJ'  This  is  truly  the  height  of 
familiarity;  and  then,  what  truth  of 
character!  How  thoroughly  Mr  Has- 
litt  understands  his  man!  Gluttonous, 
unjust,  and  unmerciful !  From  what 
follows,  it  appears  that  Mr  Hazlitt  has 
seen  the  Chancellor  at  dinner ;  or,  per- 
haps, he  means  merely  to  say  that  he 
has  been  in  his  Lordship's  kitchen. 
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"  But  tm4  on  tha  loe  «r  one  of  tiwsa 
asiiableand  tupeftmbsMeasOrtal^  oi'leC 
a  luBopof  soot^l  down  (keehinm^  and 
spoil  their  dumei%  and  see  how. they 
will  bear  it.  All  their  patience  is  con- 
fined to  the  aocideats  that  befisl  otbsrss 
all  their  good^humour  is  to  be  resolved 
into  giving  themselves  no  oonoem  sbout 
anything  but  their  own  ease  and  sel^uu 
dulgence.*' 

Our  readers  will  remember  the 
figure  which  Mr  HazUtt  cut  a  year  or 
two  ago  as  the  modem  Pysmalion*  He 
has  not  yet  laid  aside  Uie  amatory 
style.  One  might  suppose  that,  in  the 
following  sentence,  he  was  speaJdng  of 
himself  and  the  tailor's  daughter  of 
Southampton-Row,  but  it  is  only  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Law:~ 
"  He  hugs  indecision  to  his  breast, 
and  takes  home  a  modest  doubt,  or  a 
nice  point,  to  solace  himself  with  it 
in  protracted  luxurious  dalliance." 
Th^e  can,  of  course,  be  no  more  of- 
fensive character  to  a  criminal  than 
an  honest  judge  ;  but  surely  Mr  Haz- 
litt expresses  himself  too  boldly  when 
he  says, 

'/  The  phlegm  of  the  Chancellor's  dit. 
position  gives  one  almost  a  surfdi  ^tm^ 
patiiality^  and  candour ;  we  are  sick  of  the 
eternal  poise  of  childish  dilatoriness ;  and 
would  wish  law  and  justice  to  be  decided 
at  once  by  a  cast  of  the  dice,  (as  they 
were  hi  Rabelais,)  rather  than  be  kept  in 
frivolous  and  tormenting  suspense.** 

Mr  Hazlitt  concludes  his  Portrut  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  with  thia  gen- 
tlemanly s^tence : — 

**  As  to  abstract  metaphysical  calcnla- 
tk>ns,  the  ox  that  stands  staruig  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  troubles  his  head  as 
much  about  them  as  he  does;  yet  this 
last  is  a  very  good  sort  of  animal  with  no 
barm  or  nuUice  in  him,  unless  be  is  goad- 
ed on  to  mischief,  and  then  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  out  of  his  way,  or  warn  others 
a^nst  him !' * 

/^We  are  in  more  than  nnial  good- 
humour  this  evening  with  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  inhabitants :  and  are 
determined  not  to  use  an  unavil  word 
to  the  most  worthless  individnaL  Yet 
surely  we  mayj  with  perfect  ^»- 
hommie,  ask,  is  not  this  a  vile  knave? 
The  lies  he  here  tells  are  of  no  mo- 
ment, but  are  you  not  di^sted  with 
his  ape-like  impudence  ?  To  bring  ^e 
absurdity  of  the  hnpudence  of  the 
Thing  more  home  to  Itself,  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  such  a  person  as  l^Ir 
Hazlitt  were  to  be  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor !  Only  think  of  Eldon's  wig  on 
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Pygnalioii!  Wat  cm  a  poor  can  be- 
fore in  iiiQli  oitKinity  ?  Yet»  to  hear 
tbe  CraaCiire  mak,  yoa  mmld  eon* 
olode  thai  he  feda  faia  infinite  rape- 
lioritf  otcr  bb  Lovdahipb  No  notion 
bea  bie  of  tbe  diiibrahoe  between  one 
of  tbegreateat  of  men  and  one  of  the 
meanest  of  monkeysy  So  have  we  seen 
one  of  that  tribe  weep  mowing  and 
chattering  at  Chriadan  peoole,  through 
the  bars  of  his  eage,  aloft  in  Wom« 
wdPs  (read  Colbum's)  menagerie, 
manifestly,  with  a  few  nuts  and  an 
onmge  in  his  Jaw,  to  keep  him  in 
antics  odioos  alike  to  the  visitors  and 
his  keeper. 

Loathsome  stofl^  like  the  above 
qnotations,  must,  we  think,  act  like  an 
overdose  on  the  most  malignant,  and, 
by  making  them  di^rge,  in  some  de- 
gree dean  their  conscience.  False  as 
all  their  statements  have  been-proved 
lo  be— un&ir  in  their  reasonings — and 
party-spirit  their  sole  impulae^-^till 
It  is  pooible,  with  slight  stomach- 
qualms,  to  listen  to  Brougham,  Wil« 
hams,  and  Denman  railing  against  the 
ChancdUor,  like  baffled  and  breaking 
billowa  against  the  Eddystone  light- 
house. JUthough  they  may  occasional- 
ly foiget  themselves,  they  are  gentle- 
men; and  we  feel  that  they  are  so,  the 
more  keenly  onr  indignation  and  scorn 
are  excited  by  their  wtlfiil  violation  of 
their  native  character.  But  bete  is  an- 
acknowledged  seamp  of  the  lowest  or- 
der«-Hi  scamp,  by  his  own  confession, 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  malice  to  his 
very  ribald  hps,  arraigning  the  cha- 
rs/eter  of  the  most  learned,  the  best, 
the  wisest  man  in  all  England,  in  vo- 
dflerations  ex  cathedra  of  the  cider- 
cellar  or  the  Shades.  The  Barristers 
cannot  like  to  hear  this ;  they  wish  to 
choose  thdr  own  coadjutors ;  and  will 
fear  that  the  public,  whom  they  have 
been  so  long  striving  to  deceive,  must 
look  on  them  with  more  than  a  suspi- 
don  of  their  integrity,  if  they  appear 
to  have  enlisted  on  tneir  ude  a  uo  less 
moral  and  oonsdentious  corrector  of 
abuses  than  the  modem  Pygmalion. 

From  the  woolsack,  let  us  turn  to 
hair-bottoms.  Mr  Ha^tt  has  a  crow 
to  ptatk  with  Mr  Gifford,  and  in- 
elndea  that  gntleman  among  the  Spi- 
rita  of  the  Age,  that  he  may  tell  the 
Age  he  is  no  Spirit  at  fll,  but  a  mere 
clod.  Here  we  are  almost  induced  to 
exculpate  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  for 
adlii^  Mr  Haxlitt  a  blockhead  *  ibr 
who  mit  ft  btockhead  would  cry  upon 
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hit  mjow-ereamrea  to«ieemle  a  evip 
tioi  because  thai  oriUe  had  kicked  and 
cnt  np  tho-crier  ?  This  is  aloioal  Qm 
only  trait  of  hones^  we  ever  observed 
in  Mr  Haalitt's  Uteiery  cbaiaoter* 
*^  You  have  aboaed  me,  and  thetefine 
I  will  abuse  yoa!"  And  this  from  a 
person  who  painta  <'  Gontempoiwy 
Portndts,"  and  says,  bdioid  lor  ten  and 
sixpence,  the  Spirits  of  the  Age!  Hear 
the  scarified  simpleton,  how  oe  audi* 
bly  winces ! 

**  Thus  be  inlomicd  the  worid  that  the 
author  of  Taile.Talk  was  a  person  who 
could  not  write  a  senteoce  of  eoaunon 
£Dglish»  and  could  hardly  spall  his  own 
name,  because  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  the 
assurance  to  write  Ckaracten  cf  Shak* 
tpeare**  PUtjf*  in  a  style  of  criticism  sooie- 
wbat  different  from  Mr  Gilford's.  He 
charged  this  writer  with  imposing  on  the 

Eublicby  a  ilowery  style ;  and  when  the 
Ltter  ventured  to  refer  Co  a  work  of  hia, 
called  jin  JSuay  on  the  Fnnc^)le$  ^  J7u- 
man  Action^  which  haS  not  a  single  orna- 
ment in  it,  as  a  specimen  of  his  original 
studies,  and  the  proper  bias  of  his  mind, 
the  learned  critic,  with  a  shrug  of  great 
self-satisfaction,  said,  *  It  was  amusing  to 
see  this  person  sitting  like  one  of  Brou- 
wer*8  Dutch  boors  over  his  gin  and  to-, 
bacco-pipes,  and  fancjring  himself  a  Ldb- 
nitz  !*  The  question  was,  whether  the 
subject  of  Mr  G(ilbrd*s  censure  had  ever 
written  soch  a  work  or  not ;  for  if  he  bad, 
he  had  umuaef  himself  with  something 
besides  gin  and  tobacco-pipes.** 

Yes— yes — the  writer  in  the  Qiiar- 
terly  Review  was  right,  after  alL  We 
humbly  beg  his  pardon — ^he  was  no 
dunce---ana  Hazutt  is  a  blockhead. 
For  drawing  the  characters  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr  Giffi)rd,  we 
have  seen  what  are  Mr  Haalitt's  pe- 
culiar qualifications,  anc^  above  aU, 
his  utter  wnorance  in  the  one  case, 
and  avowedpersonal  n»ite  in  the  other. 
It  shews  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  (in  him,  a  Metaphyaician,  and 
author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Prindples 
of  Human  Conduct,)  thus  to  direct 
public  attention,  in  hopes  of  exdtii^ 
public  sympathy,  to  the  tingling,  in- 
named,  dismoured,  and  perhaps  raw 
parts,  round  iHiidi  the  lash  of  the 
Q.  fahnoat  as  sharpas  that  of  Z.  him- 
aeu)  had  so  fiourishingly  played  its 
periodical  gambols.  The  most  tender- 
near  ted  even  of  womankind  fed  them- 
selves unable  to  shed  a  pensive  tear 
over  a  culprit  capering  about  with  his 
hand  on  his  sore  bre^,  and  all  the 
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while^  in  plaoe  of  pradently  crying  for 
mercy,  abusing,  in  frantic  pain^  the  in- 
exorable minister  of  offended  justice. 
At  the  same  time^  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  such  public  spectacles  are 
productive  of  any  real  good.  The 
Pillory  has  been  abolished ;  and  ex- 
cept when  the  judgment  is  influenced 
by  a  strong  sentiment  of  loathing  to- 
wards some  especial  baseness,  it  can- 
not pronounce  that  the  Punishment 
of  Exposure  should  bb  restored. 

Turn  we  to  another  Spirit  of  the 
Age— Su-  Walter  Scott.  You  may  have 
occasionally  seen,  my  worthy  reader, 
k  waiter  in  a  tavern  pouring  out  small 
beer.  With  an  air  of  the  most  mag- 
nanimous dexterity  he  places  the  tum- 
bler—up with  the  great  white  jug  a 
yard  above  his  frizzled  developement 
—with  a  fearless  eve  he  measures  his 
distance,  and,  harlc  and  lo !  from  that 
ambitious  altitude  down  falls  the  ca- 
.  taract  of  foam,  in  all  the  majesty  and 
magnificence  of  swipes !  Just  so  Mr 
Hazlitt. 

*'  There  is  (first  and  foremost,  because 
the  earliest  of  ouracquaintance)  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine,  stately,  kind-hearted, 
whimsical,  pedantic ;  and  Flora  Mac  Ivor 
(whom  even  we  forgive  for  her  Jacobit- 
ism),  the  fierce  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  Evan 
Dhu,  constant  in  death,  and  Davie  Gel- 
lately  roasdng  Ms  eggs  or  turning  his 
rhymes  with  restless  volubility,  and  the 
two  stag-hounds  that  met  Waverley,  as 
fine  as  ever  Titian  painted,  or  Paul  Vero- 
nese I— then  there  is  old  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley,  brandishing  his  sword  and  his  Bible 
with  fire»eyed  (ury,  trying  a  fall  with 
the  insolent,  gigantic  Bothwell  at  the 
Change-house,  and  vanquishing  him  at 
the  noble  battle  of  Loudon-hill ;  there  Is 
Bothwell  himself,  drawn  to  the  life,  proud, 
cruel,  selfish,  profligate,  but  with  tlie  love- 
letters  of  the  gentle  Alice  (written  thirty 
years  before),  and  his  verses  to  her  me- 
mory, found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death : 
in  the  same  volume  of  (Hd  MortaUhf  is 
that  lone  figure^  like  a  figure  in  Scripture, 
of  the  woman  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the 
turning  to  the  mountain,  to  warn  Burley 
that  there  is  a  lion  in  his  path ;  and  the 
Owning  Claverhottse,  beautiful  as  a  pan- 
ther, smooth-looking,  blood-spotted ;  and 
the  fimatics,  Macbriar  and  Mucklewrath, 
crazed  with  zeal  and  sufferings ;  and  the 
.  inflexible  Morton,  and  the  latthfal  Edith, 
who  refused  to  *  give  her  hand  to  another 


while  her  heart  was  widi  her  lover  in  the 
deep  and  dead  Sea.'  And  in  TV  Heari 
^  Mid-Loihkmwe  have  EflliBDeam(cliat 
sweet  faded  flower,)  and  Jeanie,  htr  more 
than  sister,  and  old  David  Deana,  the 
patriarch  of  St  Leonard's  Crags,  and  fiot- 
fer,  and  Dumbiedikes,  eloquent  in  bis  sU 
lence,  and  Bfr  Bartolioe  Saddletree  and 
his  prudent  helpmate,  and  Porteonaawing- 
ing  in  the  wind,  and  Madge  Wildfire,  full 
of  finery  and  madness  and  her  gfaaaUy 
mother. — Agsin,  tliere  is  Meg  Merrilies^ 
standing  on  hte  rock,  stretched  on  her 
bier  with  «  her  head  to  the  east,"  and 
Dirk  Hatterick  (equal  to  Shakeapear*a 
Master  Bamardine),  and  Glosstn,  the 
soul  of  an  attorney,  and  Dandy  Dinmont, 
with  his  terrier-pack  and  his  pony  Dum- 
ple,  and  the  fiery  Colonel  Mannering,  and 
the  modish  old  counsellor  Pleydell,  and 
Dominie  Sampson,*  and  Rob  Roy  (like 
the  eagle  in  his  eyry),  and  Baillie  Niool 
Jarvie,  and  the  inimitable  Major  Gal- 
braith,  and  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  and 
Die  Vernon,  the  best  of  secret-keepers ; 
and  in  the  AnHquaty^  the  ingenious  and 
abstruse  Mr  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and  the 
old  beadsman  Edie  OchDtree,  and  that 
preternatural  figure  of  old  Edith  £1- 
speith,  a  living  shadow,  in  Whom'  the 
lamp  of  life  had  been  long  extusgniali- 
ed,  had  it  not  been  fed  by  remorse  and 
'  thick-coming'  reoolleetions ;  and  that 
striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  feodal 
tyranny  and  fiendish  pride,  the  anhappj 
Earl  of  Glenallan ;  and  the  Black  Dm^ 
and  his  friend  Habbie  of  the  Heqgfafbot* 
(the  cheerful  hunter,)  and  his  cousia 
Grace  Armstrong,  fresh  and  buigfaiqg  like 
the  morning ;  and  the  Children^ tk^  Muip 
and  the  baying  of  the  Uood-hound  that 
tracks  their  steps  at  a  distance,  (the  hoU 
)ow  echoes  are  in  our  ears  now,)  aad 
Amy  and  her  hapless  love,  and  the  villain 
Varney,  and  the  deep  voice  of  George  of 
Douglas— and  tlie  immoveable  BaUifr^, 
and  Master  Oliver  the  Barber,  in  Quen- 
tin  Durwardi^ond  the  quaint  humour  of 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  the  comic  ^ 
rit  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak— and  the  fine 
old  English  romance  of  Ivanhoe^* 

He  next  favours  the  world  with  his 
opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  charac- 
ter as  a  Man. 

"  If  there  were  a  writer,  who,  •  born 
for  the  universe'— 

' Nftrrdwed  his  mind. 

Andtoputygsveitp  wkat  ««•  OMiat  for  mw* 

who»  from  the  height  of  hia  genios  iook- 


«  Pert»f»  the  finotiocne  in  aUthcMDoveliyU  that  whttt  the  Donims meets  bu  fNipU,  MIhJa^ 
the  morning  after  her  bxotiiei't  arriTal. 
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ing  almMd  into  natiire,  and  •euming  the 
raeeHM  of  tho  hoinan  hewt,  '  winked 
■nd  diat  hti  apprehcnsioa  u^'  to  every 
thought  or  purpose  that  tended  to  the 
future  good  of  mankind— who,  raiaed  by 
affluence,  the  reward  of  luocesaiul  indus- 
try, and  tiie  voioe  of  fiime,  above  the  want 
of  any  but  the  most  honourable  patron- 
age, stooped  to  tlie  unworthy  arts  of  adu- 
lation,  and  abetted  the  views  of  the  great 
with  the  pettifogging  feelings  of  the  mean- 
est dependant  on  office— who,  having  se- 
cured the  admiratieii  of  the  public,  (with 
the  probable  reversion  of  immortality,) 
shewed  no  respect  for  himself,  for  that 
genius  that  had  rsised  him  to  distinc- 
tkm,  for  that  nature  which  he  trampled 
under  foot-«who^  amiable,  frank,  friendly, 
manly  in  private  life,  was  seized  with  the 
dotage  of  age  and  the  fury  of  a  woman, 
the  inttant  politics  were  eoncemed^-who 
reserved  all  his  candour  and  comprehen- 
siveness  of  view  for  history,  and  vented 
his  Httleneask  pique,  resentment,  bigotry, 
and  intoleranee  on  his  contemporaries- 
took  the  wrong  side,  and  defended  it  by 
nn&ir  means— who,  the  moment  his  own 
interest  or  the  prejudices  of  others  inter- 
fered, seemed  to  forget  all  that,  was  due 
to  the  pride  of  intellect,  to  the  sense  of 
manhood— who,  poised,  admired  by  men 
of  all  parties  alike,  repaid  the  public  libe- 
rality by  striking  a  secret  and  envenomed 
blow  at  the  reputation  of  every  one  who 
was  not  the  ready  tool  of  power — who 
strewed  the  slime  of  rankling  malice  and 
mercenary  scorn  over  the  bud  and  prd- 
mise  of  genius^  because  it  was  not  foster- 
ed in  the  ho^bed  of  corruption,  or  warp- 
ed  by  the  trammels  of  servility,**  &c.  &c. 
Now  that  the  Pillory  is.  (perhaps 
wisely)  taken  down,  what  adequate 
and  appropriate  pumahment  is  there 
that  we  can  inflict  on  this  rabid  cai- 
tiff? The  old  Germans  used  to  en- 
dose  certain  criminals  in  wicker  creels^ 
and  sink  them  in  mud  and  slime. 
*'  la  there  a  man  in  all  Scotland,"  or 
in  merry  England,  tbat  would  not 
give  his  vote  for  the  temporary  im- 
mersion of  this  unnatural  liar  in  the 
Jakes  ?  Wbo,  if  that  punishment  were 
carried  into  effect  by  the  hands  of  a 
.mud-lark,  would  not  laugh  at  the  in- 
curable culprit  as  he  wriggled  himself. 
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in  laborious  extrication,  firom  the  pe- 
nal ordure,  and,  dropping  at  every 
fanlterins  step  filth  from  lus  bodv  al- 
most as  loathsome  as  that  whicn  he 
had  discharged  from  his  soul,  rushed 
for  refuge  into  some  obscene  recepta- 
cle of  the  infamous  and  esuommuni- 
cated,  in  the  pestilent  legions  of  Cock*- 
signe?/ 

Having  gone  out  to  take  a  h'ttle  fresh 
air,  we  feel  ourselves  recovered  from 
that  sudden  fit  of  sickness.  Honest 
Mark  M'lvor,  one  of  the  Magazine 
porters,  has  called  at  the  l4odge  with 
a  hamper  of  articles,  and  we  have  got 
rid  of  the  offensive  volume. 

We  begin  to  suspect,  that  we  have 
yielded  too  much  to  our  feelings ;  and 
thai,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
Mr  Haalitt's  production^.  Nay,  w6 
incline  to  think  it  the  best.  Every 
page  is  not  polluted  with  the  same 
film,  at  least  noi  with  the  same  quam- 
tity  of  filth.  Honesty,  of  course,  no 
one  expects  from  this  writer ;  bat ' 
here  and  there  we  meet  with  some 
passable  imitations  of  it.  He  occasion- 
ally lays  aside  his  native  brutality,  hi 
mimicry  of  a  mirthful  badinage ;  and 
the  bear's  dance  for  a  few  mimitea  la 
not  unamusing.  Avoid  truth. as  jroit 
will,  you  must  knodc  your  head  agunst 
it  sometimes ;  and  on  such  occasions 
Mr  H$alitt  looks  about  him  with  the 
farcical  air  of  the  "  Agreeable  Sur^ 
prise."  Nothing  can  exceed  his  con- 
ceit, in  the  consciousness  of  now  and 
then  (perhaps  three  times  in  the  coutae 
of  400  octavo  P«ges^  feeling  almost  aa 
if  he  were  not  a  Cockney,  but  a  nan ; 
and  although  his  thefts  are  in  general 
not  only  barefaced  but  abburd,—- hii 
native  inclination  impelling  him  to 
steal  only  what  is  absolutdy  worth- 
less,— ^yet  justice  forces  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  have  more  than  onoe 
detected  his  hand  in  the  very  act  of 
pilfering  a  jewel;  nor  can  we  help 
even  admiring  the  audacity  with 
which,  in  broad  day-light,  he  exhibits 
the  pearls  of  wHich  he  has  jobbed  ge- 
nius, studded  in  the  paste  of  his  own 
vul^  and  impoverished  understand- 
ing. 
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Na  XIX. 

XPH  A'£N  STMnOZia  KYAIKQN  n£PINI2£OMBNAaN 
HAXA  KariAAOMTA  I^AeHMBMOM  OINOnOTAZ&IN* 

PHOC.  ap,  Aih* 
[[7%ii  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaninffy  "  'Tib  right  for  good  winebibbing  people, 
*'  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  eounji  the  boa&d  like  a  ceipplk  ; 
''But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple," 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  Uis'^ 
And  a  veryJU  motto  to  put  to  our  Nocte»^ 

C.  N.  ap,  AmLr. 

Blue  Parlour.    Midnight.     Watchman  heard  etyi^g  **  One  oehek" 
[[North,    Tickler.   The  Ettrick  Shepherd.    The  middle  Term  asleep.^ 

KORTH. 

The  old  gentleman  is  furly  dished.  Tny,  are  you  a  great  draamer,  James  ? 
Your  poetry  is  so  very  imaginative  that  I  shonkLppine  your  sleep  to  be  haunted 
by  many  visions,  dismal  and  delightful. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  dream  between  the  blankets.  To  me  sleep  has  no  separate  world. 
It  ia  as  a  transient  mental  annihilation.  I  snore,  but  dream  not.  What  ia  the 
use  of  sleep  at  all,  if  you  are  to  toss  and  tumble,  sigh  and  groan,  shudder  and' 
shridi,  ana  agonize  in  the  convulsions  of  night  ma^^ralty  ?  I  lie  all  night  like 
a  stone,  and  in  the  morning'  up  I  go,  like  a  dewy  leaf  before  the  aepfayr*s 
breath,  glittering  in  the  sunshine. 

north. 

Whence  are  all  your  poetic  visions,  James,  of  Kihneny,  and  Hynde,  and  the 
Chaldee  manuscript? 

SHEPHERD. 

Genius,— Genius,  my  dear  sir.  May  not  a  man  dream,  when  he  is  awake, 
better  dreams  than  when  sleep  dulls  and  deadens  both  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum ?  O,  happy  days  that  I  have  lain  on  the  green  hilldde,  with  my  plaid 
around  me,  bnt  mantle  of  inspiration,  my  faithful  Hector  sitting  like  a  very 
Christian  by  my  side,  glowring  far  aff  into  the  glens  after  the  sheep,  or  aiblii» 
lifting  up  his  ee  to  the  gled  hovering  close  aneathithe  marbled  roof  d  donds, — 
bonny  St  Mary's. Loch  Iving  like. a  smile  below,  and  a  softened  sun,  scarcely 
warmer  than  the  moon  nersel,  adorning  without  dazzling  the  day,  over  (be 
heavens  and  the  earth,— a  beuk  o'  auld  ballants,  as  yellow  as  die  cowslips,  in 
my  hand  or  my  bosom,  and  maybe,  sir,  my  ink-horn  dangling  at  a  button- 
hole, a  bit  stump  o'  pen,  nae  bigger  than  an  auld  wife's  pipe,  m  my  mouth  ; 
and  a  piece  o'  paper,  torn  out  o' the  hinder-end  of  a  volume,  crunkling  on  my 
kn^,-*on  sucn  a  couch,  Mr  North,  bath  your  Shepherd  seen  visions  ana 
dreamed  dreams ;  but  his  een  were  never  steeked ;  and  I  continued  aye  to  see 
and  to  hear  a'  outward  things,  although  scarcely'  conscious  at  the  time  o'  their 
real  nature,  so  bright,  wavering,  and  unsure-uke  was  the  hail  Kvin'  worM, 
fine  my  lair  on  the  know^  beside  the  clear  spring,  to  the  distant  weatherw 
l^leam.    Z>The  Shepherd  drinksJ^    Tliis  is  the  best  jug  I  have  made  yet,  sir. 

north. 

Have  you  been  writing  any  poetry  latelv,  James  ?  The  unparalleled  success, 
of  Queen  Hynde  must  have  mspirited  and  inspired  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Success !  She's  no  had  muckle  o'  chat,  man.  Me  and  Wordsworth  are  aboon 
the  age  we  live  in — ^ifs  no  worthy  o'  us  ;  but  wait  a  whyleock — ^wait  only  for 
a  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,. Mr  North,  and  youll  see  who  will  nave 
speeled  to  the  tap  o'  the  tree. 

13 
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MOftTH. 

Kay«  Jatnes,  you  are  bv  far  too  pppolar  at  present  to  be  entitled  to  posthu-i 
mooa  ftme.  Yon  are  second  only  to  Byron.  Bnt  teil  me,  have  you  written 
•nything  sinoe  the  Burning  of  Beregonium  ? 

SRCPHEftB. 

Bo  you  with  to  hear  an  Ode  to  the  Devil  ? 

NOftTH. 

Nothing  more.  Look  fiendish,  James,  and  suit  the  action  to  the  word* 
Yon  hftve  not  imitated  Bums  ? 

SHKPHERD. 

Me  imitate  Bums  I  Faith,  no !— Just  let  me  tak  a  caulker  o'  the  Glenlivet 
before  I  begin  apootin*.    Noo  for't —  / 

{Shepherd  put*  himself  in  attitude,  and  epmUsJ) 

HYMN  TO  THE  DEVIL. 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee! 

Liberty  lead  thee ! 
Many  this  night  shall  hearken  and  heed  thee^ 
Far  abroad. 
Demigod! 

What  shall  appal  thee  ? 
Javel,  or  Devil,  or  how  shall  we  call  thee  ? 
Tiune  the  night  voices  of  joy  and  of  weepings 
The  whisper  awake,  and  the  vision  when  sleeping  i 
The  bloated  kmgs  of  the  earth  shall  brood 
On  princedoms  and  provinces  bought  with  blood, 
'  Shall  slabber,  and  snore,  and  to-morrow's  breath 
Shall  order  the  muster  and  march  qt  death : 
The  trumpets  shall  sound,  and  thegonfidons  flee, 
And  thousands  of  souls  step  home  to  thee. 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  &c. 

The  warrior  sh^ll  dream  of  battle  begun,' 
Of  field-day  and  foray,  and  foeman  undone; 
Of  provinces  sacked,  and  vi'arrior  store. 
Of  hurry  and  havbc,^  and  hampers  of  ore ; 
Of  captive  maidens  (qt  joys  abundant, 
And  ransom  vast  when  these  grow  redundant. 
Hurray!  for  the  foray.   Fiends  ride  forth  a-souUng^ 
For  the  dogs  of  havock  are  yelping  and  yowling. 
Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  &c. 

Make  the  bedesman's  dream 

With  pleasure  to  teem ; 

To-day  and  to-morrow 

He  has  but  one  aim. 
And  *tis  still  the  same,  and  'tis  still  the  same. 
But  well  thou  know*st  the  sot's  demerit, 
His  richness  of  flesh,  and  his  poorness  of  spirit ; 
And  well  thy  images  thou  canst  ^me. 
On  canvass  of  pride,  with  pencil  of  flame : 
A  broad  demesne  is  a  view  of  glory. 
For  praying  a  soul  from  purgatoiy : 
And,  O,  let  the  dame  be  fervent  and  fair, 
Amoroas,  and  righteous,  and  husband  beware ! 
For  there's  a  confession  so  often  repeated. 
The  eyes  are  enlightened,  the  life-blood  is  heated. 
Hish !— Hush  !«4oft  foot  and  silence, 
The  sons  of  the  abbot  are  lords  of  the  Highlabds. 
Thou  canst  make  lubbard  and  lighthead  agree. 
Wallow  a  while,  and  come  home  to  thee. 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  &c. 

Where  goest  thou  next,  by  hamlet  or  shore, 
When  kings,  when  Warriors,  and  priests  are  o'er? 
Vol.  XVIL  8  B 
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These  for  thee  htve  the  most  to  do, 
V.  Aad  these  aie  the  men  must  be  looked  tnito. 

On  coortier  deign  not  to  look  down, 
Who  swells  at  a  smQe»  and  fiunts  at  a  fiOwn. 
With  noble  maid  stagr  not  to  parle. 
Bat  give  her  one  gHipee  of  the  golden  arif . 
Iben,  oh,  there's  a  oceature  thoa  needs  must  see, 
Updght*  find  suntly«  and  stem  is  she  1  < 
'Tls  the  old  maid,  with  visage  demure, 
With  cat  on  her  lap^  and  dogs  on  the  floor. 
Master,  she'll  prove  ft  match  for  thee. 
With  her  psalter,  and  crosier,  and  Ave  Mari- 
Move  her  with  things  above  and  below, 
lldde  her  and  teaze  her  from  lip  to  toe; 
Should  all  prove  vun,  apd  nothing  pan  move; 
If  dead  to  ambition,  and  cold  to  love,  - 
One  passion  still  success  will  crown, 
A  glorious  eneigy  all  thine  own ! 
*Tls  envy ;  a  die  that  never  can  fail 
With  cluldren,  matron,  or  mtuden  stale. 
Shew  them  in  dreams  ^m  night  to  day 
A  happy  mother,  and  offspring  gay; 
Shew  them  the  maiden  in  youthful  prime. 
Follow^  and  wooed,  improving  her  time ; 
And  their  hearts  will  sicken  with  envy  and  spleen, 
A  leperotts  jaundice  of  yellow  an|d  green : 
And  thoojgh  frightened  for  hell  to  a  boundless  degress 
They'll  singe  their  dry  periwigs  yei  witli  thee. 
Speed  thee^  sjpeed  thee^  &c. 

Where  goest  thou  next  ?    Where  wilt  thou  hie  thee  ? 
Still  there  is  rubbish  enough  to  try  thee. 
Whisper  the  matron  of  lordly  fame^ 
There's  a  greater  than  she  in  splendour  and  name; 
And  her  bosom  shall  swell  with  the  grievous  load,  . 
And  torrents  of  slander  shall  volley  abroad. 
Imbued  with  venom  and  bitter  despair : 
O  sweet  are  the  sounds  to  the' Prince  of  the  Air ! 
Reach  the  proud  veoman  a  bang  with  a  spear. 
And  the  tippling  burgess  a  yerk  on  the  ear; 
Put  fees  in  the  eye  of  the  poisoning  leedi. 
And  give  the  dull  peasant  a  kick  on  the  breech : 
As  for  tiie  flush  maiden,  the  rosy  eK 
You  may  pass  her  by,,  she  will  dream  of  herself 
But  that  all  may  be  gain  and  nothing  loss. 
Keep  eye  on  the  men  with  the  cowl  and  the  eroM; 
Then  shall  the  world  go  swimming  b^re  tMe^, 
In  a  full  tide  of  liberty,  licence,  and  glory. 
S>peed  the^  speed  thee^  &cJ 

Hail,  patriot  spirit !  thy  labours  be  blest ! 
For  of  all  great  reformers,  thyself  wert  the  first; 
Thou  wert  the  first,  with  disceniipent  stropg. 
To  perceive  that  all  rights  divine  were  wiong; 
And  long  hast  thou  spent  thy  sovereign  bieioh. 
In  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath. 
And  roared  it  from  thy  burning  thn>ne. 
The  glory  of  independence  alone ; 
ProeUiming  to  all,  with  fervour  laid  irony. 
That  kingly  dominion's  all  humbug  anif,  tyranny; 
And  whoso  listeth  may  be  free, 
For  fiteadom,  full  freedom's  the  word  with  thee ! 
That  life  has  its  pleasures— the  rest  is  a  sham, 
And  all  that  comes  after  a  Aim  and  a  flam ! 
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SpeedthM^tpMdtiiMl 
litertgr  le»a  tbeel 
UuKf  thii  aig!^  ahaU  harkea  and  beed  Uwe. 
Hie  abroad* 
I>emigodl    , 
Who  aball  de&ae  thee  ? 
King  of  the  Elementa  1  iiow  shall  we  name  thee? 

NOIITH- 

Betidaiit,  James— delidoua !  That's  above  Bany  ComvalL 

8H£FU£U». 

Hiniy  indeed!  Why> Mr  North,  he daurnae  mair  speak o' the deeTil  in  that 
gate,  than  tak  the  Sun  by  the  horns  when  he  has  entered  Tannu. 

NORTH* 

AdmixaUy  i^okeo,  most  astronomical  of  Chaldeans. 

SHEPHXaD. 

I  ken  as  mnckle  about  the  heathen  mythology  as  Barry  Cornwall  does ;  but 
whs  ever  beais  me  taking  ony  ai  their  names  in  vain  ?  It's  a  great  sign  o'  weak- 
ness in  ony  poet  o'  the  present  day  to  be  rinnin'  awa  back  into  antiquity,  when 
there's  aae  strong  a  ^nrit  of  life  notchin'  ower  yearth  and  sea  in  this  yery  cen-« 
tuzy. 

NOATH. 

Bany  Ccrnwallis  oneof  my  pet  poets— quite  a  Icnre  ;  heis  sofinee  from  every- 
Uiing  hke  afiectation.  I  seci  in  the  Autographs  of  the  Liying  Poets,  in  Watts's 
Souvenir,  first,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  immediately  after  that  immortal  name, 
W.  A.  Pkocter — ^no  more  like  each  other  than  a  pea  and  a  beui*   What  think  < 
you  of  that  ?  Who  ia  W.  A.  Procter?  This  is  rather  too  much. 

SHEFHBIU).^ 

It's  Just  mabt  intol^ble  impertinence.  What,  right  has  he  to  tak  up  the 
room  o  twa  autographs  for  his  ain  share  ?  But  wha's  C.  Colton  ?  I  see  his  name 
in  the  literary  Souvenir. 

NORTB. 

Author  of  Laoon,  or.  Many  Things  in  few  Words ;  a  work  that  is  advertised 
to  be  in  the  thirteenth  edition,  and  I  never  have  seen  any  ihan  who  has  seen 
a  copy  of  it*    I  b^gin  to  doubt  its  existence. 

SHBFHEBJO.  / 

Nae  beuk  ever  went  into  a  real,  even-down,  bonny  Jide  thretteen  edition  in 
this  world,  fbrbye  the  Bible,  Shakspear,  and  John  Bunyan.  It's  a  confounded 
lie— oad  that's  *'  mony  things  in  few  wordis." 

XOATH. 

CdtoQ  is  a  deisyman  and  a  bankrupt  wine-merchant,  and  E.  0.  player, 
a  diecr,  and  friend  of  the  late  W.  Weare,  Esq.,  murdered  by  that  atrocious 
Whig,  Jack  Thurtell. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Hute! 

NORTH. 

Pos.  Ever  since  his  disappearance,  laudatory  paragraphs  about^  this  living 
and  absait  poet,  evidently  sent  by  himself  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  have 
been  infesting  the  public  prints — aU  puffs  pf  Lacon  I  Let  him  shew  nimself 
once  more  in  London,  and  then  I  have  a  few  words  to  whisper  publicly  into 
the  ear  6f  the  Rev.  C.  Cdton,  author  of  Hypocrisy,  a  Satire,  &c 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  are  you  lookin'  so  fierce  and  fearsome  ?  But  let's  change  the  sub- 
ject. Wad  ye  advise  me  to  read  High- ways  and  Bye-ways  ? 

NORTH. 

Yea,  Jtoies.  They  are  very  spirited  and  amusingvplumes,  written  by  a  gen* 
tleman  and  a  scholar.  Grattan  ia  a  fine  fellow— a  Whig  to  be  sure—but  every 
man  has  his  fiu^ng — ^and  I  cannot  but  like  him  for  his  very  name. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  thocht  he  would  be  a  good  author,  for  I  saw  him  abused  like  a  tinkler  in 
that  feckless  fouter,  Taylor. 

NORIU. 

Of  course— *he  writes  for  Colburn. 
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IHEVHEUK 

Hech^  dra  I  bat  thst't  awfu'  mean— bat  I  was  jaliraBiii'  aa  modi.  Oh  !  Mr 
North— my  dear  freen^  I  waa  wnrYf  Miny  when  K&idifBQaaiterly  Magasina 
took  a  pain  in  its  head^  and  aied  a  warole  ower  the  ooanter  in  the  dead- 
thrawa.  It  was  rather  incomprehensible  to  me,  for  ihe  maist  part,  wi'  ita  Ita- 
lian literature,  and  the  kve  o't ;  bat  the  contribators  were  a  set  o'  aponkie 
diiela— Collegians,  as  I  understand  frae  Cambridge  College.  What's  become 
o'  them  now  that  their  Journal  ia  dead  I 

NORTH. 

I  think  I  see  them,  like  so  many  resurrection-men,  digging  op  the  Albom. 
iTes !  Hogg,  they  are  clever,  accomplished  chaps,  with  many  httle  (deaaing 
impertinencies  ox  their^own,  and  may  make  a  figure.  Howaasiniiie,  not  to  have 
marched  a  lery  en  masse  Into  Ebony's  sanctum  sanctorum  ! 

SHEPHEIU)* 

I  never  thocht  o'  that  before.  So  it  was.  But  then  ye  behave  rae  eavstBerly 
to  contribators !    It's  a  horrible  diing  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  Balaam  Box  f 

KOKTH. 

By  the  way,  Jsmes,  that  Ode  to  the  Devil  of  yeiaia  mdcea  me  aak  yoo,  if 
yoa  nave  seen  Dr  Hibbert's  book  on  Apparitionfif 

SHEFHSan. 

Ghosts?— no.    Is'tgade? 

NORTH. 

Excellent.  The  Doctor  first  gives  a  general  view  of  the  particular  morbid 
affections  with  which  the  production  of  phantoms  is  often  connected. 

SHEPHERI). 

What — ^the  blade  and  stomach  ? 

NOKTH. 

Just  so,  Jsmes.  Apparitions  are  likewise  considered  by  him  as  nothing  mote 
than  ideas,  or  the  recollected  images  of  the  mind,  whi<£  have  been  rendered 
more  vivid  than  actual  impressions. 

SHEFHERD. 

Does  the  Doctor  daur  to  say  that  there  are  nae  real  ghosts?  If  sae,  he  needna 
come  out  to  Ettrick.  I've  heard  that  failosophers  say  there  is  nee  aatiafaclury 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  ftesh-and-blude  men,  frax  me  ower  the  loaf^  I 
want  a  shave,)  but  o'  the  existence  o'  ghosts  and  finries  I  never  heard  bdbie 
that  the  proof  waa  counted  defective.  I've  seen  scores  o'  them,  baith  dnmk 
and  sober. 

NORTH. 

Well,  Hogg  versus  Hibbert.  Sam  very  ingeniously  p<^nts  eat  that,  is 
well-authenticated  ghost-stories,  of  a  supposed  supernatural  character,  the 
ideas  which  are  rendered  so  undaly  intense,  as  to  mdace  spectral  iHosioiis, 
may  be  traced  to  such  phantastical  agents  of  prior  belief,  as  are  incorporated 
in  die  various  systems  of  superstition,  which  for  ages  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  may  be  some  sense  in  that,  after  a'.  What  mair  does  the  doctor  say  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  my  friend  Hibbert  is  something  of  a  roetaj^ysidan,  althouf^ 
he  pins  his  faith  too  slavishly  on  some  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  late  Dr  Brown. 

SHEPHERD. 

Metafeerics  are  ae  thing,  and  poetry  anither  ;  but  Dr  Brown  waa  a  deaperato 
bad  poet,  Mr  North,  and  it  would  tak  some  trouble  to  convince  me  that  he 
knew  muckle  about  human  nature,  either  the  quick  or  the  dead. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  mistaken.  However,  my  friend  Hibbert  well  observea,  that 
since  apparitions  are  ideas  equalling  or  exceeding  in  vividness  aetoal  immes- 
sions,  there  ought  to  be  some  important  and  definite  laws  of  the  mind  micb 
have  given  rise  to  this  undue  degree  of  violence.  These  he  undertakea  to  ex* 
plain,  and  he  does  so*— with  the  qualification  I  mention^ngeniously,  and 
even  satisfactorily, 

^  SHEPHERD. 

That's  a'thegither  aboon  my  capacity.  What  would  become  of  the  Doctor's 
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iSbearj,  if  be  bad  ever  ibepit  a'  iii|^t»  tl»ee  in  abed>  wi' twrnduMte^  as  I  hae 
Aner  They  were  baith  o'  them  a  oonftiiided  deal  mair  vivid  tliaii  ony  by- 
gone aetaal  impreauoiia,  or  lensatioDay  or  ideai,  or  ony  ither  worda  of  that  out. 
bndiah  linsiuu  Can  an  idea  nip  a  man'a  thees  black  and  blue^  and  mg  out  a 
handftir  o'  hair  oat  o*  the  head  o'  him  }  Neither  Dr  Brown  nor  Dr  Hibbert 
niD  gar  me  believe  onytfiingaae  nnwiae-Hke. 

NOETR. 

The  last  ol^ect^  Jamea^  of  the  Doctor's  inceniona  diawrtation  was  to  have 
estabfisbed  tma: — ^Tbat  all  the  sabeidittate  inddenta  connected  with  phan- 
lDiB8,m^t  be  exphdned  on  the  following  general  principle;  that  in  every  un- 
dne  excitement  of  oar  feeUnm,  (as,  for  instance,  when  ideas  become  mere 
vivid  than  actual  impression, )  the  operstiona  of  the  intellectaal  fSumlty  of  the 
mind  sustain  corresponding  modifications,  by  whidi  the  ^Rvts  of  the  jnd£^ 
ment  are  rendered  proportionably  incorrect. 
4  BRBPHsmn. 

And  does  Dr  Hibbert  make  that  wed  out? 

MOBTH. 

No.    He  very  truly  and  prudently  observes,  that  an  oUeet  of  this  nature 
eannot  be  attempted  but  in  connexion  with  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the  An-  > 
man  mind.    To  pursue  the  inquirv,  therefore,  anv  farther,  wopld  be  to  midce 
a  dissertation  on  apparitions  the  aDsurd  vehide  or  a  regular  system  of  meta- 
phynca. 

SHEFBEBD. 

That  would  be  maist  ridiculous,  indeed.  Ndther  could  the  Doctor,  ho* 
nest  man,  hope  to  accomplish  such  a  task,  before  he  was  an  apparition  himself. 
But  the  beuk  must  be  a  curious  ane  indeed,  and  you  must  gie  me  a  reading 
of  it. 

NOBTH. 

I  win.  The  second  edition,  I  hear,  is  printing  bv  Oliver  and  Boyd,  irith  « 
somewhat  new  and  much-improved  arrangement  of  the  metaphysical  matter. 

SRSFRBBn. 

SSr,  I  wish  there  was  ony  waukening  o'  Mr  Tickler.  It's  no  like  him  to  fa' 
aaieep.    Whisht  I  whisht!  Hear  tai  him !  hear  till  him ! 

NOBTH. 

Somnium  Sdpionis ! 

TICKLER  Qotfeep.]] 

It  was  creditable  to  a  British  public.  Poor,  dear  little  soul,  she  has  been 
cruelly  treated  altogether.  My  sweet  Miss  Letiiia  Foote,  dthough  I  am  now* 
rather 

SREPREBD. 

Ima  the  wicked  anld  deevil  cheamin'  o'  that  play-actress ! 

NOBTR. 

Why,  oar  exedlent  Tickler  is  still  the  same  per^t  gentleman  even  in  his 
dreams.  Did  you  ever  hear,  James,  of  such  unnatural  wickedness  as  that  of 
the  parents  of  this  beautiful  sinner?  Her  own  father  made  her  own  mother 
pky  Homeo  to  her  Juliet,  when  she  was  a  girl  just  entered  into  her  teens  f 

SHBrHERD. 

Mercy  me !  I  wonder  the  roof  o'  the  bam  did  not  fall  and  smother  them  : 
and  can  you  bdieve  what  the  newspapers  said,  that  the  parenta  conneeved  at 
her  being  Cornel  Barclay's  miss  ?  If  so,  I  hope  there's  naething  heterodox  in 
eoijeetoring  that  their  names  are  baith  down,  in  ronnd  text,  in  the  deevil's 
doomsday-beuk.  But  there's  the  mair  excuse  and  pity  for  the  puir'lasBie. 
What  paper  was't  that  said  she  was  ruined  past  a'  redemption  ? 

KOBTR. 

Hie  Times.  But  the  mean  eunuch  lied.  There  is  redemption  both  here 
and  hereafter  for  a  child  betrayed  by  her  parents  into  the  embraces  of  an  art- 
ful and  accomplished  seducer.  Miss  Foote  loved  him — ^waa  faithful  to  him^— 
vraa  never  extravagant,— in  her  worse  than  .orphan  condition  was  contented  to 
be  recognized  as  his  mistress,— did  what  she  could  to  sujyport  her  parents  by 
her  talents  on  the  stage,--and  finally  cooled  in  her  affection  towaras  her  se< 
duoer,  to  whom  she  had  always  been  true,  only  when  she  discovered  that  hia 
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wliold  oondiiet  was  one  contikHied  deeepdoD^  and  that  the  best. yean  of  her 
life  were  weikiog  hopdesily  awav  in  anxiety^  difficulties^  andevib,  enough  to 
sieken  the  stumgcst,  and  freeae  toe  ^wannest  heart. 

saspBSBD*  r 

.  These  are  juat  my  aentiaaents.  As  for  Barclay  and  Hayne»  whaeaiea  about 
them  P  The  Cornel  ii  a  man  of  the  Irorld,  and  there  may  be  some  excoae  for 
him>  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  all  known.  Mr  Hayne  seems  a  sumph.  Miss 
Fit  is  weel  rid  o'  them  baith. 

NOSTH. 

My  Peargrecn  Friend>  who  is  apparently  a  g^d*hearted  fUlow^  and  suppoaed 
himaelf  in  hte,  w^ld  haye  tired  of  his  wife  in  a  fortnight^  and  taken  again  to 
the  training  of  White-headed  Bob.  Miss  Foote  has  been  deservedly  pamoned 
by  the  public  voieei— and,  suppose  we  drink  her  healthy  poor  aouL  Miaa 
Foote! 

TicKLEm  {jhnnims.'2 

Tliree  times  three.— -Hurra !  hurra!  hurra! 

SHBPHeRII. 

That's  fbmome.  Only  think  how  his  miAd  coneapends  wi'  hia  friends, 
even  in  a  dwam  o'  drink, — for  I  never  saw  him  sae  fou  since  the  King's  visit  1 
I'll  just  pu'  the  hose  o'  him,  or  kittle  it  wi'  the  neb  o'  my  keelivine  pen, 

TICKLER  \jtwa/cing,^ 
The  cases  are  totally  different     But,  Hogg,  what  are  you  staring  at? 
Why,  you  have  beto  deeping  since  twelve  o'clock.    That  scoundrel  Kean  de- 
serves to  be  kicked.    Do  you  wish  to  know  why  ? 

SHEFbE&D. 

Not  I.  I  have  no  particular  curiosity.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
he  deserves  to  be  kicked,  without  fivther  delay  or  inquiry.  But  I  say,  you 
were  sleeping  the  noo. 

TICKLSK. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  offence,  as  it  was  proved  in  court,  to  distinguish 
i^  by  its  enormity,  from  others  of  that  kind.  On  the  eontmy,  there  have 
been  many  hundred  bases  of  crim.  coiu  far  worse,  in  all  respecta  matevei^  than 
that  of  Kean. 

NOETH. 

_  Madam  Cox  had  manifestly  long  been  a  Liberal ;  and  Alderman  Cox  ought 
to  ait  to  Cruickahanks  for  the  beau  ideal  of  a  cuckold. 

TIGKLEB. 

As  an  amour  it  was,  not  only  unlady-like  and  unflentleman-like,  but  unusu- 
ally low,  vulgar,  coarse,  filthy,  and  loathsome.  Therefore  Kesn,  in  atruttiilg 
forwards  with  Ids  bandy  legs,  before  all  the  people  in  London^  upon  m  st^ge, 
three  days  after  an  exposure  Uiat  should  have  made  his  very  posteriors  blnsh^ 
and  that  too  in  the  charaeter  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Bngmd,  ought  to  have 
been  pelted  with  all  missile  fruits,  native  and  foreign,  till  forced  to  take  shek 
ter  in  some  accustomed  ceUo*.  The  appearance  of  the  little  beast  was  a  groaa 
insult  to  human  nature ;  and,  since  he  persisted  in  going  through  hia  fort,  he 
should  have  been  made  to  do  so  tarred  and  feathered. 

SHEPHE&n. 

What  can  ye  expec  frae  a  play-aotor? 

TICXZ.EB. 

What  can  I  expect,  James  ?  Why,  man,  look  at  Terry,  Young,  Matthews^ 
Charles  Kemble,  and  your  friend  Vandenhoff,  aUd  then  say  that  yofu  ezpset 
good  players  to  be  good  men,  as  men  go ;  and  likewiae  gentlemen^  aa  gentle- 
men go,  in  manners,  and  morals,  and  general  character,  and  behaviour,  private 
and  public?  Why  not?  It  is  more  difficult  in  aueh  a  situation,  but  by  no 
meana  impossible. 

NORTH. 

Come,  no  balsam,  Tickler.  The  short  and  the  Ions  of  it  is*  that  Keaii»  in 
darine  to  exhibit  himself  at  this  time,  exhibited  himsdf  aaan  impudent,  inso- 
lent, brazen-faced,  and  unprincipled  bullv,  without  one  good  feiding  d*  any 
kind  whatever ;  and  this  is  true,  althou^  it  has  beat  sasected  by  one  of  the 
Liars  ui  the  Times. 
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iB^FHSED. 

I  ha'e  MRne  thodit  o'  wriiiiig  a  ptoy-Ht  Ftetonl  firuna. 

NORTH. 

What,  Jamti!  after  Alkn  Banmy— after  tte  Omtle  Shepbevd^ 

8BKPHB&0. 

Whatlbrno?  lliat'a  a stiipid  amthegm^  thottgh  you  odd  it  Iwadluw 
mair  vaiiety  o'  oharacten,  and  meeedenta,  and  paniona  o*  the  human  mind  in 
my  drama— mair  ftm,  and  ftolic,  and  daffin— 4n  ahorty  maif  o'  what  you,  and 
U4  like  o'  Toa,  ca'  cooraeneaa; — ^no  aae  nmdde  aee-aawing  between  ony  twa 
iadividnal  bknne%  aa  in  Alhm  ;-*and9  aboon  a'  thinga,  a  mair  natnni  and  wiae- 
iJQce  oataatrophe.  My  petaant  or  ahepherd  hAB  ahmild  be  aae  in  rieht  eameat, 
aad  no  mm  oat  Sirs  and  Lbrda  upon  you  at  the  hinder-end  o'  the  drama.  No 
but  that  I  wad  ablina  introduce  the  upper  ranl»  inCU  t^  wark ;  but  they 
diouhl  atand  abeigh  frae  the  laye  o'  the  cnaractera,— by  way  o'  controat^  or  by 
way  o'  "  aimilitnde  in  diaaimililude/'  aa  that  haverer  Wordaworth  ia  aae  firnd 
o*  talking  and  writing  about.  Aboon  a'  thinga^  I  wna  to  draw  the  piotor  o'  a 
perfect  imd  poliahed  Scotch  gentleman  o'  the  auld  achule. 

Koavtt. 

indelicet,— luckier! 

aBBPsnuD. 

Hfan,  the  lang-kgged  ainner  I^-^Na,  na;->ril  hnmortaliie  baith  him  and 
youaeli  in  my  *'  Ain  Ii&/'— on  my  yaw tobeeomfl^.  Ill  pay  aff  a'  auld  acorea 
there,  I'ae  wamnt  you.  Deeyil  tafc  me,  gin  I  haena  a  great  mioA-^apmue, 
"^jugy^to  hawn  you  down  to  the  lateat  poaterity  aa  a  couple  o'  —  ^ 

KOATH. 

Ja^nea  [— Jamea  l-»Jamea  1 

SHBPHERD. 

Confound  thae  grey  glittering  eyne  o'  youra,  you  warlock  that  you  are ! — I 
maualike  y^,  and  reraedc  you,  and  admire  you  too,  Mr  North ;  but,  och, 
airsi  do  you  ken,  thatwnilea  I  juat  gim,  out-bye  yonner,  wi'  perfect  wudnete 
idien  I  tnink  o'  you^  and  jour  chleku  about  you,  lauchia  at,  and  rinnin  down 
me^  and  ither  men  o'  gemua— 

NOBTH. 

Jamea  I— James !— Jamea  \ 

TICKLBB. 

Dig  it  well  into  hiaa— he  ia  a  confounded  ehurl. 

SRSPHBBD. 

No  half  aae  bad  aa  yonnell,  Mr  Tickler.  He'a  aerioua  aometimea,  and  ane 
hena  idien  he  ia  aerioua.  But  aa  for  you,  there'a  no  a  grain  o'  aiuoerity  in  a' 
your  conpoaition.  You  wadnae  abed  a  tear  gin  your  Shepherd,  aa  you  ca' 
IdBi^  wne  dead,  and  in  the  moulda. 

TiCBLBB,  {emdentl^  muich  qffhted.) 

Haye  I  not  left  yon  my  fiddle  in  my  wilL  When  i  am  gone,  Jamie,  uae 
her  caicfhUy^-^kero  her  in  good  atrtnga— and,  wheneyer  you  acrew  her  up, 
diink  of  Timothy  Tickler— and— (ITir  uUmmce  is  dioked.) 

KO&TH. 

Jamea !  Jamea !  Jamea !— Thnothy !  Timothy  I  Timothy  I— Something  too 
naA  of  thia.  Reach  me  oyer  that  pamphlet ;  1  wiah  to  l%ht  my  cigar.  The 
hvt  apeecfa  and  dying  words  of  the  Hey.  William  Lisle  Bowleal 

aHBPRBBD. 

What !  a  new  poem  ?  I  houp  it  ia.  liale  BoUa  ia  a  poet  o'  real  ^iua.  I 
oeyer  could  thole  a  aonnet  till  I  read  hia.    Ia  the  pamphlet  a  poem  r 

KOBTH. 

Mb^  Slie^eid.  It  is  prbae ;— being  a  fkrtfaer  portion  df  Botheration  about 
Pope. 

*  SHBPBBBIK 

I  one  little  about  Pop-*escept  hia  Louiaa  and  Abehrd.    That's  a  grand 
dm;  bnt  for oooraeneaa  it  beats  me  hollow.    The  subject  is  coorse.    ^^  A 
htfptm  lever  bonndand  faieeding  lies,"— 4hat  is  a  Hue,  which,  if  I  had*  written  ' 
it  m  the  Spy,  would  hae  lost  me  fiye  hundred  subscribers. 

KOBTH. 

Mr  Bowks,  hi  his  edition  of  Pope,  committed  hhaself,  I  thmk,  on  one  point 
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of  eisential  importinoe.  He  did  not  do  justioe  to  Pope's  chancte  as  a  man. 
My  friend  Bowles^  (for  I  love  and  admire  him>)  has  tfacKfore  prored  anmfr. 
what  restive  and  obstinate  when  taxed  with  this  misdeed.  He  will  not  eat  in  • 
a  single  word|—fio>  not  even  a  s]rllable^-^-^not  ao  much  as  the  least  letter  in  the 
alphfubet ;  and,  beine  a  most  able  and  aooomplished  man,  he  oomes  forth  a 
oontEoyeisialist,  and  lays  about  him  with  a  vigour  and  skill  highly  concOiatory 
and  commendable.  But  he  was  originally  in  the  wnmg  respecting  Pope's  per* 
aonal  character;  and  in  the  wrong  will  he  be  until  doomsaay. 

TICSLBB. 

Most  asiuredly.  Who  cares  a  single  curae  about  this,  that,  or  t'other  trifle  } 
Can  a  man  of  surpassing  intellect  and  genius  not  indulge  himself  in  « little 
peevishness  or  variableness  of  humour,  without  being  taxed  with  hypocrisy, 
msincerity,  and  other  base  and  odious  qualities  or  affections  ?  How  the  devil 
came  it  about,  that  a  true  poet,  like  Bowles,  should  have  scrutiniBed  and 
judged  the  character  of  such  a  roan  as  Pope  in  that  cold,  calculating,  piring, 
and  unindulgent  spirit,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  some  hrainkss 
and  heartless  proser  ? 

NOBTH. 

Not  knowing,  can't  say. 

TICKLBB. 

Pope  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  that  ever  lived.  Fine  and  delicate 
as  were  the  temper  and  temperament  of  his  genius,  he  had  a  heart  c^qpable  «f 
the  warmest  human  affi^tion.   He  was  indeed  a  loving  creature  1 

NOBTH. 

Come,  come,  Timothy,  you  know  you  were  sorely  cut  an  hour  or  two  ago-* 
80  do  not  attempt  Characteristics*  But,  after  all,  Bowles  does  not  say  that 
Pope  was  unamiable. 

TICKLBB. 

Yes,  he  does — that  is  to  say,  no  man  can  read,  even  now,  all  that  he  has 
written  about  Pope,  without  thinking,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  indiflferenll^ 
of  the  man  Pope.    It  is  for  this  I  abuse  our  fnend  Bowles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  ay— rl  recollect  now  some  havers  o'  BoUs's  about  the  Blounts,  Martha  and 
Theresa,  I  think  you  call  them.  Puir  wee  bit  hunched-backed,  windle  strse* 
legged,  gleg-e'ed,  clever,  acute,  ingenious^  sateerical,  weel-infinmed,  warm- 
hearted, real  philosophiol,  and  maist  poetical  creature,  wi'  his  sounding  trans« 
lation  o'  a'  Homer's  works,  that  reads  just  like  an  original  War-Yepic/^His 
Yessay  on  Man,  that,  in  soite  o'  what  a  set  o'  ignoramuses  o'  theotogkal  critics 
say  alwut  Bolingbroke  ana  Crousass,  and  heterodoxy  and  atheism,  uid  like  ha- 
Ten,  is  just  ane  o'  the  best  moral  discourses  that  ever  I  heard  in  or  oat  &  the 
poupit,— His  Yepistles  about  the  Passions,  andsic  like,  in  the  whilk  he  goes  baidi 
deep  and  high,  far  deeper  and  higher  baith  than  many  a  modem  poet,  who  must 
needs  be  either  in  a  diving  bell  or  a  balloon, — His  Bape  o'  the  Loek  o'  Hair, 
wi'  all  these  Sylphs  floating  about  in  the  machinerv  o  the  BaaicnsciBii  Phib- 
aophism,  just  perfectly  yelegant  and  grooefu',  and  aa  gude,  in  their  way,  as 
ony  thing  o'  my  ain  about  fairies,  either  in  the  Queen's  Wake  or  Queen  Hynde, 
— His  I^uisa  to  Abelard  is,  as  I  said  before,  coorse  in  the  subject  matter,  but,  O 
sirs !  powerfu'  and  pathetic  in  execution — and  sic  a  perfect  spate  o'  Tensfica- 
tion !  Hic^  unfortunate  lady,  wha  sticked  herself  for  love  mV  a  drawn  aweri, 
and  was  afterwards  seen  as  a  ghost,  dim-beckoning  through  the  shade— a  vemi 
poetical  thocht  surely,  and  nul  both  of  terror  and  pity-*— 

NOBTH. 

Stop,  James— You  will  run  yourself  out  o'  breath.  Why,  yon  said,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  ^ou  did  not  care  much  about  Pope,  and  were  not  at  all  &« 
miliar  with  hia  works— you  haye  them  at  your  finger  ends. 

SHBPHBBD.  * 

I  never  ken  what's  in  my  mind  till  it  heffn  to  woxk.  Sometimea  I  fin' 
myael  just  perfectly  stupid— my  mind,  as  Locke  says  in  his  Troattseoii  Qiman^ 
ment,  quite  a  carte  blanche — I  just  ken  that  I'm  alive  by  my  bfeelhiiy— 
when,  a  at  ance,  my  sowl  begins  to  hum  like  a  hive  about  to  cast  off  a  awann 
^^mt  rush  a  thonaand  springing  thochts,  for  a  while  circling  round  and  romid 
like  ▼CCTB  bees    and  then,  Itte  them  too,  winging  their  free  and  njoicing  way 
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into  the  moontain  wildernew^  and  a'  its  Uooming  heather^returnirg^  in  due 
time,  with  ttore  o'  wax  on  their  thect^  and  a  wamefu'  o'  hinney^  redolent  of  ^ 
Uisrfnl  dreams  gathered  np  in  the  sacred  solitudes  of  Nature.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
is  HA  that  Wordsworthian-and  sonc^usp    Bat  we've  forgotten  wee  Pop. 
Hae  jon  ony  mair  to  say  anent  him  and  Bolls  ? 

TICKLEK. 

Bowles  also  depreciates  his  genius. 

NORTH. 

N09  noy  no ! 

TICKLER. 

Yes^yes,  yes! 

SRSFHERJO. 

Gude  safe  us,  Mr  Tickler,  you're  no  sober  yet,  or  you  wad  neyer  contradic 
Mr  North. 

TICKLER.      . 

Bowles  also  depreciates  his  genius.  What  infernal  stuff  all  that  about  na- 
ture and  art !  Why  Pope  himself  settles  the  question  sgainst  our  friend 
Bowles  in  one  line:— 

"  Nature  most  give  wiy  to  Art** 

KORTH. 

Pope's  poetry  is  full  of  nature,  at  least  of  what  I  have  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  Rcoounting  nature  for  the  last  threescore  and  ten  years.  But  f  thank 
you,  James,  that  snuff  is  really  delicious  1)  leaying  nature  and  art,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  wish  to  ask  a  single  question :  What  poet  of  this  age,  with  Uie 
exception  perhaps  of  Byron,  Ckn  ne  justly  said,  when  put  into  dose  compari- 
son iddi  Pope,  to  have  written  the  English  language  at  all  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tut,  tut,  Mr  North ;  you  need  nae  gang  far  to  get  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  can  write  the  English  language, — 111  no  say  as  weel  as  Pop,  wt  he 
was  an  Englishman,  but 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  shall  except  you,  James ;— but,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hogg, 
from  what  living  poet  is  it  possible  to  select  any  passage  that  will  bear  to  be 
spouted  (say  by  Jamea  Ballantyne  himself,  the  best  declaimer  extant)  after 
any  one  of  fifty  casually  taken  passages  from  Pope?— Not  one. 

TICKLER. 

What  would  become  of  Bowles  himself,  with  all  his  el^;anoe,  pathos,  and 
true  feding  ? — Oh  I  dear  me,  James,  what  a  dull,  dozing,  di^ointed,  dawd- 
ling, dowdy  of  a  drawl  would  be  his  Muse,  in  her  very  best  voice  and  tune, 
when  called  upon  to  get  up  and  sing  a  solo  after  the  sweet  and  strong  singer 
of  Twickenham! 

NORTH. 

Or  Wordsworth— with  his  eternal — Here  we  go  up,  up,  and  up,  and  here 
we  go  down,  down,  and  here  we  go  roundabout,  roundabout ! — ^Look  at  the 
ncrreless  ludtv  of  his  Excursion  T^What  interminable  prosing !— The  lan- 
guage is  out  of  condition ; — ^fiit  and  fosy,  thick- winded,  purfled  and  pletho- 
ric   Can  he  be  compared  with  Pope  ? — ^Fie  on't !  no,  ko,  no ! — Pugh,  pugh ! 

TICKLER. 

SoBtbey—<!oleridge— Moore  ? 

NORTH. 

No ;  not  one  of  them.  They  are  all  eloquent,  difihsiTe,  ridi,  lavish,  gene- 
rous, prodigsl  of  their  words.  But  so  are  they  all  defident  in  sense,  musde, 
sinew,  thewes,  ribs,  spine.  Pope,  as  an  artist,  heats  them  hollow.  Catdi  him 
twaddling. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  df  the  inteUect  of  an  age  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  a  coun- 
try's dasstcs.  But  the  attempt  corers  such  critics  witl^  shame,  and  undying 
ridienle  pursues  them  and  their  abettors.  The  Lake  Poets  began  this  sens^ 
leas  damonr  against  the  genius  of  Pope.  You  know  their  famous  critique  on  the 
moonlight  scene  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do.    Presumptuous,  ignorant  trash !    But  help  yourself,  Tim,  to  another 
Vol.  XVII.  3  C  , 
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»jorura.    What  is  tlie  matter  with  your  cigar?  'Draw  it  through  your  lips. 
It  is  somewhat  arid.    You  will  never  be  a  smoker. 

TICK^^ER. 

Not  I,  indeed.  There,  that  ia  better.  Admirable  old  Roscoe  has  edited 
Pope  well^  and  he  rebuts.  Bowles  manfully  and  successfully. 

KOBTH.  ' 

lie  does  so.  Yet,  after  all^  Bowles  is  the  livelier  writer.  Here'a  their  healths 
in  a  bumper.     {^Bibunt  Omnes.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I  care  far  less  about  Pop^  and  the  character  and  genius  of  Pop,  than  I  do 
about  our  own  Byron.  Many  a  cruel  thing  has  been  uttered  against  him,  and 
I  wish,  Mr  North,  you  would  vindicate  him,  now  that  his  hand  is  cauld. 


I  have  written  a  few  pages  for  my  Feb.  Number,  which,  I  think,  will  pie 
you,  James.    Pray,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  wicked  act  of  Byron's 
whole  wicked  ]i£^  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  declare  to  God,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  wicked  act  in  his  life  at  all. 
Tickler  there  used  to  cut  him  up  long  ago— what  says  he  now  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  base  multitude,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  months 
year  after  year,  got  up  brutal  falsehoods  concerning  his  private  life,  and  these 
they  mixed  up  and  blended  with  their  narrow  and  confused  conceptions  of  his 
poetical  productions,  till  they  imagined  the  real  living,  flesh-and-blood  Byron, 
to  be  a  monster,  fitmiliarly  known  to  them  in'  all  his  hideous  propensities  and 
practices.  He  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  noble  being,  and  I  shall  love  Hob- 
house  as  long  as  I  Uve.    What  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman ! 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  the  world  erer  saw,  in  a  very  few 
years,  will  be  discerned  in  the  dear  light  of  truth.  How  quickly  all  misrepresen- 
tations die  away !  One  hates  calumny,  because  it  is  ugly  and  odious  in  its  own 
insignificant  and  impotent  stinking  self.  But  it  is  umost  always  extremely 
harmless.  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  that  Byron  is  thought  of,  as  a  man,  wim 
an  almost  universal  feeling  of  pity,  forgiveness,  admiration,  and  love.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  safe,  in  the  most  popular  preacher,  to  abuse  Byron  now, 
—and  that  not  merely  because  he  is  now  dead,  but  because  England  knows 
the  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  extinction  of  her  most  glorious  luminary. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  nae  heart  to  speak  ony  mair  about  him— puir  fallow,  til  try  the  pick- 
led this  time — the  scaUopped  are  beginning  to  lie  rather  heavy  on  my  stomach. 
Oysters  is  the  only  thing  maist  we  canna  get  at  Altrive.  But  we  have  capita! 
cod  and  haddock  now  in  St  Mary's  Loch. 

TICKLER. 

James ! — James !— James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  o'  your  Jeering,  Mr  Tickler.  The  naturalization  of  sea-ftshes  Into 
fresh. water  lochs,  was  recommended  some  years  ago  in  the  Edinbui^  Review, 
and  twa-three  o'  us,  out  by  yonner,  have  carried  the  thing  into  elfect.  We 
tried  the  oysters  too,  but  we  could  mak  naething  ava'  o'  them — they  dwindled 
into  a  kind  o'  wulks,  and  were  quite  fVishionless,  a'  beards  and  nae  bodies. 

TICKLER. 

I  thought  the  scheme  plausible  at  the  time.  I  read  it  in  the  Edinburgh, 
which  I  Uke,  by  the  way,  much  better  as  a  loological  than  a  political  jonmal. 
Have  you  sent  a  creel  of  codlings  to  the  editor  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  I  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  it,  just  at  present  I  was  afraid  that 
he  might  think  it  a  bribe  for  a  fiivourable  opinion  of  Queen  Hynde. 

NORTH. 

No— no.  Je£frey  has  a  soul  above  bribery  or  corruption.  All  the  cod  in 
Christendom  would  not  shake  his  integrity.  You  had,  however,  better  send 
half-a-hundred  rizzered  haddocks  to  Tom  CainpbelL 
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SHCFHBBS. 

My  boy  Tammy  wall  never  choke  himsell  wi'  my  fish  banes,  Mr  North.  I 
€sre  tor  nae  man's  good  word,  unless  it  be  your  ain,  sir  ;  howsomever,  to  spei^ 
trudi,  I  cannot  but  think  it  vera  paltry  and  mean-like  in  the  author  o'  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  never  once  in  his  bom-days,  in  that  Magazine  o'  his,  to  hae 
said  a  aingle  oeevil,  or  kind,  or  britherly  word  about  me.  What  think  ye? 

NORTH. 

I  think  it  to  the  hat  degree  contemptible.  Greater  men  than  he,  James, 
have  done  you  justice.    North,  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Coleridge,  &c.  &C  &c. 

sHEPHEnn. 

I'm  no  compleenin'.  Thank  God,  I  ken  my  ain  worth,  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
— and  let  mankind,  or  the  women  folk  either,  judge  between  Kilmeny  and 
ReuUunu  It's  for  his  ain  sake,  no  for  mine,  that  I  could  hae  wished  he  had 
spoken  kindly  of  a  brother  pqet,  who  have  had  mickle  to  struggle  against,  but 
have  got  to  tne  tap  o'  the  tree  at  last — thanks  to  my  ain  speeling. 

NORTH. 

Tom  is  fickle  and  capricious— and  ever  was  so — ^but  he  has  a  fine,  a  noble 
genius. 

SHEFHEBD. 

I'm  no  dispooting  that,  Mr  North.  No  doubt,  his  Theodric  is  a  grand, 
multifarious,  sublime  poem ;  although,  confound  mc,  gin  the  warst  fifty  lines 
in  a'  Queen  Hynde  are  nae  worth  the  hail  voUumm.  If  ever  there  was  even- 
down cbeatery  in  this  world,  it  is  in  axing  eight  shillings  for  a  parcel  o'  auld 
bits  o'  poems  that  hae  been  in  a'  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  Cabinets 
and  Mirrors,  and  so  forth,  in  the  kingdom.  I'm  sure  if  I  had  a  pension  from 
government  of  £200  a-year,  like  Tarn  Campbell,  I  wad.  never  play  the  public 
aiccan  a  shabby  trick. 

NORTH. 

Why,  as  to  that,  James,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Shepherd. 
There  are  always  some  golden  points  in  the  day  of  Campbell's  poetry,  which 
are  rinsed  out  b]^  the  running  waters  of  my  criticism ;  and  even  his  newest 
trifles  in  verse  will  read  tolerably  enough,  when  interspersed  with  judgment 
throughout  his  various  volumes. 

HOOG. 

Wed,  man— let  us  drink  his  health ;  and,  if  you  please,  standing,  with  all 
the  honours. 

NORTH. 

Excuse  me,  gentle  Shepherd.  A  gouty  foot,  a  rheumatic  knee,  ten  tumblers, 
and  threescore  and  ten  yesrs,  impose  upon  me  a  sedentary  habit  As'for  shout- 
ing, remember  the  hour — ^nay,  there  is  no  occasion  for  looking  at  your  watch  ; 
as  soon  as  tlie  boiler  is  empty,  we  depart 

{Mr  Campbells  health  is  drunk  cordiaUy.) 

SHEFHERD. 

Wha's  conceit  was  the  Boiler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Tour  humble  servant's.  Ambrose  goes  to  bed  regularly  at  twelve,  and 
Richard  half  an  hour  after.  Occasionally,  as  at  present,  old  fHends  are  loath 
to  go—so,  not  to  disturb  the  dumbers  of  as  wortny  a  family  as  is  in  all  Scot- 
land, I  ordered  the  boiler  you  now  see,  at  Begby  and  Dickson's,  St  Andrew's 
Square.  It  holds  exactly  six  common  kettleMLs— Strike  it  with  the  poker — 
Ay,  James,  you  hear  by  the  deamess  of  the  tinlde  that  it  is  nearly  low  water* 

SHEFHERn. 

Deel  ma  care.  I  ken  where  the  pump  is  in  the  back  green — and,  if  the . 
wall's  fanged.  III  bring  up  a  gush  wi'  a  single  drive.'  If  no,  let  us  finish  the 
spirits  by  itsel.  I  never  saw  the  matdi  o'  this  tall  square  fallow  o' a  green 
bottle  for  handing  spirits.  The  verra  neck  o'  him  hands  spirits  for  a  jug,  be- 
fore you  get  down  to  his  shouthers ;  and  we'se  a'  three  be  blin'  fou^or  we  see 
the  chrystal  knob  inside  o'  the  doup  o'  him  peering  up  amang  the  subsiding 
waters  of  Gleolivet 

NORTH. 

I  have  bequeathed  you  Magog  in  my  settlement,  James.    With  it,  and 
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Tickler's  Cremona,  many  a  cheerful  night  will  you  spend,  when  we  two  old 
CodgerB  have  laid  off  life's  pack — 

At  our  feet  a  green  grass  turf. 
And  at  our  head  a  stone. 
SHEPHEan. 
You  and  Mr  Tickler  are  yery  gude  in  leaving  me  things  in  your  wull ;  but 
I  would  prefer  something  in  haun— 

KOaTU. 

^  Then,  my  dear  Mend,  there  ia  a  receipt  for  your  last  artide-^the  Shepherd's 
Calendar. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa  Tens !  Come  noo,  sirs,  let  me  pay  the  reckoning. 

TICKLEa. 

.    We  have  not,  I  think,  drunk  the  King's  ministers  to-night    Allow  me  to 
give  them.  ' 

HOGO. 

Wi'  a'  my  heart.    That  man  Canning  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  euntra. 

NORTH. 

There  never  was  any  period,  certainly,  in  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  tQngdoms  assembled  under  circumstances  more  interesting  than  the 
present.  In  times  of  war,  no  doubt,  the  topics  submitted  to  discussion  may 
often  be,  in  one  point  of  view,  of  a  more  dazzling  character^— nay,  they  some- 
times have  been,  singly  considered,  of  more  paramount  and  ov6rwhelining  im- 
portance. But  in  times  when  the  empire  is  involved  in  a  great  conflict  with 
external  force,  it  is  absolutely  in  vain  to  expect  Uiat  questions  not  immediately 
connected  with  that  conflict,  should  in  Parliament  command  any  more  than  a 
subordinate  measure  of  attention  from  those  who  are  actually  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  country.  The  Opposition  members  compel  any  sub- 
jects they  please  into  discussion ;  but  seldom,  very  seldom,  is  the  discoadon 
thorough  or  satisfactory.  Intellect  does  not  meet  intellect  here  on  fair  teima. 
Ministers  make  speeches,  no  doubt,  but  the  real  aside  is,  always  *'  wait  till  the 
national  existence,  or,  at  least,  honour  be  safe,  and  then  we  will  go  with  you 
on  an  equal  footing  into  the  comdderation  of  questions  affectinf^  only  particular 
points  of  her  domestic  machinery."    Is  not  tliis  true.  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Certainly ;  go  on  with  what  you  were  sayings  I  like  to  hear  you  speak 
right  on  wiUiout  that  botheration  of  the  eternal  cigar.  This  vice,  sir,  is  the 
bane  of  all  real  flow  of  talk. 

KORTH. 

Nonsense — ^nonsense.  The  war  has  been  over  for  ten  years— it  took  not  a 
few  years  to  bring  us  back  to  feel  a  state  of  peace  as  natural  to  us  afiteir  a  war 
of  sudi  duration — ^it  took  a  considerable  time  to  bring  back  the  habits,  the  in- 
terests, the  feelings  even,  of  various  dasnes,  into  their  proper  channels.  AH 
this  has  now  been  done :  The  population  of  Britain  is  throughout  employed, 
tranquil,  happv,  and  contented.  Agriculture  and  trade  are  flourishing.  Direct 
taxation,  in  all  probability,  ^nll  ere  long  have  ceased  to  exist  at  all  here.  Every- 
thing in  Britain  is  neace,  industry,  and  plenty. .  Now  is  the  time  for  the  seri- 
ous and  deliberate  uiscussions  of  civil  and  domestic  questions,  and  fuD  advan« 
tage  seems  to  be  taken  of  Uie  happy  time  by  Ministers  who  can  now  concen- 
trate upon  these  questions  the  same  great  talents  that  formerly  distanced  aO 
their  antagonists,  when  exerted  on  topics  of  another  description — and  who,  ex- 
erting these  ffreat  talents  with  their  accustomed  honesty  and  integrity,  bid  £rir 
^re  long  to  chase  their  adversaries  out  of  the  new  fleld  as  triumphantly  as  they 
had  routed  them  on  the  old. 

HOGG. 

Vera  bonnv  talk,  Mr  North ;  but  what  say  you  to  the  diviaons  in  the  Ca- 
binet ?  The  house  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  That's  the  text, 
Christopher. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  the  thing,  but  I  see  no  likelihood  of  an  end  to  it. 

NORTH. 

And  I  don't  wish  to  see  any,  that's  my  say. 
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TICKLBK. 

A  pandox !— What's  your  meaning  ? 

VO&TH. 

HLj  meanins  is  plain  and  simple  emnuth,  Mr  Tickler.  I  assert,  that  if  the 
Koyemment  of  this  country  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  anything  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  Cabinet,  (intellectaally  considered,)  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
Minister,  a  real  premier  ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  honest 
men,  (tluit  is  to  say;  Tories,^  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  should  not 
exist  great  differences  of  opmion  within  that  Cabinet,  in  rehtion  to  questtona, 
«ich  as  must  mainly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Goremment  and  the  Parlia-' 
meat  of  an  empire  such  as  this,  in  times,  and  under  circumstances  like  the  pre^ 
sent.  And,  sir,  I  farther  assert,  that  no  Cabinet  could  lon^  maintain  its  hold 
upon  public  respect,  if  the  existence  of  such  difierence  of  opinion  were  not  well 
known  all  over  the  country. 

TICKLEE. 

Explain— explain. 

HOGO. 

Yon  was  a  queer  apophth^;m. 

MOXTU. 

Patience  a  moment,  ^nts.  The  country  must  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet, 
quite  as  efiectually  as  m  the  Parliament,  otherwise  the  country  will  not  have 
confidence  in  it.  We  all  know  very  wdl  that  questions  such  as  are  now  in 
agitation,  are  questions  in  regard  to  which  very  great  differences  of  opinion  do, 
and  must,  prevail  in  the  country — ^in  the  real  sound  piUrt  of  the  population.  We 
an  know  that  opposite  interests  exist  in  regard  to  every  one  of  them ;  and  though 
we  are  all  aware  that  no  great  public  good  can  be  done  without  sacrifices  of 
some  sort,  we  are  ako  aware  that  no  great  public  good  can  be  dme,  until, 
through  deliberate  and  sincere  discussion,  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the  sa- 
crifices are  to  be  made,  are  satisfied  that  they  must  be  made.  Now  men  can 
never  be  persuaded  that  questions  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  undergoing  that 
measure  of  real  discussion  and  investigation  which  they  ought  to  receive  ere 
Government  is  pledged  to  any  one  side,  in  any  one  of  them,  in  any  Cabinet  but 
a  divided  Cabinet.  Wq  must  be  convinced,  that  in  regard  to  Ireland,  for  in- 
stance, the  feelings  not  of  one,  nor  of  two,  but  of  all  the  really  great  classes  of 
honest  population — of  honest  interest^-of  honest  feeling-^(for  I  say  nothing  of 
the  real  enemies  of  the  ootaUryi  and  their  monkey  tricks) — ^we  must  be  satisfied 
that  all  these  are' virtually  represented  within  the  Cabinet ;  .otherwise  we  can« 
not  be  convinced  that  the  measure  which  Government  purposes  in  regard  to 
Ireland  is  the  proper  measure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  measure  best  adapted  to  con- 
ciliate the  opinion  and  meet  the  views  of  the  greatest  number  among  the  par- 
ties who  have,  and  must  have,  different  interests  and  feelings  as  to  the  matter 
in  questionr—die  measure  that  comes  nearest  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  va- 
rioua  measures  which  these  parties  severally  propose  and  advocate. 

TICKLEE. 

Why,  certainly  these  are  not  dictator  times. 

KOKTH. 

Not  they;  not  they,  truly..  Calmness  and  prudence  must  preside  now. 
Public  opmion  is,  after  all,  the  court  of  first  and  the  court  of  the  last  resort* 
We  do  not  expect  di^rences  of  opinion  to  cease  either  in  or  out  of  the  Cabi- 
net ;  but  we  expect  that  the  elements  of  public  opinion,  however  various,  shall 
be  virtually  rejpresented  in  the  Cabinet — we  expect  that  the  Cabinet  shall,  like 
a  band  of  sldlral  chemists,  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  elements  as  they  sepa- 
rately exist,  and  decide  what  is  the  iestium  auid  that  will  offer  least  violence  to 
the  greatest  number  of  these  elements ;  ana,  thii^  being  done,  we  then  expect 
that  Parliament  shaU  sanction,  and  the  country  approve  me^easure,  which  has 
found  £Eivour,  not  with  the  opinion  of  any  one  intellect,  however  elevated,  but 
with  the  candour  and  wisdom  of  a  set  of  honest  men,  who  have  laboured  to  un- 
derstand the  interest  and  the  opinions  of  all,  and  to  concOiate  the  interests  and 
the  opinions  of  as  many  as  they  could — ^who  never  eould  have  done  this  unless 
there  had  really  existed  great  differences  of  individual  opinion  among  them^ 
selves— and  who,  in  their  own  conduct  in  regard  to  the  preparation  Of  their 
measure,  have  set  an  example  of  that  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual 
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concession  which  they  expect  to  see  imitaited  in  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament 
at  large,  -when  their  measure  is  discussed  in  the  Parliament ;  in  the  conduct  of 
the  nation  at  large^  when  their  measure  comes  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

HOGG. 

Eh^  man  I  what  for  are  you  no  in  the  House  yoorsdl? — ^Ye  wad  let  them 
hear  sense  on  boith  sides  o'  their  heads,  I'm  thinking. 

TICKLBH. 

Well  saidj  James.  The  upshot  then  is,  Christopher,  that  you  would  rather 
have  what  Eldon,  Canning,  Wellington,  Liverpool,  Peel,  Robinson,  and 
'Huskisson,  agree  in  considering  the  most  practically  prudent  thing,  than  what 
any  one  of  them  thinks  the  thing  most  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  absolute 
xn  abstract  wisdom. 

NOATH* 

Even  so.    And  the  nation  thinks  exactly^as  I  do. 

R0«G. 

I  wonder  ye  dinna  resign  -jmr  ain  big  chair,  then ;  and  let  us  have  a  divided 
administration  of  the  Magazine. 

NORTH. 

You  could  not  have  diosen  a  more  unfortunate  simile,  Hogg.  Sir,  rav  Ca- 
binet is  completely  a  divided  one.  I  look  on  myself  as  the  Liverpool  of  it — 
You,  Tickler,  are  decidedly  the  Canning — The  Adjutant  is  our  Peel  and  our 
Wellington  both  in  one — ^Y.  Y.  Y.  is  our  Eldon 

HOGG. 

And  me  ?  what  am  I } 

NOKTH.^ 

You  are  Lord  Melville — ^we  leave  you  the  Scotch  department,  and  when  my 
boats  are  got  into  order  at  Buchanan  Lodge,  you  shall  have  the  Admiralty  too. 
Are  you  a  good  sailor,  Shepherd  ? 

HOGG. 

I  dinna  ken — I  never  tried  yet  muckle,  except  on  fresh  water. 

TICKLER. 

I  should  rather  consider  Hogg  as  the  Representative  of  the  country  interests 
in  general. 

NORTH. 

I  have  no  objections  to  arrange  your  seats  as  you  like  best  yourselves.  I 
hope,  however,  that,  differing  upon  particular  matters  as  we  do,  and  always 
must  do,  we  shall  always  continue  to  be  one  in  heart  and  in  hand  as  to  the  rt»l 
points. 

HOGG. 

Whilkare? 

NORTH. 

The  religion  of  our  fathers — the  institutions  of  our  lathers — the  edification  of 
the  public^  and  our  own  emolument 

TICKLER. 

A  capital  creed.    Do  you  conform,  Hogg  ? 

HOGG. 

Are  ye  gaun  to  raise  the  price  of  a  sheet  this  Lady-Day,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Hogg,  what  would  you  have?  You  are  rolling  iB  wealth— are  you 
not? 

HOGG. 

Ay ;  but  I  Wad  like  fihe  to  be  ower  the  head  a'thegither,  man.  That's  my 
apophthegm.  ^ 

NORTH. 

Let  me  see— Well,  I  think  I  may  promise  von  a  twenty  gallon  tree  this 
next  Whitsunday,  by  way  of  a  douceur — a  small  perquisite. 

HOGG. 

Twenty  gallons,  man,  that  does  not  serve  pur  house  for  sax  weeks  in  the 
summer  part  of  the  year,  when  a'  the  leeterarv  warld  is  tramping  about.  Bnt 
ne'er  heed— mony  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  o£fer,  sir. 

NORTH. 

You  must  come  down  to  my  '*  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view,"  James, 
on  your  spring  visit  to  EiUnburgh— Buchanan-Lodge. 
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SHEPHBftD. 

M^'  all  m)r  hearty  Mr  North.  I  hear  you've  heen  Uggia'  a  bonnv  Lod^  near 
Larkfield  yonder^  within  the  murmur  of  the  aea.  A  walk  on  the  heach  ia* 
gran'  thing  for  an  appetite.    Let's  hear  ahout  your  house. 

KOETH. 

The  whole  tenement  is  on  the  ground  flat  I  ahhor  ataira ;  and  there  can 
be  no  peace  in  any  mansion  where  heavy  footsteps  may  be  heard  over-head. 
Suppose,  James,  three  sides  of  a  square — Tou  approach  the  front  by  a  fine 
serpentine  avenue,  and  enter,  slap-nuig,  through  a  wide  glaa»-door,  into  » 
green-houscj  a  conservatory  of  every  thing  rich  and  rare  in  the  world  of  flowera. 
Folding-doora  are  drawn  noiselessly  into  Htke  walls,  as  if  by  magic,  and  lo ! 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  stretching  east  and  west  in  dim  and  distant 
perspective,  commanding  the  Frith,  the  aea,  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  the 
Highland  mountains ! 

SHSFHSIin. 

Mercy  on  us,  what  a  panorama ! 

KOaTIf. 

Another  aide  of  the  square  contains  kitchen,  servanta'  room,  &c. ;  and  the 
third  side  my  study  and  bed-rooms, — all  still,  silent,  composed,  standing  ob« 
acure,  unseen,  unapproachable,  holy.  The  fourth  side  of  the  sauare  is  not— 
afarubs,  and  trees,  and  a  productive  garden  shut  me  in  from  benind,  while  a 
ring-fence,  enclosing  about  five  acrea,  just  sufficient  for  my  nag  and  cow,  form 
a  magical  circle,  into  which  nothing  vile  or  profiine  can  intrude.  ODoherty 
alone  has  over-leaped  my  wall, — ^but  the  Adjutant  was  in. training  fbr  his  great 
match  Tten  miles  an  hour), 'and  when  he  ran  bolt  against  me  in  Addison's 
Walk,  uedared  upon  honour,  that  he  was  merely  tdcing  a  step  across  the 
country,  and  that  ne  had  no  idea  of  being  within  a  mile  of  any  human  abode. 
However,  he  ataid  dinner— and  over  the  Sunday. 

SHBFRERD. 

Do  you  breed  poultry,  sir? — ^You  dinna  ?  Do't  then.  Tou  hae  plenty  o' 
bonnda  within  five  yacre.  But  mind  you,  big  nae  r^;ular  hen«house.  Toull 
hae  bits  o'  sheds,  nae  doubt,  ahint  the  house,  amang  the  offishes,  and  through 
amang  the  grounds ;  and  the  belts  o'  plantations  are  no  very  wide,  nor  the 
sherubberies  stravagin  awa  into  wild  mountainous  regions  o'  heather,  whins, 
andbreckans. 

NOETH. 

Tour  imagination^  James,  is  magnificent,  even  in  negatives.  But  is  all  this 
poetry  about  hen-rooats? 

SHSPHXRS. 

Ay.  Let  the  creturs  mak  their  ain  nests,  where'er  they  like,  like  phea- 
sants, or  patridLS,  or  nrairfowl.  Their  flesh  will  be  the  sappier,  and  mair 
higihly  flavoured  on  the  b&ard,  and  their  ahape  and  plummage  beantifuller  far; 
strutting  about  at  liberty  among  your  suburba.  Aboon  a  things,  for  the  love 
o'  Heevin,  nae  Cavies !  I  can  never  help  greeting,  half  In  anger  half  in  pitj, 
when  I  see  the  necks  o'  some  half-a-8C(»«  forlorn  chuckles  jooking  out  and  m 
the  narrow  bars  o'  their  prison-house,  dabbing  at  daigh  and  drummock.  I 
wonder  if  Mrs  Fry  ever  saw  sic  a  pitiful  spectacle. 

NORTH. 

I  must  leave  the  feathers  to  my  females,  Jamea. 

SHEPHERD. 

Canna  you  be  an  overseer  ?  Let  the  hens  aye  set  theirsells ;  and  never  offer 
to  tak  ony  notice  o'  the  dockers.  They  canna  thole  being  looked  at,  when 
they  come  screeching  out  frae  their  bet  eggs,  a'  in  a  fever,  with  then:  feathers 
tapsetowry,  and  howking  holes  in  the  yearth,  till  the  gravel  gangs  down 
through  and  aff  among  the  plummage  like  dew-drape,  and  now  scouring  aff  to 
some  weel-kend  comer  for  drink  and  victual. 

WORTH. 

Tou  amaze  me,  James.  Tou  are  opening  up  quite  a  new  world  to  me. 
The  mysteriea  of  incubation  .... 

HOGG. 

Hae  a  regular  succession  o'  dackins  frae  about  the  middle  o'  Mardi  till  the 
end  o'  August,  and  never  devour  aff  a  haill  clackin  at  ance.    Aye  keep  some , 
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three  or  four  pullets  for  eerocbs,  or  for  devouring  through  the  winter ;  and 
never  set  aboon  fourteen  eggs  to  ae  hen^  nor  indeed  mair  than  a  dizzen,  uii- 
]e»  she  be  a  weel-feathered  mawsie,  and  broad  across  the  shoulders. 

NORTH* 

yvhj,  the  place  will  be  absolutely  overrun  with  barn-door  fowl. 

SHBPUBaD. 

Barn-door  fowl !  Hootawa!  You  maun  hae  a  breed  o' gem-burds.  Nine 
better  than  the  Lady-U^d  Reds.  I  ken  the  verra  gem-eggs^  at  the  first  pree, 
frae  your  dunghill^as  different  as  a  pine-apple  and  a  f<»y  turnip. 

'   NORTH. 

The  conversation  has  taken  an  unexpected  tum^  my  dear  Shepherd.  I  had 
intended  keeping  a  few  deer. 

SHEPHEBJD. 

•A  few  deevils !  N»— na.  You  maun  gang  to  the  Thane's ;  or  if  that  prince^ 
Iv  chiel  be  in  Embro'  or  Lunnon^  to  James  Laidlaw's  and  Watty  Bryden's^  in 
Strath-Glass^  if  you  want  deer.    Keep  you  to  the  How-towdies. 

NOBTH. 

I  hope,  Air  Hogg,  you  will  bring  the  mistress  and  the  weans  to  the  house- 
warming? 

8HBPHKBI). 
Ill  do  that,  and  mony  mair  besides  them.— Whare  the  deevil's  Mr  Tickler  ? 

NOBTH. 

Offi  He  pretended  to  so  to  the  pump  for  an  aquatic  supply,  but  he  long 
ere  now  has  reached  Southside. 

SHBPHEBD. 

That's  maist  extraordinar.  I  could  hae  ta'en  m^  Bible 'oath,  that*I  kept 
seeing  him  a'  this  time  sitting  right  foreanent  me,  with  his  lang  legs  and  nose, 
and  een  like  daggers — ^but  it  must  hae  been  ane  o'  Hibbert's  phantasma— an 
idea  has  become  more  vivid  than  a  present  sensation.  Is  that  philooophicsl 
language  ?  What  took  him  aff ?  I  could  sit  for  ever.  Catch  me  breaking  up 
the  conviviality  of  the  company.  I'm  just  in  grand  spirits  the  xicht— oome, 
here's  an  extempore  lilt. 

Air, — Whistle,  and  TU  come  to  ye,  my  Lai* 

1. 

If  e'er  you  would  be  a  brave  fellow,  young  man. 
Beware  of  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow,  young  man  ; 

If  ye  wud  be  stranff, 

And  wish  to  write  uing. 
Come  join  wi'  the  lads  that  get  mellow,  young  man. 
Like  the  crack  o'  a  squib  that  has  fa'cn  on,  young  man. 
Compared  wi'  the  roar  o'  a  cannon,  young  man. 

So  is  the  Whig's  blow 

To  the  pith  that's  below 
The  beard  o'  aula  Geordie  Buchanan,  young  man. 

S. 
I  heard  a  bit  bird  in  the  braken,  young  man. 
It  sang  till  the  Whigs  were  a'  quaking,  young  man. 

And  ay  the  sad  lay 

Was,  Alack  for  the  dav ! 
For  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow's  forsaken,  young  man. 
The  day  is  arriv'd  that's  nae  joking,  young  man ; 
'Tis  vain  to  be  murmuring  and  modung,  young  man : 

A  Whig  may  be  leal. 

But  hell  never  fieht  weel. 
As  lang  as  he  dadds  wi'  a  docken,  young  man. 

3. 

O  wha  wadna  laugh  at  their  capers,  young  roan  ? 
Like  auld  maidens,  fash'd  wi'  tne  vapours,  young  man. 
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We  have  turned  them  adrift 

To  their  very  last  ribift, ' ' 
Thai^B-'imffing'  the  RadUkU  Fapfn,  young  man, ' 
If  ye  wad  hear  tell  o'  their  pii^le>*  young  mani 
Gae  list  the  wee  lurd  in  the  dingle^  young  man ; 

Ita  note  o'  despair^ 

la  sae  loud  in  the  air. 
That  the  windows  of  heaven  play  jing^,  young  man. 

f 

4. 

rU  give  you  a  toast  of  the  auldeat,  young  man ; 
The  loyal  head  ne'er  was  the  catddest,  young  man ; 

"  Our  King  and  hia  Throne, 

Be  his  g^rv  our  own/' 
And  the  last  of  hia  days  aye  the  bauldsst,  ycmng  num.— 
But  as  for  the  loun  that  wad  hector,  young  man. 
And  pit  us  at  odds  wi'  a  lecture,  young  man. 

May  he  dance  cutty-mun, 

Wi' his  neb  to  the  sun. 
And  his  doup  to  the  Genenl  Director,t  young  man. 

NOETH. 

A  perfect  Pistmcci ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue,  and  111  sing  you  ane  o'  the  bonnieat  sangs  you  ever  heard 
in  a'  your  bom  days.  I  dinna  k^  that  I  ever  wrote  a  better  ane  mvsell.  It 
is  by  a  friend  o'  mine— as  yet  an  obscure  man-— Henry  Riddell — ^t'ldier  day 
a  sheiilierd  like  mysell— butnow  a  student. 

Song,  to  ihe  Air  of"  Lwd  Lennov," 

1. 
When  the  ^en  all  is  still,  save  the  stream  from  the  fountain ; 

When  the  shepherd  has  ceased  o'er  the  heather  to  roam ; 
And  the  wail  of  the  plover  awakes  on  the  mountain. 

Inviting  his  love  to  return  to  her  home ; 
There  meet  me,  my  Mary,  adown  by  the  wild-wood. 

Where  violets  and  daisies  sleep  saft  in  the  dew  ; 
Our  bliss  shall  be  sweet  as  the  visions  of  childhood,    . 

And  pure  as  the  heavens'  own  orient  blue. 

2. 
Thy  locks  shall  be  braided  with  pearls  of  the  gloamjng ; 

Thy  cheek  shall  be  fann'd  by  the^breeze  of  the  lawn  ;    . 
The  Angel  of  Love  shall  be  'ware  oi^  thy  coming. 

And  hover  around  thee  till  rise  of  the  dawn. 
O,  Mary !  no  transports  of  Heaven's  decreeing 

Can  equal  the  joys  of  such  meeting  to  me  ; 
For  the  ught  of  thine  eye  is  the  home  of  my  being, 

And  my  soul's  fondest  hopes  are  all  gather'd  to  thee. 

NORTH. 

Beautifiil  indeed,  James— Mr  Riddell  is  a  man  of  much  merit,  and  deserves 
enconngement.  The  verses  on  the  death  of  Bjron,  published  a  week  ago  by 
my  fijend  John  Anderson,  shew  feeling  and  originality.  But  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  beloved  Shepherd,  my  eyes  are  gathering  straws. 


*  Pti^i^— difficulty. 

f  This  is  a  mysterioui  allusion  to  that   part  of  the  town   where  Executions 
t«kc]riaeeL 
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Re'^nier  Ticklbr. 

'     tHBPHBED. 

There's  Harry  Longl^ggi. 

TICK  LB  B* 

I  &lt  somewhat  hungry  ao  long  after  aopper^  and  hatine  detected  t  nrand 
of  heef  in  a  cupboard,  i  cut  off  a  segment  of  a  oirde,  and  naye  been  rnddag 
myself  comfortable  at  the  solitiry  Idteben^flK. 

NOBTH,  (rifftn^.) 

Come  away,  my  young  friend— Giye  me  your  arm,  James.  That  will  do. 
Shepherd— softly,  uowly,  my  dearest  Hogg— -no  better  supfkirter  thin  ^e  tit* 
thor  of  the  Queen's  Wdm. 

BHBFHBRD. 

What  agran  ticker  is  Mr  Ambrose's  dock !  It  beats  like  the  strong,  regular 
pube  of  a  healthy  bouse.  Whirr !  Whirr !  Whirr !  Hesr  till  her  gee'ing  the 
warning.  Ill  just  finish  these  twa  half  tumblers  o'  porter,  and  the  weedrmie 
in  the  bit  blue  noseless  juggy.  As  snre's  death,  it  has  diapped  Three.  Tbe 
lass  that  sits  up  at  the  Harrowll  hse  ^e  to  the  garret,  and  howll  I  getin^ 
{Sus  canit.}-^  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
,  This  ae  ae  ae  night,  £e. 
With  a'  our  daflbi,  we  are  as  sober  as  t&ee  judges  with  double  gowns. 

TICKLEB. 

As  sober ! 

SHBVHBED. 

Dear  me,  Mr  North,  what's  that  in  your  eoat*poueh  ? 
VORTH,  (mbfidens  iUi,\ 

Two  Numbers  of  Maga,  you  dog^  The  Lmiaon  trashery  has  had  hiUurto 
the  stsrt  of  me  in  the  market.  Our  next  Number  is  for  April— «nd  April 
showers  bring  May-flowers. 

Mr  Ambrote  looks  out  in  Mi  mghteagh-'^shing  good  night  with  his  ttiual  mavUf 
'-'ExfmU-^Tickkr  in  advanec^^nd  iVom  Imning  on  th$  Skephtrd, 
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GEN^VBA. 

'TwAs  the  mid  hour  of  night,  in  that  gay  clime 
Where  man  to  sleep  resigns  the  sultry  day. 
And  chides  at  eve  tne  ling'rine  foot  of  Time, 
To  breathe  more  fVeely  with  we  parting  ray : 
'Twas  Venice,  in  her  days  of  boundless  sway 
And  boundless  revelry,  when  her  proud  fleets 
Swept  unresisted  o'er  the  subiect  main. 
When  everv  echo  of  her  marble  streets 
Sent  back  the  Gondolier's  light-hearted  strain. 
Wafting  to  some  gay  scene  of  festive  cheer 
Her  high-born  dame  and  gallant  cavalier. 

'Twas  Carnival,  that  time  of  frantic  glee. 
When  Venice  bore  the  palm,  by  none  denied. 
When  Pleasure's  joyous  pilgrims  flock'd  to  see 
Her  pompous  Senate  doff  its  ermined  pride. 
To  sport  Its  mirth-enfranchised  slaves  beside. 
No  more  his  beads  the  holy  friar  tdld ; 
No  more  the  housewife  plied  her  busy  wheel ; 
The  usurer  forgot  to  count  his  gold; 
The  mendicant  to  whine ;  the  thief  to  steal : 
All  was  release  from  toil,  escape  from  sorrow, 
A  six-weeks'  holiday  that  knew  no  morrow. 

'Twas  in  this  season  of  contagious  glee. 
That  midnight  hour  when  most  o'erflows  its  tide. 
That  brave  Leoni,  late  retum'd  from  sea. 
Received  the  boon  he  prized  o'er  all  beside, 
Foscari's  lovelv  daughter  for  his  bride. 
O  er  the  proua  ancestry  that  lined  Uie  walls 
A  thousand  lamps  their  blaze  of  radiance  threw. 
Music  resounded  through  the  marble  halls. 
And  fairy  dancers  to  the  measure  flew : 
All  shared  Leoni's  joy,  but  those  the  best 
Whom  mutual  love  alike  had  lately  blest. 
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Wag  the  blise  mutual  ?<£nT7't  piercing  eye 
Mark'd  a  Ikht  ck>ud  obicore  Genevra^  brow. 
Her  wakefiU  ear  snrariaed  a  aecret  sigh, 
Thaty  riaingy  atruggled  with  the  marriage  vow ; 
Leoni  mark'd  not ;  all  was  sunshine  now 
Within  a  breast,  where  Love  and  Honour  found 
Congenial  element ;  yet  in  whose  darker  mood 
These  br^t  ones  might  in  deadly  spells  be  bound. 
Pale  doubts  might  haunt,  and  jealous  fiends  intrude. 
But  whetefore  now  ?  Genevra's  ready  foioe. 
Unfaltering,  ratified  ai&ther'a  choice. 

Months  onward  roU'd.    War's  spirit-sdrring  cry 

Alouaed  Lo^ni  from  inglorious  iaae  >^ 

A^n  his  galley's  stem  diipk/d  on  high 

His  gilded  cross,  the  terror  of  the  seas. 

And  gave  his  conqu'rins;  banner  to  the  breexe. 

He  went  reluctant,  for  his  love  was  still 

A  bridmoom's :  while  a  darker,  fiercer  power 

Began  its  subtle  poisons  to  distil : 

This  to  his  brother  at  their  parting  hour 

He  half  imjjarted,  with  mysterious  tone. 

And  bode  him  guard  his  honour  as  his  own. 

There  had  of  late  retum'd  firom  foreign  lands 
One  who  had  loved  Genevra ;  some  would  say 
The  youthfiil  pair  had  plighted  hearts  and  hands. 
Ere  he,  in  quest  of  wealth,  had  ta'en  his  way 
To  those  far  isles  where  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
When  from  his  teil-wom  bark  he  gaily  sprung. 
With  bounding  heart,  upon  the  weU->known  shore, 
'Mid  g^tings  loud,  there  lack'd  not  raf  eo  tongue 
To  whisper  she  he  kted  was  ftee  no  more. 
He  heard  the  tidings  with  uBaltsr'd  mien. 
And  few  durst  judge  what  was,  or  might  hare  been. 

Th^  met,  they  gaaed :  not  Envy's  fiendi^  ken 

Could  ai:^t  that  spoke  of  love  in  him  descry. 

No  cheek  that  fiush'd  and  straight  grew  pale  again. 

Nor  falt'ring  voice,  nor  quick  avertra  eye  ; 

HJa  brow  was  cloudless,  and  his  bearing  high. 

But  on  that  face,  by  nature  cast  to  be 

The  soul's  pellucid  mirror,  hope  and  fear 

Minffled  their  hues  ;  prepared  the  storm  to  see. 

She  had^for  wrath  a  smile,  for  grief  a  tear ; 

But  both  were  fiwaen,  when  Lorenao  cast 

One  cold  unoonsoiotts  glance,  that  cancell*d  all  the  past. 

]7ro|n  Herculaneum's  dusky  nsine  restored, 
There  stands  in  gay  Parthenope's  rich  balls 
A  Gladiator,  who,  his  fiuthless  sword 
Unconscimia  dropping,  nXU  Us  su^tleai  balls, 
Unproatrate  dies,  andstiffens  ere  he  fidUs. 
Thus  stood,' each  limb  benumb'd  with  icy  chin, 
Scom'a  wither'd  victim,  struck  with  deadUer  smart. 
For  swords  are  mercifvd,  and  quickly  kill. 
While  scorn's  barb'd  arrow  raaklss  in  the  heart. 
The  healing  fount  within  was  sear'd  and  dried. 
And  grief's  sole  luxury,  a  tear,  deakd ! 


Yet  they  had  err^d,  who  doeni'd  thit  Itfftt  bttd  flhaK 
In  siu^l  that  caU'd  or  diecTd  thfti  Utterleur; 
Together  reared  beMtdi  «Be  parmc'a  eare^ 
Her  father^e  ward  had  bean  to  chfldhood  dear. 
And  ftianddiip'B  earheat  glow  had  kindled  here ; 
Bat  when,  in  riaing  manhood,  Cnpid  atole 
Young  Friendahi]^  gviae,  to  breathe  a  aofter  name. 
He  wmce  no  edio  in  Genenm'a  aoid.— 
Yet  she  was  woman^-^ttud  the  boyish  flame. 
Her  yet  nnhonour^d  ahrine'a  lliat  totiye  fire> 
She  amiling  ehid,  nor  harahly  bade  expire. 

Oh !  balefol  demon,  call  thee  as  we  wiD, 

Malice,  Coquetry,  Sport,  or  anght  beside. 

That  teachest  beauty  with  inhuman  skill 

To  fan  Ae  terv  hope  flhe  aeems  to  chide, — 

To  prize  the  ncttm,  vet  the  suit  deride ! 

Oh !  emel  too,  though  less  allied  to  blame. 

Insidious  Pity  i  who  forbeai^st  to  pour 

Those  healhig  waters  on  a  hopeless  flame 

That  rouse  the  ahivering  daTO  to  dream  no  more— 

Thine  was  the  weakness  of  Genevra's  heart. 

She  fox^d  to  wounds  and  left  th'  envenom'd  dart 

Time  onward  roll'ds  Lorenso's  pasrion  grew 
In  fearful  strength,  with  erery  fibre  twin'd 
Of  a  stem  nature,  that  no  medium  knew, 
-  With  ev'ry  woridng  of  a  master  mind. 
With  ev^ry  hope  of  dawmn^  Ufe  oombinM. 
Pity  gave  piaoe  to  »we ;  Genevra's  eye 
Suok  beneath  passion's  half  terrific  blaze ; 
She  durst  not  with  a  single  word  destroy 
TlielearM  fkbric  she  had  help'd  to  raise ; 
Thus,  hoping  aid  from  unforeseen  event. 
She  heard  in  silence,  which  he  deem'd  assent. 

Fortune  soon  farour'd,  «s  too  oft  ahe  will. 

When  into  devious  paths  at  first  we  stray. 

To  plunge  us  in  their  mazes  deeper  still. 

Then  drag  us  trembling  back  to  open  day. 

And  strew  with  thorns  our  long  repentant  way. 

Or  feaxa  parental  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

Or  caxea  paternal  for  his  dow'rless  ward. 

Bade  old  Foscari  to  «  distant  land 

The  youth  consigD,  in  Friendshiij's  faith&il  guard. 

Ne'er  to  return  till  Fortune  on  him  smiled. 

And  Fate,  moie  nobly,  matchM  Foseari's  child. 

Now  came  the  parting ;  since  Ac  mortal  blow 
Which  our  first  erring  parents  tau^t  to  part. 
How  has  that  word  become  a  wtNrd  of  woe ; 
A  knell  fUneieal  to  (fie  human  heart. 
Which  in  each  othei^'s  arms  makes  lovers  start ! 
«  Xxnrenzo's  angiush  none  but  lovers  know, 
(Or  plants  uprooted,  if  perchance  ihey  feel,) 
Genevra's  tears  bv  Friendship  taught  to  flow. 
Delusive  served  those  bitter  pangs  to  heal. 
For  now,  if  ever,  she  forbore  to  pain 
The  Exile,  who  might  ne'er  return  agam. 
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Blinded  by  lofe^  by  pity  thus  deoeited. 

The  youth  departed  ;  every  fibre  strung 

To  deeds  of  enterprise  yet  unachiey'd ; 

N<>r  while  Genem  to  his  bosom  clung, 

Miss'd  he  the  yow  that  came  not  from  her  tongue. 

His  fVeely  flowed ;  by  loye  himself  he  swore. 

Soon  to  return  the  loyely  prize  to  daim. 

Whose  thought  should  cheer  him  on  that  foreign  show. 

And  goad  to  many  a  deed  of  loftiest  fame ; 

By  soft  compassion  now  herself  beguiled. 

She  thought  she  loved,  and  on  the  enthusiast  smiled. 

Oh  I  Absence  !  skiU'd  to  lend  to  those  we  love, 

A  fairy  charm  which  bids  us  love  them  more  ; 

Errors  to  soften  and  defects  remove. 

No  less  is  thine,  and  mellowing  light  to  pour 

On  those  dark  ^ades,  which  most  displeased  before. 

If  on  the  midnight  couch  for  one  to  sigh 

Then  tempest-tost  upon  th'  inconstant  main. 

Half  wet  with  tears  to  feel  the  opening  eye 

Whisper  a  pray'r,  then  sleep,  and  dream  again ; 

If  this  be  love,  as  the  fond  maiden  deem'd, 

Lorenzo  was  beloved,  and,  waking  thus,  she  dream'd. 

Till,  like  the  regal  orb  tliat  mocks  at  mom. 

The  puny  glimmering  of  each  vanish'd  star ; 

Like  the  big  thunder,  which,  in  mutter'd  scorn. 

Derides  the  pigmy  sounds  of  human  war ; 

Like  the  huge  Alps,  whi&  even  though  view'd  from  far 

To  fairy  hillocks  sink  each  mountain's  pride. 

Thus,  dread  enchanter  !  Love  at  lengtn  arose. 

Sweeping  into  oblivion  all  beside. 

Forgotten  joys,  and  unremember'd  woes. 

Making  the  past  a  Uank,  the  present  Heaven, 

While  to  the  future  not  a  thought  was  given. 

For  once  'twas  his,  in  those  despotic  knds. 

Where  oft  his  sports  are  cruel,  and  where  still 

He  makes  sad  havoc,  pairing  hearts,  not  hands, 

A  youthful  bosom's  wishes  to  fulfil. 

And  with  a  father's,  blend  a  daughter'^  will. 

While  in  Leoni's  wedUi,  and  power,  and  race, 

Foscari,  all  he  aim'd  at,  could  descry, 

Genevra  raark'd  the  warrior's  martial  grace. 

Gazed  on  his  ''  lion  port  and  eagle  eye," 

Till,  half  adoring  all  the  hero  there. 

She  scarce  believed  such  lot  was  hers  to  share. 

Why,  tell  in  puny  strains  how  heroes  woo, 
When  he,  who  nature's  every  key  possest. 
Long  since  unfolded  to  th'  enchanted  view. 
Each  pure  recess  of  Desdemona's  breast ! 
Perils  with  her  were  charms,  which  all  the  rest 
That  niggard  fate  denied  the  Moor,  supplied. 
Then  here,  where  nature  on  her  favourite  son 
Lavish'd  her  gifts  with  all  a  mother's  pride. 
What  marvel  if  the  maid  were  doubly  won. 
And  love  achiev'd  what  glory  had  begun  ? 


Soon  e$imh,  (as  athering  Id  a  mounifUl  Uy, 
With  joy's  deloiive  iiiiue>  erewhile  I  mmg,) 
The  gorgeoas  pageant  of  diat  nuptial  day  ; 
MethinlU)  I  said^  a  cloud  of  sadness  hung 
O'er  the  fur  bride,  and  while  the  chspcd  rung 
With  the  proud  titles  of  the  wedded  pair. 
Another  name,,  unbidden,  mingled  there. 
High  swell'd  her  heart  with  more  than  maiden  fears : 
And  when,  escaping  from  their  band  of  gold. 
Pearls  (which  to  fancy's  eye  still  presage  teurs) 
From  her  gay  sone  in  rich  profusion  loll'd. 
Looks  were  exchanged,  which  future  sorrows  told. 

But  what  were  omens  in  an  hour  like  this  ? 
The  pearls  were  gather'd  and  the  tears  forgot, 
'Mid  greetings  loud,  and  gratulating  kiss. 
While  love  will  paint,  and  fate,  relentless,  blot 
All  those  fond  yisions  of  unclouded  bliss. 
Yet  theirs  was  all  that  mortal  cup  could  hold. 
Till  Venice  call'd  her  noblest  son  to  arms. 
And  bade  his  slurob'ring  banner  be  unroU'd. 
Then,  as  he  tore  him  from  those  matdiless  charms. 
His  land's  dark  poison  wak'd  in  vain  alarms. 

He  was  of  Italy,  where  lore  has  fears 

That  all  o'ershadow  even  his  Heaven  of  smiles ; 

He  was  of  Italy,  where  jealous  ears 

Too  long  have  drunk  the  tale  of  woman's  wiles ; 

Youth's  prime  was  past,  he  fear'd  unequal  years 

Might  soon  dissolve  the  spell  which  love  had  flung 

O'er  one  so  gay,  so  beautiful,  so  young. — 

So  one  fell  moment  to  the  demon's  power 

That  haunts  his  country,  he  his  soul  resign'd. 

And  to  his  brother's  hand  in  evil  hour 

A  noiseless  messenger  of  death  consign'd, — 

''  Cherish  her  faithfid ;  faithless  let  her  die ;" 

He  mutter'd  brief,  and  fled,  nor  brook'd  reply. 

How  fared  the  gentle  widow'd  one,  bereaved 

Of  all  her  bosom's  joy  ?— The  dove  may  tell. 

Who  ne'er  more  sadly,  innocently  grieved — 

Oh  !  had  the  pearls  which  from  her  cestus  fell 

Foretold  these  tears  alone,  it  had  been  well. 

But  just  as  in  an  April  smile  she  drest 

Her  beauteous  cheek,  where  dew-drops  still  would  lie. 

As  half  abash'd,  like  some  long-banisVd  guest. 

Youth's  genial  fire  rekindled  in  her  eye. 

Sorrows  arose  which  roock'd  love's  parting  pain, 

And  tears  were  shed,  whose  fount  ne'er  dried  i^in. 

Yes !  I  have  told  how,  unforeseen,  retnm'd 

Her  ardent  lover  from  the  distant  west. 

With  laurels  crown'd,  by  rapid  conquest  eam'd. 

Of  ample  wealth,  now  valueless,  possest,— 

Ice  onliis  brow,  but  £tna  in  his  breast ! 

It  had  been  hard  to  meet,  from  eyes  that  bcam'd 

With  passion  once,  the  with'ring  glance  of  scorn ; 

Yet  love  she  feared,  and  safer  thus  she  deem'd. 

Jut  when  each  virtue  which  life's  earlv  mom 

Fondly  disclosed,  blighted  and  scathed  she  view'd. 

Conscience  would  whisper,  and  remorse  intrude. 
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tn  ihoie  nme  hallt  wlien  childhood's  oomiy  bosrs, 

*Mid  infimt  8portB,  they  jojoiuly  beguiled. 

Where  o'er  one  task  tbeir  ^onthfUl  pow'n  they  pMcd, 

While,  all  unoonidoiu  whidi  the  &70iir'd  ehild. 

Upon  them  lx>th  one  mcioui  nutat  amiledf 

£y'n  there,  now  madobn'd  bv  his  hopes  reversed, 

liorenio  sought  to  quench  e  nopeless  flame, 

'Mid  ofgies  wild,  and  rerelnes  aeeorst. 

In  passion's  wreck  involving  life  and  fiune. 

Of  youth,  wealth,  talents  spent,  to  purdiase  hell, 

All  Venice  rung-«*To  one  it  seem'd  a  kneU. 

-  Sleep  fled  her  couch ;  ev'n  for  her  bosom's  lord 
Scarce^durst  th'  aoenstora'd  orisons  aseend  ; 
Accusing  Bends,  and  demon  shapes  abhonr'd. 
Their  cruel  mockeries  with  die  pniy'r  woold  idend. 
And  thank  her  for  the  ruin  of-*«  friend. 
She  struggled,  till  she  hesrd  that  aged  nurse 
,    Whose  hcmd  their  infant  steps  had  often  led. 
On  her  lost  darling  ino^irecate  a  cuiae. 
"  Oh  curse  him  not !"  in  agony  she  said, 
*'  Lest  thou  devote  a  dearer,  gniltier  beftd." 

Her  tale  was  told ;  old  Bianca  stoop'd  to  kiss 
The  burning  chec^  that  on  her  bosom  lay: 
'^  Methinks,"  she  cried, ''  contrition  deep  as  this 
Might  melt  ev'n  yon  stem  heart  in  tears  away."-^ 
*'  Think'st  thou  f --'twas  even  thus  I  had  to  say. 
Till  to  that  injured  one,  these  lips  have  made 
The  poor  atonement,— <di  I  delay'd  too  long ; 
Till  at  his  feet  these  bended  knees  have  pray'd 
For  Heav'n's  fimiveness  of  our  mutual  wrong. 
No  other  pray'r  Siiese  goilty  lips  can  frame. 
Nor  seek  that  pardon  holy  men  proclaim. 

'^  Oh !  mlg^t  my  penitence  prevaO  with  Heaven, 

His  better  angel  once  again  to  send. 

My  erring  brother  to  my  vows  be  given, 

And  the  lost  lover  be  again  a  friend  I— 

Wilt  thou  not,  Bianca,  thine  assistance  lend  ?" 

Who  could  refuse  ?-*thoiigh  cautious  age  foresaw 

A  thousand  perils  in  the  dubiMis  plan-<- 

Observant  menials,  custom's  rigid  law. 

And  that  proud  way wazdness  m  iiguxfid  man, 

Which  ever  bids  him,  when  bis  haurt  has  bled. 

On  some  fond  heart  rekntless  vengeance  shed. 

But  pity  triumph'd,  and  a  place  was  found, 

Whose  sacred  predncta  might  forbid  ahum ; 

While,  meeting  thus  on  consecrated  ground. 

Religion's  self  migbt  lend  to  grief  a  cnarm. 

Virtue  to  rouse,  and  passion  to  disarm. 

One  convent-guden,  then,  to  Venice  gave 

Sole  taste  of  Natmre's  nniverssl  hues — 

Sole  spot,  whose  gfeen  was  1»%fater  than  the  wave. 

Where  Ev'nhig,  not  in  vmn,  might  weep  her  dewi  ;— 

There,  by  Bianca  wam'd,  at  dewy  eve 

Would  a  benignant  friar  the  erriug  pair  receive. 


WlMl  were  Loienao'i  tlioii|ditf|  wIim  Ae  who  oft 
Had  o'er  his  cradk  biCAthed  fa^  y«|per  hytta. 
In  twilight  aoog^t  hinif  and,  in  Mwnta  aoft. 
Saluted,  and  with  amdowgue  and  diaa,  > 

Explored  the  son-burnt  ditk,  and  roos^iai'd  Umb. 
She  told  her  enmnd^— thou^  tfae  smile  that  surled 
His  lip  disdainfnlj  as  the  snit  he  heaid» 
Was  that  of  Eblis  o'er  a  ruin'd  world. 
Yet  he  denied  not ;  for  his  boeon  stin^d 
With  many  &  cruel  passion,  deeming  HesT'n 
Had  heard  his  only  pray'r,  and  irengeanoe  giTen. 

In  de^  disguise,  through  many  an  alley's  maae. 

They  sought  the  garden,  hq^ng  thus  to  shun 

The  bosy  multitiMe's  inqntnog  gsie, 

Thronging  the  gay  canals  at  set  of  sun  ; 

This  they  eocaped ;— yet  were  they  jnark'd  by  dne. 

Long  ere  the  hour,  Oenevra  at  ike  thrine 

Of  nenitaiee  her  soul  had  meekly  pour'd^ 

Ana  risen  from  the  colloquy  divine 

With  heart  ren?ed,  and  oonfidenoe  reitort^ 

Yet,  from  the  first  faint  grating  of  the  lock. 

Her  Boul  reooil'd,  as  from  an  eiffthquafce  ahock. 

Who  shall  describe  their  meeting?— th<7  had  met 

Once  only  since  his  hopes  were  loet  in  air-^ 

Had  met,  where  hundreds  meet,  where  eyes  were  let 

To  watch  each  trace  of  passfen  lingering  there. 

And  oouriM^e  had  been  gather'd  from  deapur  1 

But  now  tney  met,  whoe,  aave  th'  Omniscient  eye 

Of  Heav'n,  none  witneu'd ;  for  the  pitying  friar. 

And  aged  weeping  nuise,  though  hor'iing  nigh. 

Felt  awe,  that  bade  them  half  apart  retire* 

liorenso  gaaed-*-but  not  unalter  d  now  ; 

Thrice  the  bkxid  flush'd,  and  thrice  fosook  his  brow. 

She  also  gaied;  and  one  brief  gknce  reveal'd 

Strange  deiobtion— not  the  lapse  of  time. 

Slow  undermining  many  a  youthfrd  grace. 

But  passion's  havoc,  energies  sublime 

Prevented,  wild  debauch,  incipient  crime  I 

She  look'd  no  more,  nor  he :  but,  aa  he  stood 

With  face  averted,  and  with  bearing  high, 

A  8(^  and  silver  voice  his  haughtier  mood 

Sudden  invaded,  while  th'  unbidden  sigh 

That  was  its  echo,  and  convulsive  start, 

Show'd  it  had  touch'd  some  chord  within  the  heart. 

'' Hear  me,  Lorenso  I  for  mysdf  I  aak 
Nor  love  extinct,  nor  forfeited  esteem  ; 
Mine  is  an  humbler,  and  a  holier  taak* 
Foraotten  be  our  youth's  deluiive  dream. 
And  ours  its  mutual  errors  to  redeem* 
Yet  not  foKOtten,  ere  I  be  forgiven  1 
Nor  deem  tne  sufifering  haa  aim  been  thine. 
Not  flingly  hearts,  once  dear,  can  thus  be  riven  : 
And  thy  lost  peace  has  been  the  wreck  of  mine ! 
If  thy  proud  heart  a  victim  can  relieve. 
Look  on  my  faded  form,  and  thoult  believe ! 
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''  Once  thou  did'it  look  on  nie^  and  though  in  scorn, 

While  oonidenoe  home  the  rankling  arrow  sped. 

Thine  eye's  reproachful  silence  might  he  home. 

But  not  thy  life's  wild  lawlessness,  which  shed 

Avenging  nres  upon  my  guiltier  head. 

I  knew  thee  noble  once,  and  the  sad  thought 

Of  what  thou  art,  and  what  thine  andent  line. 

In  dreams  has  oft  our  common  parent  brought 

To  ask, '  Genevra,  is  the  havoc  thine  }' 

By  thee  unshriven,  to  scare  these  fiends  away, 

I  can  but  weep,  my  lips  refuse  to  pray. 

**  But  I  can  suffi*r,  and  the  meed  is  due— > 

Forgiven  or  unforgiven,  not  here  I  stand 

A  s^sh  suppliant ;  'tis  for  thee  I  sue. 

Thou  !  of  proud  Negris'  line,  and  thus  unmann'd 

Bv  wayward  transfer  of  a  woman's  hand ! 

Toou  I  old  Foscari's  nursling,  and  no  breesse 

Of  high  ambition  swell  thy  flagging  sail ! 

Thou !  son  of  Venice,  and  in  worse  than  ease, 

Content  to  listen  to  her  glory's  tale ! 

Thou  j  rear'd  in  innocence,  in  virtue  nursed, 

Both  worlds  despising^  and  of  both  accursed. 

**  Oh  !  by  the  cradle  which  we  both  have  presi— 
By  all  the  joys  that  childhood  could  partake — 
Bv  the  fond  pressure  of  one  mother's  breast— 
If  not  for  thine,  oh  \  for  that  dearer  sake, 
Lorenzo  J  I  adjure  thee  to  awake ! 
life  yet  has  years,  too  precious  to  be  cast. 
Like  orient  pearls,  before  yon  brutd  crew ; — 
Life  yet  has  joys,  which  memozj  of  the  past 
Shall  cancel,  as  the  sunbeam  dnnks  the  dew ;— ^ 
Life  yet  has  duties,  and  beyond  there  lie 
Fields  unexplored,  of  all  unclouded  sky ! 

**  There  thou  and  I,  by  sorrow  purified,  - 

Perchance  may  meet,  and  at  the  ordeal  smile, 

Foscari's  pupil,  and  Leoni's  bride, 

Together  float  on  some  ethereal  isle. 

And  brare  Leoni  pleased  look  on  the  while. 

Here  we  must  part ;  but  not  till  thou  hast  bent 

That  haughty  head  in  acquiescence  mild. 

Till  that  proud  heart,  now  passion- steel'd,  relent 

In  all  the  yielding  softness  of  a  child ! 

Methinks  they  do ! — Oh,  pitying  Heaven,  be  thine 

The  miracle— the  grateful  wonder  mine." 

Yes  I  as  some  giant  column  first  betrays 
The  coming  earthquake's  mysteries  yet  unfelt. 
As  in  the  last  dread  conflagration's  blase. 
The  all-enduring  rocks  themselves  shall  melt — 
Lorenzo  soften'd,  as  Genevra  knelt. 
One  big  tear  roU'd  where  tear  had  never  been — 
One  stubborn  knee  was  bended  at  her  side — 
One  pure  brief  kiss  of  peace  exchanged  between 
The  injured  lover  and  repentant  bride. 
The  hisr  approaching,  blest  the  prostrate  pair^ 
And  Bianca  knelt  in  ecstasy  of  prayer. 
9    . 
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Oh»  human  joy !  wliy  ait  thou  doom'd  to  be 
Still  tearful,  and  of  fUtiire  tears  the  spriog? 
Ohy  Jmoaii  Hope !  when  ahall  we  nearer  aee 
Tbj  charms  that  mock  na,  UMrelittC  on  the  wing? 
Oh,  human  Penitence !  why  doea  thy  altng 
Linger  ao  oft,  when  God  and  nan  have  ahed 
Abaohrinff  unetioo  on  the  guilty  head? 
Joy  beainrd  all  radiant  through  Gcoevra'a  tean» 
Hope  smiled  dehnive  on  Lorenao'a  yeara, 
Meek  Penltenoe  eflboed  eadi  former  alsin. 
But  Joy,  and  Hope^aad  Feniteaoe,  were  vifa* 

The  stem  Ansehno,  still  his  taiothei^s  bride 

Had  mark'd  with  been  and  anxioua  scrutiny ; 

Lorenio's  early  low,  and  reckless  pride. 

Had  heard,  had  aeen,  and  every  aeonet  mf^ 

Of  penitenee  to  lingoing  lore  aacribed— 

IVhen  consdenoe  on  Gcnevra's  cheek  inscribed 

Its  harrowing  record,  then  he  deem'd  ahe  grieved 

For  a  loat  lover ;  and  when  all  relieved 

By  yon  blest  interview,  her  smile  retum'd. 

He  (who  their  meecing  knew)  with  ind^nation  bura'd. 

Fate,  cruel  power,  whose  aid  so  oft  is  lent 

To  sanctify  some  dse  unhallow'd  deed, 

Ansehno's  all-unwonted  footatepa  sent. 

Where  he  b^eld  the  nurse  Lorenao  lead 

nrouf^  darkling  path*— of  nroof,  what  fiuther  need  ? 

He  mark'd  the  how,  and  witn  Genevra's  fut 

Reviving  charms  oonneeting,  deem'd  it  time 

O'er  ihoie  dark  deeda  a  daricer  veil  to  eaat,  ^ 

And  waah  the  stains  of  foUv  out  with  crime. 

Fame  rumour'd  eoon  Leoni  would  reCnriH- 

AU  muat  eve  then  be  buiied— in  her  urn  I 

In  her  dear  lord's  aporoachintf  presence  blest 
At  a  gay  maa^ue,  sms  revel  ane.had  graced. 
Since  to  her  widow'd  heart  he  had  been  prnt; 
The  poiaon'd  sherbet  slowly  doom'd  to  waato 
Her  beauteoua  form,  to  her  nnconsdous  taate. 
Came  reeommeoded  by  a  brother'^  hand. 
She  drank,  all  smiling— while  a  sudden  diill 
Stole  o'er  the  avenger,  who  could  scarce  withstand 
That  presage  dire  of  unimagined  ill, 
IVhich  shook  even  then  his  unrelenting  soul. 
And  halfwmpdl'd  to  drain  the  unfinished  bowL 

Scarce  had  the  insidious  potion  dimm'd  the  firs 
Of  one  bright  f^bnce,  or  stolen  one  rose  awaj 
From  her  fair  cheek,  when  Fame,  het  proudest  lyie^ 
Strung  to  a  yet  unmatdi'd  victorioua  liqf — ^ 
And  Venice  to  Leoni  owed  the  day  I 
The  hero  came— the  tapt'roua  taij  poured 
Its  thousands  to  the  Udo ;  Doges  there^ 
In  reverence  deep  theirjpUded  ^ey  moorU 
Where  wns  Genevra?  I)id  she  not  repair 
T6  that  blest  scenes  whieh  ev'ry  pang  repaid  ? 
No--on  a  mortal  oomk  the  tufering  bride  waa  1«4- 
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.  NotbngtlithttibtndliiiM^d--->-Mkept«is'd 
*  Thitnigb  gfitterlag  barlQi  niB  gondoU'i  fwift  fhiTf 

Twas  netr  that  hoar  of  midnight  which  fint  hM 

Him  nith  Geo^vra's  hand,— that  tory  day 

Of  opming  CiniiYal>  io  madly  gay : 

Now  doatny  lo ;  fbr  with  bia  gloiy  vaxm 

The  grand  canal'a  dacp  oehoaa ;  and  baftra 

Hia  priiierfy  palaoo  many  a  minstrel  aang 

Joy  to  Leoni  I^He  eouid  boar  no  novo ; 

"Wildly  he  ruah'd  along  tba  mai%la  atair, 

Half-ahndd'tiog  to  behold  bia  bmfacr  there. 

To  the  dread  tife  Anaehno'a  Tiaage  told 

Words  could  add  Htde,  falling  on  an  ear 

Almoat  aa  that  of  deadi,  anconadona  cold. 

Which  bad  lio  more  to  ask,  no  mora  to  hear. 

Henceforth  estranged  alike  from  hope  or  fear. 

Rooted  be  stood-^tiU,  by  the  joyoua  shoat 

Of  midtttodea  aroused,  waa  seen  to  mab, 

like  some  bright  tiaion,  from  her  chamber  out 

The  fiur  Genevra ;  Jofn  deceitful  flush 

ManAiw  her  cheek,---w]|h  eostaayli  wild  ary. 

She  sunk  into  hia  arms,  and  cried,  "  Here  let  ma  die  V* 

How  felt  Leoni  f'— *fiTenr  wrong  forgot. 

In  aool-felt  pity,  Ibr  a  thing  ao  iUr, 

So  fleeting;  to  reverse  whose  bapleaa  lot 

WotUa  had  been  given ;-— while  lifis  vet  lingered  there. 

Even  suilty,  she  had  daim'd  bia  tend'neat  care ; 

But,  drouth  that  night  of  fitfrd  asony, 

When  oft  life's  waning  bmp  would  nigh  expire, 

On  him,  on  him  alone,  her  glaaing  eye 

Fond  rested,  while,  at  times,  ita  kinoUng  Are 

Sooke  bve  in  death  unconqner'd  ;^could  it  feign  ?-^ 

llie  doubt  waa  madness— name  it  not  again ! 

At  lenstb,  auch  atrnggle  past,  aa  even  to  view 
In  guilt  were  fearfruTblesaed  respite  came; 
Death  atreteh'd  hia  leaden  aceptre  to  aubdne 
Corporeal  patiga,  while,  fwm  the  feeble  ftame, 
Half-aeverM,  briffbter  glow'd  th'  ethcrid  flamo. 
It  waa  an  awfbl  hour  f  — With  opening  dawn 
Struggled  the  niabt»1amp'a  melancholy  nj ; 
'  Even  Bianca'a  aelf,  to  wlMp  unchedt'd,  wnhdrawn. 
Alone,  within  hia  aima,  htt  victim  lay ! 
Blaneh'dwaathewanior'aeheekl  howwdeomethM  • 
Had  been  even  carnage  yeU,  and  abrieka  of  auffinring  naen  f 

After  kmg  honra  <a  silenee^  ikintly  brake 

By  daah  ^oara,  or  mirth'a  expiring  atrain. 

In  accents  weak,  yatdear,  the  aufiteer  apAa: 

«'  I  thank  thee.  Heaynr  shoadd,  '«if  aimgth 

Conadence  to'hghten  of  ita  only  stdn."^ 

Oh  1  could  it  be  reUef  a  tde  to  bear. 

Of  ffuflt  and  diame,  fWmi  Upa  ao  youHg  and  Ikir, 

And  to  a  huaband'a  heart  P-^Yes,  with  tiie  tar 

Of  miadueoted  vengeance  turking  then ; 

Tot  hiafinct  bade  hfrn,  aa  aha  anoko  of  state, 

mioae  acma  withdilw,  where  she  till  then  had  bin. 


"  Brief  nuiftt  I  he,  Leoni!  oh^  how  Yoath 

And  all  itf  ^)lliM  ihanM  Ow  cnii^h  of  wot  I 

Suffice  ity  I  was  bved,  and  modc'd  ihe  truth 

Of  one  whoae  aoul  was  min^  with  idle  «bow 

Of  anawflriag  kindneaa  xninQ  oould  never  know. 

He  went— how  unbelofed  I  never  gaeai'd» 

Till  I  aaw  the&r-^Then  aak'd  the  voice  withiQ« 

*  If  thua  to  love  he  exquisitely  blest* 

Hew  deeply,  dacklv  do  the  miauled  sin?' 

Yet  Conscience'  self  was  kiird.  whm  thou  weri  mghr^ 

(My  aonl'a  befevtd^  icatrain  thiaiio«y  I) 

''  l^hilrtfaon  wort  with  me;,  earth  waaheav^nahate; 
But  thoo  wert  aunnnon'd,  and  the  partLogpainn 
The  Ibara  of  afaatfioe,  all  the  panipi  of  lovoj 
Brooc^t  hia,  the  injured^  to  my  thouf^U  anin* 
He  oame;  and  in  his  looks  wave  proud  disdauw 
And  stem  indifferenoe;  woidd  it  nad  been  so 
Within ;  but  there  waa  madjoesaj  and  a  train 
Of  fearftil  thenghtSj  and  revels  wild  to  show 
Reeover'd  freedom ;  while  the  rsnkling  chain 
Of  love  mfemUeedt  with  Vice's  gpUing  yoke. 
Gnaw  andlylink'd^I  knelt,  and  both  wei«  broke ! 

'' Leoni  1  doat  thou  bUme  me  ?  We  had  fed 
From  the  same  cup  in  infimcy,  in  youth 
Ftrom  the  same  book  the  self-same  lesaon  wad; 
I  lorsd  him  aa  a  brodiier;  and  the  truth 
Of  his  ill-stair'd  affiaction— nay«  good  sooth. 
If  now  these  Jeslous  pangs  thy  boaom  tear. 
What  hadat  thou  £Blt,  had  I  been  false  to  2!Im  f^ 
**  And  wert  thou  not  ?«-Genevn^  wilt  thou  swear  }** 
"  Yea!  by  that  Hmv'n  where  soon  I  hope  to  be.** 
''  Then  by  that  hell  which  yawna  for  me,  'twaa  / 
Who  muraer'd  thee  i^Forgive  me  ere  I  die." 

Ha  said— «nd  ere  the  trembling  arm  of  death 
Could  make  its  feeble  effort,  aim'd  the  blow. 
Whose  kindly  office  bade  their  parting  breath 
Together  mingle.-^To  the  scene  of  woe, 
Bianca^  enterioff,  found  him  lying  low 
At  hia  Genevnoi  J&et,  wUh  bosom  bare. 
The  fatal  swocd  half-buried  in  his  breast  ;— 
Her  hands  were  dasp'd  in  attitude  of  pray'r ; 
Her  form  half-raised  with  him  she  loved  to  rest ; 
AnselbDao,  abudderingf  gai^e  the  injured  dead 
4  9utiud.gyi^e;  then  to  a  qloister  fled. 

Whom  met  he  there  ?  T^ho  from  that  murd'roos  hand^ 
:    After  sad  years,  should  cowl  and  topsure  chum? 

Irfnepso  I^long  the  bulwark  of  his  land--" 
..He  rar  Genevra  fought,  enduring  Fame. 
Bpt  even,  at  length,  the  ma^c  of  her  name  '  .-     '  ^ 

Grew  ppwerless  to  arouse  hmi  to  the  atrife*  .  **,  - 

Hi*  Heart  had  twice  been  shipwreck'd,  and  the  chord  ..  ,, 

Too  rudely  sqapt,  which  anchors  us  to  life. 
...    So  to  hia  country  he  beoueath'd  his  sword. 
And  in  ihe  convent  garden  slept  ere  long 
WtA  her  he  loved,  and  him  who  did  her  wrong ! 
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Thbu  hat  tearody  been  a  good 
book  (in  EiHdiih)  pttUiahed  for  a  great 
manjyeonback,  about  Portugal.  Mr 
Hwphj  wrote,  who  waa  an  ardiitect, 
and  a  aad,  heavy,  erudite  bnaineoa  be 
madei^it;  with  nice  admeafurementa, 
and  tennaof  art,  and  longquotatbna, 
aa  befitted  bia  calling,  from  the  daarioB. 
Then  came  a  aoldier  or  two,  leta  tedi- 
ous, because  less  prepente ; — ^bvt  your 
aoldier-anthor  always  leaves  too  in  a 
dilemma.  If  be  knows  anything  of 
his  profession,  then  he  erams  yon  to 
the  Tery  mussle  with  words,  of '*  line," 
and ''  Mcge,"  and ''  fbrtifioation ;"  and 
if  he  knows  not  this,  c^rfet,  he  knows 
nothing— beyond  where  the  bad  wine 
uaed  to  be  sold,  or  perhaps  where 
Miss  Somebody  or  other,  the ''  Opera 
danosr"  lived.  Moreover,  there  be 
rogues  in  scarlet,  who  fill  you  their 
oommon-phMe  book  with  an  utter  ^a* 
regard  of  ordinary  caution !  never  dia* 
tingttishing,  even  by  a  marginal  note, 
entriea  made  drunk  firom  thoae  (if 
any)  put  hi  when  sober;  whereas, 
independent,  God  wot,  of  gin  and 
water,  there  be  occasions  when  to  see, 
is  not,  of  necessity,  to  understand.  So 
that,  military  lucubratvms  being  near- 
ly aU,  except  a  rew  comments  ea  nw- 
MtuUj  that  we  had,  or  seemed  likeiy  to 
have,  concerning  the  *'  Peninsula ' — 
half-«-doaen  remarks  put  down  upon 
paper  by  Mr  Matthews,  while  be  had 
the  colic,  and  a  makeweight  sheet  or 
so  thrown  in  bj  Mr  Twiss,  and  one  or 
two  other  wnter%  to  eke  out  their 
Toura  in  Spain,— we  became  ^te 
elated  whm  we  heard,  six  months 
ago,  that  Providence  was  raising  up 
MnBaiUie,  m  <'  Lisbon,"  fbr  our  le- 
lief. 

**  Ladies  never  should  meddle  with 
pohtiGs"— t)iis  is  one  of  the  soundest 
truths  that  Lady  Morgan  ever  utter- 
ed. But,  on  every  other  subject,  they 
write  deUghtfiilly— we  like  diem  best 
in  the  ''  Bamabottom"  style  upon 
st^tfatioB.  There  is  such  a  facetious 
fiuility  at  piitting  every  point  the 
wrong  way  always,  about  your  female 
voyager;  and  such  a  devoted  anxiety, 
no  matter  what  the  question  or  the 


occasion,  toinstvuct I  Andibrflneedom! 
— C«ssr,  who  could  have  dictated  four 
chapters,  to  four  eompoaiion  at  onoe! 
—Pshaw!—'*  Prance,"—"  Italy,"— 
*' lisbon,"— they  would  have  been 
oti<  while  he  waa  ihildting  of  titlea  fiar 
them! 

But  all  tiiia  advanlsge  ia  pecnlkr  to 
ladies  who  write  statistics :  md  fidb 
them  entlreiy  as  sooii  as  they  oet  to 
poUtica.  (We  tecntion  this  o^nion  of 
Lady  Mavgui's  again,  because  she  lays 
it  down  very  strongly,  and  her  ex- 
perience is  undoubted^)  It  la  not 
that  they  are  apt  to  make  mistskca  id 
such  matters;  beesuse— «nyfi»t  that 
they  do  mistake  in  one  piaoe,  they 
usually  contradict  again  in  aome  other. 
Nor  is  it  that  their  politics  alwayarm 
one  way — the  pretty  ereaturea !— -mdew 
lioety  into  opposition ;  becaoae  the  case 
of  the  tailor's  wife,  who  waa  found 
against  the  stream,  after  ahe  had 
drowned  heiadf,  poor  soul  I  haa  pnnv- 
ed  Aat  to  be  a  natural  infirmi^.  Bui 
what  we  object  to  about  femsle  poli- 
tics, is  the  traste  of  talent  which  ancii 
discttssion  occaslons--lips  only  kissed 
for  talking  about  the  preaervation  of 
constitutions,  which  might  haveheon 
heard,  upon  Uie  pidding  of  cucnmlMfa* 
with  every  possiUe  gravity  and  miblic 
advantage.  .  Practicsl  utility  n  oar 
olgeet,  which  is  the  reaaon  why  we  - 
never  read  any  part  of  a  parUamcnt* 
ary  report  but  the  division. 

Let  us  all  be  great,— but  cadi  in 
his  "  yocation ;"  on  the  female  de- 
mesne—tiiere  is  room  abundant  to  im- 
prove it,— let  female  power  first  be 
exereiaed.  Let  the  tongue  of  the  om* 
trees  be  still  the  terror  of  the  oooka 
and  housemaids;  and,  where  the  api- 
rit  of  diplomacy  la  fbumd,  let  us  have 
fm  improvement  on  the  subtlety  of  the 
wire  mouse-trap. 

A  taste  for  physici— that  ia  for  giv- 
ing it— may  always  be  indulged  at  the 
hMard  of  tn^  neighbouring  poor ;— to 
the  genius  fbr  finance,  what  could  he  a 
nobler  oWect  dun  a  new  arrsBMnem 
of  the  wasUng-hin?  BMdca,  Lady 
Holland  is  wrong,— the  MtinaSB 
duty  of  woman  is  to  impede  the  pio- 
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grctt  of  buiioeM.  Ad^  attempts  on 
ner  iwrt^  to  advance  it,  is  like  the 
BumKey's  notion  when  he  put  the 
dodc  forward — romantic,  but  impro- 
pcr»  We  can't  diseuss  the  sutject  far- 
ther here,  because  we  have  to  attend, 
peraonally,  to  Mrs  Baillie,  who,  be  it 
undentood,  is  Mrs  Baillie,— because 
aome  wag  or  other  has  written,  **  Oh 
Miss  BaHUe,"  for  a  motto,  at  the  top 
ofonrpresenta^ir-oopjr.  We  will  cut 
off  thi$  £icetioua  person's  ears— when 
we  catch  him :  but  ladies  will  please 
leodlact,  in  the  meantime,  that  they 
tmui  keep  to  statistics.  If  anv  (after 
this  warning)  should  penrist  m  poli- 
tica,  we  confine  their  casays  to  the 
London  Hagatine. 

A  Yiew  of  Lisbon,  to  have  been 
•tfongly  interesting,  taken  in  the  years 
i99UM,  should  nave  been  taken  by 
some  individual  who  had  known  the 
citylOoraoyearsbefere.  Thediange, 
Iwch  of  habit  and  ibding,  which  must 
bavo  been  introduced  into  the  Fenin- 
■oky  in  the  course  of  the  last  war  j 
woold  have  furnished  curious  matter 
ftnr  comparative  description,  as  wdl  as 
fo  moral  and  philoBophie  speculation. 
The  fireside  arrangements  of  a  whole 
eommtanitT,  whether  they  be  conve-> 
nient  or  ddEective,  cannot  be  broken 
vp;  their  prejudices  cannot  be  re- 
fimied  at  tne  point  of  the  bayonet; 
thcirfamily  eontracta— 4hose  ties  which 
an  peculiarly  the  bonds  of  dvilised 
aodety,  negatived  and  tnmnled  upon 
by  tl!e  same  argument,  or  force;-^ 
every  dtiaen  in  a  country  cannot  be 
made  a  soldier ;— «very  man  of  ordi- 
nary leeKng,  probably  a  wretch :  and 
a  whole  generation  be  bom  thus,  and 
ffonrad  to  msnhood,  in  the  mldat  of 
riot,  and  disorganisation,  and  vice,  and 
anlfaii^  and,  in  a  word,  of  military 
lioenee ;— these  are  events  which  can- 
not come  to  nasB,  without  being  at- 
tended by  auoi  a  change  in  the  oba* 
xmetet  and  disposition  eif  a  people,  aa 
must,  long  alter  thdr  immediate  ope- 
jrmliott  ceases,  still  infiuence  ita  con- 
duct, both  dvil  and  poUticaL 

Thege  will  be  some  very  strange 
mi^MjitoMj  indeed,  whispered  in  Portu- 
m1  «  century  hence,  about  aoddenta 
which  have  liefitllen  ita  best  families 
within  tho  laat  twenty  yean ;  Lisbon 
alone,  either  in  thia  way  or  any  other, 
9caxet)j  afforded  sufficient  matter  to 
render  a  comnarative  view  entertun- 
i^s  i  ^hich  sliould  rather  have  gon^ 
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through  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  northern  provinces, 
marking  the  present  state  or  things  at 
those  situations  which  had  been  the 
most  entirdy  (in  the  war)  laid  waste 
and  depopulated.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  the  present  condition  of  large 
towns  whidi  we  left  a  few  years  ago 
entirely  in  ruins,  and  destitute  of  in- 
habitanta.  The  houses  gutted,  to  the 
bare  walla,  by  fire;  the  bridges, 
diurches,  &c.  mined  and  blown  up : 
and  even  Ae  land,  as  far  as  was  bu« 
manly  posnble,  maide  incapable  of  irn.. 
mediate  production.  The  capital  it- 
self too  would  be  interesting  now,  to 
an  eye  whidi  bad  ceased  to  behold  it 
about  the  year  (say)  1810.  The  dty 
no  longer  an  Enguah  colony.  Port 
wine  not  brought  fiv  sale  from  Lon- 
don. Monks  seen  at  the  windows  of 
the  convents,  instead  of  aoldien.  Jea- 
lous husbands,  not  fbund  hanging  in 
thdr  garters,  more  than  twenty  of  a 
morning.  Beggara,  in  despair,  apply* 
ing  themsdvea  to  work.  Jewslerang 
thdr  beards  grow,  and  trying  to  cheat 
one  another.  The  geeae  and  turkeya 
amaaed  at  their  own  longevity.  Tne 
tumsplts(thatused  toroast  them)  mak- 
ing partiea  of  pleasure  every  Sunday. 
And  the  whole  town  purged  (alonff  with 

part  of  that  sink  and  kennd*Kke  moral 
quality,  whidi  distinguished  it  so  pre- 
eminently while  it  stood  in  foreign  oc- 
cupation;  a  auaKty,  by  the  way,  which 
ia  very  speeoily  communicstea  to  any 
town,  by  a  regular  course  of  military 
inhabitandea,  and  which  flourished,  in 
a  dfjgree  absolntdy  amounting  to  cu- 
rionty,  at  one  or  two  of  our  own  em- 
barkation-stations during  the  war. 
Mra  Baillie,  however,  never  having 
aeen  Lisbon  until  she  sees  it  in  18S1, 
is,  of  course,  obliged  to  content  her- 
adf  with  deaeribing  things  in  it  as  she 
ftrst  beholds  them ;  because  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  the  world,  so  dtuated, 
could  compass  anything  in  the  way  of 
Retrospection—- unless,  like  Mrs  Ma- 
laprop,  her  Retreepeetion  were  *'ali  to 
the  future." 

To  take  up  the  Book,  therefore  $ 
whidi  opens  at  the  old  house,— 
<'  Reeves^s  Hotd ;"  and  in  the  usual 
way,  which  ia  to  say,  pumbling.  In 
truth,  there  ia  noOiing,  in  a  fordgn 
country,  (as  In  a  challenge,)  like  "  be« 
ginning  with  a  damme !"  If  you  deet 
to  puffi  there  must  be  vivid  descrip* 
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liop,  which  is  troubkaome ;  «nd^  af* 
ter  all»  nine  readers  in  ten  nave  apre- 
iferenoe  for  abuse. 

*'  Reefes's  Hotel"  fUnds  in  the  pa« 
rish  of  '^  Buenos  Ayres."  a  sort  of 
country-quarter,  rather  than  suburb, 
exactly,  of  Lisbon :  much  frequented 
|)y  English  tiaveUers,  according  to 
Mis  BuUlie,  as  being  more  cleanly, 
that  is,  ''kufiUhy,  (we  quote  the 
Italics,)  than  the  cUy  itself.  The  first 
impression  made  by  Buenos  Ayres  u|>» 
on  Mrs  Baillie  and  her  husband  is 
linpleasant  The  view  over  the  Ta- 
gut  ig  "  fine,  in  ito  way  ;"  but ''  fiur  in* 
ferior  to  views  in  a  similsr  style," 
wbidi  the  authoress  has  seen  in  oifi^ 
rent  parts  of  the  continent.  The  or- 
dinsry  difficulties  are  found  in  pnxu* 
ring  a  house  or  lodgings  none  bdqg 
let  "  furnished"  or  on  a  shorter  lease 
than  for  six  months,  which  suggests 
the  possibility  that  Lisbon,  just  now, 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a 
gieat  thoroughfare  for  strangers. 

Proceeding  in  our  speculations,  wt 
become  still  inare  indignant. 

**  There  is  no  place  to  walk  in  after 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  over."— *The 
truth  is,  that  the  people  in  Lisbon 
are 'not  gi?en  to  walking  very  much. 
<'  No  end  of  the  buUdingi  r—  thai 
looks  as  if  the  dty  had  grown  too 
laige.  "  No  fiagged  pavements."  This 
is  a  mistake ;  ttoe  are  plenty,  though 
not  immediately  in  Buenos  Ayres :  but 
what  is  the  want  of  flagged  pavements 
toakdy  who  has  seen  so  many  *'  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent?"  — 
Where 'are  the  flagged  pavements,' for 
instance,  in  Paris  r 

ServanU  are  a  sort  of  people  that 
need  only  be  mentioned  anywhere  to 
ensure  sympathy,  for  the  pum  of  all 
possible  plagues  pat  into  one  word. 

'*  The  few  English  servants  here  axf 
exorbitant  in  their  demands;  their  ca* 
pabiUties  very  limited ;  and  their  im« 
pertinence  fully  eoual  to  that  of  the 
hdp$  in  America !  This  is  very  ter- 
rible, and,  we  dare  say,  very  true, 
though  not  aitirely  the  fault  of  the 
Poriuffutse,  But  they  have  it,  how- 
ever, the  roffuesi  ri^t  or  wrong, ''  hip 
and  thig^,   at  every  mge. 

<'  The  absence  or  trees,  grass,  or 
giavel  pathit,"  (this  is  still  in  LisboUt) 
**  makes  the  dull  and  paltry  little  gar- 
den beloaging  to  the  hotel  our  sole  re^ 
amuroe."  **  The  climate,  the  fair  free 
gift  of  heav^  \  seems  lost  u^  the 
indolent,  abject,  listless,  inhabitants." 


We  hope,  in  Fiovidence,  thia  lady  is 
not  likely  to  come  travelling  into  Scot- 
land J  ''  The  slightest  industry  would 
have  converted  this  garden/'  (the  lit- 
tle paltry  one,)  *'  into  a  Paradise  of 
blooming  sweets,  but,  as  it  is,  it  af- 
fords nothing  but  a  picture  of  sloth 
and  neglect,  and  want  of  taate."  No«^ 
we  adverted  to  a  knack  of,  aa  it  were, 
involuntarilj^  conrectingmxstakes.  Tins 
terrible  castigation  of  the  '*  inhabi- 
tanu"  is  bestowed  psffe£,  vol  I.  Then 
see  page  S6  only  cf  the  same  volvm^, 
where  thia  hotd,  with  the  "  paltty" 
garden,  ii  atated  to  be  Vaol  "  by  very 
obliging  Engiish  people. 

But  we  presently  oommenoe  ov 
tour  of  the  dtvin  fonn,  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy,  of  oourse,  upon  those  who 
dwell  in  it  I— making  two  or  thiea 
observations,  first,  about  "  oUmaleb" 
and  ''  dir^"  and  ''  Fielding's  graTe.*" 
This  last  feature  seems  to  stand  «Xr 
actly  in  the  same  place  wfaeif  it  did  a 
doien  years  a^o;  but  the  booki  die 
farther  we  gQ  mto  it,  aeema  mere  mi 
more  to  affirm  that  aingalar  synipadiy 
which  we  always  believed  to  exist  b** 
tween  writing  ladies  and  literary  en- 
signs of  foot ;  for  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  views  it  containa  and  thoa^ 
Uken  by  Air  OBoherty,  in  his  fint 
tour  through  Portugal,  (which  be 
never  coald  be  prevailed  upon  to  pub- 
lish,) is  quite  unprecedented. 

Sir  Morgan  O'Doherty  begins  his 
view  much  earlier  in  Portugal  than 
Mrs  Baillie ;  and,  indeed,  (mtb  that 
impatience  which  marks  everything  he 
does,)  commences  making  notes  id- 
most  before  he  comes*  within  »g^  of 
the  country.    For  example,-^ 

"  Fire  and  Fsgg^ts  Frigste, 
Five  in  the  morning. 

''  Abreast  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,and 
ill  as  the  deviL  Can't  stand  the  ca- 
bin;  so  looking  for  wonders,  with  a 
pen  in  one  hand  and  a  fipy'^g^sa  in 
the  other." 

''Half  past  five. 

"  Nothing  very  miraculous  yet." 

"  A  lessh  of  savages  alongside  in  a 
bum-boaltr-Mem  to  be  rascalih  but 
csn't  understand  a  syllable  they  mg^ 
"Seven. 

''  Now  for  it !  Tb^  sun  has  conie 
out.  liooks,  thvoHi^  thefi;v,likemy 
iprandmother'a  eoffef  fire  on  a  wash* 
Uifl^-day» 

''  Cint|:a,  they  say,  just  on  our  lar- 
board quartert-^I  can  see  the  Cork 


emteat  on  dM  um  of  the  IhU^  st  least 
I  Hdtik  so.  tl<^*P^i>  ^^  ^^^  '^^P 
itttldi  right  before  the  glass.^  Yes, 
it  eertAiiil¥  i»  the  eament'-or  tome- 
tM^eher 

Tnii  le  the  Teeord  befoi«  we  laiiil. 
Mow,  thes«  for  m  opinion  a  fortnight 
afker.-^ 

^  Liabota,  Cidma'a,  in  the 
Largo  de  San  FMdo. 

**  What  a  enrsedphce  this  town  is, 
and  what  a  set  all  the  people  are ! 
WHtlng  ftom  a  pkoe  tney  eall  an 
'«  Bftttog-hotne^'*  ihe  eighteenth  I 
hat»  been  starred  at  within  these  ten 
diqfS.  Seven  shfllings  for  a  vile  din- 
nSTi  and  a  bottle  of  worse  wine ;  and 
Mi^  to  go  elsewhere  to  sleep !  Mot- 
loii^  wooUy ;  huead,  sonr  as  Tinegar, 
attd  bhek  as  my  hat.  Veal^  red; 
ham,  while;  and  table-doth,  like  one 
of  AttomsHiitys  maps,  <*  best,  oolonr^ 
ed,"  widi  oil,  and  mustard,  and  red 
port,  to  make  out  the  boondaries. — 
i¥aitari--elothes  as  gteasy  as  die 
caat-rak  of  mr  Lord  Mayor's  scul- 
lion i  No  napkins!  and  passed  my 
knife,  when  I  told  him  to  change  it, 
haadle  and  all,  through  the  rag  Aat 
he  wipes  the  kmps  with  f— Knew  it 
was  the  same  rag — got  up  to  pass  it 
(the  knife)  through  his  body>  but  was 
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Mrs  Baillie  anathematises  the  For- 
tnguese  cookery,  and  in  terms  nearlv 
aa  tig0Rms  as  ^ose  of  our  fHena. 


^  How/'  she  asks,  "  shaU  I  ihid 
words  to  mMrtas  the  disgust  of  my 
ftdfi^  f"  This  is  at  the  eumn^  of  the 
sttosi  corners,  where  fish,  fHed  in 
«'  landd  oil,""  tempts  the  palate  of 
the  hungry  QaUego. 

AgBin>  ptte  166.— The  *•  fkvonrite 
dkh  at  bteAftst,"  of  a  ««  young  Doa- 
fta"  of  our  acquaintance,  is  quoted  as 
**  a  large  thics  aliee  of  hot  leavened 
breads  streiml  vrith  salt  and  pepper, 
soaked  in  vin^r,  seasoned  hi^Iy 
With  garlic!  and*'— Is  there  no  end 
of  Portnguese  enormities !  the  whole 
mess  ''  swims"  in  that  ''JUihy  sort  of 
oO,"  whieh  Mrs  Baillie  has  before 
mentioned  as  *'  prtferrtft'  in  this  coun- 
try ''  to  all  others."  Thero  are  so 
many  more  dishes  quoted  of  this 
dreadful  character,  that  how  one 
Frendmoan  ever  got  back  alire  out  of 
Lisbon  is  inconceivable ! 

Fige  15  finds  Mrs  BaiUie's  ideas  of 
reasonable  econoniT  something  dis- 
turbed. '<  The  eomibrts  indispensable 
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to  Ei^sh  persons  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained," Qm  Lisbon,^  «  but  at  a  greatr 
er  expense  than  InEngknd"  How 
this  arises,  is  not  well  explained,  since 
the  case  was  othenvise,  even  during 
the  war,  when  all  necessaries  (Preface, 
pMe  6,)  were  nnprecedentedlv  '^  ex- 
ormtant  in  price.  However,  the  next 
paragraph  may  east  some  light  upon 
us :— ''  We  have  tasted"  (this  is  page 
10)  ''a  sort  of  light  wine,  almost  as 
excellent  as  hock,  for  which  the  cam" 
mon  charge  is  about  twopence  a-bot-- 
tie."  Or  again,  aa  fish  is  a  *'  com- 
fort," (see  pi^  89,)  **  John  Doty 
and  tnrbot  are  aa  cheap  hete  as  her-^ 
rinffs  are  in  England." 

But  some  hulies  are,  notoriously, 
''  never  satisfied."  Here,  **  oranges," 
it  seems,  "  are  not  finer  than  in  Eng^ 
land"  Not  althoiq;h  they  are  allowed 
to  set  their  ftiD  growth  upon  the  tree  ; 
and  you  buy  them  (ss  retfaxds  econo* 
my)  a  doxen  for  a  penny !    . 

The  tour  of  Lisbon  is  undertaken 
in  an  open  two-wheded  carriage,  upon 
which  here,  in  the.  first  volume,  as 
we\\  as  again  in  the  second .  our  fair  au- 
thoress bestows  all  the  ill  terms  she 
can  command.  A  farther  enormity 
than  the  construction  of  this  vehicle, 
(whidi  is  a  gjbod  deal  like  two-thirds 
of  those  now  used  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium,) is,  that  if  you  wsnt  it  for  half 
an  hour  onlv,  you  must  hire  it  for  half 
a  day.  Tnis  regnlirtion  ODdierty 
statetf-^with  a  device  for  getting  your 
pennyworth  out  of  the  coachman,  in 
spite  of  it. 

Sir  Moiigan— '<  Rainy  season  set  in 
this  morning  at  half  past  1 1 ;— in  Lis- 
bon H  ^  never  rains  but  it  pours/ 
.Caught  in  the  shower  two  miles  from 
home — ^streets  deluged  in  five  minutes.' 
Couldn't  tell  how  to  walk :  tried  the 
middle  of  the  road  fint,  but  was  up 
to  my  waist  in  the  stream;  went 
nearer  the  side,  and  got  knee-deep  in 
the  dunghills  under  the  wiTidows^ 
quite  dose,*— caught  the  water-drop, 
which  falls  from  seven  stories  high— ' 
jraTwpipe,  tans  gutter,  mns  everything  f 
The  wnole  race  here  sons  of  darkness  f 
Took  a  calash,  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  my  door ;  and  the  spalpeen  says  he 
shall  chai^  ibr  half  a  day ! — ^no  mat- 
ter^-^it  rains  pitch-forks — ^he  shall 
manoeuvre  up  and  down  in  front  of 
my  window,  till  his  ^  half-day  has 
expired— I  think  hell  expire  first — 
before  T  pay  him  a  forthing." 

Mrs  Baillie  meets  with  worse  hickr 
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in  her  ealask,  even  tlwn  thi8;-^er 
"  shaft  borae"  falls  down  in  going 
up  a  hill,  and  remains  "  sprawIuQg  in 
the  mudf  without  sense  or  motion,  in 
epety  respect  as  if  he  were  dead ;"  and 
this  event  obliges  the  whole  party 
Qnot  necessarilyn  to  stand  in  the 
street,  while  die  driver  goes  home  to 
fetch  another  carriage;  but,  forta- 
nately,  a  "  Portuguese  judge,"  who 
sees  the  dilemma  fhim  his  window, 
insists  that  diey  shall  take  lefuge  and 
refreshment  in  hia  house. 

The  walks  through  the  city  intro- 
duce us,  of  oouTse,  to  Camoens,  and, 
no  less  formally,  to  Machado  de  Cas- 
tro— ^whoee  equestrian  atatne,  indeed, 
in  the  "  Black  Horse  Squaie,"  has 
been  the  sheet-anchor  of  travellers  in 
Lisbon  time  out  of  mind. 

The  neglect  of  literature,  oenerally, 
is  mentioned  with  a  sigh ;  but  a  pe* 
xiodical  work  is  now  prqjecting  to  re- 
move it ;  and  Mrs  BaiUie,  as  a  north* 
star  for  iu  contributors  to  steer  by, 
recommends  the  '*  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gsxine! 

A  great  deal  tmnapires  about 
"  smells"— and  **  p^ilential  effluvia" 
and  '*  mosquitoes"— (these  last  seem  to 
have  incTMsed  roost  alarmin^y  since 
our  last  accounts) — and  the  immobi- 
lity of  Portuguese  "  noses."  The  dogs, 
too,  are  mentioned — *'  lank,  leui, 
filthy,  voracious,  and  in  most  alarmif^ 
numbers"— than  which  the  inhabi- 
tanto  of  Lisbon  "  maintain  no  other 
scavengers."  In  a  subsequent  plaoe, 
it  appears  (as  usual)  that  th^  do  em- 
ploy a  few  other  scavengers  ;  but  even 
these— what  a  ''  set,"  as  ODoherty 
has  it,  the  Portuguese  ar^!— even 
these  *'alwaya  aweep  against  the 
wind." 

The  court  arrives  from  BraaU  in  Mrs 
Baillie's  residence,  and  the  ^'  King's 
wealth"  is  spoken  of  as  enormous. 
"  Before  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
was  in  possession  of  almcst  everything 
in  UsLon"  This  was  being  rich  in- 
deed! 

**  He  who  htt  the  devil  in  fee, 
Can  have  but  aU.** 

And,  as  the  population  consists  of 
.300,000  souls,  what  a  trifle  a-piece 
the  rest  must  have  had,  when  it  came 
to  be  divided ! 

One  certainly  fundamental  mistake 
io  the  ardiitectural  arrangemenu  of 
Liffbon  is  cut  at,  directly,  or  indirect- 
ly, at  least  Eve  timet  in  every  four 


pages.*—''  It  is  a  very  dangermts  and 
hazardous  indulgence,"jao  qays  Mrs  B., 
*'  to  stand  in  t£e  proiecting  balconies 
of  lower  windows,  during  the  brief 
twilight." — There  is  more  in  this  cau- 
tion than,  as  Canitm  observes,  **  good 
people  will  think."  ODoherty  gives  hi* 
tesUmony  to  the  &ct : — 

''  Broke  fifteen  panes  of  dasa" 
(this  is  our  friend)  "  in  the  window 
of  a  house  in  '  Gold  Street,'  in  oonae- 
quence  of  a  gardy-loo,  or  agoa  naii, 
as  the  people  here  call  flinging  stone 
jars,  or  brick-bats,  out  of  a  ten-pair- 
of-atairs  window — damn  thdr  P^ 
pish  souls !— as  if  they  cocdd  not 
build  common  sewers,  and  Uve  in  de- 
cency, as  well  as  lay  all  their  money 
out  in  relics,  and  pagan  images! 
4f«a  vait — that  is, '  water  goea,^-4i 
what  the  law  orders  them  to  odl  oat 
three  times,  before  they  empty  their 
slop-naila  on  the  heada  of  pasaen^^ert ; 
—half  of  them— earthquakes  awmlkvw 
'em !— never  call  out  at  all,  and  the 
other  half  throw  the  matter  out  flrM, 
and  then  cry  *  agoa  naif  afterwaids.— i 
Broke  the  glass,  I  rather  think,  in  the 
wrong  floor;  but  what  the  devil  do 
they  build  so  many  atories  to  one  house 
for?" 

Again,  Sir  Moigan  mentkms  the 
'^  d^,"  already  noticed  by  Mrs  B.— 
"  Never  aaw  sudi  aooUectioa  of  dqgs 
in  all  my  life  as  there  ia  in  this  pla^ 
—counted  forty-three,  all  in  sa^t  at 
once,  out  of  my  window  this  muiute. 
These  are  curs  in  common — belong- 
ing to  nobody,  oonsequeDtly  ilUuaed  hf 
everybody.  Before  the  French  came, 
there  were  60,000;  Junot  killed  move 
than  one  half.  Parties  going  about  the 
streeto,  after  nine  in  the  evening, 
'  dog-shooting ;'— used  to>  shoot  at 
the  bells  in  the  steeples  too,  and  craek 
them.  When  a  horse  diea  here,  or  a 
mule,  I  am  told  they  only  drag  him 
into  the  next  by-eomer ;  between  the 
dogs  and  the  raU,  he  ia  a  skeleton 
within  twenty  minutes.  This  ia  like 
Coleman's  mode  of  burying  an  attor- 
ney— 

*  Yon  lay  out  the  body  without  mora 

adorning ; 
And* 

I  forget  what's  the  next  line,  but  the 
last  is — 

'  He*s  gone  in  the  morning  !* 
"N.B.  I  think  a  careful  man  mi^t 
avoid  the  gardy-loosy  if  he  would  teko 
proper  notice  of  these  animaly  (tht 
19 
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dc^)  Hiey  life  on  the  bones  and  trash 
tibrown  from  the  hoiues,  and  are  alwavs 
on  the  watch,  after  dusk,  for  a  wina* 
fidl.-^o,  if  ever  you  see  a  dog  looking 
▼ery  anxiously  up  at  a  window,  ^t 
oat  of  the  way ;  for  you  may  be  quite 
iuxe,  if  it's  after  sun-set,  that  be  does 
not  stand  there  with  his  moutK  open 
for  nothing." 

Page  37,  after  having  her  trunks 
treat^  "  most  diabolically,"  and  the 
''  skin  completely  rubbed  off  her 
shins,"  brings  our  authoress  to  Cintra. 
The  clumsiness  of  the  Portuguese 
carts  are  reprehended ;  these  are  suf- 
ficiently clumsy,  no  doubt.  But  what 
ean  be  expected  ftom  a  people  who 
dislike  all  perfumes  except  eau  de 
eob^ne;  and  psrticularly — this  really 
anuMints  to  a  felony — "  abhor  the 
srodl  of  geranium." 
•  Ob  their  way  to  Cintra,  our  travel- 
lers halt  at  an  inn,  which  Mrs  Baillie 
calls  a  Cara  de  Paste,  and  which  the 
Portuguese  would  call  an  EstaJagem. 
ODoherty's  view  of  this  kind  of  thing 
is  given  with  sreat  fidelity. 

''  In  the  Alentefo  since  yesterday, 
going  up  to  '  join'  at  Badajos.  Suite, 
two  horses  and  a  baggage  mule,  which 
I  bought  in  the  fair  the  morning  that 
I  Irft  Lisbon,  Fine  animal  the  mule ! 
broke  loose  in  the  msrket,  and  didn't 
lesve  an  apple  stall  in  it  in  five  mi- 
nutes. Won't  be  shod  neither— my 
man  takes  him  to  all  the  farriers  along 
the  road, — ^kicks  them  all  over. 
.  "  Road  from  Aldea  Galm,  all  day 
yesterday,  knee-deep  in  a  white  spark- 
ung  sand,  exactly  like  the  Lisbon 
sugar. — ^N.B.  To  say  that  they  mix  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  Uie  grocers'  shops 
and  taverns,  at  least  half  and  half. 

"  Slept — ^no — lay — at  an  inn,  near  a 
place  called  '  Vencus  Novss.'  People 
of  sensibility,  I  understand,  here,  al- 
ways bring  their  kitchen,  bed,  and 
board,  to  such  establishments,  along 
with  them.  Chief  apartment  in  the 
bouse,  the  kitchen,  and  only  one 
diat  possesses  a  fire-place.  This  large 
enough,  however,  at  least — (the  fire- 
place)— ^for  a  troop  of  horse  to  stand 
at  open  order  in.  Rode  through  the 
''  kitchen"  at  a  gallop,  and  so  into  a 
stable,  calculated  for  about  two  hun- 
dred beasts;  but  neither  stalls  nor  balls. 
Portuguese  never  let  their  horses  lie 
down — tie  them  short,  night  and  day, 
and  sav  that  it  makes  them  sure-foot- 
ed. Smarp  work  this— something  like 
'     Vol.  XVIL 


my  friend  Colonel  6 ,  who  used  to 

saj,  no  light  dragoon  ought  to  sleep 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.— 
N.  B.  If  you  did  let  your  horse  lie 
down  here,  you  must  midce  up  your 
mind  to  throw  him  away ;  for  all  the 
ffrooms  in  the  world  would  never  get 
him  dean  after  he  got  up  again. 

''  Supped  on  a  fowl  fricasseed  by 
myself,  after  superintending,  for  two 
hours,  the  scowering  of  the  sauce-pan 
it  was  to  be  done  in.  Nothing  out 
this  and  a  fresh  egg,  and  some  of  the 
goat's-milk-cheese,  (mentioned  in  Don 
Quixote,)  that  they  cut  with  a  hatch- 
et. N.  B.  To  alter  the  story  of  the 
'  Devonshire  cheese* — nobody  will 
recollect  it.  Thus — goat's-milk-cheese 
is  peculiarly  hard ;  a  very  curious  fact 
has  lately  transpired  on  that  subject. 
A  ship,  freighted  from  Figoera  to 
Madeira  with  this  cheese,  and  glass- 
bottles,  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  shore 
of  Biscay,  and  was  deserted  .by  her 
crew.  At  high-tide,  it  appears,  she 
floated  again  without  assistance, 'and 
got  off;  but,  on  being  picked  up  six 
weeks  afterwards,  it  was  found  that 
the  rats  (pressed  with  hunger)  had 
eaten  all  tne  glass-bottles,  but  never 
touched  the  goat's-mOk-cbeese. 

*'  Lay  down  on  a  truckle-bed,  too 
short  for  me  both  at  top  and  bottom. 
Awoke,  in  less  than  an  hour  after* 
with  the  fiffhting  of  the  mules  and 
horses  in  the  stable  under  me;  de- 
somded  with  a  broomstick  to  mediate, 
and  nearly  bad  my  brains  kicked  out 
by  the  contendins  parties.  Striking 
feature— one  of  these  Augean  recep- 
tacles, with  its  hundred  b^ts  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  huge,  flaming,  cop- 
per lamp,  hanging  mm  the  roof  in 
the  middle,  l^e  kitchen,  too,  pictu- 
resque !— embers  of  wood-fire--wine» 
skins,  and  bales — the  lading  of  the 
travelling  mules,  piled  up  on  every 
side — muleteers  sleeping  about  the 
ground,  on  their  panneis  and  pack- 
saddlefr— and  hosts  wandering  about 
keeping  watch,  lest  any  man  should 
rob  the  house,  or  go  away  without 
paying  his  reckoning.  Went  up  to  bed 
again,  and  caught  several  Portuguese 
fless.  Mem.  To  say  they  are  so  large 
in  this  country,  that  one  bit  me 
through,  my  boot.  Tried  to  get  to 
sleep,  but  couldn't,  the  frojgs  made 
such  a  noise  in  a  pond  opposite.  Do- 
aed  off  towards  day-light,  and  dream- 
ed that  Miss  H was  married  to 
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a  bo6ier*-«woke  amiu,  joat  m  I  wbb 
oongmfcalating  her/oy  a  quarrel  in  the 

Mrs  Baillk  affirms  generally  this 
hasty  sketch  of  oar  (riend's ;  hat|  ex- 
cept casUing  her  landlord  a  "  rascally 
Don  peasant,  stu£fedwtth  garlic/' ad^ 
nothing  to  it  of  importance. 

Cintra  pleases;  and  we  proceed, 
therefore,  with  our  usnal  vigoar,  hat 
in  the  way  of  admiration.  Mrs  B. 
has  some  idea  of  the  tme  poetic  style. 
*'  Beautiful  psradise/'— ''  matchless 
grandeur/'— '' exquisite  spotof  earth/' 
-^''  summer  blue, '-— ^'  u^ht,  life,  and 
joy,"-«and  "  powers  shrink  from  the 
attempt  to  describe."  This  is  only 
meant  far  fHmse;  but  there  is  some 
Terse  here  and  there  in  the  book,  and 
the  Terses  are  not  absolutely  the  wont 
part  of  it. 

Our  domeatic  details,  too,  improve 
at  Cintra ;  and  the  '^  snow-white  di- 
mity beds/'  and  ''  prime  little  toilet 
taUtes,  covered  with  coarse  frilled  mus- 
lin,'' of  Fmtnpl,  are  mentioned. 

They  frill  the  towels  also,  and  make 
them  "  twenty  yards  long,"  acoordinff 
to  ODoherty.— «'  I  felt  something  pufl 
at  mine,  as  I  wss  washing  myself" 
(this  was  in  Lisbon )  "  the  other  day  ; 
and  curse  me^  while  I  was  using  one 
end  of  it  all  the  way  up  in  the  second 
floor,  if  the  cat,  and  her  kittens,  were 
not  playing  widi  the  other  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kitchen-stairs  1" 

The  hair  of  the  Portuguese  ladies 
(about  the  middle  of  the  &st  volume) 
is  discommended  as  being  coarse,  thin, 
and  genctally  ill  eut.  They  are  far- 
ther diid  for  not  wearing  nig^t-capa 
to  sleep  in ;  there  be  those^  however, 
who  have  held  the  *^  night-cap"  a  dis- 
figurement. It  aeems,  also,  that  die 
contempt  of  nocturnal  habiliment, 
with  a  great  many  ladies,  extends 
even  farther  than  the  banishment  of 
the  night-cap.  This,  ss  a  fact,  is  oor- 
reetlysUted;  but  it  is  too  nice  a  pdnt 
for  us  to  hanrd  an  opinion  on. 

The  second  volume  dnoibes  an  oc- 
currence, which  must  convince  every 
body  how  hard  the  wind  blows  some^ 
times  in  Lisbon.  A  porter,  loaded 
with  a  large  solk,  is  turning  the  comer 
of  a  lane,  when  '*  the  wind  takes  him 
compktefy  of  the  ground,  and  whirls 
him  fhnn  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
oUier."  It  is  very  odd,  that  an  aod- 
dent  precisely  similar  occurs  in  the 
time  of  Mr  OOoherty,  except  that  the 
load  in  his  case  is  a  roattiess  instead 


of  a  sofa,  which  is  csrried  up,  (not  the 
man  and  all,)  and  sticks  in  a  garret 
window. 

Lo,  another  conflimation  of  atate- 
mental 

Mrs  Baillie  says,  (idiieh  is  perfect- 
ly true,)—''  All  the  funerals  of  n- 
apectable  persons  take  place  in  Lisbon 
it  nig^t,  and  the  corpse  is  attended  to 
the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  decea- 
sed besring  torches  and  tspers." 

Now  the  Ensign.—''  My  pairone, 
Don  Jor^,  died  uut  night,  and  I  was 
aaked  to  hold  a  candle  at  his  funersL 
My  candle  was  six  feet  k>nff,  and  thick 
in  proportion,  and  looked  like  a  con- 
stable's staff  on  fire  at  the  end.  Hdd 
it  awry,  pretending  to  look  anoUier 
way,  and  guttered  it  all  over  the  coat 
of  the  man  who  stood  next  me— bul- 
lied him  w^n  he  found  me  out«» 
streamed  him  all  down  first,  from  the 
eoUar  to  the  tail." 

Poge  75  states — stiD  upon  funerals 
—that  petite  are  "  sometimes"  Qal- 
ways!  buned  in  thehr  ordinary  wesrw 
ing-dothes,  which  become,  however, 
in  the  end,  the  perquisite  cf  the  sex- 
ton. If  this  be  true,  the  sexton  must 
disinter  the  body — (no  coffin,  by  the 
way,  is  used) — which  would  be  trou- 
blesome, in  order  to  get  at  them ;  fbr 
the  mould  is  always  thrown  into  the 

Save  before  the  spectators  leave  the 
urch* 

A  chapter  on  fhnerals,  however— 
where  the  authoress  redly  sees  one — 
fbrms  the  best  thing  in  die  hook; 
and,  as  it  contains  some  rather  curi- 
ous points  of  description,  we  ^ail  wt* 
lect  it  to  conclude  with. 

"  The  kte  reigning  Queen  <^  Por- 
tugal, who  died  in  Braail  aix  years 
ago,  and  whose  body  has  been  remo- 
ved from  one  convent  to  another,  ever 
aince  the  event,  was  at  length  finally 
buried  ia  the  vaulu  of  the  Estrdla 
convent  in  Lisbon,  about  a  ibrtnight 
ago.  We  went  to  the  house  of  a  Por- 
tuguese friend  to  see  the  funeral  pro- 
cession pass  by,  which  occurred  about 
eleven  oMock,  by  torch-light." 

The  oeremomes  of  her  Majesty's 
Iving  in  state,  "  lasted  for  three  entire 
days  and  nighto,  during  which  period 
the  mat  guns  on  sea  and  land,  snd 
the  bells  of  every  steeple  in  Lisbon 
pealed  without  intermission."  Ttm 
must  have  been  upon  those  who  wen 
not  dead,  no  trifling  afflictkm. 

"  On  the  first  night,  the  gnnd  pro- 
cession took  place ;  setting  out  from 
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m  distant  oonvent,  and  flnally  atopping 
•C  tbat  of  the  EatrdU ;  where  the 
bodj  was  reodTed  with  great  atate 
and  fbrmafitj;  laid  in  the  prineinal 
aisle  of  the  ebvreh;  and  earefiulj 
watched  nntil  the  next  morainff  by  a 
adect  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
€xf  the  Court.  These  remained  stand- 
iogy  nncofered,  and  in  dead  aUence^ 
around  it  the  whole  time,  without 
once  sitting  down  to  rest  thdr  wearied 
limbs,  in  we  same  rigid  observanee  of 
eiiguetie,  whidi  they  would  have  been 
expected  to  practise  during  the  life  of 
the  deoeased." 

They  were  relieved,  perhaps,  from 
time  to  dme,  scarcdy  the  same  party 
removing  during  llie  whole  night. 

*'  The  proeesnon  waa  very  imposing 
as  a  spectade,  and  boasted  the  attend- 
anoe  of  the  Idog  and  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  their  atate  carriagea."  After 
theae  '*  came  all  the  fidalgos  on  horse- 
back, drest  in  ample  cloaks  of  black 
doth,  and  coal-beaver  hats,  (which 
the  Spanidi  call  eombreros,)  from 
which  depended  very  long  streamers 
of  black  crape;-— the  effect  of  thdr 
g^tlerii^  stars  and  erders  peeping  oe- 
caaionally  from  beneath  tlie  mantle, 
ttad  flasmi^  in  the  light  of  the  toreh- 
cs,  was  very  brilliant  and  chivalrous. 
Then  fbllowed  an  army  o{  bishops, 
-nMDsiffnQrs,  priests,  and  monks,  and 
immecuatdy'afterwarda  came  the  dif- 
ferent legimenta  in  the  service,  horse 
and  foot,  each  with  its  separate  band 
of  music  playing  at  due  intervds,  the 
most  wild  and  pathetic  funeral-lament 
in  the  shape  of  a  dead-march.  The 
hearae,  or  rather  heaises,  fbr  there 
were  two,  in  compliance  with  rovd 
etiquette,  one  containing  the  body, 
and  the  other  vacant  in  case  of  acd- 
dent,  were  very  ^try,  shabby  conveys 
ances.  Theyremindedmeof  our  bakers' 
carts  covered  with  black  drapery." 

Tlie  next  day  brings  a  grand  mass ; 
the  diurch  of  the  Estrdla  overflows 
with  spectators,  and  the  corpse  is  ex- 
posed in  Ml  court-dress,  while  the 
nobility  oome  successively  to  "  kiss 
the  hand  ;  a  ceremony  which  could  by 
no  meana  be  dispensed  with." 

The  third  day  brings  the  find  sepul- 
ture, when  the  most  curious  arrange- 
ment remains  vet  to  be  described:— ue 
ceremony  of  ner  deceased  Majesty's 
fmeralioaetU. 

**  Two  cf  the  young  princesses  were 
appdnted  by  the  King  to  the  high  ho- 
nour of  presiding,  and  lour  ladies  in 


wdtli^  perfmned  tfie  entfiMe  office 
of  tire-women  to  the  corpse.  It  had 
been  brought  over  from  Braiil,  endo- 
sed  in  three  coffins,  the  inner  one 
of  lead,  where  it  waa  laid,  surrounded 
by  aromatie  herbs,  gums,  and  essen« 
ces,  without  having  been  regulariy  ein* 
bdmed — a  proecaa  which  is  only  adop- 
ted towards  mdes  of  the  royd  houssu 
As  her  Migesty  had  been  dead  for  the 
last  six  years,  the  horrible  effluvia  tfattt 
now  issued  from  the  coffin  when  open* 
ed,  wss  sudi  as  to  overpower  all  the 
persons  present,  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  died  in  the  '  odour  of  sancti- 
ty.' One  of  the  prinoesses  fiunted 
twice,  and  was  too  ill  to  re-appear ; 
but  hst  sister  waa  obliged  to  stawi  U 
out,  while  the  ladies  raised  ik»  body, 
and  eompieiefy  redothed  it,  in  a  black 
robe,  a  dress  cso,  gloves,  shoes,  and 
stoekimfs,  and  adorned  it  with  Ibur 
aplendid  orders  upon  the  breast  The 
bodT  itself  waa  not  only  entire,  bat 
the  limbs  wero  flexible ;  the  faes  only 
had  changed  to  a  dreadful  black  co- 
lour." 

This  is  a  little  too  mudi  like  the 
**  etiquette**  of  Timbuctoo;  and  we 
permit  Mrs  BailUe  to  ''  thank  Hea^ 
ven"  that  she  is  "  not  a  Portugueae 
courtier," — ^though,  by  the  way,  it  fo 
not  distinctly  stated  that  she  witnessed 
the  whde  m  this  ceremony  hendf. 

A  few  descriptions  of  court  ente»- 
tsinments  are  given  in  pretty  nearly 
the  ssme  style  ss  the  fhr^oing  extract ; 
—in  fiict,  Mra  Baillie  lias  no  great 
powers  of  writing ;  but  she  sets  on  wdl 
enough  where  she  haa  any  ming  to  say. 
Her  great  fault  is,-— and  that  of  most 
other  writing  Isdies,— an  excess  upon 
the  mistake  of  travellers  in  generd — 
that  they  will.dways  suppose  any  pea- 
nbility,  however  remote,  rather  Uian 
that  of  the  impression  which  suggests 
itsdf  to  themselves,  bdng  entiidy  an 
absurd  one. 

Thus  we  Jump  to  condusions  far 
too  hastily ;  and  take  facts,  upon  state- 
ment, whidi  have  no  foundation  in  the 
way  of  bdng  reasonable,  far  less  of 
being  true.  FSsge  99,  fbr  instance,  vol. 
I.  treating  of  the  Oaliegos,  or  porters, 
of  Lisbon,  placea  the  FcHagaese  cha- 
racter in  an  exceedingly  extraordinary 
li{^t. 

**  The  OaUegos  stiU  remdn ;  frnr,  if 
they  were  to  be  sent  hope,  business  of 
every  sort  would  be  at  a  complete  aUnd. 
Severd  of  the  merchants,  both  flnmer^ 
ly  and  at  present,  have  tried  the  dif- 
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Csxenoe  between  the  Gallegoe  and  the 

Partugueie  portert.     Mr  S ,  to 

place  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  em- 
ployed them  (the  latter)  to  convey  Se- 
vern boxes  to  his  warehouse  from  a 
distance.  They  grew  tired  of  the  bur- 
then before  tney  had  carried  it  half- 
way ;  set  it  down ;  amused  themselves 
9B  they  thought  proper  in  the  inter- 
Tal ;  and  finally  broke  much  of  the 
contents.  A  German  merchant  made 
a  similar  experiment,  relative  to  some 
casks  of  oil.  They  behaved  exactly  in 
the  same  manner ;  overturned  the 
casks  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
wasted  a  great  quantity."— Now  a  fact 
like  this  ought  decidedly  to  be  com- 
municated to  DrSpurzheim.  The  Por- 
tuguese (physiologically)  are  without 
the  ''  organ  of  carrying  casks  of  oil 
and  boxes. 

Page  217,  (and  indeed  almost  every 
other  page,)  we  are  in  "  tears  of  dis- 
gust" at  the  ill  odours  which  decent 
persons  are  compelled  to  endure  in 
Lisbon.  A  historian  ought  not  to  uvip 
for  a  smell. 

Page  204  chastises  the  *'  horrid  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead,"  which  are 
fbund  "  in  the  vicinity  of  most  cities," 
and  **  of  London  in  particular." — 
There's  **  snug  lying"  too,  we  should 
think,  in  ''  Bunhill  fields;"  and  St 
Paul's  is  well  enough  in  its  way.  The 
people  in  St  Bride's  were  hampered 
tor  room ;  but  now  the  fire  has  thrown 
them  open.  And  at  Mary-le-bone  and 
Pancras-»let  Mrs  Baillie  bethink  her- 
self! — ^weare  absolutely  rural ! 

Our  manner  of  admiring,  however, 
is  sometimes  very  entertaming.  We 
visit  the  Principal  of  Portunl,  (the 
head  of  the  Qprtu^ese  church^  and  are 
charmed  with  the  unafiected  simplici- 
ty of  his  house  and  domestic  arrange- 
raents.  Some  dishes  of  "  common 
ddf- ware"  particularly  strike  us ;  and 
at  a  pair  of ''  plated  spoons,"  through 
which  '^  the  copper  is  abundantly  vi- 
sible," we  are  in  ecstasy — *'  no  purjde 
pomp !"  In  the  end,  we  quit  this  gen- 
tleman, convinced  that  he  is  ^'  decided- 
ly mie  of  the  first  characters  in  Portu- 
gal ;"  and,  at  partins,  break  forth  into 
^miration  of  all  we  nave  beheld. 

**  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen 
so  humble  an  episcopal  residence !  It 
was  spacious,  but  constructed  upon  so 
plain  and  unadorned  a  plan,  that  it  at 
once  resembled  a  couniry  stable  and  a 
prison  !  !  / — ^uniting  all  the  want  of 
finish,  the  roughness,  and  rusticity  of 
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the  former,  with  the  solidity  and  gloom 
of  the  latter.  No  train  of  domestics  in 
purple  pomp  inhabited  this  modest  re- 
treat."— There  is  no  jesting  equal  to 
the  gravity  of  some  people. 

Page  198,  vol.  I.^  contains  an  odd 
story  about  a  gentleman's  seat  near 
Coimtra. 

'' The  kiteben  of  this  place  is  a  great 
curiosity,  of  immense  dimensions,  md 
most  superbly  appointed.  A  river 
flows  Uirough  the  midst  of  it»  from 
which  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
cooks  to  catch  the  fish,  which  a  few 
moments  afterwards  are  prepared  for 
the  table.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
said  to  have  amused  himself  by  fiiah- 
ing  here,  during  the  time  that  ne  was 
so  hospitably  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  family/' 

ODoherty  mentions  the  oxen  that  he 
saw  grazing  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
but  not  the  fish.  Mrs  Baillie  does  not 
name  the  oxen ;  but  she  speaks  only 
upon  hearsay. 

The  remamder  of  the  episodes  in  the 
book  are  unamusing ;  consisting  of  pa- 
thetic stories  (rather  than  very  origi- 
nal) about  monks  and  nuns,  and  some 
torriUe  versions  of  attempts,  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese,  at  wit  and  humour. 
The  style  dictatorial  prevails  through- 
out ;  the  very  thought  of  a  **  doubt" 
seeming  mora  abhorrent  to  the  author- 
ess than  it  was  to  the  Irish  gentleman 
(whatever  his  name  is)  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  tale  of  "  Ennui." 

''  The  man  who  cries  ^  consider'  is 
an  ass!" 

.  Thus,  page  73  finds  us,  every  mo- 
ment, "  more  and  more  amased"  at 
the  ignorance  of  the  commonest  arts 
among  the  Portuguese !  ''  A  carpenter 
here  is  the  most  awkward  and  dumsy 
artisan  that  can  be  imagined^  epoUing- 
every  work  he  attempts  /" 

At  Cintra,  we  hold  the  "  asses"  re- 
spectable ;  but  then,  en  revanche^  they 
aro  *'  very  difierent  from  the  staiiid 
asses  (quadrupeds,  however)  common 
to  England." 

Vol.  II.,  page  2,  speaks  of  the  stato 
of  morality  among  the  hu^er  ranks  of 
society  in  Lisbon.  ''It  is  much  upon 
a  jiar  with  that  t^  other  European 
capitals ;  no  moro  need  be  said,  ftjfr 
everybody  understands  this  estimate.'* 
—Everybody  perhaps  understands  Uie 
libel  which  Mrs  Baillie  means  to  con^ 
vey ;  but>  as  a  j<dce,  it  is  miserably 
stale ;  as  a  serious  assertion,  it  is  ex-i 
ceedingly  untrue. 


To  illuBtrate  this  last  Dortion^  bow* 
ever,  (as  we  suppose,)  top  work  con- 
cludes with  an  "evening  partr  given  at 
Lady  P— — V  Here  theautnoresshas 
the  good  fortune  to  sit  near  a  "  DidbU 
boitenx;"  and  the  reader  of  course  has 
the  ill  fortune  to  get  the  pictures  at 
ftill  length,  of  all  the  company:  thisaf* 
fliction,  however,  is  one  nom  which  the 
friends  of  Msga  must  be  relieved.  On 
the  whole,  Mrs  Baiilie's  "  Lisbon"  is 
hwmless,  and  it  contains  several  pic- 
tures. The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  ^t 
consistsentirely  of  thatidle,  uninstruo* 
tive  kind  of  gossip,  which  is  going  iSsMt 
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to  bring  tour-writing  (and  tour-pub-' 
liahing)  into  neglect  altogether.  Upon 
Aresh  ground,  your  ordinary  obserrer 
may  be  endured,  because  the  common- 
est facts,  collected  in  such'a  situation, 
become  valuable ;  but  nastv  inns,  and 
lean  post-horses,  are  troubles  too  trite 
on  the  continent  to  afibrd  any  enter- 
tainment  now«  It  is  the  error  (though 
Abominable)  of  all  others,  into  whidi 
your  uneducated  traveller  is  apt  to  fall 
— that  of  supposing  that  matters  which 
are  new  to  A/m,  roust,  of  necessity,  be 
unknown  to  everybody  else. 


WEEP  NOT  FOE  THE  DEAD.' 


Weep  not  for  the  dead, 

Who  tranquilly  repose ; 
Their  qtark  of  life  is  fled,^ 

But  with  it  bU  their  woes.— 

The  broken  heart  is  heal*d,— 
The  reign  of  sorrow  o'er  ;*— 

Their  future  blUs  is  sesl'd. 
And  they  can  grieve  do  more.— 


Mourn  rather  for  the  doom 
Of  those  who  struggle  on. 

In  dreariness  and  gloom, 
Until  their  course  is  done ; 

Who  linger  here,  and  grieve. 
As  death  dissolves  each  tie. 

That  makes  them  wish  to  live,— 
Yet  cannot— dare  not  die ! 

W.  J.  W. 


A  FIVE  days'  EAMBLE  TO  CUMA,  I8CHIA,  ANO  CAPAI,  &C.  &C* 


On  22d  February,  1884, 1  waaawoke 

by  a  message  from  my  fidend  A , 

remiiidinx;  me  of  an  agreement  to  visit 
the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  with 
him,  as  soon  as  there  diould  be  a  pro- 
mise of  a  week's  fine  weather.  Start- 
ing up  with  great  willingness  at  the 
Bummons,  I  was  not  long  in  preparing 
for  active  service ;  for,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, our  baggsge  was  limited  to 
a  sac^'fudi  between  three,  and  a  doak 
far  each.  I  followed  my  friend's  ser- 
vant to  the  Laiso  di  Castello ;  the  great 
centre  firom  which  emanate  most  of  the 
veiturSf  earreielle,  cumcoU,  and  other 
▼ehicles,  which  rattle  with  ceaseless 
din  over  the  white  streets  of  Naples. 
Here,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  bad 
Italian,  with  about  twenty  coachmen, 
(fellows  in  tattered  cloaks  and  old  lea- 
ther hats  pressed  down  upon  greasy  red 
caps,)  we  manag^  to  hire,  upon  our 
own  terms,  a  crazy-looking  calessa; 


with  three  ill-matched,  but  spirited 
horses,  harnessed  all  abreast  and 
flaunting  in  gay  ribbons  and  fHnges. 

I  called  for  A >  and  accompamed 

him  toourmutualacquaintanceB— ^ — , 
who  had  just  arrivecf  from  Rome,  and 
having  heard  that  Naples  was  "un  peTsztf 
di cieio  caduto  in  terra"  was  esger  to 
see  whether  so  flattering  a  title  were 
well  bestowed.  Thus  making  up  our 
£ftvourite  number  three,  we  £rove  ra- 
mdlv  along  the  Chiaja,  which  looked 
brignt  and  glittering  from  a  recent 
waiming  by  storms  of  rain.  The  beach 
was  now  no  longer  lashed  by  the  high 
waves,  that,  driven  up  beyond  their 
usual  boundarv  by  a  strong  Sirocco, 
had  beat  and  foamed  upon  the  shore, 
marking  the  whole  curve  of  the  bay 
with  a  broad  frothy  border.  But  it 
was  scarce  less  noisy,  from  the  count* 
less  numbers  of  fishermen  and  lazza- 
Toni,  with  their  women  and  children, 
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all  in  holiday  draies,  poured  oat ''  per 
fir  nienie/'  and  to  enjoy  the  laay  trah« 
nets  of  a  bright  mnny  day. 

The  wind  waa  **  tratneniano" — Ae 
aky  eonsequently  doudlera— Ae  sea 
smooth  as  giass  so  that  the  oppoaite 
island  of  Capri  seemed  to  float  m  air 
above  the  level  of  the  water ;  or,  as  the 
sailors  say,  "  lifted."  The  heights  of 
the  Vomero,  and  of  Posilipo,  which* 
rise  abruptly  up  from  this  delidona 
strand,  by  a  faint  tinge  of  green,  frin* 
ging  tiieir  irregnlar  dells  and  peci- 
pices,  displayed  the  early  promise  of 
the  groves  and  gnrdens. 

Leaving  on  the  left  the  principal 
crowd,  we  turned  directly  up  towards 
the  cUff,  and  came  to  the  yawning 
quarries  and  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  We 
had  Just  time  to  point  out  to  our 
"  frewman  "  the  ilex  which  overhangs 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  as  we  dashed  under 
the  darkening  arch,  keeping  up  a  bawl- 
ing conversation,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
murmuring  of  the  cairiages,  which,  in 
constant  succession,  pass  and  repass 
this  dismal  tunnel.  It  is  nearly  naif 
a  mile  long,  and  very  'disagreeable, 
from  dust  and  noise,  and  from  die 
chilly  current  of  air,  thi||j  on  coming 
in  from  the  sun,  pierces  to  the  bone. 
This  serves,  however,  to  make  one  en- 
joy the  burst  of  Hght  and  the  glow  of 
bfumy  air  which  meet  you  as  you 
emerge  from  purgatory  at  Fuori-grot- 
ta.  There  we  turned  into  a  straight 
sandy  road,  leading  to  Bagnoli,  in  the 
Gulf  of  FOzsuoli ;  and  were  beset,  as  all 
voyagers  have  been,  by  a  legion  of  lit- 
tle ragged  devils,  who  chased  the  car- 
riage, uttering  a  peculiar  squeaking 
sound,  tumbling,  and  throwing  hand- 
fula  of  sand  upon  their  faces,  or  pelt- 
ing us  with  bouquets  of  early  violets. 
Further  on,  at  the  sespside,  we  were 
inrited  by  rival  dealers  to  feast  upon 
their  oysters  and  anchovies ;  and,  on 
rounding  the  bay  to  Poszuoli,  a  new 
set  of  harpies  assailed  us,  and  with 
more  varied  claima  upon  our  purse. 
We  saw  boatmen,  dressed  like  English 
sailors,  and  bellowing, "  Want  a  boat, 
sir?"  amid  the  contending  cry  of 
*'  Cicerone,  signori !"  from  a  doien  tat- 
terdemalion gfovaiu,  who  professed  to 
be  the  '^  knowing  ones"  of  this  daa- 
sical  region,  and  ofiered  to  guide  us  to 
ita  wonders.  Others  thrust  befbre  our 
bewildered  view  lamps  of  "  teira-oot- 
ta,"  little  bronie  figures,  rusty  coins, 
scraps  of  painted  atucco,  or  handfnlis 


of  faroken-np  Mosaic,  and  other  unde- 
scriiMble  things,  called,  generically, 
«'  roba  anHca."  All  these  were  ded»- 
red  to  be  dug  up  at  Baj«  or  Cwaam ; 
but,  as  we  found,  they  are  very  com- 
monly manufactured  at  Naples,  to 
supply  the  antiquarian  market.  What 
these  fellows  wanted  in  noise  was  made 
up  by  a  chorus  of  b^gars  and  "  strops 
piati/'  who,  making  a  fearful  display 
of  wounds  and  hideous  infinnitiea, 
seemed  to  calculate  more  upon  exdting 
disgust,  than  moring  to  comnaaaion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  ordered  our 
coachman  to  drive  faster,  and^made  the 
aign  of  negation  by  shaking  the  fore- 
finger. We  happened  to  be  the  first 
arrival,  and  found  all  hands  upon  the 
"  qui  vit  f"  Having  also  an  ascent  to 
dimb  on  entering  the  town,  we  were 
escorted  by  the  whole  band  as  far  as 
thePlassa.  Here  an  old  acquaintance, 
Angiolo,  (who,  pointing  to  his  one 
eve,  clsimed  my  recognition,)  was 
chosen  our  cicerone,  and  dedred  to 
give  a  programme  of  a  trip  to  Cunue 
and  the  isLuids ;  which  he  accordingly 
did  in  a  long  harangue  pronounced  on 
the  step  of  the  ''  Caleesa."  By  his 
advice  we  hired  a  boat  to  go  round  and 
wait  for  us  at  Miniscola ;  a  little  bay, 
extending  from  Cape  Misenus  to  the 
Monte  di  Procida,  and  fronting  the 
islands.  Learning,  too,  that  we  had 
to  spend  the  day  in  a  region  more  rich 
in  mouldering  ruins  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes, dian  in  biasing  hearths  and 
well-stocked  taverns,  we  applied  to  the 
nearest  '^  victuslling  offices,"  and  then 
set  off,  Ailly  equiprnd  for  aedng  and 
digesting.  A  winding  road,  bomred 
by  hedges,  newly  green,  runs  up  un- 
der Monte  BarMTO,  and  leads  along 
the  high  steep  bank  of  the  Lago  m 
Avemo.  We  looked  down  upon  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  circular  temple, 
which  stand  at  the  watet^a  edge,  and 
endeavoured  to  trace,  in  the  tanj^ 
brushwood  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
low-arehed  entrance  of  the  ''  Grotta 
della  Sibilla" — the  scene  of  a  fbrnier 
ramble.  Next  we  came  to  the  Areo- 
felice ;  a  lofty  areh  thrown  aoraaa  dbe 
road  from  one  high  mound  of  earth  to 
another.  It  is  seventy  feet  hif^ ;  and 
the  trouble  of  scrambling  up  the 
bank  and  gaining  the  top  was  well  re* 
paid  by  a  delightful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  PoBzuoli  and  Bijs,  which  we  were 
leaving,  and  of  the  Cumcan  sliore,  now 
first  opened  to  our  view.    Thb  Arto* 
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''  thioiigh  Trivia's  grove/'  (which  is 
rtill  reprcicnted  by  a  woodof  ila  and 
myrtle^^  to  the  temple  of  the  Delj^e 
Godf—tae  spot  where  we  Btood.  Then 
we  went  down,  by  a  nanow  flight  oi 
Btepe,  to  the  Sibyl's  Cave,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  out  its  "  hundred  en« 
tries;"  and  concluded  that  the  dark, 
itreguhu-,  half-natural,  half«artificial 
cavern,  vnth  some  assbtance  fkam  the 
poet  and  the  antiquarian,  and  a  liboal 
allowance  for  dilapidations,  might  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  £e  de- 
scription. All  this  was  very  well,  and 
together  with  the  winding  way  to 
Avemus,  and  the  downward  slope  of 
the  entranoe  to  hell,  beside  its  banks, 
(now  La  Grotta  della  SibiUa,)  cor- 
responds vritfa  the  poem.  But,  beyond 
these,  all  is  imagimory ;  and  as  we  le- 
joinedonrcarriage,  and  rattled  through 
a  smiling,  cultivated  country,  to  Fu- 
saro,  we  oould  not  help  lauding,  very 
ineverentlv,  at  the  contrast  between 
the  poet's  fancy  and  the  unpicturesque 
reakty.  For,on  the  banks  or  this  ''deep 
Acheron"  stands,  in  despite  of  att 
imaginativeness,  the  only  tavern  which 
this  whole  district  can  boast;  and- 
here  we  encountered,  instead  of  flit- 
ting ghosts,  *'  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
autumn  strew  the  woods,"  parties  (tf 
merry  dtiaens,  *'  husbands  and  wive8> 
boys  and  unmarried  maids,"  all  ctwl* 
ly  substantial,  who  had  driven  out, 
by  a  shorter  road,  to  eat  oysters/ 
which  are  here  very  delicate.  Upon 
another  occasion,  to  follow  out  the 
book,  we  did  cross  the  "  Stygian  lake," 
but  there  was  no  grim  ferryman  and 
frail  skiff,  but  a  very  tight  wherry, 
and  a  couple  of  stout  rowersL  We 
could  make  nothing  either  of  the  mo« 
dem  Cocy  tus,  or  the  cave  of  Cerberus, 
and  found  the  Elvsian  Fields  very 
much  indebted  to  tneir  name,  which 
they  still  bear,  for  the  attention  that 
thejr  usually  ezdte.  However,  this 
ration  being  full  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
(there  are  twenty-two  to  be  traced  be^ 
tween  Vesuvius  and  Miaenus,)  may 
have  possessed,  in  former  tames,  a 
more  terrific  character;  and,  at  all 
events,  no  one  will  regret  seeing  it 
through  so  flattering  a  medium  as  the 
poem  which  has  given  it  celebrity. 
We  were  very  much  tempted  to  re^ 


felice  is  su^osed  to  be  one  of  the  gates 
of  Cume— a  dty  founded  by  a  very  an- 
cient Greek  colony;  and,asyoudesoend 
.  by  a  steep  road  to  its  centre,  now  the 
seat  of  fruitful  rineyards,  ruins  at  every 
step,  peeping  above  the  rich  mould, 
mark  the  extent  of  former  greatnesa 
and  of  present  devastation.  In  other 
places,  however,  there  is  less  dilapida- 
tion ;  the  houaea  of  the  peasants  are 
aU  built  about  the  remains  of  nobler 
edifices ;  the  ponderous,  ^tto-like 
arches  of  andent  palaces  being  chosen 
aa  excellent  conservatories  for  wine  and 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  tene- 
ment of  the  vine-dresser  is  seen  niched 
in  a  comer  of  the  capadoua  hall  of 
some  temple  or  bath.    We  expl<Nred 
several  Greek  tombs,  which  aro  now 
under  ground,  and  can  onlv  be  enter- 
ed by  a  ladder  put  througn  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof.    The^  aro  beautifVil 
little  chambers,  with  niches  to  receive 
Bsany  urns ;  and  aro  generally  painted 
—the  coburing  of  tne  stucco  conti- 
nuing as  bright  as  ever.    We  next 
climbed  the  lull  called  <'  Roca  di  Cu- 
ma,"  to  the  site  of  the  "  Templo  di 
Apolio  Greco"    Of  this  temple,  no- 
thing but  the  name  remains;   but 
the  view  of  the  shore,  which  this  emi- 
nence overhangs,  ia  endumting.  Thero 
is  a  white  bcMh,  gently  curved,  ex- 
tending from  Uie  **  Monte  di  Frodda," 
for  several  miles  northward ;  on  the 
left,  is  the  lake  of  Fusaro,  and  on  the 
rig^t,  that  of  Licok  and  of  Patria, 
enlivening  the  wooded  plain  between 
the  aea  and  the  high  ground  of  Baj«, 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  Monte  Barbaro. 
But  what  added  a  peculiar  interest  to 
Uie  scene  was,  that  here  Virgil  haa 
made  his  hero  land,  and  about  nere  ia 
the  r»ton  of  terror  described  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^ndd«— at  least,  so 
way    the  antiquarians — and  we   had 
brought  with  us  the  book  and  plans  of 
the  Abate  Jorio,  that  we  might  trace 
tiie  aetions  described. 

**  Thero,  upon  Uie  smooth  sand,"  ssid 
we,  **  the  Trojans  leaped  upon  the 
glad  shore."— And  we  fanded,  for  the 
fiine,  that  some  fishing  craft,  drawn 
ap  on  the  beach,  belon^d  to  the  toil- 
worn  wanderers.  We  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  brow,  scattered  aboutamong 
the  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
dothe  this  coast,  in  search  of  fud, 
and  *^  tiadn^  the  discovered  floods ;" 
whil«  the  pious  chief  bent  his  way 


pose  at  Fusaro,  and  bad  aueadv  poc- 
keted our  books,  and  maps,  and  other 
impediments,  preparatory  to  an  attadc 
upon  some  oysters ;  but  our  guide  in<* 
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sisted  upon  pusbing  on  to  our  place 
of  embarkation^  and  pointed  to  the 
declining  sun  as  a  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure.  Very  reluctant- 
ly, then,  we  obeyed ;  when  ^new  eyent 
'occurred  to  excite  our  tempers,  alrea- 
dy a  little  ruffled  by  the  loss  of  our 

dinner* 

Our  coachman,  upon  the  olea  of  bad 
roads,  but,  as  we  imaginea,  from  an 
unwillingness  to  return  to  town  in 
the  dark,  refused  to  driye  us  to  Minis- 
cola,  and  would  neither  be  gained  by 
coaxing  nor  money ;  so,  after  a  yolley 
of  abuse,  bestowed  upon  him  by  An- 
giolo,  who  fought  our  battle  like  a 
true  cicerone,  we  set  off  on  foot 

Passing  the  Campi  Elisei,  and  the 
Mare  Morto,  or  Lethe,  after  three 
miles,  we  approached  the  sea ;  where 
we  saw  our  boat  riding  at  her  moor- 
ings, and  soon  after  our  four  red-cap- 
ped sailors  ran  out  of  a  little  hoyel, 
under  a  tall  cliff,  calling  to  us  to  has- 
ten, as  the  wind  had  got  up,  and  the 
sea  might  preyent  our  getting  to  Is- 
ehia. 

We  stopped  only  to  buy  a  jug  of 
wine,  and  to  roast  some  eg^  in  the 
ashes  of  an  expiring  fire,  and  then 
walked  to  Miniscola,  a  bay,  which  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  troops, 
garrisoned  at  Misenum,  being  exer- 
cised upon  its  sands — Whence  called  mi- 
liium  schoh.  Here  we  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  the  islands  we  were  going 
to,  when  the  boatmen  seized  upon  us, 
and  bore  us,  one  after  Uie  other, 
through  the  surf  to  the  boat;  and 
then. they  pulled  off,  making  a  loud 
shouting  to  encoursge  each  other  to  a 
vigorous  effort — their  spirits  bein^  a 
little  enliyened  by  the  wine  which 
they  had  been  drinking  on  shore. 

As  we  waved  a  farewell  to  Angiolo, 
who  stood  bawling  out  his  "  Addio, 
siguori,  state  vi  bene !"  on  the  shore, 
we  all  praised  his  foresight  in  provi- 
ding against  "  fleshly"  wants ;  and  im- 
mediately cut  some  slices  from  a  ham, 
on  which  Uie  cook  had  carved  a  gro- 
tesque face,  (for  at  Naples  everything 
has  its  ornament,)  and,  with  our  eggs 
and  some  fruit,  made  a  very  respect- 
able meaL  The  wine,  too,  passed  gai- 
ly from  hand  to  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  drinking  in  a 
boat 

We  rowed  close  in  by  Prodda  and 
Vivata,  and,  after  eight  miles'  pull, 
got  into  delightful,  clear,  smooth  wa« 
4 


ter,  under  the  castle,  just  as  the  rich- 
er light,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
fell  with  a  glowing,  ruby  hue,  upon 
the  rock,  which  lifts  the  fortress  on 
high. 

Our  first  step,  on  landing,  was  to 
reconnoitre  the  ''  nobile  locanda,"  or 
inn ;  which  not  proving  a  very  invi- 
ting one,  our  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Si^or  Monti's,  at  La  Sentinella, 
was  signified  to  a  couple  of  ciueeiaj, 
or  donkey-drivers,  who  had  been  nar- 
rowly watching  our  movements.  They, 
in  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  cou- 

Ele  of  9omari,  and  we  were  puzded 
y  seeing  them  shut  the  gate  of  the 
court-yard  where  we  were  standing* 
although  we  made  them  understand 
that  another  ass  was  required. 

Upon  our  insisting,  afVer  a  great 
deal  of  scolding,  that  the  door  should 
be  opened,  the  cause  of  this  mystery 
appeared — ^for  in  rushed  a  score  of  ri- 
val proprietors  and  beasts,  and  a  moat 
absurd  scramble  commenced.  My  two 
nunmted  friends  were  nearly  borne 
down  by  the  rush  of  ^adrupeda  and 
men ;  and  I  myself  pulled  about  bv  a 
dozen  fellows  at  once,  who  contenoed 
for  my  preference,  each  extoUinf  the 
superior  merits  of  his  ass,  and  hoWng 
out  his  stick  fbr  my  grasp^it  being 
the  etiquette  in  these  tranaactionsy 
that  if  you  take  the  basione,  you  are 
pledged  for  the  iomaro.  It  waa  only 
oy  fighting  our  way  through  ihe 
throng,  that  we  escaped  being  tnidden 
under  foot,  or  stunned  by  such  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  human  and  beatinl, 
aa  was  never  elsewhere  heard.  We 
rode  about  four  miles  in  the  dark  to 
our  resting-place  ;  and,  arriving  very 
much  fatigued,  were  pleased  to  find  a 
house  fitted  up  as  well  as  any  seoond- 
rate  hotel  in  Naples;  where,  after 
washing  dovrn  some  maccaroni  with 
the  white  Ischian  wine,  we  gladly  re* 
tired  to  sleep. 

Although  we  rose  with  the  sun  on 
the  following  day  (S3d),  we  found  our 
donkeys  ready  for  a  dimb  up  the  pemk 
of  Epomeo,  tne  high  conical  mil  wnich 
is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  all  views 
of  these  islands;  and  we  forthwii]& 
trotted  off  to  Foria,  a  little  town  about 
three  miles  off,  to  the  westward.  The 
mountain  is  quite  inaccessible  on  the 
side  towards  the  Sentinella,  and  the 
road,  or  rather  path,  winds  quite  loimd 
to  the  off-side,  and,  after  two  or  tlvree 
miles,  becomes  so  narrow  and  steep 
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that  you  iqypear  to  be  Moending  a 
ladder.    And  indeed  this  idea  hi  ang- 
peated  without  anj  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  for  in  many  pkoes  sticks 
are  &atened  across  the  pathway,  and 
the  poor  little  panting  beasts  cuunber 
up  with  difficulty  flrom  one  step  to 
another,  urged  on  by  a  strange  gut- 
tnial  cry  from  the  guides,  and  by 
emd  punehea  on  the  ribs,  from  a 
short  cudgel,  which  they  inoesamU 
ly  apply  in  this  way.    These  fellows, 
if  t)iey  are  brutal  in  the  treatment  of 
thor  ciuccj,  are,  howeyer,  amaiingly 
attentive  to  every  want  and  look  of 
the  rider ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due, 
ate  very  nsire  and  diverting.    Th^ 
keep  up  a  continual  gosstping  about 
all  the  great  men,  with  their  no  less 
great  wives,  children,  and  chamber* 
maids,  who  have  gone  up  before  you  ; 
and  of  how  some  went  up  to  sketch, 
and  some  to  dine^  and  others  to  pray ; 
and  they  do  not  forget  to  give  you  a 
heightened  account  of  the  presents,  or 
hmna  mono,  which  they  have  reoetved 
on  dil&rent  occasions.   We  remarked 
as  we  proceeded,  that  the  houses  were 
like  these  described  in  eastern  conn- 
tries.    They  consist  of  several  low 
buildings  of  one  story,  with  flat  ter- 
raced r^s,  and  a  parapet  round  the 
bolder.     The  poma;ranate  and  fig 
trees  about  them,  ana  the  vines  train- 
ed over  frames,  and  farming  a  shady 
swningyunder  which  most  of  thehott8»- 
hold  duties  are  performed,  and  the 
dumsy  antique-looking  utensils  lying 
'    about,  took  nothing  from  the  resem- 
blance.   As  for  the  people,  they  are 
rude  and  primitive  enough  in  their 
appearance  to  pass  for  antediluvians* 
I  must  not,  however,  for^t  that  we 
met  the  prettiest  creature  imaginable, 
a  girl  about  fifteen,  whose  extremely 
beantifiil  form  and  sweet  little  face 
were  well  set  off  by  the  island  cos- 
tume, a  short  dress  of  verv  coarse 
striped  doth,  and  a  blue  handkerchief 
tied  over  the  hair,,  in  a  bow  under 
tlie  chin,  showing  the  forehead  and 
eyes;  the  simple  but  smart-looking 
AiAuon  of  the  young  misses  here.  The 
oldler  femsles  pride  themselves  upon  a 
more  formidable  piece  of  head-gear,— 
WL  large  white  doth,  folded  about  a 
square  frame,  placed  on  the  head,  and 
Jismging  from  it,  so  as  to  shade  the 
face  and  neck.    We  were  sorry  to  see 
tliem  all  holding  out  the  hand,  and 
be^^ging  with  that  piteous  whine  which 
dlisgraces  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of 
Vol.  XVII. 


Italy.  After  many  a  weary  winding, 
our  guides  pointed  out  to  us  the  little 
white-wsshed  hermits^  and  chapel  of 
the  patron  saint  of  marmers,  the  object 
of  our  toO,  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
us,  but  only  to  be  reached  by  a  path 
of  increanne  steepness.  Just  here, 
when  the  ftul>  blsae  of  the  sun  made 
us  unwilling  to  dimb  on  foot^  our 
donkeys  gave  ouL  We  stopped  a  tre- 
mendous discharge  of  kicks  and  blows 
whidi  the  men  were  preparing  for  the 
beasts ;  and  were  rathier  amus^  at  one 
of  the  driven  immediately  praying  for 
help  to  the  saint  whose  sanctuary  we 
were  approaching.  '*  O,  San  Nicola, 
da  i^uto  a  questi  duog  !  I"  said  he,  in 
a  suj^liimt  tone.  We  halted,  to  give 
San  Nicola  time  to  attepd  to  the  ap- 
plication, and  the  ciucci  to  get  refresh- 
ed ;  and  then  mountea  to  Uie  hermit- 
a^  Two  comfprtable-lookinff  Fran- 
oacans,  soi^isani  hermits,  and  a  bas- 
kefc^fiill  of  materials  for  our  colazhne, 
awaited  us  here.  The  red  wine,  by 
the  way,  whidi  grows  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  saint,  and  bears  his 
name,  is  an  excellent  restorative  after 
the  dimb,  and  should  be  grateftdly 
remembered  by  all  tourists.  After  ex- 
ploring a  labyrinth  of  littie  cells,  cut 
m  the  solid  rock  of  the  place,  we 
mounted  to  the  tdegraph-station  on 
the  top,  whence  there  is  a  view;  the 
most  striking,  perhaps,  of  all  Medi- 
terranean prospects,  except  that  from 
Etna.  A  thick  mist,  attracted  to  the 
mountain,  as  is  always  q^rved  about 
noon,  and  hanging;  in  the  calm  sleepy 
air,  like  a  curtam,  about  forty  feet 
distant,  all  round  the  summit,  prevent- 
ed us,  at  first,  from  sednj;  tne  hori- 
zon. But  the  island  is,  u  itself,  a 
remarkable  object  It  rises  from  the 
whole  circumference,  except  the  east 
end,  to  a  greater  devation  than  Ve- 
suvius, graduaUy  tapering  into  two 
spiry  points,  so  acute  that,  from  the 
top,  you  look  directiy  down  upon  the 
fidds  and  villages,  as  upon  a  map. 
The  vines  here  are  spread  out  upon 
trellices,  and  are  said  to  give  a  peculi- 
arly virid  tint  to  the  place  in  summer. 
But  even  at  this  season  there  was 
enough  of  green  to  contrast  with  the 
hoary  sides  of  the  eminence,  and  with 
a  bioad  tract  of  lava,  which,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  swept  from  this 
volcano  into  the  sea.  From  this  great 
height,  too,  we  could  see  the  shoals, 
beautifully  mottied,  forming  a  zone 
round  the  island,  and  the  water  beco- 
3H 
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ming  darlfier  in  its  hue,  £rom  the 
Mgn  t  yellow  of  tbe  shore,  to  the  deep- 
blue  colour  beyond.  The  dottd  be* 
ing  DOW  dispened  by  the  aftertiooii's 
breesse,  first  Prodda  and  the  IslandB 
nearest  were  seen,  then  the  Bays  of 
Pozzuoli  and  Naples,  then  Csnri>  and 
the  little  islands  to  the  nortn ;  and 
before  we  left  onr  station^  the  whcde 
coast  from  Monte  Ciicello  to  Cafaibria, 
a  range  of  900  miles,  cime  distinctly 
into  view.  Unwillingly  we  tore  our- 
selves from  ^is  deligntAil  gaze,  and 
took  a  downward  conras  to  the  other 
end  of  the  island*  Dor  donkevs,  great* 
ly  to  the  satisfhction  of  all  parties, 
were  as  much  invigorated  as  onmlvea 
by  their  bait  at  the  Hermitnge,  and 
bore  us  along  so  merrily,  that  we  be* 
gan  to  think  the  aainf  bad  really  ex- 
erted himself  in  their  behalf.  We  had 
1^0  to  thank  him  (br  a  «a(b  passage 
over  many  appalling  gulft  and  danger- 
ous precipioes,  on  the  way  down.  One 
part  must  strike  every  person  who  aees 
It : — the  island  has  been  completely 
eracked  by  some  tremendous  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  there  are  fissures, 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
meeting  at  different  places.  Tbe  path, 
at  one  point,  winds  down  to  where 
two  of  these  yawning  crannies  cross 
each  other :  very  lofty  trees  grow  in 
the  narrow  bed  of  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cleft,  but  are  stall  much  below 
the  passenger ;  who^  looking  up  at  the 
rocky  sides  above,  sees  them  hollowed 
into  caves,  saij  to  be  the  dwellings  <tf 
the  rude  aborigines.  Some  of  Oiese 
excavations  are  still  inhabited]  by  a 
vrild,  savage-looking  people,  and  a 
greater  number  used  as  store-houses: 
the  whole  forming  a  picture  to  whkfa 
I  have  seen  no  parallel. 

We  reached  Ischia  by  a  dicaitotts 
road,  without  seeing  much  worth  re- 
membering. On  going  over  again  to 
La  Sentiuella,  we  looked  at  the  Stufi 
di  Casamiccia,  which  are  sulphureous 
bathe,  mnch  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  and  other  maladies.  Heie 
are  different  modes  of  applying  the 
vokanic  impregnation  of  the  soil  ;— 
baths  for  dipping  and  dashing  the 
body,  warm  sand  in  which  to  bury  the 
ftet  and  hands,  and  hot  vapour  con- 
veyed in  tubes  to  r^ions  partially  af- 
fected. Besides  the  part  open  to 
i4siting  invalids,  there  is  a  vast  hospi- 
tal, vi^ich  receives  the  poor  from  dif- 
forent  chariuble  institutions  of  the 
singdom* 


When  we  got  bade  to  our  inn,  we 
found  our  host  exerdsang  his  foncdona 
ta  an  avocaio,  and  with  a  nnmenma 
levee  of  dients  in  hia  consulting-rooa. 
We  had  also  an  opportunity  ofpayiiK 
our  respecta  to  some  two  or  three  Of 
Ub  9ix  fair  daughters,  who  are  belles 
of  the  place.  Among  other  attcaetions, 
the  SiraiQiine  have  to  boast  some  of 
theridiest  spedmena  of  die  Ischian 
.  eostume,  which,  when  not  worn  on  a 
giomo  di  fisla,  they  will  good-na- 
turedly sbiow  to  the  corioua.  Hie 
honae  is  laid  out  for  the  reception  of 
the  oompany  who  visit  the  hatha  in 
soauner ;  and  the  dvility  and  intelli- 
geace  of  Signer  Monti's  fiunily  gene- 
rally gain  it  the  prefearenoe.  We  no- 
ticed-at  supper  the  continuance  of  an 
andent  custom  alluded  to  by  Honee. 
The  ^  are  here  q[ilit,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  of  two  are  applied  to  eadi 
other,  80  that  when  dried  they  lodi 
like  a  double  fig. 

**■  Tarn  pensilis  nva  sccandas 
£t  nuzornabat  mensas.  cum  dmplkefio^'* 
Sermon.  lib.II.2,}i$u  121. 

This  is  spoken  of  in  a  tour  bv  two 
Germans,  which  Signor  Monti  oaa  in 
'  his  library. 

On  d4tb,  we  left  La  Sentindla  and 
walked  to  Ischia,  where  We  deUghted 
the  old  fat  keeper  of  the  s<ditary  a^i 
of  the  place,  by  drinking  up  all  her 
stock  or  Molo,  and  conanming  all  the 
milk  and  white  bread  that  could  be 
procured  from  the  goats  and  balDers 
thereabouts.    This  we  did,  let  it  be 
understood,  without  anything  like  un- 
due gonnmdiaing;  for  there  is  no- 
thing more  lemarkaUe,  in  litde  Ita- 
lian towns,  than  the  scanty  anpply  of 
good  provisions,  which  is  to  be  ibimd 
upon  an  emergency,  like  that  of  the 
arrival  of  tiuee  hungry  *'  milardi." 
It  would  aeeib,  however,  that  tha 
atate  «f  fomine  exists  only  at  a  ^a- 
tanoe  from  large  towns;  for  there  the 
markets  are  abundantly  snp^ed,  and 
the  people  you  meet  about  at  a  traUo-' 
na  are  the  gxeateat  ginttona  in  the 
world ;  and  one  fiddler  may  fixqucnt^ 
ly  be  aoen  to  dispose  of  fttxl  emmf^ 
for  a  doaen  meagre  peasants.  We  now 
went  to  the  port,  and  saw  a  nuabor 
of  large  boats  loading  witii  whhe  wine 
and  maitle,  the  prindpal  commodities 
of  the  tdace ;  and  after  another  ieartfry 
war  of  words,  secured  a  little  vkiW^m 
our  own  use.     Rqwiuff  round  pest 
Vivara,  a  small  rodcy  isknd,  without 
two-legged  inhabitants,  (but  with  a 
10 
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of  milky  ttmeili^^  when  UMgniOed  by 
the  bftse  wliich  I&m  upon  the  water  in 


nnBmvOMpOfnkXkm  of  rabbits,  nader 
the  proteelMB  of  dM  ''  Mighty  Hun- 
tcr"  of  Naples^)  we  hauled  into  the 
Utile  bay  of  ChiankUa,  at  the  weat 
endefFirocida.  We  landed  here  with 
one  of  the  boatBMn  for  a  guide,  and 
ordered  the  rest  to  meet  ua  at  Marino. 
Proeida  Sa  a  Tcry  lingular  place  ;  ita 
gveaftmt  length  la  three  milea,  and  yet 
it  is  Mid  to  oonlain  18,000  people ;  uid 
we  wen  inclined  to  believe  this,  for 
our  walk  of  two  miles  was  throngh  one 
eontinufld  fine  of  houses,  with  other 
etreeta  and  knea  brandling  off  from  it. 
The  inhahitanta  live  by  8hip<buildtiq( 
and  trading,  and  are  said  to  make  Tcry 
Roodasamen.  Vegetables  are  bronght 
£rom  Naples^  and  nothing  is  ''  raised" 
here  but  ships  and  men.  Exoept  the 
dress  of  the  women,  however,  there  is 
Boduiw  in  &e  place  very  pictureaqne^ 
So^  ^uMe  satisfied  with  our  walk  across 
the  island,  during  which  we  made  no 
diaesnrcry,  except  that  of  a  ''  granny 
wAaok/'  eondudedupon  the  same  pri»- 
cmka  aa  similar  institutions  in  Mid- 
duacz  or  Hampshire,  we  made  our 
way  to  our  plaoe  of  rendesvoua.  Ma- 
xino,  the  great  port  of  the  island,  ia  a 
•emicircnhar  quay,  half  a  mile  in  ck* 
tcnt,  and  erowded  with  shipping  and 
aaikn.  Here  we  waited  only  to  have 
nome  mutton  fried  by  Kjrigitore  jmB^ 
iko,  and,  in  diflferent  ways,  to  provision 
ovr  bark  for  her  next  voyage,  and  then 
took  our  departure  for  Capri. 

Thia  waa  our  greatest  emMrt,  for  the 

tllstance  is  twenty-five  long  miles,  and 

we  were  not  sure  of  readiing  theisknd 

before  sunset.  But  every tmng  invited 

4o  the  taak.    It  was  again  a  perfect 

calm-— the  aoft  Uue  air  lay  motaonlen, 

nnd  the  unrufiled  water,  rivalHnff  it  in 

tranmrency,  displayed  the  shadow  of 

the  boat's  ripple,  in  bioad  waving 

lines,  dancing  upon  the  clesr  sandy 

bottom.    On  looking  ibrward,  a  rock, 

or  shoal,  or  Unge  branching  marine 

plant,  thoQsfa  burled  deep,  would  be 

.•o  refracted  and  brought  up  to  the 

-•oriMe,  as  to  suggest  the  fear  that  the 

ked  of  the  boat  would  strike  upon  it 

I  shall  always  h>ok  back  with  plea- 

amre  to  that  afteraeon,  when,  afier 

Mttiog  half  our  row  over,  we  stood  a- 

•  bout  equidistant  from  the  principal  ob- 

jecta  in  the  Bay  of  Naples— the  square, 

aft»ru^  elifib  of  Capn  before  us— the 

-  t»pering  pyramid  (k  Ischia,  Vesuvius, 

mod  the  higher  swell  of  Monte  Sent' 

.  Asigelo,  on  the  opposite  coast— all  seen 

in  shadowy  authne,  and  taking  a  look 
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very  warn  days.  Though  so  early  in 
the  vcar,  we  were  glad  to  ait  under  the 
shade  of  our  umbrellas,  for  the  broad 
sun  Inbred  upon  us  with  *'  canicvdar" 
heat.  Our  three  oarsmen  had  stripped 
themselves  to  their,  inner  garments^ 
and  a  young  lad,  swarthy  aa  an  Indian^ 
and  not  more  dad,  sat  squatted  up  in 
the  peaked  stem,  steering  with  an  oar, 
and  looking  almost  as  much  like  a  ba* 
boon  as  the  little  figure  of  San  Gi»« 
seppe,  whid)  waa  carved  upon  Uie 
stem,  for  the  protection  of  the  little 
craft. 

It  is  a  wav  with  these  feUows  to  cD« 
courage  eacL  other  in  rowing  by  talfc« 
ing  over  the  ei^oyments  which  await 
them  on  diore.  They  diverted  us  by 
exdaiming^  every  now  and  then,  ^'  An* 
diamol  'leatal-^-Hossgnaremo  macdie* 
roni,  beveremobuon  vino !"  and  some- 
timM,  <*  pull  awa^,  my  boys !"  and 
similar  phrases,  picked  up  from  the 
British  tars,  who  are  great  iavouritea 
at  Na|des,  and  have  some  reason  to  be 
so,  with  all  classes.  B^  the  time  we 
bad  looked  again  and  again  at  the  glow- 
ing scene,  read,  our  books,  sind  emp* 
tiM,  with  the  asristanoe  of  the  boa^ 
men,  a  huge  flagon  of  wine,  whidiwe 
had  kid  in  at  Prodda,  we  found  omv 
adves  ruimihg  fast  into  the  white 
beach,  the  only  landing-place  of  Capri. 
Here  a  snulins,  black«eyed  damsd 
atood  ready  to  take  our  "  roba/'  and 
ahowthewavtotheliocanda.  She  had 
her  hair  gatnered  into  a  knot  behiudj 
and  transfixed  by  two  silver  bodkins, 
on  one  of  which  wss  a  hand,  and  on  the 
oUier  a  small  gkbe.  This  .we  found  to 
be  the  costume  of  the  place.  We  fd- 
lowed  her  up  a  steep  aigaag  road  to  the 
prindpal  town,  which  stretdies  acroos 
a  littie  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  which,  though  ver^  hig^  above 
the  water's  edge,  is  quite  low  when 
compared  with  the  towering  cHfik,  and 
overnanging  volumes  of  rook,  that  sur- 
round tne  vdley. 

The  departing  light  sent  us  under 
the  humbte  but  wdcene  roof  of  old 
Bochele  Tedeachi,  whose  broad  grin- 
ning dvility  we  can  recommend,  d- 
though  she  dkl  us,  by  passing  hersdf 
for  a  certain  Signora  Anastaaia.Trami, 
to  whose  houae  we  had  been  directed. 
After  a  libation  of  cofiSae,  and  divers 
communings  with  ciceroni  and  cnccfio; 
about  the  morrow's  proeeedingSi  we 
sou^t  our  pillows. 
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S5t}i.— We  were  mounted  on  our 
donkeys,  and  following  the  winding 
path  that  leads  to  the  eastern  cliff,  bo- 
fore  the  son  was  up.  Capri,  at  this 
end,  grows  narrow,  while,  mounting 
|;raduall}r  from  the  centre,  it  shoots  up 
into  a  tall  rockj  headland.  On  the 
barren  sloping  sides  of  this  ridge,  the . 
soil  has  been  arrested  on  its  way  down« 
ward  by  numberless  terraces,  forming 
litde  slips  of  land,  frequently  not  two 
yards  wide,  but  all  caltiyated  with  the 
most  thrifty  industry.  These  little 
plantations  were  now  quite  brilliant 
with  the  emerald  hue  of  the  **  canapa" 
and  the  young  wheat,  which  contrast- 
ed beautifully  with  the  grey  ash-co- 
loured olive,  and  the  orange  grores  of 
darkest  green,  which  filled  the  valley, 
and  the  sheltered  hollows  on  the*sides 
of  the  long  ascent.  We  passed  the  bold 
ruin  of  an  octagonal  tower  called  the 
Pharos,  and  next  came  to  the  Palace 
of  Tiberius.  Of  this  edifice,  three  s)^- 
dous  hfldls,  and  some  very  extensive 
substructions,  all  showing  the  admira- 
ble masonry  of  that  period,  remain. 

This  worthy  recluse  is  said  to  have 
4>uilt  twelve  villas  upon  his  favourite 
island,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  other  tokens  of  imperial 
residence,  are  shows.  Some  of  those 
firecious  articles,  too,  which  are  screen- 
ed fVom  the  pubHc  gaze  in  the  "camera 
degU  oegeiti  riservati"  ci£  fhe  Museum 
of  Naples,  were  found  here.  However, 
forgetting  this,  we  were  called  upon 
to  admire  the  commanding  situation 
of  the  building,  so  often  remarked  of 
joitique  residences.  Climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  hermitage,  which  stands 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and 
upon  the  veige  of  the  highest  cliff,  we 
found  ourselves  apparently  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  whicn  rolled  betieath. 
The  rival  bays  of  Naples  and  Sorento 
lay  extended  before  us ;  the  high  pro- 
montory which  separates  them,  cross- 
ed by  the  ru^^ed  ridge  of  Sant*  An- 
gelo,  taking  its  root  in  both  gulfs, 
stretches  out  to  within  three  miles  of 
Capri.  The  morning  broke  over  the 
site  of  Pestum,  and  painted,  in  gor- 
geous colours,  die  heavy  douds  which 
file  south  wind  had  raised  during  the 
night.  We  could  trace  the  continued 
range  of  buildings  in  the  other  bay, 
by  a  broad  white  line,  extendinf(,  for 
aeveral  miles,  from  the  extremity  of 
PteUipo,  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  But, 
at  tfiis  distance,  olirjects  were  very  much 
diminished.    St  Elmo,  and  even  the 


loftier  position  of  Camaldoli,  dwin* 
died  into  insignificance— only  the  voU 
cano  looked  high,  and  Sant'  Ange« 
lo  burying  its  head  in  clouds.  Capri, 
severed  from  the  main  land,  fbrmsa  na« 
tural  break-water,  defend&ig  the  Bay 
of  Naples  against  the  fhrious  g^cs 
from  the  Boutnward,  of  whidi  we  had 
now  an  excellent  example.  But  al- 
though we  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of 
the  storm,  and,  I  believe,  said  some- 
thing about  '^  the  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  mom,"  yet  we  looked  with 
rather  grim  antidpation  at  the  huge 
curling  waves  that  rolled  in  long  rites 
between  us  and  the  onpoaite  cape.  We 
agreed,thatalthough  three  weeksmight 
M  agreeably  spent  in  this  island  by 
those  who  had  come  di  fjropoiito,  yet 
to  become  detenus  by  the  gods  of  the 
winds  and  waves  for  that  period,' (no 
uncommon  occurrence,)  would  be  a 
"  bore,"— and,  besides,  prevent  flf^ 
other  rambles  which  we  had  on  faaoa. 
And  then  we  thougdit  of  St  Helena  and 
its  late  residents,  Uie  association  being 
natural;  for  Capri  was,  inMurat'a  time, 
HX)mmanded  by  Sir  Hndscm  Lowe,  and 
was  a  station  for  a  British  squadron, 
vntil  lost,  non  so  come,  to  an  asaailimg 
party  from  the  shore.  Aftdr  paying 
the  old  grey-headed  Capnoin,  who  ia 
-digoifled  with  the  titJe  of  Hermit,  for 
tossing  some  stones  down  the  diff  to 
satisfy  us  of  its  height  and  perpendi* 
cular  elevation,  we  returned  to  our  inn 
— «nd,  after  breakfast,  proceeded  to  the 
western  end  of  the  island.  Riding 
along  the  valley,  we  came  to  a  range 
of  rocks  fronting  to  the  centre  of  the 
place,  and  com^etely  dividing  it  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  table  of  land, 
while  it  forms  an  inacceadble  boun- 
dary between  them.  A  flight  of  530 
stem,  the  only  ascent,  leads  to  a  smooth 
and  fertile  plain,  sloping  ftom  theie 
hif^h  difl%  to  the  sea.  In  t£e  midst  of 
this  plain,  and  embosomed  in  gaidens, 
atanos  Ano  Capri,  a  happy  Httte  town, 
enjoying  a  deligfatful  dunate  from  ila 
ebvation— and,  fWmi  its  seduded  po- 
aition,  having  a  peculiar  air  of  sereni^ 
and  stilliless.  We  dimbed  to  the  For- 
teaza  di  Barbarossa,  a  mined  Gothic 
tower  perched  upon  the  loftiest  range 
of  predpices ;  and  then,  bidding  finw- 
well  to  this  upper  wodd,  we  dipped 
below  its  rim,  and  sought  again  the 
beach,  having  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  cross  over  to  Massa.  Aa  aoon 
aa  our  boat  diet  past  the  towerioff  rode 
which  is  crowned^y  the  imperialruiD, 
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she  began  to  feel  the  dire  tossing  of 
the  frothy  wsves ;  and  our  boatmen, 
though  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  si- 
newy ishmdersy  strained  as  they  leaned 
at  full  length  over  their  oars.  In  these 
seas,  the  oarsman  always  stands  to  row, 
and  pudies,  instead  of  pulling  towards 
him  the  oar,  affirming  tnat  more  power 
is  gained  in  this  way.    fie  this  n  it 
mav,  we  had  a  very  difficult  task  of  it, 
and  got  so  confoundedly  sick,  that  we 
resolved  to  abjure  all  island  excursions 
for  the  future,  and  wished  that  Tibe- 
lii^a  had  taken  hia  cursed  rocks  with 
him,  when  he  made  his  exit,  instead  of 
leaving  them  **  in  the  wide  wide  sea,"  as 
a  trap  to  the  curious.  These  angry  fed- 
ings,  however,  were  dissipated  when 
we  ^ded  into  the  aheltered  haven  of 
Msna,wbereall  was  suni^,  and  warm, 
and  still ;  and  when  we  heurd  the  noon« 
tide  chirrupping  of  the  Cigala,  and  the 
lasy  song  of  the  fishermen,  as  thevsat 
mending  theirnets.  We  lingered  nere 
to  let  ^  detestable  feelings  of  the 
'*  maUdi-mare"  go  off,  comforting  our* 
selves  with  rosoiio,  and  basking  in  the 
sun  nntii  we  were  restored ;  tnen  we 
{Hied  our  baggage  upon  the  back  of  a 
**  gahnfuomo,"  or  peasant,  and  began 
our  march  to  Sorento.  The  road  leads 
-through  a  most  beautiful,  populous 
country,  facing  the  setting  sun,  and 
therefore  very  forwards   The  plain  of 
•SofentQ  is  a  semicircle  of  two  or  three 
miks  long,  bordered  by  high  cli£b  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  girt  in  by  an  am« 
phidieatre  of  lofty,  p[ctures<pie  hills. 
Three  principal  towns,  and  mnume- 
zaUe  whitebnOdings  of  diffisrentkinds, . 
are  dispersed  about,  not  grove$,  but 
JhrestM  of  orange,  and  blouoming  al- 
•mond  and  peach  trees,  mingled  with 
vines,   pomegranates,   myrtles,    and 
unnumbered  aromatic  and  flowering 
shrubs.  It  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  para- 
dise, famous  for  calves,  and  donkeys 
as  big  and  as  obstinate  as  mules,  and 
tibe  Sittest  woman  upon  earth,  ^ho 
•keeps  the  dirtiest  Locanda  nobile  that 
ever  went  by  that  title.    Donna  Rosa 
(certainly  a  full-blown  one^  welcomed 
us  to  her  pig-sty,  snd  promised  to  pro- 
vide sumptuously  for  our  entertain- 
ment, while,  to  give  her  time,  we 
walked  to  the  home  of  Tasso. 

This  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
difl^  that  is  to  say,  such  part  of  it  as 
did  not  tumble  down  into  the  sea, 
some  time  back,  and  which  happens  to 
be  the  only  part  not  actually  inaabited 


by  the  poet.  With  ihis  omen  of  dis- 
appointment on  ourlninds,  we  return* 
ed  to  satisfy  our  appetite,  (now  consi-* 
derMj  revived  from  ita  temporary 
extinction  by  the ''  moving  accidents 
by  sea,")  with  the  dishes  which  the 
odious  ingenuity  of  our  hostess  had 
prepared.  We  were  assisted  in  our 
search  after  something  eatable,  among 
the  fsrrsffo  of  messes  set  before  us,  b  v 
two  comdy  daughters  of  the  "  house, 
who,  with  that  familiari^  which  per* 
vades  the  manners  of  all  classes  in  this 
free  and  easy  land,  were  lolling  upon 
the  table,  mingliog  in  the  converya* 
tion,  and  puffing  off  their  dishes.— 
"  Ms,  come  Signore !  non  lei  piaee 
quest'  umido?"— '*  Caro  lei  e  buon* 
issimo,  ecceUente— OMS  stupenda  1"— - 
'^  Oibo  i  quanto  sono  curiosi  quest! 
Inglesi !"  After  coffin,  the  old  lady 
proposed  that  we  should  hear  some 
music  ;  and,  at  our  request,  one  of  the 
*'  ragazse"— Signers  if  anuelfr— stood 
up  with  a  young  brother  to  dance  the 
Tarantella ;  whue  a  lad  who  was  there 
played  the  guitar,  and  the  "  sicnora 
madre"  beat  the  tambourine,  and  sang 
a  sort  of  monotonous  ditty,  shaldng 
her  fat  sides  with  the  greatest  enires- 
sion  of  delight.  This  national  duioe 
is  very  lively,  and  resembles  a  Spanish 
bolero ;  the  performers  snapping  their 
fingers  in  imitation  of  castanets,  while 
thev  advance  and  retire,  and  chase 
each  other  about  in  a  variety  of  evo- 
lutbns.  Donna  Rosa  regretted  much 
that  her  unwieldy  proportions  pre- 
vented her  from  exhibitinfi;  in  the  Ta- 
rantella—but displayed  her  musical 
talents  by  singing  overall  the  popular 
airs  of  the  place,  until,  exhausted  with 
her  effivts,  she  called  off  her  "  b&m^ 
bine,"  as  ^e  styled  them,  and  left  us 
to  repose. 

26th.— We  rode  to-day  through  the 
same  rich  country  to  Vico ;  and  then, 
by  a  most  abominable  road,  along  the 
precipitous  base  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
to  Castellamare ;  where,  finding  the 
rainy  weather,  which  had  just  set  in^ 
likely  to  be'of  some  days'  continuance, 
we  took  a  carriage  home  to  Naples. 
And  h&e  we.  were  again  fortunate; 
fin*,  after  three  days  of  incessant  rain, 
from  a  sudden  chanae  in  the  wind, 
Vesuvius  was  seen  white  with  snow, 
and  the  sour  aspect  of  winter  kept  all 
ramblers  within  doors. 

S. 
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M.  OODEFBOy. 


TO  THB  l^ITOE  OT  BLACKWOOD  8  MAOAZIKS. 


In  tile  arttek  on  AmetktL,  eontein* 
dd  in  your  d5th  Number,  are  tome 
wen-earned  oomplimeiils  to  a  gentle 
man  of  i^endid  telents>  the  architect 
of  Mme  of  the  moat  important  build- 
inga  in  the  United  Stotes,  M.  Godo- 
ftSy,  who,  aa  your  oonespondent  ob- 
aerrea  widi  mat  tmth,  **  was  starred 
oat  in  America."  Thm  is^  however, 
one  point  in  which  he  ia  mistaken, 
amd  I  am  aore  yon  will  allow  me  a 
comer  to  aet  the  matter  in  ita  proper 
light- 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
haa  represented  part  of  the  design  of 
one  of  the  churohee— erected  under 
his  superintendence,  to  be  ''  a  plagia- 
rism from  the  St  Stephen's  of  Sir  Clms- 
topher  Wren."  The  plan  may  be  in 
pome  respects  the  same,  but  the  merit 
of  the  design,  as  of  its  completion,  be- 
longs to  M.  Godefroy,  who  never  saw 
uny  elevation  of  St  Stephen's,  till  he 
saw  the  church  itself  on  his  arrival  in 
England  for  the  first  time,  in  1818, 
many  years  aftn  hia  own  was  entirely 
finished. 

While  on  this  sul:!Ject  I  feel  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  rescue  this  heroic 
•nd  truly  noble  character  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  is  now  living  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  metropo- 
lis. He  indeed  deserves  a  better  fate. 
In  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers. At  his  own  expense  he  nuaed 
and  equipped  a  regiment  for  the  King, 
fought,  bled,  and,  after  being  left  for 
dead  on  the  field,  was  imprisoned,  and 
^  ultimately  exiled  for  his  unexampled 
exertiona  for  the  Royal  cause ;  but  the 
brightest  part  of  hia  character  remaina 
to  be  told.  After  undergoing  the  hor- 
rors of  sectary  confinement  in  a  for- 
tress in  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Grodefroy 
(pro^rly  Count  St  Mard)  efl^ted  hu 
escape,  but  being  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  and  determined  bravery,  his  es- 
cape waa  soon  discovered,  and  he  was 
hunted  by  gena  d'armes,  and  even  by 
bloodhounds,  in  the  mountains,  a  price 


set  upon  his  head,  and  with  i 
nance  but  aooma  for  27  days*  Fravf-* 
dence,  however,  favoured  hia  exer- 
tions, and  he  found  himadf  in  a  fiH 
ic^  country  safe  from  hia  enemiea. 
In  the  meantime,  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  had  been  cited  by  Foudi^ 
to  anawer  for  the  eacape  of  hia  piiaon* 
tf.  l%b  reached  the  ear  of  the  Count, 
who  did  not  hesitate  on  the  line  of 
conduct  he  ought  to  adopt*  Me  hasim 
tned  back  to  his  prison,  and  wooed  the 
Ufe  of  his  gaoler,  at  ihe  sacrifice  qfhis 
own  Uberty,  and  {as  he  bad  ewery  reason 
io  snppose)  qfkis  H/e* 

That  such  a  man  sfaonld  be  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  with  the  taknta 
he  possesses,  and  the  triah  he  haa  un* 
dergone,  is  a  melanch(rfy  reflectioiu  He 
deserves  to  be  better  known— his  hi^ 
sense  oi  honour,  his  unimpeaehable 
integrity,  his  splendid  aoauiiemcata 
in  the  arta  and  sciences,  ana  in  liten- 
tuxe,  combined  with  his  high  rank  and 
former  station  in  society,  proclaim  him 
an  ornament  to  hia  own  or  any  other 
country.  I  offer  this  tribute  of  juaftioe 
to  his  coiaracter  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  without  any  commu- 
nication with  him  (dhect  or  indirect) 
on  the  subject.  My  object  is  not  to 
aolidt  pecuniary  assistance— nnich  a 
measure  would  hurt  his  feelings,  and, 
•  if  known  to  him,  call  forth  from  lum 
an  immediate  disclaimer.  There  is;, 
however,  a  mode  by  whidi  he  may  be 
essentially  served.  His  military  edu- 
cation led  him  to  the  study  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  thence  of  architecture!,  ha 
which,  if  his  abilities  were  once  caUed 
into  action,  he  would  soon  acquire  the 
means  of  procuring  ease  and  comfort 
at  a  period  of  life,  when,  with  a  body 
shattered  by  wounds,  and  a  mind  bro- 
ken by  mismrtunes,  his  sofibrings  nnat 
need  alleviation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.S* 

London,  February  19,  \m^. 
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APRIL  NOMSEMSC. 

I. 

This  being  the  first  of  April,  we  intend 

To  launch  out  on  our  theme  without  a  fetter ; 
And,  All-FooUkDay  to  foolery  heing  ftiend» 

Really,  the  more  absurd  we  are  ue  better : 
The  Muse  unon  a  Hunt-thfr-Gowk  we'll  send. 

To  roam  tne  world  at  large  ;  in  short,  we'd  let  her 
Tread  where  she  lists  the  pastures  of  the  eeasoo. 
Smirk  in  her  sleeve,  and  crack  her  thumbs  at  Reason. 

II. 
Ix^k  through  thy  telescope — ^what  dost  thou  'spy  ? 

Nay,  jade,  beliaye  thyself,  and  smooth  thy  checks ; 
Lo !  BcDtham  weaving  systems  for  the  sky ; 

Jack  Bowring  growing  purse-proud  on  the  Greeks ; 
Westminster  Mill  down-pbnimeUing  Jeffley's  fry ; 

And  Place  up  both  to  artiolea  and  breeki; 
The  word  is  vslgn  in  thees  nicest  times. 
However,  wc  can't  hdp  it*-^or  it  rhymes^ 

III. 
Behold  Francisculus — ^behold  how  great 
.   Is  Blue  and  Yellow  on  the  Writer  Tarn, 
Ope  but  the  board,  you  meet  him  at  the  gate 

Before  Brougham's  bungle,  or  MacCuUoch's  bam ; 
Oh,  yes !  the  world  hath  nothing  Ken  of  late 

So  powerful  as  Theodric,  Aim  and  flam. 
Butter  and  splutter ;  oh,  we  can  assure  a 
Feast  in  the  Ritter  Ban,  and  ReuUura. 

IV. 
Really,  since  first  we  leam'd  the  A,  B,  C, 

We  ne'er  clapp'd  eyes  upon  a  cleverer  thing ; 
The  bantam  Frankie,  with  a  crow  so  free. 

To  speckled  Grertrude  sidles  with  spruce  wing ; 
As  fond  of  love  as  Cockneys  of  Bohea ; 

And  jaunty  aa  a  crocus  m  green  Spring; 
Sweet,  pretty  oreatue  1  pity  ye're  so  little. 
Running  some  small  risk  of  Derision's  spittie. 

V. 

What  have  we  next  ?  Beneath  a  Lion's  skin. 

Behold  an  Ass ! — How%lendidly  he  kicks ! 
Heavens !  was  not  that  a  most  majestic  grin  ! 

Diable  Boiteux !  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  ! 
Look  how  he  rears !— well,  ne'er  our  life  within 

Had  we  sudi  fun ;  in  melody  how  mix 
Tlie  growl  and  hray,-«-«gain  I  ne  never  wearies. 
Still  scraugfatier,  and  sdll  funnier,  a  New  Series  S 

VI. 

Lo !  how  they  waltz— quadrille— and  reel— and  jig- 
Lambs  with  long  horns,  and  Donkies  with  long  ears, 

MHlGompte  with  French  coat,  driveller  with  white  wig. 
Cockneys  with  teapots,  Taylors  with  their  shears  ; 

Sleek-headed  dnnderpsftes,  with  paunches  big, 
Phrenolegers  to  sense  in  long  anean^ 

Astronomen  panning  falling  stars. 

And  poet9  blundering  hymns  to  Dianars! 
VIL 

Wdl,  that  is  party  ^-4o  I  a  fresh  batlalioD-* 
There,  with  a  wisbingoaip  npsn  his  pate, 

Liunto  reigns ;  beside  Kim  sig^s  Pygmalion— 
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He  weeps  for  Sally,  and  his  pimpled  state ! 
While  proud  Prince  Johnny,  on  a  spavin'd  stallion. 

Canters  to  Hampstead  wiUi  a  hreech  elate ; 
Note  ye  his  jacket— know  ye  not  his  hurry  ? 
He's  off  with  Tims  to  'unt  the  'ares  in  Surrey. 

KORTH. 

Stop,  stop,  ODoherty.  Make  a  halt  in  time,  or  I  could  swear  you  will  grow 
personal. 

OUOHJSaTY. 

Phoo,  phoo*— 'you  are  turnings  deTilish  nice.    {Crumples  the  MS,  together, 
q^d  lights  hie  cigar  with  it  in  a  huffl) 


FBOMENADE  DE  TlTOLT. 

Air,  the  Sprig  qfShillelah,  <SfC. 
1. 
O,  France  is  the  region  of  caricature. 
And  a  regular  Frenchman's  a  gig  to  he  sure. 

With  his  apple-green  breeches  and  plnm-oolour'd  coat ; 
We  visit  his  country  to  guttle  and  soofi^ 
He  sips  his  eoifmcrt,  fedbi  ne'er  the  worse  off; 
We  laugh  at  his  bowing  and  jerking  address ; 
He  laugns  at  our  strut  and  our  swa^r  no  less— 

With  his  apple*green  breeches  ana  plum-oolour'd  coat.' 

8. 
On  the  day  that  poor  Blanchard's  balloon  was  o'erset, 
A  Briton  and  Frenchman  together  I  met, 

light  stays,  anil  in  arm  with  the  plum-colour'd  coat : 
"  Don't  ask  me,"  says  Bull,  "  I  have  witness'd  the  whole, 
I'd  hare  risk'd  my  own  nedc  to  have  saved  the  poor  soul." 
"  Mon  Dieu  1"  said  the  Gaul,  with  a  shrug  and  a  stare, 
"  C'est  affireux !  je  fremis ! — mais,  ce  n'est  mon  affidre"-^ 

— Curse  his  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat. 

3. 
Just  then,  the  bluff  Briton  ran  foul  in  his  haste. 
Of  a  quiet  old  man  with  a  Croix  de  Malte  graeed. 

In  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-oolour'd  coat ; 
My  countrvman  cried — "  D — n  your  eyes,  who  are  you?" 
The  Frencnman  said,  calmly,  ''Mille  pardons.  Monsieur." 
Thouffbt  I,  a  brave  man  should  be  civil  and  mild, 
I  blush'd  for  old  England,  an^elt  reconciled 

To  the  apple-green  breechennd  plum-colour'd  coat. 

4. 

Next  the  famous  Montagues  k  la  Russe  we  espied. 

And  our  friend,  the  young  Frenchman,  must  needs  have  a  ride. 


*'  I  like  flying  leaps,  though  I  oft  risk  a  limb. 
And  flvin^  down  hiU  may  be  pleasant  to  him. 
With  hu  apple-green  breeches  and  plnm-cobur'd  coat" 

6. 
Here's  a  health  to  good  fellows  who  serve  their  king  wril. 
Ne'er  mind  if  in  France  or  in  England  they  dwell. 

Wear  swallow-tail'd  jerkin  or  plum-cobur'd  coat : 
We  have  proved  to  the  world  that  both  parties  can  flght^ 
Let  us  Uve  on  good  terms,  and  shun  cowardly  spite ; 
Exchange  our  good  point^  and  our  bad-ones  amend. 
And  swallow-tail  d  jerkin  shake  hands  as  a  friend. 

With  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat* 
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HOB^  OSAM4MICiE. 

No.  XX. 

Schiller's  WiLHSLM  Teli^ 

{CanHnued/rom  No.  XCFIIL  p.  318.) 

Thb  wanton  barbarity  with  which  The  transaction  tsicea  plape  in  a 

the  Austrian  Goyemor^  Gassier^  re-  meadow  at  Altdor^  wiUi  trees  in  the 

qiured  of  William  Tell,  an  unnatural^  for^ronnd,  and  toe  naemorable  Hat 

not  to  say  impossible,  exhibition  of  his  fixed  upon  a  high  pdte  at  the  back  of 

skfll  in  ardieiT,  comes  so  imme^tely  the  stage.    The  prospect  is  dosed  bj 

home  to  die  bosom  of  every  parent,  the  Bannberg,  or  consecrated  Hill, 

that  upon  it  seems  to  rest  the  chief  in-  above  which  is  seen  a  snow-capped 

terest  of  the  re-establishment  of  Swiss  mountain.  Two  troopers,  Fricsshardt 

liberty.    It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  and  Leuthold,  are  upon  guard* 
prdBMe  it  by  any  remarks  or  explana- 
tions.  We  give  the  scene,  whidi  ter- 
minates the  3d  Act 

Friea,  We  watch  in  vain.    Nobody  passes  here 
To  pay  th'  appointed  reverence  to  the  Hat. 
This  meadow  formerly  was  like  a  ^r ; 
A  desert  it  has  seem'd,  since  yonder  scarecrow 
Has  hung  upon  the  pole. 

Leui.  Nothing  but  poor. 
Pitiful  rabble  show  themselves,  and  wave. 
For  our  annoyance,  tattered  cans.    Such  mon 
As  are  of  good  repute,  will  rather  toU 
A  weary  circuit  round  about  the  viUagOj 
Than  bow  their  necks  before  the  Hat. 

Friess.  Perforce 
They  pass  this  way,  when  ftom  the  council-house. 
At  noon,  they  come.    I  reckon'd  on  a  catoh  of  'em. 
For  no  man  thought  of  honouzinff  the  Hat. 
Priest  Rosselman,  as  fVom  the  sick  he  came. 
Observed  it,  and  stood  risht  before  the  pole. 
Holding  the  Host  on  high.    The  Sacristan 
Tinkled  his  bell,  and  all,  I  with  the  rest, 
Knelt  to  the  Holy  One,  not  to  the  Hat! 

Leut,  Hark,  comrade !  I've  a  shrewd  sospieion  growing. 
That  here  we  stand  as  in  the  pfflorr. 
'TIS  shamefU  that  a  trooper  thus  should  pky 
The  sentinel  before  an  empty  Hat  I 
Sue  every  honeat  £dlow  must  demse  ua. 
What  I  to  a  Hat  pay  rey'vence ! 'TSa,  I  trowj 
A  aOly  order. 

Fneu.  Why  not  bow  befbre 
An  empty  Hat  ?  To  many  an  empty  pate 
None  hentalB  to  bend. 

(HiLDEGAES,  Matilda,  ami  BLtzABiTV,  eome  In  wilfc  iMr 
chUdrm,  and  surround  the  iwfe.) 

Leui,  Ay,  ay,  thou  art 
Such  an  ofiicious  rascal  1  Willin|dy 
Would'st  thou  bring  honest  people  to  mishap. 
Pass  whoso  list  the  Hat.— My  eyes  are  shut. 

MaHl.  Children,  there  hangs  the  Governor  1  Kneel  down, 
Pay  him  due  rev'renee !  ' 

Eliz.  Would  to  Heav'n  he'd  go. 
Leaving  his  Hat  to  rale ! 'Twcre  better  for  ua  I 

Frimkardi,  (driffing  tkmm  ama^.)  WiU  you  beg^,  you  padc  of 
idlegoMipa! 
Vol.  XVII.  3  I 


Whocarai'foryou?  Go,  send  your  huBbtndB  hither. 
If  ther  have  metde  thus  to  taire  ihe  Isw. 

(Tile  women  and  tkUdre^jgo  ^  on  one  tide,  m  Wu.uam  Till, 
emnrying  hU  ero9%4m,  eomm  in  from  Aa  other,  with  hit  Sen 
Walter.  They pauUie  Wat  wiAo^noMn^U,  and adeanee 
^    iothefrontfif  the  Stage. 

Walter,  {feMnqto  ^  Jb^fiMy*)  fitOm,  Vt  mie,  ^  tmi  on 
yonder  liul, 
r  be  wonii^ed  with  t  hatchet,  bleed  ? 
I  Who  pays  Aey  bleed  ? 

Wtdter.  Ibe  maater-JieidaiDaii  n^ys  lo. 
Me  teld  «ie  thet  t|ie  trees  were  oonaecrated, 
Ani  wboeo  injiireil  Acqi^  when  he  was  buried 
Mi  hand  wemd  never  rest  within  his  grave* 

IW.  /Fhe  treee  are  consecrated,  'tis  mo^  true. 
0ed^  fhefa  not  ypnd^  ice-pesk,  tiiose  white  horns^ 
naC  aeen  to  lose  themselyes  in  the  blue  sky  ? 

Walter.  Those  are  the  gleUdtere,  that  b j  night  so  thunder. 
And  flingsnch  terrible knoinee upon  us. 

TelL  They  are ;  and  long  ago  would  those  latrinee 
Have  bnried  Altdorf  m  HhiA  fidl,  ste^d  siot 
That  wood  aboye/tbe  bnHnnk  of  tibe  distxiet 

Walter,  {qfter  eome  ooneideratien.)  Am  dwne  no  MUilries,  father, 
free  from  mouAllilis  ? 

TW.  Those  who,  descending  from  our  heights,  psupw 
The  riyers'  courses,  lower  and  yet  loww. 
Soon  readi  a  level  and  cxIeMiye  plain. 
Where  mountain  en^biraels  no  1m^  tern. 
But,  gaAer'd  in  iliir  streamii,  flew  peaosfulif . 
Thore  the  eye  scans,  u^inleBUfiea,  ftee. 
Each  quarter  of  the  HeaYcm:  ^eretheeoni. 
In  larve  rich  Adds,  luxuriantly  grows. 
And  au  the  land  difliiw  like  a  bleniant  ^ndeiL 

WaUer.  Tfa«n,  faAar#  why  Ik)  we  vol  haaihan  down 
To  this  delightful  land*  hMle|4  «f  hsM 
Enduriiu[toil  and  tiwiile^ 

TeB.  True,  the  bad 
Is  beautiful,  and  libml  aa  Hearen ; 
But  those  who  till  it,  thi^r  dft  not  e^foiy 
The  harvests  that  they  )Maa. 

Wfif^.  ])olll0yMlliwe, 
As  thou  dost,  free  upon  their  pilrimeny  ^ 

TbB.  The  fields  Md^loBMhoMMd  the  &an§. 

Walter.  At  least  they  can  huit  Craclgp  in  thofap  iDteals  ^ 

TeB.  The  gune  is  aH  thck  keds'  sole  pn|Me^. 

Walter.  YetsoiwAey  laay  fish  findy  in  i^ealreaws? 

TtO.  Rivers  and  lakes  all  to  the  King  belong. 

Walter.  Who  is  this  Bong,  of  wham  att  Mm  eAild^ 

TeB.  He's  the  protwlar,lM«W<^«f«U> 

Walter.  Have  they  not  couraoe  to  woteel  Ifaenwlnia^ 

^FW'^P,   ^^^^^^K  W^^Un^K  ^PSw^^V  vv^H^9  ^B^M  ^VH^^w*v^^^V** 

ITo^er.  I  no  longer 
Like  this  fidr  level  country.    Better  live 
'Midst  gktsdkers  and  lawinee* 

TelL  Aye,  boy«  hmdamm 
Threatens  ttam  gkioBkere  Umn  bad  men. 

Wsnfr^  a4V>  wtiiss> 
Observe  the  Hat  on  yonder  pole? 

What  mattera iMMpele^  Cemi, let nann. 

Ufih^iii^gBiiig,  ffiMeniiPT  etepe^fm,  iiieiwii^  hit  pike^) 
FrUis.  Stay,  I  oommand  yoo,  in  the  Baspaesr^a  name  ? 


TsB,  {seimmg  $k9  pOU.)  What  inmld  ymf  WkMefIro  A>  vm  in- 

idoept  me? 
f^TMi.  TtM  liif«»  MDHMMTd  tfee  ]0i^y  «a  anil  M  inth  vs. 

.FVieMs.  Away  I  Toa  iiiiitt  t4  mkak 

{CaUhut  immtdi  «l#  jMr«dMie.) 
Hithtt^  you  iiM }  Good  peifk,  Ud  ]  Mr  fatiwi..^ 
IThwqr're  dragging  him  t»priwMw-*M<^  faripl 

(BoaasuiAN  eoaief  on,  i0iX4M«  Aicrlfla»y  and  fArtr  tdktr  iMii.) 
aaifrfifi  WkfrtrahoM-lvdo? 


Fmm  ifa  ii  the  Snli^erar's  enonT— « tiaitor  I 

JloMilL  Friend,  thou  miitik'it;  ikmtOKtk 
It  hooeat,  and  a  worthy  «itiM»» 
TSa  William  TdL 

(WALTamFm««««Bff'tiii   W^vmlaaLMUMtlo  Mn.) 

ITotttfr.  Giaiidfothar,halp]^  Thag^dngc 


Myfath>fcr  t»  auiaHi. 

JVusit.  Take  Dim  henoel 

Art/.  Forbear!  nbdhiBhiAl  FovGod'Aaaln^ Tiil»^ 
What  baa  ooeoned?  WhuimaawtUa^ 

(S9A«PFA0HMi  aMi^M»covr*J»  Mmc  on.) 

FrUts*  He  deepiaea 
IxMNl  Geiaicra^yneimt  aitiMtiif> 
And  diaobm  ma  ediai. 

iSlte^  IhiaofTeU? 

If^  Villain,  'imU»k 

1J8&  He  hoMitf'd  mt  th«  ttit 

Ar4^  And,therellite^doydah|dehii»IOPi{ivlMn? 
Tekemy  aeeoit^ani  lei  him  0i. 

Frim.  GiTeUknaeamrllarfmtfainaowvoattdvBtr 
We  execute  our  mden.  Tike  him  hcilerl      ' 

Mekkihal  (to  ike  etmniiy  peapk^y  Tk  dying  YfteieaMr  Shall  we 
endnie 
That  impudently  thua»  betee  omr  C|ye% 
TheyaMbUttb 

SaerMuu  Yf^hre dm aaungaH.'  ••FiArimlij  reaiat I 
Othera  WfllbaA  vk 


Frtejsf.  Dare  you.1 
The  Goremor'a  commanda  ? 

(  Tkr&t  tamiirmmm  kmy  m-^  Ae  Slogt* 

Three etnaUiytnen.  WWllhd^!  Wcllhelp! 

(UnuaMAwyHairu^Ay  and  £a«njria«t  refam.) 

Te^L  Go,  go>  goodpaopie  1  I  can  kfelpi 
Think  you,  S  iw«i»  wi&if  t0  WM^Mb^ 
Hicirpikm  could  terrify  me?  • 

MMiM  ^  FmMardt.)  Aye,  attempt 
To  tece  him  from  amongit  ua ! 

Staunkehgr laid FmFwl*^  QmOml  gentifB 

FriM^  ^Ml^y  Siot  r  RebtUi^l 

ITomeii.  Hem'a  the  Gectanarl 
J^Weif.  (««<  kmder.)  Mutiny !  Inaanreetioit!! 
Aovj^  BaMal,  cryv 
And  damour  till  thou  bum^f 
JtoteOmmmnd-JIUUMtL  ftMlmi Jbriiear^ 
l^iMv.  (^  l0M^.>  M^^  li%dM  iertUM-cf  Itob^f 
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Arj<.  Here  comet 
The  Goyemor.   Alas !  how  shall  this  end? 

(GissLSEy  wUh.hu'fdoon  icpoM  'hii  wrui,  rides  cmioihe  Stage, 
.  JhUcwed  bff  HuDOLPH  of  Haeeas,  Rudenz,  tmd  Beetha, 
and  a  train  of  armed  men,  uAo  enclose  ihe^permms  present 
with  a  circle  of  pikes.) 
Btidolph'tf  Harras.  Roomfor  my  lord  the  Governor  I 
Oessler.  By  force 
Drive  them  apart  Why  do  the  .people  flock 
Together  thus?  Who  waft  it  cried  for  help  ? 

V  {Oeneral  silence.) 
Who  was  it?  I  ivill  know.  Come  forward,  thoa!  Y  7b  Fbibsshaedt.) 
Who  art  thou?  Wherefixe  hoUeat  thoa  this  man  r 

(Gives  hisfile&nia  an  aHendanl) 
Friess.  Dread  Lord,  I  am  a  soldier  of  yomr  guaid    .     . 
Flaced  as  a  sentinel  before  the  Hat 
This  man  I  seized  upon^  when  he  refosed 
To  pay  the  reverence  appointed.     I,  .  ■ 

As  you  commanded,  took  him  pri«mer. 
Ana  forcibly  the  crowd  attempt  his  reacne. 

Oessler,  {after  a  pause.)  Thus,  Tell,  dost  thott  deapue  Uiy  Km- 
peror. 
And  me,  who  mle  as  his  vioe^re^t  here, .  • 
'  That  thon  deny'st  thy  rev^'ienoe  to  the  Hat, 
Placed  yonder,  as  a  test  of  tout  obedience  ? 
The  act  betrays  ^ne  evil  disposition. 

TeU.  Forgive  me,  good  my  Lord,  a  negtigence 
That  nirang  from  thoughtlessness,  not  diaraipect 
Were  I  discreet,  I  were  not  William  TelL— 
Grant  me  your  pardon.  111  o£fend  no  more.   . 

Oessler,  {after  a  pause.)  'Tis  said  thou  art  a  maator  of  the  bow. 
And  canst  dely  the  skilfol'st  archer,  TeU? 

Waker.  That  is  most  true,  my  lord ;  my  fathtr^U  ahoot 
An  apple  from  the  bough,  a  hundred  yards  off.. 
Gesskr.  Is  that  boy  thine  ? 
IW.  He  is,  my  gracious  lord. 
Oessler.  Hast  thou  more  children  ? 
TeU.  I've  two  boys,  my  lord. 

Oessler.  And  of  tne  two  which  dost  thou  love  the  beat? 
TeU.  My  lord,  they  bolh  aMke  are  dear  to  ine*    . 
Oessler.  Well,  then,  if  thou  canst  hit  an  appl^  Tell, 
Upon  the  bough,  an  hundred  paces  distant. 
Give  me  a  sample  of  thine  arcnery :  .     . 

Take  thy  crossbow— 'tis  ready  to  thy  hand, — 
Prepare  thyself  to  ahoot  an  apple,  placed 
On  thy  son's  head.-»And  oerfeet  be  thine  aim. — 
Observe  my  counsel,  see  thou  hit  the  apple 
At  the  first  shot,  for,  should'st  thou  miss,  thy  head 
Must  be  the  forfeit  of  thy  fault 

iJi.  asMerom  ffiiumiiif**! 
7W/.  My  lord. 
What  monstrous  act  do  you  propose  to  me? 

Who  ?  I  from  my  diild's  head? No,  my  dear  kid. 

You  meant  not  such  an  outrage— God  forbid ! 
You  could  not  from  a  father  aerioiiBly 
Ask  such  a  deed? 

Oessler.  Thoult  strike  the  apple,  pkced 
On  thy  boy's  head,  I  ask,  and  I  oommand  it! 

TOl.  Aim  with  my  ciosa-bow  at  the  piPBckma  head 
Of  my  own  child  ?— No !— Rather  let  me  die  I 
Oessler.  Shoot,  or  thou'diest,  and  with  thee  dies  the  boy. 
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7W  'What !  muH  I  be  tlie  murdorer  of  tay  ^ili? 
My  lord,  yoa  hftre  noohildreii^  md  yoa  know  not 
The  fedingB  of  a  father's  heart. 

Omsier.  How,  Tell, 
Art  thou  upon  the  sudden  grown  discreet  ? 
I  had  been  told  thou  wert  a  Tisionary, 
Who  sought  unwonted  comses,  and  who  loTed 
Only  the  manreUoas.    Therefore  have  I 
For  thee  devised  an  act  of  sneeiid  darhigb 
Another  might  reflect,  and  hesitate — 
Tlioa'lt  shut  thine  eyes,  and  grapple  with  thy  task. 

Beriha.  Oh  jest  not,  dear  mv  lord,  with  these  poor  people! 
See  how  they  tremble,— note  tneir  ashy  paleness, — 
Unwed  to  sportiTe  saUies  from  yoorHps. 

Oe99ler.  Who  tells  you  that  I  jest  ?  Here  is  the  apple, 

{Gatkerinff  one  from  a  bough  nmt  him.) 
Now,  dear  the  ground,  and  let  him  take  his  distance ; 
The  cnstomary  eigh^  yards  I  give  him. 
Nor  less  nor  more.     Tis  said  he  often  boasts. 
That  at  an  hundred  he  oould  hit  his  man.— 
Neiw>  arebcr,  see  thou  do  not  miss  the  mark ! 

Rudohh  ^  Harras.  Heav'ns!  This  grows  serions.— -Down,  boy,  oa 
thyCnees, 
And  beg  thy  life  of  the  Lord  Governor. 

FurH  {to  Mdehthal,  who  eon  searcely  reitrain  his  tmjwrfleaee.)  Com- 
mand yourself !  For  pity^s  sake,  be  calm ! 

Bertha.  JBe  astisfied,  my  lord ;  it  were  inhtunan 
Longer  to  play  upon  a  fatner^e  anguish. 
Ey'n  if  this  wretched  man  have  forfeited 
Botfi  life  and  limb,  by  Mb  small-seeming  fault. 
He  has  already  sufl^red  thousand  deaths  [ 
Dismiss  him  then,  repentant,  to  his  cottage. 
He  'as  leam'd  to  know  vou ;  and  this  feuftol  hour 
He  and  his  children's  cnildren  shall  remember. 

Oeeeler,  Come,  dear  the  ground ;  be  quick ! — ^Wherefore  thus  panaa  t 
Tbylifeisfbrfdted;  I  might  dispatdi  thee  ; 
And  aee,  I  merdfUDy  place  thy  fkte 
In  thine  own  able,  practised  hand.    He  cannot 
Com]^bin  of  his  hard  sentence,  who  is  made 
The  master  of  his  destiny.    Thou  yauntest 
Thy  certain  eye.    Well,  then,  now  is  the  time, 
Ardier,  to  show  thy  skill !  Worthy  ihe  mark— 
Great  is  the  prize !  The  bull's-eye  in  the  target  ? — 
That  others  hit : — He,  in  his  art,  is  master. 
Whose  skill  is  always  at  his  own  command. 
Whose  heart  unsteadies  neither  eye  nor  hand  i 

Furst,  (faUing  at  hie  feet.)  Lord  Goyemor,  we  all  confeas  your 
power,     . 
But  oh !  let  mercy  now  take  place  of  justice ! 
Confiseate  half  my  property,  or  all. 
But  spare  a  father  tnis  unnatural  horror ! 

WtUter.  Girandikther,  kneel  not  to  the  yridted  man  f 
Show  me  where  I  must  stand ; — ^I'm  not  afraid  ;*— 
My  father  hits  a  bird  upon  the  yrinff. 
And  will  not  miss  now,  when  'twoiud  hurt  his  boy. 

Stauffl  Lord  Goyemor,  cannot  the  innocence 
Of  the  poor  infant  touch  you? 

Roeeei.  Oh>  bethink  you  1 
There  is  a  God  in  Heayen,  unto  whom 
You  are  accountable  for  eyery  act ! 

Qeeeler.  To  yonder  lime-tree  bpid  the  boy. 
Walter.  Bind  me  I 


No>  I  wiUMtbeteiBidl  I  «m  itMdatill^ 
Ab  quiet  ai  a  lamb*  and  wauodj  tecathe: 
But  if  yoa  bind  me^  'tu  impoanlde  1 
Then  I  must  straggle  with  my  bonds. 

Rudolph  of  Harras.  Atkast 
Snfo  a  Dandag^  o'er  thine  eyei^  vj  bay* 

IToftdr.  Why  0*61  mYeyea?  Thunk  yea  I  laar  the  shaft 
From  my  desr  fathei^s  bow  ?  limW  rll  staid 
Expecting  it,  and  will  Mi  evem  wiaL— 
Come,  father^  let  them  see  th«»  art  aft  anherl 
He  doabts  thv  skilly  and  hopea  to  rubi  na;--^  | 

C«BM^  spite  the  anf^  tyrant-Hkhool  and  hit! 

(G€€9toiMetim,Mn4ikeimtl9Upho$d^^kkhmi.)         I 

MeidUhai(totheanmir»ftepk.y  WiMt!  duA  the  o«ln^  e'en  be. 

fine  o«r  faces  I 

Be  perpetrated?— What  waa't  that  we  swore  ? 

Stauj:  "lis  fraitlessaU  1  We  aiewnami'd    Obteaf  > 

How  by  a  wood  of  pikes  we  aye  bemm'd  in^ 

JIfefeA.  Oh,  hadoor  purpose  beeft  at  onoeeflbetedl 
God  pardon  those  wh»  eoanaell'd  the  delay  I 

GesOerifo  TOL)  Addiesa  thee  to  thy  teh  1  Men  |^  not  anted 
For  notiiin^^t  is  dangenma  to  bear 
An  instrument  of  death ;  the  abaft  sometimes 
Recoils  UDon  the  archer^^Xhia  pnMid  rifl^. 
By  an  audaoioaa  paaaantvy  ai&ctady 
Onends  the  SovereigB's  authoiitr* 
None  should  go  armedy  exis^t  iLoae  bam  t»  mk^ 
If  you  delight  in  using  yot  cieas  bawa^ 
Be't  so;  but  111  appouU the anmv'a  iMHrfc. 

Tdlyiprndin^mhrnoMi^JUrimaiUiMtmuu)^  OpaBCil0lMa!  Makt 

way!  I 

SUxum  How,  Tell?  Yen  i 

nnvMiuble !  Yoa  tnmhlA-^ 


Impossible!  Yo« tnmbla— yaua hand i 
Your  limbs  support  yoa  Wt/r^ 

TbU^  {d^pfila^hitub^w.)  Mine  ^Faaasa  dim.! 

Women,  Lord  Godin  Heaienl 

T$B  (to  Gesiler.)  Spare  me !  I  caHBOi  ahaoi 
Here  is  my  boson^  left  jaar  soldMn  pisBsa  it  1 

Geaier.  I  want  thy  Baatsffpuas,  «id  nait  thy  IM*. 
Thou  art  the  Tell  who  oaA  da  eferyAing^ 
Who  never  hcmitatai,  batmMuyps. 
The  rudder  dexteseaaly  aa  the  bow. 
When  called  upan  to  aasie^  thau  ter'at  no»  sloiai»| 
Now  save  thyself,  thou,  who  sasr'stalL  besidea.! 

(Till  ttandk  Jot'  oomo  Umo  in  oommkkm^O^m^    SMdmlg  At 
tak09  a>9oeomd  arromfi'om'hitiquivttf^d  iji'afcs  liM  kU  hoU 

Waker  {under  ike  tree.)  Shoot,  father^  shoot !  ym^aot  afraid. 

TeU.  I  must ! 

{Reeof>era  UmeeffwUh^pregi,  ejgbHrm^pr^am.) 

RudenM  (wfto duri^<ikiei time haeeiood inntSm^  Sfiiaftia^  and rs- 
e^rakiftd  Muml/wUk  diffimliif^  advimeki^)  LoadGwemor,  yon 
will  BotWfiitteih^;. 
You  wiU  not:— 'Twas  a  tsial^and  jmui  cud 
Isanswer'dk    0««alnitfdsai«ti*y 
Oft  misses  its  ^narelMMt^aa  thftbaw- 
Breaks  when  'tis  oveibent. 

Qeeeler.  Be  silent,  sir> 
Till  you  are  called  on ! 

RudenMu  I  wiU  speakj  my  lard^. 
I  muat !  To  me  liha'boftrKiii  af  tha  Sira'aar 
Is  sacred ;  but  rule  thus,  and  his  dominion 
Must  be  abhorred.    'Tis  not  the  Emp'ror's  will. 
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IdareavMuiiitl    NeitfaMr  does  ny  aatioii 
MttH  Mdi  cradtv,  IMT  does  your  cnaige 
Allow  it. 
Guiler,  How!  Pranime yott«~— 
RtMftmff.  Silently 
Tyt  witneHed  many  an  oppfewlyc  act ; 
I'te  dofOi  mine  eyes,  and  forcibly  haye  pent 
My  tweiliag,  stranding  bevt  within  my  boiom ; 
Bnt  alenee  now  were  tNuoD  to  my  Prince^ 
As  well  as  to  my  oovntvy. 

Bertha,  (thrwoing  hert$ifh0tw0$n  tkem.)  Hear^m!  your  words 
Angment  his  fury. 

Bwknz,  I  forsook  my  people. 
Renounced  my  kindred,  broke  all  nat'nl  ties. 
Devoting  ev'ry  faculty  to  yon. 
I  deem'd  in  strengthening  the  Emp'roi^s  power. 
That  I  was  Ibrtheringthe  genValgood. 
The  mist  disperses  from  mine  eyes;  I  shudder 
To  see  the  predmoe  on  whidi  I  stand — 
Yon  have  mislea  my  judgment,  and  sedueed 
Mhie  honest  heart    I  hsd  well  nigh  detlawy'd 
My  nation,  whilst  I  sought  but  its  advants^. 
<St9^er.  Insolent,  darVt  thou  thus  address  thy  Lord^ 
^  JZtfdienjv.  TheSmp'rorismylord^-notyon.   My  birth 

Equals  your  own,  and  I  dai«  mesmre  with  yon 
In  knightly  exceUence.    Appear'd  you  not 
Here  in  w  Emp'ror's  name,  which  I  respect, 
Even  where  'tis  disgraced?  I  would  throw  down 
My  gauntlet,  challwiging,  in  knightly  fashion. 
Your  answer.    Beckon  you  your  firilowers  ? 
Doso  j  I  stand  not  hen  unarmed,  likethem ;    {F^nUng  to  Ihepnpk.) 

I  wesr  a  sword,  and  wheso  touches  me 

Stauffaeker  (^^omHng.)  The  apple,  it  has  AiUen  t 
RoiteL  Hie  boy's  aim  I 

{JfkiUtthe  attention  efeXt  tone  dtmum  to  the  seene  behtem  Giss* 
LER  and  RuDENZ,  Tell  hat  shot.) 
Many  voices.  The  apple's  hit ! 

(FuasT  staggers,  and  is  in  danger  offaJUmg;  BsaTttA  supports 
atfii.) 
Oesder.  How!  Hasheehot?  The  madman! 
Ber/Ao.  The  child's  unhurt.  Compose  yourself,  good  ftilMr  I 
WaJUer,  (running forward  with  the  apfk.)  Hers  is  the  a|^^  fiither ! 
I  wasBuie 
You  would  not  hsrm  your  boy. 

(Tell,  who  had  eiood,  iendimf,^rwayd,  a»  if  he  wemtdfolhw  the 
arrow,  dro]^thebew/¥omhk  hand,  and,  oeAe  bog  approaehee, 
kaetene,  eekh  omistreiched  arme,  to  meet  him.  He  raieee  him 
paeeiomtelp  to  hie  heee^,  amd  ekUte  wid^  him,  quite  exhausted. 
Mellow  emattmu) 
JBeriha.  Merciful  heaven  I 

FurH  {to  Tea  and  Walter.)  My  ciyidren  I  Oh  my  cUNhen ! 
Stttuff:  Heav'n  be  praised  t 
Leut.  Thatwaslnaesdashot!  And  ktest  tiases 
Will  talk  of  it 

Rudolph  qfHarrae.  The  feat  of  Tell  tfao  arsher 
Shall  be  remembered  whOst  these  moanlains  stand. 

OOiemg  ChrsoLiE'  the  apple.) 
Oeeeler.  By  God«  the  apple's  pierced  right  tharomfh  thooore ! 
I  must  ackniHsledge  '^iwaa  a  maslsr'a  shot. 

Moeeel.  The  shot  was  good;  but  woe  to  him  whofbreei 
A  Mhfl»  thus  lo-tempt  CM's  psovideaoef 

iStoi^  Come  to  yourself,  good  Tell!   Rise.  Manfully 
Have  yon  redeemea  yourself,  and  may  depart 
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BoueL  Come,  to  the  mother  bear  the  rescued  child. 

(  Tliey  are  ieoding  him  0way,) 

GetOer.  Stay,  Tell ! 

TeU,  My  Lord,  vourpleasare? 

Gestkr.  Thou  didst  take 
A  second  anow  from  thy  quiyer.— -Aye, 
I  noted  it.    What  was  in  tnat  thy  purpose  ? 

TeU,  {confused.)  Mv  Lord,  with  archers  it  is  customary. 

Geezer,  No,  Tell,  tnat  answer  cannot  serve  thy  turn  ; 
Thine  action  had  a  deeper  meaning.    Speak, 
Boldly  and  honestly  confess  the  truth ! 
Be't  what  it  may,I  promise  thee  thy  life. 
Wherefore  the  second  arrow  ? 

IW.  Well,  my  Lord, 
Since  you  have  promised  not  to  touch  my  life. 
Without  reserye  I  will  declare  the  truth. 

{He  takes  out  the  arrow,  oM fixes  a  ierrihle  look  upon  Gissiia.) 
Had  my  unsteady  hand  wounded  my  child. 

This  second  arrow  I  had  aimed  at ^you ! 

And  certainly  that  mark  I  had  not  miss'd. 

Gessler.  Tell,  I  have  promised  to  respesst  thy  life ; 
I  gave  my  knightly  word,  and  will  maintain  it. 
But  since  I  know  thine  evil  disposition, 
I  will  remove  thee  hence,  and  keep  thee  dose^ 
Where  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall  shine  upon  thee : 
So  from  thine  arrows  £  may  live  secure. 
Seize  on  him,  soldiers,  Innd  him  1  (Tell  is  homd.) 

Stauffl  How,  my  Lord, 
Such  treatment  use  vou  towards  him,  in  whom 
God's  mighty  hand  has  been  made  manifest  ? 

Gessler,  Let*  s  see  if  'twill  a  second  time  preserve  him  I 
Bear  him  on  board  my  vessel ;  I  will  follow. 
Nor  quit  him  until  saSRely  housed  at  Kuasnacht. 

RosseL  You  dare  not  do't !  The  Emperor  himself 
Durst  not!  It  would  directly  violste 
Our  privileges. 

Gessler.  Where  are  th^  recorded  ? 
Have  they  been  sanction'd  by  the  £mperor? 
They  are  not  sanction'd.    You  must  merit,  first, 
lliat  fevour  by  obedience.    Rebels  ye're 
Against  the  Emperor's  authority. 
And  fosterers  of  fool-hardy  insurrection. 
I  know  ye  all.    Mine  eye  has  look'd  you  through . 
I  take  him  from  amongst  you,  but  ye  aU 
Are  in  hia  guilt  aooomidices.    The  wise 
May  learn  from  hence  in  silaice  to  obejr. 

{He  goes  off,  foUowtd  hy  Beatha,  Rudkmz,  and  kis  tftnn. 
Faibssha&dt  aind  Lsotbou)  retnain.) 

Fursi,  {in  passionate  grief. J  All's  over  1  'Tie  detennined !  I,  and  all 
My  house  are  doom'd  to  ruin ! 

Sia:uff.  Wherefore  would  you 
Exasperate  the  raging  tyrants  wrath? 

Tett.  Let  him  who  has  endured  mine  agonies     > 
Display  more  self-command ! 

Stauff:  Now  all  is  bst ! 
AU,  alTwe  are  with  vou  ahadcled,  impriaoned  1 

CoufUrf  People,  (surrounding  TeU.)  We  lose  with  yon  our  Isit  i#- 
maimnghope! 

LmU.  It  grieves  me.  Tell,  but  I  must  needs  dbey  { 

7W.  Faiewelltoall! 

WaUor,  {dinging  pastimitMg  to  him.)  Oh,fether!  Dearest  frther ! 
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mi  The  father  thim  ntiiC  oill  on.  Is  in  Heiven ! 

{Baithig  hU  arm$  towards  Heaven.) 
Stauff:  What  shall  I  say  to  thine  unhappy  wife ! 
tkO,  {claeping  Waltks  with  deep  feeling  to  Me  hreott.)  The  boy's* 
unhavmed !  God  will  be  my  support  ? 

{Breake/rom  them,  and/oUowe  the  Soidie^e,) 

There  is  in  this  scene  so  much  power,  so  deep  an4  so  strong  an  interest,  that 
we  have  experienced  some  diflScuUy  in  compelling  ouraeWes  to  insert  the  ex* 
traordinary  stage-directions,  which  elucidate  and  disfigure  it.  But  our  object 
Is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  one  of  Schiller's  favourite  tragedies,  not 
to  inspire  them  with  an  admiration  for  the  author,  beyond  what  he  may  Justly 
daim.  Hierefore  we  have  given  the  scene,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little 
condonation,  just  as  we  found  it.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  must  ex- 
press ooT  disapprobation  of  two  points :  The  first  is,  the  singular  fancy  of 
withdrawing  the  attention,  alike  o£  the  persons. upon  the  stsffe  and  of  the  au- 
dience, from  the  chief  character,  at  the  moment  of  his  achieving  his  fearful 
deed.  Whether  this  be  done  in  tenderness  to  the  infirmity  of  the  actor's 
powers  of  representation,  or  of  the  spectators'  powers  of  endurance.  We  know 
not ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  what  cannot  be  both  acted  and 
loc^oed  upon,  ought  not  to  constitute  the  principal  incident  in  a  drama.  The 
second  point  is,  the  sort  of  insinuation  that  Gessler  did  not  intend  finally  to 
enforce  ms  command.  We  oonoeive  this  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing Gessler's  character  more  consonant  to  human  nature.  But  we  must  ob« 
aerve,  that  when  an  act,  of  however  unaccountable  barbarity,  is  taken  from 
history  or  traditjon,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  reconciling  it  withgenml 
principles,  is  by  assigning  rational  motives,  found  in  the  developeroent  of  the 
character  or  situation  of  the  agent  At  all  events,  the  character  of  the  hero  of 
the  piece  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  any  subordinate  personage ;  and 
if  William  Tell  did  shoot  at  an  apple  placed  upon  his  son's  head,  witioout  ab- 
solute necessity, — an  idea  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Hedwige  and 
some  of  the  confederates  afterwards  speak  upon  the  subject, — ^it  was  such  a 
tempting  of  Providence,  to  use  Parson  Rossclman's  expression,  as  did  not  de- 
serve to  succeed  so  fortunately. 

The  fourth  act  opens  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  with  an  account  given  to 
Buodi,  the  fisherman,  of  the  transaction  in  the  last  scene,  by  an  eye-witness; 
who  adds  the  information  that  Greasier  is  now  upon  the  lake  with  his  prisoner. 
The  stranger  goes  sway  to  seek  shelter  from  a  storm  that  is  coming  on,  and 
Kuodi  poura  out  his  indignation  in  the  following  speech,  which  we  insert  as 
illustrative  of  our  remark  concerning  studving  Shakspeare  instead  of  nature. 
We  douht  whether  the  Bard  of  Avon  would  have  thought  the  same  language 
tfod  ideas,  that  point  the  maddening  desnair  of  a  wronged  and  broken-hearted 
monarch,  well  adapted  to  express  the  fellow-feeling  of  a  sympathising  fisher* 
man.  The  scene  to  which  this  burst  of  rather  misplaced  splendour  leada,  is 
striking  and  important. 

Ruodi,  Rage  on,  ye  winds  I  Flash  fiercer  still,  ye  ligfatningsl 
Burst,  clouds !  Ponr  down  upon  us  all  Heaven's  floods. 
To  drown  the  land !  Even  in  the  germ  destroy 
Its  unborn  generations  J  Rule  again. 

Ye  savage  elements !  Return,  ye  bears ;  ^ 

Ye  wolves,  ancient  inhabitants,  return 
To  this  wide  wilderness !  yours  is  the  country. 
For  who  will  here  abide  if  freedom's  lost ! 

Jenni*  Hark,  how  the  gulf  roars,  how  the  whirlpool  rages ! 
I  ne'er  saw  such  a  tempest  on  the  lake. 

Ruodi.  Never  was  father,  till  this  hour,  required' 
To  aim  his  wespon  at  his  infant's  head  ; 
And  should  not  Natnrein  wild  tempest  speak 
Her  horror  of  the  outrage  ? — Scarce  'twotild  seem 
Wonderftf  should  the  rocks  bow  to  the  lake,-^ 
Shoidd  those  high  minaeiesj— that  lower  of  ice,- 
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That  ne'er  snoe  the  orcttioD  knew  •  thftw 

Melt  on  Uieir  firoien  ■uoumtB^ — ^mountaint  part,— 

The  ancient  defito  fall  in«— and  a  new  deluge 

(Verwhelm  the  dwelUiigs  of  all  living  men !  {WU  heard.) 

Jmni.  "Do  you  not  hear  the  bella  upon  the  jnonntaiu  ? 
Sorely  they  aee  a  Tenel  in  diatres8» 
And  toll,  that  men  may  pray  for  her  deliyeranoe.       {jCUmb$  a  M§kl.) 

RuodL  Woe  to  the  bark,  that  now  upon  her  ooiine 
It  rock'd  in  ihia  terrific  cradle  1  Here 
The  helm  and  steertman  are  of  no  avail ; 
The  storm  ia  master,  winds  and  waters  play 
At  haU  with  men. — Nor  near,  nor  distant  ues 
A  haven  to  aflSird  him  friendly,  shelter. 
Rugged  and  inaccessible,  the  rocks 
Front  him  inhospitably,  and  present 
Only  their  stony  and  unkindly  breasts. 

Jeimft,  (from  aUnme.)  Father,  a  vessel  bears  ffom  Floeleii  hither. 

Jtuodi.  God  heb  the  wretched  people !  When  the  storm 
Is  once  entangled  nere,  within  these  straita. 
It  regies,  like  the  imprisoned  beast  of  prey. 
Dashing  against  his  cage's  iron  grating. 
Roaring,  it  vainly  seeks  a  way  t  escape. 
For  round  about  the  rocks  indoae  it,  walling 
The  narrow  pass  almost  as  high  as  Heaven*        (i7«  €lmh$  ihi  Jkfghi.) 

Jmni.  It  IS  the  Governor  of  Uri's  slup, 
I  know  it  by  the  flag  and  omamento* 

RuodL  Judgment  of  God !  Yes,  'tis  the  Govemw 
Himself  who  sails  there ;— bearing  in  his  baric 
His  crime  along  with  him.    Quickly  indeed 
The  arm  of  the  Aven^ir  has  o'erta'en  him ! 
Now  he  too  feels  a  mightier  Lord's  dominion  ; 
These  billows  will  not  listen  to  his  voice. 
Nor  bow  these  rocks  their  heads  at  his  oommamL 
Boy,  do  not  pray !  Attempt  not  to  avert 
The  bolt  of  retribution ! 

JmnL  Not  for  him, 
I  pray  not  for  the  cruel  Governor, 
But  Tell,  who  shares  his  danger. 

EuodL  Oh  thou  blind, 
Unreasoning  element !  Must  thou,  to  strike 
A  guilty  head,  destroy  both  ship  am^  steersman  I 

Jenni.  See,  see,  they've  safely  pass'd  the  Buffiisgrat  I  * 
But  the  storm's  toy  fi-om  the  Teufelsmuoster^^ 
Recoiling,  now  upon  tlie  Azenberg, 
Has  driven  them  back ;  I  can  no  longer  see  them. 

RwhU.  There  lies  the  fearful  Hakmesser,*  on  which 
So  many  gallant  vessels  have  been  ihreck'd; 
If  there  they  do  not  wisely  shape  their  course, 
The]f  dash  against  the  crags  that  stretch  below, 
Precimtously  through  the  water's  depths. 
They  ve  a  good  steersman.    If  there  be  a  man 
Who  could  preserve  them,  it  is  William  Tell, 
But  he  lies  manacled^  bound  hand  and  foot 

(William  Till,  atrryinghiscra$9^w,  ru^^mtathetit^f 
loMngunldiiiaratmdyinvMeniagiiaiion,  Wketkkirtaekm 
ik$  mkUtie  nf  the  9tage,  he  threme  htmeeif  «|m»  hu  kneee, 
epreadmg  Me  hande,  Jhret  Ufnerde  the  earU^  the^  iowttrds 
Bemetk.    Jentd  obeenm  iU«n«) 
Jermi.  Look,  father,  at  yon  kneeling  man. 
Ruodi.  He  gratia  the  earth  with  dttier  hand ;  he  aeeraa  balf*crBied. 
'  ■  II     |ii    ■ 

Names  of  diAnrent  mountains.— TeufelBmunster  means  Devil's  Minster. 
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Jmini,  (eomifiif  forward.)  Wbtt  do  I  lee  f  Ftther,  cMne  quickly, 
look! 

Ruodi,  (approaddng.)  Who  is  it?  God  in  HM?mi  f  H^ffism  Tell? 
How  cuneyoa  hither?— Speik! 

Jenni.  WeivTonnoCthao, 
On  board  that  aoip^ a  priaonor,  and  in  ehaitit? 

TVi,  {rising.)  I  am  releaaed  I 

Ruodi and  Jenni.  Mcaaed?  Mirteuleiia I 
Jenni,  Whence  came  yon  here  ? 

7\s0.  From  yonder  veaael. 

Huodi.  How? 

Jmni.  Where  is  the  GoTemor? 

TeU.  Upon  these  billowa. 

Ruodi.  la'tpoaalUe!  But yoa> how  OHoeyoa  hart? 
How  'scaped  you  from  your  nttcn  and  the  stonn  ? 

OML  UtacX^  God's  moat  graeioos  Pnifidenoe. 

Ruodi  mdJenmL  Oh  tOlxn^. 

TbB,  YThat  pasted  at  Ahdorf  you  perchance  hare  heard. 

Ruodi.  We  hate,  speak  fifftM. 

TWK.  That  the  GoTemor 
Resolved  in  chains  to  carry  me  to  Kussnacht  ? 

Ruodi.  And  that  at  Fluelen  he,  with  you,  emhaxk'd ; 
So  much  we  know;  tell  us  how  you  eseax>ed. 

TeiL  I  lay  on  boaxd,  ftst  boond  widi  cotds,  deffeneslcsB, 
Abandoned  to  despair.    I  had  no  hope 
Etcr  again  to  see  the  sun's  ghid  beams. 
Or  the  loved  countenance  of  wife  or  child. 
And  gazed  desponding  on  llie  waste  of  waten. 

Ruodi.  Unlumymanl 

SbUL  From  Fluelen  we  put  forth; 
On  board  the  Governor,  Rudolph  of  Harras, 
And  all  the  train.    My  quiver  and  croas-bow 
Were  thrown  beside  the  rudder.    As  we  readi'd 
The  eomer  by  the  lesser  Axen,*  Heaven 
Daoreed,  that  from  Ae  depths  of  St  Gothard,* 
So  murderous  a  tempest  suddenly 
Should  burst  forth,  that  our  sailors,  terrified. 
Despairingly  dedmd  we  needs  must  founder. 
*Twas  then  I  heard  a  servant  thus  address 
Hie  Governor:—"  My  Lord,  you  see  our  peril. 
That  we  all  tremble  on  ihe  verge  of  deatfi ; 
Our  sailors  sink  in  helpless  terror,  neitlier 
Know  they  the  mroper  course.    But  there  lies  Tdl, 
An  ^Ue  man,  wno  understands  the  helm ; 
Why  should  we  not  employ  him  at  oar  need  ?"— 
Then  rooke  the  Governor  to  me,~'<  Say,  TeU, 
Would  St  undertake  to  asve  us  ftom  this  Bt<»m, 
If  from  thy  fetters  I  ddiver'd  thee  ?"— 
I  answered,—"  Yes,  sir,  with  God's  hdp  I  would. 
Nor  doubt  nfely  to  ddv  diis  nsrrow  psss."-— 
Then  from  my  shackles  I  was  freed,  and  took 
The  steersman's  post,  and  did  my  office  truly. 
But  stUl  I  cast  a  wistftil  glance,  where  lay 
My  weapons,  and  with  sharp  and  heedftil  eye 
Explored  the  banks,  seeking  where  they  m&ht  oftr 
Means  of  escape.    And  when  I  had  descried 
A  ledge  upon  the  rodn,  <l»t  from  the  kke 
Precipitousiy  rise,^ 

Jluedi.  IloBOwitwcai! 
*TiM  at  the  greater  Axon's  fbot ;  but  never 
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Had  I  befiflvad  it  poftiblA-'^-io  tteep 
It  riiCT,  so  abrupt— to  apring  upon  t 
From  Clipboard. 

TOl.  I  Dade  the  rowers  atrain 
Their  utmost  atrength^  till  under  that  smooth  rock 
Arrived;  for  then,  1  aaid,  the  greatest  danger 
Would  be  o'erpast.  When,  rowing  actiTdy, 
We  reach'd  it,  upon  God  I  call'd  for  help. 
And  urged,  with  every  muscle  at  full  stretch. 
The  yesael's  stem  dose  to  the  rocky  wall. 
Then  seized  my  cross-bow,  with  a  powerful  spring 
Attain'd  the  ledge,  and  drove  the  hapless  bark 
Far,  far  away  amidst  the  angry  waters. 
There  may  it  drive  upon  the  waves,  as  Heaven 
Directs  it  I  I  am  here. — I  have  escaped 
The  tempest's  rage,  and  man's — ^more  dangeroua ! 

Rwdi,  Oh,  Tell !  The  Lord  has  wrought  a  mirade 
In  ^y  behalf.    Scarce  can  I  trust  my  senses. 
But,  say,  where  think  you  to  betake  yourself? 
No  safety  find  you  here,  if  from  the  stonn 
The  Grovemor  escape  with  life. 

TeU.  I  heard  him. 
Whilst  I  lay  fetter'd,  in  his  power,  declare  - 
His  purpooe  was  to  land  at  Brunn,  and  thence  ' 
O'er  the  Schwytz  mountains  bear  me  to  hia  caatle. 

Ruodu  Means  he  by  land  to  journey? 
,  TeU.  So  he  said. 

Ruodi.  Oh,  then,  delav  not  to  ccmceal  ^uraelf ! 
Heaven  will  not  twice  release  you  from  hn  hands. 

TeU,  Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  Artli  and  Kimnacht? 

Ruodi,  The  public  road  passes  oy  Stein  ;  a  path  ^ 

Bodi  shorter  and  more  secret,  over  Lowers, 
My  boy  can  show.  you. 

TeU,  {giving  him  his  hand,)  God  in  Heaven  reward  you  - 
For  this  good  deed !  {Going,  he  retumt,)  Were  yon  not  one  of  those 
Who  swore  at  Rutli  ?  Sure  I  heard  your  name 
Mention'd  amongst  them. 

Ruodi,  I  was  there,  and  swore 
The  oath  of  the  Confederates. 

TeU,  Then  baste 
To  Burglen,  do  me  yet  that  further  kindness,— > 
My  wife  is  miserable,  pr'ythee  tell  her 
]  have  escaped,  and  am  in  safety. 

Ruodi.  Where 
Shall  I  infotfn  her  you  have  taken  refuge  ? 

TeU.  Youll  find  her  father  theie,  and  other  friends, 
Butii  Confederates.    Bid  them  be  bdd ; 
For  Tell  is  free,  and  master  of  his  arm ! 
Ere  long  they  shall  hear  further. 

Ruodi,  What  intend  you? 
Confide  in  me. 

TeU.  Be  the  deed  done  ere  boasted !  ( Qoes  oui  wUk  Jekni.) 

Ruodi,  Conduct  him,  Jenni.    God  assist  him  !  He, 
Whate'er  he  undertakes,  will  execute. 

In  the  next  scene  we  return  to  the  baronial  mansi<m  of  Altinghauaen,  to 
witness  the — somewhat  undramatio-— natuial  death  of  its  venerable  loid.  He 
is  asleep,  and  around  his  couch  are  assembled  Walter  Furst,  his  grandsoo,  and 
some  of  the  Rutli  Confederates,  who  seem  to  have  stopped  to  viidt  the  dying 
Baron,  upon  their  way  to  carry  the  rescued  child  home  to  the  mother;  for 
Hedwigs  ccmes  in'search  of  her  offspring,  pertinadously  makes  her  way  info 
the  sick-room,  and "brraks  out  into  reproachfiil  accusations  of  Tell's  Wd- 
beartedness,  in  bdng  capable:  of  aiming  at  hia  son's  head.    His  fiiends  inta- 
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pote  in  his  behalf,  when  she  tunit  her  indignftlioii  aniaiit  tliinB,>rho  had 
■tood  by  and  sn&red  him  to  be  mide  prisoner ;  him,  who  had  aclad  ad  diffN 
lently  towaids  them.    She  dWdUs  upon  TcU's  merits^  and  obsaresb— 

Even  as  the  Alpine  rose 
Fades  end  decays  'midst  marshy  exhalations^ 
So  is  there  for  my  Tell  no  living,  none. 
Save  in  the  sun's  light,  and  i'  t&  balmy  air  i 

The  Baron,  disturbed  probably  by  so  much  unseasonable  eoBTenstbtt, 
wakes,  and  Isments  o^er  the  stste  m  which  he  leases  his  country.  To  console 
him,  he  is  told  of  the  Rutli  Confederacy ;  he  inquires  into  toe  partiinilars, 
pours  forth,  an  animated  prophecy  of  its  proqierous  results^  and  dies,  dtuging 
the  three  proTinces  to  be  umted. 

His  heir,  Rudens,  now  arriyes,  laments  aver  his  uncH— learns  that  the  de- 
eeased  had  heard  of  his  conversion,  and  blessed  him,*^rofesses  his  loolution 
of  entirely  8U|>plying  his  place,  and  invites  the  confidence  of  the  pessantry. 
Some  distrust  is  evinced,  when  he  declares  himself  to  be  well  acqusinted  with 
all  that  had  passed  at  Buth.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  aeoet  of 
the  Confederacy  appears  to  hare  been  [Hreserved  by  the  discretion,  rather  of 
those  who  ought  not  to  have  known  of  it,  than  of  its  members.  Rudenz  next 
blames  the  delay  which  had  allowed  time  for  the  sacrifioe  of  Tell,  and  for  ano- 
ther outrage  more  immediately  a£^ting  himself, — ^Bertha  has  hem  carried  off 
by  the  tyrants,  and  concesled,  no  one  knows  where.  Her  danger  admits  of  no 
farther  procrastination,  and  he  entreats  the  assistance  of  the  confederates  to 
rescue  so  true-hearted  a  Swiss  damseL  The  Confederates  warmly  promise 
their  aid,  and  it  is  determined  instantly  to  commence  the  prqjeeted  attack  up*, 
on  the  fortresses,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  conjectured,  she  must  be  confined. 

The  third  scene  conducts  us  to  a  hollow  pass  near  Kussnacht.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage  the  road  is  seen  winding  down  from  the  momntsins,  between 
rodcs,  whidi  hem  it  in,  although  less  closely,  upon  both  sides  of  the  stage,  and 
one  of  which,  in  the  fore-ground,  is  covered  abQTe  with  a  thicket.  William 
Tdl  comes  on  alone,  and  speaks.*- 

He  needs  roust  pass  along  this  hollow  way ; 

No  other  road  to  Kussnacht  leads — and  here 

It  shall  be  done ! — ^The  place  is  favourable ; 

That  thicket  oyerhead  shall  hide  me  from  him ; 

Mine  arrow  thence  shall  reach  him  here  bekw, 

Whilst  the  path's  narrowness  retards  pursuit. 

Govemor,  settle  thine  accounts  with  Heaven, 

For  thou  must  hence !  Thy  fatal  hour  has  struck. 

I  lived  contented,  blameless, — aimed  my  shafts 

But  at  die  forest  game ;  my  bosom  thoughts 

Were  pure  from  murdoous  taint.    But  thou,  thoft  hast 

Terribly  driven  me  from  my  pescefhl  state ; 

Within  my  breast  hast  turned  to  serpent's  venom 

The  milk  of  thoughtful  piety ;  haat  taught  me 

To  be  familiar  with  unhallow'd  deeds. 

The  man,  whose  mark  has  been  his  infant's  head. 

Will  at  his  tyrant's  heart  take  steady  aim. 

My  harmless,  helpless  babes,  and  faithful  wile. 
Must  I  protect  against  thine  outrages. 
Lord  Governor'! — Then,  when  I  drew  the  bowstring,-* 
When  my  hands  trembled, — ^when  at  my  child's  head. 
Thou,  with  inhuman,  with  infernal  joy. 
Forced  me  to  aim  my  bolt,— when  fainting,  writhing, 
I  sued  thy  mercT,  in  mine  inmost  soul 
I  swore  a  fearful  oath,  heard  but  by  God, 
Thy  hesrt  should  be  mjr  next  shot's  only  mark. 
The  Yow  then  made  amidst  the  pangs  of  hell, 
.    It  is  a  sacred  debt,  and  shall  be  paid  I 


Uy  htA  die  Empenn^  Denaty  an  thou ; 
But  not  the  Emperar  hinMelf  h«d  dutd 
Atteomt  what  thou  hast  done  1— He  sent  thee  here 
To  deal  forth  kw  and  jnstioe  to  us — harshly— 
For  he  is  angry — but  'twas  not  his  will 
That  thou  shoold'st,  with  sndi  mnrderons  delight> 
Revel  nnpunish'd  in  atrocities. 
But  there's  a  living  God^  who  will  revenge ! 

Come  forth^  thoii  instrument  of  bitter  anguish, 
Mv  imcioua  Jewel,  now :  my  choicest  tieasure ! 
I'd  give  thee  now  a  mark,  which  hitherto 
To  humble  myers  has  been  impenetrable ; 
To  thee  it  shall  not  prove  so  f— Trusty  cord. 
Thou  that  so  oft,  so  faithfully,  hast  served 
My  sport,  iyi  me  not  in  my  fearftd  esmest ! 
Hold  Ann  this  once,  good  bowstring,  that  hast  wingf d 
For  roe  of  eld  so  many  a  fatal  shaft ! 
Should  this  fly  ineffi-otive  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  it       (Travaieri pa$s  onerthe  Hag$.) 

Ill  sit  me  down  upon  this  bench  of  stone, 
Fvovided  fbr  the  traveller's  short  repose  ;— 
For  here  no  home  is  found— Each^hurries  by 
His  leUow->man,  hasty  and  uncoDoem'd, 
Nor  stays  to  question  of  his  pangs. — Here  pass 
The  esreful  trader,  the  dose-fftrded  pilgrim. 
The  monk  in  deep  devotion,  3ie  dark  robber. 
The  gay  musician,  and  the  carrier 
Driving  his  heavy-laden  horse,  who  oomes 
From  lands  of  distant  men  ;  fbr  every  road 
Conducts  to  the  world's  end.--^£ach  travels  on 
About  his  separate  business— mine  is  murder !  (SUHng  down.) 

Dear  children  I  Ever  as  your  sire  went  fbrth. 
How  joyously  you  meted  his  return ! 
For  never  came  he  nome,  but  what  he  brought 
Some  gift  for  you,  were't  but  an  Alpine  flower, 
A  bird  of  rsrer  plumage,  or  a  shdl. 
Such  as  the  wanderer  on  the  mountains  finds. 
A  different  chase  is  that  he  now  pursues  ; 
Beside  the  savage  pass  he  sits,  and  broods 
O'er  murderous  purposes ;  his  foeman's  life 
He  lies  in  wait  for  now^-yet  even  now 
It  is  of  you,  dear  children,  ^at  he  thinks ! 
For  your  defence,  yoor  smiling  innocence. 
To  guard  against  a  tyrant's  f^  revenge. 
Does  he  prepare  his  crossbow  fbr  a  murder !  (Riiti.) 

It  is  for  noble  game  I  lie  in  wait. 
When  was  the  hunter's  patience  known  to  wesry. 
Although  through  Whiter's  cold  whole  days  he  wander. 
Daring  the  fearful  sping  firom  rock  to  rock, 
Climbing  the  smooth-faced  precipice,  to  which 
He  clings,  fflueing  himsdf  with  his  own  blood  ; 
—And  all,  but  to  obtain  a  paltry  kid— 
I  seek  a  higher  prize;  his  hesrt  I  se^,— . 
His,  the  inveterate  ibe's,  who  would  destroy  me ! 

_    .  .     .    i^^i'ft^t  tnunc  is  heard,  gratktaOv  iftmn^^ 

Dunng  my  hfe's  whole  course  I've  exercised 
The  crossbow,  and  have  practised  every  art 
Of  archery  ;  the  bull's-eye  oft  have  hit. 
And  many  a  goodly  prize  have  carried  home. 
From  sportive  contests.^— But  this  day  dball  see 
My  master-shot,  a  shot  that  shall  obtain 
The  highest  prize  within  the  mountain  range. 


{AweMkfptuinaMrikettagi^md^HelmBow  way. 
TMhi^gaaat^ltrii, hmmuf^^fomkU bow.  SrvMikavet 
tkfgproetmonAndjomsAim.) 

SlTiifit.  The  f anaer  of  tile  M<irli8Glisdbei&  Cloktv 
Uhe,  whose  wedding  tndn  movai  g/ulj  by  ; 
A  wealthy  man,  who  hidda  upon  the  Alpe 
At  kul  ten  peiinres.    Now,  from  Imiaee, 
He  fetches  home  his  bride>  meaning  at  night 
To  ban^pet  in  all  jolfitr  at  Knssnacht 
Come  with  us!  Erery  nonest  man's  invited. 

TelL  A  gloom  V  guest  suits  not  a  wedding  banquet. 

StuMii.  If  gxier  oppress  you,  fling  it  ftom  yonrhesrt. 
Taking  things  easily ;  the  times  sn  heavy. 
And  therefore  should  we  grasp  each  passing  joy. 
Here  all  is  wooing,  elsewhere  Duryin^ 

Teli.  The  one  oft  £»11owb  dosdy  on  the  other. 

SiuML  Thus  goes  the  world  at  present.    Ihrerywhere 
There's  misery  enough.    The  MOfinee  Olania 
Is  now  in  stnou^  oonfiision.     Tis  leported, 
A  whole  side  or  the  Qkmiseh*  has  &]]en  in. 

TeiL  What!  do  the  very  mountains  tottsr?  Nought 
Is  stable,  then,  upon  our  eartib ! 

SttusL  Elsewhere 
Are  other  prodigies.    I  spoke  with  one 
Who  came  Iran  Baden,  full  of  strange  events. 
A  knifl^t,  who  jonmey'd  to  th'  Imperial  Court, 
Enconnto^d  on  his  way  a  swarm  of  homets» 
That  feU  upon  his  horse,  and  with  Ihetr  stiuai 
Tortured  him  till  he  died.    The  knight,  on  foot. 
Appeared  in  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

TeO.  Even  the  weakest  ereaknie  has  its  sting. 

(AiuioAmT  C0BM9  <»  10114  smmhaiekUdraih  and  phen  kerm 
weffat  the  gnfjuiwaa  qftke  narrwmt  pari  o/ibepa$s,) 

ShuiL  'Tis  thought  this  bodes  disaster  to  the  land. 
Some  fesiftilly  unnatural  deed. 

Tell.  Such  deeds 
Eadi  day  brings  forth  ;  diere  needs  no  prodigy 
T'  announce  them. 

Shuei.  True ;  happy  the  man,  who  tills 
His  field  in  peace,  and  sits  at  home  unhurt. 

TeU.  Not  the  most  nioos  can  remain  at  peao^ 
If  evil  neighbours  will  not  sufo^  it. 


(He  loakt  wUk  reetleee  impatience  «|p  ihepaee.) 
Ye  ■       ' 


StueH.  FarewelL    Vou  wait  te  some  one  here  ? 

TVfl:  Ido. 

Stueei.  A  happy  wdoome home !  youaroof  Uri? 
Our  gracious  hnd  the  Gomnor  is  taenoe 
Exp^ted  hero  to-day. 

{a  TmueOer  oomos  dawn  thepaee.) 

Trav.  This  day  you  need  not 
Await  the  Governor;  the  floods  are  out. 
From  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  every  bridge 
Is  by  the  torrent  wadi'd  awwr. 

ArmgaHy  {earning forward.)   How?  comes  not    . 
The  Governor? 

SUuei.  Would  3foa  aak  au§^t  of  him  ? 

Armg.  I  would  indeed  I 

Staeei.  Why  did  you  post  vonrself 
Thero,  m  the  hollow  pass,  right  in  his  way  ? 


*  Thenameofanountain. 
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Ami^.  HeeooliilotihaecMapameylieiniiitliiteii. 

:     (FaixstBABOT  cBm»  hiHUf  down  ike  past,  jftouKay.) 

Friess,  Ho  1  dear  the  way !  Be  quidk !  Our  gncioiu  lord. 
The  GoTernor,  oomes  riding  doaebebiiid  me !     (Tkll  kagUm  off,) 

Armgari,  {eageris.)  The  Goiernor  ?  He  comeft ! 

(Ooei  into  thepasi  with  fter  Ml4ren.) 
(Gessler  and  Rvdolfh  0/  Jiarrof  appoarom  k^ntbaek 
on  iheMghU.) 

Stuasi  {to  FriMshardt,)  How  did  70U  cnm 
The  torrent^  if  the  bridge  be  wash'd  away  ? 

FrieB9,  Friend,  we  have  triumph'd  o'er  the  lake^  and  ter 
No  mountain->toRent« 

Siu99i.  How!  Were  yon  on  Clipboard 
During  the  furious  stonn? 

Fries9.  We  were  indeed. 
And  Whilst  I  live  I  shall  remember  it. 

Stwffi.  Ohl  tell  us 

Frieas,  Stay  me  not»  for  at  the  Castle, 
I  must  announce  the  GoTemor's  approadi.  {Qoag  ofp) 

Stum.  Had  honest  people  been  on  board  that  bark, 
She  would  have  founder'd  with  her  freight ;  bat  neiiJber 
Water  nor  fire  will  succour  the  oppress'd  I  (ixioftf  round.) 

Where  is  the  hunter  gone,  with  wnom  I  spoke  ? 

{FoUaws  tk^  wedding.) 

GzssLca  and  H  akras  on  hondfodc,  come  down  the  pau» 

Geeekr.  Urge  what  you  will,  I  am  the  Emperor's  servant. 
And  his  contentment  is  niy  chief  concern. 
He  gave  me  not  this  government,  to  fawn 
Upon  the  i»eople,  humouring  their  vagaries. 
Obedience  is  what  he  requires,  and  now 
The  question  is,  whether  the  peasantry. 
Or  Emperor,  shall  bear  supreme  command. 

Armg.  This  is  the  moment— now  111  make  th*  attempt. 

{Approad^u  timidly.) 

Geezer.  Neither  in  sport  did  I  set  up  the  Hat 
At  Altdorf,  nor  to  prove  the  people's  hearts ; 
•—For  those  I  long  nave  known — ^I  set  it  up 
Thfit  they  might  learn,  at  my  command,  to  bow 
Their  stubborn  necks ;  that,  which  I  knew  offensive, 
Iplanted  in  the  way  they  needs  must  pass. 
That  it  might  shock  their  eyes,  and  constantly 
Remind  them  of  the  master  they  fbiget 

Harrae*  The  nation  has,  however,  privileges 

Gessler.  This  is  no  sesson  to  examine  them. 
Wide-spreading  schemes  are  now  in  rapid  progresa; 
Th'  Imperial  House  neks  to  increase  its  pcMverj 
And  what  the  father  gkrioosly  began. 
The  son  will  perfect    Paltry  as  it  is. 
This  nation  ia.the  only  stUBoling-block, 
And,  one  way  or  the  other,  must  sulmiit. 

{Ai  they  are  paning^  AaMOART  throwe  hereof  hefbre  OcIslbi.) 

Armg.  "hlercy,  £ord  Governor !  Oh,  pardoR,  paJDien ! 

GeeHer.  Why  press  you  on  me  in  the  public  load  ? 
Stand  back. 

Armg.  My  husband  languishes  in  prison. 
My  wretched  orphans  cry  iot  bread*— *Have  mercy ! 
Dread  Lord,  take  pity  on  our  misery  I 

Harrae.  What  are  you?  What's  your  huaband ? 

Armg.  Geiltle  sir, 
A  labourer  upon  the  Rigiberg,* 
^^^— ^~^^^-^^— ^^-^-^— ^^^-^—  ■      ■* —  — 

*  Name  of  a  mountain. 
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Who  mows  (he  grass  aiuidst^'the  precipices. 

And  thoat  abrupt,  smooth  walls  of , rook,  where  oittle 

Venture  not,  bearing  it  away  for  sale. 

Hamu,  By  Heavens,  a  dreadhil,  pitiable  life ! 
At  my  request,  grant  the  poor  man  his  freddom ; 
Whatever  be  his  crime,  his  horrid  trade 
Is  surely  a  sufficient  punishment. 

(  TV  Armgart,)  You  shall  have  justice,  fear  not.    To  the  Ckstle 
Bring  your  petition, — this  is  not  jtbe  place. 

Armg,  No,  no !  I  stir  not  till  the  Governor 
Restores  my  husband.     He  has  lain  already 
These  six  months  in  a  dun<^eon,  where  in  vain 
He  lingers  for  the  Judge's  sentence. 

Gestler,  Woman, 
Think  you  to  do  roe  violence  ?  Begone ! 

Armg.  Justice,  Lord  Governor !   Thou  art  our  judge,— 
Thou  art  to  us  in  place  of  Emperor — 
Oh  God !— Then  do  thv  office  f  As  thou  hopest 
.   Justice  from  Heaven,  do  justioe  unto  us  ! 

G€98ier,  Away  !    Drive  this  bold  be.igar  from  my  sight ! 

Armg.  {teUtinghU  reim.)  No,  I  have  nothing  further  now  to  lose  I 
Lord  Governor,  thou  com'st  not  from  the  place 
Till  thou  have  done  rae  jusdce !    Knit  thy  brow. 
And  roll  thine  eye — ^I  care  hot-^-our  affliction 
Is  so  immeasurable,  thai  thy  wrath 
To  me  is  of  no  moment. 

Oeasler.  Woman, hence! 
Or,  by  yon  Heav'n,  my  steed  shall  trample  on  thee ! 

Armg.  Ay,  do  so,  let  him  trample  on  me !— There ! —  ^ 

(Throws  herse(f,  with  her  children,  on  the  ground  in  hit  wag. 
Here  lie  we, — ^my  poor  children  and  m  vself ; 
Crush  the  unhappy  orphans  undemeatn 
Thy  horse's  hooft  I— Twill  not  be  thy  worst  deed. 

Harrae,  Woman,  art  raving  ? 

Armg.  (going  on  impeittotiitg.)  Loiu;  since  hast  thou  tramplisd 
The  Emp'ror'a  povinces  beneath  thy  feet  I 
I'm  but  a  woman — Oh  !  were  t  a  man, 
I'd  find  acMne  better  remedy,  than  thus 
To  grovel  in  the  dust ! 

(I%t  former  music  is  heard  again  from  the  upper  pari  of  the 
pass,  but  subdued.) 

Gessler,  Where  la  my  train? 
Tear  her  away,  ere  I  forget  myself, 
And  do  an  act  I  might  repent ! 

Hatrae.  My  Lord, 
Your  followers  cannot  hither  penetrate  ; 
A  bridal  company  obstructs  the  jrass. 

Gessler.  I've  been  too  mild  a  ruler  for  this  people-- 
Their  toqgues  are  yet  at  liberty— >tbey  are  not 
Wholly  enslaved  and  bound,  as  they,Aould  be. 
The  error  shsll,  I  swear,  be  remedied ! 
I  will  find  means  to  break  this  stubbornness ! 
I'll  bend  this  spirit,  insolently  free ! 
Ill  publish  a  new  law  throughout  the  land. 

That  shall .      .^. 

(An  arrow  pierces  him  ;  he  puts  his  hand  to  his  heart,  seems 
about  to  sink,  and  says,  faintly,) 
Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  me ! 

HarroB.  Heaveni!     .    , 
|;ord  Governor,  what  ia't  ?— Wbeooe  came  the  wound  ? 

Armg.  (etartiy  ud.)  Murder  I  He  ataggen— fidnto!  Ha  •  wmmded! 
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Harroi,  {springing  from  Mi  hors$.)  Horrible  ateideMt !    Oh  God ! 
Sir  knight. 
Address  your  prajers  to  Hemyen^  implore  forgiveness  !-^ 
You're  a  dead  man. 

Ch$8ler.  That  shot  was  William  Tell's. 

(He  nhksfrom  his  horse,  into  ihe  arms  qfUvvoLTB  of 
Harjias,  who  places  him  on  the  bench.^ 
Tell,  (appearing  on  the  rock.)  Thou  know'st  the  archer — ^seek  no  other 
hand. 
Our  huts  are  free  !  From  thee  is  innocence 
At  length  secure !  Thou  shalt  oppress  ilo  more ! 

(Tell  disappears  Jrum  the  rock  ;  many  people  rush  in.) 
Shun,  {entering first.)  What  is  the  matter  ?— What  has  happened 

here? 
Armg.  The  Governor  is  wounded  with  an  arrow. 
Peofie  rushing  in.   Who— who  is  wounded  ? 

(  Whilst  the  foremost  of  the  bridal  train  come  upon  the  stage,  the 
hindmost  are  still  seen  upon  the  heights,  and  the  music 
proceeds.) 
ffarras.  He  will  bleed  to  death — 
Go>  seek  assistance !  Track  the  murderer ! 
Unhappy  man  !^-Was  this  thy  destiny  ? 
Could'st  thou  not  listen  to  my  warning  voice  ? 
Stussi.  By  God^  he  lies  there  without  sign  of  life ! 
Many  voices.  Who  did  this  deed  ? 
Harras.  The  people  are  distracted 
With  music  to  accompany  a  murder  1 
Silence  those  instruments ! 

{The  music  ceases  abruptly  ;  more  come  upon  the  stage.) 
Lord  Governor^ 

Speak,  if  you  yet  can  speak-^-Have  you  no  charge. 
No  orders  for  me  ? 

{Gessler  makes  signs,  and  repeats  them  impatiently,  when  they 
are  not  understood,) 
Whither  should  I  go  ? 

To  Kussnacht  is't  ? — I  do  not  comprehend. — 
Oh»  be  not  angry  !    Leave  all  eartnly  thoughts ; 
Seek  but  to  reconcile  yourself  with  Heaven ! 

{The  whole  bridal  train  by  this  time  surround  GissLin,  show^ 
ing  horror,  but  no  compassion.) 
Stussi.  How  pale  he  grows !  Now,  now  death  penetrates 

Ev'n  to  his  heart !   His  eyes  arie  gtased 

Armg.  {lifting  up  a  child.)  See,  children. 
See  how  a  bad  man  dies ! 

ffarrae.  Mad  woman !  are  ye 
Devoid  of  feeling,  that  ye  can  delight 
In  gasing  on  such  horrors  ?— Give  me  aid !— ^ 
Take  hold ! — ^Wili  none  assist  me  to  extract 
This  painful  arrow  from  his  breast  ? 

Women,  {drawing  back.)  What !  we 
Touch  him  whom  God  has  stricken  ! 
Harras,  {drawing  his  sword.)  Curses  on  ye  ! 
Stussi,  {seizing  his  arm.)  Dare  you.  Sir  Knight  f  Forbear!    Your 
power  has  ceased — 
The  tyrant  of  the  land  has  fallen.    Well  bear 
No  further  violence — we  are  free  men  I 
All,  {tumuliuously.)  The  land  is  free ! 
Hasiras.  Is't  come  to  this?  So  soon 
Cease  terror  and  obedience  ? 

^Tothe iokUers,  u^prus  in.) 
Friends,  you  see 
The  horrid  murder  that  has  been  committed.— 
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All  help  is  Tain ;  and  to  ounue  the  murderer 
Alike  wcrt  firaitless.    Ouer  carea  now  preta 
Urgently  on  us.    Haaten  we  to  Koaauacht* 
And^  for  the  Emperor^  secure  the  fortress. 
This  dreadful  moment  has  dissolved  at  once 
All  order^  loyalty,  and  ties  of  duty. 
No  man's  fiaelity  can  more  be  trusted. 

{Goes  out  with  th$  iQldi§r»  ) 
Six  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  appear, 
Armg.  Make  way !  The  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  comes. 
Stueti.  Quickly  the  ravens  scent  the  slaughtered  prey. 

.  (  7%e  Brothers  of  Mercy  form  a  semu^reU  rowui  the  frpie, 
and  sing,  in  deep  tones.) 
Abrupt  Death  seizes  on  his  prey! 

Arrests  his  Tictira's  proudest  course. 
And,  granting  not  an  nour's  delay. 

Tears  him  from  life  in  manhood's  force ; 
Prepared,  or  unprepared,  to  die. 
The  wretch  roust  meet  his  Judge's  eye. 

Whilst  this  dirge  is  singing,  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  Fourth  Act  ia  OTer. 

era  may  remember  was  buildins  in  the 
First  Act,  just  as  MelchUial  andBaum- 
garten  arrive  with  news  of  their  own 
complete  success.  Melchthal  had  him« 
self  surprised  the  Castle  of  Rosabel^ 
over  ni^t,  and  had  attacked  that  of 
Samen  in  ihe  morning,  in  conjunction 
with  Baron  Rudenz.  In  it  they  had 
discovered  Bertha,  after,  they  had  set 
it  on  fire,  and  Rudenz  and  Melchthal 
had,  with  difficulty,  rescued  her  from 
amidst  smoke,  flames,  and  falling 
beams.  Whilst  they  are  exulting  m 
their  triumphs,  SteufEicher  and  Roa- 
selman  bring  the  important  tidings  of 
the  assassination  of  tneir  great  enemy, 
the  Emperor  Albert,  upon  the  iMuks  Of 
the  Reus,  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew, 
Duke  John  of  Swabia^of  the  reaolu* 
tion  of  his  daughter,  the  stem  Agnes, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  alreadv 
armed  with  the  thunders  of  theChurcu 
and  Empire,  to  avenge  the  murder  im- 
placably, bathing  herself  in  blood,  aa 
m  summer  dew, — and  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  Imperial  crowns  being 
transferred  to  another  house,  the  Count 
of  Luxemburg  being  talked  of  as  the 
future  Emperor.  Ail  present  express 
their  horror  of  the  crime  committed, 
snd  rqjoice  that  its  fruits  will  be  ga- 
thered by  themselves  with  unstained 
bands,  and  not  by  the  perpetrator, 
who,  terrified  at  hiaownact,  had  fled, 
no  one  knew  whither.  They  then  set 
forward  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cot- 
tage of  him  who  had  done  most  and 
auflered  most^William  TelL 

Conceiving  that  all  anxiety  with  re» 
gard  to  the  late  of  Switzerland,  must 
now  be  at  rest, — since,  tor  its  satiifiMm 


The  Fourth  Act !  our  readers  will 
perhana  exclaim — What  is  there  left 
to  maxe  a  Fifth  Act  of,  when  the  ty- 
rant ia  killed,  and  the  hero  ia  reven- 
ged, and  at  liberty  ?  Gently,  courteoua 
readers,  gently !  Measure  not  Grerman 
patience  and  sympadiizing  curiosity 
Dv  your  own  hurry  and  restless  desire 
ot  excitement.  The  under-plot  is  unfi- 
nished, inasmuch  as  nobody  knows 
what  is  become  of  Bertha.  The  Con- 
federation of  Rutli,  though  it  has  said 
ita  sav,  haa  not  done  ita  do.  And  there 
ia  «  tmrd  point,  nnthought  of  proba- 
bly by  you,  which  our  author  appears 
to  have  had  as  much  at  heart  as  the 
liberation  of  Switzerland; — this  is, 
the  clearing  of  William  Tell  and  him- 
self from  ail  auspidon  of  entertaining 
regicide  or  revolutionary  principles. 
JTtne,  not  iUa  lachryma,  indeed,  but 
another  Act  The  fellow-feeling  na- 
turally existing  between  British  cri- 
tics and  Britiui  readers,  will  insure 
our  dispatching  this  Fifth  Act  with 
all  convenient  brevity. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  presented 
with  the  deeds  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  denouemetU  of  the  under-plot  to- 
other. Men,  women,  and  children  of 
Uri  are,  in  the  first  so^ne,  assembled 
at  Altdorf,  reproaching  themselves 
with  their  dilatoriness  in  having  done 
nothing,  whilst  the  beacon-firea,  bia- 
sing upon  all  the  mountains,  announce 
ike  activity  of  their  friends  in  Schwytz 
smd  Underwalden.  Furst  endeavours 
to  persuade  them  atill  to  wait  for  in- 
telligence from  their  Confederates ; — 
but  m  vain  !  And  they  set  about  de- 
moliahing  the  castle,  which  our  read- 
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Hon,  nearly  ts  madi  haa  been  done  aa    who  t}ie  Monlc  i^  Tl^  Monls,  having 
ia,  for  the^  sake  of  the  unities,  done    hetfd  hU  hoetla.nainc^ 'aj^  him 


upon  the  French  stage,  where  events, 
naturally  spreading  over  years  and 
kingdoms,  are  compelled  to  nappen  in 
one  day,  and  in  one  jo/c^ii,— we  will 
now  precede  the  Confederates  to  the 
house  of  William  Tell. 
'  There  we  find  Hedwi^  and  her 
children  impatiently  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival, when  a' Monk  applies  for  cha- 
rity, and,  by  his  behaviour,  terrifies 
Hedwige.  Tell  comes  home,  and,  after 
the  first  rapture  of  meeting,  inquires 


in  a  strain,  whien  Ten  ii^temipta,  to 
drive  his  wife  and  chndren  from  under 
the  roof  that  covers  the  intruder ;  he 
then  taxes  the  latter  with  being  the 
parricide  Duke  of  Swabia,  who,  by  the 
wa^,  ia,  in  the  Dramatis  Pemmee, 
curiously  deajgnated  Johann,  or  John, 
Parricida,  The  Duke  acknowledges 
himself,  and  attempts  to  justify  his 
crime.  Tell  again  interrupts  bim,  with 
vehement  reproaches,  when  the  Duke 
says,— 

In  you  I  hoped 
To  find  compassion,  since,  like  me,  you  took 
Revenge  upon  your  enemy. 

TeiL  Unhappy! 
Would'st  thou  confound  ambition's  bloody  crime. 
With  the  inevitable,  dreadful  deed, 
XKbjch,  at  my  hatids,  parental  duty  daim'd  ? 
Didst  thou  protect  thy  children's  dear-loved  heads  f'^ 
Guard  thy  domestic  sanctuary  ?— Save 
From  the  worst  wrongs  thy  helpless  family  ? 
I'lift  my  unpolluted  hand  to  heaven. 
To  curse  thine  act  and  thee  I  I  but  revenged 
That  holy  nature  which  thou  hast  profaned. — 
I've  nought  in  common  with  thee — Thou  hast  murder'd. 
And  I  defended,  what  was  nearest  to  me. 

Duke  John.  You  drive  me  hence  unpitied,  in  despair  ? 

Ti'lL  1  shudder  whilst  I  talk  with  thee— Begone ! 
Pursue  thy  fearful  course,  and  leave  unsullied 
The  hut  by  innocence  inhabited ! 

Tell  tak^  compassion,  however,  upon  the  criminal's  youth,  high,  birth, 
and  absolutely  destitute  condition.  He  advises  him  to  r^air  to  Rome,,  and 
solicit  poLrdon  and  absolution  of  the  Pope.  The  Duke  feara  the  Pope  may 
dieliver  him  up  tp  justice ;  and  Tell  answers. 

Whatsoever 
The  Pope  decides,  receive  as  God's  decree ! 
He  then  gives  the  fugitive  Prince  mi-     and  the  heights  in  front  of  his  house. 


nute  andbeautifullydescriptive direc- 
tions for  finding  his  way  across  the 
Alps.  We  regret  that  this  article  has 
already  run  to  such  a  length,  as  pre- 
vents our  extracting  them ;— but  we 
must  make  an  end. — Hedwige  now 
returns  to  announce  the  honourable 
procession,  approaching  in  honour  of 
ner  husband.  He  desires  her  to  pro- 
vide the  unfortunate  stranger  with^ 
abundant  refreshments  for  a  long' 
journey,  upon  which  he  mav  not  again 
receive  hospitality,  and,  when  he  de-i 
parts,  to  avert  her  eyes,  and  be  igno- 
rant of  hisfttte. 

Tell  then  goes  out  to  meet  his 
friends,  whom  he  finds  disposed  in 
picturesque  groups  all  over  the  valley, 


He  is  received  with  loud  acclam»> 
tions — ^as,  **  The  Archer !  the  Deliver- 
er !"  Rudenz  and  Bertha  arrive,  and, 
after  much  embracing,  of  men  with 
men,  and  women  with  women,  Ber^ 
tha's  reception  as  a  feUow-cttiieoy 
Rudenz's  renunciation  of  all  villeinage 
upon  his  estates,  and  the  nuuriagjs  of 
the  lovers,  the  curtain  falls. 

We  have  thus  performed  our  task, 
and  leave  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  its 
great  and  numerous  beauties,  and  its 
strange  faults, — whether  pura.y  Ger^ 
man,  or  springing  from  singular  theo* 
ries, — ^to  the  judgment  and  candour  o| 
our  readers. 
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OoA  old  wonuui  wa«  ao  Ions  abie&l. 
on  her  minion,  thatl  sappect  the  fixX- 
man  the  went  in  search  of  waa  also  to 
be  aomnioDed.frpm  the  hi^-qirt^  or  t^ 
riek*bartoQ.  Atlaatyhoweyerjhemade 
ld»  appea^apoe  from  the  interior  of  tho 
hoose,  shrug^ng  un,  aa  be  came  to- 
wards lub  (as  if  hastuy.slipt  on^^  along, 
brown  lirery-coaitj  ample,  enougn  in  ita; 
dimensions  to  haveserved  himiorasur* 
tout,  fLud  so  gorgeously  trimmed  with 
broadj  blue,  and  orange  laoe^  and  sil- 
ver, tapes,  as  ^  he  little  in  keeping  with 
his  grey  worsted  hose,  clumsy  hob* 
nail^  shoes^and  soiled  cravat,  loosely 
knotted  about  his  open  shirt-collar*— 
Ifis  honestj  ruddYx  shining  facoj  gave 
eyidence  b^de,  tha^  he  had  been  bsa- 
tily  called  o£f  from  his  rural  labour  ; 
and  his  straight  yellow  hair  was  past- 
ed down  on  his  forehead,  but  not  by 
the  artificial  medium  of  huile  antique, 
or  pommade  au  jasmin.    We  set  him 
down  for  the  grandson  or  great-ne«. 
phew  of  some  old  steward  or  butler  ; 
and,  through  all  its  native  rusticity, 
there  was  a  respectful  intelligence  m 
his  manner  of  replying  to  our  que- 
ries, which  proved  niro  to  have  bad 
"  his  bringing  up"  in  the  well-order- 
ed househdd  of  an  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish gentleman.   We  had  further  evi- 
dence of  this  as  he  escorted  us  through 
the  apartments  we  were  permitted  to 
■ee,  and  pointed  out  to  our  notice,  in 
n  modes^  unobtrusive  manner,  very 
dlffbrent  ^m  the  general  style  of 
guides  at  show-houses,  such  things 
aa  were  most  worthy  of  remark,  and 
those  amongst  the  pictures  and  por« 
traits  aa  were  considered  most  inte- 
resting. To  our  first  application  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  interior  of  the  house, 
we  received  for  answer  that  it  was  sel- 
dom shown  to  strangers,  and  just  then 
that  Mrs  De  la  Vere  was  seriously  ill ; 
be  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  adr 
mit  us ;  but,  if  we  pleased  to  send  in 
our  cards,  his  lady  might  possibly  give 
orders  that  we  should  be  shown  through 
the  lower  apartments.    We  gsve  him 
our  names  accordingly,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  returned  with  the  desired 
permission. 

Proceeding  through  the  vestibule, 
he  led  us  down  that  right-hand  pas- 
sage to  the  door  I  had  rema^kod  in  my 
late  exploring  enir6e.  It  opened  into  a 
sort  of  anti-room,  which  look^  rather 


like  Aismall.entnnoe  hall  to*  aomft  fii^ 
re^car'a  lodjgfib  for  it  waa  hnng.  abonli 
with  all  aorto  of  implenenta  for  rfttriL 
aporta.  Guna,  fiahing-reds,  fowliii|^» 
nets,,  Unding-nets^-^spnra,  hits,  awlt 
Boaffiea  of  all  sorts  and  £uhionsy^. 
deersy  anUers^  atuffiid  bird^  and  ver^ 
min,-»aud  pictureaofdeadgame,  dog^, 
and  borssBj  and  of  various  memorauei 
fox-chaaee;— and  a  variety  of  incon«. 
ggruoua  articlea  of  furniture,  were  here: 
also  ooUeeted  together,  aa  if  uselasai 
at  the  preaent  day,  but  .too  sacred,  aat 
apdent  reUcs  to  be  moreJrreverentlyi^ 
di^osed  of.  Amon^  others,.  I  no-, 
ticedagreatoldbeerhjiveporter'aehairr 
in  whidi  waa  oomfortably  ctadled  a^. 
larae  grey  and  white  cat,  with  a  littev: 
of  kittens ;  and  hard  by  its  veneraUe: 
contemporary,  a  heavy  high-»bad»d,. 
narrow-bottomed,  tapestry  settee,  with) 
one. arm  and  five  lega,  tbesixth  want**, 
ing.  The  said  arm,  a  hare,  lean  wood-* 
en  limb  poking  out  fimn  the  tapestry, 
i^  guise  of  certain  hunaysn  dbows  tmitt 
I  have  seen  protruding,  from  female* 
sides,  over  which  one  looged  to  drawc 
down  the  puckered-op  apolorf  for  %i 
sleeve,  that  looked  like  the.nnmlNoaii 
handle  of  a  baaket-hilted  swmxl— i^ 
desperate  inroads  had  been  made  byi 
the  devouring  moth  in  the  wronghtt 
covering  of  that  disabled  veteran  They, 
had  eaten  up  three-fourtha  of'  Holo» 
femes'  head,  the  head  and  legs  of  Jui*. 
dith's  maid,  and  the  beat  part  of  Jii*. 
dith  herself,  and  yet  we  contrived  to; . 
make  out  the  story  at  a  first  glanee,> 
so  keen  was  our  antiquarian  diacrimiii 
nation. 

Through  this  museum  of  ancient  re» 
lies,  we  passed  on  into  a  second  cham«. 
her,  the  first  glimpse  of  which  drewi 
from  us  a  simultancoua  exclamation* 
of  delight  Stepping  over  its  threshold,, 
we  seemed  suddenly  transported  out 
of  these  stupid  oommon-i^aoe  modern^ 
timas,  into  that  old  world  of  remance» 
and  chivalry,  which  looks  so  ptctUf > 
resque  through  the  mellow  base  of  aiH  • 
tiquity.  It  was  a  long  vaulted  cham^it 
ber,  terminating  at  the  further  end  in^ 
a  wide  and  beautiful  bay  window,  one* 
of  those  that  looked  into  the  interior  i 
court-yard.  The  walls  were  pannelled» 
with  some  light-coloured  wood^beauM^ 
tifnUy  veinedand  poliahed^and  wnraf^  *. 
out  in  the  riehestand  nostifimctfiil  ca»i . 
vcd  work  in  the  deep  oomiecsy  and  tha« 
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monldinn  round  the  oompartmenti. 
The  Taiuted  ceiling  wts  also  groined 
in  oompartments  of  the  most  curious 
and  intricate  workmanship ;  the  dark- 
er wood  whereof  the  ground- work  was 
oomposed^  finely  relieving  the  pale 
groining^  and  showing,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  minutest  heauties  of 
its  elqgant  comhinations.    The  floor 
had  something  the  appaor&nce  of  mo- 
saic work.  It  was  laid  with  some  com- 
position of  the  consistence,  and  hue 
nearly,  of  red  and  yellow  Dutch  tiUng, 
in  a  pattern  of  lai^  octagons,  filled 
up  with  small  cheequers  alternately 
red  and  yellow,  and  surrounded  hy 
borders  en  a  running  chain-work,  a 
deeper  edge  of  which,  with  some  ad- 
ditional ornamental  stripes,  ran  round 
the  whole.     Mantle-piece,  brackets, 
skreens,  chairs,  table, — everything  was 
in  keeping  in  that  delightftil  cham- 
ber ;  and  it  was  hung  round  with  por- 
traits^ all  interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity, and  a  few  especially  so,  as  rare 
and  curious  specimens  of  ancient  art. 
There  were  two  Holbeius,  flat,  sha- 
dowless, edgy  compositions,  but  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  unquestionable  merit 
of  the  artist,  and  as  portraits  deeply 
interesting.    They  were  those  of  £11- 
labeth,  then  die  Lady  Elizabeth,  and 
of  her  brother,  the  young  royal  Ed- 
ward, (that  brightest  gem  of  England's 
buried  hopes,)  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  neither  the  inheritance  of 
a  mortal  crown.  The  effigies  of  many 
De  la  Veres,  and  of  worthies  lineally 
and  collaterally  allied  to  them,  were 
ranged  in  the  other  compartments; 
and  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
that  of  a  fair  young  creature  in  the 
earliest  bloom  of  womanhood,  whose 
lon^  full  eyelids  cast  the  shadow  of 
thev  long  lashes  on  her  soft  pale  cheek, 
as  she  looked  down  upon  the  white  rose 
her  delicate  fingers  were  inserting  in 
the  jewelled  stomacher.    <'  Ahr< — 
thought  I,  *'  that  must  be  the  fair 
Agnes;  and  that  picture  must  have 
b^n  finished  on  her  nineteenth  birth- 
day ;  and  on  that  very  day,  fell  from 
t)^at  same  white  rose,  the  leaves  found 
so  lately  in  that  oki  prayer-book." — 
Having  thus  arran^  toe  storv  en- 
tirelv  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  should 
not  naive  thanked  anybody  for  telling 
me  I  was  mistaken — so  I  asked  no 
questions.   I  could  have  dreamt  away 
hours  and  hours — ay,  days  and  days, 
in  that  interesting  diarober ;  but  the 
door  through  whidi  we  were  to  pass 
into  a  third  apartment  was  already 
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open,  and  I  could  only  linger  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  to  indulge 
in  a  farewell  survey.  From  that  door 
of  communication,  one  looked  down 
the  whole  length  of  die  room  to  that 
beautiful  bay  window — 

"  A  -slanting  ray  of  evening  light 

Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane ; 
And  makes  the  &ded  crimson  bright 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again. 
The  window's  Gotliie  framevrork  fiUls 
In  oblique  shadows  on  the  walls. 
How  many  a  setting  sun  had  made 
That  curious  lattice  woik  of  shade ! 

I  never  beheld  a  chamber  so  adapted 
for  the  retreat  of  a  studious,  meaita- 
tive  man — so  quiet,  so  solemn,  so  al- 
most holy,  yetuntinctured  with  glooo^ 
was  the  character  of  chastened  repoae 
that  pervaded  it !  Looking  down  nom 
that  rarther  end,  where  I  stood  in  sha- 
dow, it  required  no  atrong  efibrt  of 
imagination  to  conjure  up  forms  of  the 
long-departed — a  visionary  ffroup^ 
harmonizing  with  the  scene,  ue  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  the  mellow  rich- 
ness of  that  sunset  hour.  Place  but  a 
pile  of  ancient  tomes  on  that  carved 
table  near  the  window,  a  roll  or  two 
of  vellum,  and  an  antique  standish— 
and  in  that  high-backed  crimson  chair 
a  fair  young  lady  ''  of  a  sweet  serious 
aspect,"  and  beside  her  a  venerable  old 
man,  to  whose  grave  pleasant  counte- 
nance her'^eyes  are  raised  with  a  ques- 
tioning look  of  sweet  intelligence, 
while  the  fore- finger  of  her  small  white 
hand  points  out  a  passage  in  that  open 
folio,  whose  crabbed  character  can  be 
no  other  than  Greek.  And  now  she 
looks  up  at  that  opposite  picture  of  the 
young  princely  Edward,  and  the  eyes 
of  her  venerable  companion  follpw  the 
direction  of  hers ;  and  then  a  glance 
of  sympathetic  pleasure  is  exchanged, 
that  tells  they  are  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land's hope.  And  see !  a  slandng  sun- 
beam, stealing  upward  across  the  ok! 
man's  snowy  beard,  nlays  on  her  silken 
ringlets  of  paly  gold,  and  on  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  her  innocent  brow, 
investing  it  with  seraphicglory  !  Mas- 
ter and  pupil  they  must  te,  tnat  inte- 
resting pair— master  and  pupil,  the 
learned  and  the  lovely,  the  beauty  of 
youth  and  age.  Who  other  than  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  venerable 
Ascham  }  All  this  passed  before  U\e 
eyes  of  my  imaginadon  in  about  the 
same  space  of  time  diat  it  took  the 
Sultan  to  dip  his  head  into  the  pail  of 
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water,  or  the  Dean  of  Badiyoi  to  turn 
that  wonderful  page,  in  the  mere  act 
whereof  he  passed  through  all  grades 
of  ecclesiastical  rank,  even  to  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  before  Dame  Jadntha  had 
put  down  the  second  partridge  to  roast 
My  recall  from  the  realms  of  magic 
was  less  disagreeable  than  the  worthy 
Dean's,  however,  as,  casting  behind 
me  '*  one  longing,  ling 'ring  dance,"  I 
followed  my  friends  into  that  Uiird 
apartment,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  bein^  the  common  sitting-room  of 
the  anaeut  lady  of  the  mansion.  Our 
guide  called  it  the  drawing-room,  and 
compared  with  those  of  tbe  suite  we 
had  just  seen,  its  fitting  up  mi^ht  have 
been  called  almost  modem.  Highpan- 
nelled  wainscotting,  painted  white, 
with  gold  mouldings,  and  the  walls 
above— the  narrow  strip  of  wall — co« 
vered  with  a  once  costly  India  paper, 
the  large  running  pattern  of  wmch 
(on  a  pale  yellow  eround)  was  of 
acrawly  branches,  wiui  here  and  there 
a  palm  leaf  and  a  flower,  and  birds, 
butterflies,  and  flying  jars  and  baskets, 
all  edged  and  veined  with  gold,  dis- 
Dcraed  over  tbe  whole  in  regular  con- 
msion.    Tho  high  carved  mantlepiece 
was  decorated  by  two  stupendous  Gi- 
randoles, and  loaded  with  precious  por- 
celain monsters,  and  other  antique  chi- 
na; as  was  likewise  a  curious  old  Ja- 
pan cabinet  at  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment.   There  was  only  one  table 
in  the  room — (Oh,  Grothic  drawing- 
room  !) — a  very  small,inlaid  pembroke 
table,  placed  geometrically  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  rich,  square  Turkey  carpet, 
which  reached  not  within  a  yard  of 
the  skirting  board.    There  were  no 
▼olumes  of  the  noets  splendidly  bound 
— no  el^;ant  ink-stands  and  morocco 
blotting  books— 710  silver  clasped  Al- 
bums— no  musical  boxes,  and  agate 
boxes,  and  ivory  boxes,  and  filigree 
boxea,  and  pin-cushions  in  the  shape 
of  lyres,  and  pen-wipers  in  the  shape 
of  butterflies,  and  forei^  curiosities, 
and  curious  non-descnpts,  disposed 
with  happy  carelessness  and  pictu- 
resque efibct  on  that  same  table.  No«* 
aacnd  was  its  polished  surface  from 
tH  such  profane  litter,  inviolate,  no 
doab^  since  its  creation,  from  all  uses, 
save  those  for  which  it  was  especially 
ordained — to  receive  the  silver  tea-trav 
every  cTening  duly  as  the  dock  strucK 
aix,  and  the  chased  tea-kettle  and 
lamp,  and  the  two  rare  old  china  plates 
of  ndi  seed-cake  and  wafer  bread  and 
butter. 
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There  were  two  settees  in  the  roooa 
—not  dra£^  out  higgledy-p^edT 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  according 
to  the  indecorous  fashion  of  our  dege- 
nerate days,  but  soberly  and  symme- 
trically placed  on  either  side  the  old 
cabinet,  from  which,  and  from  the  wall 
behind  them,  in  all  likelihood  they  had 
never  been  divorced  since  their  first 
establishment  there.    Noways  resem- 
bling our  square  deep  sofas,  loaded 
with  down  cushions,  or  our  Grecian 
couches,  or  luxurious  ottomans,  these 
venerable  tinmovables,  with  their  four 
little  brown  legs  with  ckw  feet-<f  no 
"  wheeling"  them  round— they  must 
have  walked  if  they  had  moved  at  all) 
— ^their  hard  narrow  seate,  and  high 
upright  backs,  sloping  down  at  £e 
sides  into  two  little  wings,  spread  out 
like  those  of  an  old  buggy,  looked  just 
big  enough  to  contain  one  lady  with  a 
hoop,  or,  haply,  a  pair  of  courting  lo- 
vers— the  fair  one,  perchance,  in  a  fuU- 
trimmed  yellow  saoqne,  with  deep  ruf- 
fles, and  p&iked  shoes,  the  points  of 
which,  ''  like  little  mice,  peep  out" 
from    underneath    the.  pinked   and 
crimped  furbelowed   petticoat— and 
her  hair  strained  up  so  tight  over  a 
high  cushion,  narapetted  with  little 
flowers  and  bodkins,  and  one  small  os« 
trich  feather  drooping   ooquettishly 
over  the  left  ear,  as  to  draw  up  the 
outer  comers  of  her  eyes  like  button* 
holes,  adding  infinite  piquancy  of  ex- 
pression to  the  sweet  simpering  mo« 
desty  with  which  she  afi^cts  to  look 
down  on  that  great  green  fan.  "  Then 
the  lover,"  in  a  bi^  and  solitaire,  a 
pea-green  sUk  coat,  hned  with  jonquil, 
an  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  pro- 
digious flaps — ^languishing  towards  her 
— the  off  leg  sticking  straight  out  like 
the  leg  of  a  woodcodc — one  arm  supi- 
ported  on  the  back  of  the  settee-4he 
other,  the  ruffled  hand  at  least,  with- 
a  brOliant  ring  on  ilie  crooked-up 
little  finger,  presenting  a  full-blown 
rose  to  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry, 
while  he  warbles  in  falsetto,  "  Go^- 
rose  \  my  Chloe's  bosom  gnce."— 
Maiw  such  tender  passages  between 
the  former  occupants  of  those  dd  set-* 
tees  were  doubtless  rehearsed  thereon, 
in  the  <'  mellow  days"  of  generations 
past.  To  far  other  purposes  were  they 
now  devoted !  On  one  of  them  we  re- 
marked a  little,  short,  black  satin  doak, 
lined  with  souirrel  skin,  and  edg^ 
with  ermine  sll  round,  and  at  the  arm- 
holes.     It  was  care^v  laid  over  one 
elbow  of  the  settee,  agamst  which  rest-^ 
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«d  «  VBA»  dvmy^lsold^hMaea  UrBlking    Just  iks  she  Would  b^  S^^Sttch-a-<me's 

«tidc;  and  upoD  tlie -cloric  WM  depo- 

wted  «  "vcry  nnaQ  febaUow-cttmued 

^MDtiety  alBo  <ff  l>laek  flitin,  lined  with 

.wUte;  a deg[)  laoe curtain  round  the 

itfueer  litde  flat  iwke^  and  no  indica^- 

^tioB  of  strings,  the  eockemonny  being 

\evklently  fixed  on,  when  worn,  hy  a 

wmple  of  black  corking  pins,  which 

4wre  indeed  studt  in  readiness  in  a 

S  of  long,  brown,  snuff-colourgloves, 
pslm  to  palm  beside  the  bonnet — 
the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
wanting  from  the  right-hand  glove. 

There  were  three  windows  in  the 
Toom  looking  into  a  fourth  court,  so 
te  difiMng  from  the  others,  that  the 
<D«ter  waU  consisted  of  a  mere  pedi- 
menty  finished  by  a  stotae  balustrade, 
mnd  opening  into  a  fine  orchaird  by  a 
ivrottght^iron  gate.  On  the  massy  side 
pilars  of  the  gateway,  and  all  along 
tliebaluatrade,  were  ranged  stone  vases, 
filled  with  white  lilies,  hollyhocks,  red 
and  ydiowmarvdsof  Peru,  andbranch- 
ing  larkapttrs ;  and  in  the  odntre  of  the 
fftan-iilot  stood  a  fine  old  sun-dial  on 
rai  rion  earned  spiral  pedestal.    Such 
IVM  the  **  look  out"  mm  those  thre6 
windowB.    Between  them  were  two 
r  glasses,  in  deep  carved  gilt  frames, 
'  brsndves  «br  lights  affixed  to 
Underneath  were  two  marble 
alab8|  on  one  of  which  were  very  mts- 
ihodically  arranged  a  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Pmyer  Book,  Mrs  Glass's  Cook- 
ery, Broome's  Fbems,  The  Book  of 
Martyrs,  Pamela,  **  A  Funeral  Sermon 
on  the  Death  of  the  Lady  Cuts," 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Golden  Grove,  "  The  Tfle* 
d'TSte  Magacine,"  and  the  R^  Book 
for  the  year  1790.  On  the  other  stood 
a  very  antique-looking  embossed  silver 
salver,  bearing  two  delicately  transpa- 
rent chocolate  cups  of  egg-shell  chinaj 
yet  exhaling  th^  perfume  of  the  grate- 
ftd  beverage  uiey  had  recently  c6n- 
tained,  and  a  cnssed  ^d-handled 
knife  lay  beside  a  very  inviting  rich 
seed-ealce  on  a  fine  otd  china  plate. 
Beneath  thoae  two  nier  tables  stood  twd 
,  most  magnificent  cnina  jars,  containing 
*sueh  pot-pourris  as  could  hardly  bavd 
been  concocted  with  the  cloves,  roses, 
and  gilly-fiowers  Of  these  degenerate 
dayih^"  Poperies,"  as  1  once  heard  the 
word  pronounced  by  a  worthy  6ld  gen- 
tlewi^man,  whobeUeved,  doubtless,  that 
the  fkabiott  of  those  fh4;rant  vases  had 
been  imported  among  us  from  the  Va- 
ticsBi  by  some  patriotic  traveller,  who 
hid  begged  a  receipt  from  the  l»ope. 


receipt  flnr  "mock  turde,"  or  " calvii 
bead  surprised"  B^ore  either  end- 
window  was  placed  a'staall  claw  table, 
or  stknd,  stipportirig,  one,  a  glass  globe, 
with  gold  fish-^the  other^  a  splendSd 
gilt  wire  cage,  containing  ad  old  ^ey 
parrot  with  couty  legs,  who  sat  wmk« 
mg  and  blinking  in  his  swing,  crosk- 
ing  every  now  and  then  an  unintelli- 
gible something  except  that  once  or 
twice  he  articulated  very  distinctly, 
"  Pretty  Miss  Grace !— Poor  Puss  !— 
Noble  Sir  Aichatnir 

A  few  framed  pictures  attd  &nc|^ 
pieces  were  hung  round  tW  room  m 
a  straight  line,  t^  little  belo#  itie 
cornice.  There  was  a  t)asket  of  artifi- 
cial flowers,  delicately  and  beautifullv 
Wrought,  from  raised  card.    A  slieu 
niece,  equally  ingenious.    A  stulFea 
King-fii^^,  and  a  ditto  cockatoo  to 
match,  and  betwixt  the  twsin,  k  land- 
scape, worked  with  black  silk  upon 
white  satin,  representing^  castfe,  with 
four  towers,  like  peppeT-bo^es.  A  rock^ 
with  a  tree  upon  it ;  the  sea  washing 
its  base,  done  in  little  tig-i^  wkves 
in  hferring-bone,  and  a  tall  three-decker 
overtopping  rock,  t^^,  and  cAatle,  sail- 
ing in  stern  foremostj  '*'  the  Cftgsy* 
being  worked  tbereon  in  letters  as  long 
as  the  castk  windows,    in  one  comer 
of  the  picture,  modestly  Wrought  into 
the  basement  of  the  castle,  Wa^  the 
name  of  the  fkir  artist,  '*  Grace  De  la 
Vere— -her  work,  June  10, 17^0  "  And 
that  miracle  of  frinale  taste  and  inge« 
nuity  'was  not  without  its  pendent 
Another  picture,  wrought  with  the 
same  materials,  on  a  similar  ground, 
and  in  a  style  as  faUdfrdly  diaste^  but 
of  more  ambitious  character.    It  wai 
a  scripture-piece,  dioWing  fdrth,  {wt 
th6  beholdet  was  considerately  in- 
formed by  k  labelled  inscripuon  at 
the  top,  festooned  up  by  two  little 
chembims,  one  of  Whoih  was  Also 
slyly  pufttifr  out  in  one  oomer,  the 
name  of"  Gertrude  de  U  Vere,")  the 
finding  of  Moses  in  the  bulru^es— a 
Stupend6us  piece!    There  stodd  the 
Egvptian  Princess  and  her  maidens^ 
And  the  bulrushes,  (mafvdloaa  taD 
6nea  they  were!)  iU.in  a  rOW,  lik« 
Ibur-and-tweutv  fidctters.    And.  lo! 
^h^raoh's  dauguter  was  denicted  in  a 
hoop  and  lappets,  and  haVm^oni  her 
bead  the  6hiWn-ro1raI ;  and  Uientfae 
genius  of  iht  Artist  h^d  blAxed  flUt  in 
k  boUl  tfuadfaronism,  hivin]e^  designed 
that  goldto  dr^tet,  in  the  fad^pn  of 
an  English  ducal-ooroneti  crested  with 
13 
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the  fine  oetiidi  plumes  of  the  De  Is 
Veres !  And  then  one  of-  the  sttend^ 
ant  damsels^  ag^nouill^  before  her 
loyal  mistressj  was  handing  up  to  hear 
little  Moses  in  his  reedy  ark,  in  sem- 
blance Terr  like  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a 
butter^basket.    And  then  his  sister, 
Jochebed,  was  seen  sprawling  away  in 
the  back-4pn>und,  like  a  great  mosqnito 
•ailing  offin  the  clouds.  And  the  clouds 
were  yery  like  flying  apple-dumplings 
—and  the  whole  thing  was  admirable ! 
prodigious  I  inimitable  J  and  well  nigh 
tndescribaUe,  though,  to  the  extent  of 
my  feeble  powers,  I  have  essayed  to 
do  it  justice.    Moreover,  there  stood 
in  that  apartment  two  large  st^uare 
fire-skreens,  worked  in  tent-stitch ; 
and  80  well  were  they  wrought,  and  so 
well  had  the  worsteds  retdned  their 
colours,  that  the  krge  rich  flowers  in 
their  fine  vases— the  anemonies,  roses, 
joiiqttils,snd  gillyflowers,  seemedstsrt- 
ing  from  the  dark  ground  of  the  can- 
vass.  On  one  of  those  skreens,  close 
to  the  fire-plaoe,  hung  a  capacious 
white  net-work  bsg,  lined  with  glased 
cambrie-muslin,  and  fringed  all  round. 
It  hung  by  one  string  only,  so  that  a 
shuttle  and  a  ball  of  knotting  had 
fallen  out  from  it  on  a  chair  along-side. 
There  were  a  few  grains  of  dust  on 
that  hard  snow-ball,  and  on  the  blue 
damask  ohair-coahion,  but  they  were 
of  a  nature  that  set  me  sneexing,  when 
I  took  up,  with  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly intoesi,  the  monotonous  work, 
wiiidi  had  probably  constituted,  for 
•o  many  silent  hours,  the  chief  and 
only  amusement  of  the  solitary  old 
lady.    That  sprinkling  of  snuff,  and 
the  scarcely  extinguished  ashes  in  the 
grate,  (the  ashes  of  a  July  fire !)  look- 
ed as  it  she  had  recently  occupied  the 
apartment;  and  on  inquiring  of  the 
servant,  we  were  told  that  she  had  been 
down  that  sftemoon  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  that  the  exertion  had  quite 
overpowered  her,  and  she  had  return- 
ed so  ill  to  her  chsmber,  that  it  was 
doabtful  whether  she  would  ever  sgain 
leave  it  in  life.    "  There  had  been  a 
great  change  of  late  in  his  lady,"  the 
man  addedj  and  the  parson  and  the 
old  houariceeper  had  at  last  prevailed 
on  her  to  let  them  send  for  a  distant 
relation  of  the  family's,  on  whom  in- 
deed the  property  was  entailed,  which 
very  dreumstance  had  hitherto  exelu- 
dednim  fromHallibum  House — as  Mrs 
Grace  had  been  wont  to  say,  * '  it  would 
be  time  enough  for  Aiii»— a  Raven- 
ah&w  ! — to  come  and  take  possession. 
Vol.  XVII. 


when  the  last  De  la  Vere  was  hdd  in 
her  cold  grave." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this. 
Mister  Richard  JRavenshaw,  with  a 
sort  of  jealous  aversion,  as  if  I,  too, 
were  a  last  lineal  descnidant  of  the 
old  race,  whose  name  was  so  soon  to 
be  extinct,  in  their  sndent  iidieritanceb 

Slowly,  thoughtfully,  almost  sadly. 
we  retraioed  back  our  steps  to  the  door 
of  entrance.  Just  as  we  reached  it, 
the  last  sun-beam  was  shrinking  away 
from  under  the  arch^way  of  the  outer 
court,  and  the  old  turret-ctock  struck 
out  the  eighth  hour  of  the  evening. 
Its  tone  was  peculisrly  mellow,  deep, 
and  solemn;  or,  perhaps,  the  stillness 
of  the  place,  and  of  the  hour-*die 
shadowa  that  were  falling  round,  and 
the  corresponding  seriousness  of  our 
feelings  and  thoughto,  combined  to 
sweQ  and  modulate  a  common  sound 
into  one  of  solemn  intonation.  It  must 
have  penetrated,  however,  (dirough 
that  deep  quietness,)  into  everv  oot^ 
ner  of  tne  mansion«  and  was  neard 
doubtless  in  the  sick-dumbcv.  How 
many  Dels  Veres  had  listened  to  that 
warning  voice !  Of  how  manv  had  it 
proclaimed  the  hours  of  then*  birth 
and  of  theur  death  I— The  settinff  forth 
of  the  marrisge-train,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  xuneral  prooesiion!  By 
how  many  had  ita  atrokea  been  num- 
bered with  youthful  impatience,  and 
eager  hope,  'and  Joyftd  expectation! 
B^  how  many  more  with  sad  forebo- 
dug,  and  painful  weariness,  and  sor- 
rowful retrospection  !  By  how  many 
a  quick  ear,  and  beating  heart,  long 
since  stopped  with  dust,  and  oold  in 
the  grave  f  And  still  at  its  appomted 
hour  that  restless  voice  resounded-^ 
and  still  it  told  its  awful  tidings  to  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  rao&-4o 
'' the  dull  cold  ear"  of  age— of  the  kat 
living  De  la  Vere !  A  few  more  drdes 
yet  to  be  revolved  by  those'dark  hands 
around  the  dial-plate,  and  she  too 
would  have  dosea  her  account  with 
Time,  and  the  solemn  hour  of  its  sum- 
ming up  would  be  sounded  forth  by 
ihat  iron  tongue,  through  the  quiet 
courts  of  Hallibum  and  over  its  venerf 
able  woods !  Then  methouc^t— fain 
would  I  silence  for  ever  the  voice  firom 
that  old  turret,  that  never  sound  there- 
of should  announce  the  arrival  of  an 
alien  and  a  stranger,  to  take  rule  and 
lordship  over  the  lands  of  the  De  la 
Veres,  and  possession  of  their  antique 
dwell^  place. 

A. 
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I  HAVE  seldom  looked  upon  soeD^ 
more  romantic  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded the  spot  where  we  were  com- 
manded to  halt.  For  the  last  four  or 
five  hours,  we  had  been  gradually  as- 
cending the  mountains,  and  now  found 
ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  green  hill, 
whidi,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold 
heights  that  begirt  it,  might  be  deem- 
ed a  valley,  though  itself  many  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  me  sea. 
One  side  of  this  grassy  platform  ap- 
peared perfectly  perpendicular.  In  this 
direction  it  was  separated  from  a  steep 
ridge  by  a  narrow  ravine,  so  deep  and  se 
rugged,  that  all  attempts  to  behold  its 
base  were  fruitless.  On  another  side, 
it  connected  itself  with  the  Quatra- 
cone ;  on  a  third,  that  by  which  we 
had  advanced,  it  sloped  gradually 
downwards  till  the  view  became  lost 
in  hanging  forests ;  whilst  behind  us, 
only  a  little  green  declivitv  divided  it 
from  other  similar  hills,  wnich  afford- 
ed a  comparatively  smooth  passage  to 
the  Foundery  of  St  Antonio. 

It  was  here  that,  during  the  succes- 
sion of  battles  which  Soult  had  ha- 
zarded, about  a  month  before,  one 
division  of  the  French  army  made  se- 
veral daring  efforts  to  break  the  allied 
line;  and  where,  in  truth,  the  line 
was  for  a  time  completely  broken. 
To  this,  the  appearance  of  all  things 
around  bore  ample  testimony.  Xoton- 
Iv  the  ground  of  our  encampment,  but 
tne  whole  of  the  pass,  was  strewed  with 
broken  fhrdocks,  pikes,  caps,  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  whilst  here  and  there  a 
mound  of  brown  earth,  breaking  in 
upon  the  uniformity  of  the  green 
aod,  marked  the  root  where  some 
ten  or  twelve  brave  fellows  lay  asleep. 
In  the  course  of  mv  wanderings,  too, 
I  came  upon  sundfry  retired  comers, 
where  the  remains  of  dead  bodies — 
such  remains  as  the  wolves  and  vul- 
tures had  left — ^lay  still  unburied ;  and 
these,  by  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  turned  towards  one  another,  led 
file  to  conclude,  that  the  contest  had 
beende^rate,  and  that  the  British 
troops  had  been  gradually  borne  back 
to  tne  verv  edge  of  the  prednioe.  That 
some  of  tnem  were  driven  beyond  its 
edge,  is  indeed  more  than  probable ; 
for,  at  one  place  in  particular,  I  re- 
marked a  little  group  of  French  and 


£ngliah  soldiers  lying  foot  to  foot, 
close  beside  it. 

I  need  not  inform  my  reader,  that 
eagles,  vultures,  and  kites,  are  faith- 
ful foUowers  of  an  army.  These  were 
particularly  abundant  nere — ^whether 
Decause  a  more  than  ordinary  supply 
of  food  was  furnished  to  them,  or  that 
their  nests  were  built  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Quatracone,  I  know  not;  but 
they  wheeled  and  careered  over  our 
heads  so  daringly,  as  almost  to  chal- 
lenge a  pursuit.  I  took  my  gun  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  morning  axler  our 
arrival,  and  clambered  up  the  fitoe  of 
the  mountain ;  but  all  my  efforts  to 
get  within  shot  of  these  wary  creatures, 
proved  abortive.  The  fatigue  of  the 
excursion  was,  however,  more  than 
compensated  by  the  glorious  prospect 
which  it  opened  to  my  gaie;  and 
which,  though  it  may,  perfaaps,^  be 
equalled,  cannot,  I  firmly  believe,  be 
surpassed  in  any  ouarter  of  Ae  world. 

From  the  top  or  the  Quatraoooe  die 
traveller  looks  down,  not  only  upon 
the  various  scenery  which  all  moun- 
tainous districts  present,  but  upon  the 
fertile  plains  of  Gascony,  die  waters  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  levd  fields 
of  the  Asturias.  The  towna  of  Ba^« 
onne,  St  Jean  de  Lux,  Fontarsbia, 
Irun,  St  Sebastian's,  Vittoria,  and  ma> 
ny  others,  lie  beneath,  diminished,  in- 
deed, into  mere  specks,  but  still  distin- 
guishable; whilst,  southward,  forests 
of  pine,  andgrovesof  cork-tree8,mgged 
precipices,  snd  dark  valleys,  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  these  aiiodes  <tf 
man.  The  day  on  which  I  scaled  the 
mountains' chanced  to  be  particulariy 
favourable.  There  was  not  a  doud  in 
the  sky,  nor  the  slightest  haie  in  ^ 
atmosphere ;  and  hence,  though  I  fail- 
ed in  obtaining  the  object  in  quest  of 
which  I  had  quitted  the  camp,  I  re- 
turned to  it  in  the  evening  more  than 
usually  delighted  with  the  issue  of  my 
ramble'. 

We  remained  in  this  delightful  posi- 
tion only  two  days,  and  on  the  monuDg 
of  the  6th  of  September,  onoe  more 
struck  our  tents.  Noon  had  passed, 
however,  before  we  began  to  mote; 
when  taking  the  direction  of  the  Foun- 
dery, we  ascended  the  chain  of  gieen 
hills  before  us,  till  we  had  attained  an 
eminence  directly  over  the  Bidaoaas, 
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and  comeqiieiitly  within  sight  of  die 
enemy't  camp.  Onr  mardi  was  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  one.  We,  nad 
scarcely  left  oar  gnnind  when  the  ndn 
b^gan  to  fall  in  torrents^  and  as  the 
bi^gage  timTelled  more  slowly  than 
ourseh es,  we  were  doomed  to  wait  a 
fbU  hoar  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak  hill 
befoe  any  shelter  against  the  storm 
coold  be  procoxed.  Bat  sach  things 
in  the  life  of  a  soldier  are  too  common 
to  be  much  esteem^.  The  baggage 
anived  at  last  Onr  tent  was-  spieeduy 
pitched;  oar  segars  liflhted ;  onr  wine 
mnDed ;  onrcloiJcsana  blankets  spread 
upon  the  ground;  and  ourselyes  as 
anng  and  as  light-hearted  as  men  could 
desh«tobe. 

It  is  an  invariable  custom,  when  ar- 
mies are  in  the  €eld,  for  audi  corps  as 
oompoae  the  adyanced  line  to  muster 
under  arms  every  morning  an  hour 
before  day-break.   On  the  present  oc- 
casion we  farmed  the  advance,  a  few 
pioqaeta  of  the  Spanish  army  being  the 
only  troopa  between  us  and  the  ene- 
my ;  consequently  we  were  roused  from 
our  eomforubk  lairs,  and  ordered  un- 
der arms  long  before  the  dawn  appear- 
ed. A  doee  oolamn  was  then  formed, 
in  which  our  men  stood  still  as  long 
as  the  darkness  lasted ;  but  when  the 
eastern  sky  began  to  redden,  they  were 
permitted  to  pile  their  arms,  ana  move 
aboat.    And,  in  truth,  the  extreme 
chilliness  whidi,  in  these  regions  in 
particular,  accompanies*  the  first  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  rendered  such  an 
mdolgence  extremely  acceptable.  We 
oooid  not,  however,  venture  far  from 
our  nrma,  because,  if  an  attack  should 
be  made  at  all,  this  was  exactly  the 
hour  at  which  we  might  look  for  it ; 
bat  we  contrived,  at  least,  to  keep  our 
blood  in  dreulation,  by  running  round 
item. 

The  approach  of  day  among  the  Py- 
reneea,  in  the  month  of  September,  is 
a  spectacle  which  it  falls  not  to  the  lot 
of  every  man  to  witness;  and  it  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  him 
who  haa  not  beheld  it.  For  some  time 
alter  the  grey  twilight  breaks,  you  be- 
hold aroond  yon  only  one  huge  sea  of 
mist,  which,  gradually  rising,  disclo- 
aea,  by  fits,  the  peak  of  some  rugged 
fajlla,  and  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of 
a  real  ialand  in  a  real  ocean,  fiy  and 
by,  the  mountains  become  everywhere 
diatinguiahable,  looming,  as  a  sailor 
would  say,  Urge  through  the  haze ; 
bat  the  valleys  continue  long  enshrou- 
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ded,  the  fogs  which  hang  upon  them 
yielding  only  to  the  raya  of  the  noon* 
day  sun.  Along  a  valley  inmiediately 
beneath  our  present  position,  a  conai- 
derable  ^column  of  Frendi  infantry 
made  their  way,  during  one  of  the  late 
actions ;  and  so  perfect  was  the  cover 
afforded  by  the  mist,  that,  though  the 
sun  had  risen  some  time,  thcnr  pene- 
trated, wholly  unobserved,  to  tnetnow 
of  the  hill.  On  the  present  occasion  no 
such  attempt  was  made ;  but  we  weie 
kept  at  our  post  till  the  fog  had  so  far 
dispersed  as  to  render  ob|eets  hslf  way 
down  the  porge  distinctly  visible ;  as 
soon  as  this  occurred,  the  column  was 
dismissed,  and  we  betook  ourselves 
each  to  his  favourite  employment. 

For  myself,  my  constant  occupa- 
tion, whenever  circumstances  would 
permit,  was  to  wander  about,  with  a 
gun  over  my  shoulder,  and  a  dog  or 
two  hunting  before  me,  not  only  in 
quest  of  came,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  making,  if  nossible,  my 
own  observations  upon  the  dsfib«nt 
positions  of  the  hostile  armies.  For 
this  puroose,  I  seldom  took  a  direc- 
tion to  tne  rear,  generally  strolling  on 
towards  the  advanced  picquets,  and 
then  bending  my  course  to  the  rig^t 
or  left,  according  aa  the  one  or  the 
other  held  out  to  me  the  best  prospect ' 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  aurvey  of 
both  encampments.  On  the  present 
occasion,  I  turned  my  steps  towarda 
thehe^tsof  SanMarciaL  This  was 
the  point  which  Sonlt  asssiled  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  in  his  vain  at- 
tempt to  raise  ine  siege  of  St  Sebas- 
tian 8,  at  the  very  time  when  the  as- 
sault of  that  dty  was  proceeding.  It 
was  defended  on  that  day  by  Spa- 
niards, and  Spaniards  only,  whom 
Lord  Wellington's  dispatch  represent- 
ed to  have  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  gallantry ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  bravery  of 
the  troops  who,  however  superior  in 
numbers,  ventured  to  attack  a  position 
so  commanding.  The  heights  of  San 
Mardal  rise  so  abruptly  over  the  beiL 
of  the  Bidaossa,  that  in  many  places  it 
was  only  by  swinging  myself  from 
bough  to  bough,  that  I  managed  to 
descend  them  at  all ;  yet  a  column  of 
fifteen  thousand  Frenchmen  forced 
their  way  nearly  to  the  summit,  and 
would  have  probably  succeeded  in  car- 
rying even  that,  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a  brigade  of  British  guards. 
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ThfBfle  latter  were  not,  indeed,  engft* 
.,  but  they  acted  as  a  reseire,  and 
▼ery  aigni  of  them  inspired  the 
Spanish  division  with  courage  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
check  the  fiu-ther  progress  of  the  as- 
sailants* 

From  the  brow  of  these  heights  I  ob- 
tained a  tolerably  distinct  view  of  the 
French  encampment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  both  to  the  right  and  left 
The  range  of  hills  which  it  occupied 
was  in  some  points  less  lofty,  in  others 
eren  more  rugged  and  more  lofty  than 
that  on  which  I  now  stood.  Between 
me  and  it  flowed  the  Bidaossa, 
through  a  valley  nsrrow,  indeed,  not 
more  perhaps  than  a  gun-shot  across, 
but  nch  and  beautiful  in  the  ex* 
treme,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
shaggy  woods  which  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  overspread  it,  but  because  of  the 
luxuriant  corn-fields,  meadows,  and 
farm-houses  which  lav  scattered  along 
both  banks  of  the  nver.  The  out- 
posts of  the  French  army  occupied 
their  own  side  of  this  vale,  their  sen- 
tinels being  posted  at  the  river^s 
brink  ;  ours,  that  is  the  Spanish  pic- 
auets,  were  stationed  about  half  way 
oown  the  hill,  and  sent  their  videttes 
no  farther  than  its  base.  For  the 
white  tents  of  the  British  army  I  look- 
ed round  in  vain.  These  were  ge- 
nerally pitched  in  woody  hollows,  so 
asto  skreen  them  entirely  from  the 
•  gase  of  the  enemy,  and  to  snelter  their 
inmates  as  muai  as  might  be,  fimn 
the  storms ;  but  the  well-built  huts  of 
the  French  soldiers  were,  in  many 
places,  distinguishable.  Certainly,  a 
Frenchman  is  far  more  expert  in  the 
art  of  hutting  himself  than  a  soldier 
of  any  other  nation.  The  domiciles 
upon  which  I  now  gazed  were  not 
lixe  those  lately  occupied  by  us,  com- 
posed of  branches  of  trees  only,  co- 
vered over  with  twigs  and  withering 
leaves,  and  devoid  of  chimneys  by 
which  smoke  might  escape :  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  good,  substantial 
cottages,  with  clay  walls  and  regular^ 
Jy  thatched  roofs,  and  erected  in  long 
straight  streets ;  the  camp  of  each  bri- 
gade or  battalion  having  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  settled  v2li^,  than  of 
the  temporary  abiding  place  of  troops 
on  active  service.  By  the  aid  of  my 
telescope  I  could  perceive  ibe  Frencn 
soldiers,  some  at  drill,  others  at  play, 
n^r  the  huts,  nor  could  I  help  ad- 
miring the  perfect  light-heartedness 
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whieh  seemed  to  pervade  men  whe 
had  been  so  lately  beaten. 

At  this  period,  the  right  of  the 
French  army  occupied  the  high  groimd 
above  the  village  of  Andaye,  and  rest- 
ed upon  the  sea ;  while  our  left,  ta- 
king in  the  towns  of  Iran  and  Fonta- 
rabia,  rested  upon  the  sea  also.  Hie 
French  left  was  stationed  upon  a 
mountain  called  La  Rhune,  and  was 
supported  by  a  stron^y  fortified  post, 


up  the  hill,  or, 
the  Hermitage.  Our  right,  agsin, 
was  posted  in  Uie  pass  of  Boooesvalle^ 
and  along  the  mountains  beyond  it; 
but  from  the  spot  whidi  I  now  occu- 
pied, it  could  not  be  descried.  Thas 
the  valley  of  the  Bidaossa  alone  aepaia* 
ted  us  fh>m  one  another,  Hbaof^  tiiat 
may  appear  a  barrier  sufficient,  whca 
the  extreme  steepness  of  ito  banks  is 
considered. 

Having  remained  hcK  long  enough 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  timed  my 
steps  homewards,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  deep  valley  which  lay  benea^ 
our  camp.  Having,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, reached  ita  base,  I  was  particnlariy 
struck  with  the  extreme  landlneas, 
the  more  than  usual  stillness,  of  all 
things  about  me.  I  looked  round  in 
vain  for  game.  Not  a  Hying  creatme 
seemed  to  tenant  the  glen,— there  was 
not  a  bird  of  any  kind  or  description 
among  the  brandies,  but  a  death-like 
silence  prevailed,  the  very  bieens  lift- 
ing shut  out,  and  the  very  leaves  um^ 
tionless;  I  sat  down  by  the  edge  of  a 
little  stream,  somewhat  wean^,  mdop- 
praned  with  thhvt,  yet  I  i^t  astrong 
disinclination  to  drink,  the  water  hnk- 
ed  so  slimy  and  bluel  could  notfimey 
it.  I  rose  again  end  pursned  ito 
course,  hoping  to  reach  some  ton 
where  it  might  present  a  more  tempt- 
ing appearance.  At  length  thirst  over- 
came me,  and  thouah  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  hue  of  tiie  water, 
I  had  stooped  down  and  applied  my 
hps  to  iu  surface,  when,  aoddentally 
casting  my  eye  a  little  to  the  right,  I 
beheld  a  man's  arm  stickily  up  firom 
the  very  centre  i^  the  rivulet.  It  was 
black  and  putrid,  and  the  naik  had 
dropt  firom  some  of  the  fingers.  Of 
course,  I  started  to  my  feet  vritiiont 
tasting  the  polluted  element,  nor  oooM 
I  resist  a  nHNuentary  squeamiahneas  at 
the  idea  of  having  narrowly  escaped 
drinking  this  tincture  of  human  car*» 
cases. 

In  this  manner  I  continued  to  while 
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«way  fov  or  five  dm,  stmUiiigsboiit 
•mid  come  of  the  wildett  acenet  whidi 
nature  is  ca{Mible  of  produdng,  when* 
ercr  the  weather  would  permit,  and 
arausing  myself  in  the  best  way  I 
could,  under  cover  of  the  eanyaM» 
when  the  rains  descended  and  the 
winds  blew.  Among  other  matters  I 
tliaoovercd,  in  the  coarse  of  these  ram« 
blesy  two  remarkable  caves,  haying;  the 
appearanee  rather  of  deserted  mines, 
toan  of  natural  cavities ;  but  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  exploriiu;  them, 
for  on  toe  morning  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  devote  to  that  purpoee,  we 
onee  more  abandoned  our  camp,  and 
moved  to  a  new  position.  This  wss 
A  little  distant,  about  two  miles  from 
Irun,  and  a  mile  from  the  high  road, 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  which 
we  had  so  lately  occupied,  and  it  pro- 
ved one  of  the  most  agreeable  posts  of 
any  which  had  been  assigned  to  us 
ainoe  our  landing.  There  we  re- 
mained stationary  till  the  advance  of 
the  arm^  into  France,  and  as  the  bu- 
siness of  one  day  very  much  resembled 
that  of  another,  I  shall  not  weary  my 
seeder  by  namting  its  regular  order, 
but  stale,  in  few  words,  only  some  of 
the  most  memonble  of  the  adventures 
vrhioh  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  the  main  business 
of  the  army  was  to  forttfV  its  position, 
by  throwing  up  redoubts  here  and 
there,  wherever  scope  for  a  redoubt 
could  be  found.  Secondly,  frequent 
visilB  were  paid  by  myself  uid  others 
to  Iran  and  Fontarabta,  towns  of 
whidi  little  can  be  ssid  in  praise  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  nothing  at 
pKsent.  They  were  both  entirely  de- 
eorted,  at  least  by  the  more  respe^able 
of  their  inhabitants;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, was  in  nuns,  crowded  widi  Spa- 
jndi  soldiers,  muleteers,  followers  of 
^e  camp,  sutlers,  snd  adventurers. 
The  keepers  of  gaming-houses  had, 
indeed,  remained,  and  they  reaped 
no  inconsiderable  harvest  from  their 
guests;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these,  and  of  other  characters  not  more 
pure  than  these,  few  of  the  oriBinal 
tenants  of  houses  now  occupied  them. 
Again,  there  was  a  capital  treating 
stream  before  us  in  the  Bidoassa,  m 
which  my  friend  and  myself  made 
good  use.  And  here  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark upon  the  excellent  understan- 
ding which  prevailed  between  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  their  genuine  magna- 
nimity towards  one  another.    Many  a 
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time  have  I  waded  half  across  the  lit- 
tle river,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
which  the  enemy's  picquets  were 
posted,  whilst  they  came  down  in 
crowds  only  to  watch  my  success, 
and  to  point  out  particular  pods  or 
eddies  where  the  best  sport  was  to  be 
had.  On  such  occasions,  the  sole  pre- 
caution which  I  took  was  to  dress  my«* 
self  in  scarlety  and  then  I  might  ap- 
proach within  a  few  yards  of  Uieir  sen* 
tries  without  risk  of  molestation. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  one  morning,  whilst 
the  corps  lay  here,  to  go  out  in  com- 
mand of  a  foraging  party.  We  weie 
directed  to  proceed  along  the  banks  of 
the  river, — ^to  bring  back  as  much 
green  com,  or,  rather,  ripe  com,  for 
though  unreaped,  the  com  was  per- 
fectly ripe, — as  our  horses  could  carry. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  charge  of 
twenty  men,  totally  unarmed,  and 
about  fifty  horses  and  mules  ;  and,  I 
must  confess,  that  I  was  not  without 
ai^nrehension  that  a  troop  of  Frendi 
cavalry  would  push  across  the  stream 
and  cut  us  off.  Of  course,  I  made 
every  disposition  for  a  hasty  retreat, 
desiring  the  men  to  cast  loose  their 
led  animals,  should  any  such  event  oc- 
cur, and  to  make  tlie  best  of  their 
way  to  the  picqueto ;  but  hanpily  we 
were  permitted  to  cut  down  the  maiie 
at  our  leisure,  and  to  return  with  it 
unmolested.  But  enough  of  these  de- 
tails,— as  soon  as  I  have  related  the 
particulars  of  an  excursion  which  a 
party  of  us  made  to  St  Sebastian's^  for 
the  nuipose  of  amusing,  as  we  beat 
could,  the  period  of  inaction. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  cita^ 
del,  after  endurmg  all  the  miseries  of 
a  bombardment  during  a  whole  wedk, 
finally  surrendered,  on  the  8th  of 
September.  It  was  now  the  15th,  whoi 
myself,  with  two  or  three  other8«-b&- 
ing  desirous  of  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  a  place  which  had  held  out  so 
long  and  so  vigorously  againat  the  e& 
forts  of  its  besiegers — ^mounted  our 
horses  soon  after  sunrise,  and  set 
forth.  The  road  by  which  we  travel- 
led was  both  sound  and  level,  running 
through  the  pass  of  frun,  a  nar^w 
winding  goi^,  overhtmg  on  both  sides 
by  rugged  predpioes,  which,  in  some 
places,  are  hardly  fifty  yards  apart. 
This  we  followed  for  about  twelve 
miles,  when,  striking  off  to  the  left, 
we  nude  our  way,  by  a  sort  of  cross- 
road, over  hill  and  dale,  till  we  found 
ourselves  among  the  orchards  which 
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crown  the  heiglits  imm^ately  above 
the  tovm.  We  had  directed  our  course 
thither^  because  a  medical  friend^  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  such  of  the  wound- 
ed  as  could  not  be  mored^  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  here  in  a  laige  farm- 
house^  which  he  had  conyerted  into  a 
tempoi^ry  hosmtal;  and  to  him  we 
looked  for  beds  and  entertainment. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed ; — ^we  found 
both^  and  both  greatly  superior  in  qua* 
lity  to  any  which  had  fallen  to  our 
lot  since  we  landed. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe  that 
a  man  who  has  spent  some  of  the  b^t 
years  of  his  life  amid  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  must  have  witnessed 
many  spectacles  highly  revolting  to 
the  purest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but 
a  more  appalling  picture  of  war  passed 
by-— «f  war  in  its  darkest  colours, — 
those  which  distinguish  it  when  its 
din  is  over — ^than  was  presented  by 
St  Sebastians,  and  the  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  I  certainly  never 
beheld.  Whilst  an  army  is  stationary 
in  any  district,  you  are  whoUy  uncon- 
scious of  the  work  of  devastation  which 
is  proceeding — ^you  see  only  the  hurry 
and  pomp  of  hostile  operadons.  But, 
when  the  tide  has  rolled  on,  and  you 
return  by  chance  to  the  spot  over 
which  it  has  last  swept,  the  effect  upon 
vour  own  mind  is  such,  as  cannot  even 
be  imagined  by  him  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced it.  Little  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed,  since  the  division  em- 
pbvcd  in  the  si^e  of  St  Sebastians 
naa  moved  forward.  Their  trenches 
were  not  yet  filled  up,  nor  their  bat- 
tertesdemdished ;  yet  the  former  had, 
in  some  places,  fallen  in  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  latter  were  beginning 
to  crumble  to  pieces.  We  passed  them 
by,  however,  without  mucn  notice.  It 
was,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  perfect  silence  which 
previdled  was  &r  more  awful  than  the 
bustle  and  stir  that  lately  prevailed 
there ;  whilst  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  convent,  and  of  the  few  cottages 
which  stood  near  it,  stripped  as  they 
were  of  rooft,  doors,  and  windows,  and 
prorated  with  cannon  shot,  inspired 
us,  now  that  they  were  deserted,  with 
sensations  somewnat  gloomy.  But  these 
were  trifling — a  mere  notning,  when 
compared  with  the  feelings  which  a 
view  of  the  town  itself  excited. 

As  we  pursued  the  main  road,  and 
approached  St  SebasUans  by  its  ordi- 
^ry  entrance,  we  were  at  first  sur- 
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prised  at  the  slijjht  degree  of  datooge 
done  to  its  fortifications  by  the  fm 
of  our  batteries.  The  walls  and  battle, 
ments  beside  the  gateway  appeared 
wholly  uninjured,  the  very  embnaoves 
being  hardly  defiioed.  But  ihe  delu-* 
siott  grew  gradually  more  fiunt  aawe 
drew  nearer,  and  had  totally  vanished 
before  we  reached  the  gMcia.  We 
found  the  draw-bridge  nlleu  down 
across  ihe  ditch,  in  sudi  a  faahion, 
that  the  endeavour  to  pass  it  waa  not 
without  danger.  The  folding  ntes 
were  torn  from  their  hinges,  one  ^ing 
fiat  upon  the  ground,  and  the  other 
leaning  agaiost  the  wall ;  whilst  onr 
own  steps,  as  wemoved  along  the  ardbed 
passage,  sounded  loud  and  melancholy. 
Having  crossed  this,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  commencement  of  what 
had  once  been  the  principal  street  in 
the  place.  No  doubt  it  was,  in  its  day, 
both  neat  and  regular;  but  of  the 
houses,  nothing  more  remained  except 
the  outward  shells,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  of  an  uniform  hei^t 
and  style  of  architecture.  As  te  as  I 
could -judge,  they  stood  Are  atones 
ftom  the  ground,  and  were  iaoed  widi 
a  sort  of  free-stone,  so  thorofag^y 
Uadkened  and  defiled,  as  to  be  hardly 
cognizable.  The  street  itself  was,  more- 
over, choked  up  with  heaps  of  ruins, 
among  which  were  strewed  about  ftag- 
ments  of  household  furniture  and 
clothing,  mixed  with  cape,  military 
accoutrements,  round  shot,  pieces  of 
shells,  and  all  the  other  implements 
of  strife.  Neither  were  there  wantina 
other  evidences  of  the  drama  whiat 
had  been  lately  acted  here,  in  the 
shape  of  dead  bodies,  putrefying,  and 
infectiog  the  air  with  the  moat  boni* 
ble  stench.  Of  living  creatures,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  one  waa  to  be 
seen,  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat;  indeed, 
we  traversed  the  whole  city,  without 
meeting  more  than  six  human  beings. 
These,  from  their  dress  and  abject 
appearance,  struck  me  as  betx^  aome 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  survived 
the  assault.  They  looked  wild  and 
haggard,  and  moved  about  bete  and 
there,  pokine  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
thev  were  either  in  smirch  of  the  bodies 
of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  or  hoped 
to  find  some  little  remnant  of  tbdr 
proper^.  I  remarked,  that  two  or 
three  of  them  carried  bags  over  their 
arms,  into  which  they  thrust  cverv 
trifiing  article  of  copper  or  iron  which 
came  in  their  way. 
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From  the  streets^  eadi  of  which  re- 
sembled, in  every  partieukr,  Chat  which 
we  had  first  entered^  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  breach,  where  a  dreadful 
spectade  awaited  us.  We  found  it 
covered — ^literally  covered — ^with  frag- 
menta  of  dead  careaaes^  to  bury  which 
it  was  endent  that  no  e^tual  attempt 
had  been  made.  I  afterwards  lesmed, 
that  the  Spanish  corps  which  had  been 
left  to  perKnm  this  duty,  instead  of  bu« 
rying,  endeavonred  to  bum  the  bodies ; 
and  oence  the  half-consumed  limbs 
and  trunks  which  were  scattered  about^ 
the  effluvia  arising  from  which  was 
beyond  conception  overpowering.  We 
were  heartily  glad  to  quit  thu  part 
of  the  town,  and  hastened,  bv  the 
nearest  covered  way,  to  the  Castle. 

Our  visit  to  it  soon  convinced  us, 
that  in  the  idea  which  we  had  formed 
of  its  vast  strength^  we  were  greatly 
deceived.  The  waUs  were  so  feebly 
built,  that  in  some  places,  where  no 
shot  could  have  straek  them,  they 
were  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  the 
recoil  of  the  guns  which  surmounted 
them.  About  twenty  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  a  couple  of  mortars, 
composed  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
idaee ;  whilst  there  was  not  a  single 
bomb-proof  building  in  it,  except  tne 
Governor's  house.  A  large  bake-house, 
indeed,  was  bomb-proof,  because  it 
was  hollowed  out  of  the  rock ;  but  the 
barracks  were  everywhere  perfora- 
ted and  in  ruins.  That  the  garrison 
must  have  suffb'ed  fearfully  during 
the  week's  bombardment,  everything 
in   and  about  the  place  gave  proof. 
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Many  holes  weie  duff  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  over  with  larce  stones,  into 
which,  no  doubt,  the  soMiers  had  crept 
for  shelter ;  but  these  were  not  capa- 
ble of  protecting  them,  at  least  in  suf- 
ficient numbers. 

Among  other  places,  we  strolled 
into  what  had  been  the  hospital.  It 
was  a  long  room,  containing,  perhaps, 
twenty  truckle  bedsteads,  all  of  which 
were  entire,  and  cov^ed  with  straw 
paHiasses ;  of  these,  by  for  the  sreaier 
number  were  dyed  with  blood;  but 
only  one  had  a  tenant.  We  approach- 
ed, and  lifting  a  coarse  e^eet  which 
covered  it,  we  fbund  the  body  of  a 
mere  youth,  evidently  not  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  was  the 
mark  of  a  musket  ball  through  his 
breast ;  but  be  was  so  fresh^hiM  suf- 
fered so  little  from  the  effects  of  de- 
cay, that  we  found  he  had  been  left  to 
perish  of  neglect — I  trust  we  were 
mistaken.  We  covered  him  up  again^ 
and  quitted  the  place. 

We  had  now  gratified  our  curiosity 
to  the  fult  and  turned  our  backs  upon 
St  Sebastians,  not  without  a  chilling 
sense  cf  the  horrible  points  in  our 
profession.  But  this  gradually  wore 
off  as  we  approached  the  quarters  of 
our  host,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the 
more  cheering  influence  of  a  substan- 
tial dinner,  and  a  few  cups  of  indif- 
ferently good  wine.  We  slept  soundly 
after  our  day's  journey,  and,  starting 
next  morning  with  tne  lark,  we  re- 
turned to  our  beautifVil  encampment 
above  Imn. 
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Thus  passed  nearly  four  weeks,  the 
weather  varying,  as  at  this  season  it  is 
everyithere  liable  to  vary,  from  wet  to 
«lry^  and  from  storm  to  calm.  The 
troops  worked  sedulously  at  the  re- 
donbta,  till  no  fewer  than  seven-snd- 
thirty,  commanding  and  flanking  all 
the  most  assailable  points  between 
Fontarabia  and  Uie  Foundery,  were 
completed.  For  my  own  part,  I  pur- 
sued my  ordinary  routine,  footing  or 
fishing  all  day  long,  whenever  leisure 
was  amnded,  or  rambling  about  amid 
scenery,  grand  beyond  all  power,  of 
langii^  to  describe.  In  one  of  these 
excmrsions,  I  stumbled  upon  another 
cave,  sunilar,  in  all  reroects,  to  those 
whidi  I  had  befbre  been  nindered  from 


exploring.  Determined  not  to  be  dis- 
appoint^ this  time,  I  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  camp,  where,  providing 
myself  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  taking 
a  drawn  sword  in  my  hand,  I  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  spot  As  I  drew  nesr, 
the  thought  that  very  possibly  it  might 
be  a  harbour  for  wolves,  came  across 
me,  and  half  tempted  me  to  stifle  mv 
curiosity;  but  curiosity  overpowerea 
caution,  and  I  entered.  Like  most 
adventures  of  the  kind,  mine  was 
whoUy  without  danger.  The  cave 
proved,  as  I  suspected  it  would,  to  be 
a  deserted  mine,  extending  several 
hundred  feet  under-ground,  and  end- 
ing in  a  heapof  rubbish,  as  if  die  loof 
had  given  way  and  choked  up  farther 
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progrcM.  I  found'  in  it*  only  an  old 
iron  three-kgged  pot,  which  I  brought 
away  with  me,  as  a  trophy  of  my  hardi- 
hood. 

ItwasnowthefifthofOctober^andin 
spite  of  numerous  rumours  of  a  move- 
ment, the  army  still  remained  quiet 
Marshal  Soult,  however,  appeared 
folly  to  expect  our  advance,  for  he 
caused  a  number  of  hand-bills  to  be 
scattered  through  the  camp,  by  the 
market  people,  most  of  whom  wero  in 
his  pay,  warning  us,  that  Gasoony  had 
risen  en  maae  ;  and  that  if  we  dared 
to  violate  the  sacred  soil,  every  man 
who  ventured  beyond  the  camp  would 
undoubtedly  be  murdered.  These 
hand-bills  were  printed  in  French  and 
Spanish ;  and  they  came  in,  in  increa^ 
Bed  quantities,  about  the  time  that  in- 
tdligenoe  of  Bonaparte's  disastrous 
campaign  in  Russia  reached  us.  Of 
course,  we  paid  to  them  no  attention 
whatever,  nor  had  they  the  most  re- 
mote eflbct  in  determinins  the  plans 
of  our  l€»der,  who  probamy  knew,  as 
well  as  the  French  general,  now  aflbirs 
really  stood. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  Atb,  the 
6th,  or  the  7th  of  October.  The  first 
of  Uiese  days  I  had  spent  among  the 
woods,  and  rotumed  to  my  tent  in  the 
evening,  with  a  tolerably  weU«stored 
game-ba^;  but  though  fagged  with 
my  mormng  exercise,  I  couldnot  sleep. 
Aner  tossing  about  upon  my  blanket, 
till  near  midnieht,  I  rose,  and,  pull- 
ing on  my  clothes,  walked  out.  The 
moon  was  shining  in  cloudless  majesty, 
and  lighted  up  a  scene  such  as  I  never 
looked  upon  before,  and  shall  pro- 
bably never  look  ujMn  again.  Inad 
admired  the  situation  of  our  camp 
during  the  day,  as  it  well  deserved; 
but  when  I  viewed  it  by  moonlight, 
•"-the  tents  moist  with  dew,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  silver  rays  which  fell 
upon  them,  with  a  grove  of  dwarf  oaks 
partly  shading  them,  and  the  stupend- 
ous cliffii  distincdy  visiUe  in  the  back 
ground,  I  thought,  and  I  think  now, 
that  the  eye  of  man  never  beheld  a 
scene  more  romantic  or  more  beautifbL 
^ere  was  just  breeze  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  waving  of  the  brancaies, 
which,  joined  to  the  increasing  roar  of 
a:  little  waterfall  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  occasional  voice  of  a  sentinel, 
who  challenged  as  any  one  approached 
his  post,  produced  an  efi^ect  altogether 
too  powerful  for  me  to  portray,  at 
this  diatanoe  of  time,  even  to  mysdf. 
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I  walked  about Ibrtwo  hours,  peiftet- 
ly  enchanted,  though  I  could  not  hd^ 
tninking,  that  thousands  who  slept  ss- 
curoly  under  that  moon's  rays,  wouU 
Bleep  far  more  soundly  under  the  rays 
of  ano&er. 

I  returned  to  my  coudi  6t  fen 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and  alept, 
or  rather  doied,  till  day-break ;  then, 
having  waited  the  usual  time  under 
arms  with  the  men,  I  set  off  again, 
with  my  dog  and  gun,  to  the  moun- 
tains. But  I  was  weary  with  last 
ni^t'swatdiing,  and  a  frimi^inBome- 
thing  of  my  own  turn  of  mind,  ofcr- 
taking  me,  we  sat  down  to  bask  in  the 
Bun,  upon  a  lofty  rock  which  ovcfw 
looked  the  camp.  There  we  remained 
till  the  collecting  clouds  warned  ub  of 
a  coming  storm ;  when,  hurrying 
home,  the  information  so  long  expect- 
ed was  communicated  to  us,  namely, 
that  we  were  to  attack  on  the  mor- 
row. 

I  am  no  fire-eater,  nor  ever  nofess- 
ed  to  be  one ;  but  I  confess  tnat  die 
news  produced  in  me  very  pleasunUe 
Bensationa.  We  had  been  stationary, 
in  our  present  poBition,  so  long,  Aat 
all  the  objects  around  had  beoome  fa- 
miliar, and  variety  is  everjrthing  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  Besid^  there  was 
the  idea  of  invading  France,  an  idea 
whidi,  a  few  yean  befine,  would  have 
been  scouted  aa  visionary;  thiacrealed 
a  degree  of  excitement  highly  anima- 
ting. Not  that  I  was  thoughtless  of 
what  might  be  my  own  fate  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  never  yet  went  into  aetioo 
without  making  up  my  mind  befiire 
hand,  for  the  worst.  But  you  become 
so  familiarised  with  death,  after  yon 
have  spent  a  few  montiia  amid  such 
scenes  as  I  had  lately  witnesB^  that 
it  loaes  moet  of  its  terron,  and  is 
considered,  only  as  a  blank  is  conaider- 
ed  in  the  lottoy  of  which  you  may 
have  purdiased  a  ticket.  It  may  come 
and  go,  why,  there  is  no  hdp  for  it; 
but  you  may  escape,  and  then  there 
are  new  scenes  to  be  witneased,  and 
new  adventures  to  go  through. 

As  the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  an 
earlv  hour,  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
lie  aown  as  soon  after  dark  aa  possible, 
in  order  that  tiiey  mi|r|it  be  Iresh,  and 
in  good  spirita  for  tne  work  of  Uh 
marrow.  In  the  meanwhile,  thedouds 
continued  to  collect  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  sky,  and  the  extreme  sul- 
triness of  the  atmosphere  indicated  an 
approadung  tfaunder-atomu  The  aim 
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litttit  WW  Mi  tin  the  Unit  nighunlief 
bad  been  pbuited,  ibai  ii^  aboat  ei^t 
or  mneo'iuock  in  Ihe  evening,  that  the 
storm  bunt  upon  na*  Then  indeed  it 
came,  and  with  a  degree  of  snblimitjr 
which  acoompanieacoeh  a  storm*  only 
amid  snch  sesaery.  The  lightnii^ 
WIS  more  Yivid  thui  any  which  1 1«» 
ooUect  ever  to  haieseen/and  the  peals 
of  thnndtf*  echoed  back  as  they  were 
b^  tbe  rocks  and  mountains  around, 
sounded  more  like  one  continued  rend- 
iQ|^  of  the  elementa*  than  the  intevp 
nutted  discharges  of  an  electrto  cloud* 
Happily^  little  or  no  lain  fell,  at  lepat 
for  a  time,  by  which  means  I  was  en- 
abled to  sit  at  the  doof  of  my  tent  and 
watch  the  storm,  nor  have  I  been  fre- 
quently mom  deUghled  than  with  its 


Immediately  opposite  to  where  I  sat, 
was  a  valley  or  glen,  beautifullv  woodr 
ed;  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a 
little. rivulet,  which  came  from  the 
wnterfall  sheadyaUuded  to.  Xhiawas 
eompletely  laid  open  to  me  at  every 
flash,  as  weU  as  the  whole  side  of  tlie 
nKwntsin  beyond  it;  near  the  sum* 
mit  of  whichs  a  body  of  Spanish  sol- 
diera  were  posted  in  a  lonely  cottage^ 
It  waa  exceedingly  enrious  to  catch 
ai|^t  of  thia  hut,  with  warlike  figures 
moving  about  it»  and  arras  piled  be- 
side it;  of  tbe  bold  he^ta  around, 
with  the  Btieam  tumbling  from  its 
todcy  bed,  and  the  thick  groves,  and 
the  whilelentfr— and  then,  to  have  the 
whole  hidden  from  you  in  a  raomenb 
I  aat  and  tested  my  eyes,  till  the  rain 
began  to  descend;  when  the  storm 
gndually  abating,  I  stretched  mysdf 
on  the  ground,  and  without  undress^ 
iitt,  wnipi  myself  in  my  doak,  and  fell 

It  was,  sa  nearly  aa  I  can  now  re- 
ceUecty  about  four  4^'ctock  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  roused  from  my  slum- 
ber by  ^orderly  sajeant  of  the  oom- 
puny.  By  thia  time  the  storm  had 
completelv  pamed  *way,  and  the  stars 
were  shimng  in  js  skv  pevfectly  ckiudr 
lessu  The  moon  ban,  however,  ipif 
down,  nev  was  .there  sny  other  Ughi 
taoBfi  what  ihey  afibrded,  to  aid  the 
red  dare  from  tbe  deeayiitt  ^ee> 
whicD,ftr  want  of  fiieU. were  mat  dy«» 
ii«oat.  Tbeeflectof  thia  duU  light, 
aa  it  fdl  upon  the  aoldiem,  mustering 
in  aolemn  silence^  was  exeeedingly 
flne.  You  eottld  not  distinguish  eitnev 
the  uniform  or  the  feataica  of  the 
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men;  you aaweniy grnuna eoOeetfag 
together,  with  arms  in  their  handa  j 
and  it  waa  impossible  not  to  assooiate 
in  vour  own  mind  the  idea  of  bajsditti« 
rather  than  of  regular  troopa,  with  the 
wild  forest  soenervarooi^.  Of  course^ 
I  started  to  my  feet  at  the  flmt  sum- 
mons; and  having  buckled  on  my 
sabre,  stowed  away  aome  cold  meat^ 
biscuit,  and  ruro,  in  a  haversack,  and 
placed  it,  with  my  cloak,  across  the 
back  of  my  horse,  and  swallowed  a 
cup  or  two  of  eoflee,  I  telt  myadf 
ready  and  willing  for  any  kind  of  secw 
yice  whatever. 

In  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  corpa  was  under  arma,  and 
each  man  in  his  place.  We  had  al- 
ready been  joined  by  two  other  batta* 
lions,  forming  a  brigade  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  men;  and  about  an  hour 
before  sun-rise,  just  as  the  first  streska 
of  da^n  were  ay^pearing  in  the  eaat^ 
the  word  waa  guven  to  march*  Our 
tents  were  not,  on  this  occasion,  struck* 
They  were  left  standings  with  the  bsg« 
gage  and  mules,  under  the  protection 
of  a  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  deoei* 
ving  the  enemy's  pioquets,  in  whose 
view  they  were  exposed,  with  the  be- 
lief that  nothing  waa  going  forward* 
This  mesBure  was  rendered  necessaryj 
because  the  state  of  the  tide  promiaed 
not  to  admit  of  our  fording  the  river 
till  oast  seven  o'clock;  long  before 
which  hour  broad  day-Hght  would  set 
in ;  and  hence,  the  whole  olyect  of 
our  earlv  movement  waa  to  gain,  un« 
observed,  a  sort  of  hollow,  dose  to  tho 
banks  of  the  Bidaossa,  from  which,  aa 
soon  aa  the  acream  should  be  psssable, 
we  might  emerge. 

As  we  moved  in  profound  silenoe^ 
we  reached  ,our  plaoe.  of  ambuscsde 
without  creating  the  smallest  alarms 
where  we  laid  ourselves  down  i;qpon 
the  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
more  eflfectually  avoiding  a  di^day, 
and  of  taking  aa  much  rest  as  possible* 
Whilst  lying  here,  we  listened,  with 
eager  curiosity,  to  the  distant  tread  of 
feet,  which  marked  the  coming  up  of 
Qth^r  divisions,  and  to  the  lumbcriM 
sound  of  die  artillery,  as  it  rollel 
along  the  high  road.  The  latter  in* 
creased  upon  us  evoy  moment,  till  at 
kngth  three  ponderous  eighteen^poun- 
ders  resched  the  hoUow,  and  b^n  to 
ascend  die risingground immediately 
in  front  of  us.  "ll^ese  were  ph^ed  in 
battery,  so. as  to  command  the  fords 
acroas  which  a  atone  bridge,,  now  in 
3N 
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tiOsa,  was  thrown ;  and  by  which  we 
knewi  from  the  position  which  we 
now  oocapiedy  that  we  were  destined 
to  proceed.  By  what  infatuatioii  it 
arose^  that  all  those  preparations  ex- 
cited no  snspicion  among  the  enemy, 
■whose  sentinels  were  scarce  half  mus- 
ket-shot distent,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
event  proved,  that  they  expected,  this 
morning,  anything  rawer  than  an  at- 
tack. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  battle,  I  must  en- 
deavour to  convey  to  the  minds  of  my 
non-military  readers  something  like  a 
eleer  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  right  of  the 
French  army.  I  have  already  said, 
that -its  extreme  flank  rested  npon  the 
sea.  Its  more  central  brigaaes  occu- 
pied a  -chain  of  heights,  not,  indeed, 
deserving  of  the  name  of  mountains, 
but  stiU  su£Bciently  steep  to  check  the 
progress  of  an  advancing  force,  and 
ndlof  natural  inequalities,  well  adapt- 
ed to  cover  the  defenders  from  the 
fire  of  the  assailants.  Along  the  face 
of  these  heights  is  built  the  straggling 
village  of  Andage ;  and  immediatdy 
in  front  of  them  runs  the  frith  or 
mouth  of  the  Bideossa,  fordable  only 
in  two  points,  one  opposite  to  Font- 
arabia,  and  the  other  m  the  direction 
of  the  main  road.  Close  to  the  French 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  grove,  or  Ftrip 
of  willows,  with  several  vineyards,  and 
other  enclosures,  admirably  calculated 
ibr  skirmishers ;  whilst  the  ford,  be- 
side the  ruined  bridge,  the  only  one 
by  which  artillery  could  pass,  was 
completely  commanded  bv  a  fortified 
house,  or  tete-du^pont,  filled  with  in- 
fantry. The  main  road,  again,  on  the 
French  side  of  the  river,  winds  among 
overhanging  precipices,  not,  indeed, 
so  rugged  as  those  m  the  pass  of  Irun, 
but  sufficiently  bold  to  place  troops 
which  mi^ht  occupy  them  in  compara- 
tive secunty,  and  to  render  one  hun- 
dred resolute  men  more  than  a  match 
for  a  thousand  who  might  attack 
them.  Yet  these  were  the  most  as- 
sailable points  in  the  whole  position, 
all  beyond  the.  road  being  little  eke 
^n  perpendicular  cliffs,  uiaggy  with 
pine  and  ash  trees. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 
which  we  were  commanded  to  carry. 
As  day  dawned,  I  could  distinctly  see 
that  the  old  town  of  Fontarabia  was 
filled  with  British  soldiers.  The  flflh 
division,  which  had  heme  the  bnmt 


of  the  late  sief|e^  and  whieb,  aiaee 
the  issue  of  their  Ubours,  bad  beea 
pennitted  to  rest  oomewhat  in  tho 
rear,  had  been  moved  up  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  and  reaching  Font- 
arabia a  little  before  midnight^  had 
spent  some  hours  in  the  streets.  Im- 
mediately in  rear  of  ourselves,  ag^, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Iran,  about  eight 
thousand  of  the  guards  and  of  the  Ger- 
man legion  were  rejxwiag;  whilst  a 
brigade  of  ^cavalry  just  showed  Its 
leading  file,  at  a  turning  in  the  mala 
road,  and  a  couple  of  nine-pounders 
stood  dose  beside  them.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  beauttfbl  and  an  animating 
sight,  not  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  British  and  Portuguese  tiuops 
beingdistingui^ableat  a  singleglanoe. 

Away  to  our  right,  and  on  the  tops 
of  San  Mardal,  the  Spanish  divisioBs 
took  their  stations;  nor  could  I  avoid 
drawing  something  like  an  invidious 
companson  between  them  and  their 
gallant  allies.  Half  clothed,  and  bad- 
Iv  fed,  though  sufficiently  armed, 
tneir  appearance  certainly  promised 
no  more  than  dieir  actions,  for  the 
most  part,  verified.  Not  that  the  Span« 
ish  peasantry  are  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  (and  their  sddlers  were,gene- 
rally  speaking,  no  Other  than  peasants 
with  muskets  in  their  handa,)  but 
their  corps  were  so  miseimbly  officer- 
ed, and  uieir  commissariet  so  misera- 
bly supplied,  that  the  chief  matter  of 
surprise  is,  how  they  came  to  fi^t  at 
all.  Even  at  this  period  of  the  war, 
when  their  country  might  be  said  to  be 
completely  freed  from  the  invader,  the 
principal  subsistence  of  the  Spanish 
army  consisted  in  the  heads  of  Indian 
com,  which  they  gathered  for  them- 
selves in  the  fietds,  and  cooked,  by 
roasting  them  over  their  fires. 

It  will  readily,  be  imagined,  that  we 
watched  the  gradual  fall  of  the -river 
with  intense  anxiety,  turning  our 
glasses  ever  and  anon  towanb  die 
Frondi  lines,  throughout  which  all 
remained  most  Unaccountably  quiet. 
At  length  a  movement  could  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  troope  which 
occupied  Fontarabia.  Their  aUiw 
mishen  began  to  emerge  from  under 
cover  of  the  houses,  and  to  a|»proach 
the  river,  when  instantly  the  three 

ahteen-pounders'  opened  from  the 
ghts  above  us.  This  waa  the  signal 
for  a  general  advance.  Our  coiunm, 
hkewise,  threw  out  its  akirmishcn, 
which,  hastening  towards  the  foid« 
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were  MliAfd.bj  ft'dHwp  fine  of  vaat* 
ketry  from  the  toemtf^  pAcqaeta,  and 
from  the  ganiton  of  the  tete^w-fgrni. 
But  the  latter  was  speedihr  abandon* 
ed  as  our  people  preaved  tnroagh  the 
atrearo,  and  our  artillery  kept  up  aQ 
inoeaaaiit  diaeha^^e  of  round  uid  grape 
abot  upon  it. 

The  French  pioquets  were  driven 
in^  and  oar  tro<^  eatablished  on  the 
oj^lxMite  bank^  with  hai^dly  any  loaa  on 
our  part,  though  thoae  who  croaaed  by 
Fontarabia  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
firelocks  and  cartouch-boxes  over  their 
heads,  to  keep  them  dry ;  and  the  wa* 
ter  reached  nenrly  above  the  knees  be* 
side  the  bridge.  The  alarm  had,  how* 
ever,  been  communicated  to  the  oo» 
iamns  in  rear,  which  haatily  formed 
npOD  the  heights,  and  endesivoared, 
bat  in  vain,  to  keep  possession  of  An^ 
dage.  That  village  waa  carried  in  gal* 
Isnt  style  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  di« 
vision,  whikt  the  first,  moving  ateadilj 
along  the  road,  dialodged  from  thenr 
poat  the  garrison  of  the  failla  which 
commanded  it,  and  crowned  theheighta 
ahnost  without  opposition.  A  general 
panic  seemed  to  have  aeised  the  enemy, 
instead  of  boldly  charging  us,  aa  we 
moved  forward  in  oolAmn,  they  fired 
their  pieces,  and  fled  without  pausing 
to  reload  them,  nor  was  anythmg  Ufce 
a  determined  atand  attempted,  till  all 
thehr  works  had  fallen  into  our  hands, 
and  mudi  of  their  artillery  waa  taken. 
It  waa  one  of  the  most  perfect,  and  yet 
extraordinary  snrpriaea,  which  I  ever 


There  were  not,  however,  wanting 
nany  brave  fellows  among  the  French 
offices,  who  exerted  ihemselves  atre* 
Dvously  to  rally  their  terrified  com- 
radea,  and  to  rrstore  the  battle.  Among 
theae  I  remarked  one  in  partioidar* 
He  was  on  horseback;  and,  riding 
among  a  flying  battalion,  he  uaed 
every  means  which  threat  and  entrea-» 
ty  could' produce,  to  stop  them ;  and 
he  succeeded.  The  battalion  paused, 
its  exatnple  vrss  flawed  by  others^ 
and  in  five  minutes  a  well-formed  line 
occupied  udwt  looked  like  the  laat  of 
a  range  of  green  htlla,  on  the  other 
mde  'Si  a  vdley  which  we  were  do* 
aeending. 

This  sodden  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enemj  waa  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing finttaHon  on  ours;  we  wheeled 
into  Hne  and  advanced:  Not  a  wwd 
vras  spokeb,  nor  a  shot  fired,  till  our 
troops  had.  leached  ncarilj  half  way 
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the  iittlb  haUanr,  when  the 
French,  raising  one  of  thctr  diaeovd* 
ant  ydh,— «  aort  of  shouts  in  which 
every  man  hdloos  for  himself,  withf 
out  regard  to  the  tone  or  time  of  thoat 
about  him— fired  a  voll^.  ftwaawdU 
directed,  and  did  considerahle  execa* 
tkm;  bntitdiedcednotonrappmdi 
for  a  moment.  Our  men  reidied  to  il 
with  a  hearty  Britiah  ^eer,  and  gi- 
ving them  back  their  fire^  rushed  on 
to  the  charge^ 

In  this  uiey  wixt  met  with  mat 
spirit  by  the  enemv.  I  lemarked  the 
aame  individual,  wno  had  first  stopped 
their  flight,  ride  akmg  the  front  of  hia 
men,  and  animate  them  to  their  dutv, 
nor  waa  it  without  very  oonsidefable 
diffienhy,  and  after  having  exchaneed 
several  discharges  of  musketry,  that 
we  succeeded  io  getting  within  char« 
ging  distance.  Tiien,  indeed,  another 
diCNsr  was  given,  and  the  French,  with- 
out  waiting  for  the  rush,  once  mora 
broke  their  ranks  and^fled.  Their 
leader  waa  still  aa  active  aa  before; 
He  rode  among  the  men,  reproach- 
ed, exhorted,  and  even  struck  those 
near  him  with  his  sword,  and  he  was 
(moe  more  about  to  restore  order,  when 
he  ML  In  an  instant,  however;  he 
roee  again  and  mounted  another  horae^ 
hut  he  had  hardly  done  so  when  a  baU 
took  effisct  in  his  neck,  and  he  dronped 
dead.  The  fall  of  this  one  msn  aed- 
ded  the  day  upon  ihe  heigh  ta  of  An- 
dage.  The  Frendi  troops  lost  sll  or- 
der and  sll  discipline,  and  making 
th&r  way  to  the  rear,  each  by  faimaeS 
as  he  bestcould,  they  left  us  in  undi^ 
puted  possession  of  the  field. 

On  the  right  of  our  army,  however, 
and  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy, 
a  much  more  determined  opposition 
was  ofiered.  There  Sonlt  had  added 
to  the  natural  strength  of  his  position, 
by  throwing  up  redoubts  and  batteriea 
upon  every  commanding  point,  and 
hencey  it  was  not  without  sufiering  a 
very  considerable  loss,  that  the  li^t 
^^viaion  succeeded  in  turning  it.  AH 
attempta^  indeed,  to  carry  the  Her- 
mitage, failed,  though  thev  were  re- 
newal with  the  most  daring  resolu- 
tion, till  a  late  hovtr  in  the  night. 
But  of  ihe  operations  of  the  srmy  in 
these  quarters,  I  could  see  notbmg, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  them. 

The  day  was  hr  soent  when  oar 
•troops,  wearied  as  muoi  with  the  pur- 
aOBt  «&  with  fighting,  were  eomnand- 
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td  to  halt,  and  toHedowtiiiibrigate 
and  divisioiu  akng  the  hd^ts  wliick 
the  enemy  hid  ftbandoDed.  With  us 
all  was  now  perfectly  quiet ;  hat  the 
voar  .of  masketry,  asm  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon^  atill  sounded  on  our  right 
AS'Uie  darkness  set  in^  too^  the  flashes 
heeame  every  moment  more  and  more 
eonspicuoaSy  and  produced,  on  account 
f^  the  great  unerennesB  of  the  ground^ 
aremarkahly  beautiful  eflfect.  Repeat* 
ed  assaults  being  still  made  upon  the 
Hermitage  rode,  the  whole  side  of  that 
oonical  lull  seemed  in  a  blase>  whilst 
e?enr  valley  and  eminence  around  it 
sparkled  from  tune  to  time  Uke  the 
mlla  and  valleya  of  a  tropical  climate, 
when  the  fire-flies  are  out  in  millions. 
Nor  were  o^er  and  stronger  lights 
wanting.  Our  troops^  in  the  hurry  of 
the  battle,  had  set  fire  to  the  huts  of 
the  Frendi  soldicrS)  whieh  now  burst 
toth,  and  cast  a  strong  glare  orer  the 
entire  extent  of  the  field.  On  the 
whole  it  was  a  glorious  scene,  and 
tended  muoh  to  keep  up  the  degree  of 
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nittda  dwing  tfae  fla^« 
Onr  loss»  I  meaii  the  ioaa  of  the 
IS  to  which  I  was  attached,  dmn* 
to  be  trifling.  No  particolBr  com^ 
paniony  or  intimate  aoquaintaiiee  oi 
mine  at  least,  had  fidkn,  oonaaqfueoi- 
ly  there  was  nodiin^  to  dertmr  tlio 
feeling  of  pure  dehght,  whiim  tfae 
meanest  individnal  in  an  army  ezpe* 
riences  when  that  army  has  triumph* 
cd ;  nor  do  I  recollect  many  happier 
moments  of  mv  life,  than  wmi  I 
Btretched  myaeo  this  evening  besidea 
fire,  near  my  firiend  Graham,  to  diat 
over  the  occurrences  of  the  dbty.  The 
Quarter^master  coming  up  aoon  after 
with  a  aupply  of  providons  and  ram, 
added,  indeed,  not  a  little  to  my  satis* 
fiction,  for  the  stsdc  which  Ihad  pro- 
vided in  the  mommg  waa  long  ago  die* 
nosed  of  among  dioae  who  bad  been 
lets  provident ;  and  my  meal  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  sleep,  sudi  askings  might 
envy,  though  the  heavens  were  my  c^ 
nopy,  and  the  green  tuif  waa  my  bed* 
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About  an  hour  afler  sunrise,-  on  the 
Mlowing  morning,  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage, wmch  bad  been  left  on  the  Spa- 
Aim  side  of  die  river,  came  up ;  and 
we  were  once  more  enabled  to  shelter 
Oforsdves  a^nst  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  And  it  was  well  that  their 
arrival  was  not  longer  defenred,  fbr  we 
had  hardly  time  to  pitdi  the  former, 
when  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  run 
began,  which,  lasting  with  UtUe  inter- 
mission during  two  whde  days,  render- 
ed our  mtuation  the  revene  itf  agree- 
able. The  podtidnwhidi  we  occupied, 
was,  moreover,  exceedinglv  exposed, 
our  camp  stretching  along  the  ndge  i^ 
a  bleak  hill,  totally  bare  of  every  de- 
Bcription  of  wood;  indeed,  the  mdy 
luel  now  within  our  reach,  consisted 
of  fiune,  the  green  and  prickly  parts 
of  which  we  dsopped  and  gave  as  fo^ 
j:age  to  our  horses,  whilst  tfae  stems 
and  smaller  branches  supplied  us  wkh 
very  indiflbrent  materid  fiir  our  fires. 

The  left  column  of  the  army  had 
not  kmg  estltblished  itsdf  in  France, 
when  Grosrds  of  suttlers,  and  odier 
oamp-ldk>wen,  b«^  to  pour  in. 
These  persons,  Uking  possesion  of 
«idi  of  the  enemy's  huts  as  had  esca- 
ped  the  violence  of  our  sddicrs,  openu 
•d  their  shops  in  due  form  alongf  dM 


hi^  road,  and  soon  gave  to  the  spot 
which  they  occupied  the  aj 
of  a  settied  vill&ge  during  i 
of  a  fair,  when  booths,  wid  i 
of  wild-beasts,  crowd  its  little  atreeC 
This  viUage  became,  befbee  long^  a 
fkvonrite  resort  of  the  idle,  and  of 
such  as  still  Tetained  a  few  doUan  in 
thdr  purees,  and  many  were  the  botte 
of  nomind  brown-stout  which,  ni|^t 
after  night,  were  consumed  nt  the  sun 
of  the ''Jolly  Soldier.^ 
-  I  hardly  reodlect  m  period  of  wsf 
aetive  life  more  devoid  of  intereatiag 
ootturenoes,  than  that  wbkh  mserve- 
ned  between  the  croadns  of  the  Sp^ 
nish  border,  and  the  advanee  ef  tfae 
army  towards  Bayonne.  WeomtimMd 
on  the  heifljita  of  Andase,  Mm  the 
Sth  of  October  till  the  9m  of  Novem- 
ber, during  the  greater  part  of  whidi 
time  the  weather  was  unoommonly  es- 
vere,  cddahowers  of  nia  uneeaaoa^ 
jMling,  and  tremendous  gusts  of  wmd 
prevuiiBg';  indeedj  we  began  to  Aar 
at  last,  that  nothinec  more  .wmdd  be 
done  thia  seamn,  and  that  we  ahoold 
dther  retire  to  the  towns  of  Iran  and 
Fotttambfa^  or  qiend  the  winter  un- 
der canvass.  That  we  wm  wanteniy 
faept  here,  no  one  ima|(ined.  Ob  tfae 
eoiitrary>  we  wan  qpatm  awar^  tfaat 
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mAam  Imt  tkt  pntneied  fall  oi 
FuDpdniiiA  hindered  mr  edvanoe,  aad 
joyfid.  WM  the  neve  idiidi  et  loigth 
leeehcd  ne,  thet  diat  importaiit  eity 
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Of  oa«ie»  I  did  not  confine  mpM 
to  mf  tent,  or  within  die  honnits  o£ 
the  oeB|^  aU  this  while.  I  shot  end 
fiihed,  ae  nmial-Hnade  escnnioiui  to 
the  rear  and  to  the  fnmt»  as  the  hu* 
Sflttr  directed^  and  adopted  every  or« 
dinarj  expedient  to  kill  time.  Onthese 
eeeasums  adventures  were  not  always 
wanting,  hat  they  were  €fu  the  most 
part  sodi  aa  "woiud  excite  hnt  little 
mtorest  were  they  repeated.  I  reooU 
leet  one,  however,  which  deserres  nar^ 
ration^  moie  perhaps  than  the  otherSy 
and  that  I  will  detaiL 
.  Whilst  the  British  anny  ooeupied 
ki  podtien  along  the  Speniah  hank 
«f  tne  BtdaesHy  a  vast  number  of  de» 
oortiena  took  fdaee;  insonrach  as  to 
eaiise  a  aeriona  diminution  of  its 
stxeogth.  As  thia  was  an  event  which 
had  but  nrely  occungd  before,  many 
opinions  vrere  hasarded  as  to  ita  cause. 
For  my  own  part,  I  attributed  it  en* 
tirdy  to  the  operation  of  superstitioaa 
terror  on  the  minds  of  the  men,  snd 
for  this  resson.  It  is  generally  the 
csnalom,  in  planting  sentinels  in  the 
iwmadiate  presenoe  of  an  enemy— lo 
BtaliDii  them  in  pairs,  so  thatone  may 
plural  aa  te  as  the  next  post,  whilst 
the  other  remainseteady  on  nis  ground. 
B,  too,  the  wish  of  giving  greater 
Doe  to  the  men  themselves,  may 
some  weight  in  dictating  the 
re ;  at  sU  events,  there  eanne  no 
diat  it  produces  this  efibet. 
Such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  the 
ground  oovered  bv  our  picquetsamong 
the  Fyrenaes,  tnat  in  msny  plsees 
there  was  hardly  room  for  a  couple  of 
aentinela  to  occupy  a  aingle  poet, 
wUst  it  was  only  at  the  mouths  of 
tiw  various  passes  that  two  were  more 
^eairable  than  one  for  securing  the 
aalety  of  the  army.  Rugged  as  the 
country  was^  however,  almost  every 
loot  ofit  had  been  the  aoene  of  action^ 
wlu^  the  dead,  fidling  amon^  rocka 
and  difEb,  were  left,  in  varbusmstan* 
oea,  from  neeeaaty,  unburied  ;  and  ob* 
setly  in  those  parts  where  tbe  dead  ky 
unburied)  sinme  sentinels  were  ptant* 
cd.  That  bo£  soldiers  sad osiloraare 
iptqnently  impentitkms,  every,  penon 
kwrira;«nor  can*  it  be  pleannt  mr  the 
atrongeat  miaded>among  them  to  spend 
two  or  .three  keoraofa«KinDyni|^t 


indeed  I  hav» 

widtf^ 

fer  desiring  as  brave  aleUowasanyin 
the  corps,  to  keep  guard  near  one  of 
his  fallen  oomradea.  *'  I  don't  can 
toliving  men,'*8aid  the  soldier;  '^but^ 
Smt  Godsake,  nr,  don't  keep  me  besidB 
Atm/"  and  wherever  I  could  yield  to 
the  remonatranoe,  I  invariably  did  so» 
My  own  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that 
many  of  our  sentries  became  so  over* 
powered  bv  superstition,  that  thejr 
could  not  ieep  their  sronnd.  They 
knew,  however,  ibat  if  they  returned 
to  the  picquet,  a  severe  punidiment 
awaited  them ;  and  hence  they  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  endure 
the  misery  of  a  diseased  imaginatien* 

As  a  proof  diet  my  notions  were  0QV« 
rect,  it  wss  remarked,  that  the  srmy 
had  no  sooner  desoeaded  firom  the 
mountaina,  and  taken  up  a  position 
which  required  a  chain  of  double  aen* 
tinels  to  be  renewed,  than  desertion  in 
a  very  great  degree  ceaaed.  Aftrwin* 
stances,  indeed,  still  occurred,  as  wUl 
always  be  the  case  where  men  of  all 
tem]Mers  are  brouffht  together,  as  in  an 
army;  but  diey  bore  not  tlie  prcpoiw 
tion  of  one  to  twenty  towarda  thorn 
which  took  place  amonpthe  Pyreneea. 
To  put  a  ^op  to  dut  entirdy,  a  severe 
order  was  issued,  positively  prohibit* 
ing  every  man  firom  passing  the  advan- 
eed  videttes ;  and  it  was  declared,  l^t 
whoever  was  caught  on  what  ia  termed 
the  neutral  ground^-^hat  ia,  on  the 
ground  between  the  enemy's  out-posts 
and  our  own,  should  henoefortii' be 
treated  as  a  deserter. 

I  had  ridden  towarda  die  ftont  one 
morning  for  the  purpoee  of  visiting  a 
friend  m  the  5th  division,  when  I 
learned,  dlat  three  men  had  been  aei* 
led  a  few  days  before,  hslf-way  bo^ 
tween  the  two  cfaaiiia  of  posts,  and 
that  one  of  them  had  confessed  tiuit 
their  intention  was  to  desert.  Aeonrt^ 
martial  was  immediatdy  ordered;  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  tobetfiot; 
and  diis  was  the  day  on  which  the 
sentence  was  to  be  coined  into  exeen^ 
don.  I  oonsequendT  fauid  tbe  divU 
sion,  on  my  arrivtt,  getting  under 
arms ;  and  being  infinrmed  of  .the  cir« 
eumstsnees,  Idelennined,  after  adiort 
Btmgi^e  wHh  my  weskcrfedings,  to 
witness  die.prebeeding. 

It^was,  altogether,  'm  most  sohmnr 
and  impressbespeotade.  Theaoldiani 
took  their  irtntiimr.  mA  temad.  their 
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rtnkSy  witbomi  ipeakiiig  a  word ;  and 
they  looked  at  oneanotherwith  thatpe* 
eoliar  expremon,  which^witboat  seem* 
in^  toimplrany  suspicion  of  the  impro- 
pnety  of  toe  measure,  indicated  great 
reluctance  to  become  spectators  of  it. 
The  same  feeling  evidently  pervaded 
die  minds  of  the  officers ;  indeed  you 
could  almost  perceive  the  sort  of  shud- 
der which  ran  through  the  frames  of 
all  who  were  on  parade. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion was  a  little  elevated  plain,  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  camp, 
and  near  the  pioquet  from  which  the 
culprits  had  deserted.  Hither  the  dif- 
ferent battalions  directed  their  steps, 
and  the  whole  division  being  formed 
into  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square, 
the  men  grounded  their  arms,  and 
stood  still.  At  the  vacant  side  of  thia 
amiare,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  earth, 
wnich  had  been  excavated,  beinff  piled 
up  on  its  opposite  bank ;  and  this,  aa 
the  event  proved,  was  the  spot  to  be 
occupied  by  the  prisoners. 

We  had  stood  thus  about  five  mi* 
initea,  when  the  muffled  drums  of  the 
corps  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 
were  heard  beating  the  dead-march ; 
and  they  themsdves,  handcuffed  and 
surrounded  by  their  guards,  made 
their  appearance.  One  was  a  fine  young 
man,  tall,  and  weU*made;  another 
was  a  dark,  thick-set,  little  man,  about 
'  forty  years  of  age ;  and  the  third  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  hia  ooante- 
nanoe,  except  an  expression  of  deep 
cunning  and  treachery.  Thev  all  mo- 
ved forward  with  consideratde  firm- 
ness, and  took  their  stations  on  the 
BMMind,  when,  attention  being  ordered, 
a  staff-offioer  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  square,  and  read  aloud  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court.  By  these,  sen- 
tence of  death  vras  passed  upon  all 
three,  but  the  most  villainous-looking 
ainong  them  was  recommended  to 
mercy,  on  the  score  of  his  having  ad- 
ded ttie  guilt  of  treachery  to  hia  oUicr 
crimes. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  was  finished, 
the  prisoners  '  were  commanded  to 
Imedf  down  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
handkerdiief  was  tied  over  the  eyes 
of  eadi.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  I 
looked  round,  not  so  much  from  curi- 
oaity  as  to  give  a  momentary  rdief  to 
my  own  excited  feeiinss,  upon  the 
oottnlenaiioes  of  the  soldiera.  They 
woe,  one  and  all  of  them,  deadly  pale, 
whilst  the  teeth  cf  the  many  were  kI 
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cloaely  togelbcr,  and  thielr  tery  brcaUia 
seemed  to  be  repressed.  It  was  ako* 
gether  a  most  harrowmg  moment. 

The  eyes  of  the  prisoners  being  now 
tied  up,  the  guard  was  vridrarown 
from  around  them,  and  took  post 
about  ten  yards  in  their  front.  Aa 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  aame  atai^ 
officer  who  had  read  the  proeeedii^ 
of  the  trial,  calling  to  the  informer  by 
name,  ordered  him  to  tiae,  for  that 
the  commander  of  the  forces  had  at- 
tended to  the  recommendation  of  his 
judges,  and  apared  hia  life.  But  the 
poor  wretch  paid  no  attention  to  the 
order ;  I  question,  indeed,  whether  he 
heard  it;  for  he  kndt  there  aa  if 
rooted  to  the  spot,  till  a  file  of  men 
removed  him  in  a  state  of  insensibili- 
ty. What  the  feelings  of  hia  com- 
panions in  crime  must  have  been  at 
this  moment  I  know  not,  but  thdr 
miseries  were  of  short  duration ;  for,  a 
aignal  being  given,  about  sixteen  s(d« 
diers  fired,  and  diey  were  inatantly 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  little 
man,  I  observed,  sprang  into  the  air 
when  he  received  his  vnmnds,  the 
other  fell  flat  upon  hia  hce;  but  nei- 
ther gave  the  slightest  symptom  of  vi- 
talitv  after. 

Tne  discharge  of  the  muskets  in 
the  face  of  the  culprits,  was  followed 
hj  a  sound  as  if  every  man  in  the  di- 
vision had  been  stifled  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  and  now  at  length  drew  in 
hia  breath.  It  waa  not  a  groan  nor  a 
sigh,  but  a  sob,  like  that  whidi  you 
unconsciottaly  utter  after  dippuig  yoor 
head  under  water ;  and  now  idl  ex« 
citement  was  at  an  end.  The  men 
were  dead ;  they  died  by  muaket-shots ; 
and  these  were  oecunenees,  viewing 
them  in  the  abatraet,  far  too  common 
to  be  mudi  regarded.  But  in  order 
to  give  to  the  exeeiition  its  fall  effect, 
the  division  formed  into  open  column 
of  battalions,  and  marebcd  roirad  the 
grave,  on  the  brink  of  which  the  bo- 
dies k^ ;  after  which  each  oorpa  filed 
off  to  lis  tents,  and  long  before  dariE 
the  scene  of  the  morning  waa  fbtgot* 
ten.  •  Not  but  that  it  produeed  a  ^od 
efiect,  by  checkinjg  the  pievalenee  of 
the  oifenoe  of  which  it  was  Uie  p»* 
niahment ;  but  pity  soon  died  away, 
and  every  feeling  of  di^gnat,  if,  i»* 
deed,  any  audi  feeling  had  at  dl 
arisen,  waa  obUterated.  The  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  hole  and  es* 
vered  up,  tad  I  retoned  to  mj  i 
to  muse  upqii  what  I  had  I 
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J\m99  9M9dithai9a  the  third  of 
Kovember  intdligence  of  the  fkll  of 
Punpelana  reached  us.  Trom  that 
day  we  b^aa  to  calculate,  in  real  ear- 
neat,  upon  a  speedy  renewal  of  opera- 
tions, and  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  our  progress  ere  a  new 
halt  should  be  ordmd,  or  the  troopa 
^aoed  iu  Quarters  for  the  winter. 
Bat  so  mucn  rain  had  fallen  during; 
the  preeeding  fortnight,  that  the  croas- 
Tmd»  were  rendered  wholly  impaasa- 
ble,  and,  what  waa  worse,  there  ap- 
pewed  no  premiae  of  a  change  in  the 
weather. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  personalbr 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished  of- 
ficer, whose  unlooked-for  death  caused, 
of  late,  so  great  a  sensation  of  sorrow 
throughout  Scotland,  I  mean  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun,  at  that  period  Sir  John 
Hope.  Sir  John  had  lately  joined  the 
army,  rdiering  Sir  Thomaa  Graham 
in  the  guidance  of  the  left  column, 
and  filfing  the  office  of  'second  in 
command  under  Lord  Wellington. 
Whilst  our  division  occupied  the 
heights  of  Andage,  I  spent  several 
Mreeable  evenings  in  his  company ; 
£e  particulars  attending  one  of  which, 
aa  they  had,  at  the  time  at  least,  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest 
in  them,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat. 

On  the  aeventh  of  November  I 
dined  with  the  General.  We  sat 
down  to  table  about  six  o'clock,  and 
were  beginning  to  experience  as  much 
flati^acuon  as  good  cheer  and  pleasant 
company  can  produce,  when  an  or- 
derly dragoon  rode  into  the  court- 
yam  of  the  house  at  full  speed.  He 
WM  immediat^y  admitted,  and,  being 
uabeied  into  the  room  where  we  aat, 
he  handed  a  sealed  packet  to  our  host 
Sir  John  imm^iately  opened  it,— 
glaii^  hia  eye  over  its  contents,—- 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  motioning 
to  the  orderly  to  withdraw,  renewed 
the  conversation  uddch  had  been  inter- 
rupted. Though  more  than  half  ens- 
psdoiia  that  the  packet  contained  in^ 
teDigence  <tf  importance,  we,  I  mean 
the  General's  guests  and  staff,  soon  re- 
tamed  to  our  usual  lively  chat;  when 
the  dattering  of  another  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard,  and  Colonel  Delancy  en- 
tered. He  was  accompanied  by  an 
ofBoet  of  the  corps  of  guides,  and  re* 
oaestii^  permission  to  hold  a  few  roi- 
'  private  conversation  with  Sur 
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John  Hope,  they  all  thxee  rttived  to-^ 
geth^. 

''  We  shall  have  something  to  do 
before  24  hours  pas^"  said  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp;  ''  Delancy  always 
brings  warlike  communications  with 
him.^'— ''  So  much  the  better,"  was 
the  general  reply.  ''  Let  ua  drink  to 
our  host,  and  success  to  to-morrow's 
operationa."  The  toast  was  hardlj 
finished,  when  Sir  John  returneo, 
bringing  with  him  only  the  officer  of 
ibe  corps  of  guides;  Delancy  vraa 
gone ;  but  of  the  purport  of  the  com- 
munication not  a  hint  was  dropped, 
and  the  evening  passed  on  aa  if  no 
such  communication  had  been  made* 

About  nine  o'clock  our  party  broke 
up,  and  we  were  wishing  our  friends 
good-night,  when  a  French  officer, 
who  had  deserted  from  his  corps,  waa 
brought  in.  He  waa  dvillv,  but  very 
coolly  received.  He  had  httle  infer* 
mation  to  give,  except  that  a  batch  of 
conscripta  bad. lately  joined  the  army, 
most  of  whom  were  either  old  men  or 
boys ;  so  thoroughly  waa  the  youth  ^ 
France  by  this  time  wasted  through  a 
eontiuuance  of  wars.  We,  who  were 
enests,  stayed  not,  however,  to  hear 
him  out,  but  mounting  our  horses,  re« 
turned  each  to  his  tent. 

On  leachiitt;  the  camp  of  my  own 
oorpa,  I  found,  as,  indeed,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find,  that  the  ordsr  ^r  an 
attack  waa  iasued,  and  that  the  bri- 
gade was  to  be  under  aims  by  foar 
o'clock  next  morning.  Once  more, 
therefore,  I  made  up  mymind  for  the 
worat,  and  having  instructed  my 
friend  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
wished  my  little  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  having  assiguKl  my  sword 
to  one,  my  pelisse  to  another,  and  my 
faithM  dog  to  a  third,  I  was,  if  yoa 
please,  methodist  enough  to  recom- 
mend my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  its 
Creator,  aod  then  lay  down.  For  a 
while  Graham  and  myself  chatted,  as 
men,  at  least  men  of  any  reflection, 
so  situat^,  are  wont  to  chat  We 
agreed,  ss,  indeed,  we  always  did  on 
such  occasions,  to  act  as  executors  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  having  cordially 
ahaken  hands,  lest  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing  should  not  occur  again,  we 
fell  fast  asleep. 

I  had  slept  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  voice 
of  the  orderly  sergeant,  who  came  to 
inform  us  that  the  movement  of  the 
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Bxmy  .WM  ooimtemtBdid,  I  will  not 
9KJ  whether  the  intelligence  wsa  i^ 
CBLYed  aft  toeeplable,  or  the  revene ; 
indeed,  I  question  whether  we  our* 
iNBlres  knew,  at  the  moment,  whether 
we  were  reUeved  by  the  reprieve  or 
the  contrary.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  I  slept  not  the  less  sound* 
ly  from  knowing,  that  at  least  to-mor* 
row  waa  secured  to  me,  to  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  vigour  and  Titslity,  though 
perfectly  aware  that  theperil  of  a  bat- 
tle must  be  encountered  before  long, 
and  hjence,  that  it  was  really  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment,  whether  it 
ahonld  take  place  now,  or  a  few  days 
hence* 
On  mustering,  next  morning,  upon 


the  pande^gronnd,  we  kvMd  diat 
our  intended  operations  wcEB  Impeded 
only  by  the  very  bad  state  of  ti^ 
roads.  Tliough  the  rain  had  oeaaed 
for  some  days  past,  such  waa  the 
quantity  which  had  fallen,  lliat  no  ar- 
tillery could,  as  yet,  move  in  any 
other  direction  than  along  the  main 
road.  The  continuance  of.  drr  wea* 
ther  for  elght-and-forty  hours  longer, 
would,  however,  it  was  calculatad,  re- 
move this  obstacle  to  our  advance; 
and  hence,  ever^  man  felt  diat  he  had 
but  a  couple  of  days  to  count  upon. 
By  good  fortune,  these  days  continued 
clear  and  aerene,  and  the  iustioe  of 
our  calculations  was,  in  due  time^ 
evinced. 
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Trb  eighth  and  ninth  of  November 
passed  over,  without  any  event  occur- 
ring worthy  of  redtal.  On  the  fbr* 
mer  of  these  days,  indeed,  we  had  the 
aatiafiiction  to  see  a  French  gun«brig 
dcstroved  by  oneof  our  light  cruizers, 
a  smsll  schooner,  off  the  harbour  of 
St  Jean  de  Lus.  She  had  lain  there, 
as  it  appeared,  for  some  time,,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  fidling  into  our  hanos, 
nad  ventured,  on  that  da^,  to  put  to 
sea.  But  being  observed  by  a  brig, 
and  the  achooner  above  lUuded  to,  she 
was  immediately  foUowcd,  and  after 
an  engagement,  of  nearly  an  hour's 
duration  wkh  ^e  latter,  she  blew  up. 
Whether  her  crew  had  abandoned  her 
previous  to  the  explosion,  1  hsd  no  op- 
portunity to  discover. 

Among  ourselves,  in  the  meanwhOe, 
and  throughout  the  different  divisions 
eontiguons  to  U8»  a  silence^  like  that 
of  a  calm  before  a  storm,  prevailed. 
Each  man  looked  as  if  he  knew  that 
an  attack  waa  impending,  but  few  con- 
jectures were  haxarded  touching  the 
preciae  moment  of  its  occurrence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  ninth,  however,  all 
doubt  was  at  length  removed.  We 
were  assembled  at  parade,  or  rather 
the  parade  was  dismissed ;  but  the 
band  contmuing  to  play,  the  officers 
were  waiting  in  groups  about  the  tent 
of  the  cok)nel,  when  sn  aid^de-camp 
riding  up,  informed  us  that  the  whole 
arlny  was  to  advance  upon  the  morrow. 
The  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  waa 
appointed  to  carry  the  vHUge  of 
UroGue,  a  place  containing  perhapa  an 
hundred  houses  and  a  diurch,  by  as- 


sault ;  for  which  purpooe,  we  were  to 
tske  post,  an  hour  before  dn^-break, 
on  the  high  road,  and  doae  to  the  ad- 
vanced sentinels.  OfthedispositioQof 
other  corps  we  knew  notlung,  and  we 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  part 
allotted  to  oiuvdvea. 

As  soon  aa  the  sid-de-osmp  d^art- 
ed,  we  began,  as  people  so  cireom- 
atanced  generally  begin,  to  diacaaa  the 
propriety  of  our  generslls  airaags- 
ments.  On  the  present  occaai^n,  we 
were  more  than  usoaUy  oonvineed  of 
the  sagacity  and  profound  akill  of  the 
noble  lord.  •  Our  corps  had  been  se- 
lected, in  preference  to  many  othcn^ 
for  a  service,  perilous,  it  ia  true,  but 
therefore  honouimble.  Thia  ahowed 
that  he  knew  at  leaat  on  whom  be 
could  depend,  and  we,  of  oonrae,  were 
detennined  to  prove  that  hia  conftdfniy 
had  not  been  minniaoeiL  Ahui,  the 
vanity  of  men  in  aU  ^fclKng^  and  ] 
fessions,  when  each  regards  I ' 
inBnitely  superior  to  those  aiound 
him  ] 

Having  paased  an  hour  or  two  in 
this  manner,  we  departed,  each  to  Ida 
own  tent,  in  order  to  make  the  neses* 
ssry  prepsrations  for  the  mormr* 
Tlieoe  were  ipeedily  completed.    Our 


which,  fiar  the  sake  of  abdta^, 
hsd  been  kept,  during  the  laat  ten 
days,  at  certain  houses  in  the  lesr, 
were  called  in,  and  provisions  enough 
for  one  day's  oonsumotion,  were  put  up 
in  a  haversack.  With  diia  and  ena 
doak,  we  directed  a  Fortognese  lad— 
a  servant  of  Gnham-*to  follow  the 
5 
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bftttalfon,  upon  a  little  pony  which 
we  kept  chiefly  fbr  such  uses,  and  fi- 
nally, having:  renewed  our  directions^ 
Ae  one  to  &e  other,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  survivor  in  case  either 
of  us  should  fall,  we  lay  down. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  arose. 
Our  fires  had  all  humed  out,  there 
was  no  moon  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
stars  were  in  a  great  measure  obscured 
by  clouds ;  but  we  took  our  places  in- 
stinctively, and  in  profound  silence* 
On  these  occasions,  I  have  been  always 
struck  with  the  great  coolness  of  the 
women.  Tou  seldom  hear  a  single 
expression  of  alarm  escape  them  ;  in- 
deed, they  become,  probably  from  ha- 
bit, and  from  the  example  of  others, 
to  the  full  as  indifferent  to  danger  as 
dieir  husbands.  I  fear,  too,  that  the 
sort  of  life  which  they  lead,  after  they 
have  for  any  length  of  time  followed 
an  army  in  the  field,  sadly  nnsexes 
diem,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
sochr  a  word  for  tlieir  benefit,)  at 
least,  I  recollect  but  one  instance  in 
which  any  symptoms  of  real  sorrow 
were  shown,  even  by  those  whom  the 
fiite  of  a  battle  has  rendered  widows. 
Sixty  women  only  being  permitted  to 
accompany  a  battalion,  they  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  secure  of  obtaining 
as  many  husbands  as  they  may  choose ; 
and  hence,  few  widows  of  soldiers  con- 
ttnne  in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  any 
unreasonable  time ;  so  far,  indeed,  they 
are  a  highly  favoured  dass  of  fbmale 
aodety. 

The  column  being  formed,  and  the 
tents  and  baggage  so  disposed,  as  that, 
in  case  of  a  repulse,  they  might  be 
carried  to  the  rear  without  confusion 
or  delay,  the  word  was  given  to  march. 
As  our  route  layover  ground  extremely 
uneven,  we  moved  forward  for  a  while 
dowly,  and  with  caution ;  till,  having 
gained  the  high  road,  we  were  enabled 
to  quicken  our  pace.  We  proceeded  by 
it,  perhaps  a  mile,  till  tne  watch-fire 
df  a  Grerman  picquet  was  seen ;  when 
.  the  order  to  halt  being  passed  quietly 
from  rank  to  rank,  we  grounded  our 
oms,  and  sat  down  upon  the  green 
banks  by  the  road  side.  Here  we  were 
to  remain,  till  a  gun  on  our  left  should 
sound  the  signal  of  attack,  and  objects 
afaould  be  distinctly  visible. 

Men  are  very  difierently  afifected  at 
ASetetiX  times,  even  though  the  situ- 
ations in  which  they  may  be  cast  bear 
a  strong  affinity  to  one  another.  On 
thar  present  occasion,  for  example,  I 
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perfectly  recollect,  that  hardly  any 
feeling  of  seriousness  pervaded  my  own 
mind,  nor,  if  I  might  jud^e  from  ap- 
pearances, the  minds  of  those  around 
me.  Much  conversation,  on  the  con- 
trary, passed  an\png  us  in  whispers, 
but  it  was  all  of  as  light  a  character, 
as  if  the  business  in  which  we  weie 
tibout  to  engage  was  mere  amusement, 
and  not  that  kind  of  play  in  which 
men  stake  their  lives.  Anxiety  and 
restlessness,  indeed,  universally  pre- 
vailed. We  looked  to  the  east,  and 
watched  the  gradual  approach  of  dawn 
with  eager  interest ;  but  it  was  with 
that  degree  of  interest  which  sports- 
men feel  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
of  August,— or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
that  of  a  child  in  a  box  at  Covent- 
Grarden,  when  it  expects  every  moment 
to  see  the  stage-curtain  lifted.  Wc 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  begin  the 
fray,  but  we  were  quite  confident  of 
success. 

In  the  meanwhile,  such  dispositions 
were  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  appeared  to  require.  Three  com- 
panies, consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  were  detached,  under 
the  command  of  a  field-officer,  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  surprising,  if  possible, 
two  of  the  enemy  s  picquets,  which 
were  there  posted.  The  remaining  se- 
ven, forming  again  into  column,  aa 
day  broke,  extended  their  firont  so  ,a8 
to  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  ^ 
and  made  ready  to  rush  at  once,  in 
what  is  called  double  quick  time,  upon 
the  village.  That  it  was  strongly  bar- 
ricaded, and  filled  with  iFrench  in- 
fantry, we  were  quite  awsfre ;  but,  l^ 
making  our  firet  attack  a  rapid  one, 
we  calculated  on  readiing  the  barri- 
cade before  the  en^myphould  be'fully 
aware  of  the  mov&ient. 

We  stood,  'perhaps  half  an  hour, 
after  these  dispositions  were  effected, 
before  the  signal  ^as  given,  the  dawn 
gradually  brightening  over  the  whole 
of  the  sky.  Now  we  could  observe  that 
we  had  diverged  in  some  degree  from 
the  main  road,  and  occupied  with  our 
little  column  a  lane,  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides  by  high  hedges.  Presently  * 
we  were  able  to  remark  that  the  lane 
again  united  itself  with  the  road  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us ;.  then 
the  church  and  houses  of  the  village 
began  to  show  through  the  darkness, 
like  rocks,  or  mounds ;  by  and  by  the 
stubble  fields  immediately  around 
30 
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Goald  be  distinffuisbed  from  green 
meadows ;  tbeu  uiehedge*row8  which 
separated  one  field  from  another  be- 
came visible.  And  now  the  signal-gun 
was  fired.  It  was  immediately  repeat- 
ed  by  a  couple  of  nine- pounders,  which 
were  stationed  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
the  lane  where  we  stood;  and  tbe 
battle  began. 

The  three  detached  companies  did 
their  best  to  surprise  the  French  pic- 
quets,  but  without  success,  the  French 
troops  being  far  too  watchful  to  be 
easily  taken.  Tbey  drove  them  in, 
however,  in  gallant  style,  whilst  the 
little  column,  according  to  the  precon- 
certed plan,  pressed  forward.  In  the 
meantime,  toe  houses  and  barricade 
of  Uroque  were  thronged  with  defend- 
ers^  who  saluted  us  as  we  approached 
witii  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry, 
which,  however,  was  more  harmless 
than  might  have  been  expected.  A 
few  men  and  one  officer  fell,  the  lat- 
ter being  shot  throu^  the  heart.  He 
uttered  but  a  single  word — the  name 
of  his  favourite  comrade,  and  expired. 
On  our  part,  we  had  no  time  for  firing, 
hut  rushed  on  to  the  charge ;  whilst 
the  nine-pounders,  already  aUuded  to, 
cleared  the  barricade  with  grape  and 
cannister.  In  two  minutes  we  had 
reached  its  base  ;  in  an  instant  more 
ve  were  on  the  top  of  it ;  when  the 
enemy,  panic-strudc  at  tbe  celerity  of 
our  movements,  abandoned  their  de- 
fences and  fled.  We  followed  them 
through  the  street  of  the  place,  as  far 
as  its  extremity,  but,  having  been  pre- 
viously commanded  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther, we  halted  here,  and  they  escaped 
to  the  high  jprounds  beyond. 

The  position  now  attacked  was  that 
ilimous  one  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
than  which.  Lord  Wellington  himself 
has  said,  that  he  never  beheld  any 
more  formidable.  It  extended  for 
about  three  miles,  along  the  ridge  of 
a  rising  ground^  the  ascent  of  which 
was,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
thicJc  wood,  and  intersected  by  deep 
ditches.  In  addition  to  these  natum 
defences,  it  was  fortified  with  the  ut- 
most care>  Mareschal  Soult  having  be- 
gun to  throw  up  upon  it  redoubts  and 
breast-works,  even  before  our  army 
had  crossed  die  Bidaossa,  and  having 
devoted  the  whole  of  that  month  which 
we  had  spent  above  Andage,  in  com- 
pleting his  older  works  and  erecting 
new.  Towards  our  left,  indeed,  that 
is,  towards  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  the  direction  of  tbe  inillage  which 
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we  had  just  carried,  these  works  pre- 
sented so  commanding  an  appearance, 
that  our  gallant  leader  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  attempt  anv  serious  impnssioa 
upon  them  ;  and  hence,  having  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  Uroque,  we  were 
directed  to  attempt  nothing  farther, 
but  to  keep  it  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
make  from  time  to  time  a  demonstra- 
tion of  advancing.  This  was  done,  in 
order  to  deter  Soult  from  detaching 
any  of  his  corps  to  the  assistance  of  his 
len,  which  it  was  the  object  of  lynd 
Wellington  to  turn,  and  which,  after 
twelve  hours'  severe  fighting,  he  suc- 
ceeding in  turning. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  place 
of  its  defenders,  we  set  about  entrench- 
ing ourselves,  in  case  anv  attempt 
diould  be  made  to  retake  the  village. 
For  this  purpose,  we  tore  up  the  biff- 
ricade  erected  by  the  Frencbj  consist- 
ing of  casks  filled  with  earth,  manure, 
aim  rubbish,  and  rolling  them  down 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  we 
soon  threw  up  a  parapet  for  our  own 
defence.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean- 
while, began  to  collect  a  dense  mass 
of  in&ntry  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
opposite,  and,  turning  a  battery  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon  upon  us,  they 
swept  tbe  street  with  round  shot. 
These,  whizzing  along,  soon  caused 
the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  houses  to 
crumble  into  ruins ;  but  neither  they, 
nor  the  shells  which  from  time  to  time 
burst  about  us,  did  any  oonaiderable 
execution.  By  avoiding  conspicuous 
places,  indeed,  we  managed  to  keep 
well  out  of  reach ;  and  hence  thedu^ 
iniury  done  b v  the  cannonade  waa  that 
which  befell  tne  proprietors  of  houaes. 
We  found  in  tne  village  a  good  store 
of  brown  braid,  and  sevend  casks  of 
brandy.  The  latter  of  these  were  in- 
stantly knocked  on  tbe  head,  and  the 
spirits  poured  out  into  the  street,  as 
tne  only  means  of  hindering  our  men 
from  getting  drunk,  and  saving  our- 
selves from  a  defeat ;  but  the  umaer 
was  divided  amongst  them ;  and  even 
the  black  bread,  allowed  to  the  Yreodi 
soldiers,  was  a  treat  to  us,  because  we 
had  tasted  nothing  except  biscuits, 
and  these  none  of  the  most  fresh,  for 
the  last  three  months.  We  were  not, 
however,  allowed  much  time  to  regale 
ourselves. 

.  It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  enemy  had  as  vet  made  no  attack 
upon  us.  We  could  perceive,  indeed, 
from  the  glancing  of  bayonets  through 
the  woodm  front,  that  troopa  were  tbere 
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magteria^ ;  and  as  the  oountry  was 
well  adapted  for  skirmlaliing,  being  a 
good  deal  interaoeled  with  ditches^ 
hedges,  and  hollow  ways,  it  was  deem- 
ed  pmdent  to  send  ont  thifee  or  four 
companies  to  wateh  their  movements. 
Among  t^e  companies  thus  seat  out 
was  that  to  which  I  belonged.  Wfi 
took  a  direction  to  the  left  of  the  vtl-i 
1^^,  and  being  noticed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  were  immediately  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  round  shot  and  shells. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  tumbril  or  am-^ 
munition-waffgon  coming  up,  a  shell 
from  a  French  mortar  feU  upon  it ;  it 
eznloded,  and  two  unfortunate  ar- 
tillery*driyen,  who  chanced  to  be  sit- 
ting upon  it/  were  hurled  into  the 
air.  I  looked  at  them  for  a  mo« 
ment  after  they  fW.  One  was  quite 
dead,  and  dreadfully  nungled ;  the 
other  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  but  he 
was  alire,  and  groaned  heavily.  He 
lifted  his  head  as  we  passed,  and  wish- 
ed us  success.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards,  I  know  not,  but  there  ap« 
peared  little  chance  of  his  recovery. 

Having  gained  a  hollow  road,  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  village,  we 
found  ourselves  in  connexion  with  a 
line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  by 
Colonel  Halket  from  his  corps  of  light 
Germans,  and  in  some  degree  shelter- 
ed from  the  cannonade.  But  our  re- 
pose was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
enemy  having  collected  a  large  fbrce 
of  tiralleurs,  advanced,  with  loud 
ahouts  and  every  show  of  determina- 
tion. To  remain  where  we  were,  waa 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  ride  of  being 
cot  to  pieces  in' a  hollow  way,  the 
banks  of  which  were  higher  than  our 
heads,  and  perfectly  perpendicular; 
the  question  therefore  was,  should  we 
retire  or  advance?  Of  coarse,  the  former 
idea  was  not  entertained  for  a  moment 
We  clambered  up  the  face  of  the 
bank  with  some  oifficulty;  and,  re- 
plying to  the  shouto  of  the  French 
with  a  similar  species  of  music^  we 
pressed  on. 

When  I  looked  to  my  right  and  to 
my  left  at  this  moment,  I  was  delight- 
ed with  the  spectacle  which  that  glance 
presented.  For  the  benefit  of  your 
more  peaceable  readers,  I  may  as  well 
mention,  that  troops  sent  out  to  skir- 
mish, advance  or  retire  in  files ;  each 
file,  or  pair  of  men,  keeping  about  ten 
yards  from  the  files  on  both  sides  of 
them.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  be- 
held a  line  of  skirmishen,  extending 
nearly  a  mile  iivboth  Sections,  aU 


keeping  in  assort  of  irregular  order; 
and  all  firing,  independMtly  of  one 
another,  as  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
aim  prompted  each  of  tliem.  On  the 
side  of  the  French,  again,  all  was  ap- 
parent confusion ;  but  the  French  tiral- 
leurs are  by  no  means  in  disorder 
when  they  appeor  so.  Thev  are  ad- 
mirable skirmishers;  and  tney  gave 
our  people,  this  day,  a  good  deal  of 
emptovment,  before  thev  again  be- 
took themselves  to  the  haghts.  They 
did  not,  however,  succeed,  as  I  suspect 
was  their  design,  in  drawing  as  so  far 
from  the  village  as  to  expose  us  to  the 
fire  of  their  masked  batteries;  but 
having  fi)lIowed  them  across  a  few 
fields  only,  we  once  more  retired  to 
otnr  hollow  road. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  nu- 
merous solid  bodies  of  troops,  which 
kept  their  ground  along  the  enemy's 
line,  that  Uie  plan  of  Lonl  Welling- 
ton had  been  perfectly  succ^sful; 
and  that  no  force  had  lieen  sent  from 
the  right  of  Soult's  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  left.  The  cohtifhial  roar 
of  musketry  and  of  cannon,  which 
was  kept  up  in  that  direction,  proved, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  more  serious 
strug^e  was  going  on  there  than  any  to 
which  we  were  exposed.  It  was  no  rapid^ 
but  intermitting  rattle,  like  that  which  , 
we  and  our  opponents  from  time  to 
time  produced ;  but  an  unceasing  vol- 
ley, as  if  men  were  able  to  fire  without 
loading,  or  took  no  time  to  load.  At 
length  Soult  appeared  to  have  dis- 
covered that  he  had  little  to  dread 
upon  his  right.  About  three  o'clock^ 
we  could,  accordinaly,  observe  a  hea- 
vy column,  of  pernajM  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  beginning  its  march  to 
the  left ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  as 
as  if  to  cover  the  movement,  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  again  advanced. 
Again  we  met  them,  as  we  had  done 
before,  and  again  drove  them  in; 
when,  instead  of  falling  back  to  the 
hollow  way,  we  lay  down  behind  a 
hedge,  half-way  between  the  village 
and  the  base  of  their  position.  From 
this  they  made  several  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge us,  but  without  effect,  and  here 
we  remained  till  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

The  sun  had  set  about  an  hour, 
when  the  troops  in  advance  were  every- 
where recallea ;  and  I  and  my  com. 
n ions  returned  to  the  village*  Upon 
re  found  that  the  enemy  still  loept 
up  an  occanonal  fire  of  cannon ;  and 
hence,  that  the  houses,  which  were  ex- 
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tramely  thin^  ftimidied  no  saffident 
shelter  for  the  troopB.  It  was  accord- 
ingly  determined  to  caotcm  the  corps, 
£oT  toe  night,  iu  the  church,  the  walls 
of  that  huil^mg  heing  oi  more  solid 
materials,  and  proof  against  the  vio- 
lence of  at  least  field  artillery.  Thi- 
ther, therefore,  we  all  repaired,  and 
heve  I  had  the  satisfactbn  to  find  that 
our  Portuguese  follower  had  arrived 
before  us,  so  that  a  comfortable  meal 
was  prepared.  Provisions  and  grog 
were  likewiBe  issued  out  to  the  men, 
and  all  was  now  joUitv  and  mirth. 

The  spectacle  whicn  the  interior  of 
the  church  of  Uroque  presented  this 
night,  was  one  which  the  pious  foun- 
der of  this  fabric  probably  never  cal- 
culated upon  its  presenting.  Along 
the  two  side  aisles,  the  arms  of  the 
battalion  were  piled,  whilst  the  men 
themselves  occupied  the  centre  able. 
In  the  pulpit  was  placed  the  large 
^bmm  and  other  musical  instruments, 
whilst  a  party  of  officers  took  posses- 
sion of  a  gallery  erected  at  the  lower 
cxtremitv  of  the  building.  For  our 
own  parts,  Graham  and  myself  assert* 
ed  a  claim  to  the  space  around  the 
altar,  which,  in,  an  English  church, 
is  generally  railed  iu,  but  which,  in 
foreign  churches,  is  distinguished 
fiom  the  rest  of  the  chancel  only  by 
its  elevation.  Here  we  spread  out 
our  cold  salt  beef,  our  brown  bread. 
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our  cheese,  and  our  giog;  and  hen 
we  eat  and  dnmk,  ib  tliat  state  of  ex« 
dted  feeling  whidi  attends  every  man 
who  has  gone  safoly  through  the  perils 
of  such  a  day. 

Nor  was  the  wild  natore  of  the 
spectacle  around  us  diminished  by  the 
gloomy  and  wavering  light,  which 
thirty  or  forty  small  rosin  takers  cast 
over  it.  Of  these,  two  or  three  stood 
beside  us,  upon  the  altar,  whilst  the 
rest  were  scattered  abont,  by  ones  and 
twos,  in  di&rent  places,  leaving  every 
interval  in  a  sort  of  shade,  which  save 
a  wider  scope  to  the  imagination  Uian 
to  the  senses.  Then  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation, too^  the  frequent  laugh  and 
joke,  and,  by  and  bv,  the  song,  as  the 
grog  began  to  circulate,  all  these  com- 
bined to  produce  a  scene  too  striking 
to  be  soon  forgotten. 

As  time  pa»ed  on,  all  these  sounds 
became  gradually  more  and  more  faint. 
The  soldiers,  wearied  with  their  day's 
work,  dropped  asleep,  one  after  aiM>* 
ther,  and  I,  bavinff  watched  them  for 
a  while,  BtretchecT  out  like  ao  many 
corpses  upon  the  paved  floor  of  the 
church,  wrapped  my  doak  round  me, 
and  prepared  to  follow  their  example. 
I  laid  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  though  the  marble  was  not  more 
soft  than  marble  usually  is,  I  slept  u 
soundly  upon  it  as  if  it  nad  been  a  bed 
of  down. 


VALSNTINB. 

My  love  was  born  on  British  ground. 
The  fairest  lass  that  e'er  was  found ; 
Of  Beauty's  train  she  leads  the  van. 
The  sweet  enchantress  Mary  Anne. 
I'll  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
I'll  love  my  pretty  Mary  Anne : 
There's  not  a  French  or  Englishman, 
But  sighs  for  my  sweet  Mary  Anne. 

With  fairy  step  and  dulcet  lay. 
She  danced  ana  sung  my  heart  away ; — 
Of  Pleasure's  train  she  leads  the  van. 
The  laughter-loving  Mary  Anne. 
Ill  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
111  love  ray  pretty  Mary  Anne : 
Take,  foolish  Fortune,  all  you  can. 
But  leave  me  my  sweet  Mary  Anne. 

A  wreath  of  fairest  flowers  111  twine. 
To  deck  my  lovely  valentine. 
For  in  my  heart  she  leads  the  van. 
The  love-inspiring  Msry  Anne. 
I'll  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
I'll  love  my  pretty  Mary  Ani^e ; 
And  may  I  soon  her  vows  trepan. 
And  wed  with  my  sweet  Mary  Anne. 


Tubruary  14,  1H2^. 


S.  M.  C, 
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I  BATB  not  time  to  write  a  fbrmsl 
letter  on  this  Blue  and  Yellow^  bnt 
you,  Mr  Secretary  MulMon,  may  do  so 
if  yon  please,  and  make  nse  of  these, 
my  joltanda,  if  joa  And  anything 
vortii  yoor  while  m  them. 

A  poor  Number  upon  the  whole, 
Mullion.  No  literature  but  this  ex- 
quisite drivel  on  Tom  CampbeU's  al- 
xeady  forgotten  piece  of  imoecility— 
«fteliieodric  Well,  the  Small  Known 
majr  doubt  what  I  say  if  he  likes,  but 
I  give  him  my  honour  he  is  in  his  dot- 
age. I  am  quite  certain  there  is  not 
one  periodical  work  now  in  existence 
that  covld  glory  inamore  perjfectspo- 
dmen  of  havers  than  this.  I  do  not 
olgect  to  Jeflkev's  clawing  bis  brother 
Whig  and  brother  Editor,  who  so  re- 
gularly daws  him  in  his  NewMontii- 
ly— not  at  all.  This  is  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  quite  proper ;  but  there 
should  be  some  measure  in  the  best 
tfaiDgs,  and  eerti  denique  fines.  The 
whole  world  has  decided  that  Theod- 
ric  is  a  weak,  silty,  puerile,  ineffective, 
uxumaginative,  unreadable  screed  of 
trash — containing  about  twenty  or 
thirty  beautiful  verses — and  here  is 
Jeffrey,  gravelv  clapping  the  trumpet 
to  his  lij^i  and  blowing  a  Pcan,  such 
as  might  have  served  a  new  Comus, 
or  Gxav's  Elegy,  or  Parasina.  This 
is  really  poor  work,  Mr  Jeffrey.  I 
pity  you  from  my  soul.  You  that 
used  to  be  such  a  sharp  little  iellow  ! 
Have  you  forsworn  champagne  altoge^ 
tiier,  and  taken  to  pap  and  posset?  So 
it  seems. 

Is  it  really  possible  that,  from  your 
once  quick  and  pointed  pen,  these  slow 
effusions  of  fatuity  were  laboriously 
distilled  ?  Was  it  you,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
that  really  uttered  these  words? — 
*'  Your  true  drudges  are  the  quickest 
and  most  regular  with  their  publica- 
tions." Ergo,  Homer,  who  has  writ- 
ten two  poems  of  t^f^eoty-four  books 
each,  besides  an  immeositymore  which 
have  beeu  lost,  and  who  evidently  had 
a  great  deal  besides  to  do  in  his  life, 
was  a  true  drudge.  Aristotle,  whose 
works  are  innumerable,  was  ditto. 
Ditto,  Cervantes.  Ditto,  Sophocles, 
Eoripides,  Menander.  Ditto^  Goethe. 
Ditt'3,  the  Author  of  Waverley.  Ditto, 
Sh^speare,  whose  plays  must  have 
been  writton  three  or  four  a-year,  as 


long  as  he  wrote.  Ditto,  Miltoo,  jnuw 
tienlariy  from  1667,  to  1674,  in  which 
space,  besides  prose  works,  he  publish* 
ed  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Rmdned^ 
Samson  Agonistes,  the  worst  of  which 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  Ritter  Bam. 
Ditto,  Voltaire.  Ditto,  Michael  An- 
gelo.    Ditto,  Raphael,  &e.  &c  &c. 

But  why  go  so  far  back,  or  abroad, 
for  examples?  Have  not  yon  been  for 
twenty  years  giving  the  world  a  Blue 
and  Yellow  i)er  quarter  ?  Have  you 
not  been  making  fine  sneeches  on  all 
manner  of  matters  all  tnis  time,  too? 
What  a  drudge  of  drudges  you  must 
be !  I  give  you  up. 

Was  it  you,  my  dear  fellow,  was  it 
your  own  self,  really,  that  vnote  that 
narsgraph  abusing  Southey  as  a  hire- 
ling poet,  and  extolling  Campbell's  as 
*'  an  unbought  muse  ?  My  dear  little 
man,  are  you  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
Southey  nas  only  a  hundred  a->year 
and  a  butt  of  sherry,  and  has  enjoyed 
this  only  for  a  few  riiort  years,  wlnle, 
per  contra,  your  unbought  muse  is, 
md  has  been  for  twenty  good  twelve- 
months, in  the  regular  receipt  of  L.900 
— a  pension — a  good,  sohd,  honest 
pension  of  L.900  per  annum  ?  I  fear 
your  faculties  are  in  a  sad  stato. — ^Take 
a  jaunt,  my  friend ;  cut  both  Blue  and 
Yclfow  and  Parliament  House,  for  a 
few  months,  and  see  whether  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  leisure,  have  no  power 
to  restore  something  of  an  intellect 
which,  if  never  powerful,  vras  not  al- 
ways pitiable.  You  have  been  over- 
working yourself,  I  suspect,  and  your 
mind  may  give  way,  which  I  think  of 
vrith  uneasiness.  Do  simt  your  books 
and  learn  fencing,  or  quadrilles,  or  ri- 
ding—anything but  the  shop  for  you 
in  your  present  state. 

You  ^*  enter  a  caveat,"  I  see, 
against  people's  supposing  that  Camp- 
bell ''  has  been  labouring  all  this 
while  (since  Gertrude)  at  nothinff  but 
what  he  has  now  produced."  This  is 
surely  another  sore  drivel.  Everybody 
that  knows  anything  of  the  litesaiy 
world  knows  quite  as  well  as  yourself, 
that  Campbell  has  been  doing  a  vsiie- 
ty  of  other  fine  things  within  these 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  besides  his 
Reullura,  and  Bam,  and  so  forth.  The 
Lectures  on  Poeury,  my  dear  friend, 
the  Specimens  of  Engliah  Poets,  tne 
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whole  small  prints  and  a  little  of  the 
laii^  print,  or  the  New  Monthly  Ma< 
pane— h^dea  innumeraUe  artidea 
m  Brewster's  £ncyclopiedia,  and  Mac« 
vey's  Supplement,  and  your  own  Re- 
view—  and  occasional  pamphlet8.r^ 
Good  heavens,  Mr  Jeffrey,  do  yon 
really  imagine  that  all  the  world  can 
he  apt  to  consider  all  these  fine  thin^ 
as  nothing!  Come,  come,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  hut  a  halt.  This '' fine 
animal"  must  absolutely  he  turned  out 
to  grass  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Off 
wiui  his  shoes  instanter,  my  dear  CoUf 
stable.  If  you  doubt  my  judgment, 
ask  Wordsworth. 

Art.  II.  Pillaged  from  the  West- 
minster,  P.  305,  it  is  evidently  in- 
sinuAted  that  the  story  of  Comte 
D'Avaux  is  true.  Now,  it  rests  solely 
on  the  testimony  of  a  blackguard  who 
boasted  of.  women's  favours.  Turn  to 
p.  311,  and  youfind  the  DucdeLauzun  ^ 
Btigmatiied  as  a  base  wretch,  unwor- 
tliy  of  credit^for  this  same  conduct. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  autho- 
rity is  sufficient  to  blot  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  women 
who  filled  A  throne ;  but  that  the  same 
spedea  of  testimony  must  be  rejected 
when  it  a£&cts  the  demirep  mothers  of 
some  of  our  Whig  patriots. 

In  two  points  of  view,  this  is  a  most 
blackguard  article.  The  base  sneer  at 
all  k&gs,  courts,  and  nobles,  which 
nms  throughout,  is  sufficiently  percep- 
tible, and  utterly  contemptible,  ^he 
eoBtraoU  areFiLTHvand  oBscsvBin  the 
highest  degree.  This  Number  cannot 
lie  on  a  drawing-room  table.  Harriett 
Wilson's  book  is  perfect  purity  oom- 
pased  to  this  mass  of  vile,  unnatu- 
BAL  POLLUTION.  Nothing  can  ex- 
cuse the  editor  of  a  work  like  this, 
Ytho  sufiers  his  pages  to  be  rendered  so 
entirely  unfit  virginibus  pueriique.  It 
would  not  be  a  bit  worse  to  review  and 
give  specimens  of  Lauzun,  or  Louvet, 
or  Cleland,  or  Cassanova!  O,  Mr  Jef- 
frey 1  And  the  atrocity  is  perpetrated 
with  a  gay  aur,  tool  quite  a  lively, 
humorous^  joyous  article !  This  is  a 
beastly  article.  If  the  modem  Pyg- 
malion could  be  suspected  of  reading^ 
French,  I  should  have  had  no  hesita*« 
tion  in  ascribing  this  abomination  to 
the  same  pen  that  has  already  been 
dunned  to  eternal  infamy  by  the  Li- 
BSR  Amoris.  Depend  on  it,  Mr  Jef- 
fiey,  depend  on  it,  you  will  find  this 
the  most  rumoug  experiment  you  ever 
played  o£    I  bet  you  any  odds  that 


this  one  article  strikes  more  8alMcri« 
hers  ofi^your  list,  than  any  one  artide 
you  ever  published.  Blush  de^  is 
scarlet,  sir,  and  remember  henoetorth 
that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  not  a 
very  young  one  neither.  I  would  ra- 
ther— I  speak  solemn  truth,  I  asswe 
you,  sir— <I  would  rather  sacrifioe  every 
shilling  I  am  worth  in  thia  world, 
than  see  my  sister  reading  that  artide, 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  brother 
had  sanctioned  its  publication.  I  don't 
pretend  to  undersund  other  people's 
feelings,  but  these  are  mine.  It  would 
give  me  sincere  pleaaure  to  be  assured 
that  you  did  not  correct  the  proofs  of 
this  execrable  thing— and,  if  you  can 
say  so,  I  beg  you  wilL 

The  thini  article,  on  Haslewood 
School,  ia  written  in  a  ^poodsmrit ;  let 
me  add,  an  altesed  spint  Thia  is  not 
by  the  hand  that  foimeriy  waa  lift^ 
up  against  Oxford,  and  waged  war  on 
the  public  schools  of  Enpsnd ;  that 
found  notlung  in  classical  leaniing  but 
longs  and  shorts ;  that  waa  so  anxkraa 
fi)r  knowledge  of  things  aa  contradu- 
tinctive  to  words ;  or,  if  it  be,  that 
hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  copy  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
Ae  pleasure  is  not  diminiahed  by  its 
being  only  a  repetition  of  what  icv  have 
said  a  thousand  times. 

**  As  to  mteUeetual  culture,  again,  it  goes 
this  length—that  aU  that  is  really  worth 
oaring  about  in  early  education  being  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  lacttlties,  it  is  no 
great  matter  in  the  acquisition  of  what 
kinds  of  knowledge,  they  are  so  exer- 
cised ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  whiJe 
to  dispute  about  the  relative  value  and 
utility  of  any  one  study  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed among  rational  men,  aa  compared  with 
any  other.  Systems  of  education*  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  can  be  of 
use  only  to  ordinary  minds,  and  in  ordi- 
nary situations :  For,  not  only  will  genius 
always  develope  itself,  but  wherever 
strong  motives  exist  for  the  cultivation  of 
ahy  branch  of  knowledge,  it  will  infiUlibty 
be  cultivated,— and  that  whether  this 
motive  consist  in  a  peculiar  natural  pro- 
pennty  for  the  study,  or  in  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  has  made  it  a 
requisite  for  professional  advancemcBt, 
or  a  necessary  tool  for  the  work  of  ambi- 
tion, cupidity,  or  any  other  strong  pas- 
sion. These  motives,  however,  can  soaree- 
ly  have  much  force  in  very  early  hie; 
and  if  there  be  an  habitnal  coarse  of  edu- 
cation established  in  any  country,  it  must 
obviously  be  independent  of  audi  conai- 
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dgwitianii.  Mow»  after  reading  and  wri- 
ting, about  llie  pfacedeocy  of  which  i»- 
tional  men  will  ml  diepiite»  we  proleaa  to 
liold  it  as  a  matter  of  gieat  indUTereiice 
to  what  branch  of  study  the  attention  of 
boys  is  primarily  directed,— and  think 
Greek  and  Latin  really  as  good  as  any- 
thing else. 

« It  is  very  true  that  the  knowledge  of 
those  languages  is  not  of  itself  indispen- 
sable, or  very  certainly  useful  for  most  of 
the  important  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of 
life ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  more  than 
half  of  those  whose  chief  occupation  they 
form  for  five  or  six  years,  never  acquire 
any  comfortable  use  of  them,  and  have 
apparently  but  little  pleasure  or  profit 
firora  the  knowledge  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  acquire.  But  then,  in  the  course 
of  these  laborious  and  apparently  unpros- 
peroua  attempts,  they  have  almost  in&l- 
libly  acqmred  those  habits  of  spontanea 
ooa  and  eontinned  attention-M>f  metho- 
dieal  observation  and  memory^— of  ab- 
■tractiim  and  generalisation,  and  even,  in 
nome  degree^  of  taste,  judgment,  and  in- 
Ywntion,  which  are  not  only  uaeftal,  but, 
IB  veali^,  indispenaaUe  for  any  serious 
oocnpation— and  that,  in  all  probability, 
as  easily  and  qoiek^  as  they  ooold  have 
been  acquired  by  any  other  course  of  ap- 
plication. It  is  plain,  however,  that  it  is 
in  the  acquisition  of  these  habits  that  the 
main  bcnieAt  of  education  consists ;  and 
whatever  teaches  them  most  effeclpally, 
is  the  best  course  of  education. 

*  Without  entering  at  all  into  the  idle 
dispute  as  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of 
classical  learning  in  general,  it  is  but  fair 
to  state,  that  it  can  never  be  justly  con- 
sidered  as  limited  to  the  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, but  necessarily  imports  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  deal  of  historical  and 
geographical  knowledge,  and  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  eloquence,  reasoning, 
and  anecdote,  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  It  is  quite  absurd,  too,  to 
Huppose  that,  in  any  modem  scheme  of 
education,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
etehmvefy  directed  to  the  study  of  those 
languages,  or  that  there  is  not,  in  reality^ 
time  enough  for  the  simultaneous  acqui- 
sition of  any  other  aeoompUshment. 
There  is  no  seminary,  we  believe,  in  these 
kingdoms^  public  or  private,  where  the 
ckuneal  tongues  now  possess  any  such 
monopoly ;  imd  it  is  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  they  are  almost  always  coigoined 
with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  Fcencht  ma- 
thematics, and  drawing,  and  geneially 
with  some  history,  natural  philoeophy, 
and  metaphysics,  or  theology,  besides  a 


soflkient  institutfon  in  the  aceompliab* 
ments  of  daneuig^  horsemanship,  fencing! 
and  other  gymnastics.  There  is  time 
enough,  we  find,  for  making  a  reasonable 
proficiency  in  all  those  studies^  laqguagee 
included,  between  that  period  of  life 
when  mere  play  begins  to  become  iric<» 
some  to  the  expanding  intellect,  and  the 
period  when  the  task  of  instruction  and 
the  duty  of  superinteodance  can  be  safe* 
ly  brought  to  a  close.  For  those  who  are 
not  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence  by 
bodily  labour  as  soon  as  their  physical 
strength  is  at  all  matured,  it  is  plainly 
expedient  that  all  this  interval  ahcHild  be 
devoted  to  tbe  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  rather  of  good  intellectual  habits  and 
exercises-^nd  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us,  that  any  occupation  which  led  to  that 
cultivation  of  such  habtti^  was  tiearly  an 
good  as  any  other;  and  that  the  choicn 
might  safely  be  left  either  to  the  restleae-^ 
ness  of  the  present,  or  the  wiadom  of  the 
last  generation. 

«  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages^  ae 
now  conducted  in  ail  good  schools^  seems 
to  us  quite  as  fit  to  exercise  the  attention^ 
the  memory,  and  the  powers  of  analysis^ 
combination,  and  taste,  as  any  other 
study  that  can  be  suggested.  In  itsd^ 
indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  enCw 
tied  to  a  preference  over  many  other 
studies.  But  so  long  as  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  these  tongues  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  badge  of  a  liberal  education, 
we  apprehend  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  pee-  ^ 
ference.  The  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  ie 
not  in  those  who  originally  planned,  or 
now  persist  in  that  jDode  of  education, 
but  in  the  body  of  intelligent  society^ 
which  requires  from  all  well-bred  persons 
a  knowledge  which  no  other  education 
can  supply.  In  this  sense,  no  knowledge 
is  so  truly  useful  and  indispensable  as 
that  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  since,  without 
it,  a  man  can  scarcely  take  his  pbu»  in 
the  ranks  of  polite  and  intelligent  socle-, 
ty,  or,  at  least,  must  be  continually  ex., 
posed  to  mortifications  of  the  most  awk- 
ward description.  Accompanied  and  di. 
versified  as  the  classical  training  of  our 
youth  now  is  with  so  many  other  pur- 
suits, what  is  there,  we  would  ask,  that 
we  oottld  substitute  for  it  with  advantage 
as  the  stifle  of  the  complex  education  ? 
Would  it  really  do  any  good  to  leave  out 
our  grammars  and  dictionaries^  and  teach 
boys  of  thirteen  to  parrot  over  the  names- 
of  planto  or  minerals— or  to  go  through 
the  foppery  of  landsurv^ing  or  astrono- 
mical obaMvation  ?  Is  it  at  ail  more  like- 
ly thatagreater  part  of  boya  so  educated 
would  turn  put  bot^nista  and  geok^sts^ 
than  our  schools  now  turn  out  of  Greek 
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fiidiolan?  Wonld  tbeir  knowledge  he 
more  likely  to  fall  in  with  their  after  oo* 
cupations  in  life  ?  Would  it  be  half  so 
producible  in  society?  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  likely  to  make  them  awkward 
Irom  the  feeling  of  its  uselessness,  or 
conceited  from  a  notion  of  its  rarity? 
Andy  is  it  not  true,  on  the  whole,  that 
most  of  those  acquisitions,  depending,  in 
great  part,  on  mere  memory  or  manual 
dexterity,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  give  less 
exercise  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
cultivate  less  effectuaUy  those  habits  that 
lead  to  their  social  development,  than  the 
old,  monkish,  traditionary  study  of  the 
classics,  which  the  Ckrestomaths  of  the 
present  day  hold  in  so  slender  reverence  ? 
We  have  no  sort  of  horror  at  innovation, 
and  rather  like  trying  experiments:— 
But  we  have  a  considerable  distrust  of 
all  who  pretend  to  make  discoveries  in 
morals  and  education.  We  suspect  ve- 
hemently that  the  faculties  will  develope 
themselves,  with  nearly  equal  rapidity  and 
sureness,  under  any  rational  system  of 
training  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  and 
are  very  much  tempted  to  believe,  that  all 
the  real  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  educatwn  amount  only  to  this, 
not  tJiait  the  boys  become  sooner  men,  or 
wiser  men,  but  that  they  have  more  play, 
or  less  useless  suffering,  in  the  course  of 
the  tnuiBitiOD.'* 

Now  this  19  perfectly  true,  and  some- 
thing  more  than  a  month  old^  for  we 
have  been  saying  it  these  seven  years, 
and  before  we  knew  the  use  of  a  pen, 
it  had  been  said  by  thousands  before 
us.  Nevertheless,  people  are  never 
too  old  to  mend,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  the  Whig  education- people  oppo- 
sing the  gimcracks  of  Jerry  Bentham 
and  Co.  With  respect  to  this  parti- 
cular project  of  Hazlewood  Sdiool,  I 
know  nothing,  and  therefore  am  un- 
willing to  speak  of  it.  There  appears 
to  me  some  quackery  in  Autardhs,  and 
defectors,  and  Franks^  and  Veteran 
Franks^I  say  there  appears,  for  these 
things  may  be  very  well  adapted  for 
boys,  who  have  a  great  propensity  to 
mimic  legislatioD,  and  playing  at  law- 
yers or  soldiers.  I  should  be  &xrrj 
that  any  observations  of  mine  should 
hurt  the  feelings  of  such  evidently 
aealous  and  inmistrions  men  as  the 
Qonducton  of  this  esublishment,  and 
I  wish  them  evwy  snooess,  if  for  no 
other  reaacm,  vet  for  the  kindness  and* 
aflfeetion  which  ihcy  display  to  the  ptfe- 
oooB  charge  committed  to  their  care. 


With  raqpect  to  ednoalion  in  Me* 
ral^  there  is  tme  reauA  I  wi3i  to 
make^  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  it 
fully  insisted  upon.  Corporal  punish- 
ment seems  to  be  universally  decried, 
and  other  inventions  for  stimulating 
the  pride  and  industry  of  the  pupils 
resorted  to.  Sincerely  would  I  be  de- 
lighted if  anything  could  tend  to  strew 
flowers^  or -to  remove  thorns,  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  education;  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  always  fear. 
Flagellation^  if  &irly  distributed^  and 
not  carried  to  a  brutdi  pitch,  has  never, 
that  I  know  of,  produced  many  had 
moral  effects.  The  pupil,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  hates  the  pedagogue  who 
operated,  yet,  I  think,  from  what  ol^ 
sezvationsi  could  make,  it  was  not 
for  the  beating,  but  for  some  unfair- 
ness or  oppression  in  inflicting  it.  In 
after  life,  you  will  see  the  hoys  retain- 
ing a  kindly  affection  for,  and  colti-' 
vating  friendly  intercoume  widi,  tbeir 
old  hctor.  Now,  substitute  ennila- 
tion  exclusively  as  the  stimulus,  and 
you  run  a  sad  chance  of  sovring  with 
It  all  theseeds  of  the  most  paltry  pas- 
sions—envy, jealousy,  hatred,  and 
all  uncharitableness.  I  have  known 
school  enmities,  originating  in  this 
source,  to  continue  all  through  Hfe. 
Poor,  indeed,  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  when  accompanied  with 
this  Pandora-like  boon.  I  throw  out 
this  hint  for  the  rumination  of  those 
who  have  more  experience  in  this  line 
than  I  have.  I  shall  speak  for  myself, 
and  answer  for  it,  that  I  was  driven 
into  lesLrniagformidineJiisiis,  and  look, 
even  at  this  distance  oftime,  on  all  my 
school-mates  or  fellow-sufi^'ers  under 
an  unavoidable  infliction,  for  whidi 
we,  taking  for  granted  Uiat  such  things 
should  be,  were  no  more  angry  with 
the  dominie  than  we  were  with  the 
thunder- doud  which  soused  us  on  the 
hills.  Spite  of  his  ferule,  he  was  a 
kind-hearted,  gray-haired  man  of  g^. 
Many  a  glass  of  toddy  I  took  with 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
a  grewsome  face  I  had  on  when  I  fid- 
lowed  him  to  the  grave.  I  cannot 
think  of  him,  and  tiie  times  I  spent 
with  him,  even  now,  without  emotion. 
*^  And  I  asked.  The  days  of  my  youth, 
where  are  they?  And  Edio  answered. 
Where  are  they?" 

Bho!  this  is  nothing  to  my  tadc. 
Seventms  a  nos  mofdons.     Tht  state 
of  Ashantee.— Art.  V.  1! ! 
S 
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We  have  next  the  tntenainable 
«{iiettiott  of  Ireland — ^bore  most  hy- 
perboraan !  as  Tom  Moore  calls  it 
[[Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  pull  joxl 
neck  and  ahonlders  through  the  topics 
of  emancipation.]] — ^in  the  shape  of  a 
long  and  dreary  Session-paper. 

I  have  not  patience  with  the  ge- 
neral MHiig  tone  on  the  question. 
This  article  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 
unfair  reasoning.  It  begins  by  talk- 
ing *of  the  mi^vemment  of  Ireland 
-Hof  the  penal  code— of  the  tenden* 
ey  of  each  oppression  to  generate 
disoontenty  ana  then  accuses  vs  of 
stupidity  and  bigotry  in  continuing 
tiiis  system,  and  asks  indignantly, 
whether  we  ought  not  to  be  abashed 
and  adiamed.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  shame  in  the  party  making 
die  demand,  they  ought  to  blush  up 
to  the  ears  for  their  impudence  in  ask- 
ing it  Why,  sir,  as  you  bsYe  said  a 
hundred  times  before,  it  was  they 
themselves  who  enacted  all  the  atro- 
cities of  which  they  complain,  and  we 
it- is  who  are  endeaTOuring  to  remedy 
the  posture  in  which  they  nave  placed 
us.  No  one  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  their  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  in- 
terest now  is  stimulated  by  a  hope  that 
Catholic  aaeendaney  in  Ireland— the 
thing  for  winch  the  Romish  priest- 
hood and  agitators  of  that  island,  have 
long  been  using  every  energy— will 
hurt  the  Church  establishment  of 
En^and.  That,  and  that  only,  is  the 
hut  which  such  people  as  the  £din- 
boxgh  Reviewers  aim  at. 

Important  alterations  are  taking 
^ace  every  daj  in  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  question.  I  agree  with  the 
Reviewers  in  their  contemptuous 
diaracter  (p.  S67)  of  the  junta  who 
have  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
Catholic  Association  in  Irehnd;  yet 
the  party  to  which  Mr  Jeffirey  and 
Co.  belong  have  been  straining  every 
efibrt  of  lungs  and  wit  in  Parliament 
to  defend  the  outrageous  proceedings, 
and  the  diabolical  ferocity  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bodv.  Thar  lungs  and 
wit  have  been  tasLed  in  vain ;  and  it 
ia  doomed  to  destruction.  That  vent 
of  sedition  and  insolence  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  perhaps  the  demonstration 
of  strength  will  show  the  Renters,  that 
flovemroent  is  neither  to  be  bullied  by 
3ie  big  words,  nor  humbugged  by  the 
fulsome  declarations  of  loyalty,  which 
were  alternately  used  in  the  DuUin 
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PHrliament  If  this  be  the  case,  iris 
so  much  the  better.  It  ought  never 
for  a  moment  to  be  permitted  to  the  ca- 
naille of  Ireland  to  think  themselves 
able  to  browbeat  Engknd.  Let  us  re- 
collect, that  this  people,  of  whose  bra- 
very, gallantry,  high-spuit,  Ike  w« 
have  heard  so  much,  were,  from  the 
defeat  of  James  in  Ireland,  until^  it 
pleased  a  Protestant  Parliament  to  re- 
lax the  code,  under  a  real  subjection, 
to  which  tbey  submitted  in  silence, 
reserving  all  their  wrath,  noise^  and 
damour,  for  a  period  when  they  could 
vent  them  against  their  benefactors, 
who  gave  them  the  power.  Let  us  re- 
collect, that  in  the  reign  of  the  fint 
two  Georges  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  trampled  upon,  oppressed,  in- 
sulted, lay  quiet,  and  made  use  only 
of  the  removal  of  insult  and  oppression 
to  beard,  abuse,  and  proclaim  their 
hatred  of  the  Protestants— of  the  gene- 
ration to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  the  removal.  Reforeusof  theparty 
that  has  relieved  them,  they  stand 
in  the  threatening  posture  which  they 
would  not  have  dared  assume  befoie 
those  who  really  enacted  the  laws  to 
keep  them  down.  They  trembled  be- 
fore Oliver  Cromwell,— they  shook  be- 
fore the  horsewhips  of  the  wliig  gen- 
tlemen of  the  days  of  the  two  first  Ha- 
noverian princes, — they  crouched  in 
acquiescence  before  the  judg^  who 
told  them  that  the  existence  of  a  Pa* 
pist  was  not  realized  in  Ireland ; 
and  now  they  stand  up,  in  turkey- 
cock  importance,  to  gobble  defiance  io 
the  unheard-of  persecutions  inflicted 
by  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr  Peel.  As  long  as 
this  spirit  edsts,  so  long  emancipation 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  If  granted, 
it  will  be  abused.  You  will  only  have 
to  shift  the  war  on  other  quarters,  but 
a  war  it  will  remain  stilL 

A  correspondent  of  yours  has  put 
this  excellently  in  one  of  your  last 
numbers,  and  tnecefore  I  abstain  from. 
saying  poorly  what  he  has  said  well* 
When  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  assume  a  moral  attitude,  and 
not  a  physical  on^when  they  will 
give  over  telling  lies  about  7,000,000 
of  population  ready  to  oppose  us,  and 
cease  vapouring  or  hinting  of  the  dan- 
gers of  French  connexion,— dangers 
which,  I  own,  I  despise,  though  many> 
intelligent  people  see  the  thinff  in  a 
different  light,  but  which,  wfaetbsr 
despising  or  not,  I  should  scors  tor  , 
3P 
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make  the  ground  of  conceaaions  to  be 
wrung  from  justice^  not  wrung  from 
feaT^-*when  they  can  prove  to  ua  that 
they  will  aubmit  to  the  religion  of  the 
atate»  in  conaideration  of  their  own  de- 
mands being  granted,  and  their  own 
worahip  protected  ip  all  its  riffhta, — 
then  they  must  be  emancipated ;  and, 
had  I  a  vote  on  the  occasion^  it  would 
be  dbeerfully  at  their  service^ — ^but 
not* a  moment  before. 
'  Of  aome  of  the  details  in  this  re* 
Ttew  I  give  a  cordial  approbation. 
Such  aa  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant^  aubatituting  for  it 
general  government  from  the  Cabinet 
in  London,  and  local  government  by 
Lord  Lieutenanta  in  the  Irish  ooun- 
tiea,— H>f  regulations  to  put  an  end  to. 
the  ruinoua  aubdivisiona  of  land,  (but 
what  will  your  brother  economists 
aay  to  thia  interference  in  the  contracts 
of  dispoaal  of  property  between  man 
and  man,  Mr  Reviewer  ?) — of  the 
putting  an  end  to  all  auch  thinga  aa 
protecting  duties  between  England 
and  Ireland,  and  aome  othera.  Other 
poaitiona,  no  doubt,  I  diEer  from,  but 
do  not  wish  to  make  my  letter  too 
lona;  by  going  over  minute  detaila.  I 
sfaAU  mention  theae  propoaala  aa  brief* 
ly  aa  I  can. 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  church 
establishment  of  Ireland,  to  one  arch- 
bishop and  four  biahops,  ia  recom- 
mended, with  a  proportionally  thin 
staff  of  clergy.  If  I  had  nothing  dae 
to  say  against  thia,  I  ahould  at  once 
aay  that  it  ia  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Union,— of  the  Parliamentary 
eompact  between  the  countriea  in 
1800.  Bedd^a  which  I  ahould  aay, 
that  by  ao  doing  you  withdraw  the 
beat  and  most  yaluable  country  gen- 
tlemen from  the  land,  leaving  no  ma- 
teriala  to  aupply  the  place ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  whole  argument  being 
bottomed  on  false  returns  and  calcula- 
tions of  number,  is,  even  taking  these 
things  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  a  privilege  I  will  not  concede 
to  any  antagonist,  quite  valueless  in 
its  general  application,  at  least  to  the 
extent  here  carried. 

S.  Whatever  measure  John  Wilson 
Croker  of  the  Admiralty  lends  his 
sanction  to,  has,  I  own,  a  great  claim 
on  my  respect,  and  therefore  I  am 
aorry  to  diner  fix>m  that  great  light  of 
the  Quarterly,  even  though  he  agrees 
with  the  antagonist  luminary  of  the 
Norib  in  recommending  as  a  practical 


meaeure  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
priests  by  the  State.  That  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  of  great  advantage*  I  ad- 
mit, for  many  reasons — differ  no  other 
but  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  theco- 
ma which  the  priest  receives  for  aug- 
menting a  wretched  population, — t£e 
excessof  which,  be  it  never  forsotten,  is 
the  great  curse  of  Ireland — ^in  the  sh4» 
of  wedding-feast.  But  wiU  the  priests 
take  it?  I  venture  to  say  they  well 
not.  They  will  not  letihe  gokl  of 
Achan  into  the  camp.  They  too  well 
know  the  effect  the  rectum  domim 
had  on  the  Irish  dissenting  interest^ 
and  will  not  accept  the  &tal  boon. 
This  will  be  a  fine  source  of  contro- 
versy by  and  by.  No  doubt  the  rai- 
sing them  from  the  state  of  sturdy 
be^^ars  would  tend  much  to  their  re- 
spectability, but  it  would  lessen  their 
power  on  the  flock.  Thev  would  be 
looked  on  as  not  much  better  than 
parsons,  or  guagers;  and  that  they 
will  hinder,  if  they  can.  Besides,  the 
Mendicity  Association  can  tell  us,  how 
reluctant  the  actual  hemt  ia  to  sur- 
render his  casual  profit^  for  what, 
though  it  is  certain,  and  m<H;e  than 
hia  worst  receipts,  is  also  under  what 
may  be  his  best.  Let  us  wait  to  hear 
the  answer  the  pious  divines  them- 
selves will  vouchsafe. 

3.  Tithes-— nay,  don't  drop  my  kU 
ter — I  shall  keep  you  but  half  a  page 
-^I  am  not  talking  of  divine  rights— 
I  am  ready  to  admit  for  this  onoe  the 
reviewer  to  be  correct  in  his  doctrines 
of  the  right  of  cashiering  churches, 
which  he  claims  for  Pauiament.  I 
shall  allow  Grattan's  rhetorical  noise 
(false  as  it  was  when  he  spoke  it,  and 
utteriy  inapplicable  now  since  the  ope- 
ration of  Mr  Goulbum's  bill)  tP  psss- 
l  ahall  permit  the  fraudulent  and  men- 
dacious authority  of  Wakefield  to  m 
undisputed.  I  only  wish  to  ask  tne 
reviewer  one  question— one  scientific 
question,  since,  thanks  to  the  stars, 
political  economy  must  be  called  a 
science.  How  would  the  abolition  of 
tithes  to-morrow  benefit  the  Irish  con- 
sumer? Tithes,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
are  to  be  continued  in  England,  and 
the  market  common  to  the  two  coun- 
tries is  to  remain  open.  Now,  in  the 
name  of  that  most  sublime  of  sciences, 
will  the  taking  off  an  impost,  a  tax, 
a  rent,  a— -what  you  please  to  call  it — 
from  the  production  of  one  part  of  the 
market,  while  you  continue  it  on  the 
other,  reduce  tne  price  of  the  markrt- 
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itT  one 
do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  that  magnificent 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  I  shall 
not  answer  the  qaestion  I  ask.  I  heard 
somebody  say  that  it  should  be  an*. 
swsfed  in  the  negative ;  and  if  that  be 
the  case,  it  is  very  uaphilosophical  for 
great  philosophers  to  blame  the  poor 
Irish  parsons  for  aU  the  intolerability 
dr  the  system ;  and  I  especially  recom- 
mend the  practical  corollary  immedi- 
ately following  from  my  question  and 
answer  to  the  attention  of  those  clergy 
of  the  English  establishment — Old 
Parr,  Jackpudding  Smith,  Archdeacon 
Bathurst,  &c.  who  have  the  nalveti 
to  think  that  they  may  clamour  against 
the  enormity  of  the  Irish  church  with- 
out directing  any  one's  eyes  to  their 
own. 

I  am  thoroughly  tired,— so,  I  fear, 
are  my  readers — of  this  Hibernian  dis- 
cussion, and  hope  that  what  comes 
next  will  be  more  refreshing.     Oh  ! 

Qrcns  and  Hades,  and  the  dreaded  name, 
Of  Demsgorgon— 

We  have  Brougham  the  Thunderer 
hammering  like  Thor  on  the  Chancery 
Court.  It  u  too  much.  I  can't  stand 
it.  I  must  sit  down  to  luncheon,  and 
after  reviving  my  fainting  spirit,  again 
go  plodding  on  my  weary  way. 

No,  no,  upon  looking  over  this  ar- 
ticle again,  I  see  it  is  not  Brougham's 
— it  wants  his  open  ferocity,  and  is, 
besides,  fVom  a  feebler  pen  everyway. 
It  is  John  Williams's  production— and 
it  does  even  him  no  credit.  A  pretty 
packof  yelpers  they  are,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  Whigs  houTid  at  the  Chancellor. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  will,  ere  long, 
be  taken  up  in  a  proper  way  by  some 
English  gentleman,  who  is  really  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Chaqcery  procedure.  I  am  no  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  yet  I,  even  I,  can  see 
through  something  of  the  style  in 
which  Williams  has  |;ot  up  this  poor 
piece  of  malevolent  misrepresentation. 
I  can  see,  for  one  thing,  that  these 
professed  badgers  of  the  Chancellor 
Icuow  nothing  of  their  business,  for 
they  treat  the  statement  in  the  last 
Quarterly,  about  cases  heard  and  de- 
cided by  Lord  Eldon  at  certain  periods, 
SIS  made  up  from  nrivate  nfficialrecords, 
to  which  those  wno  attacked  him  could 
Inve  no  access.  Now,  I  know,  and 
they    should    most    sftsuredly  have 


ques- 
tion is  made  up  entirely  Jrom  returns 
printed  Jbr  the  House  of  Commons  I 
lliese  are  the  people  wio  pretend  to  - 
criticise  the  Chancellor!  These  are 
the  sagacious  and  indefatigable  J^uris* 
consuluM.  P.'s  I 

As  for  theur  own  facts,  where,  I 
humbly  ask,  do  they  come  from  ?  Do 
they  come  from  the  same  person  or 
persons  who  furnished  Wiltiams  for 
bis  Speech  i  n  Eldon,  with  that  roman- 
tic story  of  the  poor  gentleman  whodied 
of  mere  vexation,  in  consequence  of 
a  long-ddayed  Chancery  suit,  and 
who,  on  inquiry,  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  labouring  mechanic,  who  died 
ere  the  suit  had  been  three  months  on 
the  books,  having  made  his  will  to  this 
effect,  that,  it  being  thought  he  miffhi 
get  L.100  from  the  said  suit,  when  dfi« 
termined,  he  wished  to  divide  that 
sum  prospectively,  so  and  so,  among 
his  relations?  Tnis  story  was  at  once' 
felt  to  be,  to  sll  purposes,  a  lie,  and  a 
lie  to  all  purpose,  it  was,  ere  long, 
proved  to  be.— Has  Williams  got  a 
new  purveyor  of  Chancery  facts  ?  If 
so,  he  should  by  all  means  tell  us  that 
fact. 

Williams  is  a  man  of  very  small  ta- 
lents, and  really  Brougham  diould 
do  this  work  himself  if  he  wishes  any- 
thing to  come  of  it.  But  nothing  can 
come  of  it.  The  public  has  learned  a 
few  broad  and  undeniable  truths 
which  serve  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  as  the  best  answer  to  the  n^ 
vings  of  these  hankerers  after  more 
shining  gowns^  and  more  spreading 
periwigs.  For  example,  we  now  afl 
Know, 

I.  That  at  this  moment  there  is  not  • 
one  man  in  England  who  dares  to  ac- 
cuse Lord  Eldon  of , any  thing,  in  any 
one  instance,  like  unfairness  or  bias.   • 

II.  That,  at  this  moment^  there  is 
not  one  man  in  England  who  dares  to 
deny  that  the  Chancellor's  opinion 
upon  any  given  case  carries  greater 
weight,  considered  merely  as  a  law- 
yer's opinion,  than  that  of  any  ten 
other  lawyers  now  living  could  do. 

III.  That,  no  matter  how  divided, 
his  time  is  more  entirely  given  to  the 
PUBLIC,  than  that  of  any  man  now 
living.  • 

IV.  That  the  increased  wealth  and 
commerce  of  ihe  country  has,  of  ooursej 
been  attended  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  all  kindsof  law  1 
espedaUy  in  the  Eqtdty  Courts. 
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V.  Thftt  the  Chancsllor  having  got 
two  assistants  to  help  him  in  his  ju- 
dicial business^  of  oourse  the  part  of 
the  business  retained  in  his  own  hands 
is  exactly  the  most  difficult  part  of  it« 
and  therefore  the  part  of  it  demanding 
most  time. 

Knowing  these  things  to  be  true 
and  indisputable^  and  knowing  thai  no 
one  cote  of  hardship  fairly  aitributable 
to  the  ChanceUor  has  ever  yet  been 
pointed  out-Hind  knowing  also,  that 
the  only  people  who  attack  him  are  a 
small  knot  of  envenomed  Whigs^  not 
one  of  whom  is,  as  a  lawyer^  (or,  in- 
deed, in  any  other  capacity,)  worthy  to 
toudi  the  latchet  of  the  Earl  of  £1* 
don's  shoes,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
we  should  regard  the  systematic  at- 
tempt made  to  embitter  the  calm  of 
this  gigantic  intellect,  this  venerable 
man,  as  at  once  the  most  foolish,  and 
the  most  foul  of  all  the  undertakizigs 
that  have  ascertained,  in  our  time,  the 
character  and  the  fate  of  this  d^gxaded 
ftction  ?  I  think  not. 

Art  VII.  On  Ellis's  Letters  from 
the  British  Museum— a  very  tolerable 
article,  bating  a  spice  of  the  same  eter* 
nal  antimonarchical  bile.  No  acoom- 
plidiments  seem  to  be  able  to  save  a 
man  from  this  sort  of  degradation, 
when  he  sets  about  manufacturing  for 
Blue  and  Yellow.  The  writer  points 
out  some  blunders  of  Ellis  in  very 
good  style.  We  hope  Ellis  wiU  be 
-more  careful  in  future,  and  that  he 
will  give  us  many  more  Volumes  of 
the  8ame,*generaUy  speaking,  respect- 
able and  interesting  description. 

Art.  VIII.  is  a  poor  attempt  of 
Cockburn's  to  laugh  down  what  he 
cannot  answer— the  late  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence of  Scotland.  North  should  nave 
a  solid  paper  on  this  subject  Any 
lawyer  could  dish  Cockbum  in  this 
field  with  a  very  little  trouble.  He 
can't  write,  and  the  facts  are  all  the 
other  wav.  Observe  how  they  have 
lowered  their  tone,  however.  Depend 
upon  it,  a  good  thrashing  never  fails 
to  tell  upon  the  recipient,  even  though 
he  may  trv  to  put  a  smiling  face  upon 
it  Let  tnem  oave  another  dozen  by 
aU  means. 

Articles  IX.  X.  and  XI.  are  all  on 
thfi  West  Indies,  and  apparently  done 
by  young  Tom  Macaiuav,  who  is 
really  a  ciefer  lad,  though  pert  and 
absurd  in  the  moat  ludicrous  degree, 
when  he  attcmpta  to  discuss  subjecu 


of  this  sort  of  character  and  import- 
ance. Brougham,  I  take  it,  has  as- 
sisted him  with  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
of  felon  spite,  in  Article  X. — at  least 
they  have  to  me  veqr  mueh  the  air  of 
panni  purpurei,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means,  **  patches  of  sheer 
blood-thirstv  atrodtv." 

The  youth  himself  is  really  a  pro- 
mising spouter ; — I  have  no  doubt  sudi 
a  passage  as  the  following  would  be 
reckoned  very  fine  in  a  speech  before 
The  Speculative.  Read  it,  my  dear 
Doctor,  and  tell  me  your  candid  opi- 
nion. 

**Let  us  count  our  gains.  Let  as  bring 
to  the  test  the  lofty  phrases  of  cokwial 
declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  art 
told,  are  a  source  of  vast  wealth  and  re- 
venue to  the  country.  They  are  a  nur- 
sery of  seamen.  They  take  great  quan- 
tities of  our  manufactures.  They  add  to 
our  political  importance.  They  are  use- 
ful posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdi- 
ties have  been  repeated,  till  they  hare 
begun  to  impose  upon  the  impostors  who 
invented  them.  Let  us  examine  them 
briefly. 

«  Our  commercial  connexion  with  the 
West  Indies  is  simply  this.  We  buy  our 
sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than  is 
given  for  it  in  any  o£ber  part  of  the 
world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the 
continent  where  the  price  is  lower ;  and 
we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our 
own  pocketSi  Our  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the  ex- 
pense of  their  ciril  and  military  estaUisfa- 
ments,  and  with  a  bounty  of  l,200,00tt. 
Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  proflts  gf 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amoant 
will  shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct 
from  the  residue  the  advantages  which 
we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it  that 
is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade 
all  over  the  world ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrifieed 
the  negroes  in  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
Hindoos  in  the  other.. 

**  But  the  West  Indians  take  great 
quantities  of  our  roanafiictures !  Ihey 
can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  send  us.  And  from  what«. 
over  country  we  may  import  the  aaase 
commodities,  to  that  country  must  wa 
send  ont  the  same  returns.  What  is  it 
that  now  limits  thedemanda.of  our  east- 
em  empire  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  Flron  that 
immense  market^rom  the  custom  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  CMir 
manulactttrf  rs  are  ip  a  great  meaaore  ex* 
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«  B«t »  pmt  nreDiw  !•  derirtd  from 
tiM  West  lodiui  tnulc !  Hen^asun,  we 
hvn  the  eeae  fiUlecy.  ▲•  long  ts  the 
pieeeot  quendty  of  soger  is  imported 
iato  fioglandt  no  matter  from  what  comu 
tiy»  the  levenoe  will  not  saffer ;  and*  in 
proportion  as  the  priee  of  sugar  is  dimi- 
nished, the  oonsmnption,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  revenue,  must  increase.  But 
the  West  India  trade  affords  extensive 
employment  to  British  shipping  and  sea^ 
men !  Why  more  than  any  equally  ex* 
tensive  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world?  The  more  active  our  trade,  the 
more  denumd  there  will  be  for  shipping 
and  seamen;  and  every  one  who  has 
learnt  the  alphabet  of  political  economy, 
knows  that  trade  is  active  in  proportion 
only  as  it  is  free. 

<*  There  are  some  who  assert^  that,  in 
»  military  and  political  point  of  view,  the 
West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to 
this  country.  This  is  a  common,  but  a 
monstioos  mlsiepresentation.  We  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  colonial  empire  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  curaes  of  modem 
Europe.  What  nation  has  it  ever 
atvengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  en- 
riched ?  What  have  been  its  fruiu  ?  Wars  . 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  immense  cost^ 
fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  chub' 
log  jurisdiction,  corruption  in  govern- 
nents^  and  indigence  among  the  people. 
IVhat  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for 
Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia 
for  Holland?  Qr^  if  the  experience  of 
othen  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  pro- 
fit by  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sa- 
crificed to  our  in&tuated  passion  for  trans- 
atlantic dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so 
often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling 
gardens  and  dear  firesides  for  some  snowy 
desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe :  This  inspired  us  with 
the  project  of  conquering  America  in 
Germany :  Thu  induced  us  to  resign  all 
the  advantages  of  our  insular  situation—* 
to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  intrigues,  and 
Btjbt  the  battles  of  half  the  continent— to 
form  coaljtiona  which  were  instantly 
IMoken— 4md  to  give  subsidies  which 
were  never  earned  i  This  gave  burth  to 
the  fratricidal  war  against  American 
liberty,  with  all  its  disgraceful  defeaU 
and  all  its  baixen  victoriesb  and  all  the 
maiaacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all 
the  bhiody  contraeta  of  the  Hessian 
alaaghterfaofise :  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  agunst  the  French  republic,  in. 
diiced  us  to  send  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  <>f  our  bravest  troops  to  die  in 
the  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the 


anniea  of  our  enemies  were  pouring  over 
the  Rhue  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial  acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we 
have  thought  no  expenditure  extravagant^ 
no  inteifarence  perilous.  Gold  has  been 
to  us  as  dust;  and  Uood  as  water.  Shall 
we  never  learn  wisdom  ?  ShaU  we  never 
cease  to  proeecute  a  punuit  wilder  than 
the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all 
the  credulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  ?*' 

"  He  talked]  he  talked!  Yegoda^ 
how  he  did  talk !"— Is  thia^  then,  the 
style  in  which  we  have  a  question,  the 
most  profound,  both  as  to  extent  and 
importance,  discussed  in  a  work  like 
the  Edinburgh  Review — the  avowed 
literary  or^  of  a  great  party  in  the 
state  of  Bntain  ?  I  can  with  difficulty 
believe  my  own  eyes,  when  I  read  over 
the  performance  of  this  airy  Jack-an- 
apes,  and  see  that  it  is  actually  act 
forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction 
of  such  people  as  the  Broughams  and 
the  Jemeys.  *'  Let  us  count  our 
gains,"  quoth  the  sage — '*  let  us  exa^ 
mine  them  briefly." — Briefly  indeed ! 
You  have  found  the  short  cut  to  all 
wisdom,  divine  and  human,  at  length ! 

This  sort  of  trash  will  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  East  Indian  su^ 

Sr,  and  Siem  Leone,  than  anything 
ey  have  tried  before.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent empire,  scattering  wealth  ami 
civilization  over  the  wide  world,  as 
firom  an  inexhaustible  comuoopia  of 
benevolence — ^flourishing  in  and  by 
the  extent  of  its  commerce— and  do- 
ing more  good  to  the  human  race  in 
one  year  than  any  other  great  empire 
that  ever  exuted  did  in  a  hundred ! 
Here  are  we  full  of  peace,  and  plenty, 
and  industry  at  home,  and  enjoying 
that  position  simply  and  aitirely  be- 
cause we  have  enormous  colonial  pos« 
sessions,  the  produce  of  which  haa 
created,  and  now  employs,  the  far 
greatest  capital,  and  the  far  p;reate8t 
navigation,  that  ever  were  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  we 
are  to  give  up  all  our  colonies !  Why  ? 
—Why,  because  Mr  Macaulay  has 
discovered  that  Britain  has  not  been 
ruined  by  the  indraendence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America! 
Beautiftd  reasoner!— As  if  we  had 
not  thriven  in  spite  of  that  great  loss, 
simply  because,  great  as  it  was,  it  was 
the  loss  of  a  part  only,  and  not  of  the 
whole,  of  our  colonial  possessions. 
Does  the  stripling  not  know,  more- 
over, that  we  may  be  said  to  have 
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.gfuned  our  great  eastern  empire  since 
we  lost  America  ?  *'  Colonial  empire 
has  been  the  curse  of  modem  Europe  i" 
x-Indeed !  Them  America  is  a  curse 
alti^ther  to  the  world ;  for,  but  for 
colonial  empire,  it  must  have  been  to 
this  hour  in  the  hands  of  its  own  8a> 
Ttges.  ''Spain  has  gained  nothing 
from  her  colonies." — Indeed  !  Spain 
all  but  gained  the  empire  of  the  world 
from  her  colonies ;  and,  if  Spain  had 
been  a  well-governed  country,  Spain 
n^ould  have  had  at  this  moment  power 
and  wealth,  at  home  and  abroad, 
through  ber  colonies.  Spain  has  made 
a  bad  use  of  her  American  colonies— 
granted— ergo,  shecould  nothave  made 
a  good  use  of  them. — I  dissent  from  the 
bantling  conclusion.  '*  This  it  is  that 
has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our  own 
smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire-sides, 
for  some  snowy  de^rt  or  infectious 
morass  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 
—Very  eood ; — and  if  some  people  had 
not  risked — ay,  left — their  smiling 
gardens,  where  woidd  Imve  been  the 
flourishing  civilization  that  at  this 
moment  brishtens  so  much  of  a  whole 
new  hemisphere  ?  If  everybody  staid 
at  home  to  nurse  narcissuses  in  their 
own  smiling  gardens,  where  would  be 
the  foundations  of  empires— the  ex- 
tension of  civilization  ?-^what  would 
come  of  the  progress  of  man,  and  of 
the  earth?  This  boy  assumes,  that 
we  would  have  had  no  wars  had  we 
had  no  colonies.  I  caii  tell  him  that  we 
should  have  had  bloodier  wars,  near* 
er  home,  and  less  money  to  fight  them 
with ;  and  I  can  also  tell  him,  that  if 
the  system  of  colonization,  upon  which 
the  commercral  and  political  grandeur 
of  Britain  has  been  raised,  is  to  ))e 
abandoned  in  order  to  please  the  sages 
of  the  debating  clubs,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  confined  at  home, 
barred  from  all  outlet,  will  soon,  very 
soon,  have  quite  enough  of  the  8ee<u 
of  misery  and  of  war  within  itself. 

Here  is  another  grand  specimen  of 
the  discursive  faculty : — **  The  colo- 
nies of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive 
and  populous  than  ours.  Has  Spain, 
at  any  time  within  these  two  hundred 
years,  been  a  match  for  England,  either 
by  land  or  by  sea  ?" — We,  having  very 
great  colonial  possessions,  have  beaten 
Spain,  who  haid  still  greater.  It  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  master  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  that  we  cdiould 
have  beaten  Spain  still  more  hollow, 
bad  we  been  possetaed  of  no  colonics 


at.  ail.  "  Was  Viigioia  a  Uss  valuabla 
possession  than  Jamaica?" — Dim't  you 
see  how  vigorously  you  stump  on  in 
spite  of  having  lost  one  of  your  legs  ? 
Be  a  wise  ma&— take  the  hint*^have 
two  wooden  legs  by  all  means,  my 
dear  fellow.  £i/^.  Master  Macaulay! 
I  am  sure  yoti  will  be  the  wooden 
spoon. 

**  The  colonial  system^  gave  rise  to 
the  fratricidal  war  against  American 
liberty." 

Very  good.  But  what  gave  rise  to 
the  nation  claiming  that  liberty? — 
"  The  curse  of  Europe,"  no  doubt— 
coloniz/Uioiu 

Upon  my  word,  we  must  go  to 
school  once  again.  Doctor ; — some  to- 
tally new  plan  of  reasoning,  I  see,  has 
been  discovered.  Is  it  toe  that  are  the 
children ! 

*'  Although  we  had  no  West  Indian 
Islands,  we  must  have  sugar  from  some 
other  place,  and  therefore  the  revenue 
could  not  suffer"  Here  is  a  surprising 
philosopher,  with  a  vengeance !  We 
tmui  have  sugar !  We  hsve  k  now, 
because  we  grow  it  on  our  own  land^— 
It  follows,  mat  if  we  had  none  of  our 
own,  somebody  would  raise  it  forus  eke* 
where,  and  that  that  somebody  would 
give  it  us  at  a  fairer  rate  than  our  own 
feUow-citizensnowdo;  and,  moreover, 
that  that  somebody  would  take  cape* 
dal  care  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
us  in  British  ships,  nobly  sacrificing 
any  notion  of  a  navigation  of  his  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  ex- 
tending ours.  But,  in  good  truth,  it 
is  rather  too  much  that  I  should  be 
bothering  myself  or  you  with  the  ra- 
vings of  a  boy,  who  evidently  has  not 
yet  mastered  me  first  rules  of  Watts' 
Logic — whose  argument  is  uniformly 
grounded  on  sl  petitio  ^incipii — whose 
skill  amounts  to  nothing  but,  as  some 
one  has  expressed  it,  "  a  knack  of 
drawing  from  false  facta  inconsequent 
conclusions," — and,  I  may  add,  of 
clothing  both  facts  and  oondusiona  in 
a  jargon  of  flippant  absurdity,  richly 
deserving  the  tenderest  meroiea  of  Ihia 
ferula. 

As  for  the  pretended  review  of  old 
Stephens'  book,  it  is  dear  diat  the 
scribe  had  read  thennanawered  and  un« 
answerable  exposure  of  that  precioua 
mass  of  humbug  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  late  Numbers  of  the  Magaiine. 
The  admission  here  is,  that  **  perhaps 
Mr  Stephens  has  been  rather  too  com-  - 
plimentary  to  thtGreeks  and  Romans." 
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Tfaift  meftOBy  *'  I  bavetead  the  paper  in 
Bhekwood^  in  which  Stephens  u  de» 
wumsirattd  either  to  have  known  no- 
thing about  the  slavery  of  the  ancients^ 
or  to  have  purposely  fidsified  every* 
ttiing  he  did  know  of  it.  I  will  not  say 
this ;  but  it  may  be  prudent  for  me  not 
to  stir  any  more  that  desperate  part  of 
the  controversy."  This  is  trae  saintHng 
candour.  Such,  and  in  the  same  sort^  is 
the  general  spirit  of  the  whole  paper,  in 
which  it  is  assumed,  that  Stepnens  had 
given  a  view  of  the  slave  laws  of  our 
colonies  as  ihey  now  exist ;  while,  in 
noint  of  fact,  it  had  been  demonstrated 
Dy  the  same  pen,  that  Mr  Stephens 

MAKES  VO  DISTINCTION  WHATEVER 
BETWEEN  LAWS  ABOLISHED  AND  LAWS 

XK  OFEaATiON.  The  swallowing  of 
thia  must  have  been  pleasant  to  a 
young  and  ingenuous  mind.  Suppose 
a  man  to  attadc  the  British  code,  and 
to  exhibit  as  equally  the  suhjeeta  of 
hia  aoHUilt,  the  old  statutes  about 
flre-ordeal  and  witchcraft,  and  Mr 
Peel's  last  bill  about  juries.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  Justinian  of  the  co- 
lonial code  has  done ;  and  this  is  ex- 
actlv  what  the  Edinburgh  Review 
lauds,  as  "  of  the  numerous  excellent 
works  in  which  this  important  subject 
has  been  discussed,  the  most  compre^ 
hensive  and  the  most  valuable."  Euge, 
Mrs  Candour ! 

It  would  take  some  space  to  exhibit 
all  Uie  dirty  little  points  of  the  job  that 
peep  out  here  ana  there  in  these  pa- 
pers. Look,  for  instance,  at  the  mean 
attempt  to  create  jealousies  between 
the  resident  and  non-resident  proprie- 
tors of  the  colonial  soil.  Look  at  the 
^artj  iasiauations  throughout.    Ob« 


serve,  in  particular,  the  passage  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York  is  hinted  at, 
(that  must  be  Brougham's — ^the  idea, 
I  mean — for  the  words  are  too  ludi- 
crously bombast  for  any  bearded  man) 
--K>bserve  the  vile,  sneaking  concilia- 
tion tone  of  some  paragraphs ! 

The  account  of  Hayti  is  another 
first-rate  piece  of  impudence.  It  is 
egregious,  and,  I  thinx,  must  be  wil- 
ful, misrepresentation,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Turn  for  a  single  moment  to 
Macdonnell's  Considerations  on  Negro 
Slavery,  (the  book  noticed  in  one  of 
your  late  Numbers,)  and,  see  wbat 
view  of  the  matter  arises,  when  real 
facts  are  taken  as  <2a/a-^when  the  pen 
is  in  the  hand,  not  of  a  paragraph- 
monger,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
colonies,  but  of  one  who  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  If  you  have  the 
book  by  you,  and  can  spare  room  in 
the  Magasine,  I  really  wiah  you  would 
make  an  extract  from  Macdonneli's 
chapter  on  St  Domingo.  Depend  upon 
it,  what  he  says  at  p.  123,  to  p.  136, 
would  at  once  settle  the  business,  if  it 
had  the  benefit  of  your  circulation. 

[[Our  friend  asks  a  great  deal,  but 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  do  as  he 
wishes.*]] 

The  last  Article  is  a  small  puff  on 
Brougham— by  himself. 

With  these  nints,  I  think  you  can 
have  no  diflBculty  in  manufacturing 
a  thorough! V' demolishing  diatribe  on 
this  miserable  Number  of  old  Blue 
and  Yellow.  Do  so,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  affectionately, 

A  Constant  R£Ai)£a. 


•  •*  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  massacre  and  outrsge  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  blacks  in  obtaining  their  liberty }  with  these,  it  is  pre^ 
tamed,  the  reader  is  fully  acquainted ;  our  more  immediate  object  is  to  inqaire  if  any 
eoefeion  is  employed  to  enforce  labour ;  if  the  amount  of  tbe  cultivation  denotes 
general  industry;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  negroes  are  retrograding  or  advancing  in 
eivtlization.  Witli  regard  to  the  first  very  important  particular,  a  great  mtsunder^ 
standing  prevsils  in  general  throughout  this  country.  When  freemen  are  spoken  of, 
we  naturally  entertain  the  idea  of  persons  living  as  they  please,  following  what 
employment  they  like*  and,  whether  they  work  or  not,  we  consider  it  a  matter 
which  belongs  solely  to  themselvesp  and  one  with  wbiel)  tbe  government  has  no  con- 
cern. This  state  of  things,  there  is  the  most  ample  authority  to  conclude,  has 
never  yet  existed  in  St  Domingo.  1  From  the  first  period  that  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  any  temporary  trsaquillity  after  the  insurrection,  it  will  be  unequivocally 
Ibond,  that  whatever  labour  was  performed  was  compelled  by  the  despotic  proela* 
aiatioBS  of  those  in  authority.  After  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  and  Immersed 
in  every  species  of  anarchy  and  licentraosness ;  when  Santhonax,  the  commissioner 
from  the  National  Assembly  of  France^  returned  to  the  Island  in  1796>  one  of  hrs 
flrst  measures  was  to  issue  a  prochiniation  calihig  upon  the  freed  negroes  to  dc* 
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vote  themBelves  to  induttrj;  he  imperatiTelj  commanded  them  *  to  reMmace 
that  state  of  vagraney  which  the  laws  of  the  repubtie  would  punish;'  and  in  case 
of  dtsobedieneef  the  most  severe  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted.  The  result  of  this 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Men  recently  anrrandered  to  the  fuli  gia- 
tification  of  thchr  own  will*  and  having  no  immediate  stimulant  to  exdte  them 
to  exertion,  would  naturally  prefer  roving  about  as  soldiers,  or  rather  banditti,  than 
to  return  to  their  former  laborious  mode  of  life,  ^ooordmgly,  it  is  stated  in  the 
|mbtic  papers  of  that  period,  that  '  they  refused  to  return  to  their  labour  as  had 
been  enjoined.  They  in  answer  alleged,  that,  being  freemen,  they  would  only 
work  when,  and  as  long  as,  they  pleased.'  This  state  of  things  being  likely  to 
continue,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  something  more  than  a  mere  proclamation 
was  necessary,  and  a  company  of  agriculturists,  called  police  guards^  were  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  work  of  cultivation.  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  take  cognizance  of  the  time  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  confer* 
mably  to  the  prescribed  regulation ;  and  in  case  of  foilure,  punishment  was  infUcf- 
cd  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  The  new  correction  for  indolence  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  which  had  been  formerly  employed.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  controverted,  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
horrors  of  murder  had  become  fismiliar,  and  when  men  were  rapidly  relapsing  into 
a  state  of  barbarism,  the  offender,  for  a  repetition  of  the  most  trifling  misdemeanoor 
on  a  plantation,  was  shot  Indeed,  alter  the  final  evacuation  of  the  Feeneh  troops^ 
the  reigns  of  the  tyrants  who  succeeded,  present,  in  most  respects^  the  ordinuy 
featores'of  African  sovereignty. 

•*  What,  however,  is  most  essential  for  tho  British  public  to  eonader,  is  the  stii* 
long  and  unanswerable  drcumstsnce,  that  whatever  labour  is  carried  on  an  8t 
Domingo  is  performed  by  compulrion.  All  those  who  have  possessed  authority 
or  dominion  have  perceived  the  practical  illustration,  that  men  will  not  work  in  a 
field  merely  for  the  love  of  perspiring,  so  long  as  they  have  a  plantain  or  a  banana 
tree  at  their  elbow.  On  this  head,  independent  of  the  many  proclamations  issned 
in  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  and  during  the  various  intestine  eommotwns^  the  piin* 
ciple  may  be  perceived  clearly  established  and  identified  in  the  Code  Henri.  In 
the  82d  article  of  this  Code  it  is  stated,*— *  Work  shall  commence  with  the  day- 
light,  and  be  continued  uninterrupted  until  eight  o'clock ;  one  hour  is  allotted  to 
the  labouror  for  break£ut  on  the  spot  where  employed ;  at  nine^  work  recommences 
until  noon,  when  two  hours*  repose  are  granted  them ;  at  two  o'clock  exactiy  they 
recommence  work,  and  shall  not  leave  off  before  nightfall.* 

*'  Art  26th.— <  No  labourer,  without  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  kii^ 
shall  absent  himself  from  the  plantation  on  working-days,  unless  this  be  obtained 
through  the  overseer  or  conductor.* 

*■  Art  17th«— '  The  law  punishes  the  lazy  and  vagabonds,  among  whom  are  com- 
prehended labourers  of  both  sexes  who  shall  quit  the  habiutions  in  which  they 
have  domiciled,  in  order  to  reside  in  towns  or  other  pUoes,  where  they  are  forbid- 
den to  settie.*    . 

**  What  these  punishments  are  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  and  I  would  merely 
denre  any  reasonable  person  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  nqpx>es  at  large,  under 
what  is  termed  their  newly-acquired  freedom,  with  the  state  of  slavery  which  for- 
merly existed.  The  negroes  on  the  planutions  are,  unless  a  change  has  very  re- 
centi^  taken  place,  in  every  respect  slaves  to  the  state.  They  are  slaves,  doomed  to 
perform  a  regukr  qiportioned  hdiour,  and  amenable  to  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
some  crafty  neighbour,  who  by  his  cunning  or  superior  cruelty  has  aequiied  aotiMK 
rity.  They  are  completely  deprived  of  those  kindlier  feelings  of  attachment  wiueh 
exist  on  every  well-managed  estate,  and  which  make  the  negro  look  op  to  hia  mas* 
ter  for  immediate  assistance  and  protection.  And,  in  condusion  on  this  bead  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  afterwards  exacted  as  taxes 
to  meet  the  assumed  exigencies  of  goveroment 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  work  performed  is  entifely  of  a  eompatooiy  na- 
ture, the  next  olgect  is  naturally  to  inquire  into  its  amount  In  this  particular,  the 
result  corresponds  to  what  all  writers  assert  in  theory;  namely,  that  individual  ma- 
nagement must  uniformly  be  better  and  more  productive  than  the  vague  and  indc^ 
finite  superintendence  of  the  state  itself.  It  could  not  be  for  a  moment  cq>ected  that 
siny  general  regulations  could  correct  the  desire  of  idleness,  and,  accordingly,  the  la- 
bour is  done  merely  by  starts,  perfonfied  at  tiiat  season  when  tiie  crops  are  gettii« 
in,  and  when  the  superintendents  of  labour  are  more  strict  and  tyramUcaL  Dvii« 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  idleness  is  universal ;  and  it  is  most  material  to  seflccr. 
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tint  Um  cidtivatioii  wUck  rt quires  ngikr  attoidHioe  ami  iaduttor  btt  llm% 
ceased.  Coifee  is  the  only  article  now  produced  to  any  ei^tent ;  the  fontierly  nu- 
merous and  ihagnificent  plantations  of  sugar  are  long  since  in  ruin ;  the  continued 
labour  was  soon  found  irksome  s  and  all  the  mandates  of  authority  were  found  in- 
sufficient  to  promote  exertion,  so  long  as  the  immediate  coercing  power  of  one  kind 
or  another  was  not  present  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  sUte^  ths^  the 
eolliee  now  exported  is  ^gathered  from  tlie  trees  planted  before  the  revolution ;  the 
labour  requisite  for  this  service  is  obviously  exceedingly  trifling;  and  as  this  article 
is  alone  brought  forward  to  display  the  industry  of  the  Haytians,  it  demonstrates,  in 
a  striking  degree,  how  erroneous  are  the  statements  continually  adduced  regarding 
.  this  nominal  productiveness  of  free  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  I  shall  here  give  an 
abstract  of  the  exporU  in  1791 :  * 

Chiyedmigmr.  7O,flf7.706  lbs. 

Bnwndo.  93J77.51f 

Colfte,  68,151,180 
Cotton,  6,186,116 

Indigo.  OSO^OIS 

Independent  of  minor  articles  of  cultivation.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  export,  "the  quantity  given  In  the  Haytian  documents  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  corresponding  imports,  as  stated  in  the  official,  returns  of  the  countries 
with  whom  they  are  engaged  in  trade.  I  shall  give  both,  leaving  the  reader  to 
choose  whichever  he  thinks  most  correct  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  sugar,  the 
cultivation  of  that  article  being  barely  equal  to  supply  the  local  convimption  of  the 
island. 

Coflfce  exported,  (from  HaytUui  pspen,  as  farauglit  fonraid  hj  the  aboUtionUb,)  1811,  to  Unitod 

Statea,orindii|»artlMUniteilStatef.  10,144,578  Iba. 

Oiaat  Britain,  .  •  13,548.951 

France,  .  .  .  9,458,»77 

Holland  and  another  parts,  1,965,988 


85,118,994  1 


COflbe  imported,  par  oOdal  ntiaataa,  into  Great  Britain,  1891,  4.661,784  lbs. 

United  States,  8,394,505 


I  have  looked  ofcr  the  tmpoits  into  Holland,  tofslher  witb 
ments  relatire  to  France,  and  the  result  Induceo  me  to  sunpoie 
amount  to  be  added  for  direct  Importation  Into  the  Coonnent 


16,057,177  lbs. 


ments  relatire  to  France,  and  the  result  Indueeo  me  to  sunpoie  that  the 
amount  to  be  added  for  direct  Importation  Into  the  Coonnent  cannot 
oKoeed  4,500,000  Iba. 


71,557.1771 


f^  In  1791,  the  value  of  the  coffee,  68,151,180  lbs.  as  laid  befoi«  the  legUlative 
assembly  of  France,  was  51390,748  livres. 

'<  Tlie  value  of  the  total  exports  was  200,301,634  livres. 

"  Now»  supposing  the  returns  of  Ubour  and  profits  of  stock  to  have  been  assi- 
milated, as  no  doubt  they  were,  between  coffee  and  other  articles,  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour p^formed  in  the  island  was  equal  to  producing  261,500,000  lbs.  of  coffee.  Say, 
then,  there  were  even  50^000  negroes  massacred,  and  the  population  reduced  from 
450,000  to  400,000,  the  quantity  of  labour  now  performed  should  be  equal  to  pro- 
docing  232,400,000  lbs.  But  it  is  only,  according  to  the  Haytian  documents^ 
35^118^394  lbs.  The  conelusion  then  is  evident ;  allowing  for  the  small  quantity  of 
cotton  and  cocoa  said  to  be  exported.  At  present,  for  every  day  that  a  man  works, 
lie  is  idle  six,  according  to  the  statements  given  by  the  African  Institution,  and 
thirteen  days  idle  according  to  the  ofiiciiU  returns  taken  from  the  other  countries.  And 
even  this  is  not  the  whole.  If  we  consider  the  circumstance  that  the  coffee-trees 
were  phmted  b^ore  the  revolution,  we  may  add  several  days  mora  of  idleness,  for 
one  of  work.  The  cultivation,  I  apprehend,  will  continue  Cb  decrease;  whether  it 
does  or  does  not,  however,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  argument.  Accord- 
ingly as  the  coercion  of  the  police  guards,  or  overseers  of  work  as  I  believe  thej  ar« 
now  termed,  is  more  or  less  rigorous,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  be  the  quantAly  of 
produce  exported. 

'*  In  viewing  this  lamentable  fiUUng  off,  there  are  some  weighty  consideratioMi 
which  should  not  be  foigotten.  Here  it  cannot  be  advanced  in  palliation,  that  it 
tnkes  time  to  teach  a  people  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  had  been  long 
^Accustomed  to  work ;  they  were  Ailly  acquainted  with  thp  routine  of  each  species  of 

Vot-  XVII.  3  Q 
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cttMfHtloii  I  they  bad  the  estates  and  bidldings  in  oomplete  order;  and  yet  audi  is  the 
undemting  weakfiera  of  htnnan  nature,  that  they  allowed  all  to  go  to  waste,  toindolge, 
even  at  some  hazard,  their  predominant  propensity  to  loiter  about  in  idleness.  I  eon- 
ceive  that  a  more  saCisftietory  proof  coald  not  be  advanced  of  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  present  man- 
ners  and  state  of  society  of  the  negroes,  ^ley  have  m  the  aggregate  suffered  greatly 
both  in  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  pretty  universally  known,  that,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  St  Domingo  was  decidedly  the  farthest  advanced  of  the  West  India 
settlements.  The  most  diversified  scenes  of  industry,  decorated  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  art,  struck  every  beholder  with  admiration.  Who  is  there  who  now  travels 
in  the  interior,  and  beholds  the  splendid  mansions  in  ruin,  <ho  fine  gardens  and 
parterres  overgrown  with  weeds,  who  can  repress  a  srgh  at  the  mournful  scene  of  de- 
vastation ?  In  no  small  degree  is  that  feeling  increased  on  seeing,  perhaps,  a  negro 
emerge  from  a  miserable  hut,  moving  along  in  slothful  apathy,  with  no  inducement 
to  rouse  his  faculties,  beyond  the  payment  of  his  unwilling  tribute  of  exaction  to  some 
ferocious  military  minister  of  oppression.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  treatment  by 
the  French  planters  in  former  times  was  unexceptionable ;  1  only  assert,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  generally,  has  changed  for  the  worse ;  and  that  the  visitations 
of  despotic  rule  are  by  far  more  hated  than  the  autJiority  formerly  exercised  by  the 
master.  In  a  very  short  ttihe  they  will  be,  in  the  interior,  destitute  of  dothtng,  and 
many  articles  of  immediate  necessity :  for  one  of  the  best  of  reasons,— the  oos;(  of  the 
equipment  of  the  large  body  of  troops  swallows  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  exports. 
The  number  of  men  in  the  army  amounts,  it  is  stated,  to  not  less  than  35,000,  liring 
in  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  ready  at  the  least  provocation  to  plunder  Uie  de- 
fenceless. As  to  morality,  all  visitors  allow  it  to  be  quite  unknown.  Sunday  is  the  great 
day  for  riot  and  amusement ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  such  as  are  seized  occasionally 
with  a  compunctious  Visiting  of  conscience  easily  compound  for  their  sins  by  liberal 
contributions  to  some  of  the  adventurous  priests  who  visit  them  from  the  Havannah. 

<*  Although  before  I  left  the  West  Indies  I  received  many  other  statements  from 
gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  island  within  the  last  one  or  two  years,  and  who 
drew  a  truly  deplorable  picture  of  the  state  of  society,  I  have  purposely  avoided  en- 
larging on  anything  which  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  might  attri- 
bute to  a  prejudiced  source.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  conduces  to  vulgar  recrimi- 
nation and  abuse ;  and  the  public,  becoming  disgusted,  give  very  little  attention  to 
What  is  brought  forward  by  either  party.  When  this  U  the  case,  the^^pne'to  be 
pursued  by  those  in  authority  is  surely  obvious ;  and  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed 
implies,  in  my  opinion,  culpable  neglect  Institute  an  impartial  inquiry :  Uiere  are 
many  officers  of  the  navy,  and  other  persons  of  unquestionable  authority,  not  at  all 
interested,  who  -are,  I  understand,  capable  of  giving  the  most  ample  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  St  Domingo.  Why  are  tliose  persons  not  examined  ?  It  is  the 
only  mode  of  setting  at  rest  the  contradictory  statements  and  fierce  contentioot 
which  serve  so  much  to  perplex  and  obscure  the  question  at  issue.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  West  India  body  will  have  this  desirable  measure  accomplished  hn  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  Parliament ;  and  I  will  venture  to  declare  that  i*  will  remove  much  of 
the  delusion  that  prevails  so  extensively  on  tlie  subject  of  negro  emancipation  wd 
free  labour. 

**  In  the  meantime,  to  persons  of  much  reflection,  what  has  been  brought  forward, 
relative  to  the  small  quantity  of  produce  exported,  win,  in  the  various  deductions^ 
almost  establish  everything  that  is  required. 

'<  In  tile  first  place.  It  is  clear,  that  our  colonies  would  not  be  worth  the  keephig, 
if  they  prodaced  no  more  in  proportion  than  is  now  produced  in  St  Domingo.  Tlie 
abolitionists,  therefore,  shquld  honestly  acknowledge  that,  agreeably  to  their  prind- 
plea,-it  is  not  intended  t^tain  the  West  Indies  as  productive  ;K>sse8sion8  to  the 
Britiah  crown* 

**  Secondly,  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  in  the 
•ggr^gato,  only  work  one  day  in  ten.  Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  afl  our  mo- 
ralists assekt,  that  idleness  is  the  (hiitftil  parent  of  almost  every  evil,  we  may  easily 
imagine  the  prevailing  licentiousness,  profligacy,  and  general  depravity  of  mannen, 
oven  had  they  not  been  described  by  almost  every  person  who  has  visited  the  island. 

'*  Thirdly,  As  regards  their  present  civilization  and  future  prospects,  it  can  easily 
be  ahowD  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  far  inferior  to  the  slaves  in  our  own  settle- 
ments. Let  us  here  consider  hi  what  civilization  consists.  Is  it  not  in  the  enjoy- 
nont  of  many  comforts ;  incivased  accommodation  in  lodging  and  furniture ;  a  vap^ 
rier  qnattty  and  display  in  clothing ;  and  an  augmented  participation  in  the  varioos 


«oiiveaMoai  of  lifel  In  all  tbow  potiettlan,  tbe  Hm^m»  mutt  te  cniindti(j||  d»- 
0ci^%,  H  thejr  m  vwbit  to  pay  for  aaTtbin^  bcjood  a  compaMtirelf  triiiiiig  Inpor^ 
tation.  Bj  way  of  Ulastratfion  and  coatratt,  I  ihail  kera  vpedfy  the  imports  into 
Denenia,  firom  wbonca  there  is  ao  ciport.  Tbegr  are  taken  iron  the  returns  given 
io  by  the  naval  officer,  by  coniniand  of  governnent 
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Haidwaie  <4«^1                                Brougfitup  £Se0.75O 
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Hats 9,5U  8o«p  and  cADdlet                       •  16,ai5 
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Carry  up  £260,750  Other  articlea       -          •         -  49.619 

Oackai  vclua  £4t6,7B9 

From  Honand  f.  SS7.499.  ex.  IS 18,958 

Bfitkh  Amertea  tUh  and  hmitoer           11S,5SS 

.^— Wert  Indict              SS,688 

United  States           54,006 

—*-P  All  ether  parti 81417 

£638,4Si 


M  In  Demeraia  there  are  74,418  elaves*  and  not  more  than  3000  whiten  Now,  what 
b  imported  for  their  use,  allowing  a  (air  rate  of  proiit»  will  be  found  to  exceed  what 
all  tbe  exports  of  8c  Domingo  could  purchase,  though  she  has  five  times  as  great  a 
population.  What,  then,  is  the  result  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  black  inhabitanla 
4»f  Demerara  must  cnjoy-five  times  more  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
which  are  uniformly  regarded  as  the  attendants  and  attributes  of  civilization  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  any  difference  caused  by  the  consumption  of  the  whites, 
that  probaUy  being  more  than  balanced  by  a  proportionate  superiority  in  number  of 
the  coloured  people  in  St  Domingo.  1  have  made  this  exposition  for  the  purpose 
of  more  fully  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  fallacy  ia  what  tbe  aboKtionists  term 
the  valuable  trade  to  Hayti.  Added  to  this  circumstance,  when  the  morals,  and  reli- 
gion, and  prospect  of  futwe  advancement  of  the  negroes  is  considered,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  St  Domingo  has  woefully  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  phi- 
hmthropisL  The  example  is  in  every  respect  so  applieable,  as  to  make  it  crimind 
in  m  stateamaa  to  overtook  tbe  many  lessons  of  experianoe  which  may  be  gathered 
fipom  eontemplatkig  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  from  the  first  dawning  of  discontent 
to  Ibe  present  imhappy  consummation.*' 
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Dbak  N. 
Ir  yoa  have  tomn  or  time  for  it,  I 
ahaU'give  you  a  few  hasty  remarks  on 
the  new  Quarterly,  thrown  off  as 
a  P.  S.  to  my  notes  on  the  Edinburgh. 
I  own  I  have  looked  for  this  Quarter-' 
ly  with  soiae  anxiety,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  oonoem  is  to  go  on  under  the 
new  dynasty  of  Mr  Coleridge.  Whie- 
pen  were  afloat,  Heaven  knows  how 
truly,  if  Heaven  bothers  itself  about 
such  aiBUrs,  ^  there  being  disunion 
in  the  camp  of  the  old  contributors, 
and  of  aomedefbetion  among  the  troops 
whA  oampalgiMd  under  the  soeptve  of 
old  Gitford.  I  wished,  therefore,  to 
sec  whether  a  review,  for  the  general 
principlea  of  which  i  hf  va  so  pro^po^ 
n  respect,  kowevet^  I  may  occa«ioualty 
differ  with  ita  detail^  would  ha  d«te^ 
riorated  by  the  admixture  of  new 
hands,  and  the  defaleatioaof  old  ones. 


Even  supposing  the  whispers  per* 
fcctly  untrue,  as  they  may  very  weH 
be,  the  alteration  of  tne  presiding  ge« 
nius  must  naturally  be  expectra  to 
make  an  alteratioii  in  the  tone.  It 
will  be  vain  to  expect  an  editor,  in 
many  respects,  so  excellent  as'Giffijrd. 
His  constitutional  principles,  derived 
from  the  purest  sources,  were  correct, 
manly,  and  high-toned, — he  possessed 
a  true  love  fbr  England,  and  the  in* 
atitutions  which  have  made  England 
worthy  of  love, — and  he  fWt  a  thorough 
seom  or  hatred  fbr  her  enemies.  H1$ 
critical  taste,  fashioned  en  the  severest' 
principles,  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  situation  which  he  fmed.  1  do  not 
mxpv^m  he  had  tnrer  much  affiictien  for 
tWnew  spuitawhidiapnuigup  anound 
hMn  inkpwiryy-eDfiiiafchepsflrtiinilarfy 
ffthifd  .WovdaWOKth,  Soott,  or  ByiMi 
at  least  to  the  extent  with  which  thay 
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htLte  been  adraired  by  cridce  of  a  dif- 
lerent  tone  and  temper,  f  should  not 
agree  with  him  in  this  taste^-^nor 
should  1«  perhaps^  value  Pope  and  his 
sbhool  as  highly  as  he  evidently  did^ 
(though  most  highly  I  do  value 
PopeJ-— but  still  it  was  a  fault  upon 
the  right  side.  When  would-be  imi- 
tators of  ^e  great  men  whom  I  have 
above  mentioned  were  pushing  their 
p«ctdiar  poetical  theories  to  the  ut- 
most, and  talking  about  them,  writing 
*'  in  the  dang^ous  facility  of  the  octo- 

SUabic  verse,"  till  we  turned  away 
most  from  Marmion,  decidedly  from 
Christabel,— carrying  the  every-day 
topics  of  the  muse  of  Wordsworth  into 
the  haunts  of  washerwomen  and  jour- 
neymen apothecaries, — and  deluadng 
us' with  romantic  cut-throats,  full  of 
love,  and  mystery,  and  gloom,  and 
dashes,  and  apostrophes,  till  we  al- 
most wished  Conrad  the  Corsair  had 
been  hanged  from  the  yard-arm  some 
Years  before  the  date  of  the  adventures 
m  Lord  Byron's  poem  about  him — I 
'say.  when  these  ffoings-on  were  the 
daily  pastime  and  the  weekljr  argu- 
mentation of  the  '^  High  Spirits  who 
were  among  us,"  it  was  no  harm  to 
have  at  the  head  of  such  a  journal  as 
the  Quarterly,  a  man  who,  not  having 
any  reverence  for  the  original  principles 
of  that  style  of  composition,  would  ap- 
plaud poetry  vrritten  on  theaeprinciples, 
when  It  was  good, — ^when  it  was  the 
Lady  of  th^  Lake,  or  the  White  Doe  of 
^ylstone,  or  Lara, — and  would  be  pre- 
pared utterly  to  demolish  it  when  it 
•shone  forth  in  the  filth  or  absurdity 
of  Rimini  or  Endymion.  Thea,  too, 
/  he  had  already  done  the  critical  state 
some  service  in  the  Baviad  and  Mteviad, 
^4md,  if  we  turn  from  our  ephemeral 
to  our  established  literature,  where 
could  we  find  an  equal  to  the  commen- 
tator on  Ben  Jonson  and  Afassinger  ?* 
4Iis  chief  fault  was  an  exclusiveness 
of  mind,  which,  in  his  case,  however, 
I  can  find  much  to  excuse.  Idonotlike 
bis  tirades  against  America,  for  I  have 
quite  a  difierant  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  from  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prominent  view  taken 
by  the  Quarterly ;  but  I  will  freely  ad« 


ndi  that  Americaa  inttitatleiii  were 
censured  by  the  Quarterly  only  irhen 
they  were  flung  in  the  &ce  of  ourx>wn. 
I  must  think  too  that  he  suflbred  his 
dislike  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  ' 
his  contempt  for  Scotch  PhUosophy,  to 
extend  itself  ungenerously,  and  not 
wisely  to  everything  connected  with 
Scotland.  Nutantu  We  are  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  It  must  be  a 
cheering  reflection  to  him  now,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  thirty  volumes  of  his  la- 
bour, to  find  so  little  of  material  con- 
sequence— errors  no  doubt,  there  are, 
and  many — whidi  he  could  be  called 
upon  to  retract.  He  has  been  abused 
bv  the  raff  of  Cockaigne,  with  having 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  bards 
of  that  romantic  r^on — and  1  thank 
him  for  it — but  he  has  not  to  accuse 
himself,  as  his  brethren  of  the  North 
must  do,  with  having  mocked  Words- 
worth, blackguarded  Ccderidge,  insi- 
nuated charges  of  personal  depravity 
against  Moore,  or  endeavoured  to  d^ 
press  the  rising  wing  of  Bynm. 

Why  he  retires  I  know  not.  He  is 
in  as  full  possession  of  his  vigour  and 
intellect  as  ever,  and  the  task  of  con- 
ducting the  Quarterly  in  these  triom- 
phant  times  of  Toryism,  must  have 
been  gradually  becoming  easier.  How- 
ever, I  own  I  have  no  right  to  m 
into  his  motiwes,  and  can  only  insh 
him  the  happiness  in  his  retirement 
which  will  naturally  attend  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  contributed  in  his 
generation  to  promoting  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

Of  his  successor,  not  mndi  is  known 
as  a  literary  man,  and  perhaps  that  is 
an  advantage.  His  exertions  nave  been, 
I  believe,  chiefly  confined  to  writing 
articles  for  the  Quarterly'--at  least  I 
remember  nothing  else  from  his  pen. 
Many  of  these  articles  weie  exoeUeat 
At  the  University,  he  was  a  most  di^ 
tinguished  scholar ;  and  his  chaiactw 
stands  high  as  an  able  and  elegant 
barrister.  I  wished,  therefiire,  some- 
what more  anxiousl^than  nsaal,  for 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  he  would 
get  on.  1  own  I  found  what  i  had 
anticipated— less  literature  and  more 


*  By  the  way,  North,  you  should  publish  the  entire  of  Gilford's  preftce  to  Mas- 
singer's  second  editton.  Sach  a  demolition  never  fell  upon  any  pack  as  is  there 
levelled,  in  full  eontenpt,  on  the  ignorant  asses  who  reviewed  him  in  the  Edin- 
*^  It  is  nM  at  all  known  as  if  deserves. 
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politict.  The  ineretiedatteiitum  paid 
to  oar  domestic  interpooiftej  will  per- 
haps  justify  the  devotion  of  thirty 
pages  to  rail«nNu]8--«iid  similar  oon« 
■iderations  may  demand  thirty  pages 
more  on  smnnrng-jeomes  and  steam- 
engines.  I  do  not  object  to  these  arti- 
cles— the  Utter,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  sabject,  is  a  good,  seasonable,  and 
sensible  one — calcolated  to  dissipate 
some  erroneous  ideas,  though  the  wri- 
ter himself  is  not  a  little  puzzled  be- 
tween the  results  of  practice  and  die 
deductions  of  theory ;  but  then,  in  the 
same  number,  we  have  sixteen  pages 
on  the  Funding  System— fifteen  on 
the  Prussian  Constitution,  and  thirty- 
seven  on  the  Irish  Church.  Let  me 
play  Joe  Hume  for  a  wfaUe,  and  give 
die  tottle  of  them  wholly : — 
RaO-roads  and  Canals,  SO 

Artizans  and  Machinery,        30 
Fundii^  System,  16 

Prussian  Constitution,  15 

Irish  Church,      .       -         S7 

Total,  128  pages. 
Out  of  266,  almost  half. 
I  think  it  must  be  confessed  to  be 
die  most  Edinburgh-Review-looking 
Quarterly  which  we  have  had  as  yet 
the  pleasure  of  receiving.  Of  these 
•  topics,  I  leave  the  Funding  System  to 
tluMeooncemed,  having  a  pretty  theory 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  which  I 
shall  broach  more  at  length  on  proper 
occasion.  The  naper  on  Prussian  re- 
form is  a  sensible  and  excellent  one, 
bat  anticipated,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  young  RusseU's  book.  Of  the  Irish 
enturch  I  shall  say  somewhat  by  and 
by. 

The  Review  opens  most  inauspi- 
doQsly.  Hayley's  life !  H  and  review- 
ed by  the  Doctor  1 ! !  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  this  want  of  common  sense. 
A  more  contemptible  writer,  and  hard- 
ly a  more  contemptible  man,  than  this 
drivelling  creature,  never  existed. 
Mean  in  every  attempt  at  literary  efibrt, 
and  paltry  in  every  action  of  his  Ufe,  he 
is  not  worth  a  page  in  the  London 
Magazine,  far  less  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  opening  article  in  the  Quarterly. 
Then,  see  the  omnivorous  rapacity  of 
the  worthy  Laureate — the  immoderate 
swallow  for  minute  Acts. — Of  this 
idiot  we  are  told  all  the  movements, 
vritii  the  accuracy  which  the  bioera- 

Shers  of  Milton  nave  deemed  it  tneir 
uty  to  expend  upon  the  life  of  that 
poet.    We  are  told  how  his  nurse  had 
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not  milk-— l^ow  he  cried  on  going  to 
school— how  he  got  a  fever  there — 
iiow  he  took  lodgings  at  Ridimond — 
how  he  ooorted  his  wife  in  a  thunder 
storm — (just  think  of  Hayley  and  a 
thunder-storm  together;  were  it  a 
gardy-loo  it  would  be  consistent) 
— how  he  got  a  dancing-master  at 
Edinburgh,  which  affitfds  the  Laureate 
a  joke;  in  his  own  droll  way,  at  Sootdi 
metaphyaics — ^how  Grsrrick  njected 
his  juay — ^how  he  behaved  like  an  u|i- 
feehng  prater  about  feeling  to  ^ 
wift — ^how  he  called  himself  Hotspur, 
ae  acquiesced  in  being  so  called,  in 
his  correspondence,  for  which  Harry 
Percy,  if  he  could  have  revived  for 
two  minutes,  would  have  demolished 
bun  with  a  fillip  of  his  gauntiet,  &c. 
&C.— all  this  and  much  more  foolery 
you  will  find  in  the  first  fifty  pages 
of  the  Quarterly.  It  is  really  too  bad. 
And  then  the  innocent  notions  of  tiie 
Laureate  on  literature,  viz.  how  cou^ 

1>letB  (in  which  Drvden  wrote  Absa- 
om  and  Achitophef,  and  Pope  the  Il- 
iad) are  the  worst  sort  of  verse  for 
long  narration — ^how  Bamfylde  and 
Russell,  (who  are  they  ?)  are  poets  of 
great  promise— how  vile  a  thmg,  and 
condemnatory  to  everlasting  gibbet- 
ting,  it  is  to  sneer  at  the  Fleece  of  the. 
Dyer— how  great  a  crime  it  is  to  criti- 
cise malevolenUy  epic  poems  by  such 
fine  writers  as  Hayley,  (p.  277,>^how 
that  driveller  was,  by  grace  of  the 
puUic,  king  of  the  bards  of  Britain, 
(Cowper  being  at  tiiat  time  alive,) 
and,  in  oonseqaenee  of  so  being,  offer- 
ed the  kureateship,  as  if  Whitehead, 
and  Cibber,  and  Pye,  who  held  that 
office,  were  kings  ot  poetry.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  I  say  again,  may  be 
read  in  the  front  of  Mr  Coleridge's  re- 
view, as  a  pretty  monument  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  criticism  at  the  close 
of  the  first  quainter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  only  laudable  thing 
about  it  is,  that  as  the  book  is  Col- 
bourn's,  it  shews  some  bibliopolic  li- 
berality, (a  commodity*  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  rare  in  the  present  generation,) 
in  John  Murray  to  admit  a  puff  in 
its  favour,  in  the  pages  of  which  the 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  is  composed 
of  himself. 

The  next  literary  article.  No.  IV. 
iff  on  Theodric,  wnich  is  shewn  up 
fairly  enough,  and  evidently  with  kind 
feeling  towards  the  proprietor  of  that 
unfortunate  work.  However,  as  I  have 
said  enough  on  Campbell  ahready  in 
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niy  remarks  on  the  Edinlnirgb,  I  lihall 
here  content  xnTself  with  extracting 
the  conclusion  or  this  article,  hoping 
my  old  friend  Tom  will  take  the  hint. 
»  There  is  little  to  lay  of  the  FvgUwe 
Pieces,  to  which  100  pages  of  this  vo- 
lame  are  assigned ;  they  were  bom,  we 
believe,  and  should  have  been  soffered  to 
die  and  be  buried,  in  a  magszine ;  much 
will  be  excused  in  poems  found  in  such 
a  place,  of  which  a  more  rigorous  ac- 
count will  be  demanded,  if  the  author, 
by  collecting  them,  seems  to  assign  them 
a  positive  value.  One  very  fervent  and 
furious  piece*  Stanaat  to  the  Memory  oftlm 
Spanish  PatrioU  kUled  in  resisting  the  iie- 
gtnctf  and  the  Duke  tf  Ae^ivieme,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  for  iu  bard  words; 
it  is  levelled  against  <  kings,  bigots,  and 
Bourbons,*  who  <  roaagle  martyrs  with 
hangman  fingers  ;*  '  of  cowlM  demons  of 
the  Inquisitorial  cell,'  and '  Antochtliooes 
of  hell,*  who  are  bid  to  go  and— 
'  Smile  o'er  the  nspingi  of  spine-broken  me&i 
Preach,  perpeCnrte  daimiatlon  in  your  den/ 

•*  It  was  due  to  Mr  Campbell's  name 
to  place  any  poem  of  his  on  our  lists— it 
is  with  pain  that  we  have  discharged  our 
duty  towards  him,  and  we  close  tite  vo- 
lume with  sensations  of  regret.  If  we 
have  not  cited  any  passage,  or  any  one  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  of  which  we  think 
less  unfavourably  than  of  the  rest,  it  has 
not  been  because  we  Were  unwilling  to 
bestow  our  approbation  on  him,  but  be- 
cause we  remembered  his  former  esti- 
mation, and  felt  that  such  buiguid  praise 
as  we  could  honestly  give  to  the  very 
best  lines  in  the  volume,  wouM  be  no 
compliment  to  one  wbo#ba8  ranked  ao 
high  as  he  has.  There  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  a  growing  persuask»n» 
slowly  and  reluctantly  entertained  by  the 
public,  (for  Mr  Campbell  has  ever  found 
in  the  public  a  favourable  and  faithful 
audlAice,)  that  the  character  of  his  miud 
is  to  be  feeble  and  minute.  Sucli  a  poem 
as  Theodric  must  impart  l^arful  strength 
to  such  an  opinion.  Yet  we  wilJ  strug- 
gle against  the  conviction ;  literary  bis* 
tory  is  not  wiihout  examples  of  failures 
great  as  this,  and  there  may  be  circum- 


stances of  mind  or  body  which  may  se- 
count  for  them.  Mr  Campbell  is  in  the 
prime  of  )ife«— be  has  placed  his  poetical 
reputation  in  the  greatest  danger.«.we 
cannot  suppose  him  insensible  «>  the  pe- 
ril, or  careless  of  the  issue ;  let  him,  then, 
withdraw  from  every  avocation,  tiM  ten- 
dency  of  which  is  to  debilitate  or  dissi- 
pnte  the  mind,  and  with  matured  lacul' 
ties,  and  increased  knowledge*  make  ex- 
ertions commensurate  with  the  necessi- 
ty for  them ;  for  our  parts,  we  will 
cheer  him  on  his  way,  and  forgiving, 
or  rather  forgetting,  this  unworthy  pub. 
llcation,  contribute  gladly  our  help  to 
replace  him  in  that  respectable  rank 
from  which  we  are  sincerely  sorry  that  he 
has  declined." 

Travelling  over  canals  and  railroads, 
we  come  to  a  pleasant  article  on  Ma- 
rianne BaiUies  Lbbon;  and  then* 
again  cutting  the  Artizans*  we  arrive 
at  Darn's  Venice,  an  admirable  work, 
and  most  excellently  reviewed.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  most  instructive  article ; 
hut  the  application  to  the  liberals,  and 
the  exposition  of  their  inconsistency 
in  bewailing  Venice,  is  quite  thrown 
away.  These  people  only  hate  £ng* 
land,  and  would  mourn  the  overthrow 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountaina,  if 
they  thought  it  could  by  any^  possible 
sidewind  annoy  her. 

It  is  needless  to  praise  Barrow  s  ar- 
ticle on  Africa.  Snch  papera  as  these 
have  long  been  the  pecudiar  glory  of 
the  Quarterly^  and  it  gives  me  always 
^eat  pleasure  to  contrast  them  with 
similar  attempts  in  its  Northern  ri- 
val. 

Wasliiiigton  Irving— -puffed — and 
Stewart  Rose's Jeu^if  esprit  (a  pleasant 
one  in  truth,)  puffed  also*  I  wonder 
why.  Perhaps  I  could  guess— a'un- 
porfe. 

The  last  article  is  on  Ireland.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Quarterly  facing 
this  question  manfully  at  lasL  These 
was  a  degree  of  cowardice  in  not  ha- 
ving done  so  long  ago.  There  is  still 
some  shirking  in  £!qis  afiair,  but  ibo 


Is  not  the  conclusion  of  thiapuff  on  Washiogton  Irringtm  pemjwt  f  Wo  ecciuai. 
as  we  part  with  him,  "  Veiy  pleasant  hast  ^ou  bsen  to  me*  my  bi^iher  Jooatbm  r 
Had  Hone  made  this  application  of  Scripture,  there  woulihave  b«an  anovtery  •! 
falwphsmy.  After  all,  it  is  a  wron«  quotation.  The  vene  bei^,  2  $am,  u  26^ 
•*  I  am  distressed  for  thee>  my  brother  Jonathan—very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
'"k'1.  r^"^  ^®  ^'"®  quotation  would  have  better  expressed  the  circumstaacea  ia 
which  Irvmg  now  is.  His  friends,  who  remember  how  pleasant  he  was  once  to 
them,  roust  feel,  as  this  rcvi^iwer  evidently  does,  very  much  distressed  at  seeing 
hira  in  his  present  state. 
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case  of  the  Iriih  deigy  ia  well  stated. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  truly  apostolic 
nan,  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  ap- 
preciated as  he  deserves.  The  atro- 
cious misrepresentations  of  Wakefield 
are  duly  exposed,  and  the  Uiistering 
bullying  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  its  £ibled  millioRs,  poperly 
ahown  up.  Due  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
merits  ot  the  author  of  Rock  Detect- 
ed, (the  Rev.  Mr  O'Sullivan,)  and  of 
Deelan,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Mr 
Phelan.  You  must  let  me  extract  the 
concluding  part,  and  then  conclude  my 
own  epistle. 

**  In  wfiat  way-mn  the  extermination 
of  the  clergy,  and  the- sale  or  confiscation 
of  church  property,  diminish  the.se  ac- 
knowledged and  overwhelming  evils? 
Will  the  qnbtraetion  of  that  wealth  from 
Ireland,  which  now,  according  to  the  re- 
formers, enables  12  or  1300  elergvmen  to 
wallow  in  luxury ;— wUl  the  addition  of 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  sums  drawn 
out  of  the  country  by  absentees,  be  the 
most  direct  or  most  successful  mode  of 
curtailing  the  cupidity  of  landlords,  or 
raising  the  character  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  noor  ?  Is  this  the  pana- 
cea for  tJie  deeply-seated  maladies  of  a 
sensitive  and  despairing  people  ?  Admi- 
raMe  scheme  of  reformation  !  a  most  on- 
ginal  method  of  diffusing  comfort  and 
contentment,  by  exasperating  sufferings 
already  so  difficult  to  endure,  and  from 
the  Fandora's  box  of  Irish  affliction  ex- 
pelling even  the  last  refuge  of  the  mise- 
nble-i-hope ! 

**  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  British 
parliament  will  lend  itself  to  such  mon- 
strous injustice?  What  security  can  there 
be  for  property  of  any  deseription,  if  that 
which  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient 
in  the  island,  and  to  which  no  man,  ex- 
cept the  ecclesiastical  order,  can  urge  the 
slightest  claim,  is  to  be  swept  away? 
what  at  no  distant  period,  after  such  a 
precedent,  must  be  the  fate  of  those 
estates  to  which  multitudes  of  poor  mi- 
serable men  can  and  do  point  as  the  in- 
heritance of  their  Esthers,  and  as  of  right 
belonging  to  themselves  ?  What  answer 
shall  be  made  to  the  exclamation  of  these 
unhappy  outcasts ;  <  that  park,  under  the 
wall  of  wbkih  I  live,  and  that  mansion 
and  demesne,  which  I  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  approach,  are  mine :  they  were 
wrested  from  my  family  by  violence,  and 
I  hope  to  win  them  again.*  Let  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  vote  for  plunder- 
ing the  church,  look  well  to  the  conse- 
quences : 


^^lam  tnmera  ia  nomitt  Itgvm  sancimus  ini- 
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*<  But  while  we  mention  this^  we  rely 
upon  a  higher  prindple^  upon  the  com- 
passion of  Bsriiament,  for  the  depressed 
population  of  Ireiaod,  and  its  firm  regard 
to  the  high  claims  of  truth,  and  justiee, 
and  religion.  That  regard  has  been 
evinced  upon  too  many  oeeasiont  to  suf- 
fer us  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  aeti- 
vity  upon  the  present;  i4  indeed>  we 
were  disposed  to  appeal  to  motives,  that 
come  more  personally  near  to  the  hearts 
and  interests  of  the  British  part  of  the 
legislature,  we  would  venture  to  remind 
them  that  this  is  not  a  merely  Irish 
question ;  although  it  is  the  present  po- 
licy, indeed,  of  the  reformers,  to  separate 
the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  this  empire,  and  to  represent 
the  character  and  fote  of  the  one  as  by 
no  means  connected  with  the  other.  The 
time,  indeed,  is^  not  yet  come  for  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  rooted  at  present  too  deeply 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they  feel 
too  strongly  how  close  it  is  associated 
with  their  best  sympathies  and  most 
grateful  reeoUeetions,  with  the  liberties 
and  the  greatness  of  their  country ;  and 
they  have»  within  these  few  years,  given 
ample  proof,  that  they  are  not  yet  dis- 
posed to  resign  it.  We  are  told,  there- 
fore, that  the  cases  are  not  analogous ; 
that  the  reasoning  which  applies  to  one 
portion  of  the  church  has  no  force  in  re- 
ference to  the  other.  Our  reply  is,  that 
their  arguments,  (we  call  them  such  in 
courtesy,)  if  successfully  adduced  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ire»> 
lapd,  will,  ere  long,  be  brought  with  aug, 
mented  force  against  the  church  of  our 
fothers  in  this  country.  It  is  urged  tliat 
in  Ireland  the  tithes  are  a  tax  upon  the 
land,  unfriendly  to  agriculture,  vexatious 
to  the  fiurmer,  and  a  source  of  eternal 
heart-burnings  and  litigation  between  the 
tithe-owner  and  the  ikrmer  ?  Is  it  affirm- 
ed, that  the  clergy  are  wallowing  m 
wealth,  spending  their  time  at  the  water- 
ing-places, and  rendering  no  service  for 
their  insulting  riches  ?  and  will  not  the 
same  assertions  be  as  colonrably  haxud- 
ed  in  England  ?  Is  it  held  to  be  a  bard- 
ship  upon  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  to 
pay  tithe  to  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
will  not  the  English  dissenter  exclaim, 
on  the  same  grounds,  that  he  too  is  sup- 
porting a  church  which  he  approves  not? 
Is  it  affirmed  that  the  Irish  clergy  are 
odious  to  the  people,  and  will  it  not  be 
discovered  that  a  similar  charge  applies 
to  the  English?  Shall  the  apostolteal 
character  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  antiquity  of  its  possessions,  oppose  no 
Impediment  in  that  case,  and  with  such 
an  example  will  they  be  regarded  hen  ? 
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Shall  choreh  property  be- sold,  and  the 
clerical  order  reduced  or  aboliahed,  al- 
thou^  in  extensive  tracts  of  country 
the  cleii^  are  the  only  resident  gendry, 
the  only  effective  instniments  for  civili- 
sing and  improving  the  people,  and  will 
the  spoliators  shrink  firom  their  aigu* 
ment,  because  our  gentry  are  resident, 
and  our  people  are  civilized,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  order  and  improvement  is 
working  with  the  steadiness  and  power 
of  a  steam-engine?  Shall  the  legisUtore, 
well  knowing  that  absenteeahip  is  the 
bane  of  Ireland,  and  attaching  inexpres- 
ai|»le  importance  to  the  expenditure  of ' 
their  incomes  by  Irish  proprietors  in 
their  native  land,  throw,  nevertheless, 
into  that  bottomless  gulph  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  choreh,  and  will  that  same 
authority  be  scmpulous  in  this  country, 
where  every  parish  is  furnished  with  its 
nobles,  iu  gentry,  or  its  yeomen,  and  ab- 
aenteeship  is  a  term  unknown  ?  If  it  shall 
be  by  false  representations  that  the  re- 
formers work  the  ruin  and  riot  in  the 
spoils  of  the  Irish  church,  will  they  be 
likely  to  be  bankrupt  in  those  commodi- 
ties, where,  to  the  stimulus  of  cupidity, 
is  added  the  stimulus  of  suoceis  ?  Archi- 
medes himself  could  not  have  wished  for 
a  better  standing-place  to  shake  the  world 


from,  than  the  spirit  of  mischief  would 
possess  in  the  fallen  establishment  of 
Ireland  to  extend  the  convulsion,  and  ef- 
fect the  demolition,  of  its  kindred  branch. 
But  it  will  not  be;  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  high  destiny  yet  awaits  both 
branches  of  this  united  church ;  it  has 
passed,  like  Christianity  itself,  tlirough 
many  tftorms  and  tempests,  through  evil 
report  and  calumny,  but,  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  it  still  survives.  The  same 
Providence  will  continue  to  watch  over 
it,  and  distant  generations  will  succes- 
sively sit  under  its  shadow,  and  rejoice  in 
its  fruits." 

To  thiS;  like  Mr  Burke's  lAerctiitile 
friend  in  Bristol,  I  say  ditto-«ditto» 
Mr  Reviewer ! 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  exoeUent 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  and  augurs 
well  of  Mr  Coleridge's  capacity  and 
aucceas.  He  ahews  a  determinatkm 
to  meet  many  political  questions  hi- 
therto overlocHced  in  the  Review  over 
which  he  presidea,  and. an  efibrt  to 
peraerve^  if  not  its  literary  spirit,  yet 
its  literary  tone.  I  shall  talk  more  de- 
cidedly, if  I  live,  this  time  twelve^ 
month.     Yours  ever, 

A  CONBTAKT  ReABBX. 


ODOHEHTY  on  ENGLISH  SONGS. 


I  HAVE  been  tumbling  over  Ritson's 
songs  listlessly  this  morning,  for  want 
of  something  oetter  to  do,  and  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  much  better  se- 
lection and  arrangement  might  be  made. 
He  assigns  30  V  pages  to  love-songs^  and 
but  228  to  all  others.  The  collection 
of  ancient  ballads^  which  concludes  the 
volume,  is  not  very  much  in  place  in 
a  book  of  songs;  and,  besides^  is  far 
inferior  to  what  we  now  know  such  a 
collection  ou^t  to  be.  Now,  I  sub- 
mit, without  at  all  disparaging  that 
'^  sublime  and  noble — ^that  sometimes 
calm  and  delightful — ^but  more  fire- 
ouently  violent,  unfortunate^and  dread- 
fiil  passion"  of  love,  asRitson  calls  it, — 
it  does  not  fill  such  a  space,  in  the  good 
song-writing  of  any  country,  as  a  pro- 
portion of  fifteen  to  eleven,  against  all 
other  species.  I  say  of  good  song- 
writing,  for  I  know  of  namby-pamby, 
it  fills  nine  parts  out  of  ten. 


And  precisely  of  namby-pamby  are 
composed  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  Rit- 
son's most  pedanticdivisiona  into  class- 
es— classes  sillily  planned  at  first,  and 
not  clearly  distingoiahed  in  executkm 
afterwards.  The  second  aong  of  the 
first  class,  by  Miss*  Aiken,  condadcs 
widi  this' 


*'  Thus  to  the  rising  god  of  day 
Their  early  Vows  the  Persians  pay. 

And  bless  the  spreading  fire : 
Whose  glowing  chariot  mounting  soon. 
Pours  on  their  heads  the  burning  noon. 

They  sicken  and  expire." 

This  is  not  song-writing— jt  isonly 
a  bombastic  repetition  of  a  middling 
thought,  which  had  been  already  ex* 

Sres»sd  ten  thousand  times.    It  is,  in 
lort,  a  verse  out  of  a  poor  ode,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word. 
In  Otway's  song,  p.  4. 


*  Afterwards  Mrs  Barbauld.     She  died  a  veiy  short  time  ago. 
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OlMfgi^  o»  Eitgikk  Songt^ 
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«<  Tto  ngb  and  wiA  t»iil  my  mm'^ 
flIglM  wMdl  do  kMe  InpBit 

Enoagh  to  wMlC  tke  oMett  ice, 
Tat  ctanot  warn  your  heart** 

Is  Mm  rend  woHh  piititinff  ?*this 
ftigid^  trivbtl  conceit^  wbidi  has  be^i 
tocKd  aboat  by  theirene-writen  of  all 
the  natioiia  in  the  world  f 

In  the  same  page  aings  Vlsoonnt 
Moleawoiih^ 
"  Almeiia's  face,  her  shape,  her  air. 

With  charms  rentstleis  wound  the  AmtI,** 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  rhymed 
by  "  Aiff ." 

In  short,  of  the  eighty*fMir  songs  of 
the  first -dass,  with  the  exception  of 
«'  Tkke,  OtakethoseKpaaway  r—"  To 
an  ye  ladies  nowiit  land,"—"  My  tnne, 
O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,"— 
wfaieh,  though  far  too  long  for  a  song, 
oonlaina  many  ideas  and  lines  perfect- 

— and  perhaps  ludf-a-doxen  o^ers,  all 
axe  of  Uie  same  cast ;  and,  what  makea 
it  more  provoking,  we  see  affixed  to 
some  of  them  the  names  of  Drydan, 
Prior,  &e.  as  if  the  editor  had  a  per- 
verae  pleasore  in  showing  us  that  these 
men  could  write  aa  tritely  and  trivial- 
ly aa  dieir  neighbours  on  some  occa- 
sions. Colin  and  Lucy,  and  Jemmy 
Dawson,  which  thi^  class  contains,  are 
no  more  songs  than  Chevy  Chaoe,  or 
the  Children  of  the  Wood. 

The  second  class,  in  which  "  love  is 
treated  as  a  passion,"  is  better ;  for 
even  attempts  at  writing  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  passion  are  generally  at  least 
r^£ible,  if  they  are  often  absurd. 
What  we  cannnot  tolerate  ia  inanity. 
There  is  a  kind  of  noisy  gaUantry 
about 

'*  Ask  me  not  how  calmly  I 

All  the  cares  of  life  defy ; 

How  I  baffle  humaii  woes, 

Woman,  woman,  woman  knows," 
which  ia  pleasant.    Song  Xh.  is  ex- 
cellent ;  compare  the  very  sound  of 


"  0««r  tin  montaina, 

And  over  the  waves, 
UmlarthefinntaiHa, 

And  vadsr  the  gnnres^ 
Under  flaoda  ttat  are  deepest 

Which  Neptnaa  obey. 
Over  rodcs  whltb  are  ataapast, 

Love  will  ftnd  out  his  way,"  &e. 

with  the  trim  nothingneas  of  the  rery 

next — 

'<  Oft  on  the  troubled  ocean*s  &ce. 

Loud  stormy  winds  arise. 
The  murmuring  surges  swell  apace. 

And  clouds  obscure  the  skies  :*' 
But  when  the  tempests*  rage  is  o'er— 
whatfoltows?  Why, 

**  Qoft  breeies  smooth  the  main, 
Tlie  biltowa  cease  le  lash  the  shore. 

And  all  is  calm  agaia ! !" 

Compare,  again,  song  XXIL 

**  Would  yoa  choose  a  wife  for  a  happy  life* 

Leave  the  oomt»snd  the  eouatiy  take^ 

Where  Susan  and  Doll,  and  Haany  and 

Moll, 
Follow  Hany  and  John,  whilst  harvest 
goes  on. 
And  merrily  merrily  rake,"  &c. 

with  song  XXIV., 

*<  Happy  the  worid  in  that  Mest  age 

When  beauty  was  not  bought  and  sold. 
When  the  fair  mind  was  uniniamed 

With  the  mean  thirst  of  baneful  gold.'* 

What  jejune  trash !  and  how  absurd 
and  abominable  an  attempt  it  ia  to  put 
into  this  creepine  dialect  what  we  have 
read  in  Greelc  all  but  divine,  and  in 
Italian  almost  aa  deliaious  aa  Greek ! 
I  say,  compare  such  passages  as  these 
together,  and  if  you  be  not  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  the 
songs  by  persons  of  quality,  and  the 
propriety  of  utterly  igecting  them  from 
collections  of  songs,  you  wiU  be  fit  to 
comment  on  them  in  the  style  of  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  and  to  receive  pane- 
gyrics accordingly  firom  Tom  Dibdin.* 


•  What  is  written  above  of  English  Songs,  will,  of  course,  apply  to  the  songs  of 
all  natkms.  I  shall  give  a  specMPWO  in  French.  I  shall  first  quote  a  wn^^  An. 
toine  Ferrand,  [a  Psriwan,  a  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Aids,  who  died  in  ITlft— 
Anth.  Frtm.  voL  L  p.  117.] 


Ifia  est  plus  channante 
One  r Aurora  aaissante ; 
JLa  Jeoaease  brillante 

K'evt  jamaM  lant  d'appaa. 
Toot  la  monde  I'adore; 

Ftore 
VoL-XVIL 


Sal  mofaia  fratehe  at  moiivs  Veil% 
Qu'isUa: 
Venus  m£me  n*a  pas 
Tant  d*  amotus  qui  miteheat  cur  s 

&C. 


Olhktrty  o»  MngUtk  ^ngf. 
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Th«  thiisd  cltM  opens  betutifully, 
ir-^eed,  with  "  He  that  loyes  «  rosy 
dieek."  Few  poems  in  our  liingnsge 
resemble  so  much  as  the  first  two  ver- 
ses of  this  song  (the  third  is  provo- 
kingly,  inferior)  the  admirable  and  in- 
definable beauty  of  the  Greek  di- 
grams. I,  however,  do  not  remember 
one  exactly  iii  pdnt.  Those  following 
(ezcent  the  jocular  ones,  as,  "  Why 
so  pale,  fond  lover  ?" — "  Tom  loves 
Mary  passing  well," — *'  My  name  is 
honest  Harry," — "  My  passion  is  as 
mustard  strong,"  &c.}  are  not  particu- 
larly worthy  of  applause.  It  contains, 
to  be  sure,  "  Mary,  I  believed  thee 
true,"—*'  Still  to  be  neat,  still  tp  be 
drest,"  and  some  others;  but  the  sta- 
ple commodity  is> 
*'  But  passion's  wild  impetuous  sea 
Hurries  me  far  from  peace  and  thee—  • 

'Twere  vain  to  struggle  more. 
Thus  the  poor  sailor  slumberiog  lies, 
While  swelling  tides  around  him  rise, 

And  push  bis  bark  from  shore : 
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In  vein  be  spreads  bis  helpless  arms ; 
His  pityiQg  Irieads,  with  fond  alarai^ 

In  vain  deplore  bis  state. 
StiJl  ISir  and  fitfther  from  the  coast. 
On  the  high  suige  his  bark  is  tost. 

And,  founderhig,  yields  to  Aite." 

Is  not  this  the  quintenenoe  of  ab« 
surditv  now-a^daya?  Fine,  pretty, 
good-for-nothing  venea,  I  admit  them 
to  be,  never  intended  or  fitted  to  be 
sung ;  and,  besides,  have  I  not  raad 
somewhere, 

*■  Heu !  quotaes  fidem 

Mutatosque  Deos  ilebit,  ct  aspeim 
Nigris  nquora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens. 

Qui  none  te  firuitor  credulus  aurea  V 

I  owfi  I  have  no  patience  when  i 
see  things,  which  have  been  once  beau- 
tifullv  expressed,  re-said  in  a  manner 
blundering  and  diluted. 

Class  Fourth  is  devoted  solely  to  ex- 
pressions of  love  for  the  fair  sex*— 
not  a  hoj^ul  subject.  Love  to  them 
is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  jested  with. 


Here  wc  have  Venus,  Flora,  and  Aurora,  in  full  Ag ;  and,  m  the  name  of  the 
three  goddesses,  is  the  song  worth  a  farthing?  Now  take  a  song  which  you  may  vote 
low  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  it  is  a  good  song  nevertheless,  and  worth  a  cart-load  of  Ibo 
above  rubbish.    I  shall  copy  it  all :— • 


1. 
Malgr^  Ui  bataille 

Qu*  on  donne  domain, 
Ca,  fiEiisons  ripaille, 
.    Charmante  Ostein : 
Attendant  la  glqire» 

Prenons  le  plaislr, 
Sans  lire  au  grimoire 

Du  sombre  avenir. 


8i  la  Hallebarde 

Je  peuz  m£riter, 
Fres  du  corps  du  garde 

Je  te  iais  planter ; 
Ayant  la  dentelle, 

Le  Soulier  brode, 
La  blouque  k  roreille 

Le  chignon  card^. 

a 

Narguant  tes  compagnes, 
IVI^prisant  leurs  voeux, 

Xai  fait  deux  campagnes 
Roti  de  tes  feuz. 


Digni  de  la  pomme, 
Tu  re^tts  ma  foi, 

£t  jamais  rogome 
Ne  fut  ba  sans  tot. 


Tien,  serre  ma  Pipe, 

Garde  mon  briquet  ^ 
£t  si  la  Tnlipe 

Fait  le  noir  trajet. 
Que  tu  sois  la  settle 

Dans  le  r<g:iment, 
Qu'  ait  le  brule-gueule 

De  son  cber  amant. 


Ah !  ^tien  tes  hirmes, 

Calme  ton  chsgrin ; 
Au  nom,  de  tes  cbarmea 

Aeh^ton  vin. 
Mai%  qooi !  de  noa  bandes 

J*  entends  les  Tkmboors? 
Gloire!  to  oommandes. 

Adieu  mes  amours. 


The  author  of  t^te  song  is  Christopher  Mangenot,  brother  of  the  Abbe  Ifaofmot 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  written  during  our  war  with  Fhmce  hi  ITM.  It  was  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  but  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  wriltea  im 
this  vein.  I  wish  somebody  would  trsnshite  it  into  English.— M.  ODk— (De  ic 
yourself.— C  N.) 

*  In  this  class,  Ben  Jonson's  **  Drink  to  me  only*'  is  huerted,  I  tirink,  wraqglf, 
for  it  sppeara  to  be  an  address  from  a  man,  not  a  woman.     By  Bitson*s  i 
p.  Ixxix,  it  would  appear  tiiat  be  did  not  know  it  was  from  the  Gnek. 


18»»0 


OIkkuiy  on  Eitgiuh  SoMgt* 


£Sat  l0td  Byron's  Don  Jiuui,  and  ako 
•ee  Ovid,  from  whom  Lord  Byron  hu 
4xmve3f€d  the  idet,;}  nd  tfaer  are  too 
proud  to  complain,  if  slighted.  They 
would  be  wrong  if  they  did ;  it  is  our 
pari  to«ae,  it  is  theirs  to  slight  or  to 
aoeept.  They  should  take  the  adrioe 
ef  Shakespeare — 
**  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  tigli  no  more. 

Men  were  deeeivers  ever, 
nOne  foot  at  sea,  and  one  on  sliorv. 

To  oqe  tlimg  constant  never. 
Xbensigh  not.so, 
3ttt  let  them  g9b 
Jknd  be  you  blithe  and  bonny." 

If  the  ladies  will  not  write  their  feel- 
ings, I  am  afraid  we  can  not.  At  all 
(events,  ihis  fburth  class  is  completely 
J[adS.  There  are  some  middling  songs 
ja  it,  but  the  m^ority  are  like  those 
/rom  J^  Mosy  Mendes. 

**  Vain  Is  every  fond  endeavour, 
To  resist  the  tender  dart ; 

For  examples  move  us  never; 
We  must  feel  to  know  the  smart.'' 
Which  is  jnst  as  much  poetry  as 
yain,  quite  vain,  the  toil  you  spend  is. 

When  your  time  in  verse  you  pass ; 
For,  good  filr  Moses  Mendez, 

Tou  are  notbing  but  an  ass. 

ITie  ideas  in  Soame  Jenyns's  song, 
Ko.  X.,  are  very  pretty.    The  appeal 
to  a  lover  acknowledged  triumphant, 
**  Say,  would  you  use  that  vtry  power 

Tou  frosB  her  fondness  daim. 
To  ruin,  in  one  (atal  hour, 

A  life  of  spotless  lame? 
Ah !  cease,  my  dear,  to  do  an  ill, 

Becauss^  perhaps,  you  may ; 
Bat  imther  tiy  your  utmost  skill 

To  save  me^  than  betray,*' 
is  elegantly  thought  and  expressed. 
There  is  something  like  the  idea  in  the 
life  of  Gilbert  Earle,  when  the  lady 
urges  her  lover  not  to  take  advantage 
of  her  tenderness  to  betray  her  ho- 
nour. 

In  the  Fifth  Class  are  some  very 
good  songs.  It  contains,  among  others, 
three  most  especial  fiiTOttrites  of  mine, 
"  Sally  in  our  allev,"  by  poor  Harry 
Carey,  (Goldsmith  s  own  song,  by  the 
way,)  <'  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  Bi- 
9hap  Percy's  '<0  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  me."  But  I  rather  think 
I  am  not  peculiar  in  ihis  taste.  It  con- 
tains alao  a  good  deal.pf  vexy  good  non- 
sense. In  genc^,  of  the  S87  son^  of 
the  volume,  I  l^ink  we  might  faurly, 
for  one  resso;;»  or  another,  dispense 
with  at  least  200. 

Our  second  division  is  drinking. 
Ilitson  was  a  water-drinker,  and  there- 
fore says,  "  he  caiididly  owns  that  he 
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was  not  sorry  to  find  every  enAesvour 
used  to  enlarge  this  part  of  the  oolleo- 
•tion  with  credit  (and  be  may  probably, 
as  it  is,  have  been.too  indulgent)  prove 
altogether  fruitless;  a  circumstance, 
perhaps,  which  will  some  time  or  other 
be  considered  as  not  a  little  to  the  ho^ 
nour  of  the  English  muse."  lliis  is 
Atuff.  I  shall  not  ealogixe  drinking, 
but  I  am  not  to  be  humbugged  witli 
the  idea,  that  an^  production  of  the 
English  muse  ever  soared  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  him  who  rings  of 

or  that  any  son^s  we  have  can  beat 
those  of  Anacreon.  If  future  oenenK* 
tions  diflfer  with  this  dictum  of  mine, 
thejr  may  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  shall 
retain  to  myself  the  privily  of  think- 
ing auch  generations  arinine  to  a  great 
degree.  Ritson's  sekctkms,  honvver, 
are  tolerable.  Drinkihg-sonp  may  be 
divided  pretty  iidrly  into  two  classes: 
•*-the  meditative,  which,  in  the  Egyp-* 
tianjooanner,  brings  the  skeleton  into 
the  banquet-room,  and  bids  you  think 
of  the  fleetingness  of  life  aa  the  diief 
stimulus  to  make  the  most  of  its  en- 
joyments while  it  lasts. 

**  Heo,  heu,  nos  miseros,  quam  totus  lio« 
muncio  nil  est, 
Q,uam  fragilis  tenero  stamine  vita  ca- 
dit! 
Sic  erimua  cuncti,  postquam  nos  auferct 
Orcus, 
Ergo  vivamus,  dum  licet  ess^  bene—** 

as  Trimalchio  rinp.  The  second  dass 
is  the  joyous,  which  bids  us  lise  the 
goods  the  gods  .provide  us,  because  we 
&kethem---because  they  exhilarate  us; 
when  the  song  bursts  forth  from  mere 
animal  spirits,  or,  to  Ulk  Pindarically, 
when— 

and  we  cry — 

Of  the  former  kind,  ''An  hundred 
years  hence,"  has  always  appeared  to 
me  particularly  good  :— 

"  hat  us  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Dance,  joke,  and  rejoice. 
With  claret  and  sherry, 
;       Theorbo  and  voice. 
The  changeable  world 

To  our  joy  is  unjust, 
AU  treasures  uncertain ; 

Then  down  with  your  dust ! 
In  frolics  dispose 

Your  pounds,  sbillingi^  and  pence. 
For  we  shall  be  nothipg 

An  hundred  years  hence*** 


OJMeri^  <m  EngUik  Samgt. 


CAftU, 


Of  the  nwre  rooiiiig  jorial  Bongiy  I 
•do  not  see  sny  worth  extractiDg  in  Bit- 
.joiL  I  tlliI]kyoarowtlpageB,Mr£dL- 
•:feer,  contain  some  far  superior  to  any 
which  he  sports. 

What  stories  a  commentator  tho- 
xonghly  yesBant  with  this  8al]geet  oould 
teU  in  every  part  of  this  department ! 
I  see  here  some  of  the  ditties  of  Tom 
D'lfrfey,  wltose  whole  life^  properly 
written,  would  he  a  historr  of  the  j»- 
mlitr  of  £ngUnd  for  half  a  century. 
I  8^  nere  some  of  the  songs  of  Tom 
Brown,  a  fellow  of  deeper  thought 
than  generalbr  is  to  he  found  among 
4he  bardsiOf  the  bottle.  Then  we  have 
^  Ye  Goodfdlowaall/'  by  Banm  Daw- 
son, the  friend  of  Garolan,  last  of  the 
Id^  httds,  and  the  companion  of  Dr 
Xiii^  poet  of  Coodcery.  We  see  the 
names  of  Gay,  Lord  Boehester,  Hairy 
Carey,  old  Sheridan  the  pundeHmout- 
.ed,  Ben  Jonaon  the  rare,  Milton,  and 
■the  Duke  of  Wharton.  Let  any  eme 
who  knows  the  jUtecary  faiaUiry  of  the 
.oountry  just  pause  Sor  a  minute  at  die 
Ja^  names  I  nave  quoted,  and  run  over 
4t  a  mental  glance  the  events  of  didr 
lives,  and  how  yanoua  a  blending  of 
thoughts  will  he  not  experience !  I  con- 
fess, that  reading  convivial  songs  is  to 
me  a  melancholy  amusement.  £very 
page  I  turn  presents  me  widi  verses 
wmch  I  heard  in  merrv  hours  iVom 
voices  now  mute  in  deatn^or  removed 
to  distant  lands,  or  estranged  in  af- 
feption.    But— 

**  'TIs  in  vain 

To  complain. 

In  a  melancholy  strain, 

Of  tbe  days  that  are  gone,  and  will 
never  eome  again." 

Is  the  story  true  that  Wolfe  either 
wrote  or  sung  "  How  stands  the  glass 
around,"  the  night  before  die  battle, 
'*Wben  that  hero  met  his  fate  on  the 

heights  of  Abnun  ?" 
I  heard  he  did— but  I  fbrget  my  au- 
thority. 

"  Tftie  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale/'  p.  63, 
is  not  properly  a  song,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant extravaganza.  There  is  one  phe- 
nomenon mentioned  in  it,  which  I 
submit  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  or  some 
other  great  ehemist,  for  I  cannot  re- 
solve it. 

<*Nor  yst  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the 
sight, 

To  see  how  it  flowers  and  mantles  in 
graile,* 


A»  gmn  m  mUtk  widi  a  smtta  on  the 
eheek, 

Tbetrueorienicohwroi  a  pot  of  good 
ale." 

How  was  it  Igreen?  I  know  not, 
neither  ean  I  conjeetmre.  The  third 
part  of  Miscellaneoas  Songs  has  onr 
usual  favourites  joined  to  othen  quite 
unworthy.  Strange  toaay,  it  eonnin^ 
neither  ''God  save  the  King,"  nor 
«' Bule  Britannia. "  Could  &  have 
arisen  from  the  cankered  Jaeohinism 
of  citizen  Ritson?  If  so,  it  was  shabby 
even  for  a  Jacobin.  I  eannot  paas  over 
this  list,  without  thanking  Tom  Camp- 
bell for  "  Ye  mariners  of  £ngb&d." 
I  never  read  it  without  forgiving  him 
all  his  Whiggery,  and  lamenting  die 
Bitter  Bann  and  Reullunu 

As  for  the  fourdi  part — ^die  old  bal- 
lads, I  say  nothing,  except  dMt  it  is 
poor  enough,  and  I  diink  uncalled  for 
here.  The  kst  ballad  is  by  Sir  W. 
Scott — a  translation  ftom  the  Norman 
French,  the  original  of  which,  die 
editor  says,  cannot  now  be  retraced. 
Had  it  ever  any  existence  >  It  is  a 
splendid  diing,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  it  in  his  works.  Therefore  here 
it  goes— 

BALtAB 

ON  THE  nSATH  Or 

SIMON  BE  KOMTPOaT, 

EARL  OP  LBICBSTSa, 

AT  THE  BATTI/B  OF  BVESHAM,  19S«- 

{LittraUy  vended  from  the 
Norman  JFrracA.) 

BY  WALTER  SCOTT,  ES^- 

"  Ik  woeftil  wise  my  song  diall  rise, 

My  heart  impels  the  strain ; 
Tears  fit  the  song,  which  tells  the  wnw^ 
Of  gentle  Barons  sleyn. 
Fsjr  peace  to  gatae  they  fboght  in 
vayn; 
Thek  honse  to  luin  gave. 
And  limb  and  life,  to  bntcheryng  itnjts, 
Our  native  land  to  save* 

CHORUS. 

'<  Now  lovriy  lies  the  flower  of  prics,f 

That  eould  so  much  of  weir  ;\ 
^rle  Mootfoff «   acathf,  and  heavy 


Shall  cost  the  woiUa  tear. 

"As  I  here  say,  upon  Tuesdayc, 

The  battle  bold  was  donei 
Each  mounted  knight,  there  fell  hi  fight, 

For  ayd  of  foot  was  none : 


•  t.  €.  Small  particles. 
t  Price. 


Spenser  uses  the  word  for  gravel. 
}  War. 


X§W*2  OD9h$Ti§  on 

Xliere  woundi  were  fel^  and  blows  were 
dealt, 
With  brands  tbat  bamishM  be, 
ISr  EdwBid  stomc,  his  numerous  route. 
Have  won  the  maisterie. 

Now  lowly  liesy  8cc 

•*But,  though  he  died,  on  Montfort's 
side 

The  victorie  remainM ; 
Like  Beckefs  fayth,  the  Erie's  in  deaths, 

The  martyr's  palm  pbtain'd  j 
That  holy  Saint  would  nerer  graont, 

The  church  should  fail  or  slyde ; 
Like  him,  the  Erie  met  deadly  peril, 

And  like  him  dauntless  dyed. 

Now  towly  lies,  &c« 

«  The  bold  Sir  Hugh  Despeneer  true, 

The  kingdom's  JosHee  he. 
Was  dom'd  to  dye  umighteoiislye, 

By  pasiynge  cruettie ; 
Aad  ar  Hemry,  the  sen  was  he 

1^  Leister'e  oobile  lord. 
With  maey  m^  m  y  shaU  know. 

Fell  by  £rie  Gloai«r*s  sword. 

Now  iowly  lies,  &c. 

**  He  tbat  daces  dye,  in  standing  by 

The  oou^'a  peace  and  Uwe^ 
To  him  the  Saint  the  meed  shall  greunt 

Of  conscience  free  from  flawe* 
Who  suffers  scathe^  and  frees  death. 

To  save  Ihe  poor  from  wrong, . 
God  speed  his  end,  the  poor  man's  friend. 

For  sucbe  we  pray,  and  long ! 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c« 

<*  His  bosom  nere,  a  treasure  dere, 

A  sackclothe  shirt,  they  founde; 
The  felons  there  full  ruthless  were 

Who  stretched  hym  on  the  grounde. 
More  wrongs  than  be  in  butcherye, 

They  did  the  knight  who  fell, 
To  wield  his  sword,  and  keep  his  worde, 

Who  knew  the  way  so  well. 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

^  Pray  as  is  meet,  my  brethem  sweet. 

The  maii*^*'  lAxtf^  s6n. 
The  infant  fair,  our  noble  heir. 

In  grace  to  guide  him  on. 
I  wiU  not  nanie  the  habit's*  ckiym, 

OfthatXwiUnotsayes 


But  for  Jesus*  love,  that  sits  above, 


For  churehmen  ever  pr»r. 
Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

«  Seek  not  (o  see,  oTehivalrye, 

Or  eovnt,  or  baron  bold; 
Eadi  gaUaat  knight,  and  squire  of  ssighty 

They  all  apre  bo««b€  and  sold; 
For  loyaltie  and  veritie. 

They  now  are  done  awaye— 
The  losel  vile  may  reign  by  guile, 

The  fool  by  his  foleye. 

Now  lowly  libft,  &C. 

«  Sir  Simon  wight,  tbat  gallant  kn^gbc. 

And  his  companye  eehe  one. 
To  heaven  above,  and  joye  and  love, 

And  endless  life,  are  gone. 
May  He  on  rood  who  bought  our  good. 

And  God,  their  peine  relieve. 
Who,  captive  ta'en,  are  kept  in  chains, 

And  depe  hi  dungeon  grieve ! 

«« Now  lowly  lies  the  flower  of  pries. 
That  could  so  much  of  weir ; 

ErleMontfort'ssoathe,andheavy  death, 
ShaU  cost  the  world  a  tear."f 

On  the  whole,  the  feally  good  songa 
of  Ritaoa  niigjbt  be  gathcrBd  into  a 
single  ▼(dume.  Hie  prdimuiery  dis- 
aerutioa  i#  pleasant  enough,  and  might 
be  retained  with  improvements.  Ano« 
ther  Tohiine  of  additional  sonss  might 
be  coUeeted,  and  then  it  would  be  to- 
lerably complete.  I  ahottld  agree  with 
RiOMm  a*  to  the  proprie^  of  ndecting 
all  political  songs,  for  I  think  they 
iboald  mibe  a  aepozate  work,  which  ui 
a  desideratum  in  oar  litentore.  Songs 
of  iVee-maaomry  also  I  should  exetode, 
liMmgh  I  do  not  think  with  him  (p.  X.) 
that  they  would  diagiraee  the  collec-i 
tion,  Bome  of  them  hong  pretty  good, 
bnt  because  they  are  not  inteU^pibleto 
die  uninitiated.  The  only  one  in  fh- 
vonr  of  whkh  I  ahould  break  my  fole, 
that  I  locoUect  juat  now^  ia  Buras'a 
^  Adieu,  a  heartwarm  fond  adieu,  dear 
brethren  of  the  mystic  tie." 

Some  time  orottier,  what  I  propose 
will  be  eflfeoted.  Blackwood  should 
publish  it.— M.  OD. 


•  The  elerkal  habit  is  obviously  alladed  to ;  and  it  seems  to  be  cautiously  and  ob- 
eenrdy  hinted,  that  the  church  was  endangered  by  the  defence  of  Ds  Montfoit.      ■ 

4  It  iM  the  oliject  of  the  traaalator  tp  imitate,  as  literaUy  as  possible,  thestyle  of 
^ariiltta],even  in  itt  rudeneas,  atanipt  transltioas,  and  obscurity.  S^**  betag  the^ 
partU^r^uest  of  Mr  Bitaon,  who  supplied  the  old  Rench  ef  thia  ballad  mfai. 
aftcelay. 
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The  Baindff  SehmU. 


HApril 


THE  BAIANLY  SCHOOL  OF  CElTlCIiM. 

No.  I- 

LKAJ>INO  AATICLB  (Oa  Thiodric)  IN  THE  XOIVBUBGil  aCTlEW. 


About  six  yean  too,  a  Sodeiy  (of 
which  we  axe  original  members)  was 
instituted  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, called '' The  Bairnly  Clab."  Its 
aim  and  object  is  the  promotion  of 
gaiety  and  innocence.  At  our  month- 
*  ly  meetings,  we  wear  an  appropriate 
uniform,— corduTOT  breeches,  waist- 
coat, and  jacket,  all  in  one,  the  latter 
with  jerkin  just  risible,  like  that  of  a 
young  lady's  riding-habit;  several 
rows  of  round  bright  buttons,  thickly 
set,  run  along  the  breast,  and  disap* 
pear  like  dew-drops  oyer  the  shoulder. 
Over  this  suit,— tne  effect  of  which  on 
a  bulky  man  of  seventeen  stone  is  most 
immsdve, — ^is  worn  a  pin-a-fore,  or 
daidlev.  Our  feet  are  incased  in  neat 
laced  boots ;  and  our  heads  adorned 
with  osps  of  seal-skin.  No  neckcloths 
are  sufiered, — ^we  wear  our  shirt-necks 
open,  and,  as  soon  as  our  pin-a-fores 
are  removed,  after  dinner,  we  exulu 
ingly  exhibit  our  magnificent  frills. 
This  year  Mr  Frauds  Jeffrey  is  Pre- 
sident; and,  as  it  has  been  the  perpc* 
tnal  prance  of  the  bairn  so  officiating, 
to  f^ish  the  Leading  Article  to  the 
Blu^  and  Yellow,  Master  Frank  has 
this  quarter,  after  wiping  hia  noae  on 
his  sleeve,  more  minarum,  reviewed 
Theodriq. 

The  Baimly  Club  are  poroud,  and 
jnstly  proud,  of  this  Artickb  We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  by  far  the  baimliest  cri- 
tique of  the  ]^ear.  Frandscolua  read 
it  to  ua  during  oar  denert,  and  a 
whole  plateful  of  comfita  and  sugar- 
jdums  were  voted  to  him  by  aoclama- 

>tion.  Had  the  person  who  nursed  him 
been  present,  the  sight  would  have 
brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  He 
read  the  article  remarkably  well— 
scarcely  miscalling  five  words  in  a 
whole  paragraph— and  then  returned 
it  to  his  satchel  At  tea,  he  was  al- 
lowed an  additional  lump  of  sopar  in 
each  of  hia  three  cups,  and  his  last 
alioe  of  bread  was  not  only  buttered 
upon  both  aides,  but  alsocarvied.  Nor, 
on  a  dispassionftte  peruaal  of  the  m» 
tique,  will  any  good  Christian  be 
dispoaed  to  deny,  that  little  Master 
richly  deserved  his  oomflts,  carries,  and 
commendations.  It  is  indeed  a  moat 
masterly  baimly  production.  We  beg 
leave  to  call  the  public  attention  to  a 
few  of  its  most  striking  beauties. 


'*  Mr  Campbell  has  acquired,"  quoth 
the  President  of  the  Baimly  Society, 
**  by  virtue  of  exemplary  iuTanesi,  an 
assurance  and  pledge  of  immortality, 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  obtain- 
ed without  it."  The  whole  Sodcty 
laughed  oonsumedly  at  this  hit,  and 
clapped  their  hanas  like  one  bairn. 
Master  Francis  hereupon  sucked  lus 
fore-finger,  with  whioi  he  had  been 
picking  holes  in  a  lemon-tart,  and 
raising  his  head  neariy  to  a  level  with 
the  loweat  button  on  the  Adjutant's 
breeches,  accoutred  $m  ODoherty  was 
in  the  costume  of  the  Club,  tlina  pn>« 
ceeded,  with  a  shrill,  diarp  crow- 
ing : — "  There  ia  acooidingly  no  li- 
ving poet,  we  bdieve,  wkaieadpertUe* 
ment  excites  greater  expectation  than 
Mr  Campbell  s,  and  a  new  poem  firom 
him  ia  waited  for  with  even  more  eager- 
nesB  (as  it  is  certainly  for  a  mudi 
longer  time^  than  a  kew  novxl 

FXOM  THE  ACJTHOlVOr  WAVSaLET." 

"  Cock-a-doodle-do !  cock-a-doodle- 
do!"— '*  Who  is  that  trying  to  crow 
like  a  cock  ?"  cried  we,  wno  were  crou- 
pier. •*  Maa-maa-baa-baa  r— "  Who 
is  that  bleating  like  a  sheep  ?"  demand- 
ed we,  vrith  still  more  marked  indig- 
nation. •*  Whew- whew- whew  !**— 
**  Bairns,  be  quiet ! — ^here  are  the 
taws  I"  exclaimed  we,  with  a  Draconic 
countenance;  but  our  authority  waa 
lost— there  was  a  perfect  mutiny ;  and, 
in  the  uproar,  several  of  the  baima 
got  bloody  noses.  MuUion,  who  was 
heard  grunting  like  a  pig  in  a  high 
wind,  was  delivered  up  mto  the  hands 
of  the  stout  wench  wno  acts  as  waiter 
to  Uie  Club,  and  carried  kicking  and 
spurring  into  another  room,  to  receive 
firom  her  hands  the  rewards  of  his 
gross  misbehaviour. 

Serene  and  unappalled  during  die 
whole  <^  this  disturbance,  whidi,  it 
muat  be  confeased,  at  one  time  wore 
a  most  alarming  aspect,  Maater  Jeffrey, 
as  soon  as  MuUion  had  been  removca, 
coughed  thrice,  snd  addressing  hfan- 
aelf  tons,  with  his  very  baimliest  ex- 
presoon,  cried  out,— '*  like  all  other 
numan  Itilicities,  however,  this  rigb 

SXraCTATION  AKD  PaXrAESD  HO- 
MAGE has  its  draw-backs  and  ita  dan- 
gers." Here  our  diaplain,  fbrgettinji^ 
what  was  due  to  his  own  character,  hit 
the  orator  over  the  rye  with  a  Urge 
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iweetie ;  but,  no  wmy  diiooinatted,  the  tulk,  and  be|pin  to  cry. 
chikly  if  tar  repemting  the  last  words  of 
his  seBtenoo— "  dnw-btcks  and  dan- 
gers," popi  into  a  new  period ;  when 
It  was  Dinted  to  him  by  a  member  on 
his  right,  that  dieie  was  no  oocanon 
for  him,  during  his  oratoiy,  to  be  clan- 
destinely cramming  into  hupocket  such 
an  unconscionable  number  of  prunes 
and  figs.    To  this  kindly  auggestion; 
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This  was  car- 
rying baimfiness  to  an  extent  not 
countenanced  by  the  club^  and  the 
editor  of  the  <'  First  Critical  Joumsl 
in  the  world"  wtacalled  to  order. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mullion 
returned,  yet  tingling  from  the  brawny 
arm  of  Grixsy,  and  aaked  Master  Je^^ 
fVey  why  he  was  standing  there  like  a 
booby,  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 


our  little  critic  tamed  a  deaf  ear,  and.     This  put  the  President  of  the  Baimly 
furious   as   one  of  the   Fantoccini,     on  his  mettle,  and  strutting  himsdf 


screamed  out,  ''  It  is  entitled  *  a  Do- 
mestic Story,'— and  it  is  so— turning 
upon  few  mddenta— embracinff  few 
characters  dealing  in  no  marrela  and 
no  terrors  ■  displaying  no  stormy  paa- 
sions.  Without  complication  of  plot, 
in  diort,  or  hurry  of  action— with  no 
atrocities  to  shudder  at,  or  feats  of 
noble  daring  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the 
ambitious,  it  passes  quietly  on,  trough 
the  shaded  paths  of  private  Ufe,  con- 
Tersing  witn  gentle  natures  and  pa- 
tient sufferings,  and  unfolding  with 
serene  pity  and  sober  triumph,  the 
panfls  wmdi  are  fated  at  times  to  wring 
the  heart  of  innocence  and  generosity, 
and  the  courage  and  comfort  which  ee- 
neroaity  and  innocence  can  never  failto 
bestow."  The  beautiful  Iwamlhiess  of 
thisjpassage  soothed  the  souls  of  the 
whole  Club.  We  all  felt  onrsdyes  in- 
spired with  one  spirit ;  and  we  paid 
Haater  JdBrey,  perhaps,  the  his^est 
•ompliment  we  could,  by  electing  Tom 
Campbdl  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Baimly  Club. 

The  ingenuous  youth  continued, 
"  The  taste  and  the  feeling  which  led  to 
the  relation  of  such  topics  could  not 
but  imprers  their  character  on  the  style 
in  wldch  tjey  are  treated.  It  is  distin- 
guished aoosraii^y  by  a  fine  and  ten- 
der finish,  both  of  uought  and  diction 
— by  a  chastened  dcnance  of  words 
and  diction."—- That  it  ia,  said  ODo- 
herty ;  justpermit  me  to  give  a  few  in- 
stances.   Thua— (loud  coughing) — 

''  There  is  a  fine  and  tender  finish  for 
you,  both  of  thought  and  diction — 
cbaatened  degance  of  words  and  ima- 
ges." Perge,  Franciscule,  '*  The  story, 
ao  abundantly  simple,  as  our  readers 
will  immediatdy  see,  has  two  distinct 
compartments— one  rekiting  to  the 
Swiss  Maiden,  the  other  to  the  £ng- 
liah  wife.    The  roaMEs,  with  all 

ITS     ACCOMPANIMENTS,     WE     THINK 

KBAmLY  PBEFECT."  Here,  to  our  in- 
concdvable  confusion  of  £toe,  r^gard- 
leoB  of  all  decorum,  ODoherty  sung 
out,  **  BmuBj,  let  the  girls  alone,"  and 
Maater  Jetaey,  justly  nettled,  laid 
down  his  critique  on  his  plate,  sported 


up  into  tiptoe,  not  unlike  a  bantam 
when  he  wishes  to  see  what  is  going 
on  behind  a  five-story  house,  the 
little  Orade  thus  delivered  hisresponse 
to  Mullion's  fervent  entreaties  :— 

•<  Mr  CampbeU  is  not  among  the 
namber  of  those  poets  whose  httati  of 
oppression  has  been  chilled  by  the  Iqme 
of  years,  or  allayed  by  the  suggestions  of 
a  base  self  interest  He  has  held  on  his 
course,  through  good  and  through  bad 
report,  unseduced,  anterrifled,  and  is  now 
found  in  bis  duty,  testitying  as  fearlessly 
against  the  invaders  of  Spain,  in  the  fo- 
lame  before  us,  as  he  did  against  the 
spoilers  of  Fohuid  In  the  very  first  of  his 
publieationa.  It  Is  a  proud  thing  indeed 
for  England,  for  poetiy,  and  for  mankind, 
that  all  the  illustrious  poete  of  the  pre- 
sent  day— Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Camp- 
bell^-are  distinguished  by  their  seal  for 
freedom,  and  their  seom  for  courtly  adu- 
ktion;  while  those  who  have  deserted 
that  nnnly  and  holy  cause  have,  from 
that  hour,  felt  their  inspiratioD  with- 
drawn,  their  haip-strii^s  broken,  and  the 
fire  quenched  in  their  censers  !*' 

As  bad  luck  woidd  have.it.  Master 
Frands  here  overbahnced  himself  at 
the  word  "  Censers,"  and  down  came 
with  a  whop  the  President  of  the  Baim- 
ly Club,  with  his  nose  into  a  tibxpe  of 
calfa'-foot  jelly.  '<  Will  you  pkase  to 
have  a  little  costard,  my  dear  Jeff  ?" 
said  the  Adjutant.  '^  Encore,  encore !" 
was  the  general  cry :  and  with  hia 
usual  good-humour,  (and  a  more  ami- 
able bairn  is  not  amongst  us  than 
Jeffrey,)  he  again  ore-rotondoed  the 
eulogy  and  anathema. 

After  the  tumult  of  applause  had 
subsided,  we  ourselves,  uut  the  Adju- 
tant, gave  Master  Frank  "  London 
carries,"  in  triumph,  three  times  round 
the  room  ;  we  then  put  on  his  daidley 
for  him,— fastened  a  comforter  round 
his  little  active  jaws,  fiir  he  complain- 
ed of  a  tooth-ache,  brought  on,  un- 
doubtedlv,  by  the  sugBar-plums,r-and 
oommittmg  mm  to  the  cnaige  of  the 
"  Lass  wi'  the  Lantern,"  bid  him  con- 
tinue to  be  a  good  bairn,  and  not  to 
be  afiraid  of  ghosts. 

12 
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THE  THRZErOLB  TRAGEDY. 

Scene  I. 
GiOLio,  Thomamke. 

G,  That  lady  is  &  fidr  one,  whom  we  met 
Last  nighty  and  did  admire  so  in  die  dance. 
My  Thomaane. 

T.       '  The  Lady  RosabeUe  ? 

G.  Hie  same^  my  love.    How  empress-like  she  swara 
Adown  that  stately  measure !  did  she  not  ?«• 
The  old  Castilian  one,  I  mean, — which  then 
Seem'd  as  its  air  had  call'd  up  the  bright  spirit 
Of  Chivalry  itself  to  grace  the  ball. 

71  Why  should'st  thou  see  it  ? 

G.  If  I  saw  her  fair, 

'Twas  but  to  see,  and,  seeing,  but  to  say 
That  thou  wert  fairer— fairest  of  all  Taira 
Whose  beauties  breathe  this  earth's  even  Georgian  airs. 

71  Hast  thou  seen  Georgia's  beauties  ? 

G,  I  have  one— 

Tet  'tis  but  a  faint  imaging : — come  see. 
Here  on  this  ivory  tablet. — Is  it  not  pretty  ? 

T,  Oh !  far  too  pretty.    Boat  thou  know  her  well— 
Her  whom  this  face  beloog'd  to? 

G.  O  yes,— well  :— 

My  mother  was  a  Geoigian ;  and  this  was 
Mine  nude's  daughter. 

T,  And  in  inftncy 

Ye  play'd  together  ?— >and  together  grew, 
And  loved? 

G.  Ay ;  loved  and  was  loved  as  a  brother. 

T.  Go  on. 

O.  Go  on !-— with  what,  love  ? 

T.  With  your  Ule,— 

I  mean  with— with— your  portrait    Let  me  look 
Again. 

G.        'Tis  finely  touch'd,  love,— is  it  not  ?— 
Here,  In  this  light: — ^her  noble  brow  (methinks 
I  see  her— in  my  mind) — ^it  pass'd  this  far  : 
Twas  like  a  sculptured  Pallas,  in  its  pride 
Of  alabaster  whiteness ;  and  her  eye 
Was  like  the  morning  dew's  translucent  ball 
Within  the  harebell's  cup,  by  some  chance  leaf 
Uptum'd,  or  lustful  vrind  at  evening's  hour. 
Wherein  all  night  the  fairest  fkiries  oathed. 
And  wherein  looks  the  dawning  sun,  and  sees 
His  own  bright  miniature. 

T.  And  was  her  hair 

So  vine-like,  in  its  tendrils  of  bright  gold  ? 
*      G.  Oh !  far,  far  more ! — and  then  these  fingers  light. 
Which  point  the  dimple  that  thev  seem  to  hide  f 
The  painter's  too  rude  pencil  could  not  touch 
The  polirii  of  their  turning  mild  enough. 

T.  Methinks  'tis  mild. 

G.  '   But  not  enough. 

T.  Oh  f  sure 

It  is  enough.— Say,  Giulto,  that  it  is. 

G.  Why,  my  own  life  ? 

T.  Oh,  Giulio !  not  thy  life 

Giulio !  ihy  cousin's  is  too  fair  a  face 
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For  mine  to  coihe  where  hen  i»-*in  dune  hetrt. 

O*  Thomasise! 

21  Nfty,  thoa  said'at  so— did'tt  thou  not  ? 

These  were  thv  yery  words— oh !  I  did  note  them— 
"  Methinks  I  nave  her  in  my  heart."— 'Twas  so. 

O,  I  did  not  think  'twas  so :  and  yet  it  might. 
Bat  yet  I  did  not  place  her  where  thou  art — 
In  my  heart's  heart.— Nay,  sigh  not,  Thomasine. 
I  loyed  her  as  a  sister,  bat  no  more ! 
And  thou  had'at  loyed  her  aa  a  sister  too. 

T.  Nay,  if  'twere  thus,  I  should  haye  loyed  her  more. 
For  I  had  loyed  her  as  thine,  Giulio. 
Why,  she  most  be  a  lady  passing  fair. 
To  pass  this  portraiture.    This  violet  eye- 
Why,  I  ne'er  saw  its  eaiial,-*oh !  not  even 
In  tne  dark  deepness  of  the  ocean  tints 
'   That  we  have  watch'd  sa 

G,  Hast  not  seen  its  peer. 

Enchantress? 

r.  No. 

G.  Not  even  in  thy  mirror  ? 

T.  Indeed,  not  there. 

G.  No,  for  thine  own  is  haiel ; 

And  haxd  is  my  fiiy'iite,  for  there's  naught 
In  heaven  or  earth  that's  like  it. 

T.  And  this  mouth — 

How  it  half  opes,  as  if  with  sorcery  sounds ! 

G.  But  not  aa  thine  does  now. 

T.  And  then  this  front- 

Shut,  shut  the  case :  I  ahall  grow  envious. 

O.  'Tis  well  the  ivory  cannot--or  it  would — 
Of  her  who  says  so— «ays  so,  but  in  smiles. 
But  see,  how  the  red  sunset  reddens  all 
The  old  dark  wainscotting :  Come,  let  us  forth. 
And  gaae  on  its  great  beauty. 

Scene  II. 

Camilla,  in  a  boy's  dress. 

Heart,  heart,  be  silent  1  need  Camilla  fear 
A  rivid  in  each  brow  that  Giulio  bows  to  ? 
A  rival !— Ah !  'tis  ttot  for  love  conceal'd— 
Successfully  conceal'd,  like  mine,— *'tis  not 
For  love  unanswer'd— bv  the  unconscious  eye 
Kindly,  yet  coldly  look'a  on,  as  is  mine,— 
Oh  !  nval  is  no  word  for  such  love's  using. 
—She  who  hath  heard  the  sweet  lip— which  she  envies 
The  kisses  of  its  fellow— breathe  to  her 
The  whisper'd  wish,  and  the  reiterate  vow  ;— 
She  who  hath  seen  Uie  look  she  loves  to  read 
Hide  its  fierce  heat  beneath  the  languid  hd,     . 
Whene'er  her  own  surprised  it  in  its  moment 
Of  fix'd  idolatry ;— she  who  hath  felt 
Her  hurrying  heart  flash  up  the  blushing  blood 
Through  the  clesr  cheek,  whene'er  the  hc^ed-for  hand 
Press'd  her  own  thrilling  one ; — Sueh— such  as  she 
May  speak  of  rivals :— Can  Camilla  so  ? 
He  knows  now  that  I  love  him.    How  I  love  him— < 
Form'd  as  he  is  for  love — can  he  e'er  fancy  ? 
—Love  of  Camilla  ne'er  hath  arm'd  his  eye 
To  pierce  this  poor  disguise.    This  satin  vest, — 
High-heaving  with  the  bosom,  when  he's  near, 
Vol.  XVII.  -38 
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Which'  it  jAott/J  hide^-^-k  to  him  u  a  omlet 
Of  seren  times  tried  and  seven  times  folded  steel ; 
And  the  deep-shidowiDg  helmet  were  to  him 
Less  guard  agaiiist  recognizance,  than  are 
These  dose-clipp'd  locks  men  praised  so  oiiee.— 

Ah  me! 
And  yet  why  sigh  ?  core  I  did  wish  it  so. 
When  I  hecame  a  hov  to  track  those  steps 
Behind,  I  fain  woula  company  beside.—- 
And  vet— 4dthotigh^e  loved  not  his  sweet  ooa— 
(Ah !  so  he  csll'd  me ;  ay  I  and  loved,  but  not 
As  his  sweet  coz  would  have  him,) — yet,  Camilla 
Finds  she  hath  rivals,  when  she  sees  him  bend 
The  blessing  of  his  lips  to  ladies' hands. 
And  then— this  Thomasine  is  far  too  fair. 
Too,  fairer  than  all  others ; — still  her  fair 
Is  far  too  little  for  my  Giulio's  love. 
"  '    Ah  !  doth  he  think  so  ? — ^No !  if  diese  oft  meetings — 
For  such  slight  knowledge  far  too  ire(]uent  found— 
Too  close  for  Giulio's  honourable  spirit 
If  he  do  love  not — and  too  secret  stolen 
To  be  but  sweetly  spent  as  fondly  Bought^— 
Ah !  no,  if  these  speeik  true,— my  Giimo  loves. 
And  loves — not  me.    'St  I  sure  I  heard  a  voioe*- 
A  stem  still  voice — ay !  and  it  said,  "  Not  Aee  !"— 
It  might  be  fancy — but  such  fancies  oft 
Teem  with  ill  omen,  and  turn  out  too  true. 
I'll  watch  her  nearer.    As  a  basilisk's. 

Mine  eve  shsll  glare  her  into. Ah !  what  thoughts. 

What  devilish  thoug^ts^  like  snakes,  dart  through  my  brais  I 
This  must  not  be.-^amilla,  though  she  love. 
Ay  1  though  she  die  for  lov»— must  love  and  die. 
As  fits  who  loves  and  dies  for  Giulio. 

Scene  III. 
Thomjaine,  Giulio. 

r.  I  tell  you  what,  my  lord !  This  fan  shall  make 
Its  feathers  well  acquainted  with  vour  ear. 
If  the  child-god  teach  you  such  childidi  names 
To  treat  vour  lady  vrith.— Beware— beware  ye ! — 

6.  What  shall  I  call  yon,  then  ?— My  iove !  life !  angel ! 

T.  Nay,  this  ia  flattery !  I  am  no  angel. — 

6.  Oh  I  no — ^thank  Heaven !  not  quite  an  angel  yet. 
Though  as  angelic  as  one. — 

r.  Why  «  thank  Heaven  ?" 

Would'st  thou  not  have  me  one? 

G,  I  would  not  have 

Thee  leave  us,  Thomasine. 

T.  Whv,  what  bars,  that  I 

Be  one  with  thee,  my  Giulio  ? — Notning,  sure — 
Say  '*  Nothing,"  Giulio. 

O*  In  the  sMse  I  mean. 

May  it  be  long,  long  years  first  i— We  must  part 
Ere  thou  become  one.    And  thou  must  put  off 
The  delicate  tincture  of  that  cherry  diedk— 
The  purplish  lily  of  those  tra^dueent  temples— 
The  sphere-like  coral  of  that  pouting  lip^- 
And  its  o'erhanging  fellow's  gentle  twine-— 
And  the  dark  orbs  of  those  thy  diamond  eyes. 
That  turn  and  drink  the  moonlight  now,  until 
Their  hues  melt  off,  in  the  snblimer  wildncsa 


Of  mingling  li^taiidihadow;«-tliew--*tlietealL 

Ak» !  their  melting  ii  to  totn^Wby?^ 

•  T.  Why! 

Dost  thou  uk  whj  ?  And  yet  thou  talk'dst  of  porting. 

G.  Sweet,  I  wiU  talk  no  more  on't.*^ThQfagh  'twu  sweet 
To  descant  on  thy  praises-— eyen  thoogh  thus. 
But  by  those  blue-yein'd  temples, — yault-like  brows,-^ 
By  the  blest  luxury  of  those  nd  Hps,— 
J3y  that  soft  cheek  which  blushes  so,  because 
So  easily  it  dimples  to  kind  smiles, —  i 

By  these— by  thee— by  every  grace  that's  thioe, 
And  so  by  erery  mce,  I  swear — ihnmgh  life> 
Throi^;h  death,  uiou  art.  .  .  •  .  > 

T.  At  lofver's  vows,  we  say 

Jore  laughs ;  I  eannol  dioose  but  smile  at  thine. 

G.  So  thou  did'st  smUe  on  them,  I  would  defy 
Hiski^h. 

T.  But  thine  are  so  fantastical, 

I  am  sure  they  must  be  fidse.    For  if  thine  oath 
By  these  were  perjured — say,  what  pnnidiment 
Can  these  poor  brows,  that  are  too  young  to  frown. 
Inflict  on  tny  misprision-— or  these  cheeks. 
Whose  flush  of  anger  thou  didst  narer  know— 
Or  these  twain  siUy  lips,  that  csnnot  keep 
From  smiling  at  thy  flattery? 

G,  Oh!  not  so- 

ls flattery  true,  as  that  yon  sun  is  fair? 
la  truth  ss  fslse,  as  that  yon  fleeting  clouds 
Are  solid  as  this  globe  ?  When  these  two  things 
Are dius confounded — ^then— oh!  not liff then. 
Think  that  I  flatter,  when  I  fondly  challenge 
Truth  to  be  truer,  than  that— asl  livfr— 
I  lore  thee,  and  upon  that  lore  do  live. 
And  in  my  lifb  end  love  am  ever  thine. 

T.  Why,  I  wss  bid  beware  of  tongues,  that  twined 
Such  sweet  inyerted  phimses  round  and  round ; 
For  sudi,  they  said,  were  like  fidse  birds,  which  fly 
And  twitter  round  about  their  stubble  homes. 
At  careful  distance,  and  with  guileful  roving. 
To  draw  off  heedfid  eyes  from  i^ing  closely. 
— ^But,  my  lord,  where's  the  protty  page  I  ask'd  of  you. 
To  be  my  lute-bearer  ? 

G.  Why,  Thomasine, 

I  love  the  boy,  and  he,  I  think,  lores  me-^ 
Thomasine,  do  not  ask  it  ? 

T.  Nay,  my  love. 

Now  I  protest  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  him— 
Some  lady  sait  him  you — Op— it  may  be — 
(Nay,  sirji  you  need  not  fear  mines  sking  eye,) 
It  may  be— nay,  I'd  lay  a  bet  upon  it — 
This  crudflx  of  Jlwell'd  ivory. 
To  that  great  cumbrous  one  that  you  cut  throats  with 
The  cross  upon  your  sword-hilt — come,  'tis  a  match— 
I'll  swear  that  seeming-blushing  boy  is  some 
Love-sickening  girl,  by  your  fuse  eyes  seduced. 
Who— poor  romantic  thinfl^— needs  follow  you 
To  hold  your  stirrup,  bruaa  your  stained  boots. 
Rub  down  your  reeking  horse — ^Fie !  fie !  my  lonl, 
It  is  unknightly  of  you ! 

G.  My  own  sweeting. 

On  any  other  point  I  love  your  raillery ; 
But  this  poor  boy,  before  I  came  f^ora  Florence, 
Brought  tetters  from  my  cousin — spraying  me. 
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To  take  him  as  my  page,  and  ate  him  kindly. 
Both  for  his  orphan  state,  which  she  set  forth 
In  her  own  moving  terms — and  for  her  uke. 
Touching  the  first,  with  thee  he  might  be  hetter'd; 
But  for  we  last,  I  like  not  that  he  leaves  me« 
Yet,  he  shall  choose.    Gasparo  1  , 

Enter  Camilla. 

C  Here,  my  lord ! 

fr.  I  think  I've  used  you  kindly,  good  Gasparo ! 
Nor  struck  thee,  chid  thee,  nor  employ 'd  thee  more 
Than  did  b^eem  thy  years  ;*^-and  you  have  been 
Trusty,  and  never  truant — ^prompt,  not  jurying — 
Quick,  and  yet  not  obtrusive  in  thy  service — 
Duteous  and  frank,  not  servile  nor  familiar  ;«— 
Gasparo,  when  we  part,  we  part  good  friends. 

C  My  lord,  in  what,  or  when  have  I  offended  ? 

G.  In  naught,  Gasparo ;  but  this  gentle  lady 
Will  be  a  gentle  mistress,  and  a  ready 
Still  to  promote  your  service  dutiful. 

C.  Sir,  I  have  served  you  willinglv,  if  not  well : 
My  service  has  been — ^is — and  shall  oe,  if 
It  please  youj  yours  till  death,  till  martyrdom  :— 
My  service — not  my  slavery,  good  my  lord ; — 
Nor  is  it  to  be  pass'd  from  nand  to  hand — 
Like  household  stuff-H)r  war's  bloodrusted  tools — 
Or  faithless  revel-cups,  which  change  their  lords. 
And  sparkle  as  splendidly  for  their  tenth  master 
As  when  the  graver's  hand  had  touch'd  them  fresh. 
— Yet,  if  you  bid  me  leave  you,  I  obey ; — 
Even  though  my  heart  should  sunder  with  that  love 
Which  is  in  servants, — ^but  which  lords  ne'er  £sncy   ^ 
Who  have  not  eat  another's  daily  bread — 
Who  have  not  been  bedeck'd  with  others'  fortunes— 
Who  have  not  found  another's  house  their  home — 
Who  have  not  watch'd  another's  will  and  word — 
Nor' had  their  gratitude  still  heap'd  by  smiles 
Of  kindness,  wnich  repay  one  for  one  s  watching : — 
Such  love  may  shut  the  uuices  of  my  life: — 
Yet — ^if  you  bid — I  leave  you ; — but,  sir,  not 
To  do  the  biddii^  of  a  loni  I've  left. 
In  serving  whom  lie  will. — I  had  a  hope 
To  have  tended  on  the  hand  I  loved — ^for  life,-— 
Through  sickness,  solitude,  woe,  war,  or  danger ; 
Nor  in  life  only, — ^but  in  death,  and  whilst 
^ly  last  faint  breath  were  flitting. — Soon  that  hope 
Is  canker'd ;  and  this  heart,  which  with  a  love 
Passing  what  ever  even  woman  felt. 
Hath  loved  thee, — ^it  must  eat  into  itself. 
Rusting  like  a  neglected  sword ;  but  never 
(Pardon  plain-speaking,  lady)  can  it  be        • 
Drawn  forth  to  love  another,  sir,  as  thee^ — 
Nor  serve  whom  so  it  loves  not. 

T.  Giulio! 

Look — ^how  his  eyes  are  watery,  though  his  lip 
Throbs  hotly,  and  his  cheek  bums  fiery  red. — 
See  bow  he  loves  you,  Giulio ! — hast  thou  spells 
About  thee,  that  souls  seek  thee  so  ? — Good  boy. 
Cleave  to  his  gentle  nature,  who  attach'd  you. 
As  you  would  not  be  sunder'd,  boy,  from  all 
Your  better  conduct  and  your  worldly  hopes. — 
You  arc  not  old  yet ; — soon  the  moth  will  creep 
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Among  your  iplendid  feeUnoB^  and  the  world 
Gnaw  afl  tbdr  beauty  and  todr  freshnesB  through* 
Cherish  such  fedings^  boy>  and  turn  them  often. 
And  let  the  perfume  of  my  sprinkled  praise. 
Poor  though  it  be,  pfreserve  tnem  in  some  sort. 
Soon — ^far  too  soon  will  other  smiles  than  hk 
Become  thine  idols,-7or  at  least  thy  chase : 
Oh  1  be  thou  esger,  but  yet  i>ure  as  now, — 
And  faithful  be  thou,  and  thine  honour  stedfast. 
In  wooing  woman,  as  in  serving  man ! — 
But  come,  we  must  not  nart  you. — I  do  wave 
Mine  asking  of  your  lord. 

C  Bless  you-^Christ  bless. 

Sweet  lady,  for  these  words ! — and  pardon  me 
If  I  not  knew  before,  nor  ever  own'd 
The  greatness  of  your  worth.* 

T.  Is't  worth  to  see 

The  love  you  bear  your  master  ? 

C.  Oh  !  t/*yQu  saw 

The  love  I  bear  my  master ! — ...  In  the  rhymes 
Of  old  romance  we  read  how  maids  have  clad 
Them  oft  like  men,  and  foUow'd — all  for  love — 
Their  idol  from  his  land  j — ^but  would  they,  think  you. 
If  he  had  4»ld  them  lac4uey  some  fweet  lady. 
Whose  face  was  in  his  heart  and  rivalled  .theirs, —    , 
Oh!  would  they— 4*ould  they  thus  have  done ? — Ahl  no! 
*        No  less  can  my  love  make  me  disobey 

So  stem  a  mandate. — ^Let  Gasparo  thank  you. 
Lady,  for  this  your  gentleness. 

O.  And  I  too, 

Thomasine,  thank  you  that  we  are  not  parted. 
Your  hand,  Grasparo!— Gro,  my  boy, — ^and  bring 
Tbe  lute  from  the  south  chamber  to  the  bower 
At  the  end  of  the  western  terrace. — There  we'll  sit — 
(Thomasine,  shall  we  not?) 

T.  JTum  say'st  it,  Giulio,— 

Dearest,  thou  know'st  what  ru  say. 

O.  There  then  we 

IVHl  sit,  desr, — till  the  sun  from  his  noon  throne 
Come  down — with  sounds  of  piping  winds,  and  song 
Of  nestling  throstles  and  waked  nishtingaies. 
And  all  the  blazon'd  pomp  of  hendding  clouds — 
To  his  night-chamber  'neath  the  slumberous  sea. 
Camilla  alone. 

C.  Oh!  bpw  her  heart  must  beat  beside  that  arm 
Her  own  is  link'd  with ! — Happy  she ! — yet  well 
Worthy  that  happiness  heaven  so  showers  on  her — 
So  bars  to  wretched  me. —  . . .  Why — why — oh  I  why. 
Thou  mighty  One,  whom  men  have  call'd  the  Good, 
And  say  thou  framed'st  all  creatures  to  be  happy — 
Why,  uou  all-ordering  Spirit,  must  I  love, — 
And  love  so  purely,  fondlv,  constantly. 
So  anxiously  and  irresistiDly 
As  fits  a  child  of  thine,^and  yet  be  slighted* 

And  in  that  slight  be  agonised  ? Ah  !  me  !— 

She's  fair,  I  needs  must  own  it, — good,  'tis  true, — 

And  almost  worthy  Ai«  perfection,  far, 

Oh  !  far  more  worthy. than  myself;  (and  so 

My  cousin  and  my  love — ah !  could  I  say 

My  lover !— thinks :)— for  her  kind  heart  ne'er  dews 

With  thoughts  of  hell  like  those  I've  felt  towards  her. 

Still— could  they  not  be  blessed  ?  he  with  her  ?— 
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And  I  blest  too  ?  nor  know^  wlut  knowing,  I 
Find  all  thy  gkxrioiu  works  ihey  ]o?e  so,  are 
Nought  but  a  blank  to  me,*-the  siItot  sun. 
The  musical  breeies,  and  the  golden  douds,  . 
The  mild  moon^  and  heaven's  myriad  starry  tents. 
The  blue  sk^'s  brightness,  song  of  streams  and  birds, 
.'  And  evervthmg  of  bounty  or  of  beauty 
Thy  word  our  earth  hath  nainted  or  perfumed  with. 
Gda !  had  I  never  known  mm,  these  nad  been 
Blissful  to  me  as  them. — Oh  !  onoe  I  thought 
Thou  would'st  not  let  on  one  two  loves  be  neap'd. 
Equal  in  fervour  as  in  fidth ; — since  so 
One's  lot  must  be  itx  misery. — How  thy  fates 
Are  awful  i — How  to  me  are  frightfol  J— Ay, 
Frightful— as  thoughts  that  dudcen  roond  my  brain 

Wim  their  concreted  venom. — Can  I  think  ? — 

Can  I  stand  communing  with  myself  and  heaven. 

And  he  is  breathing  love  into  her  ear— 

And  lying  at  her  feet^-and  gating  deep. 

With  upstretch'd  nedk,  into  her  downward  eyes— 

And  the  sweet  thrill  of  passion  through  Aeir  pulses 

Together  palpitating?—  ....  Ay  1  I  well 

May  pap— on !  would  to  Heaven  this  Eastern  blood 

Of  mme  were  not  so  boiling  i—KMr  would  she 

Were  not  so  fair— so  kind,  at  least  to  me ! 

Or  not  so  kind  to  him  I-— Ah  J  madncM-^madneas  \ 

Would  she  were  not  so  innocent— that  I 

Might  strike  her  down— and  there  an  end.-^A]as ! 

She  %a  fair — she  u  good,  kind,  innocent  ;— 

Patience,  ye  fiends  of  vengeance ! — I'm  not  ripe 

As  yet  ;•— out  feel  too  weU — ^too  well  foreknow 

Wmther  my  fates  and  ye  are  beckoning. 

Scene  IV. 

Giuuo.    Thomasine. 

G.  Oh  Thomasine !  In  such  a  bower  as  this 
How  could  I  pass  my  summer  life,  nor  dream 
Of  thunder  clouds  to  veil  the  eternal  sunshine. 
Nor  dread  them,  if  they  did,  so  thou  wert  by  me ; 
So  those  twain  flexible  arms,  like  this  rich  woodbine. 
Circled  your  Giulio,  and  for  life,  my  love ; 
So  these  bright  hands,  like  yonder  gracefHil  lilies 
Gleam'd  ever  in  my  gase ;  and  so  t£ine  eyes 
Shone  still  before  me,  like  this  dewy  flower. 
Whose  name  my  memory  cannot  lose— and  thine, 
Sweeting,  doth  it  not  say,  "  Forget  me  not  ?" 
Oh !  dearest  heart,  were  it  not  pleasant,  here. 
Amid  these  bending  trees,  and  bright,  bright  suns. 
And  everlasting  hius,  and  streams,  and  heavens,    - 
And  flowery  boughs  that  bare  themselves  too  soon. 
To  love  away  the  lingering,  yet  fleet  moments. 
With  emblems  all  around  us  of  thy  beauty. 
With  emblems  round  us  of  my  fieuieless  love ; 
With  emblems  round  us  of  the  fading  hours ; 
With  emblems  round  us,  in^  these  rich  perfumes. 
Of  soon-^l^cayittg  blossoms,  of  that  bliss— 
That  love  eternally  conjoin'd,  whidi  lives 
When  times,  and  seasons,  and  man's  lapsing  life. 
Must  lose  their  hold  on  being,  and  shall  drop 
To  dark  oblivion's  bosom  !— But  that  sigh. 
Whence  rises  it,  my  love  ? 
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7.  Ah^Gialto?  why 

Sighs  the  iweet  gal^  which  i^yer  can  fisur  evil,— 
£t^  in  this  happy  spot  why  sighs  the  gsle  ? 

6.  Nay>  dearest,  asknot  that,— bat  why  thesan 
Smiles  even  from  out  the  depth  of  yon  dark  dbud 
Which  doth  o'erglocnn  his  setting:  Why— onleM 
It  be  to  cheer  mine  angel? 

T.  kj !  bat,  Ginlio, 

Yon  doad  is  watery :  Why  forbid  mine  eye 
To  be  so  too  ? — ^Watery— and  yet,  perchance. 
It  beareth  fire  within ;  and  thoogh  mine  eyes 
Be  chill  with  tears  that  are  not  passion's  hot  ones,— 
Yet,  loYe,  mine  heart  fosters  a  flame  within. 
But  there's  a  storm  towards.    And  there's  a  something 
Of  sinkins  in  my  breast,  which  makes  me  doabt 
Lest  our  loye  want  not  the  fierce  storms,  which  I 
Have  heard  do  still  attend  all  love. 

G*  Nay^nay! 

'Tis  fancy,  sweet.    But,  if  it  were  an  omen, 
Loye  is  not  the  boy-god  that  men  would  hare  him. 
Of  silken  ddn  and  erer-perfdmed  hair. 
Which  suns  can  freckle  or  a  show'r  uncurL 
No  1  He  can  shoot  on  ei^e  pinions  straight 
Up  to  the  eye  he  suns  him  in,  though  bolts 
Of  fire  fall  round  him,  deaving  the  impious  world ; 
Thoiu^  show'rs  may  swell  the  rivers,  till  the  jands 
Lie  like  deep  lakes  for  miks,  and  though  the  winds 
Tuss  the  tremendous  sea,  and  roll  the  spring-tides 
O'er  towns  depopulated ;— Hoping  lore, — 
That  auails  not  though  the  tropic  sun  glares  fuU 
Upon  bis  gase — He  looks  where  lightnings  leap 
From  their  black  nest,  and  lang^  to  think  that  he 
Doth  bear  a  charmed  life;  since  from  his  sire. 
The  lord  of  |jghtnings,  he  doth  emanate. 
Who  loved  before  all  worlds,  and  shall  be  loyed 
When  lore  and  life  are  one  through  die  throng'd  heayens. 
Love  can  bear  toil,  love  can  pass  trial,  dear. 
Love  can  front  frowning  peru :  naught  to  love 
Is  hard,  if  hearts  be  not  too  hard  to  win  \ 
Naught  fearful,  save  the  loss  of  one  heart's  life. 
And  that  he  trusts,  (for  love  believes  a  God,) 
His  God,  who  wills  our  happiness,  will  guard. 

TL  The  sullen  douds  gather  up  to  the  central  sky : 
How  awful  is  this  hot,  thick  air  f— -To  die— 
Nmo  to  die,  Giulio,  'tis  too  fearful !— Stem 
Were  the  death  summons  now  to  Thomasine, 
While  she  is  loved  and  loves. 

6.  This  picture,  dear. 

The  picture  of  my  cousin,— is  set  round 
With  stones  of  natural  virtue  to  ward  off 
The  thunder-stroke ;  around  thine  innocent  neck. 
So  doubly  arm'd,  come,  let  me  bans;  its  spell. 

T.  But,  Giulio,  tibou— nay,  take  it  bade,  I  cannot— 

6.  My  love,  I'll  take  thine  arm;  so  thou  shalt  have 
The  joy  to  guard  thy  Giulio. 

Camilla  enters, 

C.  Good  my  lord  — - 

Ha !  What !  my  portrait  on  her  breast,— the  om 
I  gave  him ! 

G.  Wherefore  comest  thou,  my  good  bov  ? 
And  why  shrink'st  back  ?— See  how  his  colour  shifts. 
Now  whiter  than  even  thine,  my  timVous  lov^ 
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Now  flush'd  like  yon  red  haze  upon  the  landscape  ; 
Boy,  what's  the  matter  ?  Look !  Jiiow  his  eye  rolls ! — 
Art  ill,  Gasparo? 

C.  Nothing,  sir. — I  came 

To  hring  this  mantle  for  the  Lady  Thomasine, 
To  turn — to  turn  the  coming  shower. 

G.  Thanks,  thanks 

For  your  kind  thoughts,  Gasparo ! — Come,  my  life. 
Let's  wrap  this  precious  heart  up. 

C.  Oh!  would— would 

It  were  a  Nessus'  mantle !  Haughty  lady. 
To  hear  her  spoils  so  openly ! 

G.  Nay,  love. 

Is  it  too  great  an  honour  for  your  Glulio 
To  lend  a  hand  ? 

T.  Well,  well ;  hut  think,  I  pray. 
Good  my  lord,  how  we  pleasure  you. 

C.  Camilla, 

Lost,  lost  Camilla,  he  hath  known  thy  lore ; 
And  it  is  laughter  to  him  in  his  hours 
Of  fondling :  Mid  the  luxury  of  his  vows— 
The  drunkenness  of  kisses, — then  to  give 
His  cousin's  last  poor  pledge, — and,  doubtless,  descant 
How  dull  these  eyes  to  hers  whom  he  adores. 
How  pale  these  lips  to  those  he  loves  to  taste. 
How  nard  this  hand  to  that  he  loves  to  palm ! 
Triumph,  vain  beauty ! — ^not  for  ever  though. 
Nor  not  for  long ;  alUiough  thy  sparkling  eye 
Could  scarcely  dance  more  gaily,— -didst  thou  know 
The  slighted  one  is  witness  to  tny  conquest.- 
Brief  triumph  thine ! 

T.  Gasparo,  your  poor  boy. 

We  had  almost  forgot  him.    See  to  him 
Ere  we  turn  homeward.  ^ 

C.  Lady,  I  am  well — 

'    Quite  well :  believe  me  thankful.    (But  dream  not 
The  bitter  thanks  I  owe  you.) — Pray,  go  on,  sir ; 
'Tis  with  me  oft  thus  before  a  storm ;  but  passes 
Quick  as  you  see. — Sir,  I  await  you— (Ay  f 
Ay !  — ^and  the  vengeance  hour.) 

G,  Come,  my  own  love. 

The  heat-drops  fall  already. 

Camilla,  alone, 
»  Yes!  goon. 

And  bend  and  bow  before  those  darling  eyes. 
That  you  may  look  up  underneath  their  lids 
As  on  you  lead  her; — and  your  soft,  soft  words 
Speak  with  your  curling  lips  in  her  small  ear ; — 
Beware  lest  it  become  deaf  as  this  dod. 

And  those  fond  eyes  as  dull  I Oh  !  'tis  too  bitter,— 

While  this  poor  mteful  heart  o'erbrimm'd  with  love. 
With  love  towarcis  a  rival, — and  for  words. 
For  kind  words  which  she  scattereth  commonly« 
While  swells  her  spirit  with  the  exulting  scorn 
Of  conquering  beauty ; — ^while  with  silly  haste. 
In  the  pure  feeling  of  the  moment,  I 
Sought  to  serve  her  who  saps  my  love — my  bliss. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  thought  her  what  she  seem'd : — 
While,  fool-like,  I  desured  to  shield  that  frail. 
Too  lovely  form,  whose  frailty  were  the  hope 
Of  common  rivals, — then,  even  then,  the  name 
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Of  loTO-Mck,  nxa  CamillA  was  their  tbeme,— 
,  Their  thflae  of  gport.    But  tremble!  for  the  plank 
That  beam  you  may  be  pierced^ — ^pierced  by  a  worm  :— 
Then  who  thaU  bar  the  up-springing  waters  out  ? 
Who  stop  the  leak  that  wrecks  you  ? 

ScBNE  y,^A  Foreat-^Night. 

Camilla. 
Now  the  storm  maddens ! — ^but  the  storm  in  here 
Rises,  and  will  not  be  outroadden'd.    Night, 
And  solitude,  and  tempest,  come,  unwoman  me. 
And  make  me  what  I  seem : — Nay  i  not  this  slim 
And  delicate  form  and  face  beseem  the  deeds 
Camilla's  doom  doth  point  to. — Make  my  mind 
Like  the  night-wanderinff,  lonely,  storm-exulting. 
And  ruthless  ruffian's,  wno  doth  rob, — and  sticks  not 
To  dare  an  act  still  ruder.    His  rough  form 
Hath  no  nerves — to  revolt  from  blo^  or  breathlessness 
Of  whom  he  will  be  rid  of.    His  swart  cheek 
Knows  not  these  changes;  and  his  violent  blood 
Throbs  ne'er  the  quicker  when  he  subs.    Come,  fiends,— 
My  scruples  die  away, — come,  fiends,  and  quencli. 
The  aaha  of  them,  else  I  cannot  do 
My  doom, — and  -who  can  say  that  were  not  impious  ? — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Camilla,  is  ihaX  laugh  thine  own  ? 
What, — ^what !  Save  ne,  who  strays  abroad  to-night 
And  not  in  haste?  {A Jigure  wandering  behind.) 

Tall  is  he, — ^and  a  man 
Such  as  I  spoke  of :— but  in  his  dark-cloak'd  form 
A  grandeur,  such  as  of  a  blasted  oak 
Or  shatter'd  donjon.— Courage,  heart!  although 
He  sees  me,  what  hath  my  despair  to  fear  ? 
He  stops.    Poor  fool,  I  cannot  face  the  glare 
That  gilds  the  hollow  of  his  scowling  brows. 
Is  it  a  fascination  fixes  me  ? 
Or  mv  mere  womanish  weakness  ? — Yet  why  fly  > 
Camilla's  better  nature's  lost  ;^-and  what 
Remains  to  lose  ?  naught  save  my  red  revenge. 
And,  though  he  were  the  fiend,  that  will  I  lose 

Never, — no !  never. Ha  I  1  cannot  shriek. 

Though  be  comes  nearer  :-^\\^at !  Camilla  shriek 

For  eiuihly  or  unearthly  natures ! — No ! 

Still  looks  he, — and  his  lids  fall  not,  like  man's. 

For  weakness ; — thou^  my  voice  doth.    Shame,  Camilla  I 

An  instant — and  thou  must  roeak,  not  before  him. 

But  to  him.    Would  he  would  to  me ! — ^No  nearer ! 

Oh,  God  1  no  nearer  with  that  basilisk  eye. 

Is  mine  arm  froasen,  that  it  will  not  rise 

To  grasp  and  guard  him  ? ^Elements,  in  vain 

Your  mnzied ibreats  grow  supernatural: 

There  is  a  mightier  by  me. -Sir,— or  spirit. 

What  seek'st  thou  here  ? 

He.  PoiBons. 

C.  And  have  I  poisons. 

That  thus  thou  stand'st  before  me  &ce  to  face. 
With  thine  high  head  depress'd  and  dark  brows  knit. 
And  moveless  eyes  up-scowling  into  mine- 
Have  I  then  poisons? 

He.  There  is  death  in  them. 
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And  death  in  thee,— the  seeds  of  it :— and  thine  hearty 
Harhonr'd  it  ne'er  the  thought  of  deaths  or  causing  It } 

C.  Art  thou  the  Tempter > 

He.  Do  I  tempt  thee,  woman  ? 

The  preacher  saith,  "  Man  is  but  vanity /' 
The  vanity  of  vanities  is  woman. 

C.  Woman ! 

He.  Ay !  woman.    Think'st  thoa  we  do  not  know 
A  woman  by  her  eye,  and  by  her  tongue  ? 

C.  Depart  from  me ; — yet  stay 

He,  I  seek  my  poisons ; 

They  grow'  withm  yon  old  corruptwi  tree 
Which  Uie  heavens  fire  this  moment.    See  !  it  flares. 
How  merrily,  how  b«iutifully,  broadly, 
«  Splendidly,  and  sublimely  to  the  skies  :— 
And  all  to  its  own  perdition.    Now's  the  time 
To  pluck  me  pstsons,  which  the  leech  can  heal  not. 
Ana  hand  of  man  yet  cnll'd  not.     Fare  thee  weU ! 

C  I  dare  not, — ^yet  wiU  ask  him.    Can'st  thou  not. 
Strange  and  unfathom'd  stranger,  can'st  thou  not 
Impart  thy  drugs  to  others  ? — to  roe  ? — ^Answer  ! 
(My  words  are  spoken. — God  !  if  'tis  the  fiend ! 
Psha!  how  I  tremble !) — Answer, — and  do  not  look  so,— 
Mine  eve-balls  will  be  scathed ;  yet  can  I  not 
Turn  tnem  away.    Speak !  speak  !  speak ! 

He.  Can'st  thou  dare 

The  sulphurous  fHimes  and  red  boughs  crashing  round  thee 
Of  yon  yet  flaring  oak  }  Darest  thou  with  me  ? 

C.  I  do  not  eat  my  words— (nor  dare  turn  back.) 

He.  Follow  then,  softly,  lest  we  wake  the  slaves 
Of  Satan,  who,  each  forester  doth  know. 
And  half  will  swear  they've  seen, — haunt  these  black  walks. 

{Theig  retire  into  the  emoke  nndjfamee  &fthe  vak.  Soon  afUr^ 
a  crash — a  buret  qf  flame  and  eparke—and  a  fpoet  eelvmn  ef 
smoke.    Camilla  runs  out. 

C.  Am  I  mad  ?  Is  there  in  my  cheeks  more  blood- 
In  my  full  eyes  more  Are  than  fltteth  man's  ? 
In  my  toss'd  neart  more  pulses  than  before  ? 
In  my  limbs  less  of  body  Mn  my  voice 
A  tone  as  of  a  demon  ? — So  it  seems : 
Yet  now  I  sink  and  sicken.    Still  I  have  thee, 
Thou  blessed  sprig  of  death,  that  can'st  not  fail :— > 
I  have  thee: — But  my  spirits  flag.    Oh  1  was  it 
The  eternal  devil  I  have  made  my  friend  ? 
In  ^hat  a  giant  shape  the  swift  smoke  doud 
Cleft  the  seared  air  with  its  fantastic  curls ! — 
And  then  no  more  I  saw  him. — Sure  the  death 
I  pluck'd  and  placed  so  close  unto  my  bosoro-^ 
Sure  it  was  not  mine  own ! — How  my  heart  choket  me ! — 
Sick, — sick : — Oh !  for  some  water  to — 
{Enter  a  Forester.) 

Dark  man ! — 
Art  thou  again  here  ? — ^Oh  !  support  me ;— water— 
I  faint— for  heaven's  sake,  water ! 
^  (Sinks,    He  catches  her.) 

F.  Poor.youdi !  He  looks  almost  as  he'd  been  struck 
This  cruel  night :— Pray  heaven  there  come  no  worse  on't ! 
I  have  a  wild  walk  before  I  get  him  home. — 

(Carries  her  offlj 


SCXKX  VI.— 4  (M6§€. 
A  FoRBrrsR  and  hi$  Wire. 

i^.  The  Lady  Thomnix]^  and  the  Lord  Giulio, 
To-daj  II  oome  see  our  vintage,  wife :— That  boy 
That  tainted  last  night  in  the  wood,  I  think 
Said  he  belonged  to  the  Lord  Giulio.— 
I  tell  you  what,  wife, — ^he  waa  mighty  close 
Abont  his  douUet's  being  loosed : — and  I 
More  than  suspect  that  had  it  been  unbutton'd. 
Instead  of  my  Vnnging  him  all  the  way  '^ 

Just  as  he  was, — I  more  than  halfauspecL 

He  came  to  himself  too  soon, but  that  you  know 

Is  neither  here  nor  there : — Lords,  they  sa^,  wife. 
Have  sometimes  odd  attendance  'mong  their  pages ; — 
You  take  me»  don't  you? 

W.  Yes,  I  see  your  meaning. — 

The  boy  has  white  hands,  and  a  prettv  foot  enough : 
But,  Boipo,  my  Lord  Glulio  is,  you  Know, 
None  of  your  hairbrain'd  sparks,  that  • . .  but  'tis  time 
To  see  about  tidying  the  house  for  them. — 
The  poor  boy  may  as  well  wait  till  they  come ; — 
He  may  be  a  pet,  who  knows  ?-*-Come>  Beppo,  bustle. 

ScaNK  Wll,-^Kear  the  Cottage  ofBepf>o. 

Thomasins,  Giulio. — Barpo  and  his  Wifs  aUgnding.^* 
Peasantry  in.  groups  behiiuL 

CHORUS. 

Laugh !  around  the  poplar's  shaft, 
Longthe  blushinff  grape  hath  laugh'd, 

when  the  golden  kiss  of  heaven 

Ripeness  to  its  cheek  hath  given. 
Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh  I  and  let  the  sweet  galea  waft 

Why  we've  sung  and  why  we've  laugh'd, — 

Over  hamlet,  hill,  and  heath. 

Mount  above,  and  mead  beneath. 
Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh!  lor  lords'  and  ladies'  draught 
]  <ong  our  vintage- wine  hath  laugh  d  ; 

And  the  grapes  we  gather  now^ 

Shall  for  such  a  nectar  flow. 

Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh  !  and  pledge  the  ruby  draught 

To  tDose  with  us  who've  sung  analaugh'd; — 

While  the  dance  and  merry  song 

Whirl  the  rosy  hours  along. 

Come  laugh  wiUi  me. 

T.  Giulio,  how  happy  are  these  simple  people ! 

G.  And  oh !  how  hanpy  I,  to  think  thy  oounty 
Adds  to  their  happiness  I — 

L.  Oh  I  sure  it  is  not 

When  we  from  wealth,  but  in  wealth  seek  our  bliss. 
That  we  ^o  find  our  blisses  crumble  away 
Like  treasures  dug  from  tombs. 
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G.  Bat  not  thy  bountyj 

My  lOTe^  doth  win  diese  poor  folk  half  ao  much 
As  do  thy  kindneea  and  cahn  courtesy : 
Eke  more  rich  men  were  fayourites  with  the  poor.— 
And  therefore  led  I  down  the  dance  with  thee 
To  -their  gay  music  yonder : — ^And,  my  love. 
Therefore  you  must  not  chide  me  Uiat  I  had 
Thine  harp  brought  down  to  please  them. — 

T.  Giulio, 

I  am  half  inclined  to  scold  you : — ^but  to  day 
I  cannot  well. — 

G.  Then  hare  me  up  to-morrow^ 

Sweety  at  your  bar :  and  111  be  glad  to  learn 
How  these  dear  tones  will  pass  hordi  sentence.    Hark ! 
They  come  to  claim  your  promise  of  a  song — 
Andy  as  I  live,  have  made  our  poor  Grasparo 
Their  spokesman.— Know  you  of  his  last  night* s  illness  ? 
He  is  a  delicate  boy.*^ 

7.    Oh !  yes :  our  host 
And  still  more  garrulous  hostess  told  me  all. 

(Camilla  advances  wiih  peasantry.) 
Gbsjmlt  1 1  am  glad  to  see^you  better. — 

Ci    Thanks^  lady !  oh — your  band  were  too  great  honour 
For  such  as  I  am.    (I  had  rather  touch 
The  bold  black  adder  on  his  arrowy  path, — 
Or  lay  my  hand  on  the  loathed  toad.)    My  lady, 
I  thank  you — I'm  quite  well  now.  (Words  are  words. 
And  but  words ;  they  must  have  them ;  but  to  touch 
Those  fingers ! — ^yet  they  do  not  shame  mine  own. 
Oh  Giulio !  Giulio !) 

G.  My  dear  boy,  we  must 

Forbid  your  wandering  at  such  spots  and  weathers. 
And  at  such  hours.    I  love  you,  Doy,  too  well. 

C.  My  Lord !  (bows) — ^Camilla,  would  thou  hadst  the  words 
Gasparo  hath.  {Aside.)    But,  lady,  we  are  come. 
And  these  have  chosen  me  to  further  here 
Their  wishes — ^to  request  that  you  the  queen. 
And  smiling  angel  or  our  purple  vintage. 
Will  deign  to  our  delighted  ears  set  forth 
Some  of  your  sonc^s  sweet  sorcery.    For  'tis  said—* 
Nor  I  gainsay  it,  lady — that  at  times 
Forth  from  your  castle-towers  is  heard  to  stream 
Such  matchless  music  on  the  midnight  air 
As  wakes  the  night-bird's  envy ;  and  doth  ride 
O'er  the  sbw-waving  park-trees,  and  green  dopes. 
And  far-protracted  vistas,  with  such  power 
As  stops  the  swain  who  haply  crosseth  there. 
Till  he  doth  look  up  to  the  stars,  and  thinks 
That  from  their  pearly  orbs  comes  down  the  dew 
Of  sounds  delicious,' which  doth  fVeshen  so 
The  spirit  of  his  brain ; — and  home  he  goes 
And  tells  of  things  mysterious  that  have  been 
And  are  disooyerM  of  the  angelic  world. 
When  hush'd  is  this  of  mortals. — ^Thus  we  kneel- 
Thus  do  thee  all  the  vintage  homages  : 
Oh !  answer  us,  as  oracles  of  old 
Did  their  inquirers,  with  the  song  that  springs 
So  all-spontaneous  from  those  crimson  lips. 

Thomasink — (Sings  to  the  harp.) 
Take  not  back  your  leafy  twine. 
Take  not  back  your  tendril'd  wreathe ; 
Sincer  the  love  it  seems  to  breathe 
Makes  me  wish  it  mine. 
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111  not  put  back  your  duplet  green^ 

111  not  the  grapes  it  bears  rdfbse ; 

Since  your  lady  loyed  ye,  choose, 
111  be  your  nnt^ie  queen. 

Though  the  reyeller's  brow  it  press, 

Tliough  the  brutal  fray  it  see ; 

Since  tis  love  that  giyes  it  me, 
I  the  Tine  wreath  bless. 

Though  it  o'er  feign'd  smiles  hath  waved. 

Though  false  eyes  have  'neath  it  shone. 

Those  are  true  that  ye  do  own ; 
Such  my  heart  hath  craved. 

Spirits  true  the  plant  have  grown. 

Hands  of  truth  its  toils  employ ; 

Welcome  to  the  plant  of  joy. 
Welcome  to  your  crown. 

CHORUS. 

Spirits  true  the  plant  have  grown. 

Hands  of  truth  its  toils  employ ; 

Give  welcome  to  the  fruit  of  joy. 
Give  welcome  to  our  crown. 

Peatanit,  Lady,  we  pledge  you.    Will  you  pledge  us  back  ? 

(Camilla  handi  her  a  Aom.) 

T  You  have  forgot  Lord  Giulio. 

{Passes  it  to  Giulio,  and  receives  another  from  Barro.) 

G.  Lady,  thanksj 

From  ihy  sweet  hands  how  nobler  the  red  wine 
Will  Giulio's  veins  enrich !  To  thee  I  lead 
The  pledge  of  these  true  spirits^  (Drinks.) 

T.  What  is  this  ? 

Gaspare,  what  is  this?*-Nay,  my  boy,  nay, 
You  seek  our  precedence  too  strictly.— Boy, 
We  pass'd  it  to  Lord  Giulio. 

Bep.  How  he  glares 

Upon  the  emptied  horn  he  would  have  snatch'd 
From's  Lord. — Good  God !  he  faint»— Support  the  boy— 
Yet  look  unto  our  mistress ;  for  I  doubt 
There's  treason  in  yon  cup— or  was,  before 
Lord  Giulio  quaff 'd  it  oK 

T,  Give  him  air,  good  friends. 

Nor  ring  him  round  so  closely.    Let  me  come 
Within  your  drde  ;  'tis  oft  thus  with  him. 
Gaspar,  look  up. 

C.  I  do— -nay,  not  on  thee ! 

I  thought  it  was  m;^  Giulio ;  but  his  voice 
My  devil  hath  set  nlence  on,  and  set 
His  s^  on  me. 

G.  Give  him  more  room,  good  friends. 

Why,  Gaspar,  why— my  boy  . . .  nay  I  nay — ^what's  Uiis 
Amidst  my  speech  doth  sicken  round  my — ^heart? 

C.  Nay--off !  thou  chiding  spirit !  not  for  thee 
The  hellish  horn  was  drugg'd— but .... 

T.  Hush,  my  heart] 

Oh  God  !  oh  God ! — my  Giulio,  wherefore  thus  ? 

Beppo.  Lord  Giulio  . . .  here !  Tiord  Giulio !  help  my  lord  herif ! 
I  doubt  this  boy's  a  devil.    Two  beside  him 
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Stay  and  attend  him— cloaely !    We  will  bear 
My  lord  unto  yon  bank.    Bring  out  lome  bencbcs^ 
And  spread  my  lord  a  cottch<^Nay,  Udj,  nay ! 
Hold  not  his  hand  so  to  your  precious  lips ;. 
He  will  be  better  soon ;  (which  yet  I  doubt ;) 
Look  to  the  boy  though* 

Petuanti.  Ay !  where  is  he  ?— where  ? 

Where  is  the  murderer  ? 

G.  Patience— palieiice»  friend*— 

Treat  my  boy  kindly : — O,  Gaspare !  now— 
Now  at  thU  moment !  yet  would  God  I  had 
But  mine  own  ruin  to  forgive  thee^ 

C.  Stay!— 

Bear  not  the  corpse  away  yet — Off!  uohold  me  I     {Breaki  aiuajf.) 
I  am  a  woman : — ^woidd  ye  keen  a  woman 
From  loTing  whom  it  likes  her? 

Peasants,  How !  a  woman  J 

C  I  am  a  woman — ay  I  a  fond  false  woman«— 
Yet  to  one  true. — 1  have  no  envy  no«^~ 
No  jealousy^  now  my  love  is  borne  to  his  grave. — 

0  lady^  let  me  grovel  at  thy  feet 
Imploring  pardon— pardon :— yet,  oh  yet 
Let  me — ^let  me  go  shut  up  those  sweet  eyes. 
And  pour  my  last  life  on  tnose  day-cold  ups. 
My  life  which  liugereth  for  that  dissolution : 
One  sugar'd  kiss  in  dying— oh !  but  one — 
One  from  the  dying  to  the  dead ! 

G.  What  stir 

Is  this  about  me?— and  what  voice  is  that 
Whose  passioning  tones  have  not  been  heard  for  years  ? 
Camilla— cos— sweet  coz— art  thou  too  come  ? 
Ha!  in  that  dress!  thou— Tftou,  Camilla?  ...  oh! 

{FaUsback.) 

71  Hast  thou  no  thought  for  Thomaaine  ? 

G,  My  love. 

Use  my  poor  cousin  kindly. 

C.  Not  thy  sweet. 

Nor  thy  dear  coz,  my  Giulio,  now  ?    * 

G.  Oh  yes! 

Sweet  coz,  dear  cos ; — ^yet,  cousin,,  my  own  death 

1  could  have  well  fbvgiven. 

T.  Lady,  lady. 

Mine  I  had  well  forgiven,-*4o  forgive. 
Since  that  alone  was  meant. — But,  lady,  this — 
This  noble  ruin  ....    . 

C.  Oh !  angelic  pair. 

Thus  let  me, ....  no !  I  cannot  I . . .  yes !  thus  let  me 
Join  your  dear  hands — Ah  !  but,  Camilla,— she— 
What  must  she  do  ?    Why  weep  thus — ^us- oh  thus  I 
How  sweet  are  bitter  tears !— my  Giulio,  turn 
Away  those  pitying  eyes — that  pierce  my  soul  1 
Nay !  nor  thine,  lady — fix  them  not  on  roe 

So  chidingly Oh  I  that  yon  drug  should  be 

So  past  all  aid  I— Oh,  that  yon  eyes  should  be 

Fired,  'mid  their  tears,  with  the  sharp  pangs  of  pain  !^- 

Oh  that  thy  dieek,  sweet  lad^,  should  o'evhang  them. 

So  palely  passionless — passioning  so  purely. 

As  bodes  too  well  a  threefold  tragedy  ! 

Oh  that  my  guilty  fareath  should  utter  forth 

ThoK  cold,  calm,  callous  words ! — Forgive  me,  friends,— 

Sweet  friends,  I  see  you  do,— Wilt  Thoifr— Thou,  God?— 
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O,  HuBh  up  thjr  harrow'd  hetrt,  deur  om.«— Thy  hand 
Hath  giTen  me  bhas  down  here,  and,««p  in  Heaven, 
Eternal  life,  and  love,  and  Tbomasine. 
— ^My  love  in  life,  my  wifb  in  a  hetter  world— 
I  have  some  breath  left,— let  me  hear  thy  voice 
Sing  me  t^  deep  the  sleep  of  sweetest  dreams 
That  knows  no  night- mare. — Let  mine  ashes  die  , 
Here  in  thy  requiem-Hmd  my  flitting  soul 
Soar  on  thy  wing'd  Hosanna. 

C.  Ohl  This^tbis 

Of  mine— oh !  oould  a  thousand  hymns  from  it 
Its  flend  exorcise  I 

(  Tk0  harp  u  brmifrht,) 

Thomasike,  (SingsA 

Rest,  my  love,  thy  suffering  clay,— 

Soar,  sweet  spirit,  soar  to-day ; 
Swiftly  pass  the  puifpqg  flies  that  shall  but  show  the  man — 
Swiftly  scale  the  heavenly  stair,  free  from  spot  andjitain — 
There,  mine  own  bve,  wait  for  me,  nor  long  dull  be  thy  staying. 
Where,  on  Heaven's  lowest  orb,  God's  far-light  is  raying. 

B.  How  movingly  her  faltering  voice  doth  fail 
Its  miisio— yet  more  musical  dotn  seem 

Since  feeling  fathers  the  sweet  fault. — ^But  mark — 
How  my  Lord  Giulio  on  her  swimming  eyea 
Gazes  as  he  would  grow  there. — But,  aks  I 
That  guilt  upon  von  other  face,  which  leans 
So  fair  over  his  shoulder,  should  have  spread 
Idiocy's  blank  expression.— Still,  again. 
With  fuller  tones,  she  takea  up  her  fine  strain  ! 

Thom ASiKx,  (Sings.) 
Heaven  from  Heaven,  and  sphere  from  sphere, 
Jx>ve  together  we  shall  dear ; 
Both  at  once,  shall  change  come  o'er  our  soon  refining  souls. 
Both  at  once,  equal  fVom  each,  darkness  from  us  roUs, 
And  the  brightness  breathed  in  men  by  God  at  his  creation 
Shines  forth  brighter  and  more  pure  till  the  consummation. 

C.  Cousin — dear  cousin  Giulio — ^is't  a  spirit 
You  gaze  on  so  ?  Faith,  she  is  wondrous  lovdy. — 
Is  it  an  angd,  Giulio  ? 

G.  My  poor  cousin, 

God  better  thee  1  Sweet  coz--^amilla,  hush. 

C.  How  prettily  the  harp  sounds  in  mine  ear ; 
And  yet  it  hath  no  soul — as  mine  had  once. 
When  my  poor  cousin,  that  is  dead  and  gone. 
Would  touch  it  for  me.    Did  you  know  nim,  sir  > 
Nay— -do  not  tell  me — ^for  'twere  rude,  you  know. 
To  whisper  now.   Who  can  this  ladv  be  ? 
She  'gins  again.— •Would  Giulio  oomd  hear  her ! 

Thohasine,  (Sings,) 

Brother,  bright  as  thou  am  I  ? 

Beams  as  pure  love  ftom  mine  eye  ? 
See  the  shining  of  the  three,  how  from  the  throne  it  nUiya— > 
And  the  sunbright  Cross  above  would  blind  the  fleshlv  pze ; 
Now  our  blue  path  softer  grows,  and  starry  fanes  flash  brighter, 
And  we  breathe  the  odorous  air  freelier  and  lighter. 
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C  Are  yott  not  well^  sir?  Sure  yon  feel  Bome  ptin  ? 

G.  Sweet  cousin,  no ! — ^no  pann— but  my  breath  fails, — 
I  shall  be  rested  quickly,  if  you  plaoe 
The  pillow  higher,  that  my  head  may  lie 
A  moment 

C.  Ah!  poor  gentleman,— he  calls 

Me  cousin.— Jf  I  had  a  cousin  now. 
How  happy  I  should  be*    Wdl,  well— -but,  sir,  • 
liCt  me  just  press  the  pillow  down.    'Twill  be 
The  softer,  sir.    Nay,  I  don't  think  he  breathes — 
My  tresses  stir  not  by  his  lips.  Why,  sure 
I  know  this  face— sure  'tis  my  cousin's  corpse. 
Oh !  well  may  he  not  breathe.  Hush  !  diese  are  monks 
Coming  for  him  I  mourn  for.    Their  song  sounds 
So  sooSiingly,  yet  so  exultinglj. 
He  must  be  pleased  to  hear  it  m  his  death. 

ThO  MASI NS, .  ('SVflM. ) 

Nor  firom  weakness  now  I  &nt,— 

Transport  hails  thee,  brother  saint 
Hark !  seraphic  wires  are  chiming  i'the  home  of  God  and  Jove  ; 
And  the  hours  of  Heaven  timing,  singing  sunbeams  move. 
Now  the  flillest  chorus  thundering,  marks  the  eve  of  £dra— - 
And  my  fix'd  thoughts,  dear,  are  sundering— ^my  eyes  with  sleep  are  laden. 

JBeppo.  She  rests  upon  her  harp,  as  if  to  wait 
Hie  insfnration  of  sweet  sonsr, — and  end 
The  strain,  that  with  such  glowing  ej^e— hut  weak 
And  quivering  lip,  she  breaUied  in  this  last  stansa. 
Surely  she  hath  not  fainted !  Heaven  forefend— 
But  it  is  something  worse :  Sped  is  the  spirit 
That  was  so  idolized. 


Printtd  by  Jamet  Ballantyng  and  Company,  Edtnhurgh. 


NUMBER  A  HUNDRED. 

A  NXW  SOSG,  BY  CHRISTOfHER  NOftTH,  ESQ.  HIMSBLF. 


You  will  find  by  the  corer,  that  our  Magaiioe, 

This  month  of  its  numbers  a  Hunhrxh  nsa  seen : 

Seven  years  and  a  half  has  old  Christopher  North 

Its  energies  guided  through  paths  fiiU  of  worth  ; 

He  asks  you,  iben>  readers,  to  join  in  a  glass. 

And  with  hip,  hip,  hurrah !  let  the  jolly  toast  pass. 

Shout  aloud !  Let  our  foes  hear  the  cheery  sound  thunder'd*- 

Here's  to  Maga  success,  and  her  Number  a  Hunj>rbd  t 

When  first  he  his  right  hand  had  set  to  her  helm. 
How  gloomy  and  black  look'd  the  state  of  the  realm  I 
There  were  radical  meetings    -and  blood-thirsty  mobs— 
And  hunger-pinch'd  bellies — and  poorly-fiU'd  fobs  ; 
In  each  hamlet  was  seen  some  vile  demagogue's  fiioe— 
And  the  Whigs*»what  a  woe  1— 4iad  some  chances  of  place. 
He  said  we'd  outlire  such  bad  times — ^has  he  blunder'd  ? — 
He  appeals  to  the  days  which  see  Numbbb  a  Hunobbd. 

There  were  riots,  and  tumults,  and  Manchester  crowds— 
And  blockheads  rigged  out  in  their  blankets  for  shrowds— 
Then  there  came  o'er  the  sea,  more  to  darken  the  scene. 
Full  of  murder  and  vengeance.  Brougham's  client  the  Queen. 
Then  villainy  rampant  paraded  the  land. 
And  strumpets  and  ruffians  fought  hard  for  command. 
In  the  struggle,  from  loyalty  he  never  sunder'd — 
Number  fifty  spoke  out  just  like  Numbbb  a  Hunbbbo. 

He  found  a  poor  gang  of  poor  praters  had  seised 

The  critical  throne,  and  prosed  just  as  they  pleased. 

One  kick  of  his  foot  spum'd  these  jackasses  down — 

Knock'd  from  Jeffrey's  small  numskull  the  gingerbread  crown — 

Friffhten'd  Chalmers  away  with  his  bellow  of  pith. 

And  smoked  in  fine  style  holy  Jack-puddins  Smith— 

Show'd  how  Bully  Brougham  bounced— «nd  how  fiit  Leslie  blun« 

der'd— 
All  from  Number  the  Seventh,  down  to  Numbbb  a  Hundbbd. 


''A  rascally  crew  of  low  creatures^  but  vain, 
Domineer'd,  when  he  rose*  iu  the  realms  of  Cockaiffne ; 
Ah  !  where  are  they  now  ?-~Let  them  rot  in  the  dirt, . 
For  their  fangs  have  been  drawn,  and  they  now  cannot  hurt. 
Even  Byron,  though  usine  their  monarch  as  tool, 
Caird  tnem  after  our  ni(£name,  the  base  Cockney-School. 
Yet  the  wretches  themselves  would  most  sadly  have  wonder'd. 
Had  we  said  how  they'd  sink  before  Numbeb  a  Hundred. 

He  will  leave  you,  kind  reader^  at  leisure  to  judge 

If  he  has  not  aemolish'd  the  kingdom  of  Fudge — 

Put  some  stop  to  all  vapouring  of  critical  stuff 

'Mid  the  whdesale  retailers  of  Balaam  and  Puff— 

Laugh'd  down,  with  what  power  he'll  permit  you  to  guess. 

The  airs  of  the  gentlemen  sage  of  the  press— 

And  stripp'd  many  a  daw  of  nis  plumages  plunder'd. 

From  the  day  he  commenced,  up  to  Number  a  Hundred. 

If  some  idiots  there  be,  both  in  Athens  and  Babel, 
Wliom  in  pertness  and  impotence  still  he  lets  gabble. 
Don't  lay  this  to  jour  hearts*    By  no  means  a|ipreheud 
That  their  clack  in  due  time  shall  not  come  to  its  end. 
When  the  cup  of  their  scampishness  swells  io  the  brim. 
Look  to  Christopher  then,  and  depend  upon  him ; 
Their  last  they'll  have  libell'dy  lic»,  haver'd,  and  maunder'd. 
Long  ere  Maga,  triumphant,  counts  Number  two  HuKDRtt» ! 

But  let's  end  in  good  humour-^since  first  we  begun. 
Have  we  not  spread  around  a  whole  spring-tide  of  ftin  ? 
Written  papers  of  eloquence,  leamiog,  and  sense. 
Prose  ana  niyme,  which  to  padios  or  wit  have  pretence  f 
(Mix'd  with  which,  if  some  nonsense  or  trash  you  may  find, 
Wliy,  pardon  it,  lads,  'tis  the  lot  of  mankind.) 
On  the  wh<^e.  Kit  is  sure  that  by  none  'twill  be  wonder'd^ 
If  he  calls  "  a  high  bumper  for  Number  a  Hundred  1" 
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HE  EGSRTON  BEYDOES  8  RSC0LLSCTI0N8. 


We  know  not  well  in  what  wa^  to 
satisfy  all  our  owd.  feelings  in  review- 
ing these  Tolnmes.  The  anthor  is  a 
]ugh«bora  and  high-heed  gentleman^ 
of  unspotted  character^  amiahle  we 
cannot  douht  in  all  really  important 
mattersy  and  entitled  unquestionably 
to  respect  as  the  possessor  of  very 
considerable  talents,  and  various  ex- 
treme elegant  aocomplishments.  He 
is  nOw  weU-'Stricken  in  years^  and  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  ill  used  by  the 
world.  Our  inclination^  therefore, 
would  lead  us,  if  he  only  were  concern- 
ed, to  speak  of  his  worlc  with  nothing  . 
but  kindness  and  respect.  But  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  that  he  who  writes 
a  book  must  be  contented  to  have  it 
considered  in  more  points  of  view  than 
one,  and  to  add  that  the  publication 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  appears  to  us 
to  be  caloulated  to  produce  much  more 
of  evil  than  of  good  among  those  who 
are  likely  to  read  it. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  not  very  ma- 
ny ;  but  Sir  Egerton  io  one,  and  per- 
haps stands  at  the  head,  of  a  class  of 
persons,  who,  without  having  much 
influence  individually,  aStct  to  no  in- 
considerable  degree  the  general  mind 
of  the  public,  by  ihe  pertinacity  of 
their  united  exertions.     Above  all. 


such  authors  as  this  are  extremely 
dangerous  to  young  minds.    Youths^ 
possessing  some  share  of  natural  sen-  ( 
sibility,  but  nothing  like  the  strength  ' 
of  original  genius  or  even  talent,  are 
induced  to  take  up  the  views  of  per- 
sons who  write  in  a  tone  extremely  ; 
flattering  to  their  self-love,  and  encou- 
n^ed  by  their  idle  talk  to  make  litera- 
ture the  business  of  their  lives,  to  the 
total  ruin,  not  of  fortune  merely,  but 
of  all  peace  of  mind.  The  eternal  can/,    , 
in  other  words,  of  Sir  Egerton  and 
his  associates,  is,  that  the  public  voice 
aifords  no  rule  whatever  as  to  the  real 
character  of  new  works  of  literature— «    ' 
that  criticism  is  nothing  but  mockery  ' 
and  malignity— that  every  one  must 
rely  entirely  upon  himself.    To  this  ^ 
is  generally  annexed  some  enunciation 
of  a  theory,  than  which  nothing  we 
conceive  is  more  dangerous  to'  young, 
senSitlTe,  and  imbecile  mijids:  the  the- 
ory, namely,  that  the  only  tiling  of 
real  value  m  Hterature  is  the  express 
don  of  what  one  actually  feels  in  con- 
sequence of  what  one. actually  meets 
with  in  the  world,  and  that  art,  ar-  ' 
rangonent,  condensation,  patient  ela- 
b<»ation,  revision,  and  correction,  are 
only  so  many  names  for  the  trickery  j 
by  which  second-rate  beings  attempt 


«  RecoUeetlons  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Self-knowledge.  By  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  2  vola  London-^Longmon,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
auid  GMen,  Fitemoster-Row.-^1825. 
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^S  Sir  Egerton  Brsfdgtis  BecoUeciions.  LMay, 

in  vain  to  hide  their  deficiency  in  ge-     which  this  sort  of  thing  is  inculcated. 


nius. 

That  one  word  genius  has  done  more 
harm  than  anything  in  the  vocabolary. 
It  has  been  prostituted  till  it  has  lost 
all  meaning.  Not  a  beardless  driveller 
in  the  landf  who  does  not  expect^  if  he 
produces  a  sonnet  on  a  rose-^f,  that 
we  shall  see  genius  in  his  bamble.  Ge- 
nius>  so  help  us,  inspires  the  leading 


and  see  whe^er  a  few  plain-  hints  of 
our  own  may  not  rob  them  of  their 
poison.    Thus/ 

«  Common  business  is  but  the  conflict 
of,  or  with,  shufflers  and  gamUers  who 
play  with  loaded  dice.*' 

Again, 

<<  I  am  only  At  for  the  calm  of  domes, 
tic  society ;  for  solitude,  musing,  reading. 


Miium,  vu  ucip  UB,  inspires  uie  xeacung  uc  society ;  lor  soutuoe,  musing,  reading, 

articles  of  our  newspapers-^the  smaU  writing,  and  a  short  and  quiet  stroll  in 

print  of  onr  Mag^mea  is  redeem  of  the  open  air.  If  these  are  proofs  of  want 

gmimf  of  taten^offof  iaulili^tolille,  ImvtsuU- 


gentvM- 
--  Sir  Egerton  himself  is  very  superior 
in  talento  to  those  who  run  the  great- 
est risk  of  being  misled  by  his  specula- 
tions, and  ruined  by  following  nis  ex- 
ample. He,  moreover,  althougn  he  rails 
at  Lady  Fortune,  in  good  set  terms, 
was  bom  to  a  competent  estate,  and 
succeeded  in  middle  life  to  a  splendid 
one.  It  is  no  great  matter,  therefbre, 
to  him  and  his,  that  he  has  occupied 
himself  from  twenty  to  sixty-two  la 
writing;  and  publishing  works,  not  one 
of  which  ever  paid,  we  honestly  be« 
lie  ve,.  the  ^a^r-maker  and  the  prmter. 
fiut  this  w  not  the  situation  of  man/ 
of  those  who,  in  opening  aanhooa« 
&el  the  movement  of  Utenuy  ambi« 
tioa  in  the  absence  of  that  sort  oi 
power  of  mind  and  talent  which  alona 
can  enable  any  man  to  gain  anythiBg 
like  Fortune^  or  anything  like  i^'ame^ 
worthy  of  the  name,  by  devoting  hiaft* 
self  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  as  hit 
occupatiou.  We  are  sickened  when  we 
Ibittk  of  the  maltitudes  of  natiucaUv 
amiable  tempera  that  have  been  f^ 
ever  sound  and  embittered  \^  tiA 
,.  indulgence  in  such  dreams. 

Sir  j^ertonf 8  piinMry  ofegeet  aecme 
to  be  to  show  that  what  he  calki^wn* 
«#  is  a  thii^  that  of  necessity  inpapa. 
dtatea  a  man  &r  mixing  in  the  erdi« 
nary  society  aad  busiBen  of  the  wwld^ 
and.  that  la  i^iured  and  degraded  &t-^ 
acd^  in  pcQBertim  as  the  pfwwrsnor 
■ufiks  huna&  so  to  blend  in  the  co«<* 
910U  stream  of  life.  Now  this  »  a 
doctrine  e«ceedin|^  aeceptebl^  m 
doubt,  to  many  y«uBg  penseoa  yuim 
prefer  lounging  in  a  green  lane  oner  a 
Codexidge  or  a  Collins,  to  the  ignoble 
latigue  ei  conyw^  briefo  or  poundiM 
medicines.  These  are  all,  ii^  theit  own 
eatunation,  bids  of  ^efttKf,  ani  |^  £g«, 
oton  Brydges,  and  all  his  knot,  assure 
them  that  thev  wilt  phy  fUte  to  God 
and  Nature  if  they  do  not  set  t^^v 
faces  decidedly  agvnat  the  ahop.  We 
must  quote  a  few  of  the  passages  in 


mt  I»theeeuneofiBymeiIhavfrbee» 
drawn  at  times  a  good  deal  into  the  voitez 
of  business ;  but  I  have  been  as  constant- 
ly  its  victim,  as  I  have  been  engaged  in 
it ;  the  nMt  stupid  fellow  always  beat 
me;— «sd  he  beat  me  perhaps  moce 
easily  in  proportion  to  his  stupidity :  the 
sharp  edge  of  my  temper  waa  always 
blunted,  or  turned  beck  upon  me  by  his 
callousness.  I  wish  it  had  been  my  ^e* 
never  to  have  mingled  with  the  worid." 

Again, 

"  Men  of  business  and  professkmal 
iMik  have  no  eoocspHoB  ef  a»ythiii«  dbne 
for  general  pwposes..**^ 

AgaiB^ 

**  In  the  ceoEse^of  »  laag  We,  astn- 
nooua  autfaar  of  genine  aeeuBoiaies  a  ^ 
mast  o£gnlden  Qre,.«hiih  pate  htoi  ha> 
yond  much  fear  ef  being  mmoved  from 
theeminenes  that  he  has  «ai«id;  }nom 
careless  gatherings  au^  alida  kbm  mim 
his  feet,  ob  be  shaken  by  tiM  fiMa  sf 
caprice,  or  sUghts  oC  tfieiyhtlsai  ntgU- 
gsnce;  but perseveraaoe  will  settle  his 
lahoBKs  into  aflm  and  large  consisCeBce^ 
sufficient  both  in  siae  and  streiuth  ta  be- 
come  durable. 

"  I  have  not  the  preaun^tian  to  sup- 
pose myself  one  of  this  order  ;  but  I  still 
go  on  to  do  my  best ;  and  by  the  unintcr. 
rupted  performance  of  my  daily  task,  to 
swell,  though  slowly  yet  with  certainty, 
my  not  unvirtuous  labours  inio  someikmgt 
wA«cA,  6y  their  quantity  at  least,  skaS  kne 
some  weigtu.  (/  /)  I  cannot  believe  that 
many  would  have  toiled  with  a  spirit  so 
unbroken  under  sudi  m^hty  triaH  ss  ft 
has  been  ny  fot  to  endnre.  1  camiot 
reason  on  my  ardonr  fi»  Hleratui«,..4B| 
reason  wouhf  have  abandoned  ii  cHtjr 
yeersago;  bat  it  ie  sorndbow  a  post  of 
mybeftig;  leannolsqiarate  it*oasase; 
I  lUtoforitrandiniti' IfiM  fioif  htthe 
mornings  I  go  tomyiest  wMi  it;  and 
tikiak  of  it  at  madbi^hC^  and  in  my  ll8e^ 
/  have,  however,  at  fast,  almost  had  foob 
aside,  and  am  conversant  only  wUk  my  own 
*mtghtsk  Thatethoi«btanev«rfoitiae; 
every  day  presents  diem  in  atendaaee; 
and  1  hope  with  aame  dsaenity  and  aa- 


gitEgierim  Brffefgm^^  JheolMum*. 


i^tf.  IfciHwwItb  wlirt«iitlrtyl«p. 
l4v  my  thoughts,  how  nudi  of  iocento- 
ness  18  spent  upon  Hmm  (  ond  hoxf  dteplf 
and  sincerely  1  search  for  truth. 

M  It  in  hmnin  iMtureto  fiad'lMilt ;  and 
my  ondoMmin  haw  jot  met  with  but 
i^wH^  and  iwo  «M!0tti«ieaieBt." 

•<  |4oaolihitiktbaenenoCtbeworU 
^bejpoela.*' 

«  If  nature  does  not  implant  the  fiMul- 
ty  and  bent  In^s^  we  eannot  be  poeU ; 
and  if  it  doea»  we  cannot  be  men  of  the 
^orld.  A  wit  is  ooromonly  a  man  of  the 
iNirld,  beeaose  bis  field  of  action  is  placed 
ia  watching^  ehicidatiQ&  and  exposing 
what  Uea  upon  tlie  aur&ce  of  human 
IBann«rs  s  but  he  has  jcarce  evtr  any 
heart,  any  fixed  opinioBS^  or  any  deep 
judgment. 

,  <'  I  never  yA  read  with  the  amaliest 
enotion  or  favour  the  life  of  any  poet^ 
who  had  not  a  character  marked,  pecu- 
liar, or  ovwr-ruUng,  I  can  foigive  eccen- 
tricities occasionally  perverse ;  I  can  for- 
give some  fitful  indulgencies  even  of  ab- 
aordity  or  folly;  but  I  cannot  foigive  a 
cold,  cautious,  calculating,  sneepng* 
aeomful  prudence— what  is  vulgarly  call- 
ed tftnniid  <eii«r  .•  but  it  is  nothing  but  an 
ongeneious,  lelflsh,  ^^lotting,  fhradulent, 
ambushed  cmmtog;  rt  never  was,  and 
never  wHl,  it  cannot  be,  united,  t»  iraal^- 
mrtion  and  feeling.  There  are  those  w*to  ^ 
wonld  have  evetylhlng  treated  lightly,  ae 
iTit  wai  to  be  adtthfed  or  neglected  ijl 
wffl  or  eoDveHlenee  j  gone  thrw^h  witfc 
'mH^^nnett  ae  it  w«re  for  fathion  $  awl 
flayed  with,  iaatoneaud  mamer  aa  if 
&WM  dMiehyaelva  oondeicension  fimm 
aotti  t  mA  myat«rioii»g«ateeas.  — If  poe- 
tvbtoaiolidfraitxif  ae  mind,  if  it  he 
an  imbodhnnt  of  tthth,  then  the  piea- 
swer and  feeiiDga  fai  Vrhteh  it  dealft  can- 
4ot  be  iaiv#licabki  t»  aetual  Hfe." 

Now  what  does  all  tldfi  iednoaiit  to? 
Let  118  flee  who  «^  the  rrtd  great  Ge- 
niUBesorte^v^M.  Hornet— does  any 
one  read  him  atitd  befieVe  that  he  wtt  a 
nan  only  fitted  for,  and  aecoitotoed  to, 
A  dni^  ftreMe,  4tnd  a  Btroll  among  the 
dafibdillies?  ^Ssehyltu-^was  he  not 
a  stirring  polftldan  and  valitoi  tnA* 
dier  t^u^  life?  Pindmr-^wte  he 
not  a  pdhtieinn  and  a  higih  pri^t  > 
Thucymde»*-J#ia  he  toot  an  active  n^^ 
dier  and  fltal^Mm^?  What  was  JilGns 
Cffi«ar»--.Tadtu8?— Cicero?— Sallttstr 
Jtrvtsnal  ?— Was  Dante  a  tnapet  ?— 
WaaBaCon  ndthhig  hu*  a  man  of  con- 
mx^lMregtftiw  f — Was  toot  Milton  a 
cciMlnuuHer  and  af teiliwrda  a  Secre- 
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tary  to  CronrwriUf^Waa  mt  Shiiai<. 
IpeMe  hinmelf  a  mctt-y  ftfodouiMffed 
flayer^  who  fbmed  m  tery  greamt 
warinof  hnnungoniiBki  tliemeiete- 
tevala  of  his  yPoftiailoDri  lahouiaf'^ 
Was  not  Swilt  alniay  chwehnNm  and 
paiitidan  aH  thron^^Hfe  ?  What^mi 
Ci«rendim?^Whttl  iMaSntwi  hkn^ 
adf,  (of  ivhMa  Sir  fie^ertonBryd^ea  iaao 
ifand  of  iptflidng)— aplonglHnan,afh»*« 
mer,  an  exoiMiiatt  f^Wtait  ia  Soott? 
•MNlwft  he  not  been  ail  his  Itfs  a  kir* 
yer,  and  is  he  not  at  this  mwnoitlxttfi 
a  law^oilcer,  ^cewlod  ik  tfuA  en^ty 
tiK  best  jpnt  of  tke  day^  dtiring  ikt^ 
maMr  fait  of  the  year^vnd  «  great 
,  hsmet  <a»d  ftnAet  to  boot,  to  aay  uo*i 
tlitoffofiivi«g«tannliviiieoni|^y?  "i 
The  only  lOHWor^wfaidi  Thb  Mor^  i 
tNo  8cH««L  can  bring  to  all  this>  it  , 
anasMortion^tliattheieinenof  g^nina  ; 
haiv«  done  whaitth^  have  donehit(ff«e  \ 
of  their  altiiatioin^  a»d  would  hHine  ] 
donenrath  better  ihingsfhad  they  hMn  ^ 
mei^y  tnen  of  g;entaa.    t^ow  oar  t^ 
joinder  ia  not  te  te  M^  PMdwee,)^ 
of  the  ^wi  atttoll,  the  mmes  of  the 
firgurete  aiillioia  who  ^ioug  to  yiMir 
school.    Take  ibe  wwtd  <ftom  AdWA 
to  Maoadanii  and  idnw  m  what  you 
ean  bring  forth. 

Yon  have,  yon  admjt^  no^«f-rtf»«  ' 
1%at  you  have,  notwithstttieatog,  a  few 
men  of  real  genius,  we  admit.    You  i 
have  Collins,  Wordsworth,  and  one  or 
twomoiie;  hut  it  is  oar  oj^on,  and 
we  venture  to  sav  it  is  the  opinion  of  - 
all  mankind,  thai  all  these  would  haVe 
been  worth  fifty  times  more  than  they 
^re,  had  they  been  compelled  to  take 
a  hearty  part  in  the  active  business  of  ^ 
life.    As  for  Byron^  wie  eannot  permit   i 
you  to  daim  mm  as  a  subject  of  trL-   \ 
umph.  He  permitted  some  wounds  of 
vanity  (inflicted  hy  base  hands)  to 
drive  him  out  of  t!be  society  for  wbi/dh 
he  was  bom,  and  fr^m  th^  duties 
whicli  his  raidt  entailed  on  him.    But 
ev^  as  it  wii^  he  only  went  from 
good  conmu^y  to  had,  jnd  faestairad. 
on  et^naf  joume^ngai  pistd^praeti-  ; 
sings,  and  giB«twist,  die  thne  whaeh 
might  have  been,  withatloaMa^nmch  ^ 
advantage  to  his  genius,  bestowed  tip-  ! 
onthepraperobcttpationsofanEfagUsh   . 
hmdlold awd  legithitOR    Doyous^^ 
pooB  tliat  his  1^06  was  more  benefit- 
ed hy  his  seelhdifid  intercourse  Whh 
Miss  Gdicabli,  than  it  would  hkve 
been  by  a  flirtation  of  eqiiAl  itotehsity, 
carried  on  in  Ken8in^totoGaid6ns,&c.? 
Do  yoii  serion^^  opmc,  that  he  wrote 
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CMay, 


better  poemi  by  drinkiiig  toddy  with 

Medwin^  &e«;  than  he  would  hare 

done^  had  he  ataid  at  home  to  unbibe 

'  Bound  oonatitutional  port  in  Albemarle 

Street,  or  balmy  Lafitle  in  Whitehall  ? 

^  Waa  HoUanda  safer  for  a  man  of  g^ 

.    nine  than  Holland  houae  ?    la  the  ao- 

j    litary  indulgence  of  chewing  more  auit- 

j    able  to  a  man  of  ffenhu  than  the  aouU 

[  .  aoothing  oonviviflKty  of  the  cigarium  ? 

—But  theae  refined  people  will  not 

lock  whither  their  own  theory  would 

carry  them. 

Having  in  ibia  way  done  their  ut- 
most to  persuade  youns  persons  of  the 
dasa  we  have  indicated,  to  cut  them- 
aelvea  off  from  the  ordinary  occupaF- 
tiona  of  life  as  unworthy  of  Mitiif,  the 
next  thing  ia  to  protract  their  delu- 
aion,  by  leading  them  to  undervalue 
entirely  the  reception  which  their  ef« 
finrta  in  the  walk  to  which  they  have 
thus  ezdusively  devoted  themselves, 
may  happen  to  meet  with  from  the 
public.  This,  however  meant,  is,  in 
ate  effects,  the  most  genuine  crudty. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  Leader  (too 
good  for  the  i>laoe)  of  the  Moping 
School  enunciates  his  dogma : 

**  There  is  something  so  perverse  in 
our  hnman  destiny,  that  it  seldom  hap- 
pens  that  the  attainment  of  oar  desires 
satisfies  u%  even  when  they  are  rational. 
We  wish  for  honourable  fame,  it  seldom 
comes ;  but  if  it  comes,  we  find  scarce 
any  enjoyment  in  it ;  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  shadow.  The  absence  of  it  is  a  grief, 
its  presence  is  no  happiness. 

'<  It  does  not  always  fall  on  those  who 
deserve  it ;  witness  AfiUan,  who  was  very 
Utile  noticed,  and  still  lest  praised  bjf  his 
eoTUemporaries  i  a  neglect  for  which  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  account,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
his  political  character,  because,  till  the 
Restoration,  his  politics  would  have  re- 
commended, not  depressed,  him ;  and 
yet  the  neglect  of  his  poetry  was  always 
the  same,  though  his  Comus,  &e.  had 
been  published  at  least  twenty-five  years 
before  the  remm  of  Charles  II.  At  the 
same  time,  numerous  contemptible  ver- 
sifiers on  both  sides  were  in  possession 
of  great  celebrity." 


le  who  has  not  the  public  with 
him  wiU  not  have  friends  sincerely  with 
him :  he  must  be  eveiything  to  himself. 
I  dare  aay  that  Milton  had  not  a  liieDd 
in  his  own  day  who  thought  him  equal  to 
Cowley,  or  even  to  Waller;  and  that  he 
looked  down  upon  them,  when  such  opi- 
nions  ware  ui^uardedJy  let  out,  not  per- 


haps direedy,  bat  by  infsienee  from  the 
tone  of  their  conversation^  with  calm 
bat  pitying  coBplaeenoe." 

AgaiUf— 

'<  Sometimes  fame  Mia  where  it  is  me- 
rited, as  in  Lord  Byron's  ease;  but  met 
^flem!  Lord  Byron  had,  pcrhapa,  a  great- 
er excess  of  it  than  ever  happened  to  a 
real  poet  in  hia  Klis  ;'and  it  waa  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  it  was  nawilliag 
and  extorted  fiune.'* 

Agaiifr— 
'  "  CoUint  burnt  all  the  copies  of  his 
inimitable  OdeM,  because  they  wouM  not 
sell ;  and  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  after  forty  years,  is  not  yet  re- 
printed ;  and  was  long,  1  believe,  a  drug 
in  the  market  At  the  same  time^  Hay- 
ley's  IViumphs  of  Temper  went  throegh 
several  rapid  editkms.'* 

Again,  more  concisely  still :— - 

"  If  the  voxpapuU  be  the  m  Jki,  then 
the  vox  Dei  is  as  uncertain  as  the  Mow- 
ing of  the  wind,  whidi  blowa  firom  the 
nortli  to-day  and  from  the  sooth  to-mor- 
row." 

Or  thus: 

"  On  what  trae  genius  has  fkme  oome 
in  his  lifetime  equal  to  his  deserts?'* 

Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  examples  which  Sir  Egerton  has 
produced.  Mijiton,  in  the  first  place, 
was,  it  seems,  nobody  in  his  own  time. 
On  the  contrarv,  hia  mtellectual  power 
was  acknowledged  by  everybody  who 
was  capable  of  understandii^  anything 
of  the  matter.  He  was  known  aind  ce- 
lebrated all  over  Europe  aa  one  of  the 
firat  of  men,  and  he  held  in  hia  own 
country  the  high  office  of  conductor  of 
all  the  foreign  oorrespondeaioe  of  Oli- 


ver CromweU!  But  the  Faradiie  Lost 
was  not  popular  when  it  waa  first  pib- 
lished,  and  therefore  no  poet  oogpt  to 
reverence  the  opinion  of  the  public  i 
Did  it  never  occur  to  Sir  Egerton,  tint 
the  age  in  which  Milton's  Ppetiy  waa 
overlooked  waa  an  age  in  whidi  tpery* 
iHin^r  that  had  any  connexion  widi 
the  imaginative  faculties  of  man  waa 
despised  by  those  who  had  the  gui<- 
dance  of  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land ?  Was  he  ignorant,  that  if  MU- 
ton,  aa  a  poet,  was  little  .thought  of, 
then  Homer^  Shakapeare,  every  great 
poet  the  world  had  ever  known,  waa 
equally  the  object  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference to  the  sour  and  malignant 
spirit  of  predominating  fimatidsm? 
Did  he  not  know  that  that  waa  the- 
time  also  in  which  the  Parliament  o£ 
England  sold  by  auctioUi  to  foreigne-> 
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en,  the  movt  magmflomi  ooXkotien  o£ 
pictnras  and  stetnes  diat  Ens^bnd  hai 
efer  yet  pooesMd,  becmiie  they  pre- 
fored  a  tew  paltry  thouaanda  to  all 
the  worka  of  geniua  that  humaoity  had 
ever  treaswed?  Aa  for  Cowley  amd 
Wallier,  they  were  oerer  pomdar  nn^ 
til  after  the  Beatoration ;  they  were 
both  genwne  poeta^  moreofer,  at  the 
worat ;  and  if  it  he  tme  (which  i^e 
prodigioualy  doaht)  that  they  were 
moie  popular  poeta  than  Milton  even 
then^  what  w<Ndd  this  pn)Te>  except 
the  intmaity  to  iddch  political  feel- 
ings predominated^  in  an  age  which 
bad  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  an 
£ngKsh  king,  by  the  hands  of  a  cold« 
blooded  faction,  from  which  all  Mil- 
ton's genius  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
him  doof  ?  'What  lesson  can  any  poet 
of  these  peacefnl  days  gather  from  this 
obvions  anomaly  ? 

Collins  is  another  of  his  examples. 
It  seems  his  Odes  did  not  sell  well 
just  at  first,  and  he  bnmt  the  lumber- 
Coynes  !  The  fact  is,  that  Collins  died 
at  thirqr-six,  within  a  very  few  years 
after  his  Odes  were  first  published. 
Considering  the  very  small  extent  of 
his  poeti<»rproductions,  and  the  rery 
small  class  of  readers  for  whom  they 
were,  or  ever  conld  be  adapted,  we 
fliink  it  no  wonder  at  all  that  he 
should  not  have  become  in  a  moment 
die  possessor  of  any  very  high  and 
commanding  degree  of  popularity.  He 
was  admired,  however,  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  by  all  the  best  judges  of 
his  time ;  and  we  b^  to  ask  whether 
he  is  now,  or  whether  it  is  at  all  like- 
ly that  Collins  ever  will  he,  a  popular 
audior  with  more  than  a  very  small 
circle  of  highly  refined  readers.  He 
did  not  play  for  the  great  game,  and 
he  did  not  win  it. 

But  "  aonutinus  fame  falls  where  it 
is  merited,  aa  in  Lord  Byron'a  case, 
but  NOT  OFTEN  !"  HcTO  is  the  thun- 
.  derbolt  indeed.  Not  often !— Did  Mf^ 
ciiylus,  Sophodes,  Euripides,  Pindar, 
Aristophanes,  Menander,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Demo^enea— did  noneof  these 
men  deserve  the  instant  and  consum- 
mate fame  whidi  their  works  brought 
them  ?  Were  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Cicero,  Cssar,  &c,  &c.,  all  ne- 
glected classics?  Was  Dante— was 
Petrarch,  '^  the  friend  of  princes" — 
waa  Axiosto— was  Tasso  neglected? 
Waa  not  Chaucer  the  favourite  of  £d- 
nvard  >— -waa  it  not  *'  the  sweet  swan 
of  Avon"  that  winged 


<ho8e  flighta  upon  ihe  faanka  of 


That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  Barnes?" 
Were  Dryden»  Pope,  Swift,  Addiaon, 
Johnaon,  Burke— were  they  all  meie 
exoeptiona  to  the  rule,  that  oontempo* 
rary  ^me  falla  *'  not  often"  on  dioae 
who  merit  it  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  our  great  Eng- 
lish authora  have  been,  aa  anthora, 
eminently  successful,  with,  al  the  ut- 
most, the  one  exception,  already  (if  it 
be  one)  auffidently  accounted  for,  of 
MUton.  Chaucer  made  a  fortune— the 
beat  test  d  fame ;  so  did  Spenser, 
(though  he  lostitjafterwaids.)  ShaJc- 
apeare  died  the  richest  man  m  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,  and  in  the  best  house 
thereof.  His  granddaughter  vraa  a 
great  heiress,  and  mamed  into  a  great 
fimiily ;  and  it  waa  in  "  the  house 
that  Will  built"  that  Maria  Hen- 
rietta held  her  court  when  she  stayed 
at  Stratfbrd.  Dryden  waa  an  impru- 
dent man ;  yet  even  he  made  by  hia 
writings,  upon  oa  average^  £500  a- 
y  ear,  from  the  time  he  commenced  au- 
thonhip  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and 
that,  if  one  thinks  of  the  time,  was  no 
inconsiderable  sum.    In  fact,  it  waa' 

Suite  equal  to  £1^0  at  preaent.  Pope 
i^  as  rich  as  a  Jew — Swift  ditto. 
Addison  became  a  secretary  of  state 
through  his  literature  only.  Johnson 
did  not  make  a  fortune,  only  because 
he  was 'the  most  indolent  great  man 
that  ever  the  world  saw. 

At  all  events  these  men,  and  an  in- 
numerable company  besides,  had  abun- 
dance of  contemporary  fame ;  and  ia 
it  against  this  cloud  of  witnesses  that 
we  are  to  have  a  single,  at  the  best 
second-daas,  poet  like  Collins,  ay,  or 
fifty  Collinses,  set  up,  as  proving  that 
the  public  may  be  right  occasionally^ 
but  is  almost  always  wrong  ? 

We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
public  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
erred  much  more  on  the  generous  side 
than  the  other;  and  that  for  any  one 
given  example  of  under-rated  merit,, 
we  could,  if  it  were  worth  our  while> 
produce,  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  a 
nundred  examples  of  over-rated  me- 
rit. Pause,  ye  young  men  of  genius, 
ere  ye  lay  to  your  souls  the  flattering 
unction  of  Sir  Egerton.  Believe,  if  ye 
will,  in  the  general,  that 

"  There  is  nothing  more  magnificent 
than  that  calm  self-confidence  which,, 
judging  rightly  of  its  own  powers  and 
merits,  goes  calmly  on,  not  only  without 


SkO  Sir  JEgeriM  Brytijgei'^  Ee&ilkeiidm.  HMcy, 

4dMer»CNitin40i«ieeof  dAilfiapadi-Fpir  Medbuce  Ite  <»ltf6Bt9  of  ntlnr 
menta  and  unappeasable  ofqiomtiDn ;"  Laoofti.  Vake  ihe  feUofring  nnrimfii, 
but  tJo  mt  quite  bd  eadlT  tet  it  doini  wfckh,  li«t  to  other  thiagi  to  hebern. 
U«itlli€rcisMiythHigofthe*'taaflily  after  •odoed*  might  almoal,  w»  think, 
abotrt  thoee  «ilhfts  trf    OMitict.Ae  writer  of  huMwy-- 


magdifloenft" 
yw  own  gutiicu  tivicn  tioBOcly'ch(6fBy 
Aeee  aMpimfloM  which  meet  with  iko- 
thing  but  ''  daily  impedhnents  Mrd 

Wemeirtionealn  the  ratset^  that 
oM  of  their  Ik^iiHirite  notions  was, 
that  A  poet  o^ttlddotiog(V)d  except  br 
planting  Erectly  from  himidf.  Thn 
]•  condlMuilly  fecQired  to* 

**  Had  Lord  Byron's  mind  been  oi^ 
aoenstomed  to  a  narrow  eiteat  of  scene- 
ry, instead  of  what  was  at  once  most  va- 
•  ried  and  most  magnlflc^fit,  liis  poetical 
inventions  could  never  hftve  possessed 
the  splendour  and  sublimity  which  show 
such  astonishhig  powenr.  Action  and 
interest  characterize  his  poetical  inven- 
tions^  as  they  dmraeterhse  his  life ;  ifli  he 
writes  is  vivid  emotion,  and  often  burning 
passion.  The  figures  comefbMk  from 
the  eanvass,  and  stand  enAodiH  with 
bnath  on  their  tips,  and  .the  blood  treM- 
faliag  tliMnigh  tlislr  vslik  The  aifHwr 
knew  bf  expenmee  so  aM<ft  of  what  he 
painted*  that  his  imagination  nlwafs  irni* 
sed  somethiag  like  raality." 

Now,  what  do€t  all  this  come  to  ? 
Are  Lord  Byron's  murders,  &e.  a  bit 
more  Vraisevthlablesy  horrible,  black, 
appalling,  than  those  of  Shalcspeare, 
who,  honest  man,  never,  that  we  know 
of,  saw  anything  even  of  happyold 
England  but  what  lies  between  War- 
wide  Castle  and  Ludgate  Hill  ?    Is  it 
nf^t  obvious  that  the  mtended  compli* 
^  ..ment,  were  it  merited,  would  turn  out 
i    to  be  ft  virtual  sneer?    Is  he  not  the 
1    greatest  poet  who  tcan  (^om  ima^ina" 
I    Hon  alone  achieve  the  most?    But, 
^  after  all,  what  did  Bynm  ever  see  of 
the  characters  that  he  has  represented  ? 
He  wrote  about  blood  and  daggers — 
but  we  doubt  if  ever  he  witnessed  ^be 
diedding  of  anything  more   deadly 
than  champagne.  He  enjoyed  hiraseff 
extremely  m  the  Levant,  for  he  was 


l^kst  lis^dlMS  outlaMed  flio  nutan. 
nofftOfitsn^?  WhoaoWKsAdsFMId' 
ing^  6Mllet^  RatfMiison,  ilaMMKas, 
Bomty,  iMoiUk,  ChvtoOi  toithr 
INio  naAs  Boscseio^  Don  QriaMte^  Oil 
Bkii^<Mlii«er«  Bobinstni€rasoe?  Pimp^ 
oos  editions  of  Chess  aw  soiiinus 
printed  to  look  kandsone  imr  iibnry 
sbel«ies  $  htft  nobo4f  looks  kiso  theow 
mtf ess  to  iaspoct  h  new  set  of  tUtfsue- 
tive  engravuigs*  Kotkhig  oontimies  to 
be  read  for  geneiatiens  (not  even  kiste- 
rjr)  but  -standard  poetiy  of  pure  and  ridi 
ore." 

Who  reads  Cervantes,  Fiddln^  Gil 
Bias,  Gulliver,  BoooKio,  Jutia^deBoii- 
bigne,  or  Robinson  Cmsoe^  But  in 
truth  this  is  too  solenin  folly«  \Vho 
docs  not,  except  the  Mopers  r 

Wit  is  popularj  it  seems  ;  end  wit 
itsdf  falls  under  the  ban  of  Balaam. 

<'  fidward  PkiUips  caUs  tinoKuM  i¥ 
f<%  ^nH  ^poetryj  «nd  we  were  ^Iwiye 
taught  a«  sokool  to  consider  Martial  in 
the  meanest  class  of  genius  %  bet  it  is 
alwiQrs  found,  even  nmong  boys,  to  be 
the  taste  of  those  who  luive  sharp  pnM>. 
tical  understandings^  and  are  edapted  to 
the  collision  of  society. 

*'  Inhere  is  no  reason  why  a  good  thiqg 
should  not  be  told  in  the  most  effective 
mode.  But  all  literature,  and  all  expe- 
rience, prove  that  theyorth  and  inte- 
grity of  the  matter  is  always  sacrificed, 
where  there  is  this  sort  of  attenUon  to 
the  manner.  Truth  is  never  regarded, 
nor  the  genuineness  of  the  ore,  which  is 
worked  into  these  artful  shapes.  An 
infn-ior  class  of  litenti  are  thus  brought 
Mrwaid,  and  given  a  sway  which  ought 
'not  to  belong  to  them,«*«nd  men  ff  fAe 
lumM  are  substltnted  fbr  men  nf  geiomu 
These  ftiaiy  lie  dever  men,  men  of  quiek 
aWUtieB,  end  lively  adroit  use  of  tkdr 
akUkies,  hut  this  does  not  oonsCiMils 
genms.  Sheridsn  was  a  omoi  of  asist 
extmofdfasary  tkmtOM  and  pofaiced  wh; 


vety  fbnd  of  fine  scenery,  pretty  Wo-^   (wkatproof  haskoieftoCWagswAur* 
men,  pretty  hones,  and  a  real  quid 
of  tobacco. 

The  high  contempt  ptofessed  by  our 
author  and  his  IHends  fbr  the  vox  po^ 
puU,  is  naturally  accompanied  on  the 
-  part  of  Sir  Egerton  Bryages  with  a  so* 
vereign  disgust  for  almost  everything 
that  Happens,  in  our  ovra  porticuhir 
time,  to  be  excessively  popular.  Lord 
Byron  (and  he  is  dead)  seems  to  be 
the  solitary  exception  ;  and  novels  arc 


Did  Sir  Bgeftott  ever  reed  Me  Oi- 
i4tf  Bmtekefalm  with  his  own  men. 
Was  not  Homer  tiio  founder  of  cenk 
sstite^  <if  Avistotk-ttey  be  hdiered  ?) 
IMd  not  Siiripldes  wtite  the  Cydeps 
aswellesiheMeden^  WhOdMwBe* 
nediekaadFnlstnff?  WhowfOleCan* 
dideP  WhovnrotoDonJfMm?  Weeie 
dmost-flsfaaised  of  oorsdvcik 

But  upon  what  prindito  do  tbeee 
who  never  read  Cervantes,  Swift,  and 
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Sir  BgeHati  Brydget^M  JUwMeHmx*  ^ 
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Boo«Nfa>».  Wftle  inf  IMtf  6wn  pvofMv 

fall  of  nch  thiii^  as  tiie  follows 
iag.  i.ook  back  to  the  tillr  of  the 
iraik  «  ym  copiad  it,  md  pray  wa&m 
deriheai. 

^  My  headadi  cantimxesy  but  my  tasl( 
must  not  be  abandoned.  The  mind, 
however,  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  fra3  mar 
terial  tenement,  and  ean  wotk  but  im- 
perfectly when  the  frame  is  deranged* 
The  instant  the  intellect  becomes  doud-* 
ed,  a  feeling  of  degradation  ^Ils  upon  the 
sensitive  splHt.** 

*'  Positive  illness  has  not  oAes  intcD* 
nytsi  ■•  hi  these  tetters-  IwH  it  has 
eme  upon  me  yesterday  end  toi^sgr. 
M9  hand  tnnil>ks%  end  X  eenaac  anlie 
distiBitsjdMbibet  shm^aiid  with  dii. 
ieiiltf4  ▲  huning  fevec  has  been  upon 
all  aagr  ftame  lar  sla*ao(l.ttalrty  hayis  1  it 
ia  •  litlkt  dbtei;  ssid  I  i«bam  ta  ai^ 
«aa^  lest  the  speU  sheoM  be  iKekeik'* 

What  think  ye  of  this  for  a  taihaic 
letter? 

**  For  twenty  successive  days  I  have 
cootiimed  to  write  these  letterau  I  must 
not  break  the  spel^— and  therefore  re- 
gister these  few  lines;  though  so  much 
otherwise  ocenpied  that  I  cannot  spaxe 
time  for  morfr" 

The  Mtmrng  w,  If  poMibky  atill 
■Biiv  cfxquile.  \ 

^  I  have  often  spokenr  of  myself  in ! 
these   fetters^  because  t^-kmniedge  is' 
professed  in  the  Citie  of  tnem  to  be  one 
of  the  subjects  treated ;  many  will  reject ' 
such  a  subject  as  htadmcsstMe  ;  but  they 
who  entertain  it  wiB  probably  Hinik  that 
J  have  said  too  Mttle,  rather  than  too 
much  on  it     I  consider  Montaigne's ', 
Essisys,  with  all  their  fttdtf^  to  be  one  of  I 
the  golden  books  of  literature :  they  are : 
ahnost  aR  about  himseff,  his  own  opi- 1 
nioits^  senttmentSy  specidationsi^  and  ha«' 
hits."    (O,  modesty!)  -^ 

But  we  really  begin  tofeel  that  we 
bave  quoted  too  mack  xtonseDee  frooa 
»  hook,  which,  alUv  all  that  we  have 
afiis^  ««h«iie  no*  wish  whatevei  ta  1^ 
at  asi  ultorly  vialttekttk^  It  m  in*. 
Ike  gnateat  of  ati.  Ueisiapi  that 
I  viEtte^  WWMTt  in  nik  wa|y  frosQ 
lhflBBawvea>wilhosrt  wntiByionaiyiiiig* 
tlkil4iewetldwiapaiRi  BaliwapHe 
of  stt  hdiridieiibsHi  theoma,  Skr  Eger^ 
t0»  Biydgea  i»  a  nan  of  talents,  and 
ImfiAg  had  wte  fortwio  to-  be^  bent  In 
ft  hM^  alatson^  and  in  B|nt&of  hknaelf 
aind' las  system  to* have  mtngMageod 


deal  in  the  cavrse  af  bi^  life  wiib men 
of  acknawledi^  endnence  in  tiie 
world,  he  has  not  been  Me  ky  wnie 
a  book  under  the  titk  of  laaaHactiapa 
withom  giving  ns  soiae  chaptoa  such 
aa  none  cam  nadwidMilinSeiest.  Ia  1 
a  ktwpaper  00  Leird  Bptm,  we  had 
ooeasieR  to  sar  some  thaags  sihocrt  8ft 
EgertOD  whien  we  vronld  hope  may 
serve  as  a  sufteient  inirodnctiott  to 
certain  passages  which  we  are  now 
ahont  to  quote  fh)m  this,  the  really 
Taluable  portion  of  the  present  work* 
In  point  of  fact  we  consider  Sir  £ger« 
ton  to  be  exactly  like  Don  Quixote^ 
(hut  he  will  not  understand  us,  since 
nobody  reads  Cervantes,)  a  madman 
upon  one  subject,  and  an  extremely 
sensible  person  upon  all  others.  Take 
him  oOis  theor^ea  about  gi^niiia,  and 
pQetKy>.  and  wit>  and  the  vox  pofodf, 
and  Sir  EaertoD.  reatoied  to  himself 
ia  a  twinkung^  tblska  and  talks  in  a 
aiyle  cakadated  to  do  him  much  ho- 
now.  We  do  not  mean  tasay  that  he 
lalka  so  that  every  one  must  agi»e 
wilh  iBttk,  er  enen  10  that  we  agree 
vii&hiBi,  (tfaoo^  weo£tanda;)httt 
thMtheahiaYa  tsikaaosv  to  faawisil 
weathy  of  a  Jiearing. 

Exempli  gratia,  take  the  fbUawiDg 
little  eEKcursmn:  firam  Kaylea  to  Xion- 
don* 


<*  Naplea  ia^  aa  o  cii^,  the  : 
sent  espitak  I  have  jpcf  seen ;  Md  1 
to  i^  Rafftfico.  01  liondoQ  ii  ia  not 
necessary  to  say  here  what  I  think;  II 
would  add  to  my  enemies  when  there  is 
m  occasion,— imd  F  have  ahready  more 
than  enough.  9nt  I  may  say,  that  when 
young  I  never  approached  it  without 
horror,  and  never  left  it  witixout  disligftf'* 
I  had  an  unde^  (fiie  only  onde  I  ever 
remember,}— -be  lived  to  seventy — the 
most  checrfiit  and  amiable  county  geu- 
tleman  whom  imagination  can  fonn,--> 
a  perfect  sportsman,— tiie  best  rider  of 
his  dby,— whox  when  be  conld  no  longer 
fidlow  the  severer  chase  of  the  t6x,  rode 
after  his  beagles  with  admirable  skill  trtt 
within  Aree  weeks  of  his  death,-— but 
caught  a  coM  in  his  vocatfon,  nx  a  se- 
vere wintry  day,  whidi  brought  him  to 
his  grave :— he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple  after  he  left  college, 
and  kept  aR  his  terms,  aad  he  was  ae- 
cusComcd  to  say„  that  when  he  had 
mounted  Sftaoter's  SiB,  and  saw  Black 
JLondbn  in  the  smoke  beneath  him,  he 
grew  sidr,  his  heart  sunk,  and  his  sphrits 
never  rose  agahi,  tfll,  having  mounted 
the  other  steep  of  the  same  hill,  he  could 
look  bade,  and  Unigh  his  Idave.  of  it  f 
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Yet  he  did  not  love  mefe  solitude :  .he 
was  the  moit  livdy  and  talkative  com- 
panibn  whom  I  have  ever  known,  of  in- 
flnite  humonr,  and  some  wit. 

**  I  rememher  London  aach  as  it  was 
when  Miss  Barney's  Ceeilia  came  out, 
and  such  as  she  describes  it  in  tltft  no- 
rel;— ^vfaen  the  great  public  entertain- 
ment of  (he  season  was  Ranelagh,  to 
which  no  equal  substitute  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded;— when  the  town  was  beginning 
to  be  very  ridiculous  with  a  thousand 
follies ;— when  East  Indians  and  West 
Indians  were,  by  their  glitter,  driving  all 
the  old  fiunilies  out  of  society ;  but  when 
still  they  thought  it  necessary  to  perch 
upon  landed  property  in  England,  and 
re-issue  firom  it.  The  modem  dazzlers 
are  content  to  issue  directly  from  the 
alley.  (Indeed,  stock-jobbiug  is  now  a 
principal  employ  of  eveiy  great  city  in 
Europe ;  and  even  the  small  city  of  Ge- 
neva occupies  itself  vnth  little  else-}  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  evil  or  the  mean- 
ness of  this  species  of  gambling,  which 
does  not  add  an  atom  to  the  wealth  of 
nations,  but  only  transfers  from  one  to 
another  by  a  system  of  habitual  chicane- 
ries. I  remember  English  society  thus 
alBBOst  turned  topsy-turvy:  scarce  a  name 
that  now  flourishes  in  fiuhion  had  then 
been  even  heard  oL" 

Sir  Eg^ton^  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  see  ere  now,  is  no  lover  of  the 
Beau  Monde  of  modem  London.  To- 
wards the  conduaion  of  the  present 
book^  we  have  him  thna  denouncing 
it  pkno  ore. 

**  To  define  or  analyse  of  what  that 
little  world  consists  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. Its  materials  are  so  heterogene- 
ous, whimsical,  and  irregular,  that  the 
veiy  supposition  of  its  existing  by  any 
principle  is  absurd.  We  know  what  it 
affects :  it  affects  to  consist  of  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  who 
therefore  are  entitled  to  give  the  ton  by 
the  elegance  of  their  manners,  acoom- 
plishments»  and  habits.  But,  in  foct,  all 
who  are  aoiaainted  with  the  world,  can 
prove  that  it  does  not  answer  ariy  one  of 
these  ingredients.  It  has,  perhaps,  some 
persons  of  the  higher  titles  of  nobility 
mixed  up  with  it ;  but  these  veiy  spa^ 
ringly;  and  even  then  almost  always  of 
equivocal  origin  and  character;  and, 
without  exception,  of  frivolous  minds; 
all  the  rest  are  the  bubbles  of  forward 
and  usurping  vanity,  blown  up  by  foolish 
arrogance  and  an  unfeeling  desire  of  dis- 
tinction, hardened  in  its  outset  to  all  re- 
buffs. 

"  These  little  puffed-up  parties,  which 
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throw  round  themselves  saeh  a  mysteri- 
ous eonsequenee,  and  obtain  sndi  sn  nn- 
founded  influence  over  the  light-beaded 
multiUide,  who  stare  and  wonder  with- 
out enmintng,  do  not  gain  their  snperio- 
rity  without  a  great  deal  of  flneose,  ma- 
nagement, and  intrigue.  They  have  their 
petty  cabuiets  in  which  they  exercise  as 
much  diplomacy,  mean  contrivance,  and 
duplicity,  as  the  politicians  who  govern 
states.  They  also  call  in  the  aid  of  po« 
litical  Jhction ;  which,  in  return,  while 
it  despises  them,  calls  on  them  for  its  own 
purposes.  I  have  heard  of  a  silly  conn- 
tess  thus  made  the  head,  that  she  might 
draw  in  the  young,  the  light,  the  vain, 
and  the  weak. 

**  There  is^  probably,  no  capital  in  the 
world  where  all  this  has  t>een  so  much 
pkyed  off  as  in  London ;  and  there  are 
many  reasons  fiir  it,  arising  from  Its  ex- 
traordinary size,  its  mixed  manners,  and 
still  more  mixed  population.  Ndwhere 
else  is  wealth  so  suddenly  aeqnired ;  does 
it  floetoate  so  much ;  or  has  it  so  nnioh 
influence:  nowhere  else  are  ranks  so 
little  marked,  and  men  so  litUe  traced 
and  contrasted  from  one  situation  to  an- 
other. Even  he  who  attends  his  ware- 
house or  retaiKshop  in  Wapping,  of  a 
morning,  gives  a  splendid  dinner  or  as- 
sembly in  a  fine  house  in  a  western 
square  of  an  evening,  or  drives  out  in  a 
beautiful  equipage,  with  all  its  due  ac- 
companiments of  servants  and  hones, 
without  a  suspicion  that  he  is  the  saone 
person.  Money  will  do  everything ;  the 
extreme  vulgarity  of  his  language  and 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  shaken  off,  will 
be  passed  quite  unnoticed  in  the  higliest 
company;  and  if  it  is  thought  that  he 
can  give  his  daughter  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand  pounds,  a  distressed  duke  will  not 
hesitate  to  marry  her. 

'*  As,  therefore,  there  is  nothii^  in 
meanness  of  birth,  manners,  occupation, 
andcharacter,  which  will  keep  a  man  out 
of  leading  society,  he  who  is  the  greatest 
intriguer,  and  has  the  strongest  stimulus 
to  undergo  the  pain  of  servility,  and  va- 
rious other  disagreeable  and  degradng 
sacrifices,  is  the  best  qualified,  and  most 
likely  to  succeed,  as  an  aspirant  in  the 
cireles  of  fiMhion.  There  must  always  be 
a  certain  qprinkling  of  title  and  ra^; 
but  these  are  easily  had  among  the  more 
frivolous  and  trifling  members  of  the  very 
multiplied  modem  and  mongrel  nobOity; 
and  there  will  always  be  some  stsqrfMla 
firom  the  highest*  to  diigmoe  their  oast. 

**  The  low  aspirants  though  beat  qi»- 
Hfled  to  snooeed  finally,  will  not  gain  a 
Uoodleas  victmy.  It  must  be  a  task  oC 
long  perse? ennce»  and  many  laba  and 
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H«  mm  iMtientlf  9  nd  wilh 
I  a  long  series 
i;  iMimiatbe 
I  acCive^  proAiieb  osleiitiitiovi% 
s  dftve  to  tbfmtaBd  diqnetlesy  merred^ 
myttetiooib  txamiogt  affiratod  and  fkiie^ 
A  kmg  temee  of  this  kind  wiU  at  length 
aeeoatom  tlioee  to  lilm  oo  whon  Im  hat 
•  find  Irimeelft  thej  will  tiien  nlMBit^  part. 
If  bf  habit  and  parti j  bj  necemity,  to  haTO 
him  anumg  them  on  tennt  of  oennr  eqoa- 
n^.  From  that  day  he  ■hares  the  faifla. 
enee  of  the  east  over  the  miinitiatad ; 
and  his  Qfianny  is  exercised  in  pioportion 
to  the  cost  of  his  power. 

<*  Ahnost  all  the  great  fimdliei^  at  least 
all  the  manly  and  dignifted  members  of 
them»— all  perMos  of  tme  genins  or  ta> 
loity— all  who  are  engaged  in  solid  oe- 
eiipatlons^—iall  who  are  employed  in  mat- 
tere  of  state  or-  l«gis]ationy--Hdl  pursuing 
gfmve  literature,  ■  all  serioasly  addieted 
to  gmve  and  honourable  prnfestionsy 
keep  aloof  ftom  these  most  contemptible 
tffiekeries  of  distinctlott.  Temponry  re. 
omits  are  aometimes  fMmd  from  weak 
yon^  men  of  good  provmcnd  fsmilies 
with  good  fortunes :  but  they  almoat  al- • 
wi^  retire  in  disgust  after  the  first  vani. 
ties  of  youth  are  over;  sometimes,  per» 
faapi^  with  Ae  inalienable  incumbranee  of 
a  ease-off  Lady  Betty,  or  Lady  Jane,  who 
has  ontstood  the  nmrket  among  her  ti- 
tled companions. 
'  «*  It  IS  tme,  that  there  are  little  wits 
and  poetasters^  who  join  themselTes  to 
'  these  sodedes ;  and  who  think  that  what 
they  my  and  write  is  to  hareagreat  addi- 
tional fahie  because  they  ha?e  been  so  ad- 
mitted.  And  so  it  will  have  among  those 
tSBimet,  and  this  too  will  be  extended  a 
little  beyond  themselTes ;  but  it  is  all 
boUow,  as  themselves  are ;  and  will  soon 
die,  and  be  foigotten.  I  wonder  these 
men  have  not  too  much  pride^  thus  to  be 
■mde  tools  ol^  and  treated  like  monnte- 
hanks  or  conjurors. 

M  Though  money  will  do  everything  in 
England,  as  to  introduction  and  respect 
in  society,  it  wiU  not  do  it  without  the 
aid  of  a  forward,  intruding,  unfeeUng 
temper,  and  a  great  deal  of  arrogance, 
Tsnity,  and  pretension.  To  mske  it  all 
a  juinble  of  contradictions,  aristocratlcal 
pride  and  insolence  prevails  at  present 
more  than  ever ;  but  while  it  is  thus  oU 
fendvo  to  the  meek  and  unpretending^  it 
submits  with  incredible  meanness  to  up- 
jstert  ridies  and  brass-freed  intriguing  ad- 
ventarers ;  so  that  society  at  once  incurs 
Che  opposite  e^dls  of  aristocratic  pride, 
toew  wealth,  and  impudent  adventure, 
without  the  good  of  any  of  them.  Eng- 
l«Bd  1%  at  present^  extnordhiiii^  press- 
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ed  by  the  hrilahle  IhooaToaienees  Of  an 
iUegitimato  nobility  ;^I  mean  a  nobility 
mt  standhig  on  the  true  basis  of  such  a 
piivaeged  Older.  The  union  with  Ire. 
land  lia%  fat  this  respect,  been  a  terriUo 
blow  on  the  £i«;llsh  gentry." 

Sir  %ertoii  was.  lor  some  yean  ia 
Parliament,  and  his  letmpeet  of  that 
petiod  most  he  interesting.  We  re- 
oooonend  in  particnlar,  to  public 
notice,  tiiejMSMige  ooncerttiqg  that 
nmdi-ii\fnrea  jsreat  and  good  man, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Hia 
chaneter  was  never  so  well  cbmwn  be* 
Rire  in  pHnt* 

«' The  six  years  I  passed  in  Parliament 
—1818  to  1818^— ^oqgfa  not  without 
their  mortifications,  were,  perhaps^  alto- 
gather,  the  most  satisfiKtoiy  of  my  life. 
They  opened  many  new  points  of  view  to 
me,  and  occupied  me  practically  in  a 
manner  not  inconnstent  with  my  former 
pursuits  and  habits  of  mind.  In  this  sta- 
tion one  lib  or  imagines  one's  sel(  nearer 
the  source  of  action ;  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  closer  inspectbn  of  public  charaeten 
affords  subjects  of  interesting  observation, 
while  the  manner  in  which  they  to  whom 
the  management  of  aflkirs  of  state  is  com- 
mitted exhibit  talents,  knowledge,  or  skUl, 
teaches  us  practically  how  the  world  ia 
governed.  Constituted  as  London  is^ 
which  is  filled  with  an  overgrown  mass  of 
miscellaneous  population,  the  legislative 
function  gives  an  opening  in  society,  with- 
out whidb  an  individual,  not  of  bustling 
and  obtrusive  manner^  is  like!/  to  be 
buried  and  lost  in  society:  here  what  is 
most  actively  eminent  is  commonly  con- 
oentrated,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  grows  lem  to  every  day. 

What  first  and  most  struck  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  extreme 
rarity,  not  only  of  great  and  eloquent 
speakers,  but  even  of  moderatdy  tsood 
ones,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  de- 
livery was  not  only  bad  but  execrable. 
Caiming  was  the  only  one  who  could  be 
said  to  speak  with  a  polished  eloquence ; 
and  he  did  not  then  speak  often,  and  hia 
speedies  were  at  that  time  too  modi 
studied.  Of  the  other  speakers  who  took 
the  lead,  where  the  matter  was  good,  there 
were  many  natuial  or  technical  defects  s 
the  accent  was  national,  provinchd,  pro- 
fesnonal,  or  inelegant ;  or  the  voice  waa 
bad,  or  the  langmige  clumsy.  Three  of 
the  most  extraordhiaiy  have  gone  to  thdr 
graves,  by  one  sfaigular  and  lamented  dea- 
tiny.  Whitbread  improved  as  a  speaker, 
tothehtft:  he  was  a  man  of  strong  head, 
always  well  inlbrmed,  generally  higenloasb 
sometimes  snbtQoi  occasionally  ehNpient, 
but  not  notoraUy  of  a  diUcite  taste  and 
SX 
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dMsieia  Miuibilitf  .  He  mm  alnost  al- 
iimyt  too  violeat,  and  immHbiw  tanua : 
his  person  WIS  eoafM  and  vngnwefol,  aad 
his  volee  seldom  melodious;  and  tlM 
whole  of  his  manner  betrayed  too  maeh 
of  iabonr  and  aft.  He  began  loo  high, 
and  soon  ran  himself  out  olbreetik 

«4  Sir  Samuel  Bemiily  was  a  wf  effee* 
tive  apealcer  on  the  topics  which  he 
handled :  he  was  a  most  aoute  leaaoner, 
-i^  eztriprdinarj  penetiation  and  sab- 
tlet7,«^wilh  oooMional  »pfmi»  to  atati- 
roent,  and  addresaet  to  the  Imrti  but 
stiU  bis  mannei  wa#  strietly  profession* 
al,  (which  is  never  a  popular  manner  in 
Parliament,}  and  it  had  also  «>metbing  of 
a  Puritan  tone,  which,  with  «  grave,  worn, 
pallid,  puritanic  visage  and  «ttitu4«^  took 
off  from  the  imprasiion  of  a  perfect  orator, 
though  it  never  cqierated  to  diminish  the 
great  attention  and  respect  with  which  be 
was  bwd.  The  veneration  for  his  cha^* 
racier,  the  admiration  of  hxm  as  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  the  confidence  in  the  inte* 
gri^y  of  his  principles,  and  bis  enlighten* 
ed,  as  well  as  consei^ntious  stud^,  of  tbci 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  hu  coun<- 
tiy,  procured  ibr  all  he  said  the  most  sub- 
missive attentioQ  i  and  they  who  thought 
him  in  politics  a  stem  and  bigotted  re* 
publican,  whose  opiniona  were  Muconge- 
nial  to  Uie  mixed  government  of  Great 
Britiun,  i^nd  therefore  dissented  $ot9  oorde 
frpm  his  positions,  deductions,  and  ge- 
neral viewa  of  legislation  and  of  state, 
never  dared  to  treat  Uglitly  whatever  came 
from  his  lips.  He  h«d  a  oold  reserved 
menner,  which  repelled  intimacy  and  fii- 
milianty ;  uid,  therefore,  whatever  he  did, 
he  did  by  bis  own  sole  strength. 

"  Lord  Castlereagb.belonged  to  adiffer- 
ent  order,  and  was  oast  in  a  very  opposite 
mould*  He  had  a  most  prepossessing 
air  i  and  was,  in  manneTi  by  &r  t^e  most 
parfect  gentleman  I  have^ver  seen.  He 
had  led  an  active  and  stormy  life ;  and 
his  abilities  were  at  lait  tried  beyond 
ti^ir  strength,  and  lieyond  the  strength 
of  any  mind*  He  wa^^  in  genera),  not  a 
good  speaker;  sometimes  even  a  bad 
oae :  but  once  or  twloe  I  have  heard  him, 
hpi  the  department  of  strength  and  manli- 
ness 8p«(k  betteir  than  any  man  in  the 
House-  I  attribute,  therefore,  his  gene- 
ral habit  of  confusion  nuunly  to  a  want  of 
aeUcConfidenea ;  for  the  times  of  success 
10  which  I  allude  were  on  hie  fir«t  re. 
tnm  ffom  the  Continent  n  tlie  summer 
of  1^14,  on  concUiding  the  peace,  when 
he  was  greeted  on  bja  entqr  toto  the 
Houea  by  the  upivenel  pheers  of  all  par<i 
ties.  Xhiso(«9une  elevated  his  spuit^ 
Wd  ha  then  fipoke  with  the  moit  unem- 
hanaeied  fiunncy  and  vigour.    He  waa 
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not  a  popnlar  minister;  andl  ilrai^fce<. 
lieve  that  this  eon vietionhng,  fas  c«waaan, 
a  heMy  weight  npon  hia  fteolfies.  Hia 
I  VM^neseionaMy,  i 


miilf  and  eheudly  imder.nesd  i  and  when 
onee  aosident  mekes  •  man  a  butt  fsr  the 
wftUngB  wh*  pandct  ht  Ina  eppo«siif» 
itapreadaaeentagms  through  the  Ughl 
heads  and  hearea  of  the  pttpntaee,  iriMi 
it  is  diffieuU  to  resist  An 
tist,  having  got  his  eue,  goes  oal 
ing  his  bndns,  year  after  year,  iqien  oatf 
stringi  and  if  he  can  but  have  hb  jasg 
and  his  point,  and  the  iqiplanae  of  Inge* 
nuity  for  a  clever  dislldi,  earee  not  for 
truth  er  jesliee,  or  Imw  many  poisoned 
diggers  he  frras  In  the  hesrt  of  anotlMi; 
Lord  Gastleieagh  waa  kborioua  and  well- 
informed:  perhaps  he  « 
enough  to  DMeter  aU  the  ^ 
which  forced  theeMehres  upon  hiai 
tlon }  and  he  had  not  that  aort  of  conse- 
nient  Ingenuity  which  enablea  a  bhhi  to 
skim  the  aurlaoe  m  aueh  a  aMumcr  aa  to 
disguise  ignorance.  Ha  wns  ept  sstos 
times  to  penetvato  a  little^  when  he  had 
neither  strength  to  go  through^  nor  to 
extrioate  himself.  He  had  had  a  great 
riee;  hot  yet  in  no  d«giee  auch  aa  i 
of  those  on  iriuMn  none  of  the 
whkh  attended  him  folL  Hie 
was  a  CbnuN^  of  the  highest  £ng|iah  ne- 
biUtyi  his  fother'a  fiuiily  had  for  aeme 
generations  enjoyed  wealth.  HIafotber's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  fiwt-India 
governor,  of  immense  lidies  for  those 
days.  At  the  time  of  the  nsaRii^e  of 
JAved  Gastlereagk'a  mothei;,  her  fothar, 
the  £arl  of  Hertfoord,  was  l4M4-Xiea. 
tenant  of  Ireland :  and  J>>rd  Oaetlensgh 
was.  brooght  up  in  Snglaod  aasoog  ths 
aeympurv;  and  Lonl  Orford's  letters  will 
prove  that  he  gave  enr^  indioatioM  ef 
great  talentsu  J  never  met  witb  a  man 
of  less  haugh^  and  more  conciliatoiy 
manners  than  Xiovd  CMtlereegii.  I  have 
encountered,  and  I  suppose  moat  | 
have  encountered,  men,  thmking 
selves  great,  who  have  appeared  oa  if  they 
Qould  not  see  onc^  aa  if  one  waa  covered 
with  an  invisible  doek,  and  was  to  then 
as  if  one  did  not  exist ;  ao  lo%  were  their 
optics,  and  so  high  they  eaoied  their  noes 
and  chin ;  and  yet  these  were  not  men  of 
noble  blood,  high  pretensioii%  and  Imiaat 
ed  with  high  fonctkwa  like  Lord  C|^t)e. 
reaghi  men  perhaps  of  some  talent M 
who  eeemed  to  think  theaBs^ves  gifted 
with  80  abaolnte  awMpe(y  of  gfoieeaad 
talent.  I  do  not  think  pueh  men  it  to 
pvem  thecompUceted  toadiiM  oC  etsto^ 
however  th^  jmy  excel  In  aome.aimW 
foculty. 
<' Geoige  Ponioi4qr  waa  a^veqr  i»diffi* 
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,^^^ ,  thMgUlM  mf  pnialllMi 

liiM^  a  paicr»  aiBd  lad  bMB  Lwd  Chn*. 
MHoroTlfrind.  fMupt  ho  wm  ironi 
o«l«t  tliit  tima^  tlioaglifiM  tbty ;  Mr 
Us  loKrwMg*  iM  Mn^  bii  itai  w«tt 
fiB«r»  ^4  fee  Alfn^a  tfiuM  •  ralVMt  in  « 
iCiw^jr  MUEi^vr  Mid  detachtd  nanneri 
••  U  hw  w]ioJ«  ftoabitiMi  wM  eonfinod  to 
a  few  •pigranmiattc  ranvlci. 

"  Vnsm  HoTMr  was  a  ritiiig  speaker* 
^pdien  he  was  taken  off  In  the  flower  of 
his  i^fci  He  was  calm,  ratioiial*  strongt 
and  ao  ai^gumeBtatiye  and  dear,  as  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  carry  with  him  Yeiy 
frequently  the  conviction  of  a  pari  of  his 
aadienee  agauist  their  will ;  yet  he  nerer 
rose  to  eloquence,  and  had  always  some- 
thing of  a  professional  manner* 

**  The  manner  of  Wilberforce^  had  a 
little  too  much  of  the  pulpit.  His  voice 
was  weak  and  shrill;  and  bis  person  ez- 
treoaely  nnlbvouiable.  But  he  had  the 
pnidence  to  speak  seldom  except  on  great 
topiesy  OB  which  his  opinions  and  argu- 
ments were,  from  the  habits  of  his  life, 
fxtiemely  desirable  to  be  known  by  the 
public. 

**  Old  George  Rose  q)oke  in  a  gossip- 
ing^ gamilous  manner,  and  never  had  the 
good  lock  to  carry  much  weight  with 
him }  while  his  knowledge  of  details  was 
always  suspected  of  some  party  purpose. 

«  l^emey  made  his  way  by  a  fund  of 
subtle  humour  and  drollery  peculiar  to 
himself  which  caused  him  to  be  listened 
to^  not  only  without  fiolgue^  but  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure* 

"  The  tone  of  Brougham's  oratory  is 
still  in  such  daily  exercise^  that  it  is  un- 
oeoessary  to  particularize  it  It  is  often 
pawerfol,  sometimes  irresistible ;  hut 
sometimes  deals  too  much  in  exaggera- 
tioat  and  sometimes  in  yerbiage.  Its 
laicasm  and  irony  is  not  easily  with^ 
stood.  The  aoeentuation  is  something 
peculiar,  half  Westmoreland  and  half 
Sooteh }  and  he  never  loses  the  tone*  ex- 
pnerions,  and  air  of  an  advocate. 

«<  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  matter  and 
language  are  admirable ;  but  his  voice  is 
weakand  unmusical,  and  his  pronanda- 
tk>n  retmns  a  great  deal  of  his  Scotch 

UrCh. 

«JPeeliidd«nvw«ll.ttnBiged,  iateU 
lig«iit,  and  able  speaker  on  pokiti  Of  ba^ 
•fawaai  bnthia  vMoe  ia  a HtUe affected, 
ftnd  almoit  atwayt  tends  to  a  whines 

**  the  pfeeenl  Chaaodlor  of  the  £s^ 
dMqner  did  not,  tt  the  time  of  whioh  I 
am  sp^iagf  hokl  thia  hnpoitant  offish 
He  then  spoke  seldom  I  birtwhenhodid 
fflse,  be  atwvya  epoke  with  MveMMBa,  c». 
lent,  tigoiif ,  kiiowMge^  md  somid  — "- 
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getttkmaaly  and  L«^ ^  . 

«>  It  is  saM  that  lawyers  make  bad 
•peaktrs  in  FsrlmmeBti  yet  it  umt  be 
obaerve^  thai  most  of  the  persons  here 
named  were  hroagkt  up  to  the  bar. 

<' ¥niUe  I  sat  in  this  Ho«se»  I  made  great 
effbits  to  amend  Uie  Poor  Iawsi  nor  did 
1  take  less  pains  to  get  the  oniel  and  na- 
joat  pffovieions  of  the  Copy-right  Act  el- 
lefcd.  IwaanotsueeeatAii;  but  in  both' 
caaes  I  had  powerful  and  overwhehaiiig 
partiea  to  eoatend  with*  In  the  fhrst,  aU 
the  manvlhcturing  townsi  and  all  tow^a  # 
in  the  second,  the  univeraltieB  of  th« 
three  kh^doms,  and  all  their  memben. 
A^  when  I  oontempkite  the  subject 
eoolly,  I  wonder  that  I  made  the  little 
progrees  which  I  did.  I  was  in  my  fifti. 
eth  year  when  I  took  my  seat,  and  thia 
ia  much  too  kite  to  kidnlge  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  parliamentaiy  speaker  of  any 
power.  I  did  my  best ;  but  I  rose  very 
seldom,  for  my  nervea  were  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  me  to  retain  my  self- 
posaesston,  and  bring  together  my  ideaa 
with  sufficient  strength  and  deamem  to 
do  justice  to  them.  I  have  no  reason  to 
eomplain  of  want  of  candour  here,  for  I 
was  treated  with  quite  as  much  qandonr 
Mldeserved»  Indeed,  had  1  had  as  fiiir 
uai^e  in  the  rest  of  my  days  as  in  Par- 
liament, I  should  be  unjust  to  be  dis- 
eontented  with  raankmd,  or  with  my  lot 
in  Itfoi  The  gk>om  and  plaintiveness  of 
wMch  I  em  aooused  would  never  then 
have  been  the  inmates  of  my  bosom.  I 
witaesaed  slights,  and  jeakuisies,  and 
rudenesses,  OTon  there  s  but  such  are  the 
iaefitahle  attendants  of  our  hunum  lot. 

*«  There  is  much  fatigue  in  attending 
atrletly  the  multitudinoua  baaineas  of  the 
Hornet  mid  the  tote  debotea»  prolonged 
till  long  after  midnight,  are  often  werj 
wearisome;  and  the  return  home  tbrou^ 
the  nigbtODri  when  the  House,  which  is 
not  large  etwoi^  to  hold  conveniently  all 
ita  members^  baa  been  crowded  and  hot, 
ia  Teiy  tiykig  to  the  health* 

**  To  eneoanter  many  things  that  de- 
preaa^  and  many  that  disgust,  is  no  more 
San  mast  happen  to  us  all,  howeyer  we 
occupy  oursdves.  It  ia  the  same  in  pri- 
vate business^  *m  literature,  in  pleasures ; 
—everywhere  intrigue,  envy,  jedousy, 
f^th^mmmf  oomiptH>n  |  everywhere  com-  • 
hiMttkm  and  faction;  everywhere  quack- 
•ry  and  eharUitanism  i  everywhere  pre- 
iB^aicm  »..^owhere  simple  strength  and 
aoKd  meiifc  But  they  who  have  mot 
bocOMhe  muat  eagage  in  popular  eleo- 
tioDBiW  what  fortune  is  secure  against 
the  eaato  of  popaler  elections  ?  Who  are 
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fitted  for  the  lolicitiidc^  the  lopplcncMy 
the  eqnfoM,  the  kmHtM,  of  «  popnltt 
aamm?  It  is  mM,  that  men  of  genias 
and  high  abilities  do  not  make  men  of 
bvrfness;  this  is  trae  of  the  details ;  but 
in  a  l^gislattve  assembif,  men  of  genina 
and  originating  minds  oogfat  to  be  inter- 
mixed in  their  due  proportions.  It  is 
true,  that  government  may  not  want 
sneh  minds  among  them :  they  merely 
want  n  silent  Tote^  and  do  not  choose  the 
interlerenoe  or  management  of  any  me»- 
sores  bat  their  own.  It  has  been  ro- 
marked*  that  no  one  can  do  anything  in 
Parliament  Individually,  and  unconnect- 
ed 'vnth  the  movements  and  technical 
arrangements  of  n  party;  what  is  done 
can  only  be  carried,  even  through  the 
eafly  stages,  fay  combination^— and  par- 
liamentary tactics  are  as  necessary  as  the 
tactics  of  war.  Inexperienced  members 
get  up,  and  make  motions,  and  are  led  on 
by  sanguine  hope ;  but  seal,  energy,  and 
exertion,  waste  away  with  time ;  speakers 
of  a  sttbordmate  power  or  success,  who 
have  commenced  busily,  gradually  lan- 
guish, and  then  lapse  into  silence.  There 
are  men  who  have  sat  in  many  Parlia- 
ments^ and  gone  through  the  routine 
with  such  silent  mechanism,  that  their 
veiy  persons  are  scarcely  known  to  ten 
members  of  the  House.  I  have  seen  men 
come  into  committee-rooms^  with  whom 
others  sitting  on  the  committees  have 
sat  for  ten  years,  yet  on  their  entry  have 
ndt  recognized  them  to  be  members.  For 
my  part,  though  I  knew  the  persons  of  a 
large  part  of  the  House,  still  there  were 
many  whom  1  did  not  know. 

■'  How  many  have  sinee  gone  to  their 
graves,  and  several  with  whom  I  had 
daily  intercourse ;  how  many  have  with* 
drawn  firom  Parliament,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  the  shades  of  retirement, 
from  the  busy  scenes  where  we  used  to 
Ibiget,  in  the  pressure  of  public  bnsfaieas, 
our  private  cares  and  anxieties;  whi^re 
the  day  stiU  brought  with  it  some  new  ex- 
dteroent,  and  wholesome  fioigue  broqght 
on  the  sound  sleep  from  which  we  rose 
refreshed  on  the  morrow  1  To  deep  sor- 
row, and  the  constant  preeence  of  the 
ghost  of  past  injustice,  how  pleasant  is 
the  distraction  of  the  images  of  crowded 
cities,  and  gentle  occupation ! 

"  The  Parliament  which  suceeeded  that 
in  which  I  sat  only  lived  a  year,  and  ttitn 
was  dissolved  by  the  King's  death,  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  I  was  then  at  Florence^ 
confined  to  a  soft,  and  I  believe  danger- 
ously ill.  During  all  the  proceedings 
about  the  Queen,  which  Uxk  place  soon 
afterwards,  I  was  at  Naples.  I  was  glad 
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that  I  was  oat  of  the  way  of  that 


The  pecnliar  dianeter  of  die  wa^ 
thorns  mind  shines  ont  anin  rather 
amusfaig^TinthefbUowingoriefiiotioe 
of  a  modem  work,  which  he  fairly 
teDfl  us  faehadnotieadthioae^at  the 
time  when  he  thouglit  it  necesstty  to 
indite  Ids  criticiflm.  There  is  infiiiite 
shnpHcity  of  expression  and  great  truth 
of  feeling  in  the  passase. 

**  I  have  for  some  time,  nearly  I  be- 
lieve, for  two  years,  loot  the  habit  or 
power  of  readfaig,  which  was  a  grand  pas- 
sion of  my  life ;  but  on  Saturday  I  acci- 
dentally took  up  a  book  lyhig  oiwthe  ta. 
ble,  which  had  been  obtained  from  one  of 
the  librsries  at  Geneva,  entitled  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.  I  have  read 
it  about  half  through ;  and  though  the 
grand  test  is  yet  to  come  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  other  half,  so  ftr  I  have 
been  very  much  aifected  and  enchanted 
by  it.  It  is  written,  I  presume  by  a 
Scotch  poet  of  some  celebrity ;  but  I  am 
su  years  behind  in  the  incidents  of  Bri- 
tish  literature,  for  a  few  English  books 
only  reach  us  at  this  distance.  It  at  any 
rate  could  not  be  written  by  any  one  but 
a  true  poet ;  for  aU  Its  deseriptiims  are 
genuine  poetry  of  a  hi(^  cast  It  is  one 
of  those  few  happy  productions  which  has 
left  a  thrill  upon  one's  frame,  that  seems 
to  change  one's  nature,  and  give  new 
Ughts  to  the  fiioe  of  things  around  one.  It 
has  a  decided  originality;  perhaps  it  has 
more  elegance  and  gentle  tendemeas  than 
force ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  now  and 
then  a  little  approadies  to  affectation  in 
a  few  of  its  sentimentsb  and  a  sort  of  over- 
labour of  pknis  reflection ;  bat  what 
touches  me  is  the  exquinte  and  tender 
delicacy  of  the  descriptions,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  ridi  and  brilliaat ;  and  a 
sweetness  of  moral  pathos  In  him^  jms- 
sageSf  which  does  not  outstep  nafture^  but 
enchains  the  reader  by  its  deep  simplici- 
ty. The  delight  of  the  juivrftan  walks  to 
those  emeiging  from  crowded  sCroets,  so 
beautifully  touebed  by  Milton^  in  the  pas- 
sage begimdng 

<  Aa  (XMb  vho  kog  hi  popoloaf  diy  poit,*  ftb 

is  dwelt  npoa  hj  the  present  aathor  with 
a  brilliance  of  inventive  fidelity  which  is 
at  once  new  and  perfect  The  visit  to  the 
native  oottsges  of  Bradiead  from  '  the 
nsrrow  lane  and  ^oomv  court,'  (see 
chapten  ^v.  and  xv.  &&)  will  cootinna 
to  be  read  by  readen  of  sensibility  and 
taste  while  the  language  htfts.  Ihereia 
ao  jchaim  so  thrilliag,ao  profound  and 
pennaaenty » the  embodying  these  pure 
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aad  Brtif  Inwgtt  fa  ■Motiif  ion,with  mch 
Tirtnoot  and  uin|ile  faipnMiom  of  tht 
heart  nd  mfad ;  il  it  one  of  tlM  olBees  fa 
wkich  gnfaa  is  inott  OMftilljaiid  iq^no* 
priately  em^lojed.  I  nippote  that  this 
work  is  atealim^  its  tilaU  way  roto  eteni- 
ty ;  for  if  it  is  Anisbed  as  it  is  beguiiy  it 
desenres  it ;  bat  it  dioirs  how  *  noiseless* 
true  merit  often  is." 

This  is  not  a  case  in  point— the  yo« 
lame  thus  eulp^^zed  having  been 
miidi  spoken  of,  and,  from  tne  firat, 
Tcrypomilar* 

We  shall  now  condnde  with  a  naa- 
saf^  which,  if  we  could  think  we  nad 
said  one  unjust  word  in  this  paper, 
would  make  us  Uush  as  we  transcri- 
bed  it.  We  think  there  is  a  truths  a 
pathos^  and  a  measured  and  even 
statdy  deganoe  about  the  last  of  the 
paragraphs  we  are  about  to  quote,  that 
cannot  nil  to  conciliate  every  one  who 
hn  a  heart  to  be  moved. 

«*  I  consider  that  the  world  has  not 
been  kind  to  me ;  and  I  do  not  bear  it 
•  with  the  surly  stem  pride  of  Lord  Byron. 
JDmiog  my  six  years*  absence  on  the  Con- 
tment  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  treated  with  unpro- 
voked disfespect  by  ths  hireling  pert  of 
the  press.  I  do  not  deserve  it  of  them. 
iThey  who  live  by  literature  owe  me 
something.  To  me  they  owe  the  exten- 
sion of  their  property  fa  their  iabours  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  if  tiiey  survive  the 
term  of  twenty-eigbt  years ;  and  this  is 
sorely  fa  many  cases  a  boon.  1  mysdf 
have  dready  survived  that  term  etoven 
years  fa  my  flrst  pubiiestion ;  and  fa  MsTf 
de  CUilbrd*  I  have  survived  it  four  years. 
The  late  Mis  Elisabeth  Carter  survived 
iMT  earliest  pobtteatioB  sixty-seven  yesre ; 
«o  that  fa  her  ease  It  would  have  extend* 
cd  her  right  the  addition  of  thirty-nfae 
yearib  I  worked  hard,  and  should  (as 
most  of  the  fatelUgent  members  of  that 
Pariiament  will  allow)  have  carried  my 
pofat  for  the  amendment  of  the  Copy-right 
Act,  fa  defiance  of  all  the  weight  of  the 
universilie^  had  J  not  been  cut  short  by 
.  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  June 
1818.  The  professiond  part  df  the  press, 
therefore^  ought  to  spare  me  unmerited 
slightSi  But  they  may  go  on,  if  it  an- 
swer their  purpose  in  tiling  zpiguani  ar- 
ticle, when  they  have  a  task  to  perform 
before  thev  can  receive  their  daily  pay; 
or  when  they  can  gratify  the  enmity  to- 
vrards  me  of  some  one  ^o  can  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  whose  smiles  they  are  eourt- 
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Age  has  flMde  mt  cahBy  Md  soBo- 
more  resofate^  and  rsgaidlass  of  un- 
gsncfoas  or  ignonnt  eensure.  Fhrst  or 
last,  wfait  is  tfue  and  just  will  find  Us 
dM  plaoei  and  if  it  be  not  so,  no  piaissr 
or  fiattoiy  wm  kmg  keep  it  afloat  let 
it  be  that  I  oves-estiaaato  nyseU^I  in^ 
jure  no  one  but  mysdC 

'^  If  all  those  energies  which  still  con- 
tfaue  to  bum  on  the  verge  of  sixty-two 
are  ill-directed  and  useless,— if  they  are  a 
vapoury  flame  which  produces  ndther 
warmth  nor  light,  but  glimmers,  and 
flashes,  and  struggles^  like  wet  ftid  on  a 
cold  hearth,  surrounded  by  damps  and 
blights,— the  cost  of  toil  and  strength  Is 
all  to  me^— the  annoyance  nothing  to 
others. 

«  When  I  look  back  beyond  the  six  years 
I  have  passed  out  of  England,  It  seems  a 
long  and  eountfess  sge^  and  the  distanea 
so  great,,  that  I  ean  scarcely  see  dhitfaet* 
ly  the  pofat  whence  I  setoot.  lesnoever 
serloosly  and  assorsdly  persuade  myself 
that  I  shall  see  my  native  country  ag^ : 
periHps  my  bones  OM^  rest  thereb**-«ot  aa 
I^oid  Byron's  have  done^  oovened  with 
gloiy,  and  intensely  wept  over  by  an  aw^ 
struck  and  idolisfag  people ;  but  sUentljf^ 
and  without  noticfe^  landed  beneath  the 
frown  of  that  beetling  and  immortd  cliff 
pictured  by  Shakspeare,  and  borne  fa 
humble  obscurity  a  few  short  miles  to  the 
rustic  church  of  the  wooded  hill,  which  is 
separated  but  a  few  paces  from  the  ne- 
glected chamber  where  the  light  of  this 
world  first  beamed  upon  me.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  visited  that  cham- 
ber for  forty  years ;  and  it  is  dmost  as 
long  since  I  slept  in  the  house.  If  I 
reach  England  once  more,  probsMy  I 
shall  never  have  spirits  to  look  upon 
those  scenes  agam.'* 

We  earnestly  widi  Sir  Egerton 
Brydgea  would  be  persuaded  to  write 
his  ovm  life.  If  he  would  in  so  far 
dter  his  dd  plan^  as  not  to  print  every* 
thing,  merely  because  he  had  once 
penned  it,  leave  out  all  apologies  for 
headaches,  consider  the  tlieory  of  po- 
etic art  in  generd  as  already  sufficient-  { 
ly  discussed,  and,  in  short,  confine 
himself  to  what  he  has  actually  aeen, 
heard,  and  fdt,  of  the  afikirs  of  this 
world,  Hitersry  affidrs  indnded,)  and 
their  fafluence, — ^we  can  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  opportuniries  he  has  en- 
joyed, and  the  talents  he  possesses,  the 
vo;rcopu&' itself  would  be  the  first  and 

the  loudest  to  welcome  him. 


•  ThiB  Uttls  ilory  iMMnto  oi  to  Jk  byte  ths  iNst  of  SirI^{eitoa*i  wiitlBg*.    It  ii  quits forgott«i> 
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It  flo  happened  that  He  otMwd  this 
ho6k  ivith  everf  dispositieB  to  be  dis* 
mted  with  it.  It  had  been  pu^d  ofP 
m  all  the  newspapers  as  the  avowed 
work  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ridiaid  Ryder; 
and  after  oontinning  to  be  so  for 
a  lencth  of  time,  that  renders  it  im- 
poadble  to  doubt  the  publisher's  con- 
nivance at  leasts  it  was  openly  disayow- 
ed  hi  Mr  Ryder  himself,  under  his 
own  nand,  and  that  in  a  ftyle  so  broad 
and  distinct,  as  to  leave  noSsort  of  doubt, 
taking  all  the  drcumstanoes  into  view, 
that  me  whole  story  had  been,  from 
the  beginning;  a  wilful  lie.  On  open- 
ing the  work  itself  ap^ain,  we  were  dia* 
goatcd,  in  Hwme,  with  an  elaborately 
aiUy  poff,  in  the  shape  of  an  ediiors 
praftoa.  No  wonder  that  these  thingi 
jpwpared  one  to  pky  any  part  imther 
than  that  of  the  I^tfvfor  BmtfpoAtf. 

So  much  the  hidier,  ocrtainiy^  ia  the 
aompliaent  whidi  we  now  pay  this 
WOK,  in  saying,  as  we  do,  without  ho« 
aitation,  that  it  has  pleased  us  more 
^an  almost  any  one  of  the  same  ckaa 
that  has  appeared  of  late  years.  It  ia 
manifestly  the  production  of  one  who 
unites  in  nimseif  the  characters  of  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Christ 
tian.  Throughout,  it  is  written  in  easy 
and  unafl^tM  English — ^In  mainy  parts 
with  admirable  elegance — here  and 
there  with  the  felicity  of  genius  itself. 
It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  highlv- 
refined  mind,  and  does  not  charm  tne 
len  because  it  may  be  suspected  to  be 
that  of  an  unpractised  hand.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  story  is  excellent ;  the  ta- 
loit  shown  in  many  points  of  its  ma- 
nagement  is  great ;  and  in  this  matter 
also,  as  well  as  in  the  style,  it  is  im- 
possiMe  not  to  recognise  occasional 
touches  of  that  supenor  power  which 
men  reverence  unaer  the  name  of  ^0* 
nius;  because  it,  and  it  alone,  takea 
fOMiesiion  of  those  that  contemplate 
Its  energies,  and  fills  and  inspires  them 
for  die  time,  whatever  of  tnemsdvea 
they  may  be,  with  the  actual  presence 
^and  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  mmd  that 
ia  felt  always  while  it  lasts,  and  often 
aflter  it  ia  gone,  to  belong;,  aa  it  were, 
to  the  beings  of  another  sphere. 

Of  this  power,  this  work  contains 


i%  ahrne  is  anflldeni  to 
dLBtinguish  it  entirely  ftooi  the  maaa 
of  new  publications  in  the  same  at  nre- 
sent  ultra-popular  department  of  lite- 
rature ;  and^  taken  together  wiUi  die 
merits  of  its  admirable  moral  purpoae 
and  tendency  throughout,  to  entitle  it 
to  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading. 

That  it  wiU  be  most  extensively  redl 
acooidingly,  we  cannot  doubt;  And 
there  is  the  less  occasion  fbr  ua  to  oc- 
cupy much  space  with  it  here.  And 
indeed  weshould  scarcely  have  thougjht 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  we  have 
already  done,  but  for  a  strong  fteling 
whidb  we  Imve  that  the  impodent 
quackery  of  others  must  have  exdted 
a  very  general  prejudice  againsi  Trtm 
maine ;  in  other  and  plauier  words, 
OUT  knowledge  that  it  has  had,  and  still 
has.  a  severe  sirugde  to  wiAtt^fa 
against  an  almost  universal  notion  of 
its  being  nothing  more  than  one  of  Mr 
Colbum's  '*  Works  of  the  first  Im- 
portance"— a  notion  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  some  of  our  contemporaries^ 
the  critics,  have  been  idle  and  baae 
enough  to  do  their  best  to  confirm  and 
establish. 

ThesQope  and  design  of  the  book 
nay  be  dasaribed  in  few  woid&  Ihe- 
maine  is  intended  to  rsprcacnt  the  cf- 
fiMlaofwaatof  regular  oconnatiim  aai 
anions  pmpoaoo  imon  a  aBmd  mifiled 
by  nature  with  fa^  tde&is»  andnot 
osiginally  educated  with  a  view  to  a 
life  of  independent  wealth.  Ho  is  a 
younger  branch  of  agreat  Sng^sli  fin* 
mily,  who  sueeeeds;,  uneKpeetodly,  In 
opening  manhood,  to  all  its  hoDOurs 
and  riches;  and  beiu  thus  thrown 
loose  from  the  neeesiil^  of  pnrwiing 
his  studies,  he  vainly  aeeks  relief  fbr  a 
mind  meant  to  be  active,  in  the  diarf- 

gfttions  of  fashionable  society,  whose 
oUowness  he  is  too  dever  not  to 
see  throuffh  ;  and.  for  a  time,  in  the 
public  businesBofFailiainentyC^whidi 
nis  habits  are  too  delicato  and  ahrink- 
i^g  to  endure  well  the  rubhiQg  and 
tuimoiL  In  cither  walk  he  meets  with 
at  once  very  proud 


ana  very  modest,  considerably  vain, 
too,  and  yet  not  Uie  least  in  ^  wodd 
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of  aooonomby  in  tteoMnuey  uam  of 
tiM mrm,  ho  iliM fornliiM  tooaocf 
.  lristeiloiDtlioooiaitiT,Wlicrohedi^ 
•igiis  to  shut  hinudt  up  among  faio 
books  and  tneo, 

<'  ObUtiMqat  inonuQ.  obU? i«m«diM 

He  carrfeiy  howerer,  into  his  retire- 
mentj  all  the  habits  of  personal  hxxnry, 
which  long  indulgence  has  rendered 
natural  to  hlm^  and  sits  down  at  the 
age  of  eight-aad-tbirtjy  handsome  in 
p»son»  graoefnl  in  manners,  accom- 
plidied  in  mind,  to  ei^joy  the  most 
Splendid  of  hennitages^  «nd  pnme, 
m  thehr  own  sske^  the  cultivation  of 
his  literary  and  philosophical  tastes. 

This  plan,  of  course,  fiuhu  Ttp^ 
maine  cannot  do  without  the  world, 
thamgb  the  world  can  do  tsty  well 
without  him.  He  thinks  ihat  he  has 
trisd  both  friendship  and  lots,  and 
Ihnndthsm  nothing;  but  his  hesrt  is 
in  the  rig^t  plaest^  and  nature  asserts 
berabMReneeof  theveid.  Hetiiinks^ 
too,  that  he  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
pUlosonhv,  and  that  he  has  eonvineed 
himsalf  of  ih%  absurdity  of  a  revealed 
religloii.  Bathepe,too,Beismiiteinis- 
tsken,  both  as  to  what  he  nas  done, 
and  as  to  what  be  really  feela  His  is 
too  good»  too  honest,  and  far  too  fteU 
vug  a  mind  to  rest  satisned  in  scepd* 
cism.  In  a  word,  he  fliss  from  book 
to  book,  from  listless  indolence  to  ill- 
Mulated  exertion  solitude,  uncer« 
tauity,  languor,  heart-d^neas,  weigh 
upon  him ;  and,  when  his  body  is  about 
to  nnk  altogether  under  the  burden  of 
his  mind,  he  is  luckUv  compelled,  bj 
an  important  piece  of  Dusiness,  to  quit 
his  magpuficent  villa  of  Belmont,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  old  and  grave  seat 
of  his  sncestors^  buried  among  enor« 
mous  groves  of  antique  oaks,  in  the 
heart  of  a  beantiful  and  unM^histicfk- 
ted  district  of  Yorkshire. 

Here  his  care  is  hmn.  He  finds. 
In  the  rsctor^uire  of  a'neighhonring 
parish,  a  friend  of  his  early  days,  so- 
▼eral  years  older  than  himself,  Dt 
Evelyn.  The  Doctor  is  a  widower, 
with  a  sing^lovely  dau£^tBr,Georgi« 
na.  Just  bkxmiing  In  the  per^eiion  of 
early  woBSsidioed.  Trsmsine  shrinks 
from  titem  at  first  as  rustics  ;  but  is, 
ere  long,  satisfied  that  real  eteanee 
has  no  neeessary  connexion  with  the 
air  of  Grosvenor-Squsre.  He  is  in  love 
koff  before  he  suspects  it—- llur  longer, 
be  begins  to  suspect  that  it  can  be  re« 
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paid,  (for  lie  has  an  oppmarifo  imMr 
of  the  diAionee  between  eu^toen  and 
ei|^t*4md«lhirt3rV-«ikd  atust  ho  M« 

Imps  the  wny  of  an  fleah,  and  srvown 
Aa  pasaon  whidi  has  already  cuieA 
OMBalf  of  his  diseases.         ^ 

To  his  pea  surprise,  Dr  Bvelyn 
tstts  him,  fist,  that  he  had  long  ssen 
his  condition;  second,  that  he  had  aU 
ready  talked  to  his  daughter  on  the 
sntjeot,  though  he  csnnot  repeat  what 
has  passed;  and  thirdhr,  Uiat  ft  is 
imnuible  that  any  alfisnce  shoidd 
take  place  while  Mr  Ttemaine'^i  opi- 
nions (never  oonoesled,  though  never 
obtruded)  upon  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  remain  as  they  sre.  Tie« 
maine  solicits  permission  to  have  one 
interview  with  Miss  Evelyn  herselt 
This  her  £ither  acoords.  We  shaU 
quote  the  pesssffe  in  question  ;  but  o^ 
serving  that  it  forms  the  eondusioB  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  book,  wo 
think  it  only  fair  to  briog  oor  rentes 
aoquainted  a  little  with  the  aathor'a 
manner,  by  Uyin|[  before  them,  in  the 
first  place,  a  specimen  or  two  of  tho 
materials  of  which  these  two  velumes 
are  mainly  made  np» 

A  great  deal  of  room  is  ooen^ei 
with  mere  cenversations,  and  we  must 
say  thatwe  knowfbwor  nonovebwhsse 
the  interest  is  so  weQ,  so  thorons^, 
kideed,  svstshwd— the  diidegue  Mffw 
ing  so  great  a  propoilion  to  the  nam- 
tiye. 

"  A  few  moments  ago  we  left  IVe- 
maine  strolliog  up  sod  down  his  mat  di- 
ning-room, with  a  Horace  fai  his  band^ 
which  be  read  with  more  relish  than  he 
had  ever  done,  lioce  he  had  (what  he 
csUed)  shut  himself  up. 

**  The  ion  biased  full  upon  the  gsrden 
door,  at  which  he  stopt  at  almost  every 
torn,  alternately  gasing  at  the  glories  it 
presented,  and  again  communing  ifitfl 
the  agreeable  heathen  he  was  so  food  oL 

**  His  nerves  had  never  been  so  little 
irritated. 

*•*!  know  not  how,  or  why,*  ssid  be 
alond,  snd  looking  abroad ; '  but  loiitude 
seems  to  have  peculiar  charms  li»r  me 
this  morning. ' 

**  *  What  will  yon  give  me,  and  Fll  tell 
yon  both  the  bow  snd  the  vriij?'  lald 
Evelyn,  stealing  hi  behind  him. 

**  *  rm' afraid  it  will  baiBe  even  your 
philosophy/  said  his  fHend,  shakfaig  handa 
with  him. 

•*  •  No!  itconiinnsitBU,*  replied  Eve- 
Ip,  *  for  it  proves  my  &vourite  tenet  of 
the  necessity  of  earning  our  tranqnUli^. 
Yon  have  eanied  it  for  a  little  by  the  two 
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dsy^tterUScdjroiiniadAfollaty.  ItWM 
a  Tery  painliil  one,  I  allow/  contSnaed  he, 
p«reet?iiig  tint  TVemaine  looked  dissenU 
kiglf ;  *  but,  upon  the  whole,  yoa  behaved 
welC  ud  for  all  your  aonr  looks, "  my 
dukedom  to  a  b^ggariy  denier  "  bat  your 
ineeest  pladdity  ia  owing  entirely  to  the 
iatermptton  there  has  been  to  the  same- 
ness of  an  nnoceupied  life.* 

*•  '  I  deny  the  unoeeupted/  answered 
Tremaine,  ghmdng  at  his  Horace  *  and 
as  to  the  sameness^  I  also  deny  that  it 
can  possibly  flow  the  better  for  such  an 
interruption.* 

«<  *  That  babbling  brook  yonder,*  ob- 
served Evelyn,  looking  out, '  contradicts 
you  better  than  I  can :  you  see  its  natu- 
ral flow  is  like  the  placid  Anr,  whicti  you, 
and  I,  and  CiBsar  before  us,  have  noticed 
and  admired.* 

**  *  I  know  nothing  of  the  Arar,*  said 
TVemaine. 

<<  <  IncndSbX  Uniiaie,  ka  ui  oeii&,  m 
Hiram  partem  JluU,  judScan  nm  pomU* 
'  How  often  {perfinet  JSdtunrum  sT  &- 
fuamarwn)  both  you  and  I  have  admired 
Che  justness  of  this  description  I'  conti- 
ttoed  Evelyn. 

**  *  Thice  with  your  learning,*  ezdaim* 
ed  Tremaine ;  *  for  what  has  all  this  to 
«DwitfasoUtude?' 

**  •  An  illnstratiott,  merely,'  said  the 
doctor,  *  the  flrst  that  came  to  iuind,  but 
none  tiie. worse  for  that  You  see  the 
three  or  four  little  rocks,  or  rather  mere 
atones^  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  that 
impede  its  natural  gentleness ;  and  you 
also  see  how  much  the  foster,  how  much 
more  brisk,  and  lively,  and  petulant  it 
flows ;  with  what  vivacity  it  sings,  as  it 
.were,  with  joy,  as  it  rattles  from  stone  to 
stone,  and  bow  its  increased  rapidity  con« 
tinues  for  almost  half  a  furlong,  all  iiT 
consequence  of  the  little  struggle  to  get 
free.* 

'* '  You  are  quite  poetic  this  mornings* 
said  Tremaine. 

*^  *  Only  a  little  oratorical,*  answered 
the  doctor; '  but  in  good  truUi  it  speaks 
a  volume.  Hie  sessions  are  the  rock.' 
.    «  '  On  which  I  split,*  said  Tremaine. 

M  «  Toocommon-place,*  observed  £v». 
lyn,  *  and  not  correct  either,  for  instead 
of  splittings  I  am  sadly  out  if  they  have 
not  sent  you  more  merrily  on  your  voy- 

«<  <  You  might  as  well  duck  me  in  the 
horse-pond,  and  say  I  was  the  happier,' 
retorted  Tremaine. 

'< '  Perhaps  a  better  remedy  than  all,' 
rallied  the  doctor. 

"  '  But  seriously,  my  old  friend,'  pur- 
sued  the  ftstidious  recluse, '  do  you  jrour- 
sclf  think  the  scenes  we  went  through 
agreeable?' 


^  •  Hiat  is  not  the  point,*  1 
Evelyn ;  *  I  do  nofc  think  physic  agree* 
ride,  bat  yet  I'm  forced  aonetimes  lo 
take  it.' 

«*  *  Then  yon  own  t  bench  of  judget 
are  a  dose  of  physic.' 

<* '  It  is  for  my  pnipose  to  do  so,'  re- 
joined the  practical  moralist, '  for  physic 
makes  me  enjoy  myself  after  it  is  over, 
and  so  do  the  sessions.' 

** '  nien  you  had  no  pleasure ;  and  if 
your  mind  had  been  in  health,  you  would 
not  have  visited  them  ?' 

<< «  Not  absolutely  so.* 

<< '  With  your  tastes^  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  r 

«« « We  did  good,'  replied  Evelyn,  'and 
that  was  a  palpable  gain.* 

**  *  This  may  be  very  tme^*  said  TVe- 
maine,  *  but  you  must  allow  that  most  of 
people  whom  we  were  compelled  to  as- 
sociate with  were  quizses ;  and  I  must 
laugh  at  a  qufai  wherever  I  And  lamu* 

« <  Have  a  care  that  he  does  not  langh 
at  you,'  answered  Evelyn ;  ■  and,  indeed, 
I  questton  very  much  wfaettier  a  hale  con, 
stitntion,  and  hear^  thou^  boisterooi 
cheerflilness,  have  not  a  tfaoosand  times 
more  reason  to  langh,  than  a  aplenetie 
mind  in  a  body  sick  with  reflnement  Y 

*^ '  Yon  are  cruel,'  said  Tremaincw 

*•  <  Only  a  fidthiul  friend,'  replied  Eve- 
lyn ;  *  besides,  I'm  jealoas  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  cloth,  and  my  brother-magis- 
trates ;  and  as  we  slave  without  reward, 
to  keep  you  in  security,  depend  upon  it 
the  world  will  give  us  our  due,  though 
a  fine  gentleman  refuse  it.  We  ask  who 
this  fine  gentleman  is  ?  what  right  he  has 
to  despise  us  ?  and  we  find,  perhi^M,  that 
it  is  founded  upon  his  wearing  boots  with 
white  tops  instead  of  brown,  and  being 
perfectly  idle  wliile  we  work.' 

«<  *  My  dear  friend,'  said  Tlremalne, 
'  yon  cannot  suspect  me  of  alluding  to 
you!*— 

**  *  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  no  better 
than  Aose  to  whom  you  did  allude— per- 
haps inferior  to  them ;  many  of  them  are 
worthy,  some  of  tliem  wise,  all  vrith  a 
certun  cultivation  of  intdlect ;  meovtli- 
'  ness  (where  tlky  are  ancoatfa)soon  wees 
oif;  and  depend  upon  it^  real  oaeAilnesi 
must  in  tlie  end  meet  widi  ita  reward^  in 
real  respeetabUtty.* 

«<  Tremaine  felt  pushed— bat  laDyinfr 
exdaimed#  *  what  would  yoa  any  to  Or 
Juniper  passing  up  St  Jaoaea'a  Scrao^ 
while  White's  or  Boodle'a  were  foil  oC 
foshionaUe  critics?* 

«( <  Why,  thou^  foshion  is  aibitniy 
enough,'  answered  Evelyn,  *  she  yet  fanids 
those  only  who  choose  to  acknowledge 
her  laws ;  now  what  if  these  grave  per- 
sonages  were  to  laugfarat  foshion,  u  much 
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*'  *  Impossible !'  said  Tremaine. 

**  *  Not  on)/  possible,  bat  I  believe 
rerj  tnie ;  for,  not  bang  one  rf  the  ted, 
tktey  may  at  least  despise  as  much  as  they 
are  despised.* 

'*  IVemaine  smiled  contemptuously. 

**  *  And  yet  for  all  that  smile  of  con- 
tempt, '  it  is  the  plain  account,'  conti- 
nued tile  Doctor;  '  and  the  honest  sail- 
or,  who  laughed  at  the  Frenchman,  for 
calling  a  hat  a  ehapettu,  was  not  more  im- 
potent in  his  eriticism,  than  the  critics 
you  mention  would  be  towards  persons 
who  are  not  their  subjects.  It  is  only 
the  votaries  of  a  particular  deity,  who 
can  be  hurt  at  having  their  incense  re- 
fused ;  and  a  Protestant  might  as  well 
be  mortified  at  being  refused  holy  water 
by  the  Pope,  as  that  an  unfiuhionable 
person,  who  thinks  of  higher,  or  even 
only  oi  diffsrent  things,  should  feel  any- 
thiBg  from  the  sneer  of  hp«tU-maiire»* 

**  *  Veiy  sententious,  and  very  fine  in 
theory,'  said  Tremaine, '  but  always  oon- 
tndicted  in  practiced  for  however  bold 
we  all  are  in  our  closets  and  our  gardens, 
(here  the  two  disputants  insensibly  had 
strolled  into  the  garden)— >I  say,  however 
firm  we  may  fed  among  our  parishioners 
and  our  downs,  I  fear  tike  world  resumes 
its  hold  upon  us  die  moment  we  return 
to  it :  and  though  you  have  naturally  the 
nutmHen  noble  belonging  to  your  family, 
fou  yonrseU;  my  dear  Doctor—' 

«  <  Would  be  quizzed,'  interrupted 
Evelyn,  '  in  St  James's  Street;  and  you 
yourself  would  be  afraid  to  walk  by 
White's  with  me;— is  that  wliat  you 
would  say?'— 

"  *  Not. exactly  the  last,  at  least  not 
now,  whatever  I  might  have  done  ten 
years  ago.* 

** '  But  the  first?*  said  Evelyn. 

" «  Why,  if  you  did  happen  to  be  quiz- 
ced,  I  should  like  to  know  how,  with  all 
your  wisdom,  you  would  bear  it,'  said 
Tremaine. 

*' '  t  once  was  in  that  mott  trying  situ- 
ation,' nid  Evdyn,  drily. 

*«.  How,  amongst  Tremaine's  weak- 
nesses, we  have  not  concealed  his  love 
of  bshion,  spite  of  ten  thousand  profes. 
sions^  which  all'  went  to  level  it  at  the 
feet  of  philosophy.  Often  had  he  been 
known  to  say,  that  a  wise  man  was  al- 
ways independent  of  a  thing  so  fleeting, 
•o  intrihiteally  insignificant;  yet  no  man 
more  oecuratdy  than  himself  exacted, 
and  paid  the  full  measure  of  considera- 
tion which  it  demanded. 

**  Bom  ^  man  of  quality,  though  bom 
also  for  something  bettef)  he  gave  a  con- 
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sequence  in  the  world  to  a  thousand 
things^  which  in  his  closet  he  said  were 
of  no  consequence  at  alL 

"  To  be  quizzed,  much  more  to  be  what 
is  called  cut  by  any  one,  never,  indeed, 
entered  his  contemplation ;  but  had  it  so 
happened,  though  by  a  duke,  or  royalty 
itself  it  would  have  been  a  crime  Usa 
mag}ttatU^  never  to  be  forgiven. 

*'  With  this  disposition,  he  was  not 
unobservant  of  that  tyrannous  power 
'which  certain  sprigs  of  fiuhion,  and  cer- 
tain men  of  wit;  in  the  fashionable  dubs, 
exercise  over  every  body  else,  in  all  the 
points  that  are  deemed  legitimate  objects 
of  quizzing. 

<«  Their  despotism  is  so  great,  that  not 
even  he  stopt  to  ascertain  its  real  nature, 
or  how  it  came  to  be  acquired.  It  was 
enough  that  all  bowed,  or  seemed  to  bow 
to  it ;  and  he  had  himself  sat  sufficiently 
often  in  the  window  at  White's,  to  con- 
ceive almost  as  high  an  idea  of  its  power, 
as  a  judge  has  of  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 

"  His  detractors  (for  he  had  them) 
went,  indeed,  so  for  as  to  say,  the  only 
man  for  whom  he  ever  showed  any  real 
deference  was  a  certain  beau,  who,  spite 
of  all  his  wants  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
connection,  had,  by  the  force  of  a  master- 
ly genius^  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  the  dandies,  as  be  called  their  sove- 
reign, r- 

**  It  is  certain  this  beau  had  not  spared 
Tremaine,  who,  he  said,  with  all  his 
daims  to  reputation,  (which  on  the  whole 
he  was  disposed  to  allow,)  had  yet  an 
original  defect  in  his  education,  in  having 
studied  the  law.  It  was  observed  that 
Tremaine  not  only  forgave  this  piece  of 
temerity,  but  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  genius,  abilities,  and  powers  of 
him  who  was  guilty  of  it,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  fashionable  alliance  between 
them  ever  afterwards. 

"  From  all  this,  he  was  curious  to  hear 
the  doctor's  answer  to  his  question,  how 
he  would  bear  quizzing  at  White's. 

'<  They  had  now  reached  the  lawn,  and 
had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lounging  pace. 

« <  1  think,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  drjr 
gravity,  looking  at  his  boots,  and  switch- 
ing them  with  his  whip,  '  I  think  I'm 
pretty  wdl,  even  now,  though  an  oldish 
sort  of  a  person ;  and  if  I  were  thiA  mo- 
ment to  pass  through  St  James's  Street, 
I  really  don't  see  the  right  whidi  my 
Lord  A.  or  B.  would  have  to  laugh  at 
me ;  at  least  I  might,  with  some  exer- 
tibn  of  phitosopby,  bear  it— perhi^s  even 
laugh  at  them.' 

»  <  Oh !  you  are  perfectly  well,'  said 
Tremaine;  '  and  with  your  dignitary's 
hat,  might  even  command  respect.' 
3Y 
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"  *  I'm  afhiid  you  flatter ;  but  give  me 
leave  Xo  ask,  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
I  were  to  appear  in  a  grenadier's  cap  ?* 

"  *  You  would  be^not  qi^jzzed,  but 
hooted.' 

" '  And  why  more  than  Lord  A.  him- 
self, who  wears  his  in  the  same  place 
every  time  he  is  on  guard  ?' 

"  *  He  is  in  his  pUice,*  replied  Tre- 
maine ;  *  ^ou  would  be  out  of  it.* 

«  <  Exactly  so;  and  you  see,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  being  in  and  out  of  one's 
place,  and  not  tliis  or  that  appearance, 
that  exposes  one  to  be  legitimately  quiz* 
zed.' 

'*  '  Legitimately  quizzed  ?'  exclaimed 
Tremaine. 

«  <  Yes  !  you  see  I  give  the  subject  all 
scientific  dignity;  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
quite  important  enough  to  rank  among 
the  sciences.' 

"  *  I'm  afraid  t^ou  are  now  quizzing 
me,*  said  Tremaine. 

"  '  Far  from  it :  I  only  wished  to  give 
due  honour  to  wl\at  seemed  to  jrou  of 
such  importance.  To  proceed,  then,  I 
hinted  that,  for  quizzing  to  take  effect, 
there  must  be  two  parties,  the  agent  and 
patient,  the  quizzer  and  quizzee.' 

<*  <  Scientific  indeed,'  said  Tremaine. 

'* «  But,'  continued  Evelyn,  *  there 
roust  also  be  yet  something  inbercut  in 
both  parties  for  tlie  success  of  the  enter- 
prize;  something  like  wit,  or  at  least 
some  personal,  or  seemingly  personal  su- 
periority in  the  quizzer,  and  some  pre- 
disposition,  or  rather  pre-adaption  in  the 
quizzee,  to  allow  that  he  is  quizzed." 

*'  <  I  admire  your  precision,*  said  Tre- 
maine. 

"  *  Well,  then,'  proceeded  Evelyn, 
<  what  if  the  quizzee  (wrapt  iu  his  virtue 
'  and  a  good  surtout)  not  only  deny  to  him- 
self  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  quiz- 
zer, but  feel  himselif  the  superior  of  the 
.  two?' 

« <  Give  me  an  illustration,*  said  Tre- 
maine. 

"  *  The  gay  courtier  in  King  Charles 
the  First's  time,'  answered  Evelyn  i '  hf 
who  piqued  himself  so  much  upon  his 
fine  clothes ;  and  because  he  iiad  a  better 
tailor,  thoi]^ht  himself  a  better  man  than 
Oliver  CromweU.' 

**  *  You  mean  Sur  Philip  Warwick,* 
said  Tremaine, '  and  I  remember  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  quiz^- 
zing  ?' 

« '  A  great  deal,'  replied  Evelyn ; '  for, 
in  the  place  I  allude  to,  he  was  tbe  quiz- 
zer,  and  Oliver  the  quizzees  *  We  cour- 
tiers,'be  says,  'valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes ;  and  when  I  fim 
saw  Oliver,  he  seemed  a  gentleman  very 


orduiarily  clad,  in  a  plain  auit,  vaaAc,  u 
it  should  seem,  by  an  ill  countiy  tkUor ; 
his  linen  not  very  clean,  his  bat  wi^out 
a  hatband,  and  his  sword  stuck  on  awk- 
wardly.' Sir  Philip  says  of  himselif  that 
he  then  vainly  thought  himself  a  oonrtly 
young  gentleman,  sind  was  here  evidently 
quizzing  tbe  man  who  afterwarda  became 
his  master ;  for  I  remember  he  goes  on 
to  say,  <  And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  reiy 
person,  (having  liad  a  better  tailor,)  and 
when  I  was  his  prisoner  at  Whitehall, 
appear  in  my  eyes  of  a  very  comely  pre* 
sence. '  Notwithstanding  this  quiz  of  him, 
Oliver,  according  to  the  quizzer  himself 
was  very  much  hearkened  to,  and,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  did  not  care  one  pindi 
of  snuff  for  the  sneers  of  Sir  Philip  at  his 
country  tailor.' 

"  *  You  have  a  strange  way  of  briqg- 
ing  in  your  reading!*  said  TYemainc; 
*  But  I  should  like  to  have  someUung 
still  more  practical ;  you  were  going  to 
tell  me  how  you  felt  when  you  thooght 
yourself  quizzed.  Come,  let  us  have  tbe 
time,  place,  and  parties  Aa  to  the  frir- 
ness  of  tlie  accoiat,  that  I  think  I  can 
depend  on.' 

"  *  I  have  no  interest  in  giving  any 
other,*  sakl  Evelyn.  *  As  to  time^  then, 
it  was  twenty  years  ago-^as  to  place, tiw 
very  spot  we  have  just  been  talking  of; 
and  the  parties  were  the  very  people  you 
quote  as  so  redoubtable.' 

<*  <  Well !  your  fine  fedinga  ?  for  at 
five-and-twenty,  I  do  not  apprehend  tliey 
were  the  same  as  now.* 

" '  Certainly  not.-«> 

Lcnit  albeflcens  aniinoi  capinus, 
litinm  eC  rixe  cupidM  juioUaw. 
Nod  ego  boc  fenem,  cafidus  jirraats, 
Consulc  Pknoo.— 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  first  impnlie 
was  to  knock  them  down.' 

**  <  EzceUeat !'  said  T>eamine  s  *  yon 
see  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  are  very 
different :  and  how  did  yon  get  tbe  better 
of  this  impulse  ?* 

" '  Why,  at  first,  by  a  very  aimple  pro- 
oeas.  It  occurred  to  me^  as  there  were 
half-a-dozen  of  them,  it  was  not  inpin- 
bable  /  should  be  knocked  down  Bysdl 
After  this,  I  fortunately  asked  mysdif  ra- 
ther a  necessary  question :  namely,  whe- 
ther, in  point  of  foct,  they  were  reaUy 
laughing  at  anybody,  much  less  at  me?* 

*< '  That  certmnly  was  prudent ;  but  1 
thought  you  had  proof  l' 

« *  No  other  than  that  they  wen  in 
the  act  of  kughing,  and  tfiat  their  eyes 
looked  at  me,  aa  I  past  by.' 

'**  Rather  slight,*  said  Tk-emaine. 

"  <  So  alight,  that  atter  1  had  swallow, 
ed  my  mimUtt  I  began  to  la^gh  too,  for 
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btlng  M  great'a  Ibol  at  Senibin  the  pfanr ; 
who  Mud,  I  am  tare  they  were  talkiiig 
of  me, '  for  tbey  laughed  eonsumedly.' 
My  next  qaeetion  was,  what  I  coold  have 
about  my  perfOD»  meaner,  or  eharacter,  to 
he  laaghed  at?  and  finding  nothing,  I 
laughed  more  at  myeelfthan  I  am  sore 
they  did»  even  supposing  I  had  been  their 
object.' 

***  Vm  aftaid,*  said  Tremaine,  <  Chis^ 
after  all,  does  not  apply ;  bnt  suppose  yon 
had  really  been  qnizaed?' 
'  **  *  ¥fhy,  had  it  been  made  manifest  by 
mdeaess,  I  should  have  been  forced,  in 
my  own  defenee^  on  my  first  impulse.* 

** '  But  suppose,'  continued  Trematne, 
'  it  had  been  a  mere  mental  quizzing,  not 
manifest  enough  to  be  resented,  yet  evi- 
dently existfaig :  has  that  ever  been  your 
sitiiation?* 

'«'  It  has,*  returned  Evelyn,  *  but  ft 
was  put  down  at  once. ' 

*■ '  As  how?*  asked  Tremaine. 

**  *  Why,  by  the  very  simple  act  of 
passing  themselves  in  review  in  my  own 
miad,  as  tbey  were  doing  by  me  in  theirs ; 
and  finding  some  of  them  to  be  fools, 
some  knaves,  and  all  of  them  profligates, 
I  becaase  the  quiazer  In  my  turn.' 

*  *  Surely,'  said  Treumioe,  *  you  do  not 
treat  the  matter  fliirly ;  you  cannot  mean 
that  all  the  young  men  of  feshkm  are  of 
this  character?* 

***  Certdnly  not,  and  neither  are  all 
men  of  feshioB  quuEsers ;  we  are  talking 
etiie/swj  and  I  sfaouki  say,  the  refuse  of 
them,  for  such,  in  my  day,  were  those 
who  indulged  In  the  license  we  are  dis- 
ciNBing.  All  of  them  were  gamblers,  and 
therefore  profligate;  most  of  them  silly, 
and  therefore  eontemptitde ;  and  some  of 
them  gdlty  of  crimes  for  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  banged.' 

« *  What  can  you  mean  ?*  said  Trematne. 

*'  *  Adulteries  and  ^eductions,*  answer- 
ed Evelyn. 

" '  Mere  gallantry  they  would  have 
phrased  it,'  returned  Tremaine. 

**  <  Gallantry  !*  exclaimed  Evelyn ;  *  how 
many  crimes  of  the  most  fiktal,  as  well  as 
the  most  atrock>us  dye,  are  encouraged, 
sad  indeed  permitted,  under  this  horrible 
miscalling  of  names?  But  observe,  I 
mean  not  simple  gallantry,  which  is,  how- 
ever, bad  enough  in  itself — I  mean  the 
most  sggravated  cases  of  deliberate  de- 
struction to  the  honour  and  peace  of  fi^ 
milles ;  of  ingratitude,  cruelty.  And  even 
incest  I^These  are  to  be  found  daily 
among  the  quuasers  whom  you  bid  me  fear. 


Rather  pafht  them  in  truer  colours,  and 
say  tbey  are  themselves  objects  of  pHy, 
even  should  the  world  they  have  injured 
be  able  to  forgive  and  forget  them.' 

**  Tliere  was  an  impressiveness  In  Eve- 
lyn's tone  and  manner  as  he  said  this, 
which  inspired  Tremaine  with  the  truest 
veneration  for  his  friend ;  and  during  the 
pause  which  ensued,  they  reached  the 
bridge  over  the  little  river  which  divides 
Woodington  from  Evelyn  Hall,  and  took 
leave  of  each  other." 

Another  conversation,  which  takes 
place  amidst  Evdyn'a  solemn  old  rook- 
ery, is  thus  given :— > 

**  *  Ton  confess,  then,  you  live  in  soli- 
tude,'  said  Tremaine,  catching  at  the 
word,  *  yet  you  had  the  choice  of  your  life ; 
why,  therefore,  blame  me  ?' 

"  *  I  live  in  the  country,"  replied  Eve- 
lyn, '  but  not  in  solitude.' 

" '  Yet  you  own  you  are  driven  to  con- 
verse with  these  common  creatures  of 
the  air,  whom  every  farmer's  boy  hoots 
at  all  day  long.' 

** '  I  converse  with  Nature,*  said  Eve- 
lyn, ■  whether  in  man  or  birds;  you,  it 
seems,  only  with  man.' 

** '  I  avow  it,*  said  T^maine. 

"  *  And  yet,*  replied  Evelyn,  *  it  is  a 
comical  way  to  converse  with  a  gentle- 
man, to  run  away  from  him.* 

«« *  I  think,'*  said  Tremaine,  *  if  Miss 
Evelyn  pleases,  I  would  rather  converse 
only  with  woman,  at  least  to-day;  for 
your  ride  has  put  you  in  such  bantering 
spirits,  there  is  no  getting  you  to  be  se- 
rious. Miss  Evelyn  and  I  agreed  much 
better  just  now  in  the  house,  when  we 
were  by  ourselves.* 

"  *  Mr  Tremaine  was  very  agreeabie,* 
observed  Georgina,  *  and  read  Lord  By- 
ron charmingly.' 

" '  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,*  said  Evelyn, 
looking  at  them  both. 

<'  Strange !  that  a  look  should  throw 
them  both  into  a  sort  of  consciousness 
incomprehensible  to  either. 

<' '  I  know  nothing,*  continued  Eve- 
lyn, not  perceivinff  it,  ■  so  much  mistaken 
as  that  whole  subject  of  solitude.  Zim- 
merman ran  mad  about  it  first,  and  no- 
thuig  would  content  him  but  making  all 
other  people  as  mad  as  himself.*  The 
Swiss,  (mountebank  Rousseau,)  too,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  people's  heads  on  it^ 
though  he  never  turned  his  own ;  for 
when  the  world  let  him  alone,  he  never 
could  bear  it    Be  quite  assured  of  thli^ 


•  He,  however,  coRccttd  himadf  io  a  second  volume^  in  which  he  ihows  the  dangers  of  solitude 
■coiibly  enough. 
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tliat  solittide«  merely  m  jucib,  at  it  is  not 
natiinU  so  it  cannot  be  agreeable.' 

«  '  Yet  where  is  Tirtae  so  well  preser- 
ved ?*  asked  TVemaine. 

•*'  ■  Say,  nther»  vice  avoided,*  answer- 
ed Evelyn,  *  for  it  is  but  a  negative  ad- 
vantage at  best.' 

'* '  Dd  you  admit  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
be  a  natural  picture  V  said  Tremaine. 

•<  *  Pcrfeetly,  as  all  Defoe's  are  re- 
markable for  being.' 

**  <  He  tells  you  that  bis  soul  never 
seemed  so  innocent,  or  so  enlightened.' 

"  *  That  wss  because  Selkirk  had  no 
temptation  to  be  otherwise,  and  had 
luckily  been  left  with  a  Bible,  whfeh  be 
bad  never  before  studied.  But  you  will 
recollect  that  Selkirk  was  frightened  at 
the  animals  about  him,  merely  because 
they  were  not  frightened  at  him ;  and 
when  Robinson  thought  of  none  of  his 
shipmates  being  saved,  his  perpetual  cry 
was,— *«  Oh !  that  there  had  been  but 
one."  Even  his  parrot  repeating  "  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe,"  was  sweetness  to  his 
ear.' 

'<•  *  What  do  you  think  of  Bates  ?'t  said 
Tremaine. 

**  *  Much  more  sensible  and  practical 
than  Zimmerman.* 

"  ■  Yet  he  has  this  passion !' 

«  '  No !  he  only  advises  a  country  life, 
which  I  should  advise  too.  But  even 
Bates  requires  that  a  man  shidl  be  pro- 
perly qualified  before  he  will  allow  him 
to  retire,  which  I  think  the  most  sensible 
part  of  bis  whole  book.  "  There  is  no 
magical  virtue,"  says  he,  *<  in  fields  and 
groves,  no  local  inspiration  which  will 
elevate  an  unpreiwrai  mind  from  things 
natural  fo  moral,  from  matter  to  spirit, 
and  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator." ' 

<*  <  But,'  asked  Georgina,  '  does  Mr 
Tremaine  think  solitude  and  a  country 
life  synonymous  ?' 

M  «  Kearly  so,'  he  said, '  for  what  had 
boors  about  them  to  interest  or  amuse  ?' 

"  '  And  yet,'  she  observed^ 

'  Soma  mute  inglotioas  Milton'— 

"  *•  Yes,*  he  interrupted,  '  but  he  u 
«  mute,  and  ioglorious,"  and  what  am  I 
therefore  the  better  for  him  ?* 

"  '  Was  ever  a  man  so  despotically  un- 
reasonable  ?'  exclaimed  Evelyn  ;  'you  fly 
the  Miltons  you  are  angry  with  in  town, 
and  you  are  angry  because  you  cannot 
find  them  in  the  country,  yet  even  there 
you  will  not  seek  them.  The  heart  is  the 
same,  however,  everywhere,  if  you  will 


bat  study  it— eeek,  and  yon  wiU  find  CiM 
study  eiren  in  a  country  village.' 

•«  <  I  suppose^'  said  ^n^maine,  drily, 
'  that  is  the  reason  your  worriilp  attends 
Belford  market;  a  thing  I  could  not 
have  believed,  if  my  young  friend  here 
had  not  told  it  me.' 

^  '  It  only  proves  my  sineerity  in  ray 
creed,*  returned  Evelyn, '  and  thkt  I  am 
not  run  away  with  by  the  cant  about  so- 
litude because  1  live  in  the  eoontry.  Ho- 
man  nature  is  there,  as  well  as  in  a  am- 
tropoUs;  and  hence  it  is,  I  suppoae,  that 
a  friend  of  yours  and  mine^  who  eertamly 
never  shuns  the  world,  whenever  he  finds 
himself  in  a  retired  village,  slwayt  adcs, 
as  the  first  questioo,  whkh  is  the  street  ?*f 

« «  That  is  almost  as  bad,'  obeerted 
Tremaine, '  as  another  friend  of  youi,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  it  related,  "  that  were 
he  to  choose  his  life  for  amusement^  he 
would  keep  a  pnUic-house  by  the  wsyu 


*<  *  If  you  mean  the  author  of  Ae  Mo- 
ral and  Political  Philosophy^  it  is  per- 
fectly true,*  said  Evelyn ; '  yet  wlw  had  a 
more  perfect  ioiofHedge  of  homan  na- 
ture ?— ^ho  more  shiewd  in  hie  obserm- 
tions  upon  it  ?— who  so  eonvetaant  with 
all  its  secret  springs  and  windings?  No^ 
no,  1  want  no  apology  for  ray  suppooed 
condescension  in  finding  interest  at  a 
country  nuu-ket.  In  a  word,  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  are  not  happy  in  the  es|>i. 
tal,  and  seek  the  eountiy  for  a  cure^  yoa 
will  never  cure  yourself  by  living  in  that 
country  as  if  it  were  a  desert.* 

**  All  were  silent  for  a  few  mimitea, 
when  Tremaine^  full  of  his  8abject»  brake 
out,  though  in  an  under  voice,    ■ 

** '  And  this  our  life,  csflmpt  from  imbHs  I 
Finds  tc««uM  in  tiesi,  books  in  lbs  i 


Sermons  in  stooss,  sad  good  in  evwythiag.' * 

•^  <  Ah !' said  the  doctor,  «had  the  good 
duke  found  no  other  occupation  or  inte- 
rest, no  other  tongues^  books,  or  sermon^ 
in  short,  no  other  good  than  in  the  tree% 
brooks,  and  stonei;  he  would  soon  have 
hung  himself.* 

*< '  Hien  what  is  it,*  said  TVemaine, 
<  that  always  makes  those  fovely  scenes  of 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes  so  enchanting  to 
every  taste?* 

**  *  You,  who  are  a  poet,  should  be  able 
to  tell,*  replied  Evelyn,  <  because  it  is 
lovely  poetry.  But  I,  who  am  a  practi- 
cal philosopher,  demand  something  nior« 
for  the  duke ;  and,  ii^  truth,  find  it  an  the 
beautiful  contrasts  that  fill  this  sweetest 
pastoral  in  the  world.' 
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M  «  Yoar  meinioir?'  uked  1Veiiiattt& 

«  *  Why  what,  after  aU,  ia  tbe  adfen  of 
tha  atofj  ?*  replied  Evalys.  '  What  but 
the  fote  of  the  uaorpatioii  of  hia  brother, 
the  daily  fifiUiog  oif  of  the  foUowen  of  the 
one*  ami  the  acce»toii  of  those  of  the 
other,  till  the  right  was  redatmed.  All 
this,  to  be  sure,  was 

'*  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  bougba*** 
and  is  only  the  more  beautiful  for  it ;  but 
still  here  was  eoterprize,  action,  and  in- 
terest, as  well  aa  trees,  brook%  and 
stone%  mingled  together  in  the  most 
agreeable  alternation  of  light  and  shade.' 

**  *  Yet  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  word 
about  what  you  call  the  action  that  can 
be  remembered,*  said  Tremaine,  '  and 
Shakspeare  himself  scarcely  mentions 
it.' 

**  *  That  was  hia  skill,*  returned  ^?elyn ; 
'  his  immediate  object  was  pastoral  and 
there  he  and  Ids  reader  revel  together ; 
we  quaif  it  with  delight,  but  the  event  of 
the  fable  u  always  on  our  minds,  though 
aecretly,  and  perhaps  insensibly.  Had 
Shakspeare  propounded  to  himself  no- 
thing more  than  mere  and  absolute  soli- 
tttde,  with  no  hope  beyond  it,  it  would 
have  been  absolute  vacuity.* 

'^  <  How  comes  it  then,*  pursued  Tre- 
maine, '  that  all,  even  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous rank,  all  that  are  eminent  for  powers 
and  talents,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
poets  and  the  soundest  philosophers,  have 
ail  and  alike  concurred  in  the  praises  of 
retirement  ?*  ^ 

**  '  Praises,  if  you  will,'  answered 
Evelyn,  '  but  who  reaify  practised  what 
he  recommended  ?  Horace^  with  all  his 
charming  rhapsodies  about  Lucretilis 
and  the  Sabine  farm,  and  his  '  Oh  I  Bum, 
guando  egfi  te  atpicianh*  was  always  sneak- 
ing to  town,  and  then  wrote  to  his  stew- 
ard that  he  was  a  very  absurd  fellow  for 
not  liking  to  stay  in  the  country.  As  for 
your '  illustrious,*  by  which  I  suppose  you 
mean  ministers  of  state— * 

«•  •  I  do,'  said  Tremaine. 

^  '  To  them,  as  a  recess  from'  applica- 
tion, while  the  &tigue  of  it  is  upon  them, 
no  doubt  retirement  is  heaven.  But  let 
their  mmds  recover  their  tone,  and  how 
eager  are  they  to  get  back  I* 

'*  '  Kay,  now  surely  you  mistake,' 
cried  Tremaine ; '  for  how  many  ministers 
have  felt  themselves  most  blest,  nay,  have 
thrown  up  their  offices,  to  enjoy  seclu- 
sion.' 

'< '  Not  one  that  I  know  of,'  said  Eve- 
lyn, '  though  many  have  affected  a  readi- 
ness to  do  SO;  none  more  than  your 
hero  Bolingbroke,  who  makes  rae  laugh 
sometimes  in  his  otherwise  admirable 


oorreBpondenoe,  to  see,  ia  the  midst  of 
hia  assieties  ^nt  fioiope,  an  equally 
expnued  anxiety  to  preserve  bay  trees  for 
his  villa;  not,  indeed,  that  thia  was  either 
unnatural  or  foolish,  were  it  not  for  the 
gross  affectatton  tagged  to  the  end  of 
it.' 

"  *  I  do  not  recollect  what  you  mean/ 
said  Tremaine. 

'<  •  I  think  it  is  in  a  letter  to  J>rum- 
mond»*  pursued  Evelyn,  *  where  he  thanks 
him  for  these  trees,  and  addi^  **  I  cannot 
plunge  myself  so  fit  into  the  thoughts  of 
public  business,  as  to  forget  the  quiet  of 
a  country  retreat,  whither  1  will  go  totae 
Ume  or  oiktrt  and  am  ahst^  rtadjf  to  go 
01  an  kowrt  warning,**  Now,  out  upon 
such  half-faced  professions !' 

**  *  Why  question  their  sincerity?* 
asked  Tremaine. 

^  *  He  might  believe  himself  sincere/ 
replied  Evelyn,  '  but  he  was  all  the  time 
cankered  with  ambitk>n  to  the  heart'a 
core.' 

"  *  I  must  not  allow  this,'  cried  Tf«- 
maine, '  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  only 
too  elegant  aa4  philosophic ;  although  so 
astonishingly  able^  that  we  cannot  won- 
der the  world  had  cUima  upon  him.' 

"  *  That  I  shouM  forgive^'  returned 
Evelyn,  "  if  it  was  not  for  this  affectation,  • 
which  eveti  Swiflt  hiughed  at,  as  much  aa 
he  dared.* 

«  '  Swift  laugh  at  Bolingbroke  1' 

"  <  He  at  least  tells  Pope,  (whom  my 
hord  had  most  charmingly  gulled  in  more 
things  than  this,)  *'  I  have  no  very  strong 
faith  in  you  pretenders  to  retirement; 
you  have  not  gone  through  good  or  bad 
fortune  enough  to  go  into  a  comer  and 
form  conclusions  deanUemptunmwiL**  So 
much,  then,  for  your  retired  poet;  but 
the  best  is,  Bolingbroke  returns  the 
chaige,  and  says  both  to  Swift  and  Pope^ 
'*  if  you  despised  the  world  as  nkuch  aa 
you  pretend,  you  would  not  be  90  angry 
with  it"  Thus  this  grand  triumvirate 
imposed  upon  one  another ;  praised,  and 
were  unhappy  in  their  retreat ;  growling 
at  the  world,  yet  not  able  to  live  out  of 
it.* 

*'  '  Come,  then,'  said  Tiremaine,  *  I 
will  give  you  a  minister,  who^  if  any  one 
did  prefer  philosophy  in  retirement  to  a 
silly  ambition,  was  certainly  the  man.' 

**  <  I  long  to  know  him,'  cried  Eve- 
lyn. 

«  '  Sir  WiUiam  Temple !' 

**  *  He  was  most  like  it,'  observed  * 
Evelyn,  '  but  I  doubt  whether  even  he 
comes  up  to  your  proof;  for,  firom  neces- 
sity, he  was  always  called  bsick  before  he  ' 
had  tried  the  experiment.   As  to  the  ge- 
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nendity*  a  ttatesman  flings  up  in  a  pet» 
nod  fliet  to  foilttide  for  relief;  and  for  a 
litUewbi]ehellndBit' 

«*  *  And  why  not  for  a  great  while  ?' 

*' '  Because  it  is  relief,  only  so  long  as 
be  Is  under  the  stings  of  resentment,  or 
while  he  thinks  he  is  missed.  When  his 
disgust  subsides,  or  he  finds  himself  for- 
gotten, he  gets  tired  of  venting  reproaches 
to  his  trees  on  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world,  which  reproaches  the  world  does 
not  care  a  iarthing  about.' 

«*  You  are  alluding  to  Walpole/  said 
IVemaSne. 

^  *  I  am,  and  to  his  celebrated  letter, 
supposed  to  prove  a  most  philosophical 
love  of  retirement  *<  My  flatterers  here," 
says  he,  "  are  all  mutes.  The  oaks,  the 
beeches,  the  chesnuts  seem  to  contend 
which  best  -shall  please  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  They  cannot  deceive,  they  will 
not  lie."  I  quite  agree  with  his  biogra- 
pher, Coxe,  that  this  indicates  the  veiy 
hankering  after  the  world,  which  he  wish- 
ed himself  and  the  world  to  believe  he 
was  without.** 

<*  <  I  will  not  be  bound/  cried  Itemaine^ 
*  by  the  eiample  of  expelled  placemen, 
who,  flxing  thehr  happiness  on  the  smile 
of  human  beings  like  themselves,  deserve 
I  all  the  mortifications  they  get.  D'Ar- 
genson,  for  example,  who  whined  and 
sobbed  in  banishment,  at  Les  Ormes^f 
or  even  Lord  Chatham,  who,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  King,  or  any  of  his 
brother  politicians,  used  to  fly  to  Hayes, 
in  the  mere  hope  of  being  brought  back 
agaiD.     Sach  ministers  as  these  have 


C»fay. 


ittle  to  do  with  real  philosophy,  and  I 
reftise  your  authority.* 

**  *  Let  me  give  yon  ministers  laoro  to 
your  tsste,'  cried  Evelyn. 

«' '  If  you  can,'  said  I^mame. 

" « Sir  WiUiam  Wyndham,  the  great 
Pttlteney,  and  lastly,  the  great  Foi^'  re- 
plied the  Doctor. 

•*  •  Fox?*  exclaimed  T^maine. 

"  *  Even  so ;  for  the  noeia  eanoBgue 
tOticcB  would  not  have  been  sought  at  St 
Anne's  Hill,  with  such  apparent  gust, 
had  he  not  thought  to  mark  his  resent- 
ment  against  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  would  not  be  swayed  by  him  into  a 
secession.  The  measure  had  been  tried 
some  sixty  years  before,  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  laughed  at.' 

"  *  You  are  prejudiced,'  said  Tremaine, 
*  and  cannot  seriously  think  Mr  Fox  did 
not  love  his  retreat.* 

*'  *  That  I  do  not  say,*$  returned  Eve- 
lyn, *  I  only  mean  to  show  that  a  patriot 
and  a  minister,  whatever  t|iey  may  be  call- 
ed,  are  pretty  mudi  the  same  thing,  and 
that  the  patriot  man  may  fly  off  in  a  pet 
to  solitude  as  well  as  the  minister  man. 
Both  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  Bath  came  back 
when  they  thought  tliey  should  succeed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Temple ;  nay,  I  question  if  Sir  WH- 
liara  Temple  himself  dkl  not  enjoy  his 
Sheen  and  his  Moor  Fisrk  tiie  more  from 
the  frequent  calls  that  were  made  upon 
him  to  leave  them.  To  pursue  our  sub- 
ject,* conlhued  Evelyn,  perceiving  his 
friend  was  not  disposed  to  reply,  '  one 
lover  quarrels  with  his  mistress,  he  flies 


*  Vpaa  this  subject  the  reader  win  not  foil  to  remember  Horace  Walpole's  acoouot  of  the  retire- 
ment  of  Ihst  Ulostrioua  statesman,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His  grace  retired  to  Claicnioiit,  when, 
tat  about «  fortnight,  he  played  at  being  «  country  gentleman.  Guns  and  green  fnieka  mere  boiydit, 
and  at  p^  sixty  he  afifected  to  turn  sportsman ;  but  getting  wet  in  his  feet,  he  hurried  back  to  LoeSon 
in  a  ftight,  and  hb  country  was  onee  more  blessed  with  his  assistance. 


**0]i !  mes  enfansr  says  he,  **  quelle  roaladie  incurable  que  oeue  de  rambiUon  I  quelle  triirrsis  que 
oeile  de  la  Tie  d'on  mmiatre  disgraci^  t  En  me  promenant  avec  lui  dans  aes  Jardmns,  j*amieraas  dc 
loin  une  statue  de  marbre }  Je  lui  demandai  oe  que  c'dtoit  r*— "  Cest,  me  ditril^  oe  que  }e  tfal  mm  k 
courage  de  regarder ;"  et  en  nous  d^touroant,  *'  Ah  I  Marmontel,  si  vous  sanies  de  quelle  a^  Je  Tai 
wani  t  si  Tonssavlea  combien  de  fois  II  m*avoit  assure  que  nous  pasMrions  notxes  vies  ensemUe^  et  que 
je n'avois pas  un  meilleur  ami  que  lUil  VoUi  lea proraesses  desroisi  voiUlearsanitii!  etea^' 


L 


ces  mots  scs  veux  remplirent  des  larmes,"  He  then  (sad  employment  for  his  wounded  spirit  1)  diiwed 
Maimontel  the  pictures  of  various  battles,  in  which  he  had  stood  on  the  same  QX)t  with  llie  kbuL  aad 
to  one  of  which,  when  he  had  reason  to  teat  his  son  was  killed*  Louis  had  shown-hiBajpeBt  sraSaUiy. 
But  oh,  wretched  change  I  *'  Rien,*'  continued  d'Argenson,  *«  rien  de  moile  touche  piusr'  After  thiib 
he  fell  with  his  head  upon  the  bosom  of  his  daughter-in-law,  whidi  he  watered  with  Ms  ( 

Marmontel,  torn  UI.  p.  18.    Distressing  an '  

tratioDS  of  ill-regulated  ambition  i  «  slave  t 

should  for  an  Ei^bshman  under  the  same  drcumstancci ;  only  t »««  « 

that  the  Englishman  can  only  be  displaced,  not  disgraced ;  forheeanahmiysfly  toanoppositlaBib 
to  Parliament    I  have  been  at  Les  Ormes,  and  saw  these  battle  piceca.  Dut  aid  not  tKea  know  . 
reoollections  they  had  prompted ;  more  cruel  to  a  disappointed  ambiiieux  than  the  deaths  they  ocan- 
memorated. 

t  He  would  have  been  wrong  if  he  had  udd  it,  for  those  who  knew  Mr  Fox  best,  knew  hosrafneeiG 
were  his  emoyments  at  St  Anne's  HiD.  Thoae  who  did  not  know  him,  may  read  Trottei's  amnatatt 
aoeonnt  of  him  there  for  the  pnxrfl  He  was  particularly  fond  of  his  geraniums,  and  used  to  boast  or 
them  to  I«id  Sidraouth,  when  speaker,  and  eould  alwsya  return  to  the  sul^eet  of  them  with  aoolhed 
mtcrcst,  amidst  the  most  violent  stoxms  of  party  rage.  Hehadne^'erbecnmoeefunaus  thnoneday 
in  haranguhig  to  Palace  Yard,  on  what  was  caBcd  the  gaggtog  bills.  Half  an  hour  afterwaids  he  came 
to  the  house,  reeking  from  the  mob.  and  went  lip  to  the  speaker,  who  expected  some  violent  motiOB. 
iSJS  1 1«  21  .°^  2?"y  he  was  that  his  geraniums  (some  cutttogs  of  which  he  had  pxoniacd  him)  bad 
occn  blighted  at  St  Anne's  HUL— Ed. 
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to  bis  CDontry  seit*  ani  flnds  pkasim  ia 
abusing  ber  to  the  winds;  another  is 
happy  in  her  alfection,  but  some  crael 
papa  interposes  difficulties ;  he  flies  too,  in 
order  the  better  to  plan,  in  soUtode,  how 
to  oTeroosae  the  said  diffieulties,  and 
meaatime  carves  ber  name  on  the  bark» 
and  makes  verses  under  all  the  trees  in 
tlie  neighbouriiood.  Both  find  relief  for 
a  time,  because  both  in  fact  are  engaged 
in  their  ftivourite  occupation :  but  the 
enragS  finds  soon,  thst  his  sulkiness  is  no 
revenge ;  and  the  hien  tdrrU,  that  being 
idle  win  not  please  papa ;  so  the  solitude 
becomes  irksome  to  both,  and  is  gladly 
abandoned.' 

** '  Papa  understands  the  thing  at  least,* 
said  Geoiigina  Uugbing;  *  I  hope  not  by 
experience.* 

**  *  Experience  is  the  best  mistress,* 
replied  Evelyn,  *  and  I  certainly  recollect 
many  a  retirement  to  a  house  in  a  wood, 
in  Older  to  ascertain  better  than  I  thought 
I  couU  from  herKl^  whether  your  mother 
loved  me  or  not.  Those  solitudes  were 
charming,  btit  short ;  I  had  others  of  a 
kmger  dumtion,  and  perhaps  from  better 
motives.' 

** « I  did  not  know  yon  were  such  a 
disciple,*  said  Tremaine. 

'« *  Oh  yesb*  returned  the  Doctor,  '  I 
have  often  shut  myself  op.* 

^ '  The  occasion  ?*  asked  Tremidne. 

••  *  Why,  wisdom's  self,  you  know, 

<  Oft  Meks  a  swtet  retired  aoUtode, 
Where,  with  ber  bert  nurse  contemplatioiu 
She  phmMi  her  feetfacn  and  lets  grow  ber  wingt, 
Thtt  hi  the  vnrloiu  bustle  of  resort 
Woe  all  too  niflled,  nd  loiaethiwt  impaix'd.* 

^  *  But  seriously,  It  was  to  recover  the 
bent  of  my  mind— I  may  even  say  of  my 
virtue— when  I  had  been  sadly  dissipated, 
as  I  too  often  was,  and  when  ease,  serious- 
ness, books,  and  retired  devotion,  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  my  purpose.* 

**  Georgina  took  her  father's  hand. 

«* «  An  anchoret,  I  protest  !*  cried  Tre- 
naiBe :  '  bad  you  U  ved  in  the  fifth  centu- 
i7»  we  should  have  had  you  in  the  desert' 

^  *  Indeed  you  would  not,*  returned 
Evelyn,  'for,  having  accomplished  my 
INupose  \sf  restorhig  reflection,  or  by  re> 
covering  the  stadias  I  was  near  upon 
losing,  (hi  exchange,  perhaps,  for  an 
Opera  danee,)  I  sighed  again  for  a  oom- 
munication  with  my  species ;  and,  indeed, 
often  felt  thankful  to  join  the  supper 
conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  1 
Uved.' 

**  *  And  who  were  they?*  asked  Tre» 
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"  ■  A  mere  woodman  end  his  wife,' 
aaid  Evelyn,  '  whose  lodge  was  a  mile 
distant  from  all  other  habitations,  except 
of  rabbits  and  tame  pheasants,  and  whose 


cheerful  children  were  not  onfreqiiently 
an  acceptable  diveruon  to  a  man,  who^ 
witl\aU  his  resources,  was  growing  tixed 
of  himself.* 

**'I  have  heard,  indeed,'  said  Tre*. 
name,  'of  being  "as  melanchQly  as  alodge 
In  a  warren,*'  but  knew  not  how  practL 
eally  true  the  simile  was.  Yet  yon  did 
this  often  ?* 

"  '  I  did,  and  may  venture  to  say  I  was 
always  the  better  for  it.  Many,  at  least, 
are  the  subjects  I  examined,  botii  in  lite- 
rature and  morals,  in  these  temporary  re- 
treats, and  the  woodman's  house  was  to 
mc  always— 

'  Mihi  i«e  leddentis  agfUL* 

"  *  Your  picture  Is  at  least  pretty,* 
said  Tremaine,  *  and  I  only  wonder  your 
secession  from  the  world  was  not  of  long- 
er continuance.* 

**  *  There  was  no  occasion  for  it,*  re- 
turned Evelyn, '  for  I  was  not  under  any 
great  disgust,  like  Timon ;  nor  had  I  had 
a  disappointment  to  madness,  like  Ca- 
millo;  nor  was  I  under  the  influence  of 
religious  melancholy,  like  Jerome.  I 
simply  wished  to  think,  and  to  examine 
myself  at  leisure,  which  I  could  not  do  in 
a  crowd ;  and  when  I  had  done  this^  I 
returned  to  the  world.'  " 

The  tone  of  all  thi8>  is,  we  think^ 
exceedingly  graceful,  and  envy  no  one 
who  would  tuin  hastily  over  such 
pages  in  the  hope  of  a  scene.  We  now 
give  the  promised  important  Inter* 
view  between  Tremaine  and  Georgina, 
dreaded  in  prospeclu  by  them  bota. 

**  Never  were  two  people  who  loved,  or 
did  not  love  one  another,  so  disconcerted 
at  being  left  alone  together,  as  Tremaine 
and  Georgina. 

^'  Her  father's  quitting  the  room  seem- 
ed to  pluoge  her  into  a  difficulty,  from 
which  she  could  only  be  relieved  by  quit- 
ting it  too ;  and  this  perhaps  she  would 
actually  have  done,  haa  not  Tremaine  ga« 
tbered  courage  to  seat  himself  close  by  her ; 
and  seizing  her  hand  with  that  one  of  his 
whidi  was  fret,  began  the  convetaatioa  he 
had  so  long  meditated. 

'< '  My  dearest  Geej^na,*  said  be, '  sof. 
fer  me  so  to  call  you,  even  thou^  it  may  be 
for  the  UMt  time.  Would  to  God  I  might 
add  to  it,  my  own  Georgina.' 

'^  Georgina  left  her  passive  hand  in  his. 

"  *'  Your  eaccellent  father  has,  I  believe, 
related  to  you  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him  in  tliat  eventful  moning  of  yester- 
day.' 

'^  <  It  was  mdeed  eventful,'  said  Geor« 
^na,  looking  at  has  wounded  hand ;  '  and 
yon  must  have  thought  me  shamefully  un* 
grateful,  not  even  yet  to  have  inquirol  af- 
ter the  hand  that  so  kindly  saved  me.' 
" «  Ala^ !'    answered    Tremaine,  '  I 
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Uxraght  Dot  of  that  when  I  CROed  the  mom- 
ing  erentftil :  I  wm  more  aelfith.  I  re- 
ferred to  what  was  of  far  more  oonseauenoe 
than  this  trifliflg  accident — I  aUuded  to 
my  heart's  best  secret ;  which,  howerer  con- 
adotts  of  it,  I  beEere  nothing  would  have 
torn  from  me,  but  the  fear  (gzoundJesa  as 
it  has  turned  out)  of  a  younger  and  more 
suitable  competitor  for  Aliss  £velyn*8  fa- 
Your :  for,  bdieve  me,  I  thouebt  that  fa- 
vour a  treasure  far  too  rich  tor  me-^-lnm 
deed,  it  is  the  dearest  treasure  under  hea- 
ven.* 

^*  Georgina  felt  these  words  in  her  yeiy 
heart,  over  which  they  shed  a  sweetness 
that  was  delicious,  spite  of  all  the  dtsap. 
pointment  which  she  fbaied  might  await 
her.  It  was  perhaps  this  very  sweetness 
that  deprived  her  of  the  ability  either  of 
answering  or  of  .withdrawing  the  hand, 
which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Tremaine:  resting  the  other,  therefore,  on 
the  back  of  her  cmur,  she  leaned  her  cheek 
upon  it,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  its  pret- 
ty fingm.  She  thus  seemed  all  ear,  and 
waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

'^  <  It  is  most  true,*  continued  he,  <  that 
when  I  surveyed  your  lovdy  beauty,  join- 
ed to  a  goodness  and  good  sense,  an  mno- 
oency  as  well  as  elegance  of  mind,  such  as 
I  never  saw  equalled,  I  thought  you  would 
be  the  last  best  gift  of  heaven  to  him  who 
might  eventually  gain  you.  To.win,  to  ob- 
tain so  invaluable  a  blessing,  was  Uie  dif- 
ficulty i  and  when  I  coosidoed  myseLC^—I 
despuriBd.' 

''He paused;  and  Georgina  could  an- 
swer nothing  with  her  lips ;  but  a  slight, 
involnntaiy,  and  momentary,  but  stfU  per- 
ceptible return  to  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
seemed  to  ask  him  why  he  despaired. 

**• '  In  many  things,'  pursued  he,  *  I 
thought  we  were  alike— in  many  I  wished, 
and  in  some  I  hoped  we  might  be  so. 
You  opened  my  ejres,  even  more  than  your 
father,  to  my  defects ;  and  my  days,  fh>m 
having  been  a  burthen  to  me,  ran  on  with 
a  sweetness,  a  lightness,  such  as  I  never 
knew  till  I  knew  you.' 

''  Georgina  was  more  and  more  penetra- 
ted. 

*'  *  My  proximity  to  you,*  continued  he, 
*  on  an  occasions,  left  me  no  doubt  to  what 
this  was  owing ;  and  my  heart  daily  and 
momentanly  &i  that  you  alone  were  the 
cause  of  it.' 

''  Georgina  whispered  rather  than  said, 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  good ;  but,  affect- 
ed  by  aU  Uiis  avowal  of  his  admiradon  and 
his  tenderness,  a  tear  trickled  through  the 
fingers  that  still  covered  her  e^,  which, 
devouring  her  as  he  did  with  his,  he  could 
not  fail  to  percdve. 

**  His  heart  dilated  with  joy ;  and  a  de- 
lidons  hope,  which  can  be  imagined  only 
by  those  who  hare  fdt  it,  seemed  to  take 
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ponession  of  him,  spite  of  aU  Brdyn's 
prognostics. 

«'  <  Yes,*  oominued  he, «  I  ooold  have 
no  doubt  who  and  what  was  the  sweet  simk 
dyne  to  the  canker  which  eonanmed  me^ 
out  of  humour  with  myself,  with  "»w»V*»d. 
and  particularly  I  fear  with  wome&ktnd, 
until  my  sweet  and  lovely  neighbour  re- 
deemed the  whole  sex,  by  convincing  me  I 
was  wrong. 

''  '  How  deeply  (suspecting  no  danger  or 
disappointment,  where  I  knew  not  at  first 
that  I  had  presumed  to  form  a  hope,)  how 
deeply  did  I  drink  of  this  comfort,  tih  my 
senses  were  overcome ;  and  I  have  waked 
only  to  greater  and  more  lasting  misery 
than  before.' 

'"  Oh !  Mr  Tremaine,'  said  Georgina, 

now  finding  her  voice, '  why  all  this  ? 

what  can  your  meaning  be  ?' 

''  She  stopt ;  and  he  instantly  replied, 
*  My  meaning  is,  Georgina,  that  I  cannot 
be  theooxoomb  to  presume,  that  with  audi 
disparity  of  years  between  us,  the  (Hend 
and  echoed  companion  of  your  &ther,  I 
could  ever  obtain  more  than  your  esteem. 
To  inspire  ypu  with  those  seotime&ts,  that 
warmth  and  eagcmess  of  affection,  whidi 
yet  I  should  be  fool  enough  to  look  &n  in 
the  person  I  sought  for  my  heart's  com- 
panion— ^to  do  thh,  I  shonid  despait.' 

« '  Oh  I  if  that  were  all !'  exdalmed 
Georgina,  while  a  stifled  sigh,  amounting 
even  to  sobbing,  prevented  her  from  going 
on. 

'< '  In  my  turn,  my  dear  Georgina,*  said 
Tremame,  ^  let  me  ask  what  can  your 
meaning  be  ?* 

"  '  Alas  V  answered  Georgina,  gather- 
ing strength  and  fortitude  to  proceed  with 
her  purpose, '  how  little  would  the  di^a- 
rity  you  talk  of  be,  in  my  eyea,  if  there  were 
no  other  crud  disagreement  between  us  !* 

''  *  I  will  not  idfect  to  misundentand 
you,*  replied  Tremaine,  *  for  I  have  ga- 
thered all  fh}m  your  father ;  but  tdl  me. 
sweet  girl,  is  it  possible  I  have  heard  arij^ 
and  from  your  own  lips-^is  it  possible,  (I 
beseech  you  to  bless  me  again  with  the  as- 
surance, if  true,)  is  it  possibie  that  I  eonld 
really  aspire  to  vour  love,  were  all  these 
disagreements,  wfaidi  you  call  ao  cmel,  re- 
moved ?' 

Geoigina  immediatdy 


abaahed,  and  retoniing  to  her  fomer  pe- 
attioo,  only  covering  oer  face  stiU 


with  her  hand,  she  asked,  i&  a  heaitatiug 
subdued  voice, 

'' '  Does  my  presentbehavioiu  shew  that 
Mr  Trtmaine'a  attentions  can  be  unwd- 
come  to  me  ^' 

•'  Tremaine's  whole  fhune  heosme  at 
these  words  inflated  with  a  joy  wluch  his 
life  had  never  known.  He  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  was  verv  near  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  when  he  exdumcd. 


**  *  Then  all  my  loul  has  denied  is  ac- 
eom^Ushed,  for  all  other  difficulties  are  as 
nothmg.* 

^^  *  Stop,*  said  Georgina,  assuming  aU 
her  decision,  and  disengaging  herself  from 
his  arms;  *  we  must  not  go  on  thus. 
Would  to  heaven  the  difficulties  you  speak 
of  were  really  nothing !  But  my  fiuher 
has  told  you,  and  I  confirm  eveiy  word  ha 
has  said,  that  if  the  tenderness  you  have 
avowed  to  me  were  even  more  dear  to  me 
than  I  own  it  is,  it  would  be  impossiUe  to 
gratify  vour  wishes,  or  my  own,  while  you 
think  of  die  most  sacred,  most  awful  things, 
as  I  fear  you  do.* 

«'  *  What,*  asked  Tremaine,  moumfuU 
]y,  *■  has  your  father  represented  of  my 
opinions  ?* 

V  *  Alas  I  I  fax  he  is  too  accurate  to 
have  misunderstood,  and  is  too  just  to  mis- 
represent them :  and  we  lament,  if  I  may 
presume  to  join  myself  with  him  on  such 
an  occasion,  what  he  calls  the  ruin  of  a 
mind  as  to  sacred  things,  too  noble,  in  eve- 
rvthing  else,  not  to  inspire  every  one  with 
me  sincerest  esteem.* 

**  •  Has  he,  then,  related  no  particu- 
hrs?* 

^  *  Oh !  yes !  but,  I  beseech  yon,  spare 
flie  sorrowfiil  account.  To  think  that  you 
own  no^  providence,  no  care  of  the  Almigh. 
f y  here,  and  still  less  hereafter,  fills  me 
with  terror,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
grief  of  thinking  that  it  is  yon  who  do 
this.' 

**  Her  agitation,  from  mingled  sorrow 
and  tenderness,  here  became  extreme. 
'  ^'  Tremaine  was  infinitely  moved ;  his 
love  was  only  more  and  more  excited,  and 
had  he  not  been  probity  itself,  he  was  ready 
to  have  fallen  at  her  fbet,  and  confessed  him- 
self, as  to  religion,  of  any  creed  she  would 
be  pleased  to  prescribe. 

^'  But  he  teas  probity  itself,  and  so 
wholly  the  reverse  of  hypocrisy,  that  to 
have  gained  the  world's  treasure,  in  this 
love-inspiring  girl,  he  would  not  have  as- 
sumed it  fbr  a  moment. 

^«  «  Oh  !  sweet  and  admirable  pA,*  he 
exclaimed,  **  sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  ad- 
mirable as  thy  beauty,  how  shall  I  answer 
you  so  as  to  appease  your  distress,  and 
yet  preserve  my  own  character  with  you 
for  the  honour  you  allow  me  ?  How  can 
I  show  you  the  frankness  you  deserve, 
when  by  doing  so  I  probably  destroy  my 
hope  of  you  for  ever  ?  Have  you  really 
considered  this  matter  ?  is  your  resolution 
fixed  ?  is  it  the  spontaneous  act  of  your 
deliberate  mind?  or  is  it  your  father's 
counsel  that  sways  yon,  not  your  own  ?' 

"  •  Oh,  my  own,  my  own,'  replied  Oeor- 
gina — *  for  were  it  even  possible,  (which 
it  is  not,)  for  my  father  to  have  counselled 
me  diffb'ently,  such  is  my  horror — oh ! 
excuse  me  such  a  word~«las !  that  ever  I 
should  apply  it  to  one  who  *  her 

emotions  prevented  her  from  finishing. 
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**  *  Am  I,  then,  an  object  of  honor  to 
you,  Georgina  ?* 

**  *  The  Almighty  knows  my  wretched- 
ness in  using  the  word,'  returned  Georgi- 
na:  ^  1  would  say  radier  my  terror,  my 
grief— but  whatever  it  be,  it  is  so  strong,  last 
the  guide  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  the  mas- 
ter  of  my  heart,  should  lead  me  into  such 
enors,  that  were  my  afiedon  fixed  beyond 
all  power  to  move  it,  1  should  dread,  and 
would  refuse  to  gratifV  it !' 

«'  *  Noble  girl !'  oied  Tremaine;  <  but 
surely  reasonable  as  noble,  and,  if  so,  will 
you  not  hear  me  ?' 

"*Oh!  gUMllv;  ve8,ifyonwmcon. 
fess  we  are  mistaken.* 

«« Tremame  was  severely  pushed,  in  his 
turn.  His  heart's  best  hope  hung  on  the 
answer  he  might  choose  to  give  to  this  one 
question.  But  his  truth  prevailed.  Re- 
covering, therefore,  firom  me  struggle,  he 
contented  himself  with  saying,  •  oftids  we 
will  talk  farther ;  at  present,  I -only  widi 
to  observe  upon  your  fear  that  I  should 
lead  you  into  such  errors.  Whatever  my 
opinions,  (and  I  really  know  not  that  I 
have  been  correctly  represented,)  think  not 
I  would  attempt  to  mislead  you,  or  lead 
you  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the  most  perfoct 
freedom  in  your  sentiments,  nninfluenoed 
by  me ;  if  the  most  solemn  promise  to  ab- 
stain fkom  even  the  assertion  of  my  own 
in  your  presence ;  in  short,  a  sacred  com- 
pact, that  the  very  subject  shall  not  even 
be  mentioned  between  us ;— if  this  can  in- 
sure your  peace,  and  deliver  you  from 
your  fears,  by  the  honour  you  are  so  kind 
as  to  ascribe  to  me,  I  swear  to  adhere  to 
such  a  promise  in  all  the  amplitude  you 
can  possibly  prescribe.  One  exception, 
indeed,  I  possibly  might  ask  of  my  Geor- 
gina, and  tliat  is,  that  I  might  be  myself 
her  punil,  until  her  innocent  nature  had  so 
purified  mine,  as  at  least  to  leave  no  hm- 
derance  from  prejudice  to  my  arriving  at 
truth.  Lastly,  should  I  really  be  thus 
blessed,  and  should  our  union  merease  the 
number  of  those  intereited,  I  would  leave 
them  all  to  the  dbection  and  tutorage  of 
him  in  whom  my  Georgia  would  most 
confide — ^that  excellent  and  juous  man  from 
whom  she  herself  derives  her  principles,  as 
her  birth.' 

**  A  proposal  so  congenial  to  her  every 
feeling,  so  agreeable  to  her  wishes,  so  sooth- 
ing to  her  fears,  so  flattering  to  her  hopes^ 
so  encouraging  to  all  her  prepossessions, 
made  the  roost  vivid  and  visible  impres- 
sion upon  her  firmness.  It  stacgered  much 
of  her  resolution,  and  had  weu  nigh  over- 
powered her  whole  purpose  at  once.  Nor 
would,  perhaps,  the  most  virtuous,  the 
most  pious,  have  blamed,  or  at  least  refu- 
sed to  have  excused  her,  had  she  yielded  to 
terms  sb  delightful  to  her  heart 

«« >  Oh  !  Mr  Tremaine,'  she  replied,  in 
a  hesitating,  irresolute,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  softest  voice  in  the  world,  *  do  pot 
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thus  ii9e  yooT  power  over  the  heart  whose 
secret  yon  hare  surprised.  Tempt  not,  I 
fanpl^re  you,  the  afiMion  I  haye  owned, 
and  never  will  deny.  Rather  assert  the 
generosity  that  belongs  to  yon — that  dis- 
tinguishes you,  I  should  say,  ftom  all 
other  men  whateyer— and  assist  a  poor 
weak  creature,  stmg^ting  to  do  what  is 
right ;— assist  her  against  herself!' 

»^  ^  Ah !  dearest  OeorgiDa,'^epfied  Tre- 
maine,  *  what  an  appecU  do  ^ou  make ! 
and  how  could  I  withstand  it,  if  really 
there  were  anything  wrong  or  unreason-* 
able  in  my  proposal  ?  But  why  shock  me 
by  the  supposition,  that  I  would  tempt 
that  purest  of  hearts  to  anything  against 
ttsdf  ?  Why  imagine  that  1,  who  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  preserve  any  one  of 
voor  prineiples,  on  which  your  honour  or 
happiness  depended,  would,  for  a  selfish 
purpose,  seek  to  seduce  those  principles,  or 
weaVen  the  resolution  that  guarded  them  ? 
Be  more  just  to  the  man  whom  you  hare 
so  exalted  by  your  dear,  your  delicious 
Gcmfession.' 

^'  *  Oh !  Ulk  not  to  me  thus,*  answered 
Georgina.— *  You  task  my  weakness  to 
withstand  what  you  know  to  be  your 
sUrength,  and  which  nothing  but  Heaven, 
m  whose  cause  I  feel  I  am  a  sacrifice,  can 
enable  me  to  resistr-4f  indeed  I  can  resist 

itr 

^'  Tremaine  saw  all  his  advantsge  elici- 
ted by  the  frankness  of  this  speech,  and  to 
his  eternal  honour  let  it  be  recorded,  that 
he  did  not  push  it  in  the  moment  when 
perhaps  the  Yiotory  would  have  been  his. 

^*  Reflecting  an  instant,  he  took  her 
hand  once  more,  and  with  tlie  ekvatioB 
that  was  at  times  peculiar  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  calmness  proceeding  from 
the  sioeerity  of  his  purpose,  ^  My  soft,  yet 
noble  girl,*  said  he,  ^  no  appeal  of  this  sort 
could  ever  be  made  to  me  in  vain,  even  if 
I  were  not,  as  I  am,  penetrated  with  gra<* 
titude  for  your  kindness,  and  admiration  at 
the  honesty  which  has  disdained  to  conceal 
sU  Let  me  not  therefore  endeatour  to  push 
jrou  when  oflT  your  guard,  or  surprise  you 
into  promises  whidi  your  reason  may  here* 
after  repent.  To  avoid  all  thli,  and  remove, 
indeed,  from  myself  a  temptation  I  cannot 
withstand,  allow  me  to  propose  a  reference 
of  my  olTer  to  your  father.  In  his  hands 
even  the  dear  prejudices  of  your  heart  in 
my  favour  will  sufdy  be  safe,  and  should 
be  decide  for  me,  you  cannot  have  a  fear.* 

^^  OeoiglDa  was  penetrated  to  her  heart 
at  this  honourable  conduct.  She  looked  at 
Tremaine  with  a  confidence  she  had  never 
ventured  upon  before.  Her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  him  with  an  expression  of 
affection,  indeed,  but  so  mingled  with  re^ 
spectt  that  it  amounted  to  little  short  of 
veneration.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
world  did  not  seem  to  her  (with  all  his  er- 
rors) ever  to  have  contained  a  being  like 
the  person  who  then  stood  before  her. 
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^'  She  could  only  ^acnlate  that  he  wa» 
the  most  generous  of  friends,  and  that  she 
accepted  the  proposal.  Nof  could  she  deny 
herself  to  the  fond  embrace  on  which  he 
now  for  tlie  first  time  ventured  ;  a  ratifi- 
cation, as  he  hoped,  of  a  compoci  whi(h 
would  render  them  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

«^  Agitated  and  unnerved  beyond  every 
thing  she  had  before  experienced  in  her 
life,  GeorgSDa  broke  from  his  arms,  yet 
with  a  softness  whidi  only  made  her  ten 
thousand  times  more  his  Uian  ever.  She 
entreated  for  time  and  opportunity  to  com- 
pose herself. 

"  ^  It  will  do  me  good,*  said  she,  «4» 
be  alone  for  a  little  while,  to  recaJl  my 
9eaitercd  senses,  which  I  seem  to  have  lost. 
Heaven  knows,  I  little  thought  to  have 
seen  this  hour.  It  has  been  a  bitter  one  to 
me.* 

*''-  ^  It  has  been  bitter,*  said  Tremaine, 
'  and  yet  there  have  been  things  in  it  that 
have  made  it  the  sweetest  of  my  life.  Blay 
I  not  hope  tliat  this  sentiment  is  in  some 
degree  participated  by  my  adored  friend  ?* 

^^  The  words  were  gratifying  to  Geor- 
gina,  yet  she  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  Ioomu- 
ing  ha  hand  from  his,  and  repeating  that 
wluit  she  had  confessed  she  never  would 
deny,  she  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  be  alone. 

^«  ^  Here,*  added  she,  *  I  am  really  too 
■such  in  the  power  of  my  feeKogs.* 

*^  Tremaine,  respecting  her  as  usuaft,  - 
told  her  she  could  not  express  a  wish  thai 
was  not  a  command  to  him  ;  and  raising 
her  hand  to  h»  lips,  which  she  showed  na 
diqMMttion  to  oj^^ose,  he  allowed  her  u> 
retire. 

^^  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  himself  almost 
the  same  necessity  for  solitude,  if  not  to 
recover  himself,  at  least  to  deliberate  what 
course  to  pursue.  ^  Hb  first  purpose,  which 
was  to  seek  his  friend,  and  lay  nia  proponl 
before  him,  he  dieeked.  It  b  impossible 
for  him  to  agree  to  it,  thought  he,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  thb  situation,  which,  watb 
all  its  uncertainties,  so  delights  me,  that 
my  senses  are  giddy  with  the  thought  of 

^^  In  troth,  strange  as  it  ma^  appeari, 
though  nothing  was  less  dctcrmmate  thas 
hb  pvospeet,  &ere  was  no  moment  of  his 
life  that  had  ever  ai^ared  so  ddicious  to 
hinu  Sudi  is  always  the  effect,  when  we 
love,  of  the  first  avowal  that  onr  love  b 
returned.  Dreading  to  lose  it,  Tremaine 
became  absolutely  sfraid  to  meet  the  firieod 
whom  he  at  fint  so  resolutely  intended  to 
seek.  He  was  but  a  few  paces  o^  for  Tre. 
niaine  had  seen  him  loitering  within  caO, 
duiing  hb  conference  with  Georgina ;  yet 
his  heart  sank,  when  hb  mind  indined  lum 
to  join  £velyn  in  the  garden.  Lea^ng 
therefore  to  be  alone,  to  bug  himsdf  as  it 
were  in  the  thought  that  he  was  beloved  by 
lier,  whom  alone  of  aU  the  world  he  thought 
worth  lovug,  and  wishing  besides  for  time 


to  examine  tiimself  more  ckwcty  than  Iw 
bad  ever  Tct  done,  in  order  to  we  whether 
he  oooM  hoi  really  in  somede^ce  approach 
the  wiahcs  of  the  adoicd  of  his  bnurt,— he 
fairly  shrank  for  the  noomeni  from  his  pur> 
IKwe,  and  oiderinff  hui  horses  to  follow  him, 
took  the  road  on  foot  to  his  own  park. 

*^  As  he  passed  up  the  avenue  that  led 
from  the  house,  he  could  not  help  turning 
feo  take  a  view  of  what  was  now  so  much 
dearer  than  ever  to  him.  Geoigina^s  cham- 
ber was  in  that  front,  and  at  the  window  at 
that  moment,  reclining  with  her  head  on 
her  hand,  and  showing  the  whitest,  and 
most  graceful  arm  in  the  world>*4ie  beheld 
Geormna  herself. 

*^  Their  auipriae  was  mutuaUy  gr&t  at 
seeing  each  other  again.  Ocorgio«*6  in 
particular  ;  and  he  could  not  help  return- 
mg,  if  only  to  apprise  her  of  hb  intention 
to  pass  an  hour  or  two  at  home,  after  which 
he  would  liave  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
her  again.  She  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand, 
with  the  grace  that  always  so  enchanted 
bim,  and  while  he  lingoed  in  sight,  at 
least  as  long  as  it  was  neoessary,  oHen  did 
be  turn  to  give  and  receive  greetings,  the 
proofs  of  the  mutual  understanding  which 
now  informed  them.'* 

A  great  deal  of  misery  follows  this 
scene ;  but  as  no  novel-reader  can  be 
at  any  great  loss  to  guess  what  the  end 
of  all  this  is,  we  shall  take  leave  to  say 
nothing  of  the  third  volume  of  Tre- 
maine^  except,  indeed,  that  few  novel- 
readers  will  find  in  the  buUc  of  it  what 
they  expect,  and  that  no  one  will  find, 
in  any  port  of  it,  anything  which  he 
will  not  be  greatly  the  better  for  read- 
ing. In  truth,  we  could  not  quote  from 
the  volume  at  allj  unless  we  quoted  to 
a  very  great  extent ;  and  as  to  giving 
any  idea  of  its  contents  without  quo* 
•  Cation,  that  is  quite  impossible. 

[[The  greater  part  consists  of  dia- 
kiCTcs  on  religion  and  scepticism. 
They  are  in  general  ably  and  admira^ 
bly  written,  but  we  think  our  contri- 
butor  quite  right  in  not  meddling  with 
them.  We  i&ould,  however,  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  maUer  of  them  tok^ 
up  in  a  separate  paper. — C.  N.]} 

There  arc  many  episodes  scattered 
all  over  this  novel — some  of  them  se- 
rious, others  humorous.  .  In  the  deli- 
neation of  social  manners  as  they  now 
exist,  we  have  met  with  nothing  better 
than  some  of  the  lighter  sketches :  in- 
deed, one  or  two  scenes  in  the  second 
volume  are  quite  as  good  as  any  in  Say- 
ings and  Doings,  touching  upon  ground 
very  similar,  and  yet  doubly  amusing 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
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trast  which  they  pteseiit  to  the  rmii- 
fi<r  of  the  popular  author  of  that  Work. 

As  usual  in  all  modem  novels,  there 
is  abundance  of  stodc  material.  Att 
the  8ub(«dinate  charaeters  are,  in  ftcC, 
of  thn  cHns, — ^nothing  can  be  more 
trite  than  the  butlers,  valets,  hou^ 
keepers,  retired  spinstets^  Ike.  &c  &c. 
of  Trefbaine.  But  Tremaine  himself, 
£veiyn,  and  Georgina,  are  three  cha- 
racters faurly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
.  novelty.  The  first  and  the  last  of  them 
to  that  of  exquisite  and  original  feli- 
city. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  have  do  doubt 
that  this  work  will  enjoy  a  lasting,  if 
not  a  noisy  popularity,  and  unoues- 
tionably  look  forward  with  high  hope 
and  interest  to  the  ftiture  exertions  of 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  person 
(whoever  that  may  be)  that  has  writ* 
ten  it. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  quia  his  book;  but  seeing 
real  excellence  in  the  general,  we  can- 
not stoop  to  waste  time  upon  particu- 
lar points  of  abenrdity.  We  may, 
however,  just  hint  to  the  author  of 
Tremaine,  that  he  wbo  has  few  inci- 
denta,  is  doubly  bound  to  have  his  in- 
cidents natural— and,  if  possible,  new ; 
— ^md,  to  come  to  lesser  matters,  that 
he  attaches  a  vast  deal  too  much  im- 
portance to  hours  of  dining,  and  other 
matters  of  that  order.  He  says  it  is 
ruin  to  dine  according  to  the  present 
fashion,  at  eight  o'dbck,  and  raves 
about  the  superiority  of  the  "  good  old 
booK  of  three  or  four.''  Did  it  never 
occur  to  tlie  author  of  Tremaine,  that 


^  A  rose 


By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ;" 

and  that  a  pound  of  beef-steaks  or  cut- 
lets, with  all  suitable  appliances,  at 
three  o'dodc,  may  be  called  Euphonue 
gratia,  a  luncheon,  but  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  besoms  of  men  with 
idl  the  substantial  c(»nfort8of  a  dinner? 
Transeani  cetera. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  that  the  author 
of  this  work  owes,  in  the  meanwhile,^ 
one  duty  both  to  himsdf  and  to  the 
public.  He  must  take  some  efiectual 
method  to  convince  the  workl  at  large, 
which  he  cannot  expect  to  find  equally 
candid  and  indulgent  as  wc  thinkhe 
will  allow  us  to  have  shown  our- 
selves, that  he  has  had  no  share  in 
the  vile  and  degraded  quackery  and 
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puffisry  with  which  the  publication  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honoui  no 

Tremaine   has  been   attended^    and  alteniatiTe. 

something  of  which  has  even  found  We  ahall  be  in  no  hurry,  howeVer^ 

means  to  intrude  itself  within  the  to  form  our  final  decision,  for  we  have 

boards  of  the  book.    But  for  this  last  little  doubt  the  fact  will  torn  out  to 

circumstanoe,  we  should  have  thought  be,  that  the  work  has  been  transmitted 

silence  Uie  proper  course ;  but  it,  we  from  a  foreign  country, 
ihmkly  confess,  appears  to  us  to  leave 


THE  TWIN  8IBTEES. 

Fair  as  two  lilies  from  one  stem  which  spring. 

In  vernal  fragrance  sweetlv  blossoming. 

And  liker  far  in  form,  ana  size,  and  hue. 

If  liker  could  be,  the  Twin  Sisters  grew. 

Each  limb,  each  joint,  each  feature  could  compare. 

Exact  in  one  with  what  the  other's  were; 

No  look,  no  gesture,  di£^nce  of  mien. 

Not  e'en  a  speck  distinctive,  could  be  seen ; 

And  like  as  were  their  outward  forms  design'd. 

So  were  th'  internal  workings  of  the  mind ; 

What  could  to  one  delight  or  pain  impart. 

Raised  the  same  feelings  in  the  other's  heart ; 

Now  gay  with  hope,  and  now  with  pity  mild. 

They  wept  together,  and  together  smiled. 

If  Anna  spoke,  'twas  often  uie  exprest 

The  thought  just  forming  in  Mana's  breast ; 

And  if  Maria  hasten'd  to  pursue 

Some  object,  'twas  what  Anna  had  in  view.— 

No  wonder, — ^for  the  same  maternal  pang 

Brought  them  to  being,  and  they  botn  did  hang 

On  the  same  breast,  and  drew  the  nutrient  stream 

From  the  same  fount ;  one  cradle  nestled  them. 

Both  frolick'd  in  gay  childhood's  rapt'rous  years, 

Undamp'd  as  yet  by  life's  maturer  cares ; 

Close  in  each  other  s  baby  arms  entwined. 

With  breast  to  breast,  and  cheek  on  cheek  reclined. 

And  eyes,  which  beam'd  infiuitine  radiance  mild. 

They  seem'd  of  Heav'n,  and,  dierub-like,  they  smiled. 

T<^gether  they  did  roam  the  mead  or  grove. 

Chasing  the  gilded  butterfly,  or  wove. 

Of  heath-flowers  wild,  a  wreath  dieir  brows  to  deck. 

Or  daisy-spotted  garland  for  the  neck. 

And  as  maturer  seasons  o'er  them  came. 
And  stronger  glow'd  within  pure  reason's  flame. 
Together  tney  would  scan  the  mind's  wide  range. 
And  share  of  thought  the  grateful  interchange ; 
Together  Nature's  volume  wide  explore ; 
Together  Nature's  mighty  God  adore. 
The  mountain,  forest,  meadow,  lake,  and  stream, 
Gave  varied  joy.    What  was  the  world  to  them. 
Its  pomp,  its  bustle,  and  its  idle  toil ! 
Soaety  did  their  enjoyments  spoil,— 
They  needed  not  its  aid— a  world  they  were 
Each  to  the  other, — Why  aught  else  prefer  } 

But  oft,  alas !  the  lily,  in  the  spring. 
Even  in  its  prime  of  venial  blossoming. 
Struck  at  tlie  root  by  some  fell  canker's  fiuig, 
Fading,  its  beauteous  head  b^[ins  to  hang— 
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So  fared  it  with  Maria;  the  pure  red^ 
Sof  t-hlended  on  her  cheeky  was  aeen  to  lade ; 
The  tincture  of  her  lip,  of  nlhied  hue^ 
Where  smiles  onee  sat,  now  changed  tosicl4y  hlue ; 
No  longer  fnll  of  life,  no  longer  gay. 
With  rapid  strides  came  premature  deeay  1 
Her  former  haunts  ooold  now  no  longer  please, 
£'e|i  the  soft  ooudi  could  scarce  procnie  iier  ease. 
There  Anna  closely  sat,  and  watch'd  hiv  eye. 
Aught  that  could  soothe  or  aid  her  to  supply ; 
All  day  she  watch'd,  and  when  the  sufiTrer  slept. 
Hung  o'er  her  midnight  couch,  and  silent  wept. 
To  cheer  her  thoughtful  hoaom  Anna  tries — 
**  The  spring  again  returns,  hleak  winter  flies. 
Even  now  the  golden  crocuses  are  seen. 
And  soon  ibe  woodlands  will  resume  their  green ; 
When  you  are  well,  delighted  we  shall  roye 
"The  wood-paths  through,  and  trim  the  bower  we  love." — 
**  Yes,  Anna,  flowers  will  bloom,  and  grove,  and  plain. 
All  dormant  nature  spring  to  life  again  ; 
Grass  clothe  ihe  ground,  and  blossoms  crown  the  tree. 
But  grove  or  plain  will  bloom  in  vain  to  me ! 
It  was  my  hope,  that  as  one  hour  began 
Our  beings,  one  should  measure  out  ufe's  span. 
But  Heaven  forbids ;  to  munnur  would  be  vain ; 
A  few  short  years  shall  make  us  one  again." 

Prophetic  speech !  for  now  life's  fading  flame. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  did  animate  her  frame ; 
Around  she  cast  her  eyes  of  deadly  hue. 
On  sorrowing  friends,  to  bid  a  last  adieu. 
A  parting  look  she  gave — she  could  no-more, 
A  throb--a  long-drawn  sigh— then  all  was  o'er  I 

A  thrilling  pang  of  horrible  despair 
Pierced  Anna's  breast,  and  marr'd  all  feeling  there ; 
Long  o'er  the  lifeless  form  she  silent  stood. 
With  vacant  gaze  the  beauteous  ruin  view'd ; 
Till  her  faint  limbs  no  more  her  weight  could  stay. 
And  all  unconscious  die  is  borne  awav : 
All  strive  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  but  she 
Refused  all  comfort—''  VHiat  is  life  to  me  ?" 
She  cried ;  then  starting,  gazed  with  anxious  eye—* 
''  I  come !  I  come ! — ^hark !  'tis  Maria's  crv — 
Sure  they  won't  place  her  in  the  damp  cold  grave  ? — 
See,  worms  do  med  on  her— O  mercy,  save ! — 
But  yonder's  she — ^how  chang^,  how  wondrous  fair  ! 
And  those  axe  angel-seraphs  with  her  there — 
I  thought  I  ne'er  should  meet  again  with  you. 
Give  me  your  hand — ^now  !  now ! — adieu,  adieu !" 
-«Then  from  her  troubled  frame  forthwith  the  spirit  flew. 

a. 
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BROUGHAM  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PBOJPLS.* 


Ever  Bince  the  days  of  Fox^  oirr 
Whig  and  other  friends  of  the  "  libea* 
ral  system"  have  heen  addressing 
themselves  principally  and  almdst  ex- 
clusively to  the  wwer  orders  They 
have  passed  hy  the  hetter  dasses— the 
ttkicated  people — ^in  sooniy  and  have 
called  upon  the  poor  and  igBorstit^ 
the  uneducated  people'-'^  decide  on  the 
most  intricate  constitutional  qnestions, 
and  the  most  complicated  matters  of 
general  policy.  To  discover  their  rea- 
sons^ we  have  only  to  look  at  what  they 
have  advocated ;  and  to  form  a  proper 
opinion  of  their  conduct^  we  have  only 
to  place  before  us  what  was  done  by 
"  tne  people"  in  the  days  of  Radical- 
ism. The  general  newspaper  and  hus- 
tings appeals^  which  were  so  potent  a 
few  years  sincc^  have  lost  their  power^ 
and  therefore  a  new  system  is  in  course 
of  establishment  This  system  is  far 
more  scientific  and  elaborate  than  the 
old  one^  and  it  will  produce  even 
greater  micchicfs^  if  it  meet  with  no 
molestation. 

Our  men  of  liberality  follow  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  callings ;  they  arc, 
among  other  things,  political  econo- 
mists ;  and  in  thisdiaiactcr  they  have 
contrived  to  separate  the  labourers 
from  their  employers^  and  to  place  the 
latter  in  the  power  of  the  former.  The 
old  opinion  that  the  servant  ought  to 
be  dependent  upou^  and  under  the 
control  of,  the  master,  is  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  to  make  way  for  the  new  and  in- 
faluble  one,  that  the  master  ought  to 
be  dependent  upon,  and  under  the 
control  of,  the  servant.  The  repeal  of 
the  Comlnnation  Laws  was  a  master- 
stroke in  these  sagacious  people.  It 
formed  the  mass  of  the  labourers  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  into  connected  associations, 
and  rendered  them  not  merely  inde- 
pendent, but  the  masters,  of  their  em- 
ployers. While  this  gftmd  first  step 
was  taking,  our  political  economists 
carefully  fiUcd  the  labourers  with  the 
conviction  that  their  employers  were 
their  tyrants  and  natural  enemies ;  and 
of  course  no  sooner  were  the  laws  re- 
pealed, than  the  two  classes  became 


bitter  encmiea^-^the  servants  became 
the  despots  of  the  masters. 

Having  thua  liberated  the  working 
claues  itom  siweillanoe  and  control 
—having  thus  filled  them  with  scorn 
of  dieir  employera^-the  next  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  put  them  under  pro- 
per instruction;  and  therefore  Mr 
Brougham  supplies  a  scheme  for  the 
pmrpose.  It  would  have  been  exceed- 
in^y  impolitic  to  have  given  to  his 
pamphlet  its  proper  name— to  have 
called  it  a  j^an  for  forming  the  labour- 
ing orders  into  a  disaffected  and  ungo- 

the  seductive  title— '<  Practiaa  Obaer- 
vataons  upon  the  Education  of  the 
P^ple."  It  is,  in  respect  of  its  osten- 
siUe  object,  a  very  sorry  performance, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  talcuts 
ofitsau^or.  Looked  at  as  a  scheme, 
it  is  miserably  romantic  and  defective ; 
and  regarded  as  the  liistory  of  an  ex- 
periment, it  withholds  nearly  all  the 
information  that  could  render  it  satis- 
factory. The  pbiioBoplier  and  the 
statesman  would  bd  aslunned  of  it  fiiom 
its  natrow,  paltry,  erroneous,  and  mis- 
chievous opinions ;  and  the  writer  of 
genius  would  disown  it,  from  its  heay^, 
foulty,  and  incorrect  dicti<m.  It  is, 
however,  in  spirit  and  tendency,  what 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
learned  gt^ntleman's  general  oonduct, 
would  look  for ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well 
enough  calculated  for  promoting  its 
real  object. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  as 
friendly  to  the  instnietion  of  the  work- 
ing daases  as  Mr  Brougham  ;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  we  are  modi 
more  so.  We,  however,  differ  finom 
him  on  almost  every  essential  pdnt  of 
the  subject.  We  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  tins  educating  of  the  woridng 
adults  of  a  great  nation  is  a  thing  with- 
outpreoedent^  and  on  which  experience 
throws  no  lig^t,  save  what  is  abund- 
antly discouraging.  We  cannot  be  ig-  ^ 
norant  that  hitherto,  whenever  the 
lower  orders,  of  anv  great  state  lk?ve 
obtained  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
they  have  generally  used  it  to  produce 
national  ruin.  We  cannot  be  ignorant. 
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when  we  look  at  our  factknis^  that  the 
lower  orders  will  be  sumranded  with 
pernicious  as  well  as  beneficial  instruc- 
tors ;  and  when  wo  look  at  human  iia« 
ture,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  they 
will  generally  prefer  the  former.  We 
cannot  be  ignorant^  that  if  in  our  en- 
deavours to  educate  the  working  orders 
we  injure  their  industry  and  morals^ 
and  give  them  tastes  and  habits  dis« 
oordant  with  their  situations  in  life,  we 
do  both  them  and  the  empire  very  grie* 
vous  disservice.  These  are  fkcts  which 
no  "  liberality"  can  impeach,  which 
are  above  controversy ;  they  convince 
us,  that  however  desirable  the  "  eda<« 
cation  of  the  people"  may  be,  it  is  a 
thing  which,  by  mismanagementt  might 
be  rendered  destructive  to  the  nation  ; 
and  therefore  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  oom« 
menced  and  proceeded  m  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  wisdom — that  those 
who  take  the  lead  in  it  ought  to  be  the 
objects  of  very  great  jealousy  and  un- 
remitting watchfulness  to  bofh  the  go- 
vernment and  the  country  at  large. 

Mr  Brougham  is  so  far  from  being 
cognisant  of  these  facts,  that  he  builds 
unoii  the  reverse  throughout  his  pam- 
polet.  He  flounders  along  at  a  furious 
rate,  and  can  see  danger  in  nothing, 
save  the  intermeddling  of  the  govern^ 
ment  and  the  upper  classes.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  is,  notwithstanding,  call- 
ed a  statesman. 

Thinking  as  we  have  stated,  we  in 
the  first  place  hold  it  to  be  inoontro- 
vertihle  toat  all  party-leaders— all  vio- 
lent party-men— 4ul  innovators— all 
teachcn  of  things  that  tend  to  revolu- 
tion—«]1  who  assail,  our  constitution 
and  general  system— should  be  scru- 
pulously pieyented  from  interfering  in 
any  sha^  with  the  "  education  of  the 
people."  We  make  no  exceptions ;  we 
af^ly  this  to  all  parties.  Such  men 
may  be  very  wise  and  able ;  they  may 
contend  for  things  that  are  very  neces- 
any ;  but  still  they  ought,  on  no  ac- 
oonnt,  to  beoome  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  people.  They  would  think  of  no- 
thing but  making  prosdytes ;  to  this 
they  w^uld  make  all  tuition  subser- 
vient; and  instead  of  educating  the 
neople,  they  would  fill  them  with  party 
aelusbn  and  rancour,  and  combine 
them  with  political  faction.  The  opi- 
nions and  schemes  of  these  persons  are 
things  to  ho  judged  of  by  the  educated, 
fnt  not  to  be  taught  to  the  uneducated, 
who  cannot  possibly  decide  whether 
they  be  right  or  wrong. 
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Holding  this  we  say  to  be  incontro- 
vertible^  we  very  naturally  ask.  Who 
and  what  are  those  who  are  modestly 
exalting  themselves  into  the  directors- 
general  of  the  "  education  of  the  peo» 
pie  ?"    One  is  Mr  Brougham,  an  Op- 
position-leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  pc^tical  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review^ u  kwyer ;  and,  with- 
out question,  Uie  most  fanatioU  and 
outrageous  party-man  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Another,  it  seems,  is  a  Mr 
Place,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  West- 
roins|ier  Review.    And  a  third,  it  ap- 
pears, is  Sir  F.  Burdett,  another  Oppo- 
sition-leader in  Parliament,  and,  next 
to  Mr  Brougham,  the  most  fanatical 
and  outrageous  part]r-man  in  these 
realms.  These  are  assisted  by  various 
other  members  of  the  Fox  and  Ben- 
tham  schools.     If  these  men  were 
merely  the  active  opponents  of  the  mi- 
nistry, it  would  positively  disqualify 
them  for  directing  the  education  of  Uie 
people;  they  are  not  only  tiiis,  but 
they  are  likewise  the  active  enemies  of 
a  very  large  portion  of  our  political  and 
social  system.  We  suspect  that  not  half 
of  Mr  Brougham's  creed  is  before  the 
world ;  but,  however,  we  know  sufli- 
dent  of  it  for  our  present  purpose.  On 
aU  great  questions  he  diners  from  the  * 
leading  Whigs,  by j[rashing  his  opinions 
much  farther  into  Liberalism  than  they 
da   In  the  present  session,  he  has  in- 
directly held  up  those  to  derision  who 
dissent  from  the  opinions  of  Thomas 
Pftine ;   and   he  r^^ularlv  supports 
everything  that  the  laberals  call  for. 
We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  party  creerl 
of  die  Westminster  Reviewers ;  and  in 
regard  to  Burdett,  we  need  only  say, 
that  he  is  the  father  of  Radicalism,  and 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments.    These  men  can 
touch  no  earthly  suliject  without  taint-» 
ing  it  with  party  politics ;  they  can  say 
and  do  nothing  without  attempting  to 
make  proselytes ;  thdr  whole  history 
proves  that  they  would  not  bestow  a 
thought  on  the  education  of  the  people, 
if  they  did  not  expect  it  to  enable  them 
to  fill  the  people  with  their  party  opi« 
nions. 

We  of  course  maintain,  that  if  such 
men  as  Messieurs  Brougham,  Bur- 
dett, Place,  and  Co.  be  suffered  to  di- 
rect the  education  of  the  people,  they 
will  pervert  it  into  the  mislesding  and 
deluding  <k  the  people— into  a  national 
curse;  we  maintain  that  such  men 
ought  to  be  driven  by  the  voice  of  the 
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country  from  intermeddling  with*  the 
education  of  the  people,  or  that  duch 
education  ought^  on  no  account,  to  be 
commenced ;  we  maintain,  that  to  be 
flucceittful  and  beneficial,  thia  educa« 
cation  must  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  stand  aloof  from  party—- 
who  have  no  party  interests — and  who 
are  wiUiout  temptation — to  penrert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  evil. 
We  will  now  open  the  pamphlet— 
"  I  b^n  by  assuming,  that  there 
is  no  class  of  the  community  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  labour,  as  not  to 
have  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day, 
At  least,  to  bestow  upon  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
Toiding-— or  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the 
means  of  contributing  something  to- 
wards  purchasing  this  gratification." 
— **  It  18,  no  doubt,  manifest  that  the 
people  themselves  must  be  the  great 
agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of 
their  own  instruction.  Unless  they 
deeply  feel  the  usefulness  of  know- 
ledge, and  resolve  to  make  some  sa- 
crifices for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  this 
grand  oliject  being  attained."— '*  But, 
although  the  people  must  be  the  source 
and  the  instruments  of  their  own  im- 
•  provement,  they  may  be  essentially 
aided  in  their  efforts  to  instruct  theoo- 
selves."^'' Their  difficulties  may  all 
be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads—want  of  money,  and  want  of 
time." 

Thus  speaks  Mr  Brougham,  and 
this  forms  his  ground-work.  He  does 
not  inquire  whether  the  people  have 
generally  a  natural  relish  or  reading 
-*or  whether,  if  they  have  not,  it  be 
possible  to  endow  them  with  such  a  re- 
lish ;  whether  they,  in  general,  possess 
sufficient  capacity  to  understand  and 
turn  to  profit  what  they  may  read— or 
whether  the  bulk  of  them  are  capable 
of  bein^  educated  by  such  means  as 
may  exist,  or  be  created  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  these  matters  he  is  silent* 
This  is,  we  think,  a  radical  defect  in 
his  publication;  in  our  poor  judg- 
ment, a  statesman  and  philosopher 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  pub- 
lishing a  line  on  the  Education  of  the 
People,  without  giving  these  things  a 
very  ample  discussion,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  solid  foundation  for  his  scheme. 
Whatever  may  be  Mr  Brougham's  re- 
putation, he  cannot  satisfy  us  on  a 
sul^ject  like  this  with  assumptions  and 
assertions.    When  the  people  are  to 


be  "  the  great  agents  in  acoomplidb- 
ing  the  work  of  their  own  instroc* 
tion,"  and  when  they  are  to  accom- 
plish this  principally  by  voluntary 
reading,  it  must  be  proved  to  us  that 
they  will  read  and  understand,  before 
we  can  believe  that  they  can  be  rear 
sonably  well  educated. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  poor  are  quite  eaoal 
to  those  of  the  nch  ;  and  it  is  alike 
unquestionable,  that  they  are  not  more 
than  equal.  The  same  variety  in  na- 
tural taste  and  capacity  is  to  m  (bund 
among  the  working  classes  which  is 
to  be  met  with  among  the  upper  ones. 
Now,  how  stands  the  question  with 
men,  in  general,  touching  the  love  of 
reading  ?  Perhaps  one  in  fifhr  shows 
a  decided  passion  for  books  from  his 
childhood — ^perhaps  one  in  twenty  is 
led  to  love  general  reading  by  natural 
bias  and  habit  conjoined — perhaps  one 
in  ten  becomes  a  plodding,  mechani- 
cal, general  reader,  for  Sbe  sake  of 
improvement,  although  he  has  scarce- 
ly any  natural  taste  ror  mding — per- 
haps one  in  three  finds  pleasure  in 
reaiding  books  of  amusement,  but  can- 
not look  into  those  of  a  different  kind 
without  falling  asleep— and  perhaps 
three-fifths  of  the  people  at  hatgR  have 
no  rdisb  of  reading,  and  cannot  *ao- 
quire  ainr,.  so  far,  at  least,  as  repods 
works  of'^general  instructioo. 

A  strong  thirst' for  die  aequintioo 
of  general  knowledge  can  onlv  spring 
from  such  a'share  of  natural  ability 
as  very  few  men  are  endowed  with, 
and  without  this  thirst,  men  will  ne- 
ver read  what  is  necessary  for  diiica- 
tion,  when  their  reading  is  altogelhcr 
a  matter  of  choice.    Tnere  must  be 
the  ability  to  understand,  or  there  will 
not  be  the  will  to  read ;  and  the  maas 
of  books,  putting  aside  those  of  mere 
amusement,  are  above  the  understando 
ing  of  the  mass  of  mankind.    A  i 
a  poor  as  well  as  a  rich  one, 
read  a  great  deal  before  he  can 
prehend  the  style  and  allusiona,  and 
relish  the  thou^ts,  of  our  best  wri- 
ters. In  addition  to  this,  he  must  have 
a  very  strong  memory,  gieat  powcra 
of  perception  and  judgment,  and  vcr^f 
accurate  taste,  or  his  reading  will  ren* 
der  him  but  little  service.  Many  men 
of  great  genius  have  been  unule  to 
fbrce  themselves  into  the  acquisitioii 
of  general,  and  more  eapcoallT  of 
scientific,  knowledge.    The  worldiig 
cUisses  are  compelled  to  devote  at  lent 
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twdve  hours  per  day  to  labour,  and 
they  must  either  not  read  at  all»  or  de* 
vote  those  moments  to  reading  which 
are  thought  to  be  necessary  for  due 
xecreation  and  rest.  Even  if  they 
possessed  the  requisite  powers  of  un» 
derstanding,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that,  with  the  fatigue  of  twelve  or 
iburteett  hours  of  severe  labour  upon 
thenr,  they  would  devote  their  scrans 
of  leisure  to  reading,  if  they  should 
not  either  find  it  to  he  the  roost  plea- 
sant amusement  within  their  reach, 
or  feel  it  to  be  beneficial  to  their  per- 
•onal  profit.  With  regard  to  amuse- 
ment, there  is,  and  for  ever  inll  be, 
the  utmost  difference  of  taste  touch- 
ing it;  to  the  few,  reading  will  be 
the  most  pleasant  amusement ;  to  the 
many,  it  will  be  a  stupifying  toil  not 
to.be  thought  of«  In  respect  of  per- 
sonal profit,  oertsin  of  the  mechanics 
may  be  impelled  by  their  avocations 
to  study  one  or  other  of  the  sciences, 
though  not  to  read  for  general  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  lower  artisans,  and  the 
mass  of  the  labourers,  comprehending 
together  the  chief  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  will  find  nothing  in  books 
connected  widi  their  callings,  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  they 
can  better  their  condition  by  read- 
ing, and  very  few  of  them  will  read 
stall. 

Why  is  Mr  Brougham  a  great  read- 
er? He.  was  bom  with  a  taste  for 
books,  and  the  powers  of  mind  neces- 
sary for  understanding  them.  Instead 
of  naving  to  acquire  his  education 
after  he  began  the  world,  and  after 
his  mem<^  and  other  faculties  were 
blunted  by  bodily  labour,  age,  and 
the  want  of  proper  exercise,  ne  was 
fully  instructed  in  his  youth,  and  he 
could  comprehend  any  book  whatever 
when  he  entered  upon  his  profession. 
His  avocations  have  been  constantly 
of  a  nature  to  stimulate  him  to  pur- 
sue general  knowledge,  and  to  assist 
faim  in  the  pursuit.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
a  reviewer,  a  pamphleteer,  a  party- 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
candidate  lor  the  higher  kind  of  of- 
fice, &C.  &c. ;  and,  in  all  these  cha^ 
racters,  the  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge 18  of  tne  first  importance  in  re- 
gam  to  both. fame  and  profit  His 
Tsrious  occupations  are,  in  reality,  the 
SLcquisition  and  use  of  general  luoow- 
ledge.  When  he  is  not  n»ding,  he  is 
repeating,  reasoning  upon,  or  other- 
4WiBe  employing,  what  he  has  read ; 
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and. rendering  his  fiurther  leading  a 
matter  of  imperious  necessity.  But 
whatever  his  advantages  may  have 
been  in  early  life,  and  whatever  his 
avoeations  may  be,  he  would  not  be  a 
man  of  much  reading  if  he  had  not 
received  from  nature  a  literary  ge- 
nius and  good  abilities.  Now,  what 
is  the  case  with  the  generality  of 
working  men  ?  They  are,  by  nature, 
men  of  no  literary  genius,  and  of  or- 
dinary capacity — ^tbey  are  put  to  call- 
ings which  compel  them  to  devote 
to  labour  almost  every  moment  of 
their  lives  that  is  not  wanted  for  lest, 
before  thev  acquire  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  thdr  native  language  to  be 
able  to  understand  well-written  books. 
Their  avocations  call  for  no  reading- 
rivet  the  mind  on  things  that  are  hos- 
tile to  it — afibrd  no  scope  for  the  em« 
ployment  of  knowledge,  and  are  often 
very  injurious  to  the. memory,  and  the  - 
intellectual  powers  generally ;  and  they 
can  only  find  reading  to  be  a  toil,  while 
they  are  anxious  to  spend  their  little 
leisure  in  amusement.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  if  Hr 
Brougmun  were  not,  and  if  the  gene* 
rality  of  readers  were,  partial  to  read* 
ing. 

What  we  have  said  is  abundantly  ^ 
proved,  not  only  by  other  testimony, 
but  by  Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet  The 
learned  gentleman's  scneme  is  to  form 
the  working  classes  into  **  Book  Chtbs, 
or  Reading  Societies."  This  scheme, 
it  seems,  was  carried  into  effect  in 
Glasgow  about  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
although  it  has  been  so  long  in  operas 
tion  there,  it  appears  that  not  more 
than  one-tenth,  or  one-fifteenth,  of  the 
working  classes  have  associated  toge- 
ther for  purposes  of  reading  and  edu- 
cation. In  Edinburgh,  the  ^hmortion 
is  not  greater.  In  London,  alxmt  a 
thousand  working  men  are  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute ;  that  is, 
pei>haps,  about  one  in  two  hundred. 
In  Liverpool,  the  number  of  working 
readers  seems  to  be  perhaps  one  in 
sixty  or  eighty.  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  m  any  of  the  places  specifi- 
ed by  Mr  Brougham,  more  thim  one 
in  ten  of  the  working  dasses  can  be 
induced  to  read.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  working  man  must  be  a 
member  of  a  reading  society  many 
years  before  he  can  be  said  to  be  edu^ 
cated.  He  can  only,  according  to 
Mr  Brougham  himsett',  devote  six  at 
eight  hours  in*  the  week  to  reading; 
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and  read— not  study,  and  coromit  in 
sttbatanoe  to  memory— but  hastily  read 
between  ten  and  eleven  ▼oinmes  in 
the  year.  Of  course  he  cannot  read  in 
e^t  one  day  in  the  week,  or  twenty- 
six  days  in  tne  year ;  and  with  blunt- 
ed faculties,  and  a  mind  distracted 
with  ^e  cares  of  life,  he  must  be 
from  fourteen  t<»  twenty  years  in  read- 
ing that  which  ff  young  man  of  imii»- 
jured  powess,  and  freefVom  the  anxie- 
ties of  business  and  labour,  will  read 
in  a  single  year.  These  reading  socie- 
tie8>  therefore,  cannot  be  like  schook 
or  tuiiversities,  which'  impart  ednca- 
tton  in  a  few  years.  The  members 
must  belong  to  them  for  life,  or  reap 
▼ery  little  profit  frdm  them,  and  this 
justifies  our  calculations. 

It  is  now  of  importancr  to  know 
what  those  members  of  the  working 
elassea  are  who  form  these  reading  so- 
cieties. Mr  Brougham  does  not  pro- 
fess to  make  any  distinction ;  he  does 
not  say  that  this  portion,  or  the  other, 
ef  the  people  cannot  be  educated ;  he 
asserts,  that  his  scheme  will  ^  edu* 
cate"  the  v^toie  of  the  wcnrkimg  elapses. 
Certain  of  his  eoad^tots,  indeed,  say 
that  it  ii»  oidy  practicable  to  educate 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns ; 
^  and  ihey  thus  doom  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  eternal  ignorance ;  but  here 
they  are  opposed  to  the  worthy  law- 
yer. What  he  says,  however,  touch- 
ing the  country  population,  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  He  speaks  of 
parisn,  cottage,  and  itinerant  libra- 
ries, having  been  established  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  amidst  the  pea- 
santry ;  but  he  gives  no  information 
in  respect  of  the  rank  of  the  readers ; 
and  we,  therefore,  suspect  that  these 
consist  chiefly  of  the  farmers,  the 
amall  gentry,  and  the  tradesmen.  He' 
evidently  cares  not  a  straw — we  shall 
by  and  by  guess  at  his  reasons — for 
the  education  of  the  country  people ; 
and  his  attention  is  principally  direct- 
ed to  that  of  the  people  of  cities  and 
Sowna.  Now,  what  are  the  members 
of  the  city  and  town  reading  socie- 
ties? Almost  exclusively  mechanics. 
The  associations  throughout  are  call- 
ed Mechanics'  Institutions,  or  Mecha- 
nics' and  Apprentices'  Libraries,  or 
Mechanics'  and  Apnientioea'  Libraries 
and  Institutes ;  and  their  very  names, 
therefore,  declare,  that  labourers  are 
▼irtually  excluded,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  It  is  not  said  that 
A  single  labourer  can  be  found  among 
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the  members  of  any  of  them ;  and  thir 
education  which  they  profess  to  g^ve* 
is  nrincipally  surfi  as  can  only  be  use- 
fm  to  the  higher  classes  of  noecfaanics^ 

It  is:  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove, 
that  the  labourers,  and  those  raemberv 
of  low  trades,  who,  as  well  as  the  la- 
bourers>  are  exduded,.  of  London,, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  ami  the  other 
places,  where  these  Mechanies'  Instttu- 
tioRS  have  been  established,  form  the 
vast  overwhelming  msgority  of  the 
workiup;  ckisses.  We  may  say,  thaft 
tiicy  are  in  pi'opordon  to  the  higher 
classes  of  mechanics,  as  three,  four, 
and  five  to  one.  Now  Mr  Brougbant 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  ;  he  must 
know,  that  notwithstanding  his  boasts^ 
no  efil^ctive  provision  has  been  made 
in  any  of  these  placea  for  educating 
the  mass  of  the  working  classes  ;^  he 
must  bo  aware,  tliat,  in  London,  the 
institution  of  which  he  is  a  member 
does  not  number  among  its  '^  stu- 
dents" aaingle  labourer,  notwithstand« 
ing  the  myriads  that  surround  it ;  that 
its  very  name  implies  that  it  is  not 
meant  for  labourers;  and  that  the 
education  which  it  imparts,  is  as  iU 
adapted  as  possible  to  the  needs  and 
comprehension  of  the  labourer.  Mr 
Brougham,  we  aiy,  cannot  possibly  be 
unacquainted  with  this  ;  asd  yet,  in 
this  pamphlet,  which  professes  to  un- 
fold a  plan  for  educating  the  whole  of 
the  worRing  classes,  he  never  mentions 
the  labourers  and  lower  artisans  of 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  places, 
and  he  labours  to  produce  the  belief 
that  these  mechaniof  institutions  are 
educating  all  the  working  classes 

As  Mr  Brougham's  scheme  ef  eda- 
CAtion  thua  practically  leaves  full 
three-fburths  of  the  working  classes  of 
large  places  without  any  education  at 
all,  we  will  now  ascertain  which  needs 
education  the  most — the  quarter  to 
which  it  is  g^ven,  or  the  three  ^Bar- 
ters to  which  it  is  denied*  The  lugher 
classes  of  mechanics,  those  whom  die 
learned  gentleman's  scheme  wOl  er- 
elusivelj9  educate,  axe  almost  wholly 
the  children  of  decent  parents,  who 
have  been  tolerably  well  brou^^t  upb 
The  better  trades  require  a  preminai 
with  an  apprentice,  which  none  but 
parents  who.  have  a  little  money  can 
pay  ;  whether  premium  be,  or  be  not, 
required,  the  parents  have  to  supply 
the  apprentice  with  clothes  and  poe« 
ket-money  daring  his  approitioeuip ; 
and  a  master  will  rarely  take  a  boy  as 
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ftti  apprentiee  wbo  hss  not  reeeivfd 
sudi  mathematical  or  other  instmc^ 
tion  as  his  trade  calls  for.  In  addi« 
tion^  scarcely  any  one  will  take  a  M\, 
stupid  hoy,  as  au  apprentice,  on  any 
terms.  The  mechanics  in  question^ 
therefore,  when  children,  are  reasona- 
bly well  tutored;  they  are  seTenil 
years  at  school ;  and  they  are  selected 
tor  the  goodness  of  their  parts.  When 
they  leave  home,  they  enter  the  lami* 
lies  of  respectable  masters,  who  guard 
their  morals,  and  put  many  means 
into  their  hands  for  acqiuHng  know- 
ledge. When  their  apprenticeship  ex- 
pires, they  obtain  wages,  which  place 
them  quite  above  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing dasses.  We  suppose  that  tlie  me- 
bhanies  who  belong  to  the  London  Ih- 
«titation  have  all  from  eighty  to  two 
iumdred  pounds  per  annum  income ; 
the  mass  of  them,  taking  into  account 
not  only  wages,  but  dress,  and  manner 
of  living,  have  far  better  incomes  than 
the  mass  of  our  officers,  officiating 
€lergymen,derks,&c.&c.  ThegreatcT 
{lart  o^  them,  between  the  ages  of  28 
nnd  40,  become  masters ;  get  into  good 
fioeiety;  and  are  enabled  to  obtain 
books,  and  to  resort  to  anv  sources  of 
Imorwledge  they  please.  Those,  th^e- 
^e,  whom  Mr  Brougham  will  edu- 
cate, are  precisely  those  members  of 
the  working  classes  who  need  his  as- 
sistance the  least,  and  who  would  be 
•intelUgeat  and  good  members  of  so- 
ciety without  him  4ind  his  institutions. 
Let  us  now  look  at  those  whom  the 
learned  gentleman's  scheme  excludes 
•—at  the  labourers  and  low  arthums — 
in  truth,  at  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  These  are  generally  the 
offipring  of  very  poor  and  ignorant, 
-and  often  of  vary  profligate  parents. 
While  children,  they  are  taught  scarce- 
ly anything  at  home,  many  of  them 
are  not  put  to  school  at  all,  and  those 
ykho  are  sent  diither,  are  perhaps  ta- 
ken away  again  as  soon  as  they  can 
stammer  through  the  Reading-made- 
£asy.  They  leave  home  when  Xhey 
are  little  better  than  barbarians,  to  go 
fo  masters,  who  take  small  care  of 
dieir  morals,  and  who  merely  teach 
tiiem  to  labour.  They  have  no  means 
of  getting  into  other  company  than  the 
lowest  and  the  most  ignorant;  and 
they  continiie  through  Hfe  at  the  bot- 
tom of  society.  They  are,  therefore, 
predaely  that  portion  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  the  most  i^orant — 
^vhose  need  of  good  instruction  is  the 
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most  urgent ;  and  who  are  the  roost 
destitute  of  the  capacity  and  means 
necessary  for  instructing  themsdves 
without  assistance. 

Now,  if  Mr  Brougham,  Dr  Birk- 
beck,  and  Co.  be  reall^r  anxious  for  the 
education  of  the  working  classes  gene- 
raHy,  why  do  they  in  London  pass  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  coal-heavers, 
carmen,  dustmen,  bricklayers,  labour- 
ers, porters,  and  servants  and  labourers 
of  au  descriptions,  toilors,  shoemakers, 
&c  &c.  in  -order  to  educate  the  better 
medisnics — men  who,  in  comparison, 
are  educated  already  >  Recommenda- 
tions to  read  cheap  books,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  reading  ^-^ubs,  wiH  no 
more  suffice  for  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Wby  do  «ot  these  gentlemen 
devote  their  time  and  their  money  to 
the  formation  in  different  parts  of  the 
metronolis  of  reading  societies  among 
the  labourers  and  lower  artisans,  as 
well  as  to  the  formation  of  mechaniaT 
institutions  among  the  hij^her  mecha- 
nics ?  Why  "do  they  not  speci^ly  re- 
commend the  formation  of  such  socie- 
ties in  other  large  places,  as  well  as  of 
such  institutions  ?  Why  do  they  give 
only  worthless  advice  to  the  labouren, 
&c.  when  they  give  time  and  money 
to  the  mechanics?  And  why  do  they^ 
in  •effijct  proclaim  to  the  world  diat 
they  are  «lucating  the  working  dasses 
^enerallv  by  their  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, wnen  they  know  that  these  in- 
stitutions are  not  educating  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  leave  the  re^ 
maining  ninety-nine  hundredths  with- 
out taking  any  effirctual  means  for 
educating  them  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  but 
we  can  discover  that  this  education- 
scheme  is  at  present  as  much  a  bubble 
as  any  scheme  that  can  be  found  in 
the  money-market. 

We  will  now  travel  a  little  farther 
into  Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet.  In 
arguing  that  the  money  and  time  of 
the  working  orders  should  be  coono* 
mixed  as  much  as  possible,  be  reoouK 
mends  the  encouragement  of  cheap 
publications.  He  says — 

*^  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  excellent 
and  instructive  speech  upon  porlia-' 
meniary  reform,  delivered  irt  18«, 
stated,  that  an  establishment  was  com- 
menced a  few  years  ago  by  a  number 
of  individuals,  with  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of 
prmting  standard  works  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  and  he  added  that  it  had  been 
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rety  much  chedfied  by  one  of  1iM»i 
'  gets  fir  ike  eufpreuion  of  knowledge^ 
whicb  were  paned  in  1819,  although 
one  of  its  nues  was  not  to  allow  toe 
Tenders  of  its  works  to  sell  any  book 
en  the  political  controrersies  of  the 
day.  The  only  pari  ofihie  plan  whiA 
appears  ai  all  objeciumahie  u  ihe  re» 
siridum  uponpoUiics" — "  Why,  then, 
may  not  every  topic  of  politics,  party 
09  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in 
diean  pubhcations  }"—"  The  abuses 
whioi,  through  time,  have  crept  into 
the  practice  of  the  oongtitutbn-<-the 
errors  committed  in  its  administration, 
Mid  the  improvements  wMeh  a  change 
of  eireumsinnces  require  even  in  its 
principles,  may  most  filly  be  expounded 
in  the  same  manner.  And  if  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  deny  the  existence  of 
such  abuses,  see  no  error  in  the  con* 
duct  of  those  who  administer  the  go- 
vernment, and  regard  all  innovation 
Upon  its  principles  as  pernicious,  thev 
may  mopaffBkie  their  doctrines  througn 
the  like  channel.  Cheap  works  being 
fumisbed,  the  choice  of  them  may  be 
left  to  the  readers." 

For  the  italics  contained  in  this  ez- 
tiact,  we  are  accountable ;  our  readers 
will  divine  our  reasons  for  employing 
*them.. 

Mr  Brougham's  psmnhlet  is  express- 
ly addressed  to  the  working  ckases  and 
thenr  employers;  its  subject  is  that 
•delicate  and  ticklish  one,  the  education 
of  the  neople,  and  sdU  he  here  lauds 
a  speetm  in  favour  of  that  which  was 
io  long  the  stalking-horse  of  revolu- 
tion, am  gives  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  the  enactments  which  the 
depkarable  events  of  1819  rendered  ne- 
cessary, were  '*  acts  for  the  suppression 
of  knowledge."  So  impossible  it  is  for 
party-Mgots  to  touch  any  question 
without  tainting  it  with  partv-politics. 
We  need  not  say  that  his  doing  this 
is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  it  is  not 
necesnry  for  ua  to  hold  it  up  to  the 
4ipgust  of  every  honest  friena  to  the 
education  of  4ie  people. 

We  are  so  far  mm  being  hostile  to 
the  instruction  of  the  wcnrking  classes 
in  general  politics,  that  we  tmnk  it  a 
matter  greatlv  to  bedesired.  We  wish 
ttaok  our  souls,  that  every  man  in  the 
natkm  would  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  working  of  the  con- 
atitntion,  with  the  points  of  difibrence 
between  it  and  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  other  stat^,  and  with  public 
Interests  generally.    Every  scheme  of 
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education  for  adults  which  ahaU  with'^ 
hold  information  on  ihae  tfainss  inSl 
be  highly  defective:  to  prove  this,  we 
need  only  point  to  the  permdons  mia* 
representations  which  are  daily  dealt 
out.to  the  people  respecting  them,  and 
which  can  only  be  rendeied  haimkaa 
by  proper  knoFledgCb  We  woidd^ 
however,  confine  this  instruction  strict- 
ly to  general  politics.  It  should  cod* 
sut  wnolly  of  naked  facts,  of  aoeurato 
description,  of  things  untouched  by, 
and  above  the  reach  of,  controversv. 
It  should  not  comprehend  a  singk 
word  belonging  to  party  ;  it  should  be 
instruction,  and  nothing  elae. 

Our  worthy  lawyer,  however,  inaiata 
that,  to  educate  the  worldng  daaaes, 
they  must  be  made  aoc^uainted  with 
everv  topic  of  party-politica  by  meana 
of  cheap  publications.  He  maintaina 
this  by  the  most  wretched  reasoning 
that  was  ever  employed  in  aid  of  a 
doubtful  profMisition.  Our  refutation 
shall  be  decisive.  What  is  education? 
To  educate  a  man,  we  must  commu- 
nicate to  him  knowledge— we  must 
plaee  before  him  truths,  demonstra- 
tions, things  that  are  not  controverted 
—•we  must  treat  hira  as  a  pupU,  and 
not  as  a  judge.  If  we  fill  bun  with 
errors  and  falsehoods,  we  ddode,  bm 
we  do  not  educate  him.  Now,  what 
are  partv-pdlitics  at  the  best  ?  Oontio- 
vemes,  di^nites  ;«-t^hen  a  matter  loaea 
its  controversial  character,  it  bdoqga 
no  longer  to  party-politioai  Tbey  are 
the  weapcms  with  which  bodies  of  men 
contend  against  each  other  for  peraooal 
bendSt,  and  they  notoriously  compre- 
hend a  vast  portion  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation ana  falsehood  on  those  pomta 
on  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  all  men  should  be  correctly  in- 
formed. Yet,  in  Mr  Brougjham's  judg- 
ment, party-politics,  that  is,  the  ignc^ 
ranoe  and  profligacy,  the  scurrility  and 
untruth,  the  dangerous  schemes  and 
doctrines  of  our  factious  writers,  are  to 
be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  our 
ignorant  working  classes  as  education; 
to  educate  the  working  man,  we  must 
put  into  his  hands  the  writinm  of  sttdi 
people  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Oobbett,  and 
Csrlisle,  *  Bnmgham,  fientham,  and 
Bowring. 

Every  one  knows  that  party-politiea 
are  not  now  what  they  were  formerly. 
They  no  longer  leave  untouched  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  religion — the 
institutions  and  aenenl  principles  of 
the  .country.    Toe  questions  which 
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they  iiue^  ne,  m  amomit^  whether 
thete  ihall  or  ilmll  not  he  altered,  re- 
versed, or  destroyed.  Before  the  lower 
orders  are  in8trueted-*-while  they  are, 
even  acoording  to  theadmiBBion  of  Mr 
Brougham  and  hia  ftienda,  in  the  most 
depImUe  ignorance— thev  axe  to  have 
pBbHcationB  putinto  their  nandawhidi 
will  make  them  f nrioi»  partisans  on 
questions  like  these.  Oar  plooriunen, 
-weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &e.  af- 
ter flni^iing  the  lahotirs  of  the  day, 
are  to  congregate  together  in  the  even- 
ing to  educate  themselves  hv  deciding, 
'  not  merely  upon  puhlic  ahnaes,  and 
the  errors  of  the  ministry,  bnt  upon 
the  changes  necessary  to  he  made  in 
the  principles  of  the  constitudon.  If 
Aese  changes  do  not  mean  revolution, 
they  can  mive  qo  meaning ;  the  con* 
stitution  would  indeed  be  a  miraculous 
thing  if  its  principles  could  be  changed 
witMut  changing  its  shape  and  letter. 
If  Mr  Brougham  be  a  political  autho- 
ri^,  the  term  "  unconstitutional," 
whidi  is  so  eternally  used  by  our  po- 
liticians, ought  to  be  no  more  heard 
0f :  it  is  commonly  employed  to  point 
out  something  that  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  be- 
hold !  these  princii»les  are  themselves 
erroneoas.  If  Mr*  Brougham  be  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher,  those  who 
«regnM8lyignorsnt  of  men  and  things, 
who  are  toe  most  destitute  of  means  of 
information,  who  are  in  the  highest 
degree  ered^ous  and  passionate,  and 
who  oomprAend  the  physical  strength 
of  the  country,  are  most  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  employed  in  taking  to 
piecea  and  le-casdng  the  laws  and 
oonstttation.  The  Inumed  individual 
docs  not  sav  that  these  uneducated  and 
of  course  ignorant  mechanics,  are  to 
bear  both  sides,  oh,  no !  The  existence 
of  the  sbuses,  the  errors,  and  the  ne- 
€essity  for  Uie  changes,  he  assumes  to 
be  free  from  doubt ;  if,  however,  sny 
man,  or  bodyof  men,  denv  it,  they  may 
oppose  to  the  cheap  wotkb  that  assert 
i^  other  cheap  works  containing  their 
denial,,  and  then— what?  "  Cheap 
vrories  being  ^mished,  the  choice  of 
them  may  be  left  to  the  readers."  The 
readers  may  ehoose  between,  but  not 
read  both  ;  they  may  be  made  parti- 
nns,  but  tiiey  must  not  take  measures 
Ibr  ascertaining  the  truth. 

Now,  what  makes  Mr  Brougham, 
cue  of  Uio^most  intolertnt  of  men  to- 
wards thoaa  who  differ  firom  him,  so 
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cscassively  liberal  as  to  permit  hia 
*'  students"  to  choose  between  the  ri« 
val  cheap  works?  He  knows  perfect* 
ly  well  which  side  they  would  take. 
In  party-politics  one  party  mofesses 
to  be  die  ^[dustve  fiiend  of  tae  woric« 
ii^  claaBes ;  it  pretends  to  watdi  o^er 
their  interests,  and  to  fight  their  bat* 
tlea ;  it  is  constantlv  their  sycophant 
and  the  slanderer  of  the  upper  ranks, 
and  it  always  represents  its  opponent 
to  be  their  enemy.  This  omionent, 
though  it  calls  itself  the  friend  of  the 
lower  ordera,  ever  stands  forwsvd  as 
the  defender  of  the  upper  onesb  In 
addition  to  this,  the  sentiments  of  the 
one  side  are  to  more  palatable  to  the 
ignorant  than  those  of  the  other.  Thia 
hasprodueeditsnatntalefibets.  Tory 
publications  have  no  ctrcnlation  what* 
ever  among  the  working  cUisses,  and 
they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
obtain  any.  Mr  Brougham  is  weH 
aware  of.  this;  he  knows  that  the 
lower  orden  have  been  separated  from, 
and  filled  with  party-enmity  towards, 
the  upper  ones ;  and  that  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  they  will  prefer  the  M^ig 
and  Benthamite  cheap  worka  to  the 
Tory  ones,  as  that  the  Whig  will  pre* 
fer  uie  Morning  Chronicle  to  the  Con* 
rier,  or  the  Catholic,  Cobbett's  B^is«>* 
ter  to  John  BulL  If  evidence  of  &is 
were  necessary,  the  pamphlet  fur* 
nishes  it.  Mr  Brougham  says  of 
Hume's  History — **  It  is  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  any  edition  of  this  popular 
work  should  ever  be  published  with* 
out  notes,  to  warn  the  reader  of  the 
author's  partiality  when  moved  by  the 
intereat  of  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  con* 
troveray,  and  his  careless  and  fanciful 
narrative,  when  occupied  with  other 
events."  Now  the  very  man  who  thna 
declares  that  a  sober  historical  work 
of  high  reputation,  a  work  relating  to 
past  times,  not  misrepresentmg  for  in- 
dividual or  party  benefit,  and  only  ex* 
hibiting  a  comparatively  sli^t  tinge 
of  party-colouring,  ought  not  to  drsu* 
late,  even  among  the  educated,  with* 
out  notes  to  warn  the  readen  of  the 
author's  party-bias— die  very  man  who 
does  this,  insists  at  the  ssme  momei^ 
that  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster 
Reviews,  the  Examiner,  &o.  &e.  pub* 
lications  which  dispky  all  the  sJim* 
der,  misrepresentation,  and  idsehood, 
dut  party-spirit  is  capable  of  prodn* 
dug,  which  are  very  often  written  to 
gratify  firivate  aiiimostty,  and  serve 
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penonal  and  party  capidity,  wfaidi 
notorioasly  emanate  from  die  moat 
fmioua,  imacnipiilona^  intereMedy  and 
fanatical  party-men,  which  relate  to 
the  present,  and  which  labour  to  pro- 
duoe  political  changes  of  the  moat 
sweeping  and  dangerous  character- 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
uneducated<— «f  the  working  classes— 
wiUiout  a  single  note  to  warn  the 
readers  of  the  party-feelings  of  their 
authofB.  The  reason  ift-^Hume's  par- 
tr-bias  happena  to  dash  with  that  of 
the  Edinbur^  Beriewers.  It  is  actu- 
ally astonishing,  that  aoy  imaginable 
degree  of  party-fanaticism  could  have 
led  such  a  man  as  Mr  Brougham  into 
an  inconsistency  so  astounding  and 
humiliating  as  this.  Notliing  more 
can  be  iiecessarv  to  prove,  that  if  he 
were  not  confident  that  the  *^  stu- 
doita"  would  rgect  every  Tory  publi- 
cation without  exception,  he  would 
potest  with  all  his  might  against  their 
being  suffered  to  read  a  line  of  party- 
polittcs. 

The  working  classes  are  now  peace- 
able, but  how  long  are  they  to  con- 
tinue so?  Mr  Brougham  says,  in  this 
very  pamphlet,  that  the  mresent  course 
of  things  is  daily  tenaing  to  lower 
Wages  and  profits,  and  place  these 
danes  in  opposition  to  their  employ- 
Moat  people  believe  that  a  crisis 
iproaching.  The  principles  of  free 
e,  and  the  free  circulation  of  trade- 
aecrets,'  machinery,  and  workmen, 
must  neoessarOy  give  the  market  to 
ihoee  who  can  sell  the  cheapest ;  they 
must  necessarily  {nroduce  the  utmost 
degree  of  competition,  and  the  utmost 
d^ee  of  competition  must  necessari- 
ly sink  wages  and  profits,  rents  not 
excepted,  to  the  lowest  point  The 
lowest  of  wages  and  profits  always 
have  been,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  po- 
litical economists  in  the  world,  always 
will  be,  attended  with  pretty  gene- 
ral poverty  and  privation.  Competi- 
tion, poverty,  and  privation,  have  the 
moat  terrible  eflfecta  on  morala.  With- 
in the  oompaaa  of  a  few  years,  the  la- 
bonzing  ordera  have  been  greatly  dis- 
trcawd,  at  one  time  by  the  scarcity  of 
work>  and  at  another  by  the  lownesa 
of  vnupeiy  although  work  could  be  ob- 
lainedL  Now,  if  they  are  formed  into 
reading  80cietie8,and  areto  have  party- 
politioa  aerved  out  to  them  in  pheap 
works,  what  will  they  read  in  the 
luwr  of  diatieas?  Let  the  history  of 
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late  years  amwer  the  question.  Mr 
Brougham,  no  doubc  imagines  that 
his  sdieme  will  fill  their  handa  with 
the  writings  of  his  own  party>  but  be 
is  mistaken*  The  writers  who  will  go 
the  farthest,  always  will  be,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  the  fitvonritea  of  tlie 
multitude;  and  the  "  peopte,"  when 
thev  are  embarked  in  paity-politieB^ 
will  ever  turn  in  contempt  £rom 
Broiu^m  and  Place,  to  read  Cobbett 
and  Carliale.  That  a  man  who  baa 
lived  in  this  country  duriiup  the  laat 
seven  years,  should  argue^  tfiat  to  ofer- 
caU  the  working  classes,,  we  must  put 
into  their  handa  such  cheap  worka  on 
parQr-politica  aa  the}rmay  choose,  is  in* 
compn^ensible-— it  is  so  mndi  so,  that 
it  is  scarcely  posaible  toavoidsunoBting 
him  of  being  the  friend  of  revolution. 
If  party-politics  were  now  what  they 
wto  formerly ;  if  they  did  not  aftct 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  po- 
litical and  social  system  of  the  cooBliy, 
and  merely  rekted  to  the  superiority  of 
ope  system  of  policy,  or  one  Ministry, 
over  another;  still  they  would  be  very 
improper  things  to  enter  into  the  edb- 
catioH  of  the  working  daaaea.  Mr 
Brougham,  we  think,  must  know.  Cram 
personal  experience,  that  they  have  an 
irresKBtible  tendency  to  engender  feuda 
and  animosities— to  array  friend  against 
friend,  and  connexion  against  connex- 
ion—to blind  the  understanding  and 
corrupt  the  heart-^-to  divert  theattea- 
tion  from  wise  and  necessary  pufsnita 
—and  to  exercise  the  moat  i 
influence  over  the  fortunes. 


that  the  working  daaaea  can  onlv  apare 
an  hour  or  two  every  other  day  for 
reading,  and  he  cannot  poaaihfy  be 
ignorant,  that  if  they  acquire  a  taate 
tor  party-politics,  these  will  engross  the 
hour  or  two  to  the  exchudon  of  other 
subjects.  We  need  not  say  how  this 
would  operate  upon  the  '^eaocatioii  of 
the  people." 

Political  economy  baa  hitherto  form- 
ed a  part  of  party-politics,  and  it  doea 
thia  still  to  a  certain  degree.  InitMr 
Brougham  asserts  the  working  dassea 
ought  to  be  instructed — ^we  believe  to 
a  certain  extent  in  political  economy, 
for  it  comprehends  a  number  of  oldi 
atale  truths,  which  were  familiar  to  aU 
men  before  the  name  vraa  ever  heard 
of ;  but  we  say,  that  it  combines  witih 
these  truths  many  falaehooda,  that  it 
joina  to  some  sound  theory  a  great  deal 
that  is  enoneouB,  and  that,  aa  a  whol^ 
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it  will  ruin  this  empire  if  reduced  to 
practioe  by  the  covermneut. 

In  addition,  the  political  economists 
themselves  are  fiercely  at  issue^  touch* 
inff  some  of  its  ladling  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  bring  into  question  a 
▼ety  Isrge  portion  of  our  pohtical  sys« 
tem  ;  tMy  strike  at  some  of  the  main 
pillars  of  British  society  ;  they  seek 
the  destractionof  many  sentiments  and 
regulations,  which  in  our  judgment 
are  essential  for  binding  man  to  man> 
and  dass  to  dass— for  cementing  to- 
gether and  governing  the  community. 
Ihey  are  in  their  nature  democratic 
and  republican,  hostOe  to  aristjipracy 
and  monarohyy  and  th^  are  generally 
taught  by  peofde  who  virtually  confess 
themselves  to  be  republicans.  This  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  a  large 
part  of  political  economy  is  vet  an^r- 
tbing  but  knowledge,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  taught  to  the 
working  dasses.  We  say  nothing 
against  the  tuition  Mr  Brougham  men- 
tions req>ecting  population  and  wages, 
save  that  it  is  useless.  The  nufib  which 
were  lately  bestowed  on  a  lecture  de- 
livwed  at  Leeds,  amused  us  excessive- 
ly* The  worthy  lecturer  gravely  steted 
to  the  working  dasses,  that  when  work 
waa  scarce,  wages  were  bad,'when  it 
was  plentiful  they  were  good,  and  that 
labourers  had  the  best  times  when  there 
were  too  few  rather  than  too  many  in 
number.  This  was  of  course  ddiver- 
ed  in  the  jargon  of  the  economists.  It 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  very  brilliant 
dlsooverv  by  lawyers  and  newspaper- 
editors,  but  we  are  very  sure  that  every 
labourhig  man  in  Yorkshire  was  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  political  eco< 
Domy  existed. 

We  will  now  look  at  what  Mr 
Brougham  recommends  in  addition  to 
partv-politics  and  noHtical  economy, 
lor  the  education  of  the  working  dasses. 
This  is  almost  wholly  scientific  instruc- 
tion. In  truth  this  education  is  ge- 
nerally called  b]r  its  fKends  McieniiHc 
education.  He  is  silent  touching  tne 
books  whidi  sre  read  athis  institutions, 
but  he  informs  us  that  lectures  on  the 
following  topics  have  been  delivered 
at  them :  In  London,  on  Chemistry, 
Geometrv,HydroBtatic8,theapplication 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts,  Astronomy, 
and  the  French  Language :  In  Edin- 
bur|^  on  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Ar- 
chitecture, and  Farriery.  The  Leo- 
tores  delivered  at  other  plades  have 
been  of  a  simikar  character.    This  has 
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no  doubt  a  magnificent  appearance  on 
paper.  An  English  labourer  not  only 
a  statesman,  but  a  chemist,  a  geome- 
trician, an  amateur  in  mechanics,  an 
astronomer,  a  linguist,  and  ive  know 
not  what  beside ! — Mr  Brougham  miut 
be  the  greatest  of  all  conjurors.  We 
are,  however,  cui  bono  men,  and  there-* 
fore  we  must  have  something  more 
than  this  splendid  surface  to  excite  our 
admiration. 

Mr  Brougham,  we  assume,  will  con- 
cede to  us,  that  education  should  be 
to  the  working  dasses  a  thing  of  use 
rather  than  ornament — that  it  is  vb^ 
luaUe  in  proportion  to  its  usefiilness ; 
and  that  in  it  the  useful  ought  to  have 
the  greatest,  and  the  merely  ornament* 
al  the  least,  share  of  attention.  The 
education  of  these  dasses  ought  evi- 
dentlv  to  be  divided  into  two  part^^ 
moral  and  professional.  The  same 
moral  education  will  do  for  all,  but 
the  profttsional  education  must  vary 
in  its  character  to  almost  every  in&- 
vidual.  The  moral  education  must 
precede,  and  form  die  foundation  of 
the  professional.  Morals  form  the 
most  predous  gift  that  can  be  given  to 
the  labouring  man;  whether  we  look 
at  his  own  interest  or  at  that  of  the 
state.  The  working  dasses  must  be 
moral,  or  they  will  not  devote  tiidr 
"  hour  or  two"  of  leisure  to  *'  sden- 
tiflc  education."  We,  however,  here 
mean  the  term  moral  education  to  in- 
dude,  not  only  what  relates  to  morals 
in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  such  parts  of  general  instruction 
as  are  not  sdentific.  The  knowledge 
whldi  implants  good  prindples  of  con- 
duct, which  details  the  feelings,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thinkingf',  of  the  upper 
ranks,  which  dissipates  ignorance,  and 
gives  a  general  acquaintance  with  men 
and  thing»— with  the  worlds  which 
strengthens  die  reasoning  powers,  and 
enlaiges  the  comprdiendon,  and  which 
forms  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
a  sensible,  well-informed,  respectable 
man — ^Thisis  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  working  classes  stand  the  most  in 
need ;  and  it  must  be  given  them,  or 
sdentific  education  will  be  to  them  al- 
most wholly  worthless. 

Mr  Brougham,  however,  neglects 
moral  education  almost  altogether. 
He,  indeed,  speaks  in  favour  of  morals, 
and  says,  that  they  may  be  taught, 
but  he  neither  recommends,  nor  makes 
any  provinon  for  such  tuition.  Very 
many  of  his  institutions  exclude  re- 
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ligioiif  books  altogether ;  and  what  be 
18  principally  anxious  Jiboat  is,  in- 
struction in  the  physical  8ctences*-in 
other  words^  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanical callings  of  life. 

Thisisacapitalenor.  Mr  Brougham 
and  the  world  call  our  ploughmen  and 
mechanics  ignorant.  Why?  Although 
they  perhaps  do  not  know  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  speak  in  the  most  bar« 
barous  dialect^  display  the  most  un« 
oouth  mannersy  and  have  never  been 
at  school,  college,  or  mechanics'  insti- 
tution, they  are  still,  to  a  certain  ex« 
tent,  men  of  education  and  science.  If 
they  have  not  been  taught  at  these 
places,  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
fidd  and  the  work-shop.  The  plough- 
man, notwithstanding  the  savage  fi- 
gure which  he  cuts  in  the  eyes  of  the 
townsman,  and  although  he  is  thought 
to  be  little  better  than  a  brute,  is,  in 
reality,  a  person  of  very  considerable 
skill,  and  knowledge.  In  his  calling 
there  ia  but  little  division  of  labour; 
he  must  be  able  to  ^ugb,  sow,  mow^ 
stack,  &C. ;  he  must  know  the  difl^« 
ent  qualities  of  soil,  and  the  diflferent 
modes  of  cropping;  he  must  be  a 
judge  of  grain  and  cattle ;  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  .management  of 
all  kinds  of  live-stock.  If  all  which 
the  ploughman  knows  were  printed, 
it  would  astonish  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  at  his  ignorance ;  it 
would  comprehend  no  contemptible 
portion  of  several  arts  and  sciences,  and 
It  wirald  even  display  knowled^  of 
which  Mr  Brougham  nimself  is  igno- 
rant. From  the  division  of  labour, 
the  mechanic  knows  far  less  than  the 
ploughman ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  is 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in 
realltv  knowledge  and  sdenoe. 

Wny,  then,  are  the  ploughmen  and 
mechanics  called  ignorant?  Because 
they  have  not  drawn  their  knowledge 
from  schoolmasters  and  professors^- 
because  they  know  little  of  books — 
because  their  manners  and  habits  are 
difikrent  from  those  of  the  people  who 
call  themselves  so—because  they  po»- 
•ess  little  of  what  is  called  general 
knowledge.  In  reality,  a  man  who  is 
a  lawyer,  a  chemist,  an  astronomer,  or 
a  mathematician,  and  nothing  else,  is 
as  ignorant  as  they  are.  He  is  skilled 
in  one  kind  of  knowledge,  they  in  an- 
other :  their  knowledge  has  perhaps 
required  as  much  time  and  capacity 
for  its  acquisition  as  his,  and  p^haps 
it  is  quite  as  usefbl  as  his.  to  society. 
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Unfortunately,  what  he  knowsis  com- 
prehended in  the  term  education,  bat 
what  they  know  ia  not  Very  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of 
men  are,  in  truth,  most  isnonuit  and 
incapable  men,  in  eveiytiiing  save  a 
singk  department  of  learning  and 
science.  A  sailor  seems  to  landsmen 
to  be  the  most  ignorant,  uncouth,  and 
idiotic,  of  human  beings,  and  yet  be 
possesses  a  respectable  ahare  of  what 
IS  knowledge  and  sdenoe.  The  ha^jtt 
is  not  all  on  one  side.  The  ignoranee 
and  incapadty  of  the  u]pper  cbases  are 
a  standing  topic  of  derision  with  the 
lowepones.  Iistxict  justice  were  done 
—if  every  man  in  the  atate  had  credit 

S'  ^en  him  for  the  extent  and  value  of 
e  knowledge  that  he  poiiKiisf»j  the 
most  ignorant  part  of  the  people  wocdd 
not  be  found  among  those  whom  Mr 
Brougham  seeks  to  educate. 

Now  the  learned  gentleman  seeks  to 
educate  the  working  dafMs,  nrines* 
pally  in  those  matters  in  which  they 
have  been  educated  already.  He  may 
carry  this  education  a  little  ftrtfaer  in 
respect  of  theory,  but  we  fear  not  in 
respect  of  practical  benefit.  Everr 
mechanical,chemical,andotherbtaneQ 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  of  use  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  life,  is  already 
tought  them  by  better  teachers  than 
he  can  supply.  We  will  ever  back  the 
master  and  the  workahop'  against  the 
lecturer  and  the  medianics  inaiitn* 
tion,  for  communicating  piacticai 
knowledge.  In  his  system  he  has  dis- 
covered that  which  the  whole  woiid 
has  hitherto  dedared  could  never  be 
discovered,  viz.  a  Boyal  road  to  i 
Thus,  in  teaching  the  working  < 
geometry — '*  enough  will  be  a 
plished  if  thqr  arc  made  to  perodve 
the  nature  of^  mNinetrical  investiga- 
tion, and  learn  the  leading  ptepertus 
offi^nre."  We  need  not  adc  the  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  geometry,  what 
kind  of  a  geometrician  that  labourii^ 
man  would  make  who  should  be  thus 
taught.  Every  boy  recdves  a  much 
greater  diare  of  inatraction  in  geome- 
try than  this,  even  at  aviUa^e  scfaoel, 
who  is  intended  for  a  calling  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neces- 
sary. Algebra,  mechanics,  &e.  &c. 
are  all  to  be  taught  in  the  same  expe- 
ditious manner  ;  they  are  to  be  tangnt, 
too,  by  books,  and  with  little  or  noud 
from  schoolmsaters. 

What  will  those  who  are  acquaint* 
ed  with  these  dry  andabstmae  r^ 
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— »fdio  know  how  mntb  tine  and  lir- 
tflUecl  i»  MMMaffy  Iqp  niMtariiig  tlMsi 
et«n  whenr  Mswied  b]^  yoiithfol  heolf 
tiei>  an-  pncunbuTMicd  mind,  and  » 
go«d  twaar  -and  ^ho  are aiTare  UmI 
a  jBcm  saaalteri&f^  of  llieiii  ia  almoal ' 
whoUy  vaelaaa  «i^  regard  to  their  ap- 
pHoatum,  say  to  thia  ?  Thejr  will  call 
It  itiiaoraMe  quackery*  It  la  aearcely 
pomble  to  make  the  mass  of  men  maa» 
tcife  of  avilhnieiic  afler  they  naaa 
twenty  or  twenty  five ;  and  the  aault 
iriio  can  cfniy  devote  an  hour  or  two 
ettrj  other  day  to  reading,  who  can 
hareiy  read  eight  or  ten  volumea  a* 
year,  and  who  ia  at  the  aame  time 
dabbling  in  yarioua  kinda  of  reading, 
and  variona  arta  and  acienoea,  will  be 
about  aa  good  a  geometrician  or  alge> 
bniat  nfttr»  aa  before,  receiving  Mr 
JBnmgham'a  education. 

Bnt  the  learned  gentleman'a  grand 
engiaea  of  education,  are  lecturea. 
To  thoae  who  are  already  well  instruct- 
ed  in  an  art  or  a  science,  a  lecture  on 
it  ia  of  great  service*  It  is  a  detail  of 
what  1ms  been  already  comprehended^ 
nod  it  vecaUa  it  to,  or  imprints  it  more 
doaply  on,  the  meroorv.  But  lecturea 
astt  almoat  wkwlly  useless  for  teaching 
Working  men,  for  the  first  time,  the 
acta  and  sciences.  To  auch  men,  a 
laine  part  of  the  language,  from  the 
tedauical  tenns^  must  beincomprehen- 
ttUe,  and  this  and  the  nature  of  the 
a«l\|eft  rendera  it  imposaible  for  it  to 
be  remembered.  Where  is  the  me- 
mory which  will  retain  any  portion 
wottti  mentioning  of  n  coarse  of  lec- 
aorea  on  a  strange  subject,  for  three 
suntha  after  itadeliverv?  Even  when 
It  lecture  bears  upon  toe  calling  of  a 
nflcfaanio,  he  will  derive  no  great  be* 
iK^r-ftom  it ;  it  will  bear  upon  the 
dioory  lather  than  the  practice  of  his 
calhng,  therefore  it  wiU  supply  little 
«r  nming  that  can  be  kept  in  the 
■lemory  by  daily  use.  But  those 
arfiaae  callings  are  not  at  all,  or  very 
iiidi^aetly>  connected  with  it,  will  for- 
get the  whole  a  week  after  hearing  it. 
jBrcvy  educated  man  knowa,  that  not 
enly  full  tuition,  but  the  freqiient  use 
tfratudy  of  any  branch  of  knowledge. 


ia tiiaeMialfat  kecpii^  ir in  the m^ 
mory ;  and  diet  the  masaof  labauiera 
may  hear  a  course  of  lectttrM  oft  any 
art  or  soienoe  every  year  of  their  Uvest 
and  atiU  be  unioqnainted  with  it. 

When  it  ia-i^membered  that  a  niie- 
cha&ic  muat  have  a  very  considerable 
ahare  of  previoua  instruction  in  an  art 
or  a  8oience>  and  either  a  strong  per- 
aonal  inteieat  in  it,  arising  ftom  1^ 
oeeupation,  or  a  dedded  natural  pre- 
dilection for  it,  to  relish  and  i»ofit  by 
lectures  upon  it,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lecturea  which  have  been  delivei^ 
at  the  difiereut  Mechanics'  Inatitutiona 
muat  have  been  perfectly  w<urthless  to  , 
the  OTerwhehningmass  of  tbomecha- 
nica  in  regard  to  uaeful  and  lasting 
instruetion.  Wh^  it  ia  xemanbered 
how  much  patient  study  is  necessary 
fbr  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  any  single  art  or  science,  and  how 
little  leisure  the  mechanics  have  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr  Brougham's  momentary  tui- 
tion, imperfect  treatises,  and  superfi- 
cial lecturei^  will  do  scarcely  anything 
towards  giving  the  mechanics  a  scien- 
tific education.  Aa  to  the  labourers 
and  lower  artisans,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  intentionally  passed  by  ;  not  a  sin- 
gle lecture  is  given  that  ianotevidently 
above  their  comprehension  and  foreign 
to  their  needs. 

The  letfned  gentl^nan,  notwith- 
atanding,  in  substance  aaseita,  that,  by 
hii  acheme,  the  working  classea,  not 
the  higher  mechanics  only,  but  the  la- 
bourers and  lower  artizanr  ar  well, 
will  be,  not  merely  "  half-informed," 
but  "  well  educated,  and  even  wdl 
versed  in  the  most  elevated  sciences" ! 
This  is  the  age  of  ouacks,  and  really 
this  outstrips  Dr  Eaciy.  If  any  farther 
refutation  be  necessary,  Mr  Brougham 
himself  shall  fumiah  it.  He  saya  that' 
the  higher  classes,  to  deserve  '^  being- 
called  the  betters"  of  the  lower  onea, 
must  now  ''  devote  themaelvea  more  to 
the  pursuit  of  aolid  and  refined  learn- 
ing; the  present  public  aeminadea 
must  be  enhrgeA;  and  some  of  the 
greater  citiea  of  the  kingdom,  eapecial- 
ly  the  metropolis,*  must  not  be  left 


*  A  scheme  has  been  put  forth  for  forming  a  University  in  London,  against  which 
we  trust  every  friend  to  his  country,  and  tlie  sound  and  proper  education  of  his  coan- 
trymeo,  will  array  himself.  If  new  Universities  be  wanted,  let  them  be  formed,  but 
let  them  be  formed  in  places  remote  from  the  din  and  frenzy  of  party-politics.  In 
tills  political  country,  the  students  of  a  London  University  would  be  eternally  assail- 
ed by  the  seductions  of  party-prints  and  party-Ieadera ;  they  would  be  comparatively 
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detftitate  of  the  vegular  means  within 
themBelves  of  Bcienttfic  education.'' 
Now  the  higher  clasaeB,  if  they  cannot 
he  accommodated  at  the  pabuc  semi- 
nariea^  or  kdc  the  fonda  for  entering 
them^  still  possesa  infinitely  better 
means  of  acquiring  education  than  the 
lower  ones,  notwithttandinff  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  and  other  contri- 
vances of  Messrs  Brougham  and  Co. 
They  receive  a  far  better  elementary 
education,  possess  far  more  leisure, 
ha? e  at  their  command  far  better  li- 
braries, can  obtain  the  best  books  of 
instruction,  and  the  most  able  teachers, 
and  mix  in  the  most  intelligent  socio- 
ty,  which  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  education.  When  this 
is  the  case,  why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
existing  public  seminaries  to  be  enlar- 
ged, and  new  ones  to  be  formed,  to 
prevent  the  higher  orders  fh>m  being 
surpassed  in  learning  by  the  lower 
ones  ?  If  the  working  cusses  can  be 
thus  miraculously  educated  by  reading 

.  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day,  skim- 
ming over  eight  or  ten  volumes  per 
annum,  and  hearing  an  occasional 
course  of  lectures,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  higher  classes  can  only  be 
educated  by  the  old,  long,  laborious, 
and  costly  mode  of  education  ?    Are 

,  the  former  blessed  with  a  prodigiously 
greater  share  of  intellect  than  the  lat- 
ter? No!  Then  here  is  Mr  Brougham 
himself  demolishing,  according  to  his 
wonted  custom,  his  own  pamphlet 


Div. 


Now  those  parts  of  edacalknwhidi 
the  woridng  dasses  in  general  need 
the  most,  and  which  are  the  fintliest 
from  their  reach,  he  virtually  rcjectSi 
We  say  virtually  rmcts,  because,  al- 
though he  speaks  of  general  rea^u^, 
he  lays  his  whole  stress  upon  party 
politics,  political  economy,  ana  the 
arts  and  sciences.  These  are  to  be 
taught  the  first ;  these  are  to  be  taught 
whatever  may  remain  untai^ht.  No 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  scarcely 
any  are  recommended  which  illustrate 
human  nature,  the  diflferences  between 
man  and  man,  and  nation  and  nation, 
the  principles  of  society,  the  duties  of 
individuals  and  communities,  See,  See., 
although  sudi  lectures  would  come 
home  to  the  breasts  of  all,  would  bear 
powerfully  on  the  interests  of  all, 
would  tend  greatly  to  enlarge  the  un- 
derstanding and  produce  good  con- 
duct, and  would  m  substance  be  &r 
more  capable  of  comprehension  and 
retention  than  scientific  ones.  If  die 
labouring  orders  are  to  become  even 
smatterers  only  in  ''the  most  elevated 
sciences,"  they  must  devote  to  these 
their  hour  or  two  every  other  day  for 
their  whole  lives ;  they  must  not  look 
at  any  other  knowledge ;  the  days  of 
mirades  have  ceased,  and  they  must 
dther  acquire  onljr  a  very  little  of  ad- 
enoe,  or  no  other  instruction  at  alL 

Now  comes  the  ctii  brnto.  If  the 
working  dasses  were  wdl  versed  in 
party-politics,  political  economy,  and 


free  from  discipline,  and  they  would  always  be  among  the  most  violent  in  politieal 
convulsions.  At  present  the  sons  of  all  the  better  classes—of  middling  and  wealthy 
commoners,  tradesmen  and  merchants,  as  well  as  of  coontiy  gentlemen  of  good 
blood,  and  Peers,  are  educated  promiscuously  and  harmoniously  together  at  our  Vm} 
versities.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  this.  If  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities be  more  Wbiggish  than  the  other,  this  forms  a  dirision  of  party  only,  and 
not  of  class.  But  a  London  University  would  be  scorned  by  the  Aristocracy;  >t 
would  belong  wholly  to  the  democracy ,  and  it  would,  particularly  if  Brongbam  and 
Co.  had  any  share  in  its  formation,  be  the  rival  of  the  others  in  politics  and  religion 
too.  Barty-enmtty  towards  the  aristocracy,  and  the  worst  principles  in  reelect  of 
both  politics  and  rd^on,  would  assuredly  pervade  it.  We  are  very  certain,  th^t  the 
eduoatioD-mongers  of  the  day  would  never  dream  of  a  London  University  if  they  did 
not  mean  it  to  be  a  political  engine;  in  truth,  the  Poet  who  has  put  forth  the  plan, 
states  that  it  ought  to  teadi  "liberal  opinions."  In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
ciisting  Universities,  could  no  regulations  be  formed  for  reducing  it  ?  When  we  see 
that  the  London  students  are  to  be  boarded  at  home,  and  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
Co  the  gaming,  beantiful  women,  costly  entertainments,  &c.  of  the  metropolis,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  a  London  University  would  in  the  upshot  be  not  less  expensive 
than  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Besides,  every  father— even  the  decent  coud« 
try  farmer— wishes  his  son  to  be  educated  from  home  if  possible.  This  is  desinUe 
on  the  score  of  due  control,  the  eradication  of  injurious  prejudices  and  habits,  the 
acquisition  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  that  of  family  har- 
mony. 
It'  the  Aristocracy  be  blind  to  the  object  of  the  education-men,  woe  to  it ! 
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the '  moil  derated  eeteeee,  where 
would  be  tliebeneflt?  Thetwofonner 
,weBld  only  encroach  on  their  time  to 
do  the  meet  gneyoos  iiyiines  to  them- 

-  aelvea  and  their  country.  He  is  the 
best  and  the  wisest  politician  who 
kemhimidfapartfiwn  party-potiticsy 

.  «Ba  who  acts^  not  upon  the  romantic 
Uieories  of  men  of  the  closet^  but  upon 
experieace  and  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct relations  and  drcnmstances  of 
every  subject  that  comes  before  him. 
The  higher  dasses  can  manage  public 
affiiirs  much  more  beneficially  without 
than  with  the- lower  ones.  What 
would  the  latter  gsin  if  eren  they 
could  become  wdH  versed  in  the  most 
Novated  sdenoes?  To  the  mass  fortv- 
aine  fiftieths  of  their  knowledge  would 
never  leave  them  the  least  benefit  of 
any  kind ;  and  it  would  encroach  on 
their  time,  iigure  their  industry,  and 
difl^^ust  them  with  their  avocations. 
Without  the  moral  education  of  which 
we  have  spoken^  die  education  that 
Mr  Brongmim  recommends,  would  be 
upon  the  whole  useless,  and  very  often 
far  worse  than  useless^  while  it  would 
in  itself,  and  without  diat  of  the  learn- 
ed  gentleman,  be^iig^ly  beneficial. 

tee  of  the  means  recommended  by 
Mr  Brougham,  is  of  so  pernicious  a 
character  that  we  miut  not  pass  it 
withoutreprdiension.  Hesajrs,  '*  There 
are  many  occupations  in  whidtk  a  num- 
ber of  persons  work  in  the  same  room ; 
sad  unless  there  be  something  noisy 
in  the  work,  one  may  always  read  while 
the  others  are  employed.  If  there  are 
twenty-four  men  together,  this  ar- 
rangement would  only  requireeach  man 
to  woric  one  extra  day  in  four  weeks, 
mippottng  the  reading  to  go  on  the 
whine  day,  which  it  would  not ;  but  a 
boy  or  a  girl  might  be  engaged  to  per- 
form the  task,  at  an  expense  so  trining 
juinot  to  be  felt" 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a  mas- 
ter in  the  kingdom  who  would  suffer 
his  workmen  to  do  this ;  if,  however, 
there  be  such  a  one,  we  are  sure  that 
hissufoing  it  would  speedily  bring 
him  into  the  Gazette.  A  workmen  to 
do  bis  work  well,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
it,  must  devote  to  it,  not  only  his 
hands,  but  his  whole  attention.  If 
his  ears  and  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  book,  instead  of  earning  his  wages, 
he  would  be  a  nuisance.  A  master 
finds  It  imperiooslv  necessary  both  to 
keep  everything  from  his  men  that 
might  divert  their  attention  firam  thoir 
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work;  and  to  use  sthnulants  to  get  this 
work  properly  performed.  If  popular 
education  is  thus  to  be  made  the  pa- 
rent of  idleness  and  bad  workmanship, 
it  will  soon  be  left  without  ftioids. 

We  proceed  to  a  most  important  part' 
of  Mr  Brougham's  scheme.  He  states, 
**  In  forming  these  institutions,  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  to  make  the  ex- 
penses be  mamly  defrajed  by  the  me- 
chanics themselves ;  it  is  anouier  prin- 
ciple, in  my  opinion,  equally  esttutial, 
that  they  should  lutve  the  principal 
share  in  the  management" — "  I  have 
said  that  the  independence  of  tibese  un- 
dertakings, as  well  as  their  suceess,  is 
to  be  considered.  I  really  diould  be 
difl^KMied  to  view  anv  advantage  in 
point  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  bodv 
of  the  people,  assomewhat  e(||uivocai, 
or  at  leastas  much  alloyed  with  evO, 
if  purchased  by  the  increase  of  theur 
dependence  upon  their  superiors."  In 
conformity  with  this,  he  recommends 
that  the  committee  of  management 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  whole  of  the 
"  students,"  and  shall  consist  of  at 
least  two^thirds  woridngmen.  He  thus 
gives  the  decision  on  every  matter 
wholly  to  the  working  classes.  We  say 
nothins  against  the  **  fundamental 
princi^e,  but  the  '*  principle  of  inde- 
pendence" deserves  the  utmoet  repro* 
nation. 

The  chief  duty  which  the  commit- 
tees of  management  have  to  perform, 
is  to  select  the  books  and  the  lectu- 
rers. Well,  the  mass  of  the  mechanics 
are  grossly  ignorant ;  they  are  assem- 
bled togeth^  to  be  educated;  they 
know  nothing  of  bodes,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  lecturers ;  very  bad  political  and 
rdigioua  opinions  notoriondy  prevail 
among  them  to  an  alarming  extent; 
every  one  knows  that  a  profusion  of 
most  pernicious  nnblications  would  in- 
cessantly court  their  attention ;  party- 
politics  are  to  form  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  yet  they  are  to  have  the 
choice  of  their  reading.  The  commit- 
tee is  to  be  voted  for  by  the  whole,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  well- 
educated,  respectable  man,  to  be  cho- 
sen a  member ;  and,  at  the  best,  such 
men  can  never  form  more  than  the 
contemptible  minority.  If,  therefeve, 
themedianics  think  good  to  choose  the 
most  useless  and  pemidoua  works— 
if  they  ^nk  proper  to  have  the  wri- 
tings of  Bentham,  CarUle,  Paine,  Cob- 
bett,  &C.,  nothing  is  to  exist  to  pre- 
vent them.  LetanyonetecaU-tomind 
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wlttt  die  woildBg  eUaaes  vead  •  few 
yem  ngo ;  let  him  aseertain  what  diev 
now  read ;  let  him  flguxe  to  himaeu 
what  they  will  aasmvdl  y  read  i  n  times 
of  diatEeflS ;  and  then  ne  will  know 
what  opinion  to  form  on  diia  matter. 
If  the  upper  daaaes  will  give  their 
time  and  money  to  eatabliah  reading 
societieB  like  theae,  they  will  richly  de- 
serve aU  the  calamities  which  it  will 
surely  bring  upon  them. 

Mr  Brou^^ara  asserts,  that  noerils 
have  arisen  from  this  plan  in  London 
and.Giacgow,  where  it  has  been  tried, 
in  regard  to  London,  the  one*thiid  of 
the  committee,  not  meehanics,  is  com- 
posed  of  himself,  Dr  Bixkbeck,  &c. ; 
of  men,  who,  from  their  reputation, 
rank,  or  loans  to  the  institotioii^  have 
the  managementas  exdusiyely  in  their 
hands,  as  though  they  constituted  tlie 
whole  committee.  They  are  men,  too, 
who,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  would 
not  admit  any  books  whaterer.  But  in 
no  other  place  would  the  educated  mem- 
bers of  toe  committee  obtain  any  such 
inftuenoe.  In  regard  to  Glasgow,  he 
gives  nodiing  but  his  assertion.  He 
states  that  no  books  are  excluded,  save 
those  on  theology.    Now  we  remem- 

*  ber,  ithat  five  years  ago,  the  woridng 
claaaes  of  Glasgow  were  in  a  state  m 

•  open  rebellion  ;  they  were  among  the 
worst-principled  men  in  the  nation, 

.  although  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
had  existed  among  them  twenty  years. 
In  the  last  twelve  months,  they  have 

,  proved  themselves  to  be  as  low  as  any 
other  part  of  the  population,  in  regard 
to  cotresA  kjiowledge  and  prindpics. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  is  to  be 
ascribed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  faulty 
regulatious  of  the  Instjytution,  but  it 
certainly  proves,  that  the  Institution 
has  had  bo  effect  whatever  in  giving 
education  to  the  woiking  classes  as  a 
whole.  The  Mechanics  Institutions, 
which  are  now  forming,  roust  yield 
better  fruits  than  the  Glasgow  one  has 
done,  or  they  will  be,  at  toe  best,  per- 
fectly worthless,  touching  the  great 

.  rad  of  education. 

That  a  power  should  be  vested  in  a 
oertaiui  number  of  the  masters,  and 
other  members  of  the  better  classes,  to 
exclude  all  injproper  piUiIicatioiis  from 
the  Institutions,  is  unquestionable ; 
and  that  such  a  power  would  conduce 

.  neatly  to  tke  beneftt  of  the  mediantes 
thcmacives,  and  would  interfere  in  bo 
4^gree  with  tbeur  just  independenoe, 
is  alike  unqucftionsMe.  To  form  the 
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Kple  Into  bodies  for  pw uoiea  <f  fwa* 
,  and  to  giv«  dim  the  exdortve 
power  of  selecting  diefr  books,  when 
'  It  is  known  tiiat  Cher  «re  g^uady  igno- 
rant—that  their  pmiciplet  are,  to  a 
mat  extent,  v«ry  questioHable  and 
raat  the  press  oonstantly  teems,  more 
or  less,  with  seditioos  and  infldd  piri>- 
licationa— with  publioaUonaatrivingto 
array  the  lower  classes  against  the  up- 
per ones,  and  to  disaolve  aoleiety,  woud 
be,  in  fiict,  to  prepare  die  moat  eflieient 
sdieme  of  national  rain  diat  haa  ever 
vet  been  deviaed^  proBAe  aa  latter  tiaca 
nave  been  in  audi  achemea.  Thataueh 
a  scheme  should  have  been  put  feith 
by  a  senator,  by  one  who  is  called  a 
atateaman,  and  who  aspiiwio  beoome 
one  of  the  leading  rulers  of  Aia  na- 
tion—and that  it  shoidd  be  applauded 
by  a  portion  of  die  upper  rann,  shows, 
alas !  that  education  la  moot  de^osm* 
bly  needed  in  odier  quarters  than 
among  the  vrorking  cbases. 

Consid^ng  the  otrfect  of  this  pam- 
phlet, and  die  character  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  e^eeially  addressed,  a  spi- 
rit pervades  it  of  the  most  R^wehenai- 
Ue  descriptiott.     The  ptfty-Huiatic 
peeps  forth  in  almost  every  pa0e.  The 
author  asanmes  the  mask  of  die  ple- 
beian,  scatters  around   him   sneers 
against  the  upper  ordera,  oovers  diem 
with  jealousy,  and  does  quite  safll- 
dent  to  convince  the  labouring  ones 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  UateniBd  to, 
or  trusted,  it  is,  indeed,  sesredy  poa- 
sible  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  beliaf. 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
pamphlet  is,  to  divide,  «id  sow  dis- 
cord between  servant  and  master — the 
lower  ranks  and  the  higher  ones.    In 
one  part  Mr  Bronj^ra  makea  a  fierce 
attack  upon  almost  every  description 
of  charitable  insdtutiona,  and  calls 
upon  their  supporters    to   sibandon 
them,  and  give  their  money  to  hia 
reading  and  debating  dubs.    His^ap 
will,  we  truat,  be  scorned  as  it  de- 
serves. Tliese  shallow  visionaries,  who 
call  themselves  political  eoononasta, 
thus  eternally  laoour  to  harden  the 
heart,  deatroy  sympathy  between  man 
and  man,  and  eruan  tnt  apirit  of  be- 
nevolenoe,  charity,  and  gencsusity, 
which  fbrms  so  glorious  and  faenefieui 
a  part  of  the  Engliah  character.  This 
character,  which  has  so  long  fixnred 
so  prond  and  rasplendent  an  example 
to  the  nat  of  the  worid,  ia  to  be  bent* 
en  down  into  a  vile  and  atilikinsoona* 
pound  of  party-palitica  and  the  Im  oC 
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fiaudandsKHijr*] 
ami  we  know  Ha  truth  from 
obaertatioD,  th/it  tha  mam  of 
ehaifBM  ogwoat  charilabla  inatUntioiiay 
mad  aaore  eapecially  agamat  the  woor- 
Ttie  £i^;UahiMUi»  how- 


kwa^  aa  £yaa. 

ever,  ia  a  crfeatnte  of  iium<m,  and  al« 
dmgh  they  may  be  aole  to  give  him 
ike  hMit  4tt  a  monater^  thej  will  not 
be  able  to  ^ve  him  one  of  marUe.  In 
anothar  yart,  the  learned  lawyer  in- 
tvoduoca  iome  wrctahcd  and  hamwyed 
atnff  rflipecting  tynmta,  bigota,  into- . 
leranoa^  and  auperatition*  Ko  cue  but 
the  bi9>tted  and  intolerant  dave  of 
party  would  have  ever  dreamt  of  nsing 
It  in  an  addran  to  the  woridngdamea 
and  their  employers  on  edacation. 

Upon  the  whole^  the  aummary  of 
Mr  Brougham'a  aeheme  ia  aa  foUowi : 

It  makea  no  eflfectiial  nrotiaion  tbr 
the  edneation  of  the  ▼iUaa»  popola- 
tion,  and  its  author  evidently  neoa  no 
aolicttude  for  anch  edneation. 

It  roakea»  in  eS^t,  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  education  of  the  la- 
bourers and  lower arUaans  of  citiea  and 
towns,  and  it  only  suppUes  edneation 
to  tbe  higher  of  the  medianios — ^to 
that  part  oi  the  working  olasscs  which 
haa  tne  leaat  need  of  it. 

When  all  tbe  inatitationa  are  form- 
ed which  it  is  odculated  to  iana,  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fonit.een  thou- 
aaod  members  will  bdong  to  them  in 
all  Great  Britain.  These  must  belong 
to  them  for  life  to  be  imperfectly  edu- 
eated,  and,  of  covrse,  the  maas  of  the 
working  clasaea  mnst  atill  be  without 
edacation. 

The  education  whidi  it  will  give  to 
the  contemptible  few  will  be  confined . 
aknoat  extlnaivcly  to  party*.politics, 
political  eooootny,  and  the  arte  and 
sciences.  If  they  devote  every  moment 
of  their  leUure  to  these  for  li£e,  they . 
will  become  only  imperfectly  aeqoaint- 
ed  with  them,  conaequentiy  they  will- 
have  no  time  to  bcatow  on  the  acqvi- 
aition  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 

A  laige  portion  of  thia  education 
will  assnrealy  be  highly  iiguriona  to 
the  mechanics^  and  the  remainder  will 
aa  aasnredly  be  utterly  useless  to  the 
vaat  maaa  of  them.  They  vrill  saareelv 
stequire  any  of  that  knowledge  whicn 
cb»yneed  the  moat,  and  whidi  would 
yieia  them  great  benefita.  It  does  not 
SMipear  that  the.  working  dassea  of. 
Glasgow,  aa  a  whole,  poavsa  more  sai- 
entiflc  knowledge,  after  twenty-five 


than  thina  of  other  pla- 
appear  that  fihaaatre 
acme  of  the  aooat  ig« 
wnatiAriMpledoftheBn- 
tishpBople. 

Tne  aohama^  aeeoiding  to  seaaon 
and  expericBoe,  ia  ealenlatad  to  take 
the  working  dassea  finom  thecnkkmoe 
of  their  aupertora,  and  pboe  tlism  wn« 
dar  that  of  literary  taatora ;  to  give 
a  atimnlaa  to  ditee  abomiaable  puW- 
eaftiona  which  have  ao  long  abounded, 
and  All  the  handa  of  the  meehaniea 
with  then;  to  make  thcaa  medianica 
the  coeruptera  and  petty  demagognea 
of  tile  working. cnrdera  genetmlly;  to 
dissolve  the  bonds  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  crsate  insubordinatiott, 
and  ibnent  thoaa  animoaitiea  which 
vnfortunatdy  prevail  so  much  ahtady 
betwesn  servantaand  maateia;  to  give 
to  times  of  nationd  trouble  and  dis- 
tress the  moat  tenible  oonaeqtiences ; 
to  ii\jure  industry,  good  workmanship, 
and  motels ;  to  make  the  mechanics, 
who,  m  a  great  extent,  hdd  in  thdr 
handa  the  deetive  lTanchise,in  dmest 
all  open  pboea  save  counties,  the  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind  of  faction ;  and  to 
bring  the  moat  grievous  evils  upon  the 
working  classes  themselves,  as  wdl  aa 
upon  their  anperiors. 

The  seheme,  from  its  perfect  indif- 
ference to  the  education  of  all  the  la- 
bourers save  those  who  possess,  or  are 
likdy  topoasess,  politicd  influence,and 
from  the  bitter  party-epirit  which  per- 
vadei  it,  haa  manifestly  been  got  up 
for  party-purposea  prindpally. 

Such  ia  Mr  Broug^bam's  senerae  for 
the  education  of  the  working  chMaes. 
We  will  now  suggest  some  of  tbe  dte- 
rationa  and  additions  which  are  impe- 
rioudy  neeesssry  for  rendering  it  wor- 
thy ot  the  leaat  countenance. 

In  thefirst  place,  exdude,  aa  we  have 
already  said,  all  leading  partv-men,  no 
matter  whether  T^y,  Whig,  Bur- 
dettite,  er  Benthamite,  from  all  ahare 
in  the  formation  and  management  of 
the  reading  sodeties.  &ich  men 
should  be  sufiered  todoHothing  what- 
ever beyond  subseribtng  their  money. 
Education  is  not  a  party-matter ;  it 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  party,  and  it 
osnnot  be  touched  by  party^leadera 
without  ceadng  to  be  education  — 
without  being  tranafbrmed  into  a 
nationd  plague.  Of  course.  Messieurs 
firoufdiam,  Burdett,  Phioe,  &c.  and 
cnren  tne  Manpiia  of  I«nadovmej  must 
be  dismissed. 
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Mr  BRragham  tndnuiles  that  thii 
{wmphlet  fomit  a  portion  of  a  larger 
work  which  he  is  {nepaiing  on  Sduca- 
tloo.  If  this  work  exhibits  as  much 
erring  theory,  imperfect  detail,  ftlla^ 
^doas  assumption,  bad  party-smrit, 
liemidous  doctrine,  unpnilotopnical 
reasoning,  and  nnstatesmanlike  policy, 
•as  the  portion  before  us  exhibits,  we 
will  tell  him  that  U  will  neither  add  to 
Jbis  reputation,  nor  benefit  his  country. 

In  the  second  place,  take  effectual 
measures  for  educating  the  working 
clauses  generally — ^the  Xabourers,  &c 
as  well  as  die  mechanics.  The  pub- 
lication of  cheap  works,  and  recom- 
mendations to  form  thanselves  into 
reading  societies,  will  not  suffice  for 
4he  labourers.  Their  betters  must  be 
•as  active  in  forming  societies  among 
them,  as  in  forming  mechanic  insti« 
tutions  among  the  mecbanice. 

In  the  third  pbuse,  adapt  the  edu- 
cation to  the  needs  and  occupation  of 
the  indiriduaL  As  the  working  or- 
ders hare  already  received  a  sufficiency 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  education 
for  the  exercise  of  Iheir  respective 
caUinga,  begin  with  the  moral  educa- 
tion—^th  that  of  which  they  are 
nearly  destitute,  and  which  will  yield 
them  the  greatest  benefits.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  make  theur  reading  at  the 
commencement  blend  as  much  amuse- 
ment as  possible  with  its  instruction. 
General  History,  Biography,  Poetry, 
selections  from  die  Essayists,  the  de- 
scriptive parts  of  Astronomv*  Geogra- 
phy, Natural  History— «li  works  of 
instruction  that  form  interesting  nar- 
rative, or  curious  description,  uiould 
have  the  preference.  We  think  that 
even  to  those  who  move  in  good  so- 
,  dety,  novels  vidd  much  more  than 
amusement;  but  we  know  that  to 
thoae  who  are  confined  to  the  lowest 
sodetv,  novels  are  most  instructive. 
They  have  a  foscination  which  no  other 
boolu  possess ;  they  give  a  taste  for 
reading  when  all  o£er  hooka  iail ; 
the  V  make  the  bod  reader  a  good  one, 
enable  him  to  understand  ^od  oom- 
positaon,  purify  his  taste,  implant  good 
feelings,  fire  the  ambition,  and  con- 
vey &r  more  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples, manners,  regulations,  habits,and 
chancter  of  good  society,  than  any 
books  whatever.  The  mass  of  die 
lower  orders  are  bad  readers,  and  un- 
derstand very  imperfectly  the  lan- 
guage of  books,  and  we  would  put  no- 
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vufah— of  ooorae  good  novdii— into  tiidr 
hands,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  readiiig,  to 
enable  them  to  read. well,  and  to  un- 
deratand  books  of  more  imfSortanoe. 
Our  readers  will  understand  what 
books  we  would  recommend  when  we 
say  that  they  should  be  such  as  are 
necessary  for  rendering  men  intdli- 
gent,  wdi-prindpled,  moral,  and  re- 


We  think  it  to  be  quite  fs  neeeo- 
sary  fiv  the  fomale  nart  of  the  lower 
ordlera  tobe  educateaas  themale  por* 
tk>n.  Hie  female  is  a  most  impoitant 
agent  in  every  dass  of  society,  but 
more  especially  in  the  humble  ones. 
Female  modestv  and  virtue  form  one 
of  the  main  pillars  a£  morals,  and  one 
of  the  diief  sources  of  human  happi- 
ness. The  wife  of  the  poor  man  naa, 
not  only  his  pnce  and  the  diief  ma- 
nagement of  nis  income,  but  the  care 
and  instruction  of  his  children  in  her 
hands :  and  the  interests  of  these  diil- 
dren  alone  render  it  essential  that  die 
should  be  cqiable  of  imparting  to  them 
good  moral  and  religious  prindplesy 
and  good  habits  and  manners,  botn  by 
tuition  and  example.  The  love  of 
reading  is,  we  thmk,  more  general 
among  women  than  men.  As  mudi 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  sup- 
plv  the  one  sex  witii  books,  ss  the 
other.  The  wife  would  very  often 
read  when  the  husband  would  not; 
she  would  read  to  him,  or  communi- 
cate the  substance  of  what  die  read  in 
oonversatioh,  and  he  would  thus  le- 
odve  mudi  instruction  which  he  co«dd 
acquire  bv  no  other  means. 

In  the  tourth  place,  when  the  work- 
ing classes  have  recdved  due  moial 
instruction,  then  and  not  before  give 
them  such  additional  meehanied  and 
sdentifie  instruction  aa  they  may  need. 
Do  away  with  the  diowy  lectnivs 
which  are  worthless  to  the  mass  of 
them,  and  instead,  dass  the ''  sta* 
dents,"  and  let  eadi  dass  have  a  pro- 
per tutor.  Let  those  to  whom  che- 
mistrv  u  useful,  have  a  diemicd  tu- 
tor, tnose  to  whom  medianica  is  us^- 
ftil,  have  a  tutor  in  medumies,  those 
to  whom  geometry  is  useful,  have  a 
tutor  in  geometry,  and  so  on ;  but  let 
every  dass  be  restricted  ftom  dabbliii^ 
in  various  arts  and  sdenees,  snd  eon* 
fine  it  to  that  me  in  whodi  it  needs 
instruction.  Leetures  may  be  giiwii 
on  Mord  Hiikwopby>  Pditicd  Philo* 
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■oph  J,  Agtranouy,  &&  bat  ooly  on 
sttchial^ecta  as  aze  intereitiiiginiiear* 
ly  an  equal  degree  to  alL 
-  In  the  fifth  pkoe»  let  the  i^xrkiiig 
men  mfaecribey  Itt  them  vole  for  the 
oommittee^  let  them  even  eonstitnte 
twoohudd  of  the  committee,  hat  by 
all  means,  let  a  power  be  Tested  in 
proper  hands  to  keep  from  them  all 
improper  books.  Without  this,  popa« 
lar  eaacatioa  will  only  be  a  public 
curse.  If  an  impartial  newspaper  can 
be  found,  let  it  be  taken,  bnt  ezdude 
all  the  dieap  party  publications  that 
Mr  Brougham  recommends. 

Generally  qpeaking,  these  things 
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be  kq>t  eooalaatly  in  right,  and 
to  them  edueation,  m  erery  point, 
most  be  made  snbsenien»— die  pro- 
teetian  and  promotion  of  industry, 
subordination,  and  harmony,  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks— «nd 
the  inculcation  of  sound  and  beneficial 
principles  of  general  condnct. 

After  an,  kl  no  one  brieve  the 
predictions  of  Mr  Bron^nm  and  his 
uiends,  or  be  too  ssnguine  ss  to  tiie 
results.  General  information  requires 
as  much  intellect,  leisure,  and  toU,  for 
its  acquisition,  as  it  ever  did ;  and  ho- 
nature  remains  undianged. 


FEBS  TBABX* 


Wb  who  look,  not  at  men,  but  at  - 

Clnciples  and  institutions,  and  who 
▼e  a  mortal  disUke  to  sweeping  al- 
terations in  either,  may  be  pardoned 
if  we  examine  the  change  which  our 
commercial  system  is  undergoing,  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  laudations  which 
are  heaped  upon  it  from  all  quarters. 
We  should  not  care  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  any  observations,  but  we  see 
that  it  is  made  the  source  of  much 
delation,  and  that  attempts  are  ma- 
ing  to  render  it  the  lever  for  again 
hwling  the  agriculturists  into  ruin. 

Perhaps  at  no  former  period  did  this 
great  empire  possess  so  abundant  a 
riiare  of  ptosperitv  as  at  present.  Every 
interest  18  flourisning.  Themanufao- 
torer  is  glutted  with  orders,  the  mer- 
chant is  loaded  with  business,  tiie 
ship-owner  is  making  large  profits, 
the  ahop  of  the  trad^unan  is  full  of 
cnstomers,  the  fanner  is  beginning 
to  thrive,  and  the  labourer,  generally 
speaking,  is  fully  employed  at  good 
wi^es.  That  man  has  not  a  drop  of 
British  blood  in  his  bosom,  who  can 
contemplate  this  without  the  throb  of 
joy ;  and  who  can  witness  attempts  to 
tamper  with  it,  to  make  it  the  subject 
o£  experiment,  to  cut,  twist,  dicndint, 
andduorganise  it  in  order  to  saddle  it 
with  untested  theories,  without  dis- 
like and  apprehension.  We  are  a 
strange  people ;  the  only  thinp  tiiat 
we  seem  to  nave  a  deadly  aversion  to, 
are  content  and  ei\]oyment 

In  the  reduction  of  duties,  not  pro- 
tecting ones,  and  to  the  abolition  of 
all  formalities  and  restrictions,  not  ne- 
cessary for  protection,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly as  friendly  as  any  man  in  the 


kingdom.  We  ofibr  Ministers  the 
warmest  praise  fbr  what  they  have 
done  in  tiiese  matters.  Duties  of  re- 
venue never  formed  any  part  of  what 
is  cslled  the  restrictive  system,  and 
they  were  never  considered  by  any 
one,  save  perhaps  a  few  overgrown 
traders,  whom  tiiey  rendered  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  mooopoUsts,  as  anything 
but  neeesssry  evils.  It  ought  not  to 
be  needfhl  for  us  to  say  this,  but  tiiia 
reduction  and  abolition — ^things  whldi 
were  always  as  palatable  to  the  friends 
of  the  restrictive  system  as  to  other 
people— are  trumpetted  fortii  as  por- 
tions of  a  new  system,  directiy  the  re- 
verse in  all  points  of  the  old  one. 
This  we  think  does  much  mischief. 
It  confounds  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  perfectiy  distinct ;  it  pre- 
vents the  country  at  large  from  per- 
ceiving where  the  new  system  begins 
and  ends,  and  it  leads  the  mass  of  men 
to  believe  that,  because  the  part  of 
what  is  done  which  they  understand, 
is  clearly  wise  and  necessary,  the  part 
which  they  do  not  understand,  is  equal- 
ly so. 

The  restrictive  system,  as  it  has 
lately  existed,  may  be  thus  given  in 
the  words  of  Adam  Smith. 

'*  Restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  such  foreign  goods  for  home-con- 
sumption, as  could  be  produced  at 
home,  fhnn  whatever  country  they 
were  imported." 

**  These  difibrent  restraints  consist- 
edsometimesin  high  duties,  and  some- 
times in  absolute  prohibitions." 

The  new  system,  altiiough  it  differs 
greatly  from  that  which  Smith  recom- 
mended, and  although  it  departs  in  a 
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maoh  MttdliT  dtfttne  froB  di#  old  MM 
thm  many  people  imigiif,  profriiPi 
to  give  fbedon  t»  tMde»  lo  adait  all 
ISmign  goodiiy  aad  lopkee  <be  fonigii 
pipodttoer,  att  thiun  ooDflidered,  on  a 
U$d  with  ihe£BguahoBeinthe£og«> 
lUiBwket. 

The  old  sjfatem  «p  to  the  pNseiit 
tuact  WM  uwajB  sapportcd  by  all 
praetkal  meOj  by  all  Hinistera^  by  all 
whose  intereata  it  peculiarly  affbcted — 
by  all  who  wiahed  to  promote  the 
tnde  aQd  proaperky  of  the  ooantcy. 
Under  it:  the  ooimtry  roae  to  an  aix 
preoedsnted  he^dit  cif  wealth,  greats 
neaa,  and  gran£mr.  It  is  yet  tup- 
porled  by  all  practical  men,  for  every 
mteceat  aets  its  face  against  the  new 
one,  when  it  is  threatened  to  be  placed 
under  it.  Now  this  system  may  most 
oertainly  lutve  been  a  Mm  one,  but  if 
it  have,  it  is  the  moat  aatonisfcing  and 
incomprehensible  thing  in  the  world, 
that  it  should  have  seemed  to  be  the 
most  wise  and  beneficial  one  for  cen- 
turies to  all  experienced  and  able 
men — to  all  who  had  a  mighty  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  reversaL  Active, 
enterprizing,  calculating  men  are  not 
generally  atone-blind  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod to  their  own  profit.  It  may  have 
been  a  pernicious  ene»  and  the  coun- 
try msy  nave  risen  to  its  present  state, 
as  it  is  said,  in  ^ite  of  it,  but  if  this 
be  correct*  it  is  amazing  that  the  coun- 
try hsa  been  able  to  struggle  through 
ao  many  appalling  difficumes  to  such 
greatness.  It  may  have  been  injuri- 
ous to  trade,  but  if  it  have,  it  is  won- 
derful that  our  traders  have  to  be  ac- 
tually forced  from  it,  into  one  of  be- 
nefit and  riches.  This  we  own,  be- 
wilders us,  the  more  especiallv  as  we 
hate  paradox,  as  we  think  that  tlie 
right  wiU  generally  appear  to  be  the 
sidht,  and  as  we  believe  that  the  wrong 
VQul  always  be  proved  to  be  the  wrong, 
by  a  much  shorter  period  of  experi- 
ment than  several  ages.  If  this  sys- 
tem h^  led  to  the  loss-or  great  ii\|ury 
of  our  trade,  we  should  have  known 
how  to  deal  with  it ;  but  when  we 
glance  at  the  proroerity  of  trade^  wa 
are  really  at  a  Ipss  now  to  decide.  The 
jpkes  and  laughter,  therefore,  which 
were  lately  b^towed  upon  it  in  Par- 
U«BMat,  me  us  little  pleasure.  We 
though  t  that  some  who  j  pked,  and  many 
wholauj^icd,  had  never  proved  them- 
selves to  oe  much  wiser  toau  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  that  as  it  had  so  long 


boHi  aaited  miA  the  hatata  and  af- 
feelioai  of  the  eoantry,  it  wrig^t,  if 
unworthy  to  live^  ha^  been  put  to 
deadi  wilh  due  deoe&ey  and  aolsmiii- 
ty.  We  believed  that  aa  it  ww  the 
ofibpnng  of  thoae  mho  bequeathed  to 
ua  the  moat  magnifieent  mhentanoe 
that  nation  ever  poaiossfd,  and  aa  it 
had  produced  no  great  munber  of  ir.» 
remediable  calamitica,  it  might  have 
been  oensigned  to  the  tomb,  without 
any'deriaion  being  cast  on  the  felly 
and  ianorance  of  its  parents. 

It  naa  kmg  been  a  dreadfully  pua- 
zling  problem  to  the  poKticai  eeono- 
mist*,  how  to  make  two  tiationa  that 
produce  almost  exactly  the  same  ooro- 
pnpilitjft^  trade  with.  each.  othfT'  or. 
to  make  the  matter  more  intelligible, 
how  to  make  two  farmers  buy  and 
conaume  each  other's  com.  They  have 
had  no  trouble  with  states  that  pio* 
duce  dissimilar  articles— the  fanner 
and  the  wooUen-manufacturer,  or  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  ate  alwaya 
ready  enough  to  bu^  and  sell  with 
each  other.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
that  the  matter  presents  no  difficul- 
ties. Smith,  who  was  a  man  of  sense, 
depth,  and  honesty,  and  who  could 
not  sit  down  to  write  gross  abaurdi- 
ties,  handles  it  in  the  only  way  in 
which  we  apprehend  it  can  be  hand- 
led successfully.  Headviaesthat  thars 
shall  be  no  prohibitions,  that  there 
ahall  be  no  protecting  duties  beymid 
what  may  be  suflSdent  to  tax  the  fo- 
reign producer  of  an  artt^e  equally 
with  the  home  producer  of  it;  and 
that  as  these  countries  will  produce 
various  articles,  each  ought  to  discon- 
tinue the  production  of  such  aa  the 
other  can  produce  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light, 
two  farmers  both  produce  whea^. 
beans,  barley  and  oats ;  but  the  oaa 
can  produce  wheat  and  beans,  and  die 
other  barley  and  oats,  dieaper  than 
the  other.  The  wheat  and  bean  man, 
therefore,  is  to  discontinue  the  growth 
of  bsrley  and  oats^  and  the  baruy  and 
oat  man  thai  of  wheat  and  beaas^and 
then  they  can  tcade  together.  So  we 
can  manufiicture  wool  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  another  nation,  and  the  otner 
nation  can  manufacture  ailkat  a  cheap- 
er rate  than  ourselves ;  we,,  therefore, 
are  to  abandon  the  mannfarture  of 
silk,  and  the.  other  nation  that  of 
wool.  This  scheme  is  intdligible  and 
practiesble,  but  it  cettainly  did  not 
10 
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require  the  aldll  of  n  conjur<Nr  to  de- 
vise it- 
Two  great  oly'ectB  with  Smith  were 
the  deatruction  of  monopolies,  and  the 
estahlisbment  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
general  cheapness.  Now,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  if  this  scheme  were  gene- 
rally carried  into  effect,  it  would  place 
almost  everything  under  a  dose  and 
gigantic  monopolar,  and  keep  prices 
nearly  at  the  maximum.  Instead  of 
producing  and  protecting  competition. 
It  would  destroy  iu  If  it  were  to  be 
established  at  this  moment, what  would 
be  the  conseouenoe  ?  We  should  ruin 
and  root  up  tne  chief  manufactures  of 
most  other  countries.  For  a  moment, 
while  we  were  doing  this,  there  would 
be  competition  and  cheap  selling ;  and 
then,  baring  a  prodigious  market  be- 
fore us,  and  no  competitor,  we  should 
demand  monopoly  prices.  If  this  should 
produce  attempts  to  re-establish  the 
ruined  manufactures  abroad,  our  ma- 
nufacturers would  lower  their  prices, 
destroy  their  infant  rivals,  ana  then 
again  charge  in  a  way  becoming  mo- 
nopolists. It  is  notoriously  among  the 
tactics  of  traders  to  seU  at  a  prodigious 
loss,  to  ruin  their  rivals,  if  they  see  a 
poesibiUtv  of  doing  it ;  and  in  this  case 
they  mignt  accomplish  it,  and  still  get 
a  profit.  So,  if  the  corn-market  were 
thrown  open,the  foreign  growers  would 
at  once  ruin  the  English  ones :  this 
would  make  bread  dieap  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  render  it  past  buying. 
If  high  prices  caused  the  English  fann- 
ers agam  to  cultivate,  they  would  be 
again  ruined. 

To  prevent  monopoly  among  indi- 
viduals, there  must  be  a  number  of 
producers  of  the  same  article;  tliey 
must  be  placed  on  an  equality  ;  they 
must  be  able  to  bring  their  article  to 
market  at  the  same  price;  and  they 
must  produce  what  will  fully  equal  the 
demand.  If  one  can  imderaeU  all  the 
rest,  he  ruins  them ;  he  then  produces 
leas  than  they  dl  produced  united; 
lie  keeps  the  supply  short,  and  he  char- 
get  what  he  pleases.  If  his  neighbours 
see  that  he  makes  enormous  profits 
when  he  has  the  market  to  himself, 
still  no  one  will  dare  to  commence 
against  him,  if  he  p<Msess  the  ability 
to  undersell,  from  being  able  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  than  any  one  beside.  It 
is  so  with  nations.  Now,  almost  every 
nation  has  certain  articles  which  it 
can  sell  cheaper  than  all  other  nations, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  fallacy  to  suppose* 
Vol.  XVII. 


that  if  all  other  nations  were  to  aban- 
don the  production  of  these  articles, 
and  were  to  make  this  one  the  sole 
producer,  the  monopolist  of  them,  fhey 
would  be  enabled  to  get  them  tihe 
cheaper.  If  wc  give  a  mono])olv  to  our 
own  manufacturers,  we  may  nave  to 
pay  more  for  an  article  than  another 
country  would  charge ;  and  yet  it  is 
pretty  certain,  that,  if  we  gave  the 
monopoly  to  that  country,  we  should 
have  to  pay  still  more  than  we  pay  at 
present. 

If  we  give  a  monopoly  to  our  own 
traders,  we  give  it  to  a  multitude  of 
rival  individuals,  who  enter  into  ac- 
tive competition,  and  who  keep  the 
market  abundantly  supplied ;  but  if 
we  give  it  to  a  nation,  tnere  is  compa- 
ratively no  competition,  and  the  ae« 
mand  can  scarc^y  be  satisfied.  If  we 
can  undersell  the  continental  produ- 
cers of  cotton  goods,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  continent  would  be 
more  cheaply  supplied  with  suchgoods, 
if  resigned  wholly  to  our  manufiictu- 
rers. 

If  this  scheme  had  been  constantly 
acted  upon,  we,  from  other  nations 
having  got  the  start  of  us,  should  hard- 
ly have  had  any  manufactures.  No- 
thing but  the  restrictive  system  could 
have  planted  and  brought  them  to  ma- 
turity among  us.  We  snould  have  had 
little  to  export  save  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  we  should  have  had  little  com- 
merce ;  and  we  shouldhavebeen  among 
the  least  of  the  nations,  not  in  one 
thing,  but  in  everything. 

We  therefore  can  see  no  weight  In 
the  argument,  that,  in  granting  a  mo- 
nopoly to  our  manufacturers,  we  ne- 
ceauuily  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  we  otherwise  should,  and  divert 
labour  and  capital  f^om  the  most  pro* 
fitable  mode  of  employment  Even 
admitting  that  a  nation  could  import 
^rtain  articles  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  it  can  manufacture  them  at,  still 
it  may  be  most  wise  in  that  nation  to 
continue  the  manufacture.  It  may  be 
most  wise  in  an  individual  to  sink  a 
large  sum  annually  for  a  term,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  great  return  afterwards. 
Many  men  pay  a  large  part  of  their 
incomes,  for  their  whole  lives,  to  In- 
surance Companies,  to  secure  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  their  children ;  and  this 
is  not  thought  folly.  A  land-proprietor 
sometimes  takes  land  which  leaves  him 
a  certain  rent,  expends  an  enormous 
capital  in  planting  it,  and  then  has  it 
iC 
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on  his  hands  for  many  years  before  it 
will  produce  a  shilling,  and  yet  this 
is,  perhaps^  the  most  profitable  mode 
that  he  coidd  adopt.  For  many  years 
aflter  this  nation  began  to  manufac- 
ture, the  people  had  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  manufactures  than 
they  could  have  imported  them  at,  and 
yet  who  will  say  that  the  money,  thus 
sacrificed,  has  not  been  returned  pound 
for  farthing.  In  regard  to  drawing  la- 
hour  and  capital  from  the  most  profi- 
table mode  of  employment,  that  may 
be  for  a  time  the  most  unprofitable 
mode,  which  may  be  afterwards  the 
most  profitable  one.  The  history  of 
our  manufactures  abundantly  proves 
this.  To  assume  that  if  labour  and  ca- 
pital be  driven  from  one  mode  of  em- 
ployment, they  can  find  employment 
m  anotlier,  is  to  assume  that  there  can 
be  no  limit  to  the  employment  of  both  ; 
and  this  is  clearly  refuted  by  our  pre- 
sent condition,  regarding  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce com  so  cheaply  as  other  coun- 
tries, and,  of  course,  we  ought  to  dis- 
continue, to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  production  of  com.  Hiis  would 
throw  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural  ca- 
lotal  and  labour  out  of  employment. 
iVell,  but  the  foreign  com  would  take 
a  lai^  additional  quantity  of  manu- 
factures out  of  the  market.  If  it  did, 
the  manufacturers  have  already  suffi- 
cient capital  among  them  to  meet  the 
additional  demand.  There  would  there- 
fore be  no  room  for  that  of  the  farm- 
ers; and  one-tenth  of  the  labourers, 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  would  perform 
the  additional  labour.  When  we  look 
at  this,  we  doubt  much  whether  any 
lidditional  demand  worth  speaking  of 
would  be  created  for  manufactures, 
from  the  injury  that  the  home-market 
would  sustain. 

An  immense  mass  of  vituperation  ft 
}ieaped  on  other  nations,  because  they 
follow  the  restrictive  system,  and  wiU 
consume  dear  goods  of  their  own  ra- 
.ther  than  our  cheap  ones.  This  is 
mighty  foolish.  They  raise  by  it  the 
expenditure,  but  then  they  likewise 
Tsase,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  income, 
by  increasing  the  value  of,  and  the  de- 
mand for,  labour.  If  they  incurred  an 
immense  loss  by  it,  it  would  still  be  a 
loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  adequate 
eventual  profit  These  nations  are  al- 
ready enferiug  upon  their  harvest; 
they  are  acquiring  capital,  and  in  se* 
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veral  articles  of  manufacture  compe- 
ting with  us  in  both  quality  and  price. 
Can  any  one  prove  that  they  could 
have  done  this  without  the  restrictive 
system,  that  this  system  in  the  end 
will  not  enable  them  to  rival  us  in  al- 
most everything,  and  that  they  have 
not  acted  in  the  wisest  manner  so  far 
as  r^ards  tliemselves  ? 

The  system  would  be  less  erroneous 
if  an  equality  in  national  benefit  ex- 
isted among  the  cheap  articles  of  dif- 
ferent nations — ^that  is,  if  the  com  of 
Poland  were  as  generally  valuable  to 
Poland,  as  the  manufactures  of  Bri- 
tain are  to  Britain.  This  is  not  the 
case,  and  if  the  system  were  followed, 
the  peculiar  articles  of  one  state  would 
enrich  it,  and  those  of  another  would 
ke^  it  eternally  poor. 

We  of  course  see  great  reason  to 
think,  that  if  Smith^  system  were 
adopted,  it  would  put  most  princind 
commodities  under  national  monopoly, 
that  instead  of  promoting  productioD 
and  consumption,  it  wouQ  greatly  in- 
jure them,  and  that  instead  of  produ- 
cing general  cheapness,  it  would  pro« 
duce  general  dearaess.  Yet  this  is  the 
System  which  the  economists  of  the 
day  zealously  recommend  as  the  only 
one  for  destroying  monopoly,  promo- 
ting production  and  consumption,  and 
producing  cheapness.  We  see  much 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  restrictive 
inrstem  were  destroyed,  the  cheap  pro- 
ducer would  become  a  dear  one,  that 
although  it  forces  production,  it  keeps 
the  market  far  more  plentifully  sup- 
plied than  it  otherwise  would  be,  tl»t 
It  in  reality  causes  a  great  deal  of 
present  competition  which  would  not 
exist  without  it,  that  it  forms  the  chief 
source  from  which  efilnrtual  competi- 
tion for  the  future  must  arise,  and  that 
although  it  produces  much  compara- 
tive dearness,  it  produces  a  vast  portion 
of  real  general  cheapness.  This,  how- 
ever, is  tlie  system  which  the  econo- 
mists execrate  for  producing  monopoly 
and  high  prices. 

We  have  in  substance  said,  that  to 
produce  full  and  lasting  competition  in 
the  market  of  the  world,  the  same  ar- 
ticles must  be  produced  by  more  than 
one  nation,  and  the  competitors  must 
be  enabled  to  come  to  market  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms.  If  there  be  but 
one  producer,  there  can  be  no  competi^ 
tion,  and  there  will  be  no  full  supply  ; 
if  one  com|)ctitor  can  ruin  the  others, 
that  competitor  becomes  the  sole  pro- 
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duoer  and  the  monopolist*  Upon  this 
our  n/^w  system  seems  to  be  founded, 
jind  of  course  it  differs  very  widely 
from  that  of  Smithy  olthou^  its  au- 
thors use  his  language.  Prohibition 
and  favouritism  are  abolished ;  and 
j;>rotecting  duties  are  laid  on  the  most 
foreign  commodities,  varying  in  their 
amount  on  almost  evcr^  article^  to 
place,  as  it  is  said^  the  foreigner  and 
the  £n^;Ushman  on  about  Uie  same 
footing  m  the  market.  Without  this 
equality,  it  is  evident  that  the  one 
most  keep  the  other  out  of  it.  Two 
orocers,  to  maintain  lasting  and  regu- 
lar competition,  must  be  enabled  to 
sell  at  the  same  price. 

Many  of  those  who  hugely  laud  this 
new  liberal  system,  as  it  is  called,  cer- 
tainly utter  some  very  odd  ndnscnae 
respecting  it.  In  the  very  same  breath 
in  which  they  panegyrize  it,  they  de- 
clare that  the  capital  and  industry  of 
England  will  still  monopolize  the  mar- 

.ket ;  or,  in  other  words^  they  say  that 
to  diange  an  old  law  for  a  new  one  that 
will  have  exactly  the  same  operation, 
will,  be  amazingly  beneficial.  Now, 
to  substitute  one  prohibition  for  ano- 
ther, cannot,  we  think,  add  anything 
to  the  freedom  of  trade  worth  rejoi- 
cing over.  Much  praise  is  lavished  on 

.  the  reduction  of  a  protecting  duty  from 
eighty  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  thirty-five 
will  not  operate  now  as  eighty  did  for- 
roerly.  It  is,  however,  due  to  the  au- 
thors of  this  system  to  state,  that  they 
say  it  will  bring  foreign  manufactures 
into  the  market,  and  we  are  bound  to 
believe  them.  In  truth,  if  it  do  not, 
in  what  will  it  differ  in  effect  from  the 
old  one  ?  If  it  do  not,  how  can  foreigii 
nations,  as  they  say,  bring  us  their 
manufactures,  and  take  ours  in  ex- 
change? If  tney  have  not  abolished, 
not  onlv  prohibition,  but  i^tiality, 

.  thiev  will  produce  a  competition  that 
will  have  no  solid  foundation — that 
will  fall  to  the  dust  as  often  as  it  is 
raised— that  wiU  be  one  of  fits  and 
starts,  and  gluts  and  ruin.  Their  sys- 
tem will  still  be  one  of  restrictions ;  it 

.  ^ill  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  one 
in  everything  save  in  being  far  more 
mischievous.  We  must  therefore  as- 
sume that  it  will  keep  the  foreigner 
constantly  iu  the  market  as  the  e€B-. 
dent  competitor  of  the  Englishman. 

Every  tongue  is  actively  employed , 
in  ab^ung  monopoly,  ana  cryinc  up. 
<om]|>etition.  Now  cloac  monopoly  is 
permcious  enough,  but  the  extreme  of 
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competition  is  far  more  so.  If  this  ex- 
treme be  only  found  in  a  few  articles 
it  appears  to  be  beneficial,  but  why  ? 
It  does  not  affect  general  income, 
'while  it  diminishes  in  a  small  degree 
general  expenditure.  But  if  it  prevail 
generally,  it  strikes  not  only  at  gene- 
ral prices,  but  at  general  income.  It 
sinks  not  only  the  market,  but  wages 
and  profits  to  the  lowest  figure.  It  is 
a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  bank- 
ruptcy ;  it  dissipates  capital  and  throws 
labour  out  of  employment — ^it  is  a  pub- 
lic curse.  The  extreme  of  seneral 
cheapness  must  ever  produce  uie  ex- 
treme of  general  poverty,  when  it  flows 
from  the  extreme  of  competition.  -If 
in  one  nation  everything  were  placed 
under  a  monopoly,  and  in  another 
everything  were  constantly  exposed 
to  excessive  competition,  tne  former 
would  thrive,  while  the  latter  would 
sink  into  ruin. 

The  political  economists,  who  cer- 
tainly fall  into  far  more  Inconsistencies 
than  might  be  wished,  while  they  de- 
claim so  unmercifully  against  monopo- 
ly and  restriction,  and  eulogize  com- 
petition so  lavishly,  yet  aamit.  that 
w^ges  and  profits  must  be  reasonably 
good,  or  public  wealth  cannot  be  accu- 
mulated. As  excessive  competition  is 
the  destroyer  of  both,  this  is  in  efibct 
saying  that  it  ought  not  to  exist. 
Smith  says  that  a  nation  should  en- 
deavour to  buy  as  cheaply  and  sell  as 
dearly  as  possible.  This  is  exceeding- 
ly true ;  and  it  evidently  shows  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
system  lor  a  nation  to  endeavour  to 
seU,  as  well  as  buy,  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  how  can  Smith  s  advice 
be  complied  with  ?  The  nation  must 
create  competition  as  far  as  possible  in 
what  it  buys,  and  it  must  destroy  com- 
petition and  make  itself  a  monopolist 
as  far  as  possible  in  what  it  sells.  We 
know  of  no  other  method.  This  was 
the  method  of  our  fathers ;  it  consti- 
tuted the  soul  of  the  restrictive  system. 

Our  producers  generally  have  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  home-market,  but 
how  has  it  operated  ?  Utterly  unlike 
the  monopoly  of  an  individual  or  a 
company.  Every  trade  has  been  in  ihe 
hanas  of  a  number  of  unconnected  rival 
individuals  who  have  constantly  kept 
competition  at  its  proper  height,  .md 
who  have  very  often  pushed  it  much 
higher.  At  all  times  tnese  individuals 
have  laix>ured  to  produce  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  they  have  rarely 
got  more  than  fair. profits,  and  they 
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haye  frequeDtly  cat  agianstj  until  they 
ruined^  each  other  by  cheap  selling. 
What  are  called  bad  times,  flow  m 
reality  from  excessive  competition. 
The  demand  for  labour  has  not  ceased^ 
but  the  sdlers  of  it  are  too  numerous, 
Uierefore  they  sell  at  a  ^rioe  which 
starves  them.  Consumption  has  not 
ceased,  but  demand  is  narrowed  until 
producers  are  too  numerous;  these 
must  sell,  ^ey  have  to  force  a  trade, 
they  sell  at  a  loss,  and  they  become 
bankrupts.  What  are  called  the  best 
times,  now  in  reality  from  competition 
being  languid.  Demand  is  good,  be- 
cause  the  sellers  are  not  too  numeroua 
—because  the  buyei;s,  rather  than  the 
sellers,  press  upon  the  market.  The 
restoration  of  the  equipoise  between 
buyers  and  sellers  bridles  competition 
ana  changes  bad  times  to  good  ones  ; 
the  increasing  of  the  sellers  until  they 
outweigh  the  buyers,  changes  good 
times  into  bad  ones. 

Ourproducers,  notwithstanding  their 
monopoly,  were  in  a  most  miserable 
situation ;  the  labourers  were  starviuff ; 
the  farmers  were  in  insolvency ;  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  were  so  dis- 
proportionately numerous,  that  they 
were  cutting  against  and  ruining  each 
other  on  all  hands,  by  underselling, 
when  such  a  stupendous  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  thrown  upon  them,  as  they 
must  never  sgain  expect  to  meet  with. 
The  immense  trade  of  South  America 
came  into  their  hands  first;  this  re- 
vived the  home-trade,  and  the  latter 
came  into  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing market,  in  want  of  every- 
thing, and  with  plenty  of  money  to  buy 
with.  This  speedily  reduced  competi- 
tion ;  it  changed  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  seller  ;  and  times,  from  being 
very  bad,  became  very  goodl 

It  mi^t  have  been  expected  that 
this  comparatively  sudden  and  gigantic 
increase  of  demand,  or  in  other  words, 
that  this  instantaneous  and  immense 
addition  made  to  the  number  of  buy- 
ers, when  not  one  ready-made  seller 
was  added  to  that  of  the  sellers,  would 
have  .cleared  the  market  in  a  moment, 
created  in  most  articles  a  scarcity,  and 
carried  prices  to  an  enormous  height. 
This,  however,  has  not  happened  ; 
prices  have  risen  much ;  but  still  those 
of  most  articles  can  only  be  called 
good ;  supply  has  fallen  very  little,  if 
anything,  short  of  demand ;  the  pro- 
ducers, generally,  arc  getting  fair,  ra- 
ther than  cxtrav^aut  profits.  We  are 
now  precisely  in  that  state  in  which 
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the  political  economists  say  «  natioii 
ought  to  be.  Labour  is  fully,  but  not 
extravagantly  remunerated ;  the  p«o» 
fits  of  stock  are  good,  but  not  ezces* 
dve ;  consumption  is  great ;  general 
plenty  prevails ;  competitioa  yidda 
aU  its  good,  and  none  of  its  evil ;  pro- 
sperity is  seen  everywhere ;  and  im- 
mense additions  are  daily  inade  to  the 
public  wraith.  To  supply  the  whole 
of  our  individual  and  national  needs 
better,  and  to  place  the  whole  of  our 
individual  and  national  interests  in 
greater  hsrmony,  is  a  downright  ins- 
possibility.  What  a  nation  can  want 
more  than  this,  we  cannot  tell.  Hap* 
py,  thrice  happy,  would  it  be  forus  if 
we  could  be  satined  with  it  1 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreigner 
is  to  be  brought  into  the  market ;  not 
the  foreign  buyer,  but  the  fbreigii 
seller ;  not  the  seller  of  such  things  as 
we  do  not  produce,  bat  of  such  thingi 
as  we  do  produce.  He  is  to  come  not 
to  exchange,  but  to  incresse  competi- 
tion ;  not  to  raise  demand,  but  to  add 
to  supply.  This,  we  are  tdd,  will  add 
greatly  to  our  trade  and  riches.  At  the 
first  slance,  it  seems  a  dumsy  paradox  ; 
and  we  more  it  is  looked  at,  the  more 
it  seems  a  clumsy  paradox.  It  is  not 
often  that  great  truths,  relating  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  wear  so  pa- 
radoxical an  appearance  on  dose  in« 
speetion. 

If  it  were  likely  that  the  buyers 
would  keep  gaining  upon  the  seUers, 
and  that  supply  would  soon  be  bdow 
demand,  snd  prices  be  pernidonsly 
high,  this  womd  be  very  wise.  Bat 
the  reverse  of  this  is  certain.  Oar 
*  sellers  were  able  to  meet  the  immense 
additional  demand  without  pteviooa 

E'  reparation ;  they  possess  capital  and 
ibour,  without  limit,  for  increasing 
production ;  they  are  already  gaining 
upon  the  buyers ;  and  the  certainty  is, 
that,  were  tney  to  retain  their  moni>- 
poly,  competition  would  soon  be  too 
nign  among  them,  and  prices,  if  not 
too  low,  at  least  would  be  the  lowest 
remunerating  ones.  The  admisBion  of 
the  foreigner,  therefore,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  ill  e^ts  of  mmio- 
poly,  wnlle  it  is  certain  to  prodnoe  or 
inflame  those  of  competitimi. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  foreigner  will 
be  compelled  to  take  our  manufKtarea 
in  exchange  for  his  own ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  must  buy  as  much  aa 
he  sells.  We  cannot  see  that  this,  if 
true,  would  vidd  any  benefit  He 
who  gives  a  nogshead  ctf  sugar  to  a 
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grooer  finr  a  chnilir  hogahead,  does 
not,  we  think,  add  any  beneBt  to  the 
tiade  of  that  grocer.  It  is  trae,  that 
the  foreign  mannfiictuier  who  briogg 
dlks  will  take  cottons ;  hnt  then  an* 
other  wiU  bring  cottons  and  take  ailka. 
All  trades  are  to  be  open ;  all  kinds  of 
mannihcturers  are  to  oome ;  and  al« 
tliongh  eadi  may  take  artides  diflSoent 
from  thoae  he  brings^  still,  in  the  ag* 
gregate,  it  mnst  be  the  same  to  oor* 
selves  as  exchanging  one  hogshead  of 
sngar  for  another.  Let  it  be  ever 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  to  be  a 
trade  between  nation  and  nation  lor 
duMiniilar  articles ;  that  it  is  not  to  be 
a  trade  in  which  we,  not  as  Individ 
dnals,  bat  as  a  whole  people,  are  to 
barter  things  tfiat  we  jprodnce  for 
firings  that  we  do  not ;  that  it  is  not 
to  be  in  eflfect  a  mde  between  the  agri- 
eultiHal  Dopolation  and  that  of  towns. 
Tins  trade  alxeadv  exists;  this  tra^e 
was  always  wamuy  cherished  by  the 
<M  svstem.  The  nev  trade  is  to  be 
practtcsMy  one  in  which  the  towns  are 
io  sapply  the  villages  with  com  as  wdl 
as  mercntfidise ;  and  the  villages,  the 
towns  with  merdiandiae  as  well  as 
eom ;  it  b  to  be  practically  a  trade  be- 
tween taOor  and  tailor  for  dothea— be- 
tween dioemaker  and  shoemaker  for 


Bat  no  sach  compolsion  will  rest  on 
the  foreigner ;  on  tne  contrary,  a  oom- 
pilsion  will  rest^npon  him  to  prohibit 
bim  from  taking  onr  goods  in  exchange 
for  his  own.  We  have  thrown  open 
ovr  own  home-market,  but  we  can  go 
no  farther.  That  of  other  nationa  is 
closed  to  us,  and  it  will  remain  so.  His 
government  will  not  permit  him  to 
carry  back  our  manufactores ;  and 
theiefore,  if  he  take  goods  at  all,  he 
will  take  certain  raw  articles  which  we 
import,  This  may  benefit  certain  fee- 
ble interests  that  nave  but  little  influ- 
ence on  the  nation,  but  it  will  scarcely 
increase  die  import-trade ;  for  it  will 
diminish  the  demand  of  the  home-ma- 
nufacturer, to  the  amount  of  that  of 
the  foreign  one.  The  latler  will,  how- 
ever, take  back  chiefly  money.  This, 
say  the  economists,  will  be  nearly  the 
same  as  taking  goods.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve them.  The  forngner  will  come 
nrindpaUyasaseller.  He  will  scarce- 
ly add  a  single  back  or  mouth  to  con- 
sumption ;  in  so  far  as  he  may  sell,  he 
will  dimlaoe  our  capital  and  labcnur ; 
he  will  oiminish  our  means  of  buying, 
and  the  Hsoney  that  will  be  paid  to  him 


woold  otherwise  be  paid  to  our  own 
nanuftctaren.  The  trade  in  tea  may 
be  of  benefit,  but  it  is  a  dear  additioa 
to  our  other  trade  ;  we  buy  for  money, 
bnt  then  it  is  an  article  which  we  do 
not  produce,  and  whidi  we  cannot  get 
elsewhere  flnr  goods. 

The  trade  with  the  fbrdgn  maaup 
fiictorer  will  be  pcrfbedy  dilferent. 

What  we  are  doing,  therefore,  seems 
to  amount  to  this.  Patting  out  of 
sight  the  reduction  of  the  wuie  duty, 
te.  whidi  do  not  enter  into  die  ques- 
tion, we  are  removing  such  restrictions 
on/jf  as  press  upon  the  foreign  manu« 
focturer.  Weare^emoving  none  that 
press  upon  our  own,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  latter  is  fully  supplying 
the  msrket  at  as  low  prices  as  he  can 
well  charge ;  and  the  certainty  in  the 
future  is,  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he 
will  overstock  rather  than  undorstock 
it.  The  certainty,  as  for  aa  certainty 
can  n>,  is,  that,  without  the  forefsner, 
sup^y  wiU  exceed  demand,  and  not 
demand  supply.  In  this  state  of 
things,  we  are  bringing  the  foreign  ma* 
nufocturer  into  the  market ;  we  are 
multiplying  not  consumers,  but  pro- 
ducers ;  we  are  increasing  what  is  like- 
ly to  be  superabundant,  and  decreasing^ 
what  is  likdy  to  be  wanted. 

It  is  said  that  this  ^nll  mkfatily  in- 
crease trade.  We  have  looked  at  it 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  yet  we 
huave  not  been  able  to  perodve  it.  If 
the  foreigner  should  bring  only  sudi 
goods  as  we  do  not  produce,  and  should 
exchange  them  for  such  as  we  do,  this 
would,  we  can  see  dearlv,  benefit 
trade;  but  this  kind  of  traffic'is  outof 
the  question.  If  the  competitk>n  whidi 
this  will  raise  would  lower  prices  with- 
out lowering  generd  income,  it  would 
benefit  trade ;  but  every  one  admits, 
that  if  prices  be  lowered,  rents,  wages, 
profits,  genend  income,  must  be  low- 
ered in  proportion.  It  must  sink  re- 
venue in  at  lesst  the  same  degree  aa 
ex^diture.  Without  the  addition^ 
a  smgle  soul  to  our  population  firom 
abroad,  an  immense  mass  of  foreign 
manufactures,  sunilar  to  our  owii^  are 
to.be  constantly  poured  into  the  mar- 
ket from  abroad.  These  are  to  be  ex- 
dianged  chiefly  for  money,  rardy  for 
our  manuflictures ;  and  toe  money  re- 
ceived for  them  is  to  be  expended  in 
other  nations,  in  consuming  the  pro- 
duce of  other  nations.  Now  if  a  large 
addition  were  to  be  thus  made  in  the 
next  month  to  the  stock  pi  aiUpij  or 
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wooileittj  4r  cottim8;iii  the  hm&4inii« 
ket,  we  caimot  lee  thaVk  nouid  fasve 
any  other  eflbct  be}jond  eaanng  t  glnt, 
and  Mng  trade  grievou  injttry.  We 
cnnet  lee  that  it  would  add  to  con- 
cunption  if  it  lowered  iaoome  eqnali^ 
with  price.  We  cannot  see  that  it 
tKMdd  t>e  sold  without  nyuiing  the  sale 
of  our  own  manufactoiera  to  ila 
vnumnt ;  and  ihal  it  could  be  made  re- 
gularly, without  throwing  much  ef 
our  eapitd  and  hiboar  out  of  employ- 


lie  employed  to  aatiify  it  on  one  side, 
an  equal  portion  of  the  old  must  be  left 
idle  on  the  odier.  If  a  London  ahoe- 
maker  send  shoes  to  a  village  to  be 
tnld,  be  does  not  thereby  cause  the  Til. 
lagers  to  wear  more  shoes  ;  if  he  sell 
^wbathesends^  the  tillage  shoemaker 
-sells  so  many  pairs  less,  snd  he  is  thevB- 
bf  the  less  able  to  consume  the  pro- 
duce of  his  neighbours.  Our  own  pro- 
ducers have  a^n  and  again  rendered 
diemselfes  too  numermis,  and  orer- 
etocked  the  market,  and  the  conse- 
quences have  always  been  bankruptcy 
and  distress.  We  really  cannot  see 
that  diffin^ent  consequences  wiU  follow, 
because  the  number  will  be  rendered 
too  great,  and  the  g^ut  will  be  caused, 
by  foreigners.  We  cannot  prevail  upon 
dU^sdves  to  believe  that  those  who  will 
bring  more  manufactures  similar  to 
our  own  into  the  market  than  thev  will 
take  out— who  will,  in  redity^  bring 
many,  and  take  ecareely  any  out-^and 
who  wiM  add'notkan^  to  consumption 
-^-can,  by  anv  possibility,  benefit  the 
trade  of  fineland. 

But,  say  the  economists,  if  our  ma- 
nufacturers cannot  stand  their  ground, 
thev  miist  find  other  employment  for 
their  capital  and  labour.  How  admi- 
rably consistent  this  is  with  the  outcry 
that  was  raised  a  very  few  yean  ago 
against  all  who  wore  foreign  manufac- 
tures !  We  shall,  we  are  pretty  sure, 
in  a  few  months,  see  eVeiy  one  tinning 
up  his  'nose*  at  British  manufaetures, 
andarrsying  himself  io  foreign  ones. 
Ubendii^  is  working  mij^htymiracks. 
But  Wftere  is  this  other  employmdbt 
to  be  met  with  ?  -  This  new  system)  is 
to  operate  not  upon  one,  but  upon  all 
trades ;  and  6if«n  now,'mi]lieiiB  of  our 
capital  eannot  find  employosent^:Bnd 
the  labourers  in  Iretand  are  nearly 
Starving* 

It  IB  said  that  <Niln|ietitiim,<  which. 
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by  tlieAy,  ia  s|lDlian  of  ^  thongliiour 
manufacturers  had  never  before  bsen 
exposed  to  it,)  wiU  perhaps  be  the  pa- 
rent of  beneficial  inventions  «nd  diseo- 
veries.  Alaa!  the  hope  of  thia  ionns 
but  a  poor  basis  for  legislation,  that  af- 
focta  vitally^  the  gijsat  intcKsts  of 
the  nation.  The;  genius  from  whidi 
sndi  inventions  sdSd  diseoveiies  fiow, 
scarcely  a|mean  m  the  world  onoaina 
ccnlozy.  But  if  it  do,  where  will  be 
the  benefit?  Aoooiding  to-the  eoono- 
mists,  there  should  be  no  menopol^^ef 
wofAtmen,  or  machinery,  or  anythuc 
else.  All  should  be  equally  pooscasJ 
and  known  by  all  nations.  Aecordhig 
to  the  new  system  of  trade,  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  foreigner  mmt  stsnd 
on  an  equality  in  the  market;  if  the 
former,  by  any  inventions^  gain  the 
advantage,  the  restrietiona  on  the  lat- 
ter mist  be  rdaafisd  to  ooonterpoiae  it. 
Without  this,  firee  trade  cannot  exist. 
If  our  manufMtufers,  by  inventioos, 
can  uiidersdl  the  ibreign  ones,  they 
drive  the  latter  out  of  themaritet  the 
competition  is  ended«-«nd  the  eld  sya- 
tem  of  esdnaion  is  virtually  re-esta- 
blished. Theoompetitionjatobekcpt 
•vq^prioes  are  to  be  kept  at  the  lowest 
«.4neome  is  to  smk  witb  i*>ce  ■  and, 
of  oouae,  no  inventions  and  disoovedes 
can  make  any  alteration.  Do  Our  in%- 
nufisotUTers  get  better,  or  so  good,  pro* 
'fits  now,  as  they  did  before  theur  best 
machinery  was  invented  ? 

Our  most  valuable  trade  mnat  ever 
the  that  with  nations  which  fiodnee 
oommoditiea  dii&rent  from  onr  ow»^ 
with  such  nations  aa  those  of  South 
America.  Bv  giving  to  the  Jorogner 
a  portion  of  the  home-trade,  we  ai  the 
same  time  give  him  an  eqiud  poetion 
of  this  trade.  The  consumption  of  the 
raw  articles  hera  will  be  grsatly  de- 
creased, and  the  exportation  of  mano- 
iactures  for  the  purchase  of  these  raw 
articles  abroad  must  be  decseaaed  in 
proportion.  The  foreignar  will  need 
a  much  gnsater  supply  of  the  raw  ar- 
ticles, and  he  will  export  a  much  great- 
er qaantity  of  mauufacluca  to  buy 
them.  with.  We  shall  tlsoa  throw 
aiway  just  as  mncfa  of  our  best  foecign 
trade,  aa  of  our  home-trade. 

The. home-trade  has  ever  been  the 
grand  instrument  for 


manufooturer  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions in  die  foreign  one.  Now  tloa  ia 
-to  be  thrown  open  to  the  foveign  ras" 
nufiustnrer,  ana  whik  this  ia  the  ease, 
the  latter  is  to  <eqjojF  the  MMSOpolyiof 
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bSm  own  imrfcet.  W€  ipesk  only  fitom 
ffellecti(m,^lieii  we  my^  that  if  aaeheme 
eamld  be  devfted  ftr  giving  the  ndtax^ 
tase  to  the  foreign  manaftetaveny  for 
filling  tbeiA  with  capital  and  skill/and 
for  potttnpr  the  chief  trade  of  the  world 
into  their  handcr^  thi«  is  that  Bcbeme. 
It  hat  been  laid  by  high  authority^ 
tiiat  the  tupply  of  iron  faBa  fkr  below 
die  demamt.  Now^  if  thie  were  like- 
ly to  be  the  case,  not  for  a  fewmantha 
Imt  a  ntnnber  of  years^  if  capital  and 
bbour  were  so  fully  employed  that 
none  could  go  to  the  iron-trade  with- 
ofut  leaTing  more  profitable  empIoy-» 
nient,  then  it  might  be  very  wise  to 
tfirow  this  trade  open.  But  we  have 
a  vast  portion  of  capital  and  labtar  un* 
employed,  and  the  probabill^  is,  that 
if  the  trade  were  not  openea,  a  very 
large  share  of  both  would  instantly 
enter  it,  and  the  snpply  would  be  aj* 
most  at  once  brought  to  equal  the  de- 


mand. No  additional  snpply,  how- 
ever, of  British  capital  and  labour  is 
to  be  6nflR?red  to  enter  the  trade ;  on 
tfie  contrary,  the  capital  and  labour  of 
Sweden  are  to  be  resorted  to,  to  f^* 
nish  the  iron  that  may  be  lacking.  We 
really  cannot  see,  mat  leaving  our 
ewn  capital  and  labour  idle  to  employ 
tiiose  of  Sweden  can  benefit  our  tiade. 
THiere  is  another  consideration.  A  few 
yean  since,  when  the  Baltic  was  do- 
aed  against  ns,  dolefU  lamentations 
were  heard  on  all  hands,  because  the 
snpply  of  certain  articles  almost  essen- 
tial for  our  national  existence  was  cut 
off.  Onr  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
trade  was  to  be  de8troyed,-^the  navy 
was  to  be  ruined,  and  we  know  not  what 
other  calamities  were  to  happen.  Ha- 
ving made  ourselves  independent,  we 
are  sick  of  it;  we  want  a  change, 
therefore  we  are  resuming  our  depend- 
ence. 

The  economists  declare,  that  the 
richer  our  neighbours  get — that  the 
more  we  enrich  them — tne  more  trade 
they  carry  on  with 'us,  and  the  more 
we  increase  our  trade.  This,  appKed 
to  nations  generally  as  it  is,  is  the  most 
perfect  foble  that  was  ever  flung  in  the 
teeth  of  history.  When  we  were  poor, 
tve  bought  almost  everything  of  the 
eontinetttal  nations ;  as  we  got  rich, 
we  bought  less  and  less,  and  now  we 
buy  a  very  few,  comparatively  tri- 
' fling  articles,  of  them.  France  is  by 
^r  the  richest  of  the  continental  na- 
tions, and  yet  she  buys  literally  no- 
thing of  na.    Rich  as  we  are,  we 
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ikoold  buy  notidiw  tjt  Franea;  hat 
the  happens  to  prodnoa  two  ov  tinea 
articks  that  we  cannot  produee  oos* 
selves.  Rnsiiay  Gamany»  &&  wfaoi 
they  were  poor  bought  the  moat  ofua ; 
aa  tbair  wealth  haa  increued,  they 
have  bought  efusbss  and  less.  The 
acquisition  of  richea  by  us,  iDfuany  tn^ 
stances,  ii^uxed  the  trade  of  our  nogh- 
hours;  the  acquisition  of  richea  by 
several  other  nations,  has  injured  our 
trade  greatly.  To  say  that  this  has 
been  owing  to  the  restrictive  systCBS, 
is  to  furnish  no  aaawer.  The  eeono- 
mists  declare,  that  dthongh  most  of 
the  continental  nations  are  acting  u]^ 
on  this  svatera,  still  if  we  fill  them 
witii  wealth  we  shall  make  them  the 
better  customers. 

The  cause  of  this  egreg^(QnB  blunder 
may,  we  think,  be  discovered.  In  a 
country  town  one  of  the  inhabitantaisa 
grocer,  another  a  diaper,  and  a  third  a 
hosier;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are 
eenerally  employed  in  agrlcuhnre.  So 
long  as  each  of  the  three  confines  himp 
self  to  his  particular  articles,  the  in* 
crease  of  the  wesdth  of  the  others  in- 
creases to  a  certain  extent  his  trade. 
If  he  must  sell  to  them  to  the  amount 
of  what  he  buys  oi  them,  the  mote  he 
buys  of  them  the  more  he  will  sell. 
But  if  each  be  a  general  trader,  if  each 
be  a  grocer,  draper  and  hosier,  the  in«- 
crease  of  the  wealth  of  one  injures  the 
others ;  it  enables  him  to  undersell 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  connexions* 
If  one  of  them  buy  of  tiie  others,  he 
benefits  them  and  ii^ures  himself  to 
the  extent  of  his  purchase ;  if  they 
buy  of  him  to  the  same  amount,  it  «8 
in  reality  but  the  exchange  of  one 
halfpenny  for  another.  So  among  na- 
tions, one  may  manufacture  sUks,  an^ 
other  woollens,  and  a  third  cottona. 
So  lonff  as  each  confines  itself  to  its 
particular  manufacture,  ita  enriching 
the  others  will  increase  its  own  trade. 
They  will  be  to  it  not  producing  but 
consuming  nations ;  t.  e.  they  will  only 
consume  and  not  produce  wnat  it  po- 
duces.  But  if  each  manufactures  silks, 
woollens  and  cottons,  an  increase  of 
wealth  to  one  does  the  others  injnry ; 
it  enables  it  to  gain  thenr  connexions. 
If  one  buy  of  the  others  without  sell- 
ing in  return,  it  injmresits  own  trade, 
and  promotes  tiieirs  to  the  same 
amount ;  if  they  huy  of  each  other,  it 
is  but  the  exchange  of  one  halfpenny 
for  anoAer.  By  increasing  the  wealtn 
-of  such  nations  asthoeeof  South  Ame« 


nd,  we  increase  otbr  trtde  to  long  ae 
thete  nations  afastain  froin  producing 
what  we  produce,  but  no  longer.  By 
iDcreasing  the  wodth  of  rlTal  nations^ 
we  do  our  trade  great  i^ury,  Itn»7 
be  said  too,  that  br  increaang  the 
wealth  of  a  poor  £uropean  nation, 
we  are  pretty  sore  to  exalt  it  into  a 
rivaL 

This  difeenoe  the  economists  will 
not  see ;  they  make  no  distinction  be* 
tween  a  customer  and  a  rival  trades* 
man.  Their  reasoning  holds  good  so 
far  as  regards  nations  that  produce 
dissimilar  arddes,  but  no  farther. 
Their  scheme  if  established,  would 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  confining 
erery  nation  to  its  peculiar  article,  but 
it  is  not  established,  it  cannot  be,  and 
if  it  could,  it  would,  as  we  have  al« 
ready  said,  place  everything  under  na* 
ticoal  monopoly,  and,  allowing  for  the 
ruinousconsequencesoffrequentg^uts, 
keep  prices  at  the  maximum.  To 
wmintaiw  nccessary  competition,  more 
than  one  natbn  must  produce  the 
same  articles;  these  must  be  rivals  in 
the  great  market  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  not  more  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  them  to  buy  of  each  other,  than  it 
is  for  two  shoemakers  of  a  village  to 
buy  shoes  of  each  other. 

Smith  admits,  that  although  we  may 
make  another  nation  a  better  neigh- 
bour in  time  of  peace  by  enriching  it, 
still  we  thereby  make  it  a  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  in  time  of  war.  To  a 
fi^^ting  nation  like  ourselves,  there  is 
something  in  this  well  calculated  to 
cause  reflection.  It  may  show,  that 
in  times  of  prosperity,  it  may  be  most 
ruinous  pohcy  to  add  to  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  another  nation,  even  though 
by  so  doing,  we  add  to  our  own  trade 
and  wealth.  We  really  think  that  we 
are  far  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain 
by  increasing  the  trade  and  wealtii  of 
such  countries  as  France  and  Russia. 
We  cannot  discover  what  profit  we  are 
to  reap  in  the  end  from  our  efforts  to 
give  fleets  to  other  nations,  when  in  a 
few  years  America  will  be  nearly  able 
to  cope  with  us  on  the  ocean  uogle- 
lumded,  and  when,  as  far  as  probabi^ 
lity  goes,  she  will  be  assisted  by  the 
most  powerful  European  fleets  in  case 
of  war. .,  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  to  sacrifice  every  other  public  in- 
terest to  trade,  at  a  time  wnen  trade 
calls  for  no  sacrifice,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  unexampled  prosperity,  is  to  do 
trade  itself  the  greatest  possible  in- 
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jury,  aying  nothhiff  of  other  molten. 
He,  alas !  is  but  little  fitted  to  contiiw 
for  this  great  empire  who  can  see  no* 
thing  but  its  traae. 

If  the  new  qrstem,  however,  had  af> 
fected  the  manuftctnren  alone,  we 
should  have  remained  silent,  l^cj 
certainly  are  acting  in  a  way  vrhiA 
would  deter  any  honest  man  from 
fighting  their  battles.  The  economists, 
and  every  one  else,  protest,  that  oar 
manufacturer  cannot  enter  into  com- 

Eitition  with  the  foreigner  without 
wering  his  prices,  and  that  he  can- 
not  lower  his  prices  unless  his  expen- 
ses of  production  be  lowered.  His 
profits  must  temain  the  same,  he  can- 
not buy  the  raw  article  cheaper,  there- 
fore the  only  means  must  be  to  lower 
wages.  Wages,  it  is  asserted,  cannot 
be  lowered  if  com  be  not  low^ed,  and 
of  course  a  clamour  is  got  up  for  the 
reduction  of  com. 

Every oneknows  that  the  fiurmersand 
their  labourers  have  been  for  years  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  misery ;  that  only  a 
single  year  has  elapsed  since  they  hegun 
to  emeige  from  tms  state ;  that  the  wa- 
ges of  the  agricultural  labourer  are  yet 
littie  more  than  half  those  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing labourers ;  that  the  farmer 
is  so  far  from  getting  exorbitant  prices 
that  he  only  gets  good  remunerating 
ones,  and  that  ms  profitsare  far  less  than 
those  of  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer. Every  one  knows  this,  yet  no 
one  will  acknowledge  it.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  men  who 
are  overburdened  with  trade,  and  who 
are  making  large  profits,  meet,  and 
without  making  a  single  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  farmer  can  sell  for  lower 
prices  or  not,  thev  call  for  that  whidi 
would  re-plunge  nim  into  ruin.  They 
do  this  that  they  may  retain  their  pr^ 
seiit  trade  and  rate  of  profits.  Ttu^ 
declare,  that  their  labourers,  many  of 
whom  are  earning  twenty-five,  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  shillings  weekly,  are 
Btar\'ing  from  the  high  prices  of  com ; 
and  they  demand  that  which  would, 
in  effect,  though  not  nominally,  con- 
tinue to  those  labourers  these  wages, 
while  it  would  sink  the  pittance  of  the 
husbandij-labourer  to  sadt  and  pota- 
toes. This  is  indecent— it  is  crael— it 
is  scandalous. 

The  farmer,  it  is  said,  ei\}ovs  a  mo- 
nopoly ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
he  enjoys  no  such  thing.  So  soon  aa 
his  prices  exceed  good  remunerating 
ones,  the  market  opens  itsdf  for  fb-^ 
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Mi^ieonu  fivenitoMdluistolbeiiew 
mfimk,  die  mtaxa&tt^antbm  in  effiKi 
taeannenunopQly  Aathehttk  Itu» 
add,  thai  in  reality  be  tuoitlioeoiiii* 
tiy:  thoatwbony lbii»mig^tto0oto 
aome  adMwiboy  to  know  the  meaning 
af  die  word  taau  He  AiUy  aan|iiica 
the  market  at  prioea  which  are  wtdy 
ftopartkmei  lo  the  prieee  ef  other  ar« 
ddea,  and  hia  profita  are  lower  thaa 
the  generality  of  profiti.  Rente  on 
rather  bdow  than  above  what  they 
aoght  to  be  aeoordiBg  to  general  pn* 
ocs.  The  Canada  fiumer  ia  JiMt  ad^ 
Bitted  into  the  maricel,  and  yet  no* 
thing  will  do  bat  theadmiation  of  the 
ftrmeraof  thewholeworld.  Theavow* 
ad  olgeoi  of  thia  ia«  not  to  keep  i»ieea 
aintienary,  but  to  sink  them.  Before 
it  ia  proved  that  the  manafactmera 
wiU  have  to  lower  their  prioea,  when 
it  ii  known  diat  they  are  paying  for 
higher  than  reaaonable  wagea  to  many 
€if  their  workmen,  and  before  the  coal 
9i  a  iingle  article  ia  reduced  to  the 
InmerB  and  landlordt,  the  latter  are 
to  be  compelled  to  laciifice  their  £ur 
and  iuat  property. 

The  economiata  are  at  iesoe  toach« 
Ing  the  waT  in  which  foreign  corn 
aoinld  be  anraitted,  SomewulaUow 
a  protecting  duty,  and  othera  will  not ; 
althonsh  the  latter  find  nothing  to 
quazrd.  with  in  protecting  duties  of 
tea,  twenty,  durty^and  forty  per  cent 
to  die  manufacturer*  The  motecting 
dj^tj,  howevar,  is  to  enahfe  the  fo- 
reigner to  sell  much  below  the  present 
prices ;  if  it  did  not,  his  admission 
would  be  useless.  Before  a  single  grain 
of  foreign  com  cam^  corn  would 
therefore  sink  very  much  below  its 
present  value.  Tlus  would  of  itsdf 
throw  many  labourers  out  of  employ* 
menty  and  cause  much  distress.  Many 
£umers  are  bound  by  leases — many 
could  obtain  no  immediete  allowanoes 
fipem  their  landlprdsF—many  are  yet  in 
embaryasaments,  and  few  have  been 
able  since  their  days  of  distress  to  pron 
vide  anvthing  for  emergencies. 

We  have  at  present  sufficient  corn 
for  our  consumption ;  if  anv  csme  from 
abroad  it  woula  bring  with  it  no  oon- 
pumers;  machinery,  which  eats  no 
bread,  would  chiefly  fabricate  the  goo& 
to  be  taken  in  exchange.  It  could  cmly  at 
first  cerate  to  cause  superabundance. 
Every  one  knows  that  an  overstock 
does  not  siiik  prices  in  prcjDortion  to 
its  extent ;  that  a  very  amaU  one  will 
fink  them  forty  or  fifty  per  Gsnt-^wiU 
Vol.  XVII. 
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eanae  a  ^-^eveate  foteed  nlsa^Hnd 
spread  general  ndn.  The  first  foreign 
com  therslbie  that  came,  would  act  aa 
an  oversloek;  it  wenid,  vre  thinks 
from  die  preaent  rage  te  speeulatian, 
end  the  atmndanee  of  com  in  many 
foreign  parts>  be  a  very  large  one ;  and 
it  would,  we  apprehend,  rsnder  pcioea 
rahioos  to  the  foreigner  aa  wdlaa  the 
Englishman.  The  deetmotion  of  tho 
home  demand  would  scarcely,  w» 
think,  benefit  die  manufaetnrer,  par« 
deulariy  if  at  the  same  moment  he  had 
to  struggle  with  a  glut  of  manu£io« 
tnrsa  cauaed  by  the  fore^ner. 

When  any  excessive  supply  rendera 
the  price  of  manufactures  ruinoaw,  the 
manufiustnreninstandydischsine  their 
men  and  cease  producing.    Tms  in  a 
fewmonthardievesthemarket.  When 
they  begin  again,  they  employ  but 
few  men,  and  produce  but  little;  they 
can  proportian  supply  to  demand.   So 
if,  in  the  next  few  montha,  the  fo- 
reigner were  to  g^ut  the  market  with 
manufactures,     our     manufactttteta 
would  oesse  to  produce,  and  the  die* 
tress  would  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
months.  When  they  begsn  again^  aU 
though  they  might  not  be  abb  to  pre^i 
vent  theforeigner  from  retainiMmnch 
of  their  former  trade,  adil  f£ey  aU 
could  continue  in  buaineos  dthondi 
each  muat  do  much  lesa    This  weiud 
throw  a  vast  portion  of  cspital,  and  a 
vast  mass  of  labourera,  out  of  employ'* 
mait,  but  it  would  leave  employment 
to  the  masters ;  the  masters  might  not 
be  able  to  get  fortupea,  but  they  might 
get  bread.  With  the  farmers  it  is  and 
would  be  wholly  different.  No  matter 
what  glut  may  be  in  the  market,  the 
farmers  go  on  producing  the  utmost 
grain ;  and  nothing  can  prevent  them 
from  doing  this  save  abeolute  ruiiv 
They  are  compelled  to  do  it.    They 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  rents ;  diey 
can  only  reduce,  in  a*  trifling  d^g^reo, 
their  expenses;  dieir  land,  if  laid 
waate,  would  lose  its  fertility  ;  they 
cannot  act  in  concert ;  and  however 
ruinous  prices  may  be,  they  still  fed 
that  they  do  the  best  for  themselvea 
when  they  produce  the  greatest  poa* 
sible  quantity.    If  ther^ore  foreign 
com   kept   oonstandy  arriving,  the 
whole  of  the  farmers  could  not  keep  in 
employmait  by  each  producing  ressu 
A  large  number,  with  th^ir  families 
and  labourers,  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  odier  tnides,  which  are  already 
ftilly  Stocked,  and  which  would  then 
4D 
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be  o?entodced  with  ca]^tal  and  U«- 
bour. 

The  more  knowing  of  the  econo* 
mists  admit  that  foreign  corn  would 
force  an  equal  quantity  of  Biitiah 
corn  out  of  the  market;  and  they 
Bay  that  our  pooser  ooni-land  should, 
be  laid  waste.  This  ¥rould,  on  their 
own  showing,  throw  a  large  part  of  the 
agricultural  population  out  of  employ- 
ment Now  if  the  manufacturers  re« 
tained  their  monopoly,  the  importa* 
lion  of  foreign  com,  by  increasing  the 
call  for  manufiictures,  might,  after 
first  invoWing  this  part  of  the  popula* 
tion  in  misery  ana  ruin,  find  it  em- 
ployment among  the  manufacturers. 
But  then  at  the  same  moment  the  mar<« 
ket  is  to  be  glutted  with  manufactures 
as  well  as  corn-Hit  the  same  moment 
a  large  portion  of  manu&cturing  capi- 
tel  and  labour  is  to  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  as  well  as  of  agricultural. 
It  18  by  no  means  certain  that  the  fo- 
reign com  would  be  paid  for  by  ma- 
nufactures ;  Mr  Malthus,  a  short  time 
since,  thought  that  we  should  besup- 
plidl  chiefiy  by  France;  and  were  this 
the  case,  our  manufacturers  would  not 
benefit  much  by  the  importation. 

When  we  see  that  most  of  the  fo- 
reign ftrmer^,  as  well  as  labourers, 
wear  almost  any  wretched  clothing 
that  will  cover  their  nakedness ;  that 
they  live  chiefiy  upon  rye-bread  and 
potatoes ;  that  they  are  scarcely  better 
consumers  than  the  Irish  peasantry ; 
alid  that  thev  are  at  the  mercy  of  poor, 
griping  landlords;  we  really  think 
tiut  their  demand  would  form  but  a 
miserable  compensation  to  our  trade 
for  the  loss  of  that  of  the  Britien  ones. 
Were  the  first  years  of  rain  and 
distress,  and  of  course  of  disaffisction 
and  convulsion,  over ;  and  were  the 
market  divided  between  the  foreign 
firmer  and  the  English  one ;  the  price 
would  give  to  the  latter  barely  bread 
and  water,  while  it  would  give  to  the 
other  good  promts.     The  protecting 
duty  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  English 
com  to  the  lowest  figure,  while  it  is  to 
advance  that  of  foreign  com.    The 
agricultural  capital,  therefore,  of  this 
country,  would  stand  still ;  that  of  fo- 
reign countries  would  increase.    The 
increase  of  population  would  be  met 
bv  an  increase  of  foreign  com,  and  in 
all  gluts  the  foreigner  would  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Englishman. 
Our  dependence  on  other  nations,  or^ 
at  the  besty  rival  nations,  for  bread. 
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would  be  at  lihe  first  great,  and  it 
would  keep  inareaaing.  We  reaUy 
oamiot  thiftk,  that  for  us  to  place  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  France  and  other 
nations  finr  bread,  will  be  (good  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  indicted  to 
think  that  it  will  be  very  ruinous  po- 
licy. 

Ireland  is  just  beginning  to  breathe  ; 
what  would  be  the  efi^  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  com  market  on  Ireland  ? 

Some  of  the  economista  say  that  the 
opening  of  the  porta  would  raise  the 
price  Si  com  abroad.  No  doubt  it 
would;  but  how  &r  ?  Only  to  the  fi- 
gure of  admission.  If  it  raised  them 
above,  the  additional  demaRd  would 
cease.  This  would  give  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  foreign  production,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  season  or  two,  the  foreign 
would  be  able  to  sell  so  low  as  to  drive 
the  Ei^lishman  out  of  the  market 
without  a  higher  protecting  duty.  If 
eora  is  to  be  raised  in  price  abroad  to 
keep  the  foreign  manufiictnrera  out 
of  our  market,  we  really  think  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  give  our  manufiie- 
turers  a  monopoly  by  legal  prohibition 
rather  than  by  the  ruin  of  our  agricul- 
ture. We  would  say  much  more  on 
this  point  respecting  com,  but  ma  li- 
mits forbid  us. 

After  saying  what  we  have  8aid,we 
shall  no  doubt  be  hugely  reproadied 
for  our  want  of  liber^iUf.    Thia  will 
give  us  no  concern  whatever.    When 
it  shall  be  demonstrated  to  ua  that  li- 
berality is  the  only  test  that  weriMwld 
use  on  all  occasions,  we  will  then  as- 
suredly use  it,  and  no  other,  but  un- 
til then,  we  shall  use  the  testa  that 
our  fathera  used.    We  shall  look  at 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  expediencv,  and 
not  at  all  at  liberality.    LibenJity  is 
a  very  good  thing  in  ita  place,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  employed  for  all  purposes. 
It  frequently  makes  people  poor,  Imt 
it  rarely  makes  them  rich.    We  are, 
however,  to  use  it  to  acquire  riches ; 
we  are  to  give  away  trade  and  wealth, 
that  we  may  increase  our  trade  and 
wealth.    We  shall  have  some  faidi  in 
this,  when  we  see  the  sun  shower  ^fM 
upon  us,  and  the  moon  diamonds,  as 
they  whirl  over  us,  but  not  before. 
We  cannot  approve  of  that  liberah'cy 
which  seeks  to  increase  the  trade  c€ 
other  nations  by  diminidiing,  not  only 
nominally,  but  in  reality,  the  income 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion ;-*we  cannot  approve  of  that  li- 
berality which,  to  increase  trade,  sedca 
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to  phinge  our  agrienlturisU  into  di»» 
trew ; — ^we  cannot  approve  of  that  li* 
bendi^wbich,  to  increase  trade,  leeks 
to  ma&e  ns  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions for  both  bread  and  raiment ;— > 
we  cannot  approve  of  that  liberality^ 
which,  to  secure  their  present  pros- 
perity to  the  traders,  to  the  compare* 
tively  contemptiMe  few,  seeks  to  in* 
volve  the  vast  overwh^ing  majority 
in  distress  and  privation. 

After  all,  we  may  be  in  error ;  per- 
haps the  fact  that  Parliament,  the 
English  world,  and  the  statesmen  of 
Cockaigne  into  the  bargain,  are  against 
us,  shows  that  we  must  be  in  error. 
We  are,  however,  not  convinced  that 
we  are  so,  and  we  axe  not  among  thoso 
who  can  suppress  th«r  .own  opinions 
to  repeat  the  conflicting  ones  of  other 
men.  The  new  liberal- system  may  be 
the  r^ht  one,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  most  powerful  book  in  fact, 
and  ar^ment,  that  the  world  ever 
•aw,  might  be  vnitteni^nst  it.  We 
care  not  what  may  be  said  of  produc- 
tion creating  consumption.  Our  hair 
IB  sot  yet  mitened  with  age,  and  yet 
we  have  seen  sufficient  with  our  e^es 
to  convince  us,  that  a  great  reduction 
of  prices  must  inevitably  produce  a 
vast  portion  of  ruin  and  distress ;  and 
that  to  bring  a  Urge  quantity  of  ma- 
nufactures and  com  into  the  market, 
when  it  is  akeady  fully  stocked,  must 


produce  a  fuxtal  measure  of  national 
calamity.  The  queatiou,  however,  is 
now  in  a  way  to  be  decided  by  experi- 
ment, and  we  shall  look  forwuni  to 
the  issue  with  quite  as  much  eonfl- 
denoe  as  those  whom  we  opooee. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  we 
assume,  ^hat  the  new  system  will  ope- 
rate in  the  way  predict^  by  its  au* 
thors.  If  it  do  not  bring  the  tbreigmr 
into  the  market,  if  it  continue  the  pro- 
hibitions, our  reasoning  wiU  not  ap- 
ply to  it ;  it  will  only  be  the  old  sys- 
tem with  a  new  name.  It  muatbe 
remembered  too,  that  we  speak  in  to 
vour  of  the  reduction  of  duties  of  re- 
venue, and  of  the  abolition  of  restrict 
tions,  not  necessary  for  protection. 
These  are,  in  reality,  the  onlv  restrio* 
tions  that  press  upon  our  trade,  in  our 
poor  judgment. 

In  condusion — Parliament,  in  a  time 
of  general  harmony,  has  thought  pro- 
per to  take  measures  which  are  array- 
ing one  great  interest  against  another ; 
in  a  time  of  unexampled  prosperity^ 
and  when  not  a  sing^  interest  needs 
assistance,  it  has  ihooght  proper  to 
take  measures  which  are  unsettling  all 
the  leading  interests  of  the  empire.  If 
we  cannot  applaud  the  wisdom  of  tbisj 
we  certainly  devoutly  pray  that  it  may 
produce  none  6f  tlie  evils  that  we  an* 
ticipate. 
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Wb  bad  slept  about  four  or  five 
hours,  and  the  short  hours  of  the 
morning  were  beginning  to  be  length- 
ened, when  our  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  the  advanced  oioquets,  who  came 
to  inform  us  thatlne  enemy  were  mo- 
ving. As  we  had  lain  down  in  our 
domes,  with  all  our  accoutrements  on, 
we  were  under  arms,  and  in  column, 
in  five  seconds.  It  was  not,  however, 
deemed  necessarv  that  any  advance  on 
our  part  should  be  instantly  attempt- 
ed. We  remained,  on  the  contrary, 
quiet  in  the  church ;  but  standing  in 
our  ranks,  we  were  perfectly  ready  to 
march  to  any  qusoter  where  the  sound 
of  firing  might  bespeak  our  presence 
neceseary. 

We  had  stood  thus  about  half  an 
hour,  when  a  second  messenger  from 


the  otit-poKts  came  in,  from  whom  we 
learned,  that  a  blue  light  had  been 
thrown  up  within  the  enemy's  lines* 
and  that  thdr  fires  were  all  fVeshly 
trimmed.  *'  Is  it  so?"  said  some  of 
our  oldest  veterans ;  "  then  there  will 
be  no  work  for  us  to-day— ^hey  are 
retreating;"  and  so  sure  enough  it 
proved.  As  soon  as  dawn  began  to 
appear,  a  patrole  was  sent  forward, 
which  returned  immediately  to  state, 
that  not  a  vestige  of  the  French  ar- 
my was  to  be  found.  Their  outposts 
and  sentries  were  withdrawn,  their 
baggage  was  all  gone,  and  the  wh<^e 
of  the  right  wing  had  disappeared. 

The  fact  was,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton's scheme  had  succeeded  according 
to  his  expectations.  The  right  of  our 
array,  after  some  very  hard  fighting, 
tamed  the  enemy's  left ;  took  ] 
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kimiof  moit  of  h»  rt*d<HibU^  and  got 
iaio  bit  reir ;  which  eomvelled  Mar- 
•hal  SouU^  amlyagBiiist  nit  indina^i 
tion,  to  abiuidon  t  potition  more  tena- 
hle  than  any  which  he  had  yet  oecn^ 

fid.  Towardt  hit  right,  indeed,  at 
have  already  mentioned,  it  would 
have  been  little  abort  of  madncat  to* 
rioutly  to  have  attacked  him ;  nor 
oeuld  nit  left  have  been  broken,  but 
for  the  tkilful  mancenvring  on  onr 
part,  which  hindered  any  reinforcfr* 
menta  from  being  tent  to  it.  Thit 
ol^ect  being  attained,  however,  to  re* 
main,  at  least  widi  safety,  even  for  a 
aittgle  dav  lonfler,  <m  hia  ground,  waa 
impoaaible,  and  henoe  Soult  only  show- 
ed hit  wiadom  and  aound  judgment 
by  scittng  the  firat  fiivourable  c^por* 
tnnity  to  retire. 

The  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  re- 
tnat  was  received,  aa  auch  inteUigenoe 
ia  uaually  received,  with  great  aatia- 
fiiction.  Not  that  we  feU  the  amalleat 
disinclination  to  renew  the  battle- 
quite  the  reverse ;  but  there  ia  acme* 
tiling  in  the  idea  of  purauing  a  flying 
enemy,  fiur  more  exhilarating  tlum  in 
any  other  idea  to  which  the  human 
mind  gives  harbour ;  and  thia  we  ex- 
perienced,  on  tlie  present  occasion,  to 
ita  iidl  extent.  We  had  scarcely  learn- 
ed that  the  French  troops  had  desert- 
ed their  works,  when  an  order  arri- 
ved to  advance ;  and  that  we  prepa- 
red to  obey  with  the  most  hearty  good 
win. 

Whilst  the  men  were  swallowing  a 
hasty  meal,  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement or  the  marcn,  I  went,  with 
two  or  three  others,  to  visit  the  spot 
where  we  had  deposited  such  ef  our 
neatmates  aa  fell  m  the  battle  of  yet- 
ferday.  It  is  not  often  that  a  soldier 
it  to  fortunate— if,  indeed,  the  thing 
be  worth  estimating  aa  fortunate— «a 
to  be  laid  in  his  last  rest  in  conaecra- 
led  ground.  Our  gallant  comradea  en* 
joyra  that  privilege  on  the  present  oc- 
ctaion.  The  soldim  haa  collected 
them  from  the  varioua  apots  where 
they  lay,  and  brought  them  in,  with 
a  tort  of  pious  respect,  to  the  diurch- 
yard.  Here  they  dug  a  grave— one 
grave,  it  ia  true,  ixnt  more  than  one 
body ;  but  what  boota  it?  and  here 
they  entombed  them,  oarafully  tear- 
ing up  the  green  sod,  and  ouefuUy  re- 
placiag  it  upon  the  hillook.  For  my 
4>wn  iMit,  I  had  little  time  to  do  more 
than  wish  r<:8t  to  their  aoula;  for  the 
roift  wu  already  in  motion,  and  in 
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five  mittutct  we  wcl«  in  the  Hat  of 
mardi. 

It  wat  aa  yet  quile  dark,  ooBteqneoi- 
ly  olijectt  oonld  not  be  dittinguithed 
at  any  conaiderable  distanoe;  oat  the 
farther  we  proceeded,  the  more  ttnmg* 
ly  the  day  dawned  upon  ut.  Having 
dcared  the  villai^e,  we  oame  to  a  bridge 
thrown  acroaa  a  little  brook,  for  the 
poatiiBiien  of  whieh  a  good  dtal  o£ 
fighting  had  taken  plaee  towardt  evm* 
ing  on  thedagr  befoie.  Here  wefoukid 
teversl  Freneh  aoldiert  lying  detd»  at 
well  at  one  of  onr  own  men,  >w]io  had 
ventured  too  far  in  ponuit  of  the  ene- 
my. A  little  wav  beyond  the  bridge, 
a|^,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Mad,  etood 
a  neat  chatean  of  tome  aiie^  Thit 
our  advaneed  party  waa  otdevad  to 
aeareh ;  and,  aa  I  dianoed  to  be  ia 
command  of  the  detadmeat,  the<i& 
floe  of  ooodueting  the  aeareh  derived 
upon  me. 

I  found  the  houte  fbmitbed  after 
the  Freneh  fashion,  and  the  ftiraitwe 
in  a  atate  of  perfect  mescivation;  ner 
did  I  permit  the  digntett  iigory  to  be 
done  to  it  bv  my  men.  The  only  ti^ 
tide,  indeed,  which  I  wat  gnil^  e£ 
plundering,  was  a  grammayiraie  Spa« 
niah  language,  thus  entitled, ''  Gtun* 
maire  et  Dictionnaire  Fian^oia  et  £t« 
pagnol— Nouvdlement  Rcvu,  Coan^ 
g^  et  Augment^  par  Monrieor  Oe 
aiaunory :  Suivant  V Uaage  de  la  Gocv 
d'Espagne."  Upon  one  of  the  boardt 
is  written,  appartient  a  LanaHe  Bri^ 
^mettei  LauaUee.  The  book  it  atOl 
m  my  possession,  and  aaour  countriea 
are  now  at  peace,  I  take  thit  opporta- 
nity  of  informing  Mr  Briguette,  that 
I  am  quite  readv  to  reatore  to  him  hia 
property,  provioed  he  will  &vonr  at 
with  his  address.  Of  couza^  Mob- 
sieur  Briguette,  like  all  the  veat  of  the 
dviliied  world,  reada  Mega  r^gidtr- 

The  room  from  which  1  took  the 
volume  jutt  alluded  to  wat  the  libia- 
ry,  and  by  no  meana  badly  atered  wi A 
iKwks.  I  had  not,  however,  mueh 
time  to  dedj^ier  the  title  pogat,  ftr, 
independently  of  the  neoetdty  under 
whicn  I  lay  of  puahing  ftrwaid  aa 
aoon  aa  I  had  aaoertained  that  none  «f 
the  enemy  were  aeereted  here,  my  at« 
tention  wat  attracted  by  a  mats  of 
lettera  ecattend  over  the  floor.  The 
reader  may  judge  of  my  euiptite^ 
when,  on  liftinff  one  to  extmine  ilt 
eonteats,  I  found  it  to  be  in  the  hand* 
writiii^  of  ay  own  fatlMr,  and  &i^ 


draned  to  layiilf.  It  was  of  •  kter 
dalCb  too^  tbaa  any  oommunicatioa 
wluch  I  bad  veoeived  Iron  home; 
and  beaido  it  wen  lying  about  twenty 
otbei%  diraded  to  difi&mt  ofltan  in 
the  aaaae  ditieioD  with  niTaelf*  Thia 
let  no  into  a  aeeret.  TAe  howaa  aa 
which  I  nowalood  bad  been  the  offi- 
cial bead-^varteca  of  Maiahal  SoaLu 
A  oottrier,  who  waa  bringing  lettei» 
imm  hatd  Wcllington'a  hcMUqutr- 
ten,  had  been  cat  off  by  a  nalroleof 
the  enemy'a  cairadry ;  uid  oenoe  all 
Our  opiatlea,  indiuUng  sundry  bUUi" 
iomt  mm  fair  maidena  at  home^  had 
beea  atdgeeted  to  the  ecrutiny  of  the 
Franeh  marshal  and  his  staff. 

Leaving  other  lettera  to  their  fate, 
I  pttt  my  own  in  my  pocket,  andj 
atuBng  my  yolume  of  plunder  into 
my  bonm,  pushed  on.  About  a  bun* 
dnd  y«ds  in  the  rear  of  the  diateau 
we  arrived  at  the  first  line  of  worksj 
ceMiating  of  a  battery  for  two  guns, 
with  adeep  trench  in  front  of  it.  It 
WM  flanked,  both  on  the  right  and 
lcft»  by  fim-houses,  with  a  good  deal 
of  olantation,  and  a  couple  of  garden 
wal^  and  would  have  cost  our  people 
tto  inconsiderable  loss  had  we  been 
fiMl-hardy  enough  to  attack  it.  This 
iMttery  waa  erected  just  upon  the 
pommenoement  of  the  rising  ground. 
On  passing  it,  we  found  ounelTes  on 
the  laoe  of  a  bare  hill,  about  the 
keogth,  perhaps,  of  Shooter's  Hill,  and 
not  disauniUr  in  general  ampearanoe, 
the  summit  of  which  was  covered  br 
tl^ee  redoubts,  connected  the  one  witn 
the  odier  bY  two  open  batteries.  As 
W€  paaaed  tkese,  we  could  not  but  re- 
mank  to  ouieelvesi,  how  painftil  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  French 
general,  when  he  found  himself  com* 
pcUed  to  abandon  his  works,  without 
m  oppertuiuty  being  given  of  putting 
their  utility  to  the  proof;  and  we,  M 
floone,  paid  the  compliments,  whidi 
wave  Us  due,  to  our  own  leader,  who, 
1^  hia  iudidous  anangementa,  had 
mideied  theae  wwks  perfectly  unpro- 
fitohle. 

We  had  just  cleared  the  entrench- 
nents,  when  a  cry  arose  from  the  rear, 
**  make  wa^  lor  the  cavalry."  Our 
men  accordingly  inclined  to  the  right 
of  the  load,  when  the  18th  and  16th 
lig^t  drsgoons  rode  past  at  a  quick  trot, 
aending  out  half  a  troop  before  them 
to  feel  their  way.  The  object  of  this 
movement,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
waa  tohinder,  if  possible,  the  deatcuc- 
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tien  Of  tho  bridge  at  St  Jean  de  Los. 
But  the  attempt  anooeeded  only  in 
part,  the  enemy  having  aheady  aet  fire 
to  their  tnan. 

*'  Push  on,  posh  on,"  waa  now  the 
word.  Weaeoording^youidkenedoar 
pace,  and  reached  St  Jean  de  Lup 
about  nine  o'clock;  but  we  wen  too 
Into  to  secun  a  paaiage  ef  the  NiveUSf 
the  bridge  being  completely  in  ndaa* 
Our  oawry  had  reached  it  onlv  in 
time  to  see  the  mine  exploded  wbi^ 
the  French  troopo  had  dug  in  ita  ceo* 
tre  arch;  and  hence  a  halt  became ab* 
soiutelT  necessary,  till  the  chasm  thus 
createa  should  be  filled  up.  The  ef- 
fect was  remsrksbly  striking.  The 
whole  of  the  first  and  fifth  divisiona, 
with  the  King's  German  legion,  so- 
vend  bfigadea  of  Portuguese,  and  two 
divisioDs  of  Spanish  troops,  came  pour- 
ing up,  till  the  southern  suburb  of 
St  Jean  de  Lus  was  filled  with  armed 
men,  to  the  number  of,  perhaps,  twen- 
ty or  thirty  thousand. 

It  is,  probably,  needless  fbr  me  to 
say,  that  we  found  St  Jean  de  Lua, 
for  the  most  psrt,  abandoned  by  ita 
inhabitants.  A  few  indeed  nmained  ; 
and  theae  consulting,  as  under  such 
circurostances  people  are  justified  in 
consulting,  their  own  safety  only,  wel- 
comed us  by  waving  their  handkeib* 
chieft  from  the  window^  and  about- 
iB^«  Fiffeni  le$  Angha.  Those  who 
thus  met  us  wen,  however,  of  the 
lowest  description,  all  the  gentry  and 
municipality  having  fled ;  though 
thejr,  too,  ntomed  afkr  a  few  days^ 
and  placed  themadves  under  our  pro- 
tection. They  were  faithfully  guard- 
ed agaioat  insult;  nor  wen  our  sol- 
dijen  permitted  to  exact  anything 
from  toe  inhabitants  without  paying 
for  it  whatever  waa  demanded. 

Whilst  we  wen  waiting  till  the 
bridge  ahould  be  so  far  repuied  as  to 
permit  the  infantry  to  cross,  I  hap- 
pened to  stny  a  litue  from  the  main 
atreet,  and  beheld,  in  a  lane  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  river,  a  spectacle 
exceedingly  shocking.  I  saw  no  few- 
er than  fihy*three  donkeys  standing 
with  the  sinews  of  the  hin^  h^  cut 
thnugh.  On  inquiring  firom  an  in- 
habitant the  cause  of  this,  he  told  me, 
that  these'  poor  brutes,  being  over- 
loaded with  the  baggage  of  the  Frendi 
aimy,  had  knocked  up;  when  the 
A^dios,  rather  than  sufi^  them  to 
£aU  into  our  hands  in  a  aervlceablo 
emditiott,  hamstrung  them  all.  Why 
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they  were  pot  merciful  enough  to 
ghoot  them,  I  know  not ;  unless,  in- 
deed, they  were  apprehentive  of  cau- 
sing an  alann  among  us  hy  the  report; 
but  what  their  caution  ninderedwe 
pof  ormed.  The  poor  creatures  were 
aU  shot  dead  ere  we  advanced. 

The  town  of  St  Jean  de  Lnz  covers 
about  as  much  ground,  and,  I  riiould 
ffuess,  contains  about  as  many  inha^- 
bitants,  as  Carlisle  or  Canterbury.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Nivelle,  which  falls  mto  the  sea  about 
a  couple  or  three  miles  below,  at  a 
village,  or  rather  port,  called  Lecoa. 
Lilce  other  French  towns  of  its  size, 
St  Jean  de  Lua  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  air  of  neatness ;  but  there  is  a 
good  market-nlaoe  in  it,  two  or  three 
churches,  and  a  theatre.  The  Ni- 
velle, where  it  flows  through  the  dty, 
may  be  about  the  width  of  the  Eden, 
or  the  Isis;  it  is  rendered  passable, 
and  the  two  quarters  of  the  dty  are 
connected,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches ;  besides  which,  the  stream  it- 
self is  fordable,  both  for  cavalry  and 
infantry,  at  low  water.  When  we 
came  in  this  morning  the  tide  was  up, 
but  it  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
turn ;  and  hence,  in  about  a  couple  of 
hours,  we  were  perfectly  independent 
of  the  repairs.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  broken  arch  had  been  united  by 
means  of  planks  and  beams  of  wood; 
but  as  the  junction  was  none  of  the 
most  firm,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
send  the  troopers  through  the  water, 
whilst  the  infantry  only  should  cross 
by  the  bridge.  Along  with  the  caval- 
ry was  sent  the  artillery  also;  and 
tnus,  by  noon,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  of  the  left  column  had 
passed  the  Nivelle. 

We  had  hardly  quitted  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  when  the  weather,  which  during 
the  entire  morning  had  looked  sus- 
pidous,  broke;  and  a  cold  heavy 
rain  began  to  fall.  This  lasted  with^ 
out  any  intermiagion  till  dark;  by 
which  means  our  march  became  the 
reverse  of  agreeable,  and  we  felt  as  if 
we  would  have  given  the  enemy  a  pafe- 
conduct  as  far  as  Bayonne,  in  return 
for  a  permission  to  halt,  anddry  our- 
sdves  before  a  fire.  But  of  halting  no 
hint  was  dropped,  nor  was  it  till  our 
advanced-guard  came  up  with  the  rear 
of  the  French  army,  posted  in  the  viU 
lage  of  .Bedart,  and  the  heights  ad- 
joining, that  any  check  was  given  to 
our  progress.    As  it.  was  now  late,  the 
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sun  having  set,  and  tv 
on,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  dia- 
lodge  the  enemy  tiU  morning ;  in  c 
quence  of  which  our  troops  were  com- 
manded to  halt.  There  was,  however, 
no  cover  for  them.  Only  a  few  oattages 
stood  near  the  road,  and  the  tents  wete 
at  least  fourteen  miles  in  the  rear  ;  diis 
night  was  accordingly  npeat  by  most 
of  us  on  the  wet  ground* 

From  the  moment  that  the  rain  be- 
gan to  hH,  we  remarked  that  the  Spa- 
nish, and  in  some  instances  the  Porta- 
SLcse  troops,  setting  theoommandaof 
eir  officers  at  defiance,  left  their 
ranks  and  scattered  themadvea  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  Whilst  this 
was  going  on,  1  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  several  hortiUe  crimes 
were  perpetrated.  Of  the  French  pef^ 
sants,  many,  trusting  to  our  podanui- 
tions,  remained  quietly  in  their  houses ; 
these  were  in  too  many  instances  plun« 
dered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  maran^ 
ders,  who  .were,  I  suspect,  urged  on 
to  the  commission  of  numerous  atiou 
dties,  by  a  feeling  far  more  powerful 
than  the  desire  of  plunder — ^revenge— 
astrong and  overwhelming  thirstof  ven- 
geance, drew,  I  am  convinced,  many 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  moat  terrible 
deeds ;  indeed,  one  case  of  the  kind 
came  under  my  own  immediate  notice, 
which  I  shall  here  relate. 

About  three  o'clock  this  aUcmoon, 
a  temporary  check  took  place  in  the 
line  of  march,  when  the  corps  to  which 
I  belonged  was  about  two  milea  dis- 
tant from  Bedart.  A  brigade  of  ca- 
valry alone  was  in  fVont  of  us  ;  a  Forto- 
guese  brigade,  including  one  regiment 
of  ca^adores,  was  in  our  rear.  Whiht 
we  were  standing  still  in  our  ^aces^ 
the  ca^adore  regiment,  brea^mg  iti 
ranks,  rushed  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner towards  two  or  three  cottages  en 
the  left  of  the  road.  The  officers  widi 
the  utmost  difficulty  recalled  them, 
but  a  few  individuals,  as  the  event 
proved,  succeeded  in  their  efibrt  of  in- 
subordination. These,  however,  were 
not  noticed  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
thought  that  all  were  where  they 
ought  to  be. 

A  little  way,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  in  fh>nt,  stood  another 
French  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den, and  perfectly  detached  mm  all 
others.  In  about  five  minutes  after 
order  had  been  restored.  We  heard  a 
female  shriek  come  from  that  cotUne. 
It  was  followed  by  the  report  of  a 
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musket,  and  ere  urie  bad  time  to  readi 
tbeqiot»  another  shot  was  fired.  We 
ran  up,  and  found  a  poor  old  French 
peassnt  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  guden.  A  bnllet  had  passed 
through  his  head,  and  his  thin  grcgr 
hairs  were  djred  with  his  own  blood. 
We  hsstened  towards  the  honse^  and 
just  as  we  neared  the  door^  a  ca^adoie 
roshed  out,  and  attempted  to  elude  us. 
But  he  was  hotly  punned  and  taken. 
When  he  was  bronoht  back,  we  enter- 
ed the  oottage>  anof  to  our  horror^  we 
saw  an  old  woman,  in  all  probability 
the  wife  of  the  aged  peasant^  lying 
dead  in  the  kitchen. 

Thedesperate  Portuguese  pretended 
not  to  deny  having  perpetrated  these 
murders.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary^ 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy.  ''They 
murdered  my  father,  they  cut  my 
mothei^s  throat,  and  diey  ravished  my 
aister,"  ssid  he,  "  and  I  Yowed  at  the 
time,  that  I  would  put  to  death  the 
first  French  fsmily  that  fell  into  my 
hands.  You  may  hang  me,  if  you 
win,  but  I  have  kept  my  oath,  and  I 
care  not  for  dying."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  man  was  hanged ; 
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indeed,  nofiiwer  than  eighteen  Spaaiah 
and  Portuguese  soUierB  were  tucked 
up,  in  the  courseof  this  and  the  follow« 
ingdavs,  to  the  branches  of  trees.  But 
I  could  not  at  the  time  avoid  thinldngg 
that  if  any  shadow  of  excuse  for  mur« 
der  canbeframed,  the  unfortunate  Por« 
tnguese  who  butchered  this  French 
family,  deserves  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  left  column  spent  this  night  in  no 
very  comfortable  plight,  upon  the  wet 
ground.  For  ouraelves,  we  were  mo- 
ved into  what  had  once  been  a  grass 
field,  just  at  the  base  of  the  hfll  of 
Bedart ;  but  which,  with  the  tread  of 
men's  feet,  and  horses'  hoofs,  was  now 
battered  into  mud.  Here,  with  the 
Utmost  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in 
lighting  fires,  round  which  we  crowd- 
ed ss  we  best  might.  But  the  rain 
still  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
though  our  lad  arrived  shortly  after 
with  the  doaks,  and  rations  of  beef, 
and  biscuit,  and  Tvm,  were  issued  out 
to  us,  I  cannot  enumerate  this  among 
the  nights  of  pure  enjoyment,  which 
my  life,  as  a  soldier,  has  frequently 
brought  in  my  way* 


Chapter  X. 


Whbk  I  awoke  next  morning,  I 
found  myself  lying  in  a  perfect  pud- 
dle, beside  the  decaying  embers  of  a 
fire.  The  rain  had  come  down  so  in- 
cessantly, and  with  such  violence  du- 
ring the  ni^t,  that  my  doak,  though 
excellent  of  its  kind,  stood  not  out 
agsinst  it ;  and  I  wss  now  as  thorough- 
ly saturated  with  water  as  if  I  had 
been  dragged  through  the  Nivelle.  Of 
oourse,  my  sensations  were  not  of  a 
Tcry  pleasant  nature ;  but  I  consider- 
ed that  I  was  far  from  singular  in  my 
conditipn,  and,  like  my  comrades,  I 
Jaugh^  at  an  evil  for  wnich  there  was 
no  remedy. 

Having  remained  under  arms  tiU 
day  had  fully  dawned,  we  began  to 
make -ready  for  a  farther  advance. 
When  we  lay  down  on  the  preceding 
evening,  several  brigades  of  French 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Bedart.  These,  of  oourse,  we 
^1  our  account  with  attacking ;  but 
on  sending  forward  a  patrol,  it  was 
found  that  the  village  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  Soult  had  fallen  back 
to  his  entrenched  camp,  in  front  of 


Bayonne.  Our  parade  was  aoeoidiitf* 
ly  dismissed,  ana  we  remained  in  the 
same  situation  for  about  ibur  hours  ; 
when  the  arrival  of  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage invited  us  to  make  ourselves 
somewhat  more  comfortable.  For  this 
purpose  the  brigade  was  moved  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the 
mam  road ;  and  there,  on  a  skirt  of 
turf  comparatively  sound  and  un- 
broken, the  camp  was  patched. 

In  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the 
tents,  stood  a  small  farm-house,  or  ra- 
ther a  huge  cottage,  containing  three 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Hither  a  good 
many  of  the  officers,  and  myself  among 
the  number,  removed  their  canteens 
and  portmanteaus ;  till  no  fewer  than 
fbrty-five  individuals,  induding  ser- 
vants as  well  as  masters,  fbund  a  tem- 
porary shelter  under  its  roof.  I  am 
sure,  after  all,  that  I  wasnot  more  com- 
fortoble  here  than  I  should  have  been 
in  my  tent;  but  I  fancied  that  to 
Bleep  upon  a  bed  once  more,  even 
though  that  bed  was  a  French  one, 
would  prove  a  luxury ;  snd  I  made 
the  experiment.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
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tba  the  bed  tamUioitd  wkde 
•r  living  otrapwto  beridet  myi^; 
nd  that  I  MtiiiiMd  not  a0iin  to  die* 
pate  witb  them  tfad  peaicMifln  of  flidr 


Wo 


From  te  18lb  to  the  1 7tii  of  Nov. 
BoduBgoecnmd  to  mveeU;  nor  wwe 
Miy  Movemente  nade  dj  tlie  left  of 
the  ^ituh  wnoy  worthy  of  betig  r»« 

aid.  The  fain  coDtiiiiied  with 
ly  any  interrapdon  daring  the 
irfiole  of  thie  time)  rendering  the  crooi 
roadg  utterly  impaaeable  for  artiikry, 
and  holding  out  no  proepecl  of  freih 
tiattle^  or  freeh  adycnttureB.  It  waa. 
Indeed,  manifest,  that  the  troopi  oonUl 
not  be  kept  nrach  longer  in  the  fields 
withoatmaleiial  injury  to  their  health, 
whi^  began  already  to  be  threatened 
with  dvMtery  and  ague.  Nor  ia  it 
mirpiinng,  that  the  ease  should  be  so; 
fixr  the  tents  were  not  proof  against 
showers  so  heavy  and  so  ineesasnt  as 
those  which  feM;  and  canvass,  when 
once  completely  soaked,  admits  water 
to  pass  through  like  a  sieve.  The  eon- 
aequenee  was,  that  our  men  were  never 
4Ky,  and  many  began  to  exhibit  tjiap* 
trans  <^  the  complaints  above  awded 
to. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  re- 
ceived, with  sincere  rejoidug,  an  or- 
der in  the  evening  of  the  17  th,  to 
■trike  our  tents  at  dawn  next  mamingy 
and  to  mardi  into  wintBr«>quarters« 
The  rain  descended,  however^  in  such 
tonentsy  tharthongh  a  tempoiary  in* 
eonvenicnce  promised  to  lead  to  per- 
manent oomxort,  it  was  deemed  pru- 


taiAkskll 

hakedoaaaortd^i 

ocntis  of  dieni»  and  IwfingeaBt  lotaaa 

toiriiichhonseahonkifcUt»t1iaAirs 

of  the  difBoent  companies^  Graham^ 

myself,  and  two  oAeis^  wilhabonteno 

hmdied  men,  took  poaseasiott  of  en^ 

with  1 


It  would  bedjttcnltfiir  aac 

any  ade^nalo  notmn  of 
the  eactaismo  sattsiirtkm  which  soidiers 
expeiienosv  wlm  flnt  they  eatahlisH 
thcmselvea  in  winter- quartorau  Jkm 
kng  as  the  wifdicr  oontmues  fino^  ami 
summer  suns  died  thehr  inflneaee  o««r 
ft,  there  are^  indeed,  fawpbecamoe 
agreeable dian  a  camp.  Butitianoe 
so  after  the  summer  naa  departed.  I 
haw  already  hinted,  that  ^nst 
heavy  and  ooBtinned  rains,  a  tent  sap- 
pHeabtttaveryinadaqBateshcltes.  A 
tent  is,  moreover,  but  a  narrow  chaB»- 
her,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  so  nrach  as 
tp  stand  upright,  caoepting  in  one 
apot;  and  where  afl  opportunity  of 
fceomotioa  is  denied,  llien  it  iar- 
aishes  little  protection  againataold,  to 
light  a  ftro  withhi  being  impnssftk^, 
on  account  of  the  smoke ;  and  hence 
the  only  meana  of  keej^ng  vonraelf 
warm  is,  to  wrap  your  doak  or  a 
blanket  about  you,  and  to  lie  down. 
OccaaumaUy,  indeed*  I  have  seen  ned- 
hot  shot  employed  as  heatcva  ;  bat  tha 
kind  of  warmth  which  aqsea  fiom 
heated  iron  is,  at  laast  to  m^  ha^y 
more  agreeable  than  that  wbidtisfso- 
duoedbyi^arcoal.  Inawoidthanravai 


dent  to  delay  fulfilling  that  order,  ibr  enthnaiestie  a  man  nay  be  in  1ms  no* 
at  lesst  some  hours.  We  accordingly  fession,  he  hsgins,  about  tbe  eM  of 
remained  quiet  till  about  one  o'dock    October  or  the  b«;iaoing  of  Novem- 


IB  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  when  the 
weather  breaking  up,  and  the  snn 
shining  out,  our  camp  was  struck,  and 
we  turned  our  &ces  towards  the  cm* 
tonments  which  had  been  allotted  to 
us. 

Having  cleared  the  few  fields  which 
intervened  between  the  situation  of 
the  camp  and  the  hi^^  road,  we  left 
Bedart  behind,  and  took  a  retiograde 
direction  towards  St  Jean  de  Lu& 
We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  above 
five  or  aix  miles,  and  were  still  a  fxdl 
league  distant  from  the  town,  whim 
we  filed  off  bv  a  nanow  crosaroad  to^ 
wards  the  left,  and  made  for  a  piece 
of  elevated  country,  over  which  aoont 
half  a  doaen  fitrm-houses  were  scatter^ 
ed.    These  were  assigned  to  the  corps 


her,.to  grew  heartily  tired  t^oaxapi^p* 
ing;  and  leeks forwaid  toafew  weeks' 
rest,  and  a  substantMl  proteotian 
egunst  cold  and  dan^pe^  with  ahaost 
as  mwh  pleasure  as  he  experienoes 
when  the  relnm.  of  epri^g  calla  bin 
once  more  into  the  field. 

The  larm<*houses  in  tbo  aouth  of 
France,  like  thoie  in  tike  noigbbooxw 
countnr  of  Spain,  are  rarely  pirondad 
with  fiKhpIaoes  m  say  othw  apsfft> 
ment  besides  the  kitchen.  It  is,  i»r 
deed,  customary  fi»r  famlliea  to  Uve^ 
during  the  winter  mcmtba,  eniiralj 
with  their  servants;  and  henoe  thle 
want  of  a  firo-plaoe  in  the  parlour  ia 
not  felt  liny  mcite  than  in  the  bad- 
rooms.  I  observed,  likewise,  that  hard- 
ly any  maison  of  the  kind  was  lvr« 
13 
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niahed  with  gltzed  windows ;  wooden 
Utticet  being  almoit  uniTcrnlly  sub- 
stituted. Tnese,  during  the  gummer 
montht,  are  kept  open  all  day,  and 
elond  only  at  night:  and  I  Mieve 
that  the  extreme  mfldneM  of  the  cli<- 
mate  renders  an  open  wmdow,  at  sndi 
seasons,  Terj  agreeable.  On  the  pre- 
aentooeasion,  howerer,  we  anticipated 
no  di^t  annoyanoe  from  (he  absenee 
of  tbese  two  essential  matters,  a  diim- 
ney  and  a  window,  in  our  room;  end  we  . 
immediately  set  our  wits  to  work  for 
the  remoTu  of  both  causes  of  eom- 
plaint. 

Both  Graham's  servant  and  my  own 
chanced  to  be  exceedingly  ingenious 
fellows ;  the  former,  in  paracular, 
could,  to  use  a  Tulgar  phrase,  turn  his 
hand  to  anything.  Under  hisdireetions 
we  set  a  party  of  men  to  work,  and 
knocking  a  hole  through  one  comer  of 
our  room,  we  speeduy  couyerted  it 
into  a  fire-plaoe.  To  give  vent  to  the 
smoke,  we  took  the  trouble  to  build 
an  external  ehimney>  carrying  it  up  aa 
hig^  as  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and 
our  pride  and  satisfitcdon  were  neither 
of  them  trifling,  when  we  found  that 
it  drew  to  admiration.  I  mean  not  to 
commend  the  masonry  for  its  ele- 
gance, nor  to  assert  tnat  the  sort  of 
buttress  now  produced,  added,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  general  appearanoe  of 
the  house;  but  it  had  the  eflbct  of 
rendering  our  apartment  ^ceedinfiy 
oomftnrtablc,  an4  that  was  £e  sole  ob- 
ject which  we  had  in  yiew. 

Haying  thus  provided  fbr  our 
warmth,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  manufaetnre  such  a  window  as 
might  supply  us  with  light,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  resist  the  weather.  For 
this  purpose  we  lifted  a  couple  of  kt- 
tices  from  their  hinges;  and  having 
cat  out  four  pannels  in  each,  we  eo- 
▼ered  the  spaces  with  white  paper 
soaked  in  oil.  The  light  thns  admit- 
ted was  not,  indeed,  very  brilliant,  but 
it  was  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes; 
and  we  found,  when  the  storm  again 
returned,  that  our  oil-paper  stood  out 
against  it  stoutly.  Then,  naving  swept 
our  floor,  unpacked  and  arranged  the 
eontento  of  our  canteen,  and  provided 
good  dry  hay-sackB  for  our  couches, 
we  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  could 
have  supplied  no  betCer  or  move  desi- 
rable  habitotioD. 

To  build  the  chimney,  and  con- 
atmet  the  window,  fomisned  occupa- 
tion enough  for  one  day :  the  next 
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was  qient  in  cutting  wood,  and  laying 
in  a  atorsoffuel  against  the  winter.  In 
effiscting  this,  it  must  be  oonfossed, 
that  we  were  not  over  fostadious  as  to 
the  source  from  whidi  it  waa  derived ; 
and  hence  a  greater  number  of  frnie 
treea  were  felled  and  cot  to  piecss^ 
than,  pertiaps,  there  was  any  positiye 
necessity  to  destroy.  But  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  guard  against  every  little  ex^ 
oess,  when  tra^  have  established 
themsdves  in  an  enemy's  country; 
and  the  French  have  iust  sause  or 
thankfulness,  that  so  littls  eompaia- 
tive  devastation  marked  the  progness 
of  our  armies.  Their  own,  it  is  well 
known,  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
orderiy  conduct  in  snch  countries  as 
they  overran. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  little  dt" 
eumstances  longer,  perhaps,  than  their 
insignificance  in  the  eyea  of  my  reader 
may  warrant;  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
There  is  no  period  of  my  lifeon  whidi 
I  look  back  with  more  unmixed  plea- 
sure, than  that  which  saw  me,  for  the 
first  time,  set  down  in  winter  quar- 
ters. And  hence  every  trifling  «vent 
connected  with  it,  however  unim- 
portant to  others,  appesrs  the  reverse 
of  unimportant  to  me.  And  such,  I 
betieve,  is  universally  the  case,  when 
a  man  undertakea  to  be  his  own  bio- 
grapher. Things  and  occunrencea 
which,  to  the  world  at  large,  seem 
wholly  undeserving  of  record,  his 
own  feelings  prompt  him  to  detail 
with  unusiul  minuteness,  even  though 
he  may  be  conscious  all  Uie  while  t&t 
he  is  entering  upon  details  which  his 
readers  will  scsioely  take  the  trouble 
to  follow. 

Having  thus  rendered  our  quarters 
as  snug  as  they  were  capable  of  being 
made,  my  firiend  a 
ed  didly  into  the 
aeardiof  game; 

in,  we  found  them  amply  staved,  not 
odhr  with  harea  and  rabbits,  but  with 
COCKS,  snipes,  and  other  birds  of  pas- 
sage. We  were  not,  however,  so  for- 
tunate as  to  fidl  in  with  any  of  the 
wild  boara  which  are  said  to  frequent 
these  thicketo,  though  we  devoted 
more  than  one  morning  to  the  search ; 
but  we  managed  to  suj^y  our  own 
table,  and  the  table  of  several  of  our 
comradea,  with  a  very  agreeahlo  addi- 
tion to  the  lean  beef  which  was  isnied 
out  to  Us.  Nor  were  other  luxuries 
wanting.  Ilie  peasantry,  having  re- 
ooverfcTtheir  confidence,  returned  in 
4E 


r  were  capanie  ot  oemg 
id  and  myself  proceed- 
Jie  a4ioining  woods  in 
s;  andas  ihe  frost  set 
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mat.  nttmbeti  to  tbdr  homes,  and  Sel- 
aom  failed  to  call  at  oar  mandon  osee 
or  twice  a-week,  with  wine»  freah 
hraad,  eyder,  and  bottled  beer ;  by  the 
helo  of  which,  we  continued  to  fare 
weU  as  hmg  as  oar  fiot-diminiahing 
stock  of  money  hstecL  I.saj  £ut-di« 
minishinp;  stock  of  money,  tor  as  vet 
BO  addition  had  been  made  to  tnat 
which  eadi  of  ns  brought  with  him 
from  England;  and  though  the  pay 
of  the  army  was  now  six  months  in 
arrear,  but  faint  hopes  were  entertain* 
•d  of  any  immediate  donative. 

It  was  not,  however,  unong  regi- 
mental and  other  inferior  officers  alone, 
that  this  period  of  military  inaction 
was«8teemed  and  acted  upon  as  one 
of  enjoyment.  Lord  Wellington's  fox- 
hounds were  unkennelled;  and  he 
himself  took  the  field  regularly  twice 
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portaaocjuor  were  they  very  iatal  either 
to  the  enemy  or  ourselves. 

The  position  which  Lord  Welliiig«. 
ton  had  taken  up,  extended  from  the 
village  of  Bedart  on  the  left  to  a  pUoe 
called  Ganet's  House  on  the  right. 
It  embraced  various  other  villagesg 
such  aa  that  of  Arcanques,  Gauthong, 
itc  &C.,  between  these  points,  and 
kept  the  extreinitiea  of  the  line  at  a 
distance  of  per^ps  six  or  seven  miles 
from  each  other.  To  a  cooimoB  ob« 
server  it  certainly  had  in  it  nothing 
imposing,  or  calculated  to  give  the  idea 
of  great  natural  strength.  On  the  left» 
in  particular,  our  troops,  when  csUed 
into  the  field,  occupiea  a  level  plain ; 
wooded  indeed,  but  very  little  broken  ; 
whilst  at  difi^ent  points  in  the  centre 
there  were  passes,  easy  of  approach, 
not  defensible  in  any  extraordinary 


a- week,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  deniaen  of    degree.  But  its  strength  waa  weU  tried, 
Leicestershire^  or  any  other  sporting;     as  I  shall  take  occasion  shortly  to  re- 
late, and  the  issue  of  the  trial  proved 
that  no  error  had  been  oommltted  in  its 
selection.^ 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
and  centre  columns  were  disposed,  I 
knew  but  little.  The  left  eohinm  con* 
sisting  of  the  first  and  fifth  dividoos  ; 
of  two  or  three  brigades  of  Portogneae 
infantry,  one  brigMe  of  light  and  one 
of  heavj  cavalry  waa  thus  posted :  The 
town  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  in  which  Lord 
Welli^rton  had  fixed  his  quarters,  waa 
occupied  l0  three  or  four  battaliona  of 
guards ;  its  suburbs  were  given  up  to 
such  corps  of  the  German  le^pon  aa 
were  attached  to  the  first  division.  In 
and  about  the  town,  the  light  cavalry 
waa  likewise  quartered;  whilst  the 
heaver  waa  sent  back  to  Andage  and 
the  viUagea  near  it,  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  proeuring  fonge,  whidi 
there  exktea.  The  Spaniuds  agun 
had  £illen  back  aa  fiu:  aa  Irun,  and 
were  not  brought  up  during  the  re-  - 
mainderof  the  winter;  but  the  Por« 
tuguese  n^ments  were  acatteied,  as 
we  were  scattered,  among  a  nnmbor  of 
detached  cottagea  near  toe  road.  In 
the  village  of  Bedart  vraa  poated  the 
fifth  diviaion,  with  three  or  four  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  and  the  men  and 


county  in  England.  I  need  not  add, 
that  few  packs,  in  any  county,  could 
be  better  attended.  Not  that  the 
horses  of  all  the  huntamen  were  of  the 
best  breed,  or  of  the  gayest  appear- 
ance; but  what  was  wanting  in  indi- 
vidual splendour,  was  made  up  by  the 
number  of  Nimioda ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  discover  a  field  more  fiuitful 
in  laughable  occuirencea,  which  no 
man  more  heartiiy  enjoved  than  the 
gallant  Marquis  nimself.  When  the 
hounds  were  out,  he  waa  no  longer  the 
commander  of  the  forces ;  the  G^end- 
in-Chief  of  three  nations,  and  the  re- 
presentative of  three  aovereigna;  but 
the  gay,  merry,  country  g^tleman, 
who  rode  at  everything,  and  laughed 
as  loud  when  he  fell  himself,  ss  when 
he  vritnessed  the  fall  of  a  brother- 
^rtsman. 

Thus  passed  about  twenty  days,  du- 
ring the  greater  number  of  which  the 
aky  waa  dear,  and  the  air  cold  and 
bracing,  Occaaiooallv,  indeed,  we  va^ 
ried  our  sporting  life  by  viaiu  to  St  Jean 
de  Luz,  and  other  towns  in  the  rear  ; 
and  by  sedcing  out  old  fKenda  in  other 
divisions  of  the  army.  Nor  were  we 
altogether  withoutmuitaryoceunation. 
Here  and  there  a  redoubt  vras  tnrown 


up,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  our '  horses  attadied  to  them ;  andtoit,  the 
poeitiondouoly  secure;  whilst  the  va-    dnty  of  watching  the  enemy,   and 


nous  brigadea  of  eadi  division  relieved 
one  another  in  taking  the  oatpost 
duty.  A  trifling  skirmida  or  two,  t^- 
ed  likewise  to  keep  ns  ative ;  but  theae 
were  followed  by  no  movement  of  im- 


keeptng  possession  of  the  groad  on 
wbichSie  picquets  stood,  was  commit-' 
ted.  mus  along  the  line  of  the  hiif^ 
road  waa  hooaed  a  corps  of  about  fif- 
teen thousand  infimtry,  twdve  h«a* 
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drad  cavalry,  aiul  a  dve  proportion  of 
artillery;  all  under  the  immediate 
eomroand  of  Sir  John  Hope. 

In  direct  oommuniettion  with  the 
head  of  tbie  colamn,  was  the  light  di«- 
▼irion,  under  the  oomoMiid  of  Mijor- 
General  Biown  Allen.  It  conaitedof 
the  58d,  4Sd,  and  95th  regunenti,  of  a 
hrignde  or  two  of  ca9adore8,  aodnraa* 
terMl  in  all  about  four  or  flvethooaand 
faayonetB.  Thete  ooonpied  the  chuTCh 
and  Tillage  of  Aramques,  tituated  up- 
on a  riaiiig  ground,  and  of  oontidenhie 
natural  atrength.  Beyond  this  divi« 
non  again,  lay  the  4th ;  in  connexion 
with  which  were  the  Sd,  the  7th,  and 
die  dd  divisions,  whilst  the  6th  took 
post  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  acted  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  a  reserve  should  be 
vfantiiig. 
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I  have  said  that  Lord  Wellington's 
head-miarters  were  in  the  town  of  St 
Jean  de  Iai.  Here  also  Sir  John 
Hm,  and  seveial  enierals  of  di^d^an 
and  of  brigade,  established  themselves; 
and  here  all  the  general  sUff  of  the 
army  waa  posted.  Of  oonrae  the  pkoe 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  warlike  gaiety, 
such  88  it  had  not  probably  witnened 
before,  at  least  in  modem  times ;  but 
everything  was  done  whidi  could  be 
done  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
inhabitaats  ;  nor  was  the  slightest  out- 
mge  or  ziot  permitted.  Such  is  the 
maimer  in  which  the  British  army  was 
disposed  of,  from  the  18th  of  Noven^ 
her,  when  it  first  went  into  canton«> 
ments,  till  the  9th  of  Deeember,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  once  more  to 
take  the  fldid. 


Chap.  XI. 


I  HAD  been  out  with  my  gun  during 
the  whole  of  the  8th  of  December,  and 
returned  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
not  a  little  weary  with  wanderinff, 
when  the  first  intelligence  eommoiuU 
eated  to  me  was,  that  the  corps  had 
received  orden  to  be  under  arms  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  when  the 
whole  of  the  army  should  advance. 
In  a  former  diapter,  I  have  hinted,  that 
a  continued  tract  of  rainy  weaker 
drove  Lord  Wellington  earlier  than  he 
had  designed,  and  against  his  inclina- 
tion, into  winter^quarters.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  position  of  the 
array  was  not  in  every  respect  to  his 
mind.  The  right,  in  particular,  was 
too  far  thrown  back  ;  and  the  eourseof 
the  Kivelle  interfered  in  a  very  inoM- 
venient  degree  with  the  communica* 
tion  between  it  and  the  lef^  We  were 
accordingly  given  to  understand,  that 
the  ol^ject  of  our  present  movement 
was  merely  to  fiicilitate  the  crossing  of 
that  river  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps, 
and  that  as  soon  as  this  object  was  at- 
tained, we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn in  peace  to  our  comfortable  quar- 
ters. 

In  consequence  of  this  information, 
Oraham  and  myself  made  f<Bwer  pre- 
parations than  we  had  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  making  on  odier  and  similar  oc- 
casions. Instead  of  packimup  our 
baggsge,  and  ordering  out  Kr  sump- 
ter-pony  and  faithful  Portuguese,  as 
we  had  hitherto  rlone,  we  Im  every- 
thing in  our  apartment,  in  it^  ordinary 


condition.  Strict  charges  wero  indeed 
given  to  the  servants,  that  a  dieerful 
fire  and  a  substantial  nscal  should  be 
prepared  against  our  return  in  the 
evening ;  but  we  put  up  neither  food 
nor  clothes  for  immediate  use,  in  full 
expectation  that  such  things  would  not 
be  required. 

The  night  of  the  8th  passed  quietly 
over,  and  I  arose  about  two  hours  bei- 
ftre  dawn  on  the  9th,  perfecdy  fresh, 
and,  like  those  around  me,  in  bish 
spirits.  We  had  been  so  long  i&, 
that  the  near  prospect  of  a  little  fight- 
ing, instead  of  creating  gloomy  sen- 
sations, waa  viewed  with  sincere  de- 
light ;  and  we  took  our  places,  and  be^ 
gan  our  inarch  towards  the  high-road, 
m  silence,  it  is  true,  but  with  extreme 
good  vnll.  Thero  we  remained  sta- 
tionary till  the  day  broke ;  when  the 
word  being  given  toadvaace,  we  pointed 
finrward  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne. 

The  brigade  to  which  I  bdonged 
took  post  at  the  head  of  the  1st  divi- 
sion, and  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  5th.  This  situation  afibrded  to  me, 
<m  several  occaaons,  as  the  inequalities 
oftheroadplaeedme,fromtiinetotime, 
on  the  summit  of  an  emineiice,  vvry 
favourable  oppertunities  of  beholding 
the  whole  of  the  warlike  mass,  which 
was  moving ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
a  more  imposing  or  more  ctevating 
spectacle.  The  entiro  left  wing  of  the 
army  advanced,  in  a  single  continuous 
cqlnmn,  by  the  main  road,  and  covered, 
at  the  most  moderate  computation,  a 
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«Moe  of  four  miki.  Aa  fa,  iodeed,  as 
toe  eye  oould  reach,  nothing  was  to  be 
aeen  except  awarma  of  infimtry,  clothed 
not  only  in  acarlet^  bat  in  green,  blue, 
lAd  brown  uniforma ;  whjiat  here  and 
there  a  brigade  of  four  or  m  gana 
ocennied  a  racant  space  between  the 
last  nlea  of  one  division  and  the  firai  of 
another.  The  rear  of  all  came  to  the 
cavalry ;  bat  of  their  appearance  I  waa 
unable  aooarately  to  judge,  they  were 
ao  distant. 

We  had  proceeded  about  five  mUea, 
and  it  waa  now  seven  o'clock,  when, 
our  advanced  guard  falling  in  with 
the  French  pioquets,  a  smart  akirmiah 
began.  It  was  reaJl^  s  beautifiil  aight 
The  enemy  made,  it  ia  true,  no  very 
determined  stand,  but  they  gave  not 
up  a  rood  of  ground,  without  exchan- 
ging a  few  abota  with  their  asiailanta ; 
who  pressed  forward,  vigorously  in- 
deed, but  with  all  the  caution  and 
circumspection  which  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  a  skilful  akirmisher.  The 
column,  in  the  meanwhile,  moved 
alowly  but  aleadilv  on ;  nor  waa  it 
once  called  upon,  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  to  deploy  into  une. 

When  the  lic^t  troopa  of  an  army 
are  engaged,  aa  oura  were  ihia  morn- 
ing, U)e  heavy  infantry  ia  necessitated 
to  march  at  a  slow  rate ;  whilst,  ever 
and  anon,  a  short  halt  or  check  takes 
place.  These  halts  occurred  to-day 
wiUi  unuaual  frequency.  The  fact,  I 
believe,  was,  that  Lcnrd  Wellington 
bad  no  desire  to  brine  hia  left  into 
determined  action  at  all.  Thia  object 
was  fully  attained  aa  long  aa  he  kept 
the  rigiht  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  irre8oltttion,but  theground 
whidi  we  gained  was  in  no  deg^  im- 
portant to  dbe  furtherance  of  the  sole 
design  which  he  had  in  view.  Of 
course,  the  tardiness  of  our  motaons 

Sve  a  better  opportunity  of  watching 
e,  progress  of  those  counected  with 
us ;  nor  have  I  ever  beheld  a  field- 
day  at  home,  more  regularly  and  more 
elegantly  gone  through,  than  thia  tri- 
fling a&ir  of  the  ninth  of  December. 
It  waa  getting  aomewhat  late,  per- 
haps it  might  be  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  our  column,  hav- 
ing overcome  all  oppoaition,  halted  on 
aome  rising  ground,  about  three  miles 
from  the  walls  of  Bayonne.  From 
this  point  we  obtained  a  perfect  view 
of  the  out-works  of  that  town,  as 
well  as  of  the  formidable  line  of  for- 
iifisatious  which  Soult  had  thrown  up. 


IM^r, 


along  the  coune  of  the  Adonr ;  but 
of  the  dty  itself,  we  saw  but  little, 
on  account  of  several  groves  of  loftv 
elm  snd  other  trees,  which  interveDed. 
It  will  readilv  be  imagined  that  we 
turned  our  glasses  towsrds  the  en- 
trendied  camp,  with  feelinga  very  dif* 
ferent  from  those  which  actuate  an 
ordinary  observer  of  the  feoe  of  • 
strange  country.  That  the  Frendi 
raaranal  had  been  at  work  upon  these 
lines,  not  only  from  the  moment  oC 
hia  hwt  defeat,  but  from  the  very  fint 
day  of  his  assuming  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Spain,  we  were  quite 
aware;  and  heneewe  were  by  no  means 
surprised  at  beholding  such  an  ob8t»- 
de  presented  to  our  ferdwr  progresa 
in  France.  But  I  cannot  say  that  the 
sight  cast  even  a  damp  upon  our  usual 
confidence.  We*  knew  that  whatever 
could  be  done  to  render  these  mighty 
pteparations  useless,  our  gallant  ge- 
neral would  effect ;  and  perhaps  we 
were  each  of  us  vain  enough  to  believe, 
that  nothing  could  resist  our  own  iiH- 
dividual  valour.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
though  we  fireely  adcnowledeed  that 
many  a  brave  fellow  must  find  a  grave 
ore  ttiese  works  could  come  into  our 
possession,  we  would  have  advanced 
to  the  attack  at  the  instsnt,  not  only 
without  rductsnoe,  but  with  the  most 
perfect  assurance  aS  success. 

The  sound  of  firing  had  now  gra- 
duallv  subsided;  the  enemy  having 
withdrawn  within  their  entrench- 
ments, and  our  skirmishers  being  cell- 
ed in  to  join  their  respective  corps. 
The  left  column,  divitUne  itself  sc- 
cording  to  its  brigades,  had  taken  post 
along  a  ridge  of  high  ground;  and 
our  men,  piling  their  arms,  set  about 
lighting  fires  in  all  directions ;  when 
I  wandered  from  the  corps,  as  mv  in- 
variable custom  was,  in  sesrch  of  ad- 
ventures. I  had  strdled  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  if  possiUe, 
a  more  perfieot  view  of  the  enemy's 
lines ;  and  waa  atepping  across  a  dltdi 
on  my  return,  when  a  low  groan,  as 
if  from  some  person  in  acute  pain,  at- 
tracted my  notice.  I  lobkeddown  into 
the  ditch,  which  was,  perhaps,  four  feet 
deep,  and  beheld  three  human  beiqga 
lying  at  die  bottom  of  it.  Thev  woe 
all  perfectly  naked,  and  two  of  them 
were  motionless.  On  fsrther  exami- 
nation, Hbond  that  they  were  three 
French  soldiers,  of  whom  one  only 
was  alive ;  and  ho  lay  bleeding  fVom 
a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  a  mua- 
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ket-bftU  having  broken  both  cheek* 
bones.  He  ivas,  however^  eencible; 
to  I  ran  for  help,  and  he  was  carried 
by  some  of  our  people  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  house.  Here  the  poor  fellow,  whom 
his  own  oountr]rmen  had  stripped  and 
deserted,  was  well  taken  care  of  by  his 
enemies ;  but  he  had  suffered  so  much 
from  exposure  to  cold,  that  all  at- 
lempta  to  preserve  his  life,  were  rain, 
and  ne  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  alter  hia  wound  was  dressed. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Welling- 
ton patting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
•mail  corps  of  cavalry,  and,  attended 
by  a  few  companies  of  light  in&ntry, 
proceeded  to  the  front,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy's  works.  This 
he  was  permitted  to  do  without  any 
fother  molestation  than  arose  from 
the  occasional  dischaige  of  a  field  gun 
aa  he  and  his  party  presented  a  fa- 
vourable mark  to  the  gunners.  But 
ndlher  he  nor  his  fol&wers  received 
the  slightest  injury  from  these  dischar- 
^-^a,  and  by  six  in  the  evening  he  had 
effected  every  object  which  he  desired 
to  effect.  Orders  were  accordingly  is- 
sued for  the  troops  to  fall  back  to  tneir 
former  quarters,  and  the  main  road 
was  a^am  crowded  with  armed  men, 
wiMyffliing  to  the  resr,  in  a  fashion  not 
perhaps  quite  so  orderly  as  that  which 
distinguished  their  advance. 

A  heavy  rain  had  begun  about  an 
hour  previous  to  this  movement,  ac- 
companied by  a  cold  wind,  which  blew 
directly  in  our  faces.  Darkness,  too, 
set  rapidly  in  ;  the  road  soon  became 
deep  and  muddy  from  the  trampling 
of  the  multitude  of  men  and  horses 
which  covered  it ;  and  something  like 
an  inclination  to  grumble,  began  to 
arise  in  our  bosoms.  Perhaps  I  need  not 
teU  the  reader,  that  between  the  infiin- 
try  and  cavalry  in  the  British  army,  a 
sortofnaturalantipathy  exists;  thefor- 
mer  description  of  force  regarding  the 
latter  aa  little  better  than  useless,  the 
latter  regarding  the  former  as  extreme- 
ly vulgsr  and  ungenteel.  I  was  myself 
an  officer  of  infantry ;  and  I  perfectly 
recollect  the  angry  feelings  which  were 
exdted  at  a  particular  period  of  the 
marcby  when  the  corps,  weary,  wet, 
mnd  hungry,  was  rudely  ordered,  by  a 
squadron  or  two  of  light  troopers,  to 
*'  get  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  them 
to  pass."  Recollect,  good  reader,  that 
the  rain  was  falling  as  if  it  had  come 
ixom  buckets;  that  each  infantry  sol- 
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dier  carries  a  load  of  perhaps  fifty 
pounds  weigbt  about  hia  person ;  that 
our  brave  nllows  had  walked  under 
thia  load,  unwards  of  fourteen  miloi, 
and  were  stul  six  long  miles  from  a 
plaoe  of  rest ;  and  you  will  not  won- 
der that  these  frw^^s  were  ssluted 
with  *'  curses  not  loud  but  deep," 
aa  they  somewhat  wantonly  jostled 
their  less  fortunate  comrades  into  the 
deepest  and  dirtiest  sides  of  the  way. 
I  must  confess  that  I  diared  in  the 
indignation  of  my  men ;  though,  of 
course,  I  exerted  myself  aa  much  aa 
possible  to  prevent  its  being  more 
openly  displayed. 

Never  haa  any  saloon,  when  bril- 
liantly lighted  up,  and  filled  with  all 
the  splendour  and  elegance  of  a  fa- 
shionable assembly,  appeared  half  so 
attractive  to  my  eyes,  ss  did  our  own 
humble  apartment  this  evening,  with 
its  carpetless  floor,  its  logs  of  wood  ar- 
rsngea  instead  of  chain,  4md  a  few 
desJs,  or  rather  a  piece  of  scaffolding, 
placed  in  the  centre,  as  a  substitute  for 
a  table.  A  large  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
rudely-constructed  hearth,  which  shed 
a  bright  glare  over  the  white  waUs ; 
and  our  unpolished  table  being  cover- 
ed with  a  Clean  doth,  over  which  were 
arran^  plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
drinking-cups,  gave  promise  of  a  sub-  . 
stantial  meal,  and  of  an  evening  of  real 
e^jojrment  Nor  were  our  hopes  blight- 
ed. We  had  just  time  to  strip  oft*  our 
wet  and  muddy  garments,  and  to  suV 
stitute  others  in  thdr  room,  when  a 
huge  piece  of  roast-beef  smoked  upon 
the  board,  and  summoned  us  to  an 
occunation  more  agreeable  than  any 
whioi  could  have  been  at  that  moment 
proposed  to  usi  Then  our  faithful 
valets  had  taken  care  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  wine ;  a  bottle  or  two 
of  champaigne,  with  claret  of  no  mean 
quality,  wmch,  with  a  little  French 
beer,  brisk,  and  weak,  and  well  fia- 
vouied,  served  exceedingly  weU  to 
wash  down  the  more  solia  portions  of 
our  rejpast.  To  complete  the  thing,  a 
few  of  our  roost  intimate  companions 
dropping  in,  soon  after  the  fragments 
had  been  cleared  away,  our  cigars  were 
lighted,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment  became  speedily  impr^a- 
ted  with  the  delidous  fumes  of  to- 
bacco ;  in  sending  forth  the  clouds  of 
which,  no  other  interruption  took 
place,  than  was  produced  by  an  occa- 
sional uplifting  of  the  winc«cup  to  the 
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lips,  and  an  expression  or  diort  cjacu-* 
laUon,  indicative  of  the  petftct  satis- 
fiuTtion  of  him  who  uttered  it  I  baye, 
aeen  many  merry  and  many  hafipy 
days  and  nights  Mth  before  and  sinoe^ 
but  an  evening  of  more  quiet  luxury 
than  Uiis,  I  certainly  do  not  recollect 
at  any  period  to  have  spent. 

At  length  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
began  to  tell  upon  us  in  a  degree  some* 
what  too  powerful  for  enjoyment.  We 
bad  been  under  arms  fhmi  Ibnr  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  nigbt^  during  the 
whole  of  which  time,  no  opportunity 
of  eating  had  been  supplied  to  us ; 
nor  had  we  been  permitted  to  imbend 
either  our  minds  or  bodies,  in  any  ef- 
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fectuai  degree.  Like  odier  animala 
who  have  fasted  long,  we  had  all  gor- 
ged ourselves  as  soon  as  the  means  of 
so  doing  were  furaiabed ;  and  faenee, 
the  sensation  of  absolute  rest,  degene- 
rated gradually  into  languor,  and  sleep 
laid  his  leaden  fingers  on  our  eyelids. 
I  do  not  believe  that  half  a  desen  sen- 
tences of  ordinary  length  had  been  ut- 
tered amongst  us,  when,'abont  eleven 
o'clock,  our  last  cup  of  wine  wasdiaiii* 
ed  off ;  and  ftom  our  guests  depart- 
ing each  to  his  own  bOtet,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  oar  pallets.  I  need  not 
add  that  our  slumber  was  thoroughly 
unbroken. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  INDIA. 


No.  I. 


Many  thanks,  my  dear  North,  ibr 
your  kind  inquiries.  So  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  any  correspondence  pass- 
ed between  us,.tnat  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  anxiety  which  you  express 
touching  my  health.  Thank  God,  I 
am  not' amiss,  considering « that,  like 
yourself,  I  am  not  a  boy ;  and  have 
spent  forty  good  years  in  a  warm  di- 
•  mate.  But  enough  of  personalities — 
Let  me  to  business. 

You  ask  me  what  L  think  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  India  ?  whether  the 
the  results  of  the  Burmese  war,  the 
mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Barrackpore, 
and  the  recent  attempt  to  assaesmate 
two  British  functionaries  in,  open 
court,  alarm  me  ?  You  ask  me  whe- 
ther or  not  I  believe,  that  the  natives 
of  India  are  really  attached  to  their 
European  rulers  ?  whether  our  system 
of  governraent  is,  and  always  has  been, 
such  as  to  entitle  us  to  such  attach- 
ment ?  and  hence,  whether  a  perma- 
nent continuance  of  our  authority  in 
.  Hindoostan  may  be  calculated  upon  ? 
— These  are  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions, which  involve  far  too  roan v  con- 
siderations to  be  rashly  entered  into. 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to  them 
one  by  one ;  and  if  my  view  of  things 
shall  chance  to  differ  from  the  view 
which  you  have  hitherto  entertained, 
all  that  I  can  expect  is,  that  you  will 
give  to  my  reasonings  an  impartial 
consideration,  and  then  treat  them  as 
thev  shall  appear  to  merit 

I  nave  nohesitation  to  say,  that  I  con- 


sider the  aspect  of  things  in  British  In- 
dia, at  this  present  moment,  aa  exceed- 
ingly alarming.  Never,  perhiqw,  was 
any  war  more  needlessly,  or  more  radily 
entered  into,  than  that  in  which  the 
India  Company  are  involved  with  the 
Burmese.  The  Burmese,  according  to 
every  account,  had  offered  no  such  in- 
sult to  the  lockl  authorities  as  that  an 
immediate  appeal  to  arms  was  neces- 
sary, at  a  time  when  noadequateprepa- 
rations  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  had 
been  made.  Exercising,  as  they  were 
surely  entitled  to  exercise,  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  an  independent  state, 
they  nad  indeed  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  themselves,  sundry  princi- 
I>alities,  totally  unconnected  by  anv 
tie  of  allegiance  or  confederacy  wito 
us ;  and  they  had  farther  taken  pos- 
session of  a  barren  island,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  which,  we,  it  appears, 
lay  claim.  But  they  had  made  no  in- 
roads upon  our  territory,  nor  commit- 
ted any  ravages  in  our  fields  ;  and  if 
they  conceived  that,  to  the  island  in 
question,  their  title  was  equally  valid 
with  ours,  can  we  wonder  at  their  de- 
murring to  comply  with  our  very  pe- 
remptory command  that  it  should  be 
evacuated  ?  Yet  because  they  hesita- 
ted in  meeting  our  wishes,  expressed, 
as  such  wishes  generally  are,  not  in 
the  mildest  of  all  terms,  we  dedared 
war  upon  them— «nd  what  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  Whikt  a  handful 
of  soldiers  were  sent  against  them, 
just  competent  to  carry  the  stockadn 
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vpoB  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  aeaaon* 
too,  the  most  sickly  of  any  in  the  whole 
year,  the  chief  seat  of  our  government 
wo^  left  absolutely  unguarded ;  inso- 
much, that  had  the  enemy  pushed  a 
body  of  troops  across  the  country,  as 
at  one  time  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend he  would  have  done,  a  dear  pas- 
sage lay  open  for  him  to  the  very  gates 
pf  Calcutto.  But  let  the  matter  of  the 
Burmese  wsr  rest.  It  waa  madly,  per- 
haps unjustly,  entered  into ;  but  being 
begun,  it  must  be  prosecuted  to  a  dose. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  war,  nor  ita 
unavoidable  consequences  one  way  or 
another,  which  alarm  me,  half  so  much 
as  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and 
the  attempts  recently  made  to  assassi- 
iiate  two  of  our  dvil  servants.  True, 
the  war  must  be  hurtful  to  us,  let  it 
end  as  it  will ;  for  if  we  succeed,  an 
accession  of  territory  will  be  aoq[uired 
bv  an  empire  already  too  extensive ;  and 
if  we  fail,  we  shall  be  driven  from  the 
Peninsula.  But  there  is  greater  ground 
of  terror  by  far,  in  any  symptom  of 
rebellion  among  our  native  subjects, 
no  matt»  how  alight,  than  in  the  is- 
sues of  military  operations,  concern- 
ing  whidi  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. I  dislike  this  mutiny  much. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  it  is  indeed 
oonfemptible  enough ;  but  is  the  os- 
tensible cause,  the  real  cause?  The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  mutiny  in 
1807,  wss  an  indiscreet  order  respect- 
ing the  dress  of  the  Sepoys ;  but  who 
knows  not  that  the  real  cause  was  a 
dread  of  innovation  upon  the  religion 
ei  the  coantrv  ?  And  why  may  not  a 
more  powerful  feeling  than  that  which 
is  — «4:»«i  be  the  true  parent  of  the 
mutiny  at  Barrackpore  ?  If  so,  as  I, 
lor  one,  cannot  but  suspect,  where 
wfll  we  end  ?  One  regiment,  it  an- 
pesrs,  and  it  the  most  detenninedlv 
mutinous  of  all,  has  been  disbandeo. 
By  thia  means  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  trained  to  arms,  and  disdplined 
alter  the  European  fashion,  have  been 
let  loose  upon  the  country ;  nor  can 
we  doubt,  that,  if  matters  have  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  which  I  oonma 
mysdf  to  be  apprehensive,  they  will 
turn  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
•cmveyed  to  them  against  theinstructed. 

Even  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore, 
however,  startling  aa  it  certainly  is, 
comes  not  upon  me  with  so  decided  an 
appearance  of  danger,  as  the  reported 
attempt  at  assassination.  That  a  £u- 
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ropean  ma^trate  shouhl  be  openly 
shot  at,  while  sitting  in  his  own  cut* 
cherry,  by  a  Hindoo,  is  an  occurrence 
so  novel,  that  I  am  idmost  indined  to 
doubt  its  validity.  When  I  was  in 
India— and  it  is  now  litUe  short  of 
iifty  years  since  I  first  entered  the 
service — such  an  event  would  have 
caused  a  sensation  of  dismay  and  asto- 
nishment throughout  the  whole  of  the 
provinces,  whilst  he  who  talked  before- 
hand of  its  possible  occurrence,  would 
have  been  derided  as  insane.  Are  the 
Hindoos  banning  to  discover,  thai 
thirty  thousand  European  rodents 
are  mcapable  of  retaining  one  hundred 
millions  of  natives  in  sulgection  any 
longer  than  those  hundred  millions 
shall  choose?  Is  this  the  species  of 
knowledge  which  our  schools  and  our 
missionaries  have  conveved  to  them  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  yoke  which  we  have 
so  long  placed  around  their  necks,  be^ 
gins  to  pall  too  acutdy?  I  know  not; 
but  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  my 
suspidons  be  well  founded,  our  £ast«* 
em  empire  already  totters  to  its  fidL 

But  perhaps  vou  will  assert,  that  the 
natives  of  India,  so  far  from  feeling 
the  government  of  Europeans  as  • 
yoke,  hail  it  aa  a  blessing.  Such,  I 
am  quite  aware,  is  the  popular  lan« 

Eof  the  day.  The  missionaries, 
nen,  in  the  siraplidty  of  Aeir 
i,  talk,  in  thdr  various  reports, 
of  the  contented  and  happy  state  of 
the  country.  They  qieak  of  crime,  in* 
deed,  as  hdng  most  abundant ;  of  rob- 
beries, murders,  thefts,  decoities;  of 
falsehood,  forgery,  unchastity,  and 
even  drunkenness,  abounding  every* 
where.  But  these  things  they  attri* 
bnte  entirdv  to  the  innate  deprarity 
of  the  people,  who  will  not  become 
honest,  inaustrions,  and  peaceable,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  Bntish  govern- 
ment has  done  for  them.  Thefbllow- 
ihg  quotation  ftora  the  5th  number  of 
awork  entitled  "  The  Friend  of  India,'* 
will  convey  to  vour  readers  a  toleraU  v 
dear  notion  or  the  sentiments  whicQ 
our  wel]-meanin|;  missionaries  are 
anxious  to  dissemmate.  From  this  it 
would  a|mear,  not  onl^  that  our  go- 
vernment nas  proved  in  the  highest 
degree  condudve  to  the  political  wd- 
fare  of  India,  but  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  natives  themselves  so  to 
have  operated;  indeed  the  zealous 
compiler  of  the  statement  more  than 
insinuates,  that  the  establishment  of 
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that  goyemroent  has.  occurred  under 
a  direct  interference  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Though  very  unwilling  to  oc- 
cupy too  mu(£  room  with  a  transcript 
firom  another  periodical  work,  I  am 
equally  unwilling  to  destroy  the  force 
of  another  man's  reasoning ;  so  I  give 
you  the  whole. 

**  IndUa  is  at  length  in  peace.  Aflter 
eight  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed war  and  confusion^  a  handful  of 
dktant  islanders^  home  thither,  to  use 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  natives^ 
on  a  rah  of  plantain  trees,  have  resto- 
red to  it  the  blessings  of  external  se- 
Gority  and  internal  repose.  During- 
all  these  centuries  it  has  been  the  prey 
of  anarchy  ;  every  page  of  its  history 
has  been  dyed  in  blood,  and  almost 
every  year  of  its  existence  has  been 
witness  to  some  scene  of  invasion  or 
plundi^.  Previotisly  to  our  entrance, 
the  last,  the  most  remorseless  of  its 
despoilers,  the  Mahrattas,  had  made 
such  rapid  strides  to  empire,  that  its 
ancient  government  had  already  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  encroach-- 
ments :  and  had  we  not  interposed  at 
that  conjuncture,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  they  would  have  subdued 
the  whole  of  the  Jilogul  Empire.  But 
in  the  short  space  of  sixty  years,  the 
natives  have  beheld  all  the  enemies  of 
their  repose  fall  one  by  one  beneath 
he  superior  power  of  a  foreign  race ; 
and  are  at  the  present  time  accumulo" 
ting  wealth,  in  the  amfident  expectation 
that  it  will  devolve  in  quiet  and  ufiin- 
terrupted  succession  to  their  posterity • 

''  So  mighty  and  rapid  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  one-sixUi  of  the  numan 
race,  has  no  parallel  in  history,  whedier 
we  consider  the  comparative  number 
of  the  conquerors,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  achieved.  No  em- 
pire of  such  magnitude  has  ever  been 
acquired  with  so  small  an  efiftision  of 
blood,  and  in  no  case  have  the  princt'^ 
pies  of  equity  been  so  immediately  rf- 
eognized  as  the  principle  of  govern^ 
ment, 

**  In  our  native  land  it  is  scarcely 
popular  to  ascribe  the  conquest  of  In- 
dia to  Providence,  Jrom  a  recolleetion 
of  the  scenes  developed  during  the  trial 
of  Mr  Hastings,  This  feeung  is  ho- 
nourable to  our  national  character; 
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every  stain  of  which  is  viewed  with 
indignation.  To  the  first  conquenm 
of  India,  its  vast  wealth,  suddenly 
opened  to  them  as  by  a  magic  wand, 
operated  perhaps  too  powenully  for 
mere  human  virtue.  It  was  a  diffica)! 
and  a  delicate  situation,  in  which  tat 
extraordinary  share  of  vigour  waa  re- 
quired to  resist  the  temptation  of  sub- 
stituting Asiatic  morality  for  Christian 
inobity.  There  were  doubtless  at  that 
period  deeds  perpetrated,  which  it 
would  ill  become  any  one  to  palliate 
in  the  least  degree.  But  we  ought  not 
on  this  account  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
consideration,  that  in  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Bengal  fewer  lives  were  lost 
tnan  in  a  single  expedition  of  the  Mo- 
gul Princes,  or  in  the  protectioD  of 
this  province  from  the  Malirattas  du- 
ring the  vigorous  reign  of  Aliverdi  ;* 
and  that  the  natives  of  the  eonntry,  ao 
far  from  considering  our  ooci^tion  of 
their  country  as  an  act  of  infamy,  view 
the  first  conquerors  with  admiration 
and  respect* 

"  To  the  natives  themselves  the  de- 
struction of  the  Mussulman  power  was 
a  dispensation  of  unalloyed  mercy. 
Instead  of  incessant  internsl  war  and 
confusion,  they  now  bdiold  the  whole 
continent  consolidated  under  one  stea- 
dy, vigorous  government,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  long-lost  blessinga  of  peace 
and  security ; — instead  qf  lawleu  op^ 
preseion,  they  behold  the  arm  qfthe  law 
impartially  extended  over  both  great 
and  small ; — ^instead  of  the  peq^tual 
rebellions  of  those  invested  with  power, 
or  employed  to  collect  the  revenue  in 
the  differant  prorinces,  they  bdioldso 
ftnn  a  system  of  government  est^Uish- 
ed,  that  the  most  distant  native  Ze- 
mindar is  constrained  to  consider  him* 
self  as  mvLch  under  the  control  of  the 
governing  power,  as  these  who  live 
within  the  circle  of  the  Mahralta 
ditch; — instead  of  the  intermioable 
intrigues  and  the  contests  for  dominifln 
among  the  various  branches  of  tiie 
royal  family,  they  perceive  Gevemor 
succeed  Governor  with  so  much  tran- 
quillity, that  it  is  long  before  the  nesn 
qf  the  event  extends  to-the  natives  in  the 
various  narts  of  the  country  /—and  in- 
stead or  every  man's  seelong  to  eon* 
ceal  his  property  when  acquued  by  his 


*  Aliverdi  Khan,  the  brave  Soobah  of  Bengal  who  preceded  Satajah  I>o«rla,  afld 
struggled  with  the  Mahrattas  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  rctgn ;  I.  e.  from  1740  to 
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industrj^  to  oonpktd/  bafe  we  ofara- 
ged  the  •omiikKiQa  «f8tiyrt»  thai  the 
Batives,  Tieiiig  with  eedi  odier  in  die. 
playing  Ihev  wealth  at  public  fleetital^ 
uiTite  their  mien  to  belkold  their  Bu^- 
nifioeDee !  Was  aueh  a  thine  koowa 
in  India  during  the  reign  of  the  Muft- 
auUnaa  d^iasty,  when,  to  use  another 
native  exiwaiiioni  no  man  ventured  to 
elothe  himaelf  in  dean  appard,  finr 
ftar  of  dizectiag  the  icent  of  his  ntaa^ 
tera  to  hia  store?  To  the nativee,  then, 
<mr  mtpremaey  has  been  n  complete  de^^ 
Uperanee,  a  naiwnai  emd9KipationJrtm 
^n^amuf  and  opffirmoH,  Hadweour- 
eelvea  been  tubjected,  as  a  nation,  to 
a  simflar  state  of  oppression  for  more 
tiian  seven  centuries,  and  been  thus 
suddenly  delivered  fhxm  it,  we  should 
not  have  hesitate  to  describe  so  dg- 
nal  an  event  as  the  inteipondon  of 
IMvine  Pi^vidence  on  our  behalf. 

"  A  new  era,  then,  has  dawned  upon 
In^  eguatfy  une^peeied  b^ite  ft^abi" 
temie  end  by  the  nation  thus- Made  the 
instruments  of  theur  deliverance ;  an 
era  of  unprecedented  tranquillity,  and 
we  trust  one  of  mental  iuipftnrement 
hitherto  unknown  in  India.  Sudi 
events  never  occur  without  the  mani* 
feat  interpodtion  of  the  divine  famd, 
— without  that  peculiar  conjunction  of 
eircumstances  which  are  the  result  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  gooditen  in  joint 
operation.  The  establidunent  and 
medominance,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Sastem  Asia,  of  a  nikhty  influence 
fisd  by  the  ]«indplfs  ofpure  Christian 
nity,  is  not  a  matter  of  such  trivid 
importanee  tq  mankind,  as  to  justify 
our  referring,  it  wholly  to  the  agency 
of  human  pasdons.  An  event  so  im- 
portant to  the  destinies  of  so  mant 
milHons  of  our  feUow-ereatures,  would 
in  any  drcurastanoes  have  been  deem- 
ed the  work  of  divine  Providence ;  how 
much  more  so  when  the  events  whidi 
have  concurred  to  produce  it  are  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  !  At  these  events  are 
$ww  recorded  in  the  page  of  hiekny, 
theff  majf  be  made  the  sn^feet  of  the 
mast  eool  and  impartial  eauumnation. 
We  shdl  therelbre  be  excused  if  we 
briefly  notice  the  peculiar  cireunutan' 
ces  which  have  distinguished  the  esta- 
Uishroent  of  British  power  in  India  ; 
and  if  we  in  any  instance  anticipate 
the  work  of  the  historian,  it  will  be 
because  such  an  antidpation  evidently 
t^ids  to  the  full  estabUsbment  of  a 
trutii,  which,  if  it  be  indeed  such, 
roust  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
India,  that  the  agency  of  Divine  Pro- 
VoL.  XVII. 
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videnee  is  dearly  tidUe  in  theee 
events  which  haveeontribuled  to  plaoe 
India,  with  dliUmfllioas,  in  its  ftt^ 
seat  oonneodon  with  Britain. 

"  1.  India  has  been  known  to  Euro- 
peans for  three  centuries.    Hke  flrat 
oommerdal  establidiments  were  form- 
ed by  the  flrst  naval  power  in  the  wecid 
at  that  time,  and  wereproportioned  to 
the  important  station  which  tha  ^^ 
tuffuese  then  occupied-  in  Eurepe.--* 
O&er  nationa  also,  the  Spuiiarda,  the 
Dutch,   the  French,  aiui  even  die 
Danes,  formed  settiements  in  India, 
far  exceeding  in  impmrtanoe  our  first 
establishments  there.  But  though  the 
Indian  continent  esdbibited  the  same 
rich  and  inviting  aspect  to  dl  these 
nations,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French,  they  never  formed  any  exten- 
sive and  permanent  eatabUdmient  oa 
tbe  continent  itsdf  .  but  confined  them- 
selves dmost  wholly  to  its  commerce. 
After  the  various  newly-diacoveied.re- 
glons  were  thrown  open  by  Columbus» 
Vaseo  de  Game,  and  the  pent  naviga- 
tors of  the  age,  these  nations  subdned 
other  countries,  and  ki  some  of  theta' 
they  planted  colonies,  as  did  the  Spa^- 
niarda  in  South  Amoriea;  but  the 
continent  of  India,  feeble  as  waa  ita 
government,  none  of  these  nations  ever 
toudbed ;  they  merdy  hoTeced  over  its 
diores,  without  eren  dresminff  of  estlr 
blishing  their  authority  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India.    The  formation  of  a 
European  empire  in  Eastern   Ada, 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  reserted 
fbr  the  most  inatgnincant  <x  mse  eady 
adventurers.  Now  it  does  seem  aeBa»- 
what  dngular,  that  aU^theae  marttinie 
nations,  so  annous  fiir  colonial  eati- 
bltshments,  for  territorid  aequidtiata 
which  might  farther  their  oomaterdU 
views,  diould,  in  the  faesdbt  of  thdr 
power,  have  been  eonstatttif  bsffled  or 
neki  at  bay  by  dtese  fedde  native 
princes,— and  that,  in  proceas  of  time, 
another  nation  diould  find  so  littie 
difficulty  in  subduing  die  whole  con- 
tinent of  India. 

''8.  The  obstadea  which  wci»  Con- 
stantly thrown  in  the  way  of  terrtt^ 
rial  aequldtion  and  conquest,  by  the 
ruling  authorities  in  Britain,  may  aug«* 
ment  our  surprise.  We  came  to  India 
in  search  of  trade,  and  have  acquired 
an  empire,  contdning  at  least  tihrise 
the  number  of  subjects  foiind  in  the 
mother-country,  in  spite  ef  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  perpettid  remon- 
strances from  the  directors  of  that  body 
of  Merchants  to  whom  ererything  in 
4F 
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India  belonged.  Few  nations  have 
ever  been  so  assiduous  in  encouraging 
the  aoquisition  of  territory^  as  we  have 
been  in  discouraging  it  in  India.  We 
scarcely  think  the  page  of  history  will 
famish  a  parallel  to  this  course.  Of 
nations  urged  on  to  conquest,  we  have 
examples  in  abundance.  The  con- 
quests of  Rome  were  made  with  the 
ndl  sanction  of  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people ;  nor  was  it  till  a  thousand 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  after  they 
had  outlived  the  spirit  of  liberty,  jus- 
dee,  and  all  the  virtues,  that,  finding 
their  empire  too  unwieldy,  they  gave 
up  some  few  of  its  most  distant  pro- 
vinces for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
rest.  The  conquest  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, nearly  three  centuries  ago,  was 
urged  no  less  b^  the  ardour  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  thirst  of  its  monarchs  for 
gold,  than  by  the  spirit  of  private  ad- 
venture ;  nay,  so  far  did  the  lust  for 
conquest  and  empire  prevail  in  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  that  repeated  grants 
were  obtained  firom  the  Vatican  of  re- 
gions then  but  imperfectly  discovered. 
Nor  are  these  sohtary  instances ;  the 
love  of  conquest  mav  be  traced  in  al- 
most everv  nation  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  but  these  are  adduced,  be- 
muse their  foreign  conquests  have  the 
closest  analogy  to  our  Indian  acquisi- 
tions. For  princes  and  nations,  then, 
topant  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
has  in  it  nothing  strange  or  new ;  but 
it  is  atran^^  for  a  nation  continually 
to  discountenance  this  spirit  in  the 
etiongest  manner;  and  still  more 
atrange,  that,  in  the  very  face  of  all 
diese  prohibitions,  without  the  na- 
tional strength  being  ever  put  forth 
for  ibis  purpose,  a  mighty  empire 
should  have  grown  up  amidst  the 
anxieties  and  the  habits  of  commercial 
tEipecuktion.  It  is  not  that  the  British 
nation  has  conquered  India ;  radier, 
unavoidable  drcumstanoes  have  at 
length  almost  subdued  the  national 
aversion  tothis  conquest.  Into  these, 
and  the  influence  inseparable  from 
them,  were  we  graduaUy  introduced, 
in  protecting  our  commercial  interests, 
till  we  found  that  to  recede  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  total  abandoning  of 
all  future  interest  in  India  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

*'  S.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the 
natives  seem  to  have  been  fully  pre- 
pared  to  submit  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, administered  with  equity,  and 
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breathinff  a  spirit  of  benevoience,  by  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  dissensions 
between  tiidt  own  petty  sovereigns, 
and  unceasing  oppressions  under  the 
Mussulman  dynasty.  The  standard 
of  the  Crescent  was  anything  rather 
than  the  standard  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Seven  centuries  of  contimtofft 
and  remorseless  oppressions  had  fuUy 
paved  the  way  for  their  quiet  submis- 
sion to  a  foreign  empire  which  brottgkt 
with  it  peace  and  security.  Hence  eve- 
ry sensible  and  reflecting  native  -feels 
bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  inter^t; 
because  he  knows  that  the  removal 
of  our  sway  would  be  fh^  death-war'^ 
rant  of  that  security  for  his  family 
and  property  which  he  now  enjoys:  it 
would  mstantlj  let  loose  on  ms  coun- 
try all  those  disorderly  and  unprinci- 
pled minds  which  are  now  held  in 
restraint  through  the  superiority  of 
our  power.  To  Bengal  itself  the  re- 
moval of  our  supremacy  would  be  in- 
stant destraction;  nearly  swallowed 
up  by  the  Mahrattas,  before  we  de- 
livered it,  whom  Alive  am  himself, 
with  all  his  energy  and  resources, 
could  scaroelv  repel,  its  wealth  and' 
influence,  which,  under  Britmh  sway^ 
ha^  been  rapidly  accummbding  for 
these  sixty  years  pa#/,  wonld  instantly 
rendo"  it  a  pr^  to  Uie  more  warlike 
tribes  of  Hindoostlian,  into  whose 
hands  it  would  fall,  like  a  ripe  fig  into 
the  mouth  of  the  eater.  Nor,  if  these 
lawless  Hindoo  tribes  were  by  any 
reason  repelled,  could  anything  with- 
in human  view  prevent  the  horrors 
and  oppressions  of  the  Mussulman 
dynasty^  from  again  pervading  the 
whole  of  Hindoost'han.  So  evidently 
hath  divine  Providence  rendered  Bri- 
tain the  deliverer  and  preserver  of  lu" 
dia,  a  fact  which  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  every  well-informed  Hin- 
doo. 

'*  4.  The  undisturbed  qi^iet  which 
now  reigns  diroughout  Incua  is  equal- 
ly matter  of  astonishment.  The  ar- 
mies of^  AcKBER  and  AnauKcxEEs, 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  Mussulman 
princes,  were  perpetually  occupied  in 
quelling  insurrections  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire;  whereas  under  the 
British  sway,  all  we  hear  of  a  petty 
Zemindar's  occasionaUy  opposing  ^ 
verament,  is  onlv  like  a  random  snot 
after  a  mighty  victory.  This  circum- 
stance alone  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  closest  research  into  the  annals  of 
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India  nnU  prueHt  w  with  no  slate  of 
iranquiJUtyi  orders  and  good  govern" 
menu  ^<^^  ^  preeentg  from  the  time 
the  Hindoos  have  been  embodied  aa 
a  nation.  This  fully  warrants  our  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  the  Bri- 
tish Bupremac^r  in  the  East  as  brous^ 
about  by  the  interposition  of  Divme 
Providence  for  some  great  and  import- 
ant purpose.  These  astonishing  cir- 
cumstances, which  neyer  met  befwe 
in  the  history  of  India,  bespeak  some- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  mere  ac- 
cident, and  render  it  a  duty  to  look 
abroad  and  see  whither  this  mightjV 
revolution  tends;  for  as  no  situation 
in  life  i^  without  its  duties,  there  may 
be  duties  demanded  of  us  in  these  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  to  neglect 
which  mi^ht  involve  the  highest  de- 
gree of  criminality. 

"  A  new  scene  of  operation  has, 
within  these  last  thirty  years,  deve- 
loped itself  to  Christian  Europe,  in 
which  Britain  has  taken  the  lead. 
Such  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  human  misery  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  and  such  vigour  has  been 
infused  into  these  efforts,  as  no  prece- 
ding age  of  the  world  has  witnessed. 
With  little  exception  the  energies  of 
mankind  have  hitherto  been  devoted 
to  Uie  spr^  of  misery.  In  our  land 
these  energies  are  now  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  that  knowledge  which  has 
the  most  immediate  relation  to  human 
happiness,  dbected  as  it  chiefly  is  to 
that  sacred  voliune,  which  '  converts 
the  soul,'  and  ^  is  able  to  make  it 
wise  unto  advation.'  The  extension 
of  British  power,  therefore,  is  now 
tantamount  to  extending  the  circle  of 
British  benevolence.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, must  it  not  strike  the 
most  superficial  observer,  that  the  aa- 
tonishing  augmentation  of  our  empire 
in  the  East,  at  the  precise  period  when 
exertions  so  unprecedented  arc  thus 
made  to  remove  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, carries  on  its  very  front  the  efm- 
biems  of  peace,  improvement,  and  I^P-, 
pinesi,  respecting  India  ?  We,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  pre- 
viously possessed  establishments  in  In- 
dia, but  establishments  distinct  from 
all  influence  in  the  country ;  nor  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  period  do  w6 
seem  ever  to  have  cost  an  eye  on  its 
coutiuent,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
supreme  influence  tliere.  While  the 
elements  of  benevolence,  however, 
were  working  their  way  into  the  great 


body  of  the  people  at  home,  a  train  of 
drcumstanoes,  as  unexpected  to  us  as 
they  are  extraordinary,  has  been  pla- 
cing in  our  hands,  ahnoet  against  the 
will  of  the  great  body  of  the  natkm, 
the  absolute  command  of  one  of  the 
largest  empires  in  the  world.  Had 
this  been  done  for  us  within  a  few 
years  after  the  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Company  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
we  might  have  permitted  two  oenta«' 
ries  in^oriously  to  pass  over  us  with* 
out  any  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  India,,  to  remove  its  mighty  mass  of 
misery,  to  stop  thai  moral  pestilence 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  withered 
human  happiness  throughmit  Ute  whole 
of  that  vast  continent*  But  feeling  as 
Britain  now  does,  this  cannot  be  the 
case.  We  cannot  remain  two  cento* 
ries  more  in  India  without  makiufj; 
her  a  participator  of  the  rich  blessings 
we  ourselves  enjoy.  The  feelings  of  the 
British  pubhc  bavo.become  too  phi- 
lanthropic, its  views  too  extensive, 
its  energies  for  benevolent  exertion 
too  grea^  and  its  interest  in  the  hap^ 
piness  of  India  too  strong,  to  renim 
der  this  possible;  and  as  it  is  certda 
that,  notwithstanding  our  own  ig- 
norance of  their  drcumstanoes,  and 
the  yet  almost  unbroken  infii&ence  of 
those  depraved  habits  and  principles 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  through* 
out  the  country,  India  has  already  de- 
rived more  benefit  £rom  British  sway 
than  from  that  of  any  or  of  aU  the 
foreign  nations  to  whidi  she  has  ever 
before  been  sulject, — ^to  deny  the  AU 
mighty  Disposer  of  .events  any  share 
in  the  plans  which  have  led  to  a  result 
already  so  happy  for  India,  and  which 
bids  fair,  in  due  time,  to  secure  its  uni- 
versal improvement,  is  to  deny  Him 
all  interest  or  concern  in  the  happiness 
of  his  rational  creatures.  Even  to  in- 
diriduals  in  our  native  land,  who  have 
shed  a  single  ray  of  benevolence  over 
the  family  of  man,  we  cannot  deny 
our  warmest  admiration.  The  histo- 
rian of  this  age,  when  he  reviews  its 
transactions,  will  feel  pleaaed  to  es- 
cape from  battles  and  bloodshed,  to 
those  peaceful  efforts  of  benevolence 
by  which  ignorance  and  delusion  have 
been  dispefied,  and  happiness  diffUsed 
among  so  great  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. With  these  feelings 
towards  even  fellow-creatures  distin*^ 
guished  for  beneficence,  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  Great  Father  of  mankind 
the  tribute  due  to  his  goodness;  still 
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leH  can  w«  In&er  oiindh«s  to  denj 
thai  one  great  plan  of  benerdence  u 
etident  in  all  the  events  which  have 
eODtribnted  to  place  India  in  the  hands 
of  that  nation  to  whom  ue  now  given, 
in  80  eminent  a  degree,  both  the  power 
and  the  will  to  seek  its  highest  tm* 
pEovement  and  happiness.    To  sup- 
apse  that  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
limur,  the  sapreme  rule  over  sixty 
minions  of  people,  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  cioilizatum  and  sotmd  know* 
(edge,  for  the  sake  of  transmitting  a 
&w  bdes  of  silk  or  cotton,  or  a  few 
diesU  of  indigo,  across  the  ocean,  is 
no  less  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  than 
Ihe  goodness  of  Him  who  is  '  wop« 
derful  in   counsel  and  excellent  in 
working,'  and  whose  '  tender  mereies 
are  over  all  his  worka.'    The  idea  is 
inadmissible;  and  we  cannot  resist 
ihe  conviction  that  all  these  events, 
which  have  been  insensibly  accelera*- 
ting  the  progress  of  our  arms  in  India, 
Aottf  had  a  direct  aspect  on  its  moral 
4mprovetnent ;  nor  will  such  an  admia- 
sion  in  the  least  dero^te  from  our  na- 
ftioBal  glory.   Let  it  not  be  said,  then, 
that  a  nation,  blessed  as  we  are  in  all 
that  mankind  esteem  great,  pre-emi- 
neikt  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  in 
nofscssion  of  the  only  genmne  Reve* 
ktion  of  the  Divine  Will,  have  n^ 
dtected  such  an  opportunity  for  bless- 
ing so  la»e  a  portion  of  the  great  hu- 
man ^Mniiy.    We  cannot  measure  the 
scsle  of  our  duties  by  the  scale  of  com- 
mercial relationsbip.    We  are  attach- 
ed to  India  by  hjgner  and  nobler  ties. 
We  have  everything  to  bestow, — and 
she  hss  everything  to  receive.    For 
her  then  to  be  united  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  of  interest  to  a  country 
overflowing  with  institutions  £nr  re- 
moving the  miseries  of  mankind,  is 
the  happiest  event  yet  to  be  found  in 
her  history.    It  is  nothing  less  than  an 
evident  and  decided  interposition  qfJDi^ 
vine  Providence  in  her  favour.    And 
ifar  our  own  country,  raised  to  such  a 
pre-eminence  in  diose  pursuits  which 
dignify  our  nature,  what  can  we  de- 
sire more  noble  and  excellent,  than 
for  Divine  Providence  thus  to  have 
placed  under  her  fostering  eare  and 
protection,  one  of  the  largest  empires 
» the  world, — a  central  region,  fh>m 
whence  knowledge  of  the  higfaeet  kind, 
with  all  its  attendant  blessings,  may 
handwh  forth  throughout  the  whole 
of  fifatem  Asia." 

In  reply  to  all  this,  I  have  no  hesi- 
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tatioD  to  say,  that  India  '*  was  voi 
the  piey  of  anaiohy  during  ei^l  een- 
turiesT'  previous  to  the  estabftthment 
of  the  British  aatborlty ;  that  the  na- 
tives are  not  '*  at  the  present  time  se- 
eumidating  wealth,  in  the  confident 
expeetatiim  that  it  will  devolve  in 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  sucoesnon  to 
their  posterity  ;"nhat  it  is  per^ctly 
absurd  to  ssserl,  that  "  the  prineiples 
of  equity  have  been  imnediatdy  iw- 
cognized  as  the  principles  ofour  Orien- 
tafgovemment;"  that  nothing  can  be 
wi£r  from  the  truth,  than  that  the 
natives  *'  riew  the  first  conquerors 
with  sdmiration  and  respect."  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  aaserting,  tha^fc  be  who 
con  believe,  that  "  to  the  natives  our 
supremacy  has  been  a  complete  de- 
iiversnce-— a   national  emandpatian 
from  tyranny  and  oppression;"  that 
^*  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  In- 
dia, equally  unexpected  by  its  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  nation  thus  made 
the  instrument  of  this  deliverance" — 
meaning  thereby  an  era  of  happiiie»  ; 
Uiat  "  every  sensible  and  reflecting 
native  feds  bound  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  interest,  because  he  knows  that  the 
lemoval  of  our  sway  would  be  the 
death-warrant  of  that  security  for  bia 
which  lie 


ftmily  and  property 
ttjjoys';"  that  the  weslth  and  i 
rity  of  India  have  been  n^idly  i 
mulating  for  these  sixty  years  past;" 
and  that  *'  th«  closest  resear^  into 
the  annals  of  India,  will  peaent  us 
with  no  state  of  tranquillity,  older, 
and  good  government,  like  the  pre- 
sent, from  tne  time  the  Hindoos  baie 
been  embodied  as  a  nation," — ^I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  he  who 
can  believe  aU  this,  must  be  thorough- 
ly ignorant  of  the  sid>jeet  on  which  he 
professes  to  pssd  an  opinion,  whilst  he 
who  gives  utterance  to  it,  widumt  be- 
lieving it,  must  have  some  other  mo- 
tive in  view  than  that  by  which  he 
professes  to  be  guided. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impeach  the 
^  good  intentions  of  those  by  when 
Uie  system  of  government  at  piesent 
in  ooeration,  throughout  the  greater 
number  of  our  Indian  proriaoesi,  was 
invented ;  on  the  oontnurv,  I  am  quite 
OQUvinced,  that  a  more  aumaae  and 
well-intentioned  statesman  than  Lord 
ComwalKs  never  lived.  But  good  in- 
tentiona  are  not,  of  themaeivcB,  tofi^ 
dent  to  render  any  man  an  able  poB- 
tidan>  whilst  the  peculiar  cuatona  of 
India,  customs  wiiieh  even  adw  ave 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  which, 
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m  tiie  Wttr  1 703,  ooulcl  hndly  be  nUi 
to  be  faiaivni  at  all  to  any  native  of 
Onat  Britain,  tendered  it  utterly  im- 
poflwiUe  for  Lord  OomwaUie,  or  any 
other  person,  to  introdnee  any  novel 
eonetitiition  into  the  eounti;,  whieh 
would  not  be  productive  of  misery, 
rather  than  of  benefit,  to  the  Hindoos. 
In  a  word,  I  mean  not  to  reflect,  par- 
ticukrly,  either  upon  Lord  ComwalUs 
or  his  ooadUutors;  on  the  contrary,  I 
flive  to  the  fhiniera  of  the  An^o-In* 
Jnan  government  fbll  credit  for  libe* 
lality  of  sentiment  and  humanity  of 
design,  bnt  1  think  I  shdl  be  able  to 
Mng  forward  abundant  proof,  that 
never  was  any  svstem  of  government 
Jess  adapted  to  the  condition  and  sen- 
timenu  of  the  governed,  than  is  that 
which  prevails  in  British  India  to  the 
asntiments  and  opinions  of  the  Hin« 


That  llie  system  of  covemment  esta- 
Udied  in  1793,  shoiud  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  unquestioned,  and  aU 
moat  unexamined,  during  a  period  of 
wpwards  of  Ihirty  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  drcumstanees  eon- 
neeted  with  &e  history  of  our  coun« 
try.  Is  it  that  no  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany has  been  conscientious  enouf^ 
to  start  a  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  ?  (m^ 
h»ve  all  such  doubts  been  earefully 
k^t  secret  ?  By  no  means.  Hie  re« 
eerds  at  the  India  House,  as  well  as 
the  official  papers  of  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons,  teem  with  the  remonstrances 
and  protests  of  some  of  the  ablest  men, 
who  have  filled  high  and  reiponsible 
aitnations,  both  dvil  and  mihtary,  in 
British  India.  But  of  these  hardly  any 
notioe  has  been  taken,  at  least  till  lately, 
even  by  the  persons  most  concernea; 
whilst  to  the  public  at  lai^e  their  very 
e&istenoe  is  absolutely  unknown. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  most  mon- 
strous as  well  as  the  most  erroneous 
opinions  of  ihe  native  character,  are 
everywhere  entertained.  Open  any  po- 
pular work  of  the  day,  and  you  will 
find  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  repre- 
sented as  a  body  of  men  the  most  de- 
praved, and  the  most  vicious,  that  ever 
existed ;  nay,  it  is  not  very  kmg  ago 
since  such  a  description  ot  them  was 
given  by  an  honourable  member  of  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  as  no  man 
can  peruse  without  a  shudder ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  the  ofltdal  dkpatches 
from  India  are  but  too  much  occupied 
irith  the  detail  of  crimes  committed, 
or  that  the  jails  of  the  country  are 
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emwded  wiA  piiioacxi.  ^t  what  k 
thecsnaeof  this?  Theumate  dqnn* 
vity  of  the  people,  my  our  popular  au* 
then,  and  their  homd  religion.  The 
followers  of  such  a  religion  alwaya 
have  been,  and  slwaysmuat  be^  cruelj 
lasovious,  trmcheroos,  mean,  and  ra- 
pacious ;  utterfy  tm  worthy  of  coniU 
deuce,  totally  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
'  With  power.  Is  it  so  ?  I  apprdiend 
not ;  and  I  am  very  certain  tnat  tfaif 
opinion  of  their  unworthineas  to  be 
placed  in  situations  of  responsibility^ 
operating,  as  it  hm  operated,  to  thdr 
entire  degradation  in^their  own  ooun* 
try,  hu  done  m  much  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  Hindoatan,  and 
to  alienate  their  afibctions  from  theit 
present  rulers,  as  any  other  step  which 
we  have  taken,  in  our  a^fustment  of 
ihe  affidrs  of  British  India. 

I  am  not  going  to  panegyrise  the 
morals  of  the  Hmdoos,  even  whikrt 
they  lived,  many  oentories  ago,  under 
their  own  patnevdial  govemmentik 
Every  thiulcing  man  must  aeknow- 
k<k;e,  diat  soundnem  of  rcUgious  fiiitfa, 
and  purity  of  momls,  natmdly  aflret 
each  other ;  and  hcaice,  that  the  wor« 
shipper  of  Visbnu  cannot  be  expected 
to  act,  under  every  combination  of  dr- 
cumstanees, vrith  the  same  stem  in- 
tegrity and  mpripditnem  whidi  dio^ 
tinguish  a  reel  Christian.  But  I  do 
my,  that  the  political  condition  of  Iik« 
dia,  even  at  tne  present  time-^the  re- 
tfukr  distribution  of  its  ihhabitanta 
uito  trades  and  professions-*-thcsr  ac- 
quaintance with  almost  all  the  usefiil, 
and  many  of  the  ornamental,  arts  of 
life— and,  above  all,  the  books  of  ethics 
and  of  jorisprudenoe  extant  among 
them,  abundantly  prove,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  cam  now,  there  wm 
an  era  in  their  history,  when  vice  and 
virtue  were  eifeotuany  distinguished 
fimn  each  other,  and  the  latter  pife* 
vailed,  at  lemt  in  an  ordinary  degree^ 
over  the  former.  One  moment's  reflec- 
tion must,  tn^ieed,  convince  us,  that 
no  tribe  could  emerge  from  mvagism, 
Ikr  lew  grow  up  into  a  naition,  in  which 
the  mond  virtues  were  not,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  fostered  by  public  autho* 
rity.  Were  all  men  to  speak  falsehr, 
mutual  confidence  would  be  destroyed; 
were  the  mavri^e  tie  universally  dls- 
regsrded^  there  wottld  be  im  end  to 
^bmestio  rdationa  I  were  all  traders 
dishonest,  every  species  of  oomneree 
would  team,  and  society  itself  inuet 
£ill  to  pieces.    It  is,  however,  a  well- 
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cstaUished  iact,  dutt  the  Tarioas  HiQ" 
doo  nations  were  under  fixed  laws  anda 
regular  govermnent^  many  ages  before 
our  ancestors  had  left  their  forests; 
and  that  if  we  except  occasional  periods 
of  anarchy,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
all  countnes,  and  will  probably  occur 
again,  their  dvil  and  political  mstitu- 
tions  effected,  and  long  continued  to 
effect,  all  the  purposes  which  civil  and 
political  institutions  are  anywhere 
meant  to  effect.  Like  their  religion, 
these  were,  it  is  true,  of  a  rery  pecu« 
liar  nature ;  but  under  them  the  peo- 
ple cultivated  their  fields  in  peace,  and 
iNirtered  dieir  commodities  without 
dread,  and  performed  all  the  other 
functions  of  social  life,  with  as  much 
openness  as  any  other  set  of  men  with 
whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Unr 
der  these  drcumstances,  it  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  either  just  or  prudent,  in 
us,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  mo« 
ral  excdlency  or  depravity  of  the  Hin- 
doos, to  examine  only  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion ;  fax  leiss  are  w^  autho* 
riaed  in  pronouncing  that  people  ut- 
terly vicious  and  depraved,  because 
we  find  certain  practices  pennitted 
amongst  them,  of  which  we  cannot 
approve. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  and  I  fear 
justly  asserted,  that  the  natives  of  In- 
dia are,  in  general,  depraved.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  were  they  al- 
ways so,  or  is  their  depravity  a  tiling 
of  late  growth  ?  This  is  a  question  not 
so  difficult  to  answer  as  some  might 
imagine,  while  much  depends  upon 
the  answer  which  we  obtain.  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  of  the  ablest  servants  of 
the  Company  assure  us^  that  vice,  in- 
stead of  dimmishin^,  has  increased  in 
India  under  the  British  rule,  to  what 
are  we  to  attribute  the  circumstance  P 
To  the  religion  of  the  country  ? — ^No, 
surely,  for  that  is  the  same  Uiat  ever 
it  was ;  but  to  the  inefficiency  of  our 
government,  in  its  perfect  inapplica- 
bility to  the  state  of  society  in  the  £ast» 
Under  their  native  rulers,  religion  and 
law  were  so  thoroughly  united  among 
the  Hindoos,  that  tne  precepts  of  the 
one  were  invariably  enforced  by  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  We  have  di- 
vided them — Professing  to  innovate  in 
no  essential  point  upon  established 
customs,  we  have  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionized the  country.  We  have  alter- 
ed the  landed  tenures  throughout  our 
whole  empire,  creating  land-owners 
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where  none  before  existed,  uid  depii- 
▼ing  of  their  paternal  estates  men, 
whose  fotbers  had  field  them  fen- ages. 
We  have  establisheda  code  of  laws,  of 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  are,  and 
always  have  been,  profoundly  igno« 
rant ;  we  have  stripped  of  their  autho- 
rity a  whole  host  of  hereditary  ma- 
gistrates, thus  degrading  them  in  their 
*  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
trymen; we  have,  in  short,  unhinged 
society,  and  now  we  yronder  that  the 
Hindoos  are  not  virtuous.  And  what 
is  more  ridiculous  still,  we  attribute 
all  their  vices  to  their  religion ! 

Perhaps  the  age  in  which  we  live 
has  arrived  at  a  d^ree  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  be  told,  that'religion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  exerts,  and  can  exert, 
comparatively  but  little  influence  over 
the  general  behaviour  of  the  great  mass 
of  any  people.  The  vulgar,  in  the  moat 
polished  nations  of  £urope,  are  not  to 
be  guided  by  promisesof  happiness,  and 
threatenings  of  misery  in  another  wodd* 
unless  these  promises  and  threateninga 
be,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  a 
dread  of  punishment  in  tliis.  Tuce 
away  the  wholesome  restraint  of  ha- 
man  laws,  and  who  will  oootoid  that 
murders,  robberies,  and  viQ]ence,woQld 
not  ensue,  even  in  £nglaiid,  or  that 
any  nation  under  heaven  would  loQg 
continue  virtuous,  which  had  no  other 
direction  than  religion  ?  Over  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  coramunity  it 
is  indeed  true,  that  religion  imposes 
many  restraints  which  human  lawa 
neitner  can  nor  ought  to  impoae,  and 
that,  among  all  classes^  it  adds  weight 
to  the  injunctions  of  human  authority, 
by  creating  what  we  are  wont  to  term 

Stinciples  of  rectitude ;  but,  after  aU, 
[le  terrors  of  the  law  operate  much 
more  effectually  in  repressing  those 
vices  which  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, than  all  the  ii\junction8  of  the 
gospel,  pure  and  impressive  as  th^ 
are.  If,  however,  such  be  the  ease 
with  a  religion  divine  in  its  orisiv, 
such  must  coually  be  the  case  wim  a 
religion  which  is  false ;  nor  can  we  for 
a  moment  suppose,  that  the  Hindoos 
now  are,  or  ever  were,  guided  in  their 
general  behaviour  by  a  sense  of  reli- 

flon  alone.  No ;  they  enjoyed,  as  I 
ave  already  said,  for  ages  before  we 
knew  them,  fixed  laws  and  a  regular 
government;  and  these,  though  cer* 
tainlyless  excellent  than  our  own,  de- 
serve to  be  impartially  considered,  ere 
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we  can  make  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
natural  or  anwrinduoed  depravity  of 
our  Indian  feuow-Bubjeeta.  Ofthete^ 
however^  we  have  deprived  tfaem ;  and 
-  what  haa  been  the  conaequence  ? 

Beaidea,  though  aa  firm  a  believer 
in  Chriatianity  aa  any  man  living,  and 
aa  anxioua  to  aee  the  cross  everywhere 
ierected  on  the  ruina  of  paganism,  I  am 
not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  to  deny, 
*  that  even  Hindooism  is  better  than  no 
reli^on  at  all.  As  far  as  the  peace  of 
aodety  ia  affected,  Hindooism,  though 
infinitely  short  of  perfection,  must  be 
acknowtedfled  to  be  better  than  athe- 
ism. Amia  many  monstrous  and  in« 
credible  fab)^,  aU  of  which,  by  the 
wav,  are  matters  of  roeculative  faith, 
ratner  than  of  practical  operation,  Hin- 
dooiam    contains   various   important 
truths.  It  teaches  that  there  is  a  hea- 
ven and  a  hell,  and  that  the  former 
ahall  be  the  reward  of  virtue,  the  lat- 
ter of  vice.    It  is,  moreover,  so  tho- 
roughly interwoven  with  all  the  fVinc- 
tiona  and  operations  of  common  life, 
that  be  who  profesaes  it  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  be  nxrgetftil  of  its  preorats. 
The  Hindoo  is  continuallv  a  religious 
being ;  it  is,  especially,  or  the  impor- 
tant truth  just  alluded  to,  that  he  is 
reminded,  when  he  rises  up  or  lies 
down,  or  goes  fordi,  or  returns  to 
hia  home:  and  he  must  be  singu- 
larly warped  by  prejudice  who  will 
contend,  that  such  reminiscences  are 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
him  who  receives  tnem.    It  is  true, 
that  varioua  rites  and  ceremonies  are, 
if  not  noaitivel^,  at  least  somehow, 
e^joinea  by  Hindooism,  which  our 
purer  religion  has  taught  us  to  regard 
as  hateful  in  the  ai^t  of  God ;  but 
even  these  are  deprived  of  much  of 
their  innate  depravity,  when  the  mo- 
tive whidi  dictates  their  performance  is 
tAken  intoconsideration ;  and  whilst  the 
opportunities  of  performing  them  oc- 
cur but  rarely,  they  exert  no  perma- 
nent influence  over  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Of  tnis  description 
are  the  customs  of  burning  widows 
upon  the  funeral  pile  of  tneir  hus- 
bands ;  of  sacrificing  infants,  by  cast- 
ing them  into  the  Ganges ;  and  of  ly- 
ing down  to  be  crushed  to  death  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut.    These   are   indeed   practices 
which  no  Christian  can  contemplate 
without  horror ;  but  be  it  remember- 
ed^ that  they  are  of  comparatively  rare 
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occurrence ;  that  they  give  no  tone  to 
^e  national  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
than  whom  it  was  till  lately  admitted, 
that  there  never  lived  a  race  of  men 
less  addicted  to  cruelty,  in  the  com- 
mon affiura  of  life.  With  respect  to 
lasdviousnesa  and  unchastity,  again, 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
to  attribute  these  vices  to  a  whole  peo- 
ple, merel]^  because  their  temples  are 
adorned  with  naked  human  figures, 
and  the  Lingam  forms  one  of  those 
images  to  wnich  they  pay  worship. 
Between  the  feelings  of  devotion  and 
lust  there  is  surely  no  trace  of  connex- 
ion, and  the  poor  heathen  who  wor- 
kups the  Priapus,  only  ofiers  up  bis 
prayer  to  the  ^  of  fruitfulness ;  nei- 
ther is  he  in  any  degree  affected  by 
the  sight  of  objects,  which,  to  oiir 
more  refined  and  unnatural  senses,  arc 
disgusting.  Sir  William  Jones  has  well 
remarked  of  the  Hindoo  race,  that "  it 
never  seems  to  have  entered  the  heads 
of  the  legislators  or  people,  that  any- 
thing natural  could  be  ofilbnaively  ob- 
scene; a  singulari^  which  pervades 
all  theu*  writings  and  conversation,  but 
is  no  proof  of  depravity  in  their  mo- 
rals ;'  nay,  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  even  Christians  themselves  soon 
learn  to  look  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference on  spectacles,  which,  on  their 
first  arrival  iii  the  country,  both  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  them.  Besides,  it  ia 
quite  e|Uent,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  theiinnost  sacred  precepts,  that  the 
Hindooa  are  not  rendered  undiaste,  if 
indeed  they  be  unchaste,  by  any  of 
their  religious  ii^junctions.  Among  the 
laws  of  Menu,  the  following  holds  a 
pre-eminent  station :  ''  To  a  man 
contaminated  by  sensuality,  neither 
wisdom,  nor  liberality,  nor  sacrifices, 
nor  strict  observances,  nor  pious  aus- 
terities, ever  procure  felicity."'  Nor  is 
chastity  the  only  virtue  which  the  in- 
stitutes of  Menu,  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  distinctly  recom- 
mend. These  sacred  books  unquestion- 
ably contain  the  leading  principles  of 
morality,  imparted  in  all  the  varied 
modes  of  fable,  apothegm,  and  allego- 
ry, and  clothed  m  the  characteristic 
graces  of  oriental  diction.  The  duties 
of  conjugal  life,  temperance,  fuirental  - 
affbction,  filial  piety,  truth,  justice, 
mercy,  reverence  for  the  aged,  respect 
for  the  }^oung,  hospitality  even  to  ene- 
mies, widi  the  whole  class  and  cate- 
gory of  minor  offices;  these  are  not 
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onlv  stronglv  enfalced,  but  beautifiil- 
ly  meolcated  by  their  VodtM  tad  Pu- 
rmbnas.* 

I  have  Mid  thai  it  is  not  ay  indina- 
tion  to  paiicmite  the  monlg  of  the 
Hindooe>  dmiig  any  period  of  their 
hintory*  Like  other  nations,  they  haye^ 
no  doabty  lupported  the  oidinwy  fmn 
portions  of  good  and  bad  memben  of 
society ;  anC  l>ke  other  heathen  tribes, 
all  hare  erred  in  their  ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Buttoimsginethatnot 
a  BiD^  virtue  flourishes  among  them 
»-that  sll  the  men  an  freachennks, 
and  all  the  women  uncha8te--'is  just 
as  glaring  an  instance  of  prejudice,  as 
it  is  to  hold  an  <^inion  directly  the  re- 
verse. Such,  howeter,  are  the  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Bri- 
tii^  public ;  and  such  is  indisputably 
the  principle  upon  which  the  AngloH 
Indian  government  Is  founded. 

Not  to  swell  my  letter  by  detached 
reference  to  a  multitude  of  difoent 
works,  I  will  merely  draw  vour  at- 
tention to  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  181S, 
by  William  Wilberforoe,  Esq.,  and 
afterwards  published.  The  ol^ect  of 
that  speech  wss,  to  impress  upon  the 
government  of  this  country  the  vaat 
moral  obligation  under  which  it  lay, 
of  sending  out  hosts  of  missionsries  to 
convert  the  population  ef  India  to  the 
religion  of  Chnst.  I  give  Mr  Wilber- 
foroe ample  credit  f&  the  most  hu*" 
mane  and  benevolent  intentms ;  but 
why,  in  his  seal  to  carry  his  point, 
launch  out  into  such  sweeping  abuse 
of  one  hundred  milliods  of  nis  fellow- 
creatures?  and  why  distort  the  lan- 
p;uage  of  other  men,  so  as  to  impress 
It,  by  hook  and  crook.  Into  bis  own 
service?  To  the  testimony  of  Bemier, 
88  far  as- it  goes,  he  is  perfectly  wel- 
come, though  I  oonfess  that  i  have 
looked  in  vain  through  the  pages  of 
the  French  voyager  for  any  such  de- 
daration,  as  that  the  natives  of  India 
possess  little  which  belongs  to  huma*> 
nity  except  the  form.  Every  man  who 
has  read  these  interesting  voyages 
must  be  aware,  that  Bemier,  residuw 
consUntly  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul, 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  malang 
himself  acquainted  with  either  the  mo* 
ral  or  political  condition  of  the  people 
at  large.  Neither  shall  I  pretend  to 
call  in  question  4he  truth  of  lus  re- 
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mark,  that  '^  Lopd  ConillraUis  parofod 
by  his  cottdttttt  that  he  considered  the 
natives  as  uniirorthy  of  alleokifidenoe; 
that  he  never  reposed  any  tniat  inaa^ 
one  of  thern^  nor  placed  a  sin§^  indt- 
vidual,  either  Hindoo  or  Mahomadan, 
about  his  person,  above  the  itnk  of  a 
menial."  Ahtt !  this  is  one,  at  least, 
of  the  evils  consequent  upon  Ids  h»d- 
ship's  administrauon,  of  whidi  the  na- 
tives most  loudly  and  most  jnstly  osm- 
plain.  But  that  the  hon.  member  Ibr 
Bramber  should  have  enrolled  the 
names  of  FatersOn,  Straoey,  and 
Dowdsewell,  among  Us  authositaea,  is 
indeed  astonishing. 

The  reader  is  particularly  RqUesled 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  senten- 
oesi  which  Mr  Wilberforoe  sdduoed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  oondnsive 
of  the  fkct,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  the  natives  of  India 
are  innately  deprayed,and  consequent- 
ly, that  ezertiona  too  great  or  too  im- 
mediate eonld  not  be  used  to  propa- 
gate among  them  the  doetiines  of 
Christiaiiity.  First,  we  have  an  extraet 
from  Mr  raterson's  answers  to  tbe 
Police  committee^  dated  80th  August, 
1790,  running  thus :  ''  As  a  picture  of 
human  degradation  and  depmvity  ean 
only  give  pain  to  a  mflectinff  mind,  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  oonrn- 
tently  with  the  neceslity  of  furahJuBg 
^eraquiredinformatiOn.  Their  minds 
are  totally  uncultiyated  ;  of  the  dutieB 
of  morality  they  have  no  ides;  they 
possess  in  a  great  degree  that  low  c 


ning  which  so  generaUy  accompanies 
depravity  of  heart  They  are  indoleiit 
and  grossly  sensual;  they  are  emsl 
and  cowardly,  insolent .  and  algoet 
They  have  superstilfon,  without  a 
sense  of  religion;  and,  in  short,  they 
have  all  the  vices  of  savage  liil^  witli- 
out  any  of  its  virtues.  If  vre  look  s 
step  higher,  we  find  the  sane  tolsl 
want  of  principles,  with  moro  lufiusd 
cunning ;  no  attachment  but  what  ooi- 
tres  in  self,  for  the  ties  of  reiaikMish^ 
seem  only  to  render  inveteraey  umr 
inveterate.  Even  the  kotuH  men,  m 
well  as  the  rogues,  are  peijured.  Tbt 
most  limple  and  the  moat  ^m>«»i^ 
alike  make  assertions  that  are  incradi- 
ble,  or  that  ate  certainly  falser*  la 
like  manner.  Judge  Straoey  (Sti»- 
chey)  is  made  to  ssy,  *'  No  laladModis 
too  ext)ravagant  or  audaeiona  to  bosd- 
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vanofd  before  the  Circuit  Court  Pei^ 
jury  is  extremely  oommou."  And  ag^n« 
"  They  are  probably  somewhat  more 
licentious  than  formerly;  chicanery, 
subornation  9  and  fraud,  and  perjury , 
aitt  certainly  more  common."  '^  The 
lower  classes  are,  in  general,  profligate 
and  aepraved.  The  moral  duties  are 
liitle  attended  to  by  the  higher.  All 
are  litigious  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
crime  of  pojury  was  never,  we  believe, 
more  practised  among  all  ranks  than 
at  present." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a 
man  possessed  of  that  acuteness  of 
mind  which  confessedly  belongs  to  Mr 
Wilberforce,  would  have  subjoined  to 
the  preceding  quotations  a  remark  like 
the  ibllowing.  "  fiefore  we  dismiss  the 
long  and  melancholy  train  of  witnesses, 
whose  estimate  of  the  moral  character 
cf  Uie  natives  of  India  I  have  been  lay- 
ing before  you,  let  me  beg  that  vou 
will  attend  caiefuUy  to  two  consider- 
Ationa,  which  are  applicable  to  almost 
all  the  opinions  whicn  I  have  adduced. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  statements 
you  have  heard,  are  all  of  them-  the 
opinioDS  of  intelligent  respectable  men, 
formed  and  given,  vnthoui  reference  io 
any  particular  question,  which  happen- 
ed for  the  time  to  interest  and  oivide 
the  public  nund,"  &c.  Now  the  very 
terms  in  which  these  opinions  are  ex- 
preBsed,  furnish  ffround  for  at  least 
eu^icion,  that  sucn  could  not  possiblv 
be  the  case.  Nor  will  he  who  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  that  opinion,  find 
himself,  on  farther  inquiry,  mistaken. 
The  real  truth  is,  tliat  these  opinions 
were,  one  and  all  of  them,  delivered 
with  reference  to  a  particuhur  question, 
whieh,  at  the  time,  very  powerfully 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  namely,  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  extend  to  certain  newly  ac- 
quired provinces,  those  financial  and 
poUtieaf  regulations  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Lord  Cornwallis  into 
the  old.  The  questions,  to  which  they 
are  partly  in  reply,  were  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  the  operation  of  these  regulations 
had  proved  beneficial  to  the  native  po- 
pulation ;  and  the  answers  themselves, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  proper  place, 
all  go  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  new 
system  had  depraved  the  people,  and 
^troyed  all  sense  of  morauty  und  rec- 
titude among  them.  This  may  itself 
fi^ow  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
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upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who 
deal  in  invective,or  abuse  by  wholesale. 
But  a  few  more  of  the  same  gentle- 
man's arguments  may  not  be  amiss. 
He  has  quoted  from  a  judicial  letter 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Ben- 
pal,  dated  April  25,  1806,  Uie  follow- 
mg  aentences ;  and  drawn  from  these 
quotations  the  conclusions  that  this 
very  letter  recommends  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  existing  evils,  an  inaease 
of  missionaries  throughout  the  East. 
"  The  nefarious  and  wigerous  crime 
of  perjury,  we  are  much  concerned  to 
find,  continues  to  prevail  in  all  direcr 
tions,  and  even  mcreases  to  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  baffle  and  perplex  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  the  courts,  so 
that  the  judge  receives  idl  oral  testi* 
mony  witn  distrust,  and  is  frequentlj 
obliged  to  investigate  the  character  of 
the  witness  more  dosel^  than  that  of 
the  criminaL"  And  agam, ''  The -lit* 
Ue  obligation  attached  by  the  natives 
to  an  oath,  seems  to  proceed,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  nature  of  their  su- 
perstitions, and  the  d^praded  charac- 
ter of  their  deities,  as  well  as  almost 
the  entire  want  of  moral  instruction 
amongst  them ;  and  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  other  remedies,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  rigorous  punishment  of  a* 
crime  so  hurtful  to  society  as  per- 
jury." Now,  what  will  the  reader 
say,  when  he  is  informed,  that  this 
increase  of  perjury  is  caused  by  an 
error  in  our  system,  which  requires 
oaths  to  be  taken  far  too  frequently, 
and  such  oaths,  too,  as  no  respectable 
native  can  be  persuaded  to  pronounce  ? 
Lord  Cornwallis,  having  discovered 
that  the '^  Ganges  water'  is  esteemed 
as  the  thing  roost  sacred  by  the  Hin- 
doos, came  to  the  hasty  determination 
of  requiring  all  persons  examined  upon 
oath,  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  tucir 
statements  bv  it.  But  the  yerv  pro- 
nouncing of  such  a  vow  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  consign- 
ment of  themselves  to  everlasting  tor- 
ments ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  ta- 
ken in  support  of  a  truth,  or  of  a  false- 
hood; and  hence,  none  will  appear 
in  our  courts  as  witnesses  in  any  trial, 
except  those,  who,  having  no  value  for 
their  souls,  are  utterly  regardless 
whether  they  speak  truth  or  false- 
hood. That  the  Court  of  Directors 
alluded  to  this,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  effecting  some  change  in  a  matter 
so  important,  will  hereafter  be  more 
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clearly  »hown ;  whilst  the  moral  in- 
strucuon  alluded  to,  has  reference  to 
the  overthrow  of  native  schools,  which, 
among  other  effi^ts  ruinous  to  this 
country,  our  system  han  occasioned. 

But  glaring  as  these  misapprehen- 
sions on  the  part  of  our  distinguished 
Shilantbropist  are,  his  pM^yersion  of 
f r  Dowd^well's  meaning  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  "  I  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Mr  Dowdse- 
well's  Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal," 
says  he,  "  in  order  to  counteract  that 
strange  and  most  unjust  persuasion, 
which  has  been  attemptea  to  be  dif- 
ftu»d,  that  the  Hindoos  are  a  gentle 
and  humane  people." — "  Were  I  to 
enumerate  oniy  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Docoits,  (a  sort  of 
hereditary  robbers,)  and  of  the  con- 
sequent sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
were  I  to  soften  that  recital  in  every 
mode  which  language  would  permit, 
I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining 
credit  solely  on  my  own  authority, 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative." 
**  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  it- 
self, are  not  the  worst  figures  in  this 
hideous  and  disgusting  picture.  Vo- 
lumes might  be  filled  with  the  recital 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Docoits,  every 
line  of  which  would  make  the  blood 
run  cold  with  horror." 

Will  the  reader  helieve  that  these 
very  sentences,  which  are  quoted  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  natural  cruelty 
of  the  Hindoos,  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  parts  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
purport  of  which  is  to  show,  that  by 
rudely  destro3ring  the  native  institu- 
tions, and  introducing  nothing  effec- 
tive of  our  own  in  their  room,  we 
have  plunged  the  country  into  crime 
and  misery?  Such^  however,  is  the 
truth;  as  will  be  clearly. shown  by 
and  by,  when  the  very  same  words 
are  again  quoted  in  connexion  with 
their  context ;  and  supported  hy  other 
authorities,  who  deUver  themselves 
even  more  plainly,  and  therefore  more 
strongly. 

I  nave  already  trespassed  so  much 
upon  your  time,  that  I  will  not  add 
to  that  fault,  by  bringing  forward,  as  I 
might  easily  do,  a  whole  list  of  names, 
all  of  them  of  the  highest  respectabi- 
lity, and  all  favourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  Hindoos.    Our  own 

Suaintbut  delightfhl  old  traveller^  the 
lev.  Edward  Terry,  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  when  aipbassador  at 
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Delhi,  delivers  himself  tery  witasly 
on  this  subject. 

"  For  our  living  in  East  India*"  saya  ^ 
he,  "  it  is  with  as  much  freedom  and 
safety  in  our  journeys  and  tents  when 
we  travel ;  in  our  houses  when  we  axe 
more  fixed,  as  if  we  were  an  army  of 
banners  appointed  for  our  guard,  or 
as  if  the  vines  and  fig-trees  under 
which  we  there  sit,  were  our  own." 
See  page  170.  "  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  there  in  general,  are  very 
civil,  and  we  never  had  any  afih>atB  or 
ill  usage  of  them,  if  we  did  not  first  pro- 
voke them."  He  adds,  indeed,  <'  that 
if  we  did,  they  would  not  well  bear  it," 
hut  even  in  recording  an  instance  of 
offence  taken,  he  records,  at  the  aame 
time,  the  great  placalnlity  of  the  na- 
tives^ and  their  readiness  to  overlook 
an  afiVont  which  is  unintentionally 
thrown  upon  them.  Of  their  extra.- 
ordinary  fiddity  to  their  masten,  he 
makes  mention  in  these  terms :  "  1 
have  often  heard  it  observed  of  the 
Welsh,  that  they  are  opUmi  servi, 
but  pessimi  doniini ;  ill  masters,  but 
good  servants.  I  shall  not  further  in« 
quire  into  the  truth  of  that  proverbial 
speech :  but  for  this  people  I  can  af^ 
firm,  that  they  are  excellent  servants, 
who  are  as  mudi  at  the  command  of 
their  masters,  as  the  people  of  Israd, 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  were  onto  J»* 
shua."  Thus,  "  if  they  be  command- 
ed to  carry  letters  of  a  sudden  many 
miles  distant,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, they  yield  obedience  in  this,  as 
to  all  other  the  commands  of  thdr 
masters,  without  regret  or  dilute, 
but  doing  the  wills  olf  those  who  cm- 
ploy  them."  '^  Those  Indians  I  na- 
med before,  are  as  faithful  to  thdr 
trusts  unto  whomsoever  they  ensage, 
to  the  English  as  wdl  as  to  ottm, 
that  if  they  be  at  any  time  assaulted, 
they  will  rather  die  m  their  defence^ 
than  forsake  them  in  their  need.  So 
that  I  am  very  confident,  that  if  aa 
English  merchant  diould  travel  alooe 
with  a  verv  great  treasure  in  gold  and 
jewels,  botn  or  dther,  from  Surat  to 
Labror,  whidi  is  more  than  one  thou- 
sand English  miles,  and  take  Uiose  In- 
dian servants  only  fbr  his  company 
and  guard,  and  afi  they  knew  what 
he  carried  with  him,  he  paying  them 
their  wages,  they  Would  be  so  far  from 
injuring  him  of  the  least  penny  of  his 
wealth,  that  whosoever  besides  shonkl 
attempt  his  spoiling,  roust  make  a  way 
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thnmgh  their  blood  befiore  they  ihoiild 
be  able  to  do  it,"  P.  1 83.  In  many  other 
▼irtuei  besides  these,  the  same  author 
dedares  that  they  are  habituated.  ''For 
the  temperance  of  very  many>  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Gentiles,  it  is  such  as  that  they  will 
rather  choose  to  die,  like  the  mother 
and  her  seven  sons,  mentioned  in  the 
second  of  Maccabees,  and  seventh 
chapter^  than  eat  or  drink  anything 
their  law  forbids;  hating  gluttony, 
and  esteeming  drunkenness,  as  indeed 
it  is,  another  madness,  and  therefore 
Lave  but  one  word  in  their  language, 
(though  it  be  very  conious,)  and  that 
word  is  meH,  for  a  drunkard  and  a 
roadman."  P.  liS*9.  Again,  ''And  here 
I  shall  insert  another  most  heedful 
particular  to  my  present  purpose, 
which  deservesa  most  hish  commenda- 
tion to  be  given  unto  tnat  people  in 
general,  how  poor  and  mean  soever 
they  be ;  and  that  is  the  great  and  ex- 
emplary care  they  manifest  in  their 
piety  to  their  parents^  that  notwith- 
standinff  they  serve  for  very  little^ 
yet  if  tnelr  parents  be  in  want,  they 
wiU  impart  at  least  half  of  that  little 
towards  their  necessities,  choosing  ra« 
ther  to  want  themselves,  than  that 
their  parents  should  suffbr  need." 

Mr  Terry  sneaks  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  inoustry  of  the  Hindoos, 
their  exactness  in  making  good  aU 
their  engagements^  "  their  justness  in 
trade,"  their  fair  dealings  &c.  and  sums 
up  all  by  exclaiming,  "  Surely  for 
moral  honesty  it  is  most  true,  that 
even  those  heathens  I  have  named 
marvellonsly  exceed  us."  P.  8^5. 

The  sentiments  of  M.  Duperron 
oorrespond  precisely  with  those  of  Mr 
Terry:  neither  are  Mr  Orme,  Mr 
Hidhed,  Sir  William  Jones,  &c  &c. 
backwtfd  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Hindoos ; 
whilst  even  the  Abbe  Dubois,  though 
sorely  not  prejudiced  in  their  favour, 
speaks  of  their  women,  at  least,  as  be- 
ing "  naturally  chaste,"  and  the  mar- 
riage-tie between  persons  of  the  high- 
er casts,  as  "  indissoluble."  All  these 
writers,  with  numbers  whom  I  have 
not  named,  may  very  fairly  be  oppo- 
sed to  Mr  Wilberforce's  authorities* 

3ut  look  we  to  the  statements  of 
ixfficial  men  in  modern  times;  what 
say  they  touching  the  eligibility  of 
natives  to  fill  offices  of  trust  ?' 

Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  his  answers 


to  certain  queries  sent  out  by  the  Conrt 
of  Directors,  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  II.  of  Selections  from  Records  at 
the  India  House,  page  58,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:-* 

"  Let  native  judces  be  well  paid, 
and  thejr  will  do  tne  duty  well;  ol 
this  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction. 
When  I  speak  of  a  liberal  sslary  for 
a  native  judge,  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  salary  of  the  European  judge." 
"  It  is  mj  opinion,  that  aU  the  judi- 
cial functions  of  Bengal  might  gradu- 
oU^r  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  if  such  were  the  pleasure  of 
the  Company,  and  that  the  business 
would  be  as  well  conducted,  under 
our  regulations,  by  the  natives  as  by 
the  Europeans^  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter, and  at  one- tenth  of  the  expense." 
"  I  am  of  opinion^  that,  with  respect 
to  integrity  and  diligence,  the  natives 
may  be  trusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice, — I  think  no  superin- 
tendance  of  Europeans  necessary." 
"  If  the  natives  are  not  qualified  for 
these,  or  any  other  offices,  I  conceive 
the  fiiult  to  be  ours,  and  not  thdrs* 
If  we  encourage  them,  if  we  allow 
them  to  aspire  to  high  office,  if  we 
pay  them  well,  if  we  raise  them  in 
their  own  estimation,  they  will  soon 
be  found  fit  for  any  official  employ- 
ment in  India.  I  heg  to  repeat  what 
I  long  ago,  in  substance,,  said  upon 
this  sulgect,  that  the  natives  are  de- 
pressed and  humiliated,  being  con- 
fined by  us  to  subordinate  and  6er?ile 
offices.  Although  their  education  is 
most  defective,  and  ignorance  and 
creduUty  pervade  all  nmks,  especiaUy 
among  tne  Hindoos,  they  are,  never- 
theless, found  to  acquire  easilv  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  the  duties 
which  we  are  pleased  to  intrust  to 
them.  From  temper,  habit,  and  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  they  are  in  many 
respects  fitter  for  the  office  of  a  judge, 
than  ourselves.  But  we  nlace  the  Eu- 
ropean beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion. To  Uie  native,  a  man  whose  an- 
cestors, perhaps,  bore  high  command, 
we  assign  some  ministerial  office,  with 
a  poor  stipend  of  twenty  or  thirty  ru- 
pees a-month.  Then  we  pronounce 
that  the  Indians  are  corrupt,  and  that 
no  race  of  men,  but  the  Company's 
European  servants,  are  fit  to  govern 
them. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr  Neave  axe  in 
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every  regpect  the  same.  In  reply  to 
question  9^  (See  a  ▼olumc  entitled 
Court's  Queries^  namely ;  "  Arc  you 
of  opinion,  that  tne  natives  may,  in  re- 
spect to  integrity  and  diligence,  be 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice?" thatable  servant  of  the  Company 
remarks,  ''  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
natives^  in  respect  to  integrity  and  dili- 
gence, may  be  trusted  witn  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Ally  Ibrafaam 
Khan  is  an  instance  in  point ;  he  was 
chief  judge  of  the  city  of  Benares,  and 
deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputation. 
There  were  also  two  other  judges, 
Molony  Omxoola,  and  Mabommed 
Kizir  Khan,  of  whom  I  have  every 
reason  to  spealc  well,  during  the  time 
tiiey  came  under  my  notice,  as  assist- 
ant to  the  President  at  Benares.*' 

I  will  refer  you  to  but  one  authority 
more  on  the  present  occasion,  lestbotn 
you  and  your  readers  should  grow 
weary  of  tne  discussion ;  and  when  I 
name  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  I  shall,  I 
conceive,  have  done  enough.  That 
gallant  officer  and  profound  politician 
speaks,  not  in  one  place  only,  but  every- 
where, •*  of  the  quietness,  the  inte- 
grity, and  the  perfect  fitness  of  the 
natives,  to  fill  any  office  of  trust." 
One  of  his  observations  is,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  our  system 
has  not  operated,  the  morals  of  the 
people  would  do  honour  to  any  Euro- 
pean nation ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  give  you  his  own  words  in  a  fu- 
ture letter,  I  will  not  quote  them  here. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  said  enough  to 
vindicate  my  fellow-subjects  of  India, 
from  the  swcepingcondemnation  which 
is  continually  passed  upon  them.  Of 
private  anecdotes,  I  might  copy  for 
you  hundreds,  all  creditable  to  the 
natives,  and  all  well  authenticated  ; 
but  with  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Stra- 
chey,  Mr  Neave,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  to  appeal  to,  I  will  not  weaken 
my  a|giimcnt  by  turning  to  authorities 
less  exceptionable.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this,  I  freely  acknowledge,  as  every  roan 
who  knows  India  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  hu- 
man depravity  is  nownere  to  be  met 
with.  What  nas  brought  it  to  this  ? — 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  shall  again  answer 
for  me. 

"  Since  1798,"  says  he,  "  crimes  of 
all  kinds  are  increased  ;  I  think  most 
crimes  are  still  increasing."  "  That 
rrinies  have  not  increased  rtill  more,  is 
owing  to  the  providential  occurrence 
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of  a  number  of  years  of  plenty ;  in  any 
calamity  of  season,  I  have  no  douM 
crimeswonld  increase  to  tfmostakrming 
degree."  ''  Drunkenness  increaaet. 
The  lower  castes,  who  are  almost  the 
mlj  drinkers  of  spirits,  are,  I  think, 
getting  rather  more  Kcentioua  in  their 
manners,  and  less  acrupulouaon  the 
score  of  religion."  •'  Tiiey  no  longer 
consider  the  laws  as  a  part  of  their  re« 
ligion.  I  do  not  even  see  that  with  us 
law  and  morality  have  much  connexion. 
The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  people 
proceed  from  their  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  I  do  not  conceive  they  are 
likely  to  grow  much  richer  or  — ^    - 


while  the  present  state  of  things  con- 
tinues." "  Persons  who  have  oecaston 
to  attend  our  cutcherries,  get  into  bad 
habits."  Speaking  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  natives  with  Europeans,  Sir 
Henry  asks,  *'  whether  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  in  any  respect  improyed 
by  these  causes;  whether  they  haye 
not  learned  all  the  low  arts  of  cfaicanerj, 
imposture,  and  litigionsness,  peculiar 
to  an  English  court  of  justice,  with- 
out a  partide  of  plain-dealing,  firm- 
ness, independence  of  spirit,  or  useful 
knowledge  of  any  kind  ;  whether  th^ 
do  not  reap  all  the  evil  and  none  of  the 
good ;  whether  th^  do  not  imbibe 
those  principles  of  the  European  cha- 
racter, whicn  tend  only  to  trnpaff  the 
mildness  and  simplicity  of  their  own?" 
"  Moreover,  I  would  appeal  to  diose,** 
he  adds^  "  who,  from  tneir  situation  or 
habits,  are  accustomed  to  consider  these 
matters  with  attention,  whether  there 
have  not,  of  late  years,  been  introduced, 
and  extensively  established,  profes- 
sions, heretofore  almost  unknown ; 
namely,  those  of  informers,  intriguers, 
suborners,  and  false  witnesses ;  whose 
sole  occupation  is  that  of  prejrine  on 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  whose  long 
career  of  impunity  convinces  them,  that 
honesty  is  the  worst  policy.  And  if 
such  is  the  case,  can  we  doubt  to  whom 
we  ought  to  attribute  this  chai^of 
character  ?" 

Again,  "  Whenever  I  observe  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives  symptoms  of 
insolence,  ill-nature,  brutahty,  fiti- 
giousness,  drunkenness,  (whidi  I  con- 
fess I  very  seldom  do,)  knowing  these 
qualities  to  form  no  part  of  th^  nation- 
al character,  I  cannot  help  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion,  that  they  have  either 
contracted  them  by  their  intercourse 
with  low  Europeans,  which,  in  moti 
situations,  can  nardly  happen,  or  that 
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oiir  tysteb,  Mmehow  or  otW,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  them." 

"  Pcijin7,"  says  this  able  and  un- 
prgudicedman,  *'  is  still  increasing ;" 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  it :  "  The 
objection  of  almost  every  Hindoo  of 
credit  and  respectobility  to  swear  by 
the  Ganges-water,  which  is  insisted 
upon  in  the  criminal  courts,  prevents 
their  appearing  as  prosecutors  or  wit- 
nesses ;  whence,  as  I  nave  already  stated, 
it  unavoidably  occurs,  that  only  the 
worst  description  of  persons,  those  who 
aet  all  moral  and  religious  obligations 
at  defiance,  are  found  to  frequent  our 
courts  of  justice." 

I  have  now  lying  before  me  such  a 
mass  of  official  documents,  all  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  all  attri- 
buting to  our  system  of  government 
the  demoralisation  and  misery  of  India, 
that  I  feel  absolutely  at  a  loss  which  to 
select.  In  due  course  of  time  you  shall 
have  so  mapy  of  them,  as  will  no  doubt 
astonish  the  public  In  the  meantime 
I  ahall  conclude  my  present  letter  with 
a  long  extract  Arom  a  judicial  minute 
made  by  Lord  Moira;  which  bears 
date  October  3,1815.  It  will  be  found 
in  a  printed  volume  of  Parliamentary 
papers  on  India  affairs,  from  1810  to 
1819,  at  the  157th  page. 

"  In  the  review  which  the  preceding 
remarks  naturtUy  lead  me  to  take  of  the 
practical  effect  produced  by  our  judicial 
system  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
our  native  subjects,  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelied  to  confess,  that  its  operation  ap- 
pears not  to  correspond  with  what  was 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  judgment  of 
those  who  framed  the  machinery  of  our 
jadicia]  administration,  or  from  the  up- 
rigiitness  of  those  who  execute  its  details. 
We  seem  to  have  accomplished  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  society,  which  has,  by 
an  unexpected  fatality,  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  general  morals,  and  by  no  means 
conducive  to  the  convenience  of  our  go- 
vernment. Since  the  first  mstitution  of 
a  Zillah  Adowlut,  in  the  year  1780,  and 
even  firom  the  more  regular  organization 
of  them  in  the  year  1793,  a  new  progeny 
has  grown  up  under  our  hand,  and  the 
principal  features  which  show  them- 
selves in  a  generation  thus  formed  be- 
neath the  shade  of  our  regubiions,  are  a 
•pirit  of  litigation,  which  our  judicial  es- 
tablishments  cannot  meet,  and  a  state  of 
morality  certainly  much  deteriorated. 

•*  if  in  the  system  itself,  or  in  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  it,  we  should  be  found 
to  have  relaxed  many  ties  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious restraint  on  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
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duals;  to  have  destroyed  the  faifluefice  of 
former  institutions,  without  substituting 
any  check  in  their  phwe ;  to  have  given 
loose  to  the  most  froward  passions  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  dissolved  the  wholesome 
control  of  public  opinion  and  prirate  cen- 
sure \  we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  our  regulations  have  been  productive 
of  a  state  of  things  whidi  imperiously 
ealls  on  us  to  proride  immediate  remedy 
for  so  serious  a  mischief. 

**  The  habitual  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oatli  among  the  natives,  has 
perhaps  been  increased  by  the  operation 
of  our  judicial  system,  and  is  accordtn^y 
considered  by  Some  of  the  judges  to  be 
confined  to  the  persons  who  frequent  our 
Adowluts.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
the  idea,  that  a  part  of  the  community  is 
not  yet  contaminated  by  this  dreadful 
vice ;  and  the  further  difiiision  of  this  infec- 
tion might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  a  less 
indiscriminate  and  loose  mode  of  admini- 
stering oaths.  If  recoune  to  the  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Deity's  name  were  to 
be  heard  only  on  the  most  important  oc- 
casions, the  most  impressive  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  conscience  of  the  witness 
would  be  adopted,  and  the  laxity  of  mo-^ 
rals,  which  arises  from  oaths  behig  made 
too  common,  would  be  repressed. 

**  Another  consequence  of  the  indiscri- 
minate mode  in  which  all  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  of  life,  are  subjected  to 
the  same  form  of  examination,  is  the  aver- 
sion which  the  higher  classes  evince  of 
appearing  as  witnesses ;  and  the  &ct  is 
stated  by  the  Judge  of  Fadden,  and  the 
provincial  court  of  Fatnn,  that  men  of 
this  description  have  been  known  to  have 
paid  the  debt  in  dispute,  and  otherwise  to 
incur  considerable  expense,  rather  than  at- 
tend the  court.  I  am  aware  that  the  courts 
are  vested  with  a  discretion  of  dispensing 
with  tlie  corporal  oath  of  such  persons ; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the 
courts  are  vested  with  a  power  of  com- 
mitting  to  close  custody,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  any  person 
refusing  to  be  sworn,  whose  eridenee 
may  be  stated  to  be  material;  and  there 
can  be  no  wonder  if  he  should  prefer 
purdutfing,  at  any  fine,  an  exemption 
from  attendanoe,  to  runnmg  this  risk.  I 
have  not  been  aUe  to  ascertain  at  all  to 
my  satisfiKtion,  whether  the  objection  of 
these  persons  b»simply  to  appearance  in 
a  puWic  court,  or  whether  it  extend  to 
taking  an  oath  under  any  circumstances. 
We  have  the  precedent  of  the  case  of 
quakers  in  England,  that  British  juris- 
prudence  has,  for  the  furtherance  of  jus- 
tice, found  it  expedient  to  compound  with 
prejudices;  and  the  practice  of  taking 
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evideftoe  under  a  oomniMMD  from  &• 
Court  of  ChaiMaecyy  where  Ulneee  prevtBli 
the  attendance  of  a  witneee  in  court, 
might  be  ground  for  a  eompromiee  with 
any  elasa  bound  by  known  religione  prin* 
ciples  to  beer  testimony  only  in  private. 
.  M  The  advantage  which  is  loiown  to 
have  been  taken,  some  yearn  ago^  of  the 
aversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  taking  an 
oath*  by  the  native  pmctitioners  in  the 
Supreme  Conrts  at  Calcutta,  commonly 
described  by  the  name  of  Bubnillins,  may 
already  have  found  its  way  into  our 
Adowluts»  and  it  is  not  impossible*  that 
persons  might  be  summoned  as  witnesses 
with  no  other  view,  than  to  extort  mo- 
ney from  their  fears  and  prejudices,— > 
There  can  be  no  donbt,  that  the  laeility 
with  which  charges  of  the  most  heinous 
nature  were  formerly  received  in  our 
crimfaud  courts,  was  soon  converted  by 
the  natives  into  an  mstrument  of  extor- 
tion, as  well  as  revenge ;  and  there  may 
be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  checks 
since  impoeed  againat  foJae  or  exaggera^ 
ted  accusations,  may  not  have  proved  a 
sufficient  protection  from  the  consequen* 
ces  of  original  arrest,  whidi,  in  a  mind 
of  acute  feeling,  are  not  compensated  by 
subsequent  acquittal,  and  which  are^  oif 
course,  attributed  by  the  sufferer  to  the 
laws  themselves. 

^  A  judicial  administntion,  which 
knows  no  respect  of  persons,  which  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  prince  and 
the  peasant,  between  the  Brahmin  and 
the  Soodur,  cannot  be  popular  in  India ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  great- 
est  boon  which  we  can  bestow  on  our 
feudatory  Jagheerdurs  in  the  western 
provinces,  is  exemption' from  our  regula* 
tions.  Time  and  better  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  of  pure  equity  on 
which  we  proceed,  will  correct  this ;  but 
the  correction  will  begin  in  the  'gradual 
obliteration  of  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
now  as  obstinately  upheld  by  the  super- 
stitious ignorance  of  the  lowest,  as  by 
the  policy  of  the  highest.  It  is  inipos- 
nble  not  to  see  how  ftst  the  reverenee 
for  these  distinctions  wears  out  among 
those  who  have  much  communication 
with  ua  A  considerable  improvement 
has  certainly  taken  pkee  on  the  point  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  by  the  mo. 
diHoations  that  liave  been  adopted  in  ci- 
vil processes ;  but  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
greater  attention  might,  in  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  be  paid  to  the  distuiction 
of  ranks,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives in  that  respect,  without  treadling 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  extend- 
ing  equal  justice  to  all. 

'*  Another  effect  of  our  system,  is  the 
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ti^ttstirtiidi  llgivcs  to  the  hWmic 
of  natives,  in  the  lose  of  idl  prospect  of 
respectable  provisma  under  the  econo- 
mical scale  of  our  native  estaUlshments. 
The  door  to  official  emoluments,  and  to 
stations  of  dignity,  is  necessarily  doaed 
against  the  natives  by  the  exdusive  em- 
ployment of  the  covenanted  servants  of 
government ;  but  if  the  sense  of  their 
exdusive  possession  of  the  land  should 
not  be  a  suffident  counterpoise  for  the 
reservation  to  ourselves  of  the  advantages 
of  service,  perhaps  some  farther  allevia- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  persons  heretofore 
of  rank  and  consideration,  and  who  still 
possess  property,  might  be  found  in  the 
grant  of  titles  and  dignities  by  the  Bri- 
tish  government,  and  in  certain  honorary 
exemptions  and  privileges.  The  promo- 
tion of  distinguished  persons  not  hereto- 
fore ennobled,  either  on  the  grounds  of 
public  service,  or  of  personal  merits,  to 
rank  and  honour,  would,  on  many  sub- 
stantial accounts,  be  highly  expedient. 

**  The  present  state  of  tended  property 
in  Bengal,  may  also  be  brought  under 
review,  as  connected  with  the  judicial 
administntion;  since  it  appears  to  have 
originated  more  from  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  legal  decisions,  than  from  the 
fiscal  r^n^i^nns  of  this  government. 
The  powera  which  have  been  assunacd 
by  the  auction-purchasen  universallj, 
and  probably  by  the  original  inroprietora 
also,  as  in  the  instance  stated  of  the  Ba- 
jah  of  Burstwnn,  under  the  cover  of 
summary  suits,  the  still  more  snmmaiy 
process  of  notice  of  ejectment,  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  every  shadow  of  ri^t 
in  the  tenants,  and  reduced  a  happy  and 
comparatively  rich  peasantry,  to  the  low- 
est state  of  indigence  and  penury. 

*<  It  can,  I  believe,  admit  fd  little 
doubt,  that  no  part  of  our  system  of  go- 
vernment is  more  unpopular  than  the 
measure  of  public  sale  of  land  for  the 
recovery  of  the  arrean  of  revenue ;  and 
that,  in  the  indiscriminate  and  extensive 
recourse  which  has  been  had  to  this 
harsh  measure,  a  greater  revolution  has 
been  effected  in  the  landed  property  of 
India  in  the  course  of  a  few  year^  than 
what  the  lapse  of  centuries  will  be  limnid 
to  have  produced  under  the  Mabomedaa 
governments.  The  effects  which  have 
attended  the  extension  of  this  system  into 
the  western  provinces,  immedtatdy  on 
their  coming  under  our  authority,  are 
fordbly  described  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Judge  of  Allahabad,  and  will  be  noticed 
in  my  Report  on  the  several  anljeeta  re- 
lating to  ravenoe  which  have  been  brought 
under  my  notke. 

**  The  same  indigeace  and  penury  are 
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Btited  by  the  acting  magittrate  of  Fur- 
mckabad  Co  exUt  in  thoao  pfOfincea  alao ; 
and  the  detcription,  if  meant  to  extend. 
bejTond  the  class  of  professional  mendi- 
cants, and  the  redundant  population  of 
great  towns,  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  the 
tenants  in  the  large  estates,  where  the 
same  causes  as  are  above  described  will 
be  productive  of  the  same  effects.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population, 
connected  with  the  hereditary  property 
of  the  soil,  certamly  exhibits  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture. 

«  I  cannot  either  omit  noticing  the 
cffeet  which  the  duty  on  spirituous  11* 
quors  appears  to  have  produced  on  tlie 
morals  and  habits  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  principle  of  the  tax  is  clearly  unex- 
ceptionable, and  its  name  and  existence 
in  India  are  anterior  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  British  government ;  but  its 
operation,  instead  of  being  a  check  upon 
aa  existing  vice,  (as  it  waa  intended  to 
be,)  has  been  to  diffuse  that  vke  mora 
generally.  Instead  of  being  considered 
aa  an  instrument  of  police  for  the  pre- 
aervation  of  morals,  it  has  been  follow- 
ed wholly  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs  has  not 
only  been  encouraged  where  it  already 
existed,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
districts  where  it  was  hitherto  unknown, 
and  extended  In  other  districts  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  principal  cities  to  which 
it  was  formerly  confined.  In  looking  for 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  Improvement  of  the  natives 
will  necessarily  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  any  phm  which  may  arise  from  the 
above  suggestions,  and  I  have^  therefore^ 
not  fiiiled  to  turn  my  most  solicitous  at- 
tentu>n  to  the  important  object  of  pub- 
lic education. 


Christian  doctrine  enjoins,  without  sti- 
mnlating  the  parents  into  opposition  by 
touching  on  points  adverse  to  tlieir  an- 
perstition,  and  their  Inevitable  rejection 
of  beliefs  irreconcilable  to  the  reason 
which  you  will  have  enabled  them  to 
exen:ise,  and  repugiumt  to  the  probity 
which  you  will  have  taught  them  to  ad- 
mire ;  this  must  render  certain  their  tran- 
sition to  the  path  you  wish.  As  it  is,  their 
ignorance  ensures  their  tenaciousness  of 
their  earlier  impressions,  and  pledges 
their  implicit  submission  to  the  dictates 
with  which  tlie  Bnhmins  would  coun- 
teract the  object,  were  tliey  ahurmed 
into  contest.  The  progress,  to  be  effec- 
tual, must  be  patient  and  silent;  like 
every  other  beneficial  change,  it  must 
rise  out  of  the  general  sense  of  society, 
and  not  be  imposed  upon  it ;  and  to  pro- 
duce  that  sense,  I  know  no  mode  but 
education. 

**  The  decay  of  religioua  endowmenta 
and  public  seminariea  is  noticed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  magistrates;  and  the deeline 
of  morally  is  stated  tobe  a  sttlgect  of  re- 
proach against  tts  by  all  the  natives  whom 
birth  and  education  have  inspired  with 
concern  for  the  good  order  or  welt-being 
of  society." 

I  profess  not  to  agree  with  the  wri- 
ter  of  the  preceding  mitmte  in  every 
particular.  His  notion  of  taking  the 
fancy  of  the  natives,  by  bestowing  upon 
them  titles  of  honour,  will  not  oe  pe- 
rused without  a  smile  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  Indian  society.  But  the  document 
clearly  proves,  that  our  government 
has  been  anything  rather  tnan  a  bless- 
ing  to  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  It 
proves,  too,  that "  The  Friend"  of  In- 
dia, and  the  missionaries  in  general. 


Thowrh  not  essentially  connected     w«lly  ^»o^  ^^^^  *?^'  ^?  "***?  ^ 
^S  S?abSve,  nStw  the  follow,     the  country  concerning  which  ihey 
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very  worst  under  which  the  Hindoos 
have  yet  lived,  I  shall  explain  (o  you 
on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  be  not  surprised 
if  you  hear  of  a  general  rebellion  in  the 
£ast«  Never  was  that  country  so  tho- 
roughly overrun  with  missionaries  a% 
at  present.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that 
men  already*ripe  for  revolt,  on  account 
of  political  grievances,  will  sowi  be 
driven  into  open  hostility  by  such  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  their  reliKion. 
Yours  most  tnuy. 

An  Old  Indian. 


age,  on  the  subject  of  conversion,  lest 
any  of  your  readers  should  imagine 
that  he  u  friendly  to  missJonary  ope* 
rations. 

<«  To  those  who  are  amdons  to  propa- 
gate amongst  the  vast  population  of  thia 
empire,  the  inestimable  lighu  of  true  re^ 
ligion,  it  may  be  confidently  maintauie^ 
Chat  there  is  no  hope  of  suooes%  bat  by 
rendering  the  people  capable  of  under- 
atanduig  that  which  is  proposed  to  them. 
Open  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
t>y  due  instruction— give  them  the  habit 
of  reverencing  the  principles  which  the 
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THE  QUAftTSRLY  EBTIEW,  AND  THE  AMBUCAN  MINES.* 


Hers  is  a  pamphlet  which  we  in- 
tend to  gut,  to  turn  inside  out,  and 
pin  over  our  pages.  Like  all  honour- 
ahle  M.  P.'s,  we  disclaim  having  any 
share  in  any  of  the  American  mines — 
not  a  sixpence  in  the 

An^lo-Mexican, 

United  Mexican, 

Colomhian, 

Imperial  Brazilian, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Peruvian  Mining, 

Chilian,  do., 

Anglo-Chilian, 

General  South  America — 
not  a  rap  in  the  Real  dd  Montes— 4iot 
a  marvedi  in  the  Guanaxuato  or  Cato- 
reeVein;  and  therefore  what  we  are 
going  to  sajr  is  as  unbiassed  and  rigid 
as  a  deoee  in  Banco  RhodamantfaL 

There  has  been  sn  immensity  of 
stuff  vented  about  the  danger  and 
gambling  of  the  new  joint.stock  com- 
panies of  various  kinds.  To  people 
who  know  a  thing  or  two,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  podigious  quan- 
tity of  exaggeration  m  the  statement 
of  the  sums  gambled.  Millions  sound 
magnificent  and  lofty  on  paper — shares 
"  Rise  and  fall,  and  rise  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly,*' 
as  Sir  Walter  remarks,  when  speaking 
of  another  speculation — ^a  sensation  is 
produced  in  the  market— and  all  for 
about  L.500  in  actual  coin.  We  re- 
member once  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  mess  of  a  Highland  regi- 
ment, the  members  whereof  possessed 
genealogies  far  larger  than  their  purses 
— and  in  order  to  accommodate  both, 
when  compelled  to  play  against  one 
another  berbre  strangers,  they  entered 
into  a  re^;ulation  that  a  pound  betted 
meant  sixpence— and  accordingly  a 
man 4pight lose  a  dozen  points;  and 
as  they  played  long  whist,  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  losing  for  an  evening— 
nominally  ibr  L.  12,  but  really  for  six 
shillings.  Tlie  latter  was  sufficient 
inroad,  we  own,  on  his  purse,  when- 
ever it  occurred,  but  it  did  not  sink 
him  into  the  utter  ruin  which  would 


have  attended  the  payment  of  the  for- 
mer iilum-like-looldng  sum. 

So  in  the  Stock  Ex(£ange :  whereof, 
if  we  please,  we  could  tell  some  queer- 
ish  stories.  But  it  pleaseth  us  not. 
Why  should  we  tell  you,  my  gentle 
reader,  what  ought  to  be  learned  by 
vour  own  experience,  if  you  have  any 
business  in  money-dabbling — and  if 
you  have  not,  where  is  the  use  of  en- 
lightening the  dark  lantern  of  your 
intellectiul  faculty  with  what  con- 
cerns you  not  ?  If  you  want  informa- 
tion, go,  as  Southey  says — 
**  Go  thou  and  seek  the  house  of  stock ; 
We  to  the  moorlands  after  cock." 
Our  words  maj  be  taken  for  it,  that 
the  peonle  of  iTngland  may  be  let  alone 
to  do  wnat  they  please  with  their  mo- 
ney. Few  are  there  about  the  moun- 
tain of  Comhill  who  can  be  addressed 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Hiber- 
nian orator  when  he  mistook  a  jadc- 
ass  for  a  bull.f  It  gives  our  hearts 
very  few  pangs  to  think  of  the  devas- 
tation which  will  fall  on  the  pockets 
of  the  unwary  youths  who  are  aeluded 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  half 
past  four  every  evening,  under  the 
shadow  of  Gresnam's  GrasshoDper.  If 
a  row  comes,  then  let  him  oie;  let 
him  be  kicked  out  of  the  ring,  bleed- 
ing and  battered.'  What,  in  the  name 
of  Plutus,  brought  him  there  ?  Go— 
CO — my  lad — ^jrou're  broken,  are  you  ? 
beggared  ?  ruined  ?  undone  ?  Sir, 
there  are  a  ^eat  many  ways  open  to 
you,  to  obtam  an  honest  Hyehhood. 
Join  Mr  Shiei's  countrymen,  and 
mend  the  ways,  under  the  hard,  but 
not  stony,  eye  of  London  Macadam. 
Write  articles— bum  houses— murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  sparing 
not  even  the  infant  at  the  breast ; 
dau^ter  Scarlett ;  reduce  Lady  Lau- 
derdale toaahes;  traduce  Lord  Cbarics 
Somerset  for  being  the  son  of  Dnke 
Neddy  Seymour ;  send  immense  ships 
through  uncut  canals ;  spread  honor 
through  the  land,  at  a  penny  a^line, 
for  the  dinmal  press.  Go  as  waiter  to 
a  tavern,  or  tutor  to  a  young  gentle* 


*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Plans,  Progress,  and  Policy  of  the  American  Mining  Com- 
panies.    London:  John  Murray!!  Albemarle  Street!!!     1S25.  pp.  88. 

f  Viz.  **  Soft  is  your  horn."  An  Irishman,  in  his  cups,  thought  he  saw  a  buD, 
but  on  taking  him  by  the  horn  Paddy  found  it  was  a  jackass's  ears.  **  Soft  is  your 
horn,  honey/'  cried  he.— Jon.  Bee,  in  voce,  p.  162. 
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IiM3  Tki  QuarUrfy  MUfikm,. 

nan  Ultonrily  diqxMed  i  la  £Mt,  df» 
4he  world  is  wide.    But  we  aak'yoo 

Sain,  what,  in  the  name  of  Altx^,  and 
egofra,  and  Tidphone,  ererbioaght 
ffOH  to  the  Exchange?  People  may 
cake  our  word  for  it,  we  repeal,  that 
there  are  few  to  whom  this  question 
will  need  to  he  addressed. 

Howerer,  ihe  cry  was  raiM,  and 
among  those  who  joined  in  the  lament, 
chimed  in  the  Quarterly.  In  its  last 
Numher,  it  shed  salt  salt  tears  for  the 
Innocent  and  unsuspicious  Jews  and 
Gentiles  who  were  huying  shares  in 
the  American  mines.  Our  hearts  were 
beginning  to  hleed  for  these  tender 
and  simple-minded  individuals,  wlien 
this  pamphlet  was  stuck  into  our  fist, 
and  on  perusinsr  it  we  felt  somewhat 
reassured  that  those  hdoless  and  un- 
e(>gnoscent  beings  woula  not  be  en- 
tirely swindled  out  of  their  money  by 
the  gold-finders  of  America. 

Whoever  wrote  it  is  an  ugly  cus- 
tflmer.  He  gives  his  one-twos  into  the 
bread-basket  of  the  Quarterly  in  a 
manner  most  Tkklerian.  If  not  Ti* 
mothy  himself,  he  most  have  studied 
under  that  great  master.  We  reoog* 
nice  the  touches  of  that  able  hand*-H)f 
tiiat  bloody  and  relentless  oid  butcher 
—that  Djeszor  Pacha  of  Southside. 
He  ^rtftilly  does  not  say  a  word  about 
his  intention  till  the  sixty-ninth  page. 
The  most  inveterate  Quarterly-man 
might  jread  the  first  ^^e  dozen  and 
dgnt  pages  without  suspecdng  that  he 
was  tobe  knocked  ofFhiaj^ns  in  the  very 
next.  We  can  perceive  the  leap  which 
the  unhap|>y  individual  who  perpetra- 
ted the  review  on  rail-roads,  «c.  must 
have  given  when  he  met  it  It  must 
have  been  like  the  kind  of  feelins; 
which  he  would  have  experienced,  if, 
after  bowing  most  politely  to  a  civil 
and  well-dressed  gentleman,  he  disco- 
vered that  the  object  of  the  stranger's 
momiog  call  was  to  arrest  him  at  the 
aoit  of  a  tailor.  We  must  let  the 
pamphlet-man  speak  for  himself. 

**  The  Quarterly  Review  has  this  mo- 
ment been  put  into  our  bands.  It  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  Rail-Roads,  which 
is  prefeced  by  some  pages  on  '  specula- 
tions of  foreign  growth,  consisting  chiefly 
of  loans  of  money  to^  and  pret^ded  as- 
sociations for  working  the  mines  of, 
f  he  varioos  new  governments  of  Soodi 
America— Colombian,  Mexican,  Brssil!- 
mn,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian.' 

**  We  do  not  notice  the  remarks  « on 
€he  speculations  of  foreign  growth/  mere- 
VoL.  XVII. 


und  tke  Ammrictm  Mkie$,  MS 

Hy  beeaaia  tbay  hava  been  aaaolkmed  I7 
the  dassioal  cover  of  the  Quarteriy,  bat 
because  in  these  remarks,  we  think,  that 
all  that  has  been  aUeged»  and  all  that  Is 
beiog  alleged,  i^ainst  the  American  mi* 
Ding  eoaspaiiies»  may  be  found  condensed, 
with  the  additioB  of  a  little  mora  prej»- 
diee,  and  a  great  deal  more  ignomnce. 

"  They  ars^iadeed,  very  happy  specimens 
of  the  glorious  artof  nonitom  wrUfng,  an  art 
whksh,  it  would  appear,  consists  of  detaiU 
ii^  false  stateraeaU  in  a  flippant  styles 
and  drawfaig  dedvetioBs,  with  singukur 
aeoteneas^  liom  premisea  of  your  own 
creation. 

**  We  make  no  observatkm  on  the  sen- 
timenU  which  the  Reviewer  eaqpresse^ 
either  with  regard  to  our  flaancial  ar- 
rangemeato,  with  what  he  seieotifical^ 
terms  Memeo  ami  the  other  jtfafes  if  Skmth 
Ammomt  or  upon  the  political  sitnation 
of  those  governments.  After  the  eondiiet 
of  the  present  admrnistntion,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  prove  to  the  British 
nation,  that  these  govemmeDts  exist,  and 
we  are  satisfied,  that  the  British  nation 
wiU  feel  very  little  anxiety  about  the  pay«> 
ments  of  thcfr  diridends^  if  they  are  con* 
seknis  that  these  governments  <b  exist. 
Nor  shall  we  trouble  ourselves  to  proves 
that  Bolivar  and  Caoterac  are  *  anything 
more  than  two  stfaw%'  which  the  Re- 
viewer somewhat  shrewdly  insinuates 
may  be  the  ease.  We  will  aaswor,  from 
the  news  which  has  lately  arrived  from 
Peru,  that  the  Uberator  does  not  care 
one  straw  about  the  hero  of  the  Hadrid 
Gaaette,  the  'goardiaa  of  the  standard  of 
Castile'! 

^  We  make  no  remarks  either  upon 
the  eleganoe  of  the  ReWewer's  style,  or 
the  accuracy  of  his  geography ;  the  pr». 
fandity  of  his  political  views,  or  the  no« 
yelty  of  his  political  economy." 

There  is  a  kick  in  the  ludneys  I  It 
certainly  is  awful,  to  hear  a  Quarterly 
Reviewer  calling  Mexico  a  South  Amo* 
rican  state.  Bamw  oug^  to  take  him 
in  hands  without  delay.  Letusgoon^ 
however.  * 

•*  But  we  feel  it  an  abaolate  duty  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  renuirks 
contained  in  this  article,  on  the  <  pre- 
tended mining  Associations.* 

"  The  Reviewer  commences  with  tlie 
usual  complaint  of  the  facility  with  which 
names  of  notoriety  are  obtained,  for  the 
direction  of  a  new  company,  containing, 
as  he  facetiously  terms  it,  *  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  M.  P.'s.'  •  These  originsJ 
proprietors,' Jt  seems,  *have  a  due  regard 
for  their  own  particular  hiterests;  if  the 
shares  (of  which 'they  are  the  largest 
holders)  bear  a  premium,  (which  thole  of 
4H 


Tfie  Quffrlerfy  JRnriem,  imrf  (he  AmerieM  Mines. 


tbe  moit  vnpromisiiig  speeoUrtlon  an 
almost  sare  to  do,  on  their  flrtt  a|^>ear- 
ance  in  the  market,)  they  sell  oat,  and, 
their  object  thus  obtained,  start  upon 
some  fresh  game;  if  the  concern  lingers 
on,  and*  fresh  deposits  are  required,  the 
unfortunate  holders,  unable  to  pay,  or 
fearful  of  larger  demands,  are  compelled 
to  sell ;  the  price  of  the  shares  then  fUls, 
and  on  further  calls  being  made,  the  luck- 
less purdiasers  get  out  as  well  as  they 
cap,  by  selling  at  a  considerable  loss  $  the 
next  holder  does  the  same ;  and  thus  they 
go  on  progressively  in  their  descent,  till 
they  teach  their  proper  level  at  wro,  or 
noChhig,  when  the  bubble  finally  bursts, 
and  the  whole  scheme  explodes  in  empty 
air,  like  the  infamous  Poyals  fraud,  or 
King  Ferdinand's  repudiated  bonds.* 

**  Very  shocking  indeed!  but,  unfortu- 
nately,  not  true.  If  the  Reviewer  can 
point  out  to  us  a  single  company  in  which 
tills  larce  has  been  acted,  we  will,  most 
willingly,  join  our  feeble  efforts  in  assist- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
ensuring  the  punishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors. As  for  the  *  infiunous  Poyais 
fraud,*  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
p<^r  scapegoat  of  a  loan  has  been  brought 
forward,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  induction,  to  warn  good 
simple  people  from  trusting  what  the  Re- 
viewer terms  <  Mexico,  and  other  states 
Of  Smih  America,  revolutionazy  govern- 
ments, the  honesty  and  permanency  of 
which  remahi  to  be  proved** 
«  •  •  • 

^  We  make  no  remark  on  the  Spanish 
Bonds.  If  money  is  not  to  be  lent  on 
the  credit  of  an  aifftient  and  hitherto  ho- 
nourable nation,  we  know  not  by  what 
terms  security  is  to  be  defined.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  monarch,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  kingdom,  may  combine  at  present 
to  uphold,  by  a  shallow  subterfuge,  their 
dishonoumble  donduct ;  but  that  ultimate- 
ly these  engagements  must  be  fulfilled, 
we  have  no  more  doubt,  than  that  there 
will  be  a  day  when  <  fiur  Castile  and 
Arrsgon*  shall  acknowledge  a  milder 
away,  and  be  governed  by  a  wiser  system. 

*■  The  Spanish  loan  was  not  introdo. 
oed  by  '  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
M.  P.'s,*  who  experienced  the  benefits 
of  being  original  proprietors,  but  l^  weal- 
thy merchants,  who  staked  much  of  their 
fortune  on  the  seeuri^  it  offered,  an^  by 
the  event,  were  considerable  losers. 

**  We  are  not  ever  desirous  of  meeting 
the  assertions  of  aqonymous  writers  by  a 
eoonter-statement  as  bold  and  apparently 
asgtoundleas;  but,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  will  state,  that  after  much  dili- 
gent inquiry,  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  be- 


LMMy, 


lievei  that  the  direetora  of  the  American 
Mining  Companies  are  the  most  oonsi- 
derable  holders  of  the  shares  of  the  re- 
spective companies  whose  aAurs  they  ma- 
nage, and  possess  many  shares,  which 
they  have  pufchased  at  considerable  pre- 


•*  •  But,'  says  the  Qjuarteriy  Reviewer, 
*  the  frenxy  of  speculation  appears  to  rsge 
highest  among  the  mines  of  South  Ame- 
rica, from  whose  bowels  the '  aorum  irre- 
pertum'  which  the  Spaniards  have  left^ 
because  the  Spaniards  had  ceased  to  find 
it  profitable,  is  to  be  dug  out  by  meana 
of  English  capital,  English  men,  and 
English  machinery.*  To  ppove  this 
frenzy  of  speculation  in  SmUh  American 
mines,  the  Reviewer,  as  usual,  quotes  a 
North  American  one,  and  triumphantiy 
demands  *  to  what  wiU  not  men  persmde 
themselves,  when  we  find  that  adu^ 
share  of  a  certain  mine  named  the  Reii 
del  Monte,  on  which  L.70  had  been  ad- 
vanced, rose  to  a  premium  of  L.1400  a 
share,  or  L.2000  per  cent?* 

"  A  certain  mine,  named  the  Real  del 
MoAte !  we  shall  hear,  we  suppose,  next 
of  a  certain  mine  named  the  GuanaxmoMo  I 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Reviewer,  who 
talks  so  boldly  of  *  the  finenxy  of  specula- 
tion, and  of  modem  speculators,  wlb  take 
not  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  wiiat  has 
been  or  what  may  be;'  is  it  possible  that 
he  can  have  mirtaken  a  whole  mining 
district  for  a  nngle  mine  ? 

'<  The  Real  del  Monte  notice  taimi- 
nates  with  an  elaborate  peroration,  to 
which  is  appended  this  note,  a  note  to 
which  we  beg  to  call  the  render's  most 
particular  attention : 

"  <  The  Stock  Exchange  history  of  this 
wonderful  mine  is  this.  It  belonged  to  a 
private  gentleman  of  Mexico,  who  derived 
such  wealth  from  it,  that  he  made  a  pre- 
sent, during  the  last  war,  of  two  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  to  the  King  of  Spain.  We 
could  another  '  tale  unfold,'  respecting 
this  golden  bubble  and  it9^fiappers  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town, '  where  nevrs  firom 
the  mine*  is  regularly  manufactured,  from 
St  James'  Street  down  to  Charing  Otoss^ 
to  catch  the  city  guU^  who  in  retnm  lay 
their  daily  baits  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
west.* 

^  This  private  gentleman  here  alluded 
to  <  in  this  Stock  Exchange  histoiy  of 
tiiis  wonderful  mine,*  is  Don  Pedro  To- 
reros, better  known  as  Count  de  R^gia. 
The  story  here  related  of  him,  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  one  in  modem  his- 
tory, and  is  given  with  many  more  parti- 
culars by  HumboldL  Humboldt  is  a 
great  authoriQr,  and  it  diows,  at  any  race, 
the  discrimination  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 


1W5H  ThM  Quatierfy  Review,  and  ike  American  Mine*.  50K 

to  fonnd  tlieir  tatei  upon  th^  date  of  the    lentfng  pamphleteer  proeeedithro^raiig 
learned  Baron.    But  why  say  we  the    io  the  whip-cord. 


date  of  the  illufltrious  German?  There 
St  another  authority,  supposed  to  be  of 
as  great  weight,  and  which,  bebig  an  Eng- 
lish one,  it  is  more  probable  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Stock  Exchange  followed* 
when  they  related  the  history  of  '  this 
wonderful  mine.' 

*•  The  following  is  an  eoffxtct  Mm  a 
celebrated  publication,  which  ma/ throw 
some  light  upon  this  tale  :— 

^  *  Don  Fedro  Tereroe,  Count  Regla, 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mexico,  drew 
from  the  mines  of  Biscaina,*  between  the 
years  1702  and  1774^  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  a  million  sterling.  Bendes  the  two 
ships  of  war,  one  of  120  guns,  and  the 
other  of  74  gnns,  which  he  presented  to 
the  King  of  Spun,  he  lent  to  the  go- 
yemment  of  Madrid  five  million  francs, 
which  he  has  never  been  repaid.  The 
works  erected  on  his  mine  cost  him  more 
dian  400,000  pounds  sterling,  and  he 
purchased  estetes  of  vast  extent  besides, 
and  left  money  to  his  fltmily,  in  amount 


"Moreover,  that  Review  quotes  the 
report  of  Senor  Alaman,  the  identical  in- 
dividual who  now  presides  ovev  the  fo* 
reign  direction  of  the  United  Meidcan 
Mining  Association,  to  show,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Mexican  mines  arise* 
only  from  the  revolution  of  1810,  which, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Alaman,  as  quoted 
by  the  Reviewer, '  began  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  richest  mines  are  situate, 
and  their  proprietors  were  the  first  vic- 
tims.* The  revolution  broke  out  in  181(^ 
and  the  report  of  the  Minister  Alaman, 
as  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
last  April,  states  '  the  product  of  Gua- 
naxuato  previously  to  1810,  Io  have  been 
greater  than  all  the  mines  of  Peru  toge- 
ther, amounting  to  upwards  of  5^000,00q 
ofdollarsL* 

«  <  By  tlie  massacre  of  some,'  says 
Alaman,  *  by  the  ruin  of  others,  from  the 
war  and  the  excessive  requisitions,  by 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  utensils  and  necessaries  to  con- 


ano  xeic  money  lo  ms  inmii/,  w  nuivtuiv  wane  oi  mensus  una  nvcvsvuivs  w  wn- 
only  equalled  by  the  bequeste  of  Count  tinue  the  works,  the  mines  ceased,  as  it 
Valendana.*  were,  ahnost  in  a  moment.' 

**  Here  is  a  gorgeous  account!  why  «  And  yet  these  are  the  mines  which, 
*  the  Stock  Exchange  history  of  this  won-  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
derful  mine,*  is  mere  prose  to  this !  What  Review,  are  described  as  having  been 
are  their  two  second  rates  to  a  net  profit  quitted  by  the  Spaniards,  because  *  the 
of  more  than  a  miHion  steriing,  to  two  Spaniards  had  ceased  to  find  them  pro- 
ships  of  war,  one  of  120  gttn%  and  five    fitable.* 

millions  of  firancs  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  «  Ahunan,  as  quoted  by  the  Qoarterly 
toboot,andfourhundredllionaaodpyu9ds  Review,  proceeds-^'  The  inundation  cf 
sterling  expended  in  his  mines,  and  the  ^e  mmet  hat  been  theinevitabteconteguence 
purchase  of  vast  estates  and  enormous  pe-  ^  their  abandonment  during  the  war.  The 
cunlary  bequests  besides  ?"  working  of  them  canna  be  remmed  unHithe 

The  best  jest  ia  coming.  water  hat  been  ditdkarged,  and  to  effect  that, 

«  We  anticipate  the  questions  of  otir  u^  minertof  Uexico,  poor  m  the  midtt  of 
readers— From  what  authority  is  this  richet,  haa  neither  the  machinery  required 
taken  ?  from  some  contemporary  writer  ?  to  accompluh  it,  nor  the  a^italt  W  proeurt 
from  some  fond  chronicler  of  the  glories    thenu* 

of  the  Reglafemily?  Ohno!  itisderived  «  Does  this  passage  require  any  com- 
from  a  very  different  source.  It  is  not  ment?  To  supply  this  capital  have  the 
put  forth  by. « republican  governments,  Minhig  Associations  been  formed,  and 
the  permanency  and  honesty  of  which  re-  we  shall  see  what  may  be  the  effect  pro- 
main  to  be  proved  ;*  it  is  not  promulga-    dnced  by  this  supply  of  ^P'**^*^^® 


ted  by  the  agenta  of  *  the  pretended  as- 
sociations, to  work  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  the  other  South  American  states.* 
This  glowmg  account,  this  magnificent 
ttetement,  may  be  fonnd  detailed  as  in- 
dubitable fiust,  hi  the  Quarterly  Review 
itself;  for  last  April! !  r 

This  is  bad  management^  Mr  Cole- 
ridge—you  ought  to  keep  the  nags  in 
better  order.  This  croaaing  and  joi- 
tling  never  will  do.    Still  our  nnre- 


opinion  of  Alaman,  the  minister  of  ^» 
"*nce.  .    ,  , .  ^ 

¥  >  The  continual  wars  and  civil  dis- 
sensions have  so  laid  waste  that  beantl- 
fol  country,  tliat  nothing  is  to  1)*  seenbnt 
poverty  and  devastetion,  where  before 
fertility  and  opulence  were  displayed. 
The  total  ruin  of  many  rich  fsmilie^  the 
emigration  of  others,  and  the  contfaued 
sufferings  of  all,  have  paralysed  industry, 
whkh  cannot  be  revived,  from  the  want 
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of  tboM  eopttftk  wbifib  hava  either  been 
destroTed  or  exported.,  Jt  u  on^  ^  M# 
mpcrtatioB  tnid  prudent  application  qf  Vfw 
ccfpUaht  that  ^^xican  ^pUndaur  atid  pfo^. 
perity  can  he  rcvwedm* 

'*  It  nay  be  thouglit  annecesBBry  for 
us,  after  the  foregoing  pages,  to  analyse 
all  tbc  opinions,  and  to  notice  all  the  re- 
iiiarks«  of  tbe  prtaent  Qjuarterly  Review- 
er. '  WjiB  know,*  says  the  Reviewer, 
*  that  the  old  Spaniards,  who  undertook 
to  work  these  mines,  were  mostly  ruin- 
ed, so  that  it  became  a  common  saying, 
*^"  a  silver  mine  brings  misery,  a  gold 
one  ruin."  * 

<*  Whenever  the  lleviewer  is  aboot  in- 
diting a  statement  particularly  incorrect, 
we  observe  that  be  always  begins  by  <  wv 
know**  As  to  the  old  Spaniards  who 
were  ruined,  we  appeal  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Valencianas,  the  Regies,  the  Apar- 
tados,  the  Rayas,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  nobility,  the  wealthiest  in  either 
hemisphere,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this 
statement;  and  as  to  the  common  toying 
which  is  quoted,  proh  Jupiter!  had  the 
Reviewer  ever  lived  in  Cornwall,  he 
would  have  been  ftuniliar  with  a  million 
of  these  sage  apothegms  on  all  kinds  of 
mines  and  minerals,  and  yet  would  have 
been  surrounded  by  mines  being  worked 
in  all  directions. 

^  *  It  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,* 
■ays  the  Reviewer,  *  be  years  before  any 
returns  can  be  made.' 

**  Why  must  it?  We  have  shown  that 
the  Valenciana  muie,  a  veiy  few  roonthe 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Anglo-Mexican 
Association,  weekly  produced  silver  to 
the  amount  of  5000  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  other  mines  are  also  very  produc- 
tive;, and  to  judge  from  the  report  which 
we  have  noticed,  a  speedy  dividend  may 
be  anticipated  ;  ay,  a  speedy  dividend 
fxon  those  very  South .  Amtvicm  nines 
which,  aocording  to  the  Reviewer, '  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  intention  of 
working,'  mines  which  he  describes  <  as 
being  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
the  richest  veins  of  which  •'  crop  otu"  In 
St  James's  and  the  Stock  Exchange!* 

^  We  have  nearly  done  with  the  Quar. 
terly  Reviewer,  but  he  tempU  as  for  a 
noment  Wager.  At  the  end  of  his  vitu- 
peiations  appears  the  following  note:-« 
'  We  consider  as  an  exeepcion  frc-ji  these 
lemarksb  tbe  Company  established  under 
Mr  Joba  Irviq^  Mr  John  Innes,  Mr 
Halt  Davi%  &e.,  for  working  the  Braail- 
lan  mines,  and  other  purposes;  their 
names  (most  of  the  others  liave  no  names) 
are  «  suffleient  gvaniitee  against  all  im- 
position.   The  nmes  of  Brazil  are,  be- 
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•idee,  easQy  aecewibk^  wliSdi  thoie  of  th« 

CeidiUeras  are  not.* 

**  Oh,  most  consistent  Keyiewer  1  but 
just  now*  who  bewailed  in  more  piteous 
accents,  tfrho  denounced  in  direr  terni^ 
the  modes  by  which  '  the  dosen  namea 
of  notoriety*  were  obtained  for  the  direc- 
tion of  these  associations  ?  who  described 
with  mdre  conceited  cbackltng  '  the  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  M*  P.'s  ?*  and  now 
the  names  of  certain  individuals  are  '  a 
sufficient  gUQrantoe  offmut  all  impotUion,* 
Mr  John  Irving,  Mr  John ,  Innes,  Mr 
Hart  Davis,  and  the  mysterious  &c.  (^- 
notum  pro  naguifico)  are,  no  doubt,  most 
respectable  personages ;  but  what  appears 
to  prove  that  these  names  are  not  at 
shamefully  prostituted,  and  as  scanda. 
Jously  obtained  as  the  long  list  of  emir 
pent  senators,  merchant^  and  bankers, 
who  form  tbe  boards  of  direction  of  ail 
the  other  mintag  eompanies  ? 

*'  The  R^iewer,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  inconsistency,  endeavpurs  to  extri- 
cate himself  by  a  parenthesis,  a  \eiy  awk- 
ward thing  to  have  recourse  to  at  any 
time^<  {mott  ^  tbe  others  have  no  mneetj* 
— ^what  can  this  mean  ?  Has  he  foigol- 
ten  *tbe  dosen  names  of  notoriety  and 
the  considerable  sprinkling  of  M.  K*ar 
Perhaps  this  discriminating  Reviewer, 
this  man  amunctm  mms,  is  aware  that  the 
Jiharet  of  the  *  new  JBrasHian'  are  inuQfior- 
tionedf  or  it  tatif/ied  vUh  the  ofportkmr 
ment  /  Certaialy  the  following  sentence 
is  very  suspicious,  it  is  scarcely  a  puff 
collateral,—*  the  mines  of  Brazil  are  bed- 
sides easily  accessible,  which  those  of  the 
Cordilleras  are  not.'  But  what  signifies 
facility  of  access  where  mines  may  not 
exist?  The  produce  of  BfbzU  was  chief- 
ly obtained  by  stream  works,  and  a  con»- 
pany  is  already  formed  to  form  them. 
But  b  the  Reviewer  aware  that  all  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Mexico^  the  most  ac- 
cessible in  America,  are  situated  on  the 
CordiUeras? 

"  So  much  for  the  Quarterly  Review* 
er!  Next  time  we  meet  him,  bis  geo- 
graphy and  his  style  may  perhaps  be  both 
unproved,  and  as  hu  researches  respect- 
ing Mexico  and  the  ether  states  of  South 
America  are  more  extended,  his  views  as 
to  their  present  situation  may  become 
more  tt>rrec^  and  his  conchxsiona  as  tp 
their  future  prospeets  less  ernmaous." 
,  Ilu^t  will  do,  we  rather  inugiDe.  It 
ia  a  stomacher.  See  that  the  Reviewer 
is  put  to  bed,  and  rubbed  with  a  dij 
towel  Have  him  bled  over  the  eyes, 
and  watch  him  well  during  the  night. 
Perhana  he  may  come  to  in  a  week'a 
time,  but  he  never  will  do  any  more 
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7ft#  Qmuiirfsf  fieview,  amdHk  Jmeri^am  Minn^^ 


for  th9  dug.  3y  tk^  wayi  lUt  w^^ 
about  die  BraxilUna  was  owiul,  Coa^ 
Teas,  (i  thrioe^badgeKd  bellwelber  oi 
Mahooiet  I  that  you  have  been  dab« 
bUng  in  the  fun  yourveli  Do  not  be 
afraid  that  we  ahall  blame  yw  fbr  i^ 
filar  it  ironid  show  a  aymptom  of 


m 


After  this  castigation^  onr  pamphlet* 
eer  goes  off  to  jollify  himseif  #i«h  a 
dnuii  of  politieai  eooMmy^  taken  neat 
He  and  we  part  company,  and  we  go 
back  to  look  for  metal  moie  attractivak 
We  shall  find  it  in  his  A6th  pt^e,  &o. 
Depend  upon  it^  reader,  it  is  worth 
your  notice. 

**  Uafoitunately  there  is  a  set  of  indi- 
Tidnals  in  this  world  who  are  Terj  detU 
soua  of  gaining  property  without  wgsk>. 
i^g  for  it,  Tbey  have  what  thej  eonsif 
to  *  enougb  to  speculate  on,'  but  ip«s 
to  them  is  .aaoiUiMion.  These  people 
used  to  speculate  ia  the  funds  (  these 
people  may  eadeaVour  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  mines ;  and  did  neither  stocks  nor 
mines  eadst,  they  would  operate  on  bops, 
as  they  have  done^  or  in  colonial  produce* 
as  they  are  doings  Is  the  wisdom  of 
oar  Imperil^  Parliament  to  devise  plans 
lor  the  preservation  of  these  financial 
aaioidea?  Are  we  to  commit  the  great 
blunder  of  despotie  states,  sad  kgidatt 
Jbrihemtikmimif  Are  wcb  tike  the  £asl» 
orn  Gsliph,  to  £9rbid  any  bread  being 
oMNle  in  Bagdat,  beeaase  one  wretch,  ia 
one  of  the  suhurbv  has  sold  a  poisonous 
compound  for  the  staff  of  life? 

*•  In  these  pages  we  eaa  bi«t  glance  at 
the  principks  ^  l^slatfc>nb  and  of  the 
t^fht  4e  M9  give  hat  the  most  spiritual 
assence««but  without  further  inquiring 
whether>t>%  is  subjectp^matter  for  the  la* 
giskoure,  and  whether  by  the  law  of  £ii|^ 
land  jS«iid  is  sa^eiently  pmiiahahli^  wa 
awy  as  well  oKsmine  a  little  infto  the  won<, 
4erfiU  stories  of  pppAt  and  lots  whieb 
daily  meet  mir  ^ar.-rWa  promise  .our 
nademeomeiaetniationi  ttmayhsb^Mna 


**  If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the 
tHMiUe  pf  wilking  to  a  pkiee  now  very 
much  m  MuoOi  tke  O^  not  the  <%  gf 
tondm,  but  a  space  of  ground  consistuig 
of  about  400  square  yiuds^  and  covered 
with  eountu^ouaaii  and  aUfl>y%  ike  CUm 
par  emioefiee^  the  ««t  ^9x^  CUyj  if 
when  then  he  will  i^irther  take  the  irou« 
ble  of  b«^g  introduced  to  one  of  tiie  in* 
dividoals  by  whom  the  businsss  carried 
on  in  ike  C%  is  cUie4y  tfansaetiBd^  and 
ask  him  what  has  been  doing  in  the  400 
8««are  yaid^a  covered  with  countingr 
houeps  aii4  aUay%  for  the  last  tea  yearsi 


ha  wiH  be  answered*  iittme#4fMy«  *  wkf  1 
ipekii^  moneyt  to  b^  surci  wbfit  else««« 
the  manufiictory  of  millions  is  not  a  thiqg 
of  an  'hour,  although  we  do  it  pretty 
qnickly  in  the  nioete^nth  centmyir'  Owi 
friend  will  also  discover  that  the  prqfitii 
which  have  accrued  by  mansging  the 
Americsn  mmes  in  the  market  are  not  - 
of  an  extraordinary  nature*  that  they  hav^ 
not  exceeded,  t^,  not  equalled,  the  suma 
which  bsve  been  made  fyr  the  last  ten 
years  by  otiier  speculstionv^  and  by  ma* 
nsging  other  nndertakings,  and  he  wiU 
learn  that  M<eYic«n  mines  and  ColombiaA 
pearl  fishecies  have  only  succeeded  to 
Mexican  bonds  and  Colombian  ]oan% 
When  he  has  listened  to  the  sublime  acv 
counts  of  the  stupendous  fortunes  whi<^ 
have  been  roac^e  for  the  last  ten  yeara 
within  the  400  square  yard%  he  will  na^ 
turally  ask  himself  the  reason  why  so 
little  sensation  has  been  elicited  out.  of 
the  ground  covered  with  counting-houses 
and  alleys,  by  all  this  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  msnufactory  of  millions? 
Why  it  was  not  tiU  the  mimet  were  intro^ 
4uced  that  any  other  persons  but  tlMt 
lodgers  in  the  alleys  and  renters  of  tlve 
counting-houses  participated  in  the  pi|h 
fit  or  the  plunder? 

*'  Good  reader !  kind  and  cunons  geih 
tleosan!  who  have  thrown  off  yourei^ 
habit  of  foungiag  *  to  Walk  into  the  ci^  I*. 
we  will  tell  you.  There  was  something 
invidious  in  the  character  of  a  stock-job- 
ber, there  was  something  disreput^le  in 
the  cfaarscter  of  a  loan-monger,  there  waa 
something*  in  short,  m  waickir^  the  ium 
^tUemoHoeii  that  would  never  have  snit^ 
ed  Upper  Brook  Street  or  Grosveaor 
Square.    The  game  .was  thus  confined  M 

•  Mf,  much  to  their  disli^ieb  who  wished 
to  see  the  money-market  mora  frequent* 
ed  and  more  patronised  by  the  '  West 
£ndi*  than  the  apparition  of  an  occasion- 
al marqueis*  or  a  jobbmg  bonouiablei 
wpttld  imply* 

•*  When  the  mines  weiu  bnraght  for- 
ward, the  opporfiuolty seemed  at  handi 
there  was  nothing  invidious  Ui  the  oha^ 
meter  of  a  minoijobber,  thei)i  waa  no- 
thbiginKprntas^  ht  watehing  the  turn  of  a 
wmr  market;  it  waa  compared  to  pur^ 
chasing  an  astate,  and  was  called  patranp 
iaing  iiOknt  liberty  and  Itbaral  principled 
and  theia  waa  something  gaigaous  and 
aristoaMMsl  ia  the  Ideaof  suooeedmg  to 
the  posseaiions  of  the  Valeneianea  and 
the  Raglas.    Thenew speculations  weiw 

*  ^blisbed  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  for 
the  Gentiles  also,'  and  the  Wtu  EnA 
rushed  to  antiaipata  the  spoil* 

**  Then  bsffui  the  game.  Wa  hassnl 
of  I^cd  Kbows-WIio  kwaging  upon 
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*CliMige,  of  Sir  Fyederidt  ¥1tthioii*t  Co- 
lombian cnrridey  and  of  the  Hon.  Bfr 
MBBiBaaa  condatcending^  to  bacona  a  xH* 
reetor  of  tha  *  Naw  Company.*  Tha 
minea  wera  la  ehmg  they  ware  the  n^a 
at  concerts,  conTaraacionaB,  and  cluba. 

*  The  Untreraity'  looked  with  that  su- 
perciiious  yet  anxioas  air  which  fta  mem* 
hers,  diiefly  young  barristers  and  <  al- 
ternate evening  lectarers,'  are  ao  con- 
▼arsant  with,  on  the  raining  artide  in 
the  Coorier; — *  the  Union*  was  snspU 
donsly  acquainted  with  '  how  shares  left 
oil^*  and  scandalous  stories  were  told  of 
pnflBing  and  panting  members  gaining 
Ftell  MaU  East  with  the  latest  intelli- 
gence; and  the  hebdomadal  osiemM^  of 

*  the  Athenieam*  diveraified  their  osual 
topics  of  conTersation,  strictures  on  mo- 
don  literature,  and  their  own  execrable 
wbies,  by  an  occasional  inquiry  *  after 
the  state  of  the  market.' 

**  Then  it  was  that  the  dSnen  outt  and 
audi  small  deer,  dioae  human  fHvolitiea 
who,  when  comedies  were  written,  were 
immortalixed  under  the  names  of  Hmtf 
and  JPhtiMtf,  and  FhMerf  did  their  duty. 
A  mining  story  was  as  regularly  expect- 
ed with  the  second  gtass  of  Johannisbeig^ 
aa  a  dissertation  on  the  operatic  legalU 
ties,  or  the  latest  piece  of  scandal  served 
np  with  the  aauce  piquante  of  modern 
exaggeration,  and  jewelled  beauty  listen- 
ad,  if  not  to  talea  *  of  Africa,'  at  least 

*  to  golden  joys.' 

<*  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  a 
whisper  was  about  town,  that  the  Earl  of 
Orosvenor  was  a  great  holder  of  Ameri- 
can'mining  shares  Exaggeration  echoed 
the  whisper,  *  and  aoon  the  noble  peer 
had  gained  a  plum.'  With  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  RuUcon  is  passed 
by  modem  tatders,  and  each  day  doaUed 
the  peer's  profits. 

^  Then  Mr  Adam,  the  king'a  oounsel* 
(rash  man !)  had  it  hi  hispowerto  r«aliae 
2SOfiO0L  on  his  shafts,  andwould  noL 

M  We  had  the  miafortune  once  of  be- 
Hig  in  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench.  Wo 
remember  behig  seated  near  this  learned 
gentleman,  and  while  we  were  admiring 
the  acutenese  and  erudition  with  whidi  hi 
aigaed  a  very  knotty  point  of  kw,  wo 
aaw  marked  on  his  brief,  ten  guineai. 
Now  we  did  marvel  that  this  indtvidual, 
Who  conridefed  that  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion  waa  but  the  commencement  of  hia 
profits^  that  this  hxrd  of  Mexico  abouM, 
for  some  raaoal  counters,  ait  inahorriblo 
close  oottit,  refer  to  digests,  learn  ia- 
dicas  by  rote,  and  In  short-hand  and  widi 
a  bad  pen  make  laamad  notes  on  uniii- 
teUigible  evidenoek  We  left  the  theatre 
of  his  aigwMntsand  aottaarwo  met 
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one  whose  step  Is  better  known  in  Bonl 
Street  than  ComUll,  but  who  now,  witii 
an  eye  beaming  with  exultation,  waa  re- 
turning from  hii  fnomingwaUeinio  Ike  dlym 
He  waa  fiill  of  the  goigeous  fbrtune  of 
Sfr  William  Adams,  Knt,  late  oculist  ex- 
tnardinary  to  his  majea^*  Hie  chev*> 
Uer,  it  aeems,  with  a  financial  preadenea^ 
whidi  would  entitle  him  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exdieqoer,  if  Mr  Ri^ 
binaon  ever  ceaae  giving  thoae  aannal 
Arabian  Might  entertainments^  In  eoaa- 
mon  parlance  called  hudgebt  had  purdia- 
aed  in  the  outset  a  huge  quantity  of  the 
Mexican  mining  sharea.  But,  imlike 
Lord  Oroavenor,  or  the  raah  but  fbitii- 
nate  Mr  Adam,  Sir  William  had  conde- 
acended  to  realhee  a  profit  of  L.  180^000 
on  '  a  very  trifling  quantity,'  datarwi- 
ned,  *  come  what  cobm  may,*  dther  lo 
become  the  richest  individual  in  Emope, 
or  to  retire  on  the  reqiectahle  indepe»- 
deoce  of  Ii.8000  per  annum.  Ite  tale 
waa  pasahig  strange,  but  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  play  tiie  ^nr- 
ihonist? 

<*  .Bfetf  ,  as  half  London  has  aaid,  ha  If 
there  have  been  theae  great  proflt8,tiiera 
must  have  been  equally  great  kMaes.  The 
dilemma  la  not  good,  or  rather  it  ia 
nought  An  orignial  holder  of  theae 
sharaa  might  hatva  aold  them  at  a  profit 
of  JLIOO  per  ahare^  and  yet  nrif^t  ha?o 
aold  them  cheap.  We  have  not  cteatcd 
this  olgeetion  merdy  to  deatroy.it ;  we 
have  oursdves  heard  it  made  aome  do- 
aen  timea  by  people  of  education  and  of 
the  world. 

**  But  liOrd  Gffoavenor  arrivea  In  town, 
and,  actuated  by  the  poreat  and  moat 
honourable  motives,  or,  parhapa,  ^ipro. 
handing  fogiVtifiw  inteifarence,  and  imn. 
ginmg  that  on  aeoount  of  his  awful 
weal&  he  might  become  ^e  first  victim 
of  aa  ostracism,  was  dedfoua  of  lalbfm- 
ing  the  pnblie,  through  the  owdium  of 
the  noblo  poasasaor  of  the 

**  THAT  BB  WnOk  HAS  HKLD  OE  : 
OVTIBBSriD  IN  A  SQfOLE  8HABB  OP  TBB 

Ameucam  MniiNo  Comfamibs  !  f  !'* 

«  •  •  • 

^  The  remoun  increasing^  Lord  Groo- 
venor  felt  it  his  duty  in  hw  piaee  m  Itar- 
liament,  to  faifafm  the  publie^  tiiat  bb 

HAD  MOT  HELD  0&  BKBK  IMTBBBarBD  OT 
A  8ZKOLB  SHABB  IN  THB  AMEBICAN  MI- 
NING CoHFANiEs^  and  tooic  the  opper- 
tuni^  of  ddiveringaome  veiT  atatwinaB 
like  dbaervatmna  on  the  subieet 

«•  In  the  meantime  Mr  Adam  waa  caB- 
ing  on  hia  firiends,  for  the  pnrpooe  df  in- 
forming them  that  the  reporU  which 
wera  afloat,  ns  to  tiie  iflnnenae  ama 
wlmA  he  had  nude  by  speculating  hi  the 
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ABMriean  wnhat%  origiMtad  from  vbb  n- 
muAirr  or  hb  namb  to  that  of  Sol 
WiLZXUc  Adaio^  and  that  he  hid  the 
wi^rhme  €f  not  haoimg  U  in  kit  power  to 
reMu  a  fitarier  cfa  miZfira. 

Oh  IbctiiaaCl,  na  li  beBft  Bdftat! 
<<  Sr  WiUkm  Adams  Mowed  up  these 
eiplamitions  faj  pnbUshing  a  pamphlet, 
jitMifying  Umaefffir  not  reaSmng  a  tingfe 
mme  ektaie,  and  giemg  kit  trntoni  to  kit 
mmnmvutjrimdtjirpenittingin  tkUBne  ef 


**  Now  here  are  thiM  etoiiei^  whieh 
have  created  an  extraoidhiarj  senmtioii 
in  this  good  metropolis ;  here  an  throe 
individiials  who  wero  suppoaed  to  have 
partleipated  moro  than  any  others  in  the 
immense  profit  which  was  said  to  have 
been  made  by  speculating  in  the  shares  of 
the  American  mines.  Of  these  three 
atones  we  find  eeery  one  to  be  fake  ;  of 
these  three  individuaii^  we  find  that  two 
never  possessed  a  share,  and  that  the 
third  never  sold  one ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  these  three  individuals,  who,  to 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  realize  the 
profits  which  it  is  said  they  were  enabled 
to  do^  must  have  possessed  among  them 
nearly  the  migori^  of  the  mining  shares, 
never  made  a  gain  of  one  single  tout, 

^  If  then  these  stories  aro  fme,  we  have 
tbft  satisfitetioii  of  knowmg^  that  of  the 
nmnber  of  mining  shares  which  wero  in 
esistenoe,  a  considersble  nmnber,  per* 
haps  a  moiety,  wero  not  producing  any 
'  ndnous  conseqnenoes.* 

**  If  these  stories  aro  yhte,  wo  may, 
perfa^M^  doubt  idiedier  the  *  rainons 


<"  But  aro  these  aU  the  tslea,  if  not  as 
entertaining^  quite  as  mtracolova^  as  the 
Milesisn,  with  which  onr  oountiy  has 
been  gorged,  alasl  not  to  satiety?  Oh 
no!  Is  there  not  *  the  clerk  of  the  emi^ 
nent  banking-hoasc»*  who,  when  Christ- 
mas approached,  and  was  supposed  by 
his  kind  masters  to  be  anticipating  for 
his  fiuthfttl  services  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  indulging  in  the  paradise  of  an  ad^ 
dltional  ten  pounds  per  annum,  humbly, 
most  humbly,  informed  his  employers^ 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity,  with  ex- 
ceeding  sorrow,  (he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,)  of  retiring  from  their  service, 
Ibr,  (his  friends  had  been  so  kind,)  un- 
fortunately,  he  had  been  induced  to  rea- 
lise the  mining  diares  wliich  had  been 
origSnally  allotted  to  him,  and  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  fortune, 
(his  friends  had  been  so  very  kind,)  of 
realising  L.60,000 ! ! !  Oh,  brave  derk ! 
oh,  most  eminent  banking-house  I  What 
must  be  the  masten  of  such  a  servut? 
micfa  a  miniatan  millionaire ! 
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«Kow,  reader!  this  stoiy Is iiot Wee 
my  LordGroe?enor*s;itariseonotfiNmi  an 
onndtieed  nport  and  from  common  con- 
versational ampUflcatkMi..*^is  story  ia 
not  like  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Adam,  and 
arising  from  a  misTake  ■this  story  is  not 
like  the  one  of  Sir  WiUtam  Adam,  and 
partly  founded  on  laet— «o!  no  I  tide 
story  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  nnaU 
loyed,  unsophisticated*  pure,  and  nhex- 
aggerated  fabrication.  It  came  mto  ex. 
istence  not  in  the  shape  of^an  on  di^  it 
was  not  engendered  by  rumour  and  pam- 
pered by  exaggeration,  but  it  burst  into 
neing  with  all  its  noxious  qualities  about 
it,  a  complete,  a  perfect,  an  intentional 
lie!  . 

**  Yet  these  are  the  stories  which  aro 
the  subject  of  interest  in  every  quarter  of 
the  metropolis,  we  may  say  in  every 
psrt  of  this  country-— that  have  been  re- 
peated by  newspapers,  that  have  disturb- 
ed the  quiet  of  domestic  circles,  that 
have  disgusted  men  with  their  honour- 
able and  arduous  employments^  an^ 
finally,  credited  as  material  and  veracious 
consequences,  become  snbiect-matter  for 
legishition,  for  laws,  which,  if  put  in 
forces  will  tend  to  enervate,  perhaps  to 
destroy,  the  energies  of  this  eountiy,  and 
we  shall  see  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  a  whole  hemisphere,  sacri- 
ficed to  Fear  which  is  founded  on  FejUe* 


<«  The  troth  ii^  that  for  a  couple  of  days 
all  the  eonntty  w«re  buying  shares  hi  the 
American  mines.  Tliero  was  no  nason" 
for  the  excessive  demand,  and  a  fearful 
re-action  might  have  taken  place,  but 
Avarice  preserved  us  from  the  misery 
which  Insanity  mig^t  have  produced.  • 
Waiting  for  further  profits,  the  world 
miised  those  which  already  were  unrea* 
sonable,  and  the  losses  which  wero  in- 
curred by  a  very  few  simpjetons,  who 
bought  at  the  kighett,  are^  we  sincerely 
believe,  all  the  '  ruinous  consequences* 
which  have  resulted  from  the  *  late 
great  depreciation  in  prices*  so  much 
talked  of  and  so  much  wondered  at** 

Is  not  that  pleasant  and  graphic  ?— 
a  famoas  story-teller,  by  uie  word  of 
a  quill«driver.  Why  does  he  not  send 
nsarticlea for  our  Magazine?  A  man 
of  his  taste  must  know  that  writing  a 
pamphlet  is  throwing  away  time,  for 
nobody  reads  iu  Writing  for  us  ia 
well  empkiying  time,  for .  everybody 
reads  UB.  He  has  done  a  mreat  deal  of 
good  by  espoaing  the  fVUility  of  these 
afeoriea,  which  are  so  current  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worldaof  London. 
The  stories  of  my  Lord  Grosvanor,  or 


Th§  Quariefiy  RewUw,  and  the  AnuHean  MUm. 


«00 

Mr  Adam^  w  Sir  WiUlam  AdaiDr^  will 

BOt  paaa  master  any  more* 

From  the  book  td  Ihe  boolneUerii  an 
easy  tranaitioii*  There  ia  an  tmmeii^ 
aily  of  giood  amind  pladc  in  John  Mur« 
ny'a  puUiahing  the  tirade  apainat  the 
Quarterly.  How  their  Reviewer  will 
take  it^  we  know  not ;  neither  do  we 
care.  The  imprint  of  Albemarle  Street 
will,  we  ahoold  think,  appear  there  the 
itnkindestcutofall.  Would  Constable 
publish  a  pamphlet  against  the  ba- 
laamitical  essays  of  the  Edinburgh  ! 
We  tlottbt  it ;  for  we  remember  how 
he  wrote  a  most  indignant  letter  to  Sir 


CM«y, 


H.  Philim  fo  haTiB|f  dated  to  hiai  a 
word  of  dispraise  aosinst  that  aomiia- 


lent  misoelfainy  in  hia  moddy  Maga- 
aine;  which  fettar,  by  the  wa^.  Sir 
Pythagoras  printed.  If  Cooalable  has 


a  mind  to  print  a  pamphlet  of  the 
kind  aUttded  t4^  we  can  nmiah  him 
with  one  at  five  minutea'  nokioe-  We 
ahall  proTOi  to  hia  satisfaotioB,  that  the 
Heyiewer  i^  Theodric  ia  an  ass,  and 
the  Raviawer  of  the  Chanearjr  Gewt  a 
rogue.  If  that  will  not  satisfy  him» 
we  shall  torn  omr  handa  to  the  whole 
of  his  contribntora,  en  matn.  The 
hint  may  be  worth  hia  notlee. 


▲  rRAGMENT. 

Go  I — ^when  by  the  world  deserted,— 

When  thy  dearest  hopes  are  blighted,— 

When  those  who  loved  thee  once  have  left  thee, — 

Wlien  fate  of  all  thou  lovest  has  reft  thee,— 

When  the  thought  of  those,  who  are  Ions  since  dead. 

Recalls  to  Uiy  mind  the  days  that  are  fled, — 

Go  I — in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

In  the  soothing  calm  of  the  wan  moonlight^ 

While  all  around  is  tranquillity. 

And  gaac     ■  upon— »the  boundless  Sea! — 

W.  G.  M. 


BEAB-BAITINO  AM>  XK  UJkVltlV*B  BILU 


MaMAKTtK's ''  Bear-baiting''  bill 
has  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  looking  to  some  of  the 
details  of  it,  perhaps  no  other  result 
could  be  expected ;  but,  inclined  as  I 
am  to  think,  that,  in  principle,  it  must 
eventually  succeed,  I  have  been  sorry 
to  see  it  so  decidedly  opposed  by  many 
individuals  whose  opmions  I  feel  a 
high  respect  for.  The  arguments  (in 
the  short  cQscussion  which  took  place 
in  Parliament)  used  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  existing  system^  were  not  new. 
Their  main  reliance  seemed  to  be  on 
what  they  called  a  "  partial  justice  " 
in  Mr  Martin  and  his  friend^^that 
the^  attacked  the  vices  of  the  poor, 
while  those  of  the  rich  were  to  remain 
uamdlested ;  and  to  this  was  appended 
an  attempt  at  comparison  between  the 
practice  of  torturing  animals  in  comers 
for  f^Uf  and  those  active,  manly  dz- 
Tersums,  which  we  have  been  used  to 
reoogniie  aa  the  ''  sports  of  the  chase." 

Now,  if  I  spoke  merely  aa  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  my  first  request  should 
be  for  leave  to  discharge  my  clients  en- 
tirely of  all  that  interest  in  ' 


and  brutality,  with  which  aome  of  their 
firiendaseeoi  soaaxiotta  toandowthem. 
I  desire  that  the  poor  should  have  tlMir 
due;  but,  in  getting  this  esdoslir 
right  and  title  to  the  bear*bait,  they 
get  a  great  deal  more  than  tbcir  d«ei 
Enough,  even  of  a  nan'a  ri^t,  ia  aa 
good  as  satiety.  Thia  aolicitiiae  to  n»> 
serve  the  privilege  of  the  poor,  (whete 
it  happens  to  be  a  privilege  kicked  out, 
eo  nmrune,  by  everybody  else,)  ia  no 
more  than  an  old  song  played  on  a  new 
key — anew  version  of  the  ever-blessed 
apothegm  of  **  the  Billington"  and 
**  the  Bull ;"  upon  which  J  may  per- 
haps presently  have  a  word.  But  die 
fact,  if  we  are  to  argue  upon  fiicts,  is 
not  as  the  friends  of  the  poor  axe  ao 
good  as  to  state  it.  It  is  not  the.poorer 
dasses  who  either  have,  exclusively,  or 
desire  to  have,  their  *'  bulL"  On  the 
contrary,  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  which  sup^rta  the  "  dog" 
and  '^  monkey  "  fighting,  and  cnooo- 
lagea  the.horso<haunter8y  minor  pugi- 
liat^  biotheL^keepenii  aad  other  mia- 
crcanta  who  trade  in  it,  cemea  from  the 
pocketa  of  peraons  who  cerlainiy,  aa  to 
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JSeornBioila^  and  Mr  Marim*s  Biff: 


rneuHy  eannoi  be  ftnked  unolig  the 
of  iociety :  and  who  M* 
I  theirbirttii 


qimtiy,  fhmi  their  birUi  end  fortune^ 
(if  not  from  their  taete  and  wortfai* 
oen,}  are  qualified,  and  entitled,  to 
more  among  the  hi^er. 

Now,  how  far  the  dcairing  to  make 
particular  diverriona  the  particnlar 
proper^  of  particular  daaaea,  may  be 
thereamestoliirae  to  maintain  flood  un« 
dentanding  and  good  feehng  throoij^h^i 
ent  a  community,  this  la  a  queatioil 
which  I  wiU  not  stop  juat  now  to  try, 
becavae  I  moat  abaolutely  hiiTe  a  word 
with  that ftmonadurfmn  o£"  The  fiU* 
lington,  and  the  Bull;"  premising,  that 
I  tue  it  to  be  a  sentence  as  free  from* 
anything  like  reasonable  meaning  or 
deduction,  as  the  moat  perempt^y 
tttined  Irish  antithesis  Uist  erer  Ca* 
thoUc  orator  imposed  upon  an  audience 
by. 

"  The  higher  orders  have  their  fiil- 
lington,"  are  the  words ;  **  and  why 
should  not  the  lower  orders  hare  their 
Bull  ?"  That  is  as  much  aa  to  say,  it 
ia  a  justification  of  one  person  to  com*' 
mit  a  murder,  because  another  chooses 
to  hear  a  soltt? — "  The  higher  orders 
have  their  Bulington,  and  why  should 
not  the  lower  onkrs  have  their  Bull  ?" 
— ^If  I  were  to  sajr* ''  The  people  in  St 
James's  blow  their  noses,  why  should 
not  the  people  in  St  Giles's  set  their 
houses  on  fire  ?"  would  not  my  propo- 
■ition,  bating  the  alliteration,  be  just 
aa  logical  as  that  of  Mr  Windham  ? 
Cerlamly,  if  it  is  to  be  contended  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  his  *'  taste," 
both  these  sentences  become  axioms, 
and  we  repesl  the  whole  statute-book 
immediately.  But,  is  it  worthy  to  talk 
of  the  "teste"  of  the  lower  classes,  in 
a  matter  where  that  taste  happens  to 
be  scandalous  to  decency  and  humani- 
ty, when  we  punish,  by  law,  any 
*'  taste"  they  may  fed  for  the  act  of 
carrying  a  gun — shoot  them  if  they 
have  a  "  taste  "  for  walking  throi]^  A 
park  or  a  plantation^and  even  make 
their  *^  taste"  for  washinff  their  bodies 
in  the  main  ocean  corrimble,  by  ao  ao* 
tion  of  trespass  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  has  a  right  of  soil  in  the 
barren  sand,  between  high  and  low 
water-mark,  over  which  tney  pass  ? 

If  I  question  die  right  of  any  man,-^ 
pud  it  IS  a  point  on  which  I  wiU  havea 
-moid  again  before  I  conduder—to  anp 
•wer  Mr  Martin's  bill  by  a  sweeiving 
^  ehaige  of  cmeltvand  stanidity  against 
ihe  whde  working  popmatMB  ct  the 
Vol.  XVII. 


oomirtry,  alill  leas  can  I  admit  aay  va« 
hie  in  the  parallel  attempted  to  be  aet 
wp  between  sneh  sporta  aa  hunting  and 
nooting,  and  the  ignoble,  sedentary 
barbarities  which  we  desire  to  be  idiOh 
vedfrom.  The  understanding  may  be 
puaxfed  by  sophistry ;  but  I  ask  who* 
tiler  the  heart  of  every  man  doea  not 
acknowledge  a  broad  distinetion  be** 
tween  the  practioea?— *Whers  ia  the 
fbx-hunter^-although  he  hunted  a 
ioK  to  death  every  day  through  the 
seaaon— would  oonsent  to  cut  a  fin 
Into  quarters,  alter  catching  it  alive  f 
Though  he  prcasrycs  the  breed  wild  in 
his  woods,  avowedly  for  no  other  purw 
pose  than  that  of  destroying  them,  will 
ae  throw  out  the  cub  whicii  has  been 
petted  in  hia  bouse  to  be  worried  by 
dogs  in  the  conrt-yaid,  fbr  lus  smuso- 
ment?  There  is  some  dijBSaence  be- 
tween cutting  a  man  down  (even 
thotigh  it  should  be  done  rather  need^ 
kssly)  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  mur- 
dering him,  in  cold  Idood,  two  days 
after  he  has  been  made  a  prisoner. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  quality  of  every 
act  of  violence  denend  upon  the  rela- 
tive condttionB  of  the  thing  that  strikeij, 
and  the  thing  that  sufibrs ;  and  there 
ia  a  disposition  common  to  our  natnio 
-Hso  long  as  we  will  only  give  nature 
her  £sir  play — to  spare  those  obiects 
with  which  we  are  fismiliar,  and  those 
which  lie,  conftssedlv,  at  our  mercy. 
A  gentleman  may  follow  his  phessant 
in  the  field,  but  what  would  be  said  of 
one  who  had  a  taste  for  shooting  the 
same  bird  in  a  poultry-yard  P— *If  a 
partridge  be  wounde(C  and  eRcapes, 
true^  the  bird  suffers ;  but  that  suffer- 
ing forms  no  part  of  the  fowler's  tn* 
tentum.  He  meant  to  kiU  his  oame ; 
by  aoddent,  he  has  only  wounded  ii, 
and  it  is  left  to  die  probably  in  great 
misery.  But  would  there  be  no  dif- 
ference between  this  chance,  and  hia 
going  out  daily  to  wound  birds  for 
^ort,  or  to  roast  them  alive  (having 
taken  them)  for  a  wager,  before  a  atow 
fire  ?— If  the  distinction  between  these 
two  acts  be  no  more  than  imaginary, 
then  half  the  distinctions  we  act  upon 
daily  are  little  else ;  and  yet  th^  are 
very  valuable  distinctions,  and  we 
ahould  be  much  worse  off*  than  we  aie 
if  we  went  to  work  without  them. 

The  old  woman  who  sets  a  "kittinff 
trap"  to  catch  her  mice,  lest  she  should 
be  tempted  to  liberate  them  after  ha- 
ving talumthem  alive^  compasses  pre- 
oisdy  the  ssbm  end  (aa  for  as  the  ex- 
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linctkm  of  Um  viioe  it  oooeenied)  with 
the  unwhippedutchin  who  iraold  main 
a  gala  of  drowniiig  them  in  a  pail  of 
water ;  bat  the  feeling  under  whieh 
the  old  woman  acts,  hu  eondaoed  to 
the  bringiiw  ap  that  orchin  to  yean 
of  miachief;  and  the  feeling  under 
which  he  acta,  (unleaa  reprosed  by 
caatigation,)  is  by  no  meana  an  un« 
likely  one  to  oondoct  him  to  the  gal- 
Iowa. 

And  the  propensity^  let  it  be  ob- 
aervcd,  is  q mte  mi  generis,  which  leada 
to  theae  mflictiona  of  premeditated 
torture  upon  living  animala.  Crowds 
run  to  witness  an  execution ;  but  they 
are  only  spectators  of  the  horrible 
acene,  not  contrivers  of,  or  contribu- 
tors to.  it.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
•whose  vulgar  cariosity  haa  brought 
him  £rar  or  five  miles  to  see  Aovnis 
fellow-ereature  can  die,  (for  this  is 
the  true  foundation  of  the  impulse,) 
who  wdhld  not  go  back  nine  times  in 
ten  with  the  loss  of  the  i^ectacle,  if 
the  granting  a  reprieve  depended  up- 
on himself  ? 

It  is  a  totally  different  taste  and  ap- 
petite by  which  those  individuala  must 
be  guided,  who  pay  their  money,  ex- 
pressly, to  jnarJuue  the  protracted 
agony  of  a  helpless,  and  unofl^ding 
cieatare* 

Mr  Martin's  story  of  the  French 
suigeon,  Dr  Magendie— I  hope  that 
aome  part  of  Mr  Msrtin's  statements 
as  to  that  affair  were  incorrect.  It 
casts  heavy  imputation  upon  Dr  Ma- 
gendie— one  which  he  should  by  all 
jneana  contradict  or  explain  away,  if 
he  can  do  so ;  and  one  which  the  let- 
ter of  Dr  Shiel  has  by  no  means  (in 
my  view)  entirely  got  rid  of.  For,  if 
there  be  a  latitude  to  be  allowed,  so 
there  must  be  a  limit  set,  to  the  rights 
of  philosophical  research.  A  man 
who  should  feel  very  decidedly,  and 
yery  aineereljr,  that  some  new  and  im- 
portant principle  in  sdenee  would  be 
developed  by  the  eneriment  attribu* 
ted  to  Dr  Magencue — such  a  man 
might  be  justified  in  executing  it, 
(though,  even  then,  I  doubt  whether 
I  could  make  that  man  my  friend ;) 
hut  if  there  were  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  view  to  profit,  or  to  no- 
toriety, had  contributed  to  Uie  com- 
mission of  the  act,  I  eonfess  I  should 
say  that  both  the  individual  who  per- 
formed, and  the  spectators  who  per- 
mitted it,  would  deserve  little  better 
than  to  be  excluded  fmn  honest  io- 
ciety  for  ever. 


JBear-Bodta^  and  Mr  Martin  g  BilL 


CMay, 

And,  to  the  diadaya  of  ^  animal 
~  ting,"  against  which  Mr  Manin's 
is  diieiSed,  there  is  this  espedll 
dzeumstance  if  obiection,  that  the 
apirit  of  cruelty,  in  whidi  they  begin,  ia 
aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  nay,  oAen 
to  a  heigfat  scarcely  credible,  by  the 
lust  of  gambling,  and  |he  spirit  of  pe- 
cuniary  gain.  It  ia  not  poasible  to 
imagine  a  anectade  during  which  all 
the  damnable,  paasions  of  the  human 
heart  are  called  into  more  venomona 
activity,  than  daring  one  of  theae ''  vH 
matches,"  as  they  are  called — aay,  nr 
instance,  between  two  bun-dog9--at 
which,  ftom  two  to  three  hundred 
"peraons,  of  all  classes,  wiU  aaaembk 
to  deprave  themselvea.  Of  courae  we 
may  take  it  for  granted— auch  a  con- 
test laata,  not  only  until  all  chance  of 
victory,  but  all  poasibility  of  it  on  one 
side,  IS  physically  at  an  end.  While 
there  ia  life  there  is  hope;  twen^ 
guineaa  are  depending;  and,  ther^. 
fore,  until  the  failing  combatant  ia 
motionless,  we  must  not  talk  about 
oessation.  But  the  thing  goes  beyond 
this.  There  is  a  ceremony  very  ia* 
miliar  to  cock-figfaters,  called  ''pound- 
ing"— ^which  aignifiea  the  laymg,  or 
taking,  heavy  Mda  upon  any  impn^ 
bable  event  When  the  losing  bira  is 
beaten,  aoeordii^  to  the  lawa  of  the 
nme,  ten  to  one  may  still  be  betted 
Uii^  he  cannot  fXMftA/y  win ;  and,  alter 
that,  we  go  on  ad  interneekmem,  until 
one  fowl  or  the  other  ia  entirelT  de- 
Btroyed.  The  dog-fighters,  in  hope 
of  dearing  one  bet  by  another,  fie- 
quentlv  resort  to  a  ''  hedge"  of  tiiia 
same  description.  I  happened  once  to 
witness  an  instance,  where  two  dogs 
of  great  power  and  courage  had  heen 
matched  against  each  other.  The  ani- 
mal that  lost,  in  this  case,  failed  from 
want  of  teeth,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed bjr  age  and  previous  combats.  AfKr 
the  ngh  t  had  lasted  three-quarters  of  en 
hour,  and  when  he  waa  lying  quite 
defenceless  in  the  ring,  a  butdier  call- 
ed out  to  ''  take  him  away ."— «'  Hell 
be  killed  in  another  three  minutea." 
— ''  Five  to  two  he  b  not  killed  in 
fifteen,"  was  the  proprietor  of  the  ani- 
mal's  reply.  The  bet  was  accepted, 
and  the  issue  tried.  The  beaten  dog^ 
lying  on  his  bade,  and  quite  imable  to 
move,  waa  ddibmtdy  torn  to  pieeea 
1^  ^e  victor ;  the  only  difficulty  to 
winning  the  wager,  arising  ftnm  die 
unwillingneas  of  the  kMer  to  attack 
his  foe  atler  he  enttrsly  eeaied  to  make 
resistance. 
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•It  is  too  '*  Hbenl"  in  aTgiiineiit, 
ivlieii  fle0M8  of  eqiiftl  Mtrodtj  widi 
this  ue  oecorring  every  daj,  to  tefl 
me,  thaty  in  the  oommon  ooone  of  lifb, 
ear  oradtiei  are  eternal.  I  desire  onW 
to  do  by  one  vicioiis  praetiee  that  which 
is  already  done  by  a  hundred  others ; 
lie  know  thst  we  cannot  eradicate^ 
bi|t  we  will  not  allow  the  making  a 
trade,  or  a  matter  of  pablic  exhiot- 
tlon,  ofthem.  Who  is  there,  when  he 
▼otes  for  shttttiog  np  a  gaming-houae, 
that  imagines  he  can  tnereby  get  rid 
of  gaming  ?  But  he  disoountenanees 
the  practice,  nererthekss,  and  re« 
movestheready temptation  toit.  What 
a  fact  it  is,  that  we  should  appre- 
hend a  set  of  men  as  Tagrants  who 
exhibited  a  comedy  in  a  shed,  or  a 
back  kitchen ;  but  that  the  public  mo* 
nls  sre  held  perfectly  secure,  so  long 
as  they  oonfino  themsdTes  to  the  im- 
paling cats  upon  the  spits,  or  zed-hot 
pokers! 

I  hsTC  already  obserred,  that  peo- 
ple fed  flomethrag  surprised  at  the 
quarter  ftom  whi<£  the  sucoessfiil  op- 
position to  Mr  Martin's  bill — ^that  is  to 
theprinci]^ofit^— has  proceeded;  and 
the  more  so  on  account  of  some  inti- 
mations which  have  lately  come  from 
pretty  nearly  the  ssme  authority  upon 
the  snbiect  of  prise-fighting.  For  my- 
self, I  think  (always  under  correction) 
that  the  peculiar  hardihood  for  which 
the  Engush  are  distinguished,  does 
arise,  in  great  measure,  out  of  their 
early  taste  for  boxing — a  tsste  which 
these  prise-contests  probably  contri- 
Vute  something  to  the  fostering  and 
keeping  up  ;  but,  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  understana  the  hu- 
manity of  being  shocked  at  seeing  two 
sane  and  sober  men  pommel  each 
other,  for  sums  of  mon^,  until  either 
thinln  it  convenient  to  leave  off;  and, 
the  next  moment,  feeUng  no  avmion 
to  witness  and  assist  in  the  most  sho- 
minsble  tortures  inflicted  upon  two 
unfortunate  quadrupeds,  who  sre  nei- 
ther interested  in  tne  result  of  their 
own  warfioe,  nor  even  free  agents  as 
to  the  limit  of  its  continuance ! 

It*ia  said,  that  we  must  wait  with 
fMitience,  and  let  the  effecta  of  educa- 
tioii  correct  these  errors  which  we 
seek  to  curb.  I  think,  looking  at  what 
education  has  already  done,  that  it  is 
going  a  little  too  fiur  to  talk  of  gracing 
file  oommon  people  of  England,  by 
licencing  them  to  throw  at  cocks,  ct 
be  delighted  with  the  snftrings  of 
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bears  and  badgen.    Why  shoold  a 
man  of  fertnne  affirm,  that  the  car- 
penter who  worin  in  his  house  is  io- 
eapable  of  any  other  enjoyments  thsn 
those  vdiieh  are  coarM  and  uninteUee* 
tual ;  and  what  public  diversions  have 
the  higher  orders  in  England  tnm 
which  the  lower  orders  are  shut  out, 
or  into  whidi  they  do  not  fully  en- 
ter? As  regards  the  questioa  of  taste, 
the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
read  ss  eagerly  in  garrets  as  in  draw- 
ing-rooms—as much  thumbed  by  the 
meaoest  srtissttSi  as  dogs-eared  by  the 
finest  ladies  of  London.    As  regards 
the  question  of  cost,  these  bear-Wlt- 
ing  entertainments  which  sre  chamd 
upon  the  lower  orders,  (but  to  wMdi 
I  doubt  if  th^  are  much  more  deeply 
given  than  their  betters,)  are  among 
the  most  expensive,  in  the  way  in 
public  exhibition,  of  any  which  the 
tofmafibnls.  The  people  who  fill  the 
galleries  at  Covent-Garden  andDrnry- 
Lane  theatres,  are  as  well  entertained^ 
(and  very  nearly  as  wd}  accommoda- 
ted,) for  their  shilling,  as  those  who 
pay  seven  shillings  to  go  into  the 
boxes.    Nine  in  ten  of  the  pnUic  ex- 
hibitions of  London  sre  to  be  seen  for 
the  payment  of  a  shilling ;  four  in 
five  of  them — ell  the.theatres,  except 
the  Italian  Opera-Honse— are  accessi- 
ble for  the  cost  of  sixpence;  while 
fiom  eighteenpence  to  tkree  shillings 
is  the  oommon  fee  for  looking  at  two 
Imaves  in  the  Fives-Court,  who  gather 
hslf^nce  and  afiect  to  bndse  one  ano- 
ther; or  for  setting  a  terrier  on  to 
worry  a  miserable  ape  in  a  cdlar,  kept 
by  some  returned  transport  of  Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, or  TothiU-Fidds. 

I  sm  at  a  loss  to  ooncdve  how, 
practically,  any  benefidal  result  can 
be  expected,  from  accustoming  men  to 
resist  those  common  feelings  oi  our 
nature  which  impd  us  to  rdieve  mi- 
sery, at  least  whereverit  is  present  to 
us.  Unless  humanity  be  a  vice,  and 
one  which  should  be  got  rid  of,  there 
is  mischief  in  aceustominff  ther  com- 
munity to  look  lightly,  ana  stiU  more 
to  look  as  a  matter  of  entertainment, 
upon  pain  and  suffering  in  any  shape. 
I  Ssk  for  no  interference  with  private 
right ;  all  I  wish  is,  to  get  rid  of  the 
profit  which  accrues  out  of  public  ex- 
hibition. I  do  not  say  punish  me 
(unless  ss  oommon  disturbers)  every 
two  blackgasrds  who  set  thdr  dogs  to 
fighting  in  the  streets;  but  I  say-^ 
stop  the  trading— hinder  the  outcasu 
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hood,  by  udng  the  pcMmle  v>  di«pkiy« 
of  bloodtbed  aDd  hrutauty. 

For  the  argument^  that,  idiould  we 
abolish  these  pracdoes,  othen  of  equal 
croelty  will  neeeitarilv  remain^  it 
vi^t  as  justW  be  saia*  because,  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  there  will  still  be 
teudulent  traders,  and  fraudulent 
debtoni,  we  should  make  no  law  agoinat 
burglary,  or  agaiust  the  public  picking 
of  pockets. 

I  do  look  upon  the  plea,  that  the 
lower  classes  of  the  pei^le  are  esped^ 
ally  intereated  in  this  question,  aa  lit^ 
tie  else  than  an  insult  to  the  peiaona 
whom  it  professes  to  aupport*  The 
lower  dasaes  in  any  country,  and  at 
any  period,  would  be  mora%  degra* 
d«d  by  the  acceptance  of  sucn  a  boon 
as  is  offered  to  them ;  and  I  am  strong- 
ly of  opinion,  that  the  great  propor- 
uon  of  those  of  England  need  only  see 
the  gift  in  its  proper  light  to  have  aa 
Httle  desire  for  it  as  they  have  necea* 
aity. 

Of  Mr  Martin's  plan,  taken  in  ita 
fuU  extent,  the  difficult  part  is  al- 
ready accomplished.  It  did  seem  to  be 
a  nipe  question  what  should  amount 


to  ill  treatmeat  of  a  ooadulMne;  tat 
the  kw  haa  passed  upon  that  aul4*et» 
and  ia  fbnna  to  work  perfeetly  weiL 
In  die  peifbrmance  of  the  remaining 
duty,  that  of  forbidding^  aa  an  ineeB- 
tive  to  low  gunbling,  ttod  a  matter  ef 
public  diniky,  the  praetioe  of  those 
uihnmanitiea,  which,  in  the  bnainesa 
of  life,  we  have  ahready  taken  stepa  to 
check,  no  practical  cQfficulty  what- 
Ter,  I  should  ooncdre,  could  arise.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  enactment,  do- 
ruig  twenty  years,  of  such  a  law  aa 
Mr  Martin  proposes,  would  render  ita 
oonttnuanoe  after  that  time  entirely 
unneeessary.  The  people  need  only 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  ill-treating 
even  brutes,  to  fed  very  speedily  wH 
crud  iignstice  and  impropriety  of  it. 
Such  a  change  might  be  accomplished, 
without  the  dightest  loss  or  ineonve- 
nienoe  arising  to  any  living  creatnrBi 
And  the  attainipent  of  it  would,  I  be- 
lieve, go  very  far  to  rid  the  tempera  of 
the  people  by  dqiprees  of  that  toudi  of 
ferodty,  which  is  one  of  the  few  ble« 
raishes  that,  compared  with  the  h»« 
bits  of  our  ndghbours,  have  too  long 
sullied  the  En^ish  charaeler« 
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I  AM  pretty  certdn  that  the  Weat- 
minster  Review  will  not  do;  and  I 
confess  I  am  rather  wny  for  it.  I 
have  done  my  beat  to  gain  for  it  noto- 
riety, by  writing  aa  much  about  it  aa 
I  possibly  can,  but  I  fear  in  vdn.  It 
aeUs  wretchedly.  But  that  dd  Ben- 
tham,  MiU,  ana  one  or  two  others,  pay 
the  defidt,  Bddwin  would  not  pul>- 
liah  it  another  day.  It  is  now  a  Re* 
view,  supported,  like  other  charitable 
or  uncharitable  institutions,  by  volun- 
tary subscription.  How  long  this  will 
last,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  not  know- 
ing how  &r  the  rage  of  proselytiaing 
may  carry  the  pviaers  of  the  concern. 
One  of  their  reviewers  made  a  most 
admirable  observation  some  numbers 
ago,  that,  in  periodical  Uteiatuxe,  every 
unpaid  con^butor  is  an  ass.  How 
thrice  double  an  ass,  then,  must  that 
contributor  be,  who  ia  not  only  unpaid, 
t>ut  out  of  pocket  by  hia  artides !   No 


doubt  it  must  require  aome  bribe  to 
have  Jerry  Bentham's  writinga  insert- 
ed anywnere  ;  he  used  to  pay  the 
Morning  Chronicle  sometimes  to  let 
him  jargoniie  in  their  cdnmna ;  and 
it  must  be  only  fdr  to  Bowring,  that 
he  should  get  some  additional  tse  far 
putting  Jmf%  language  into  En^ish* 
A  page  of  Benthamic  would  min  die 
Review ;  and  therefore  Bowring,  be* 
ing  traittlator^general  of  all  hoirible 
and  unheaid-of  dialeets,  ia  pwpcrly 
selected  to  do  the  Jeremiads  into  a 
readable  tongue.  He  succeeds  twleea- 
bly  welL  We  can  aee  tiie  ferodty  and 
iniolenoe  of  the  old  Jacobin  expieaaed 
in  a  dear  and  intelligible  style. 

You  may  aak  why  I  am  aor^  Aat 
a  Review,  tor  the  pmidples  of  wfaidi 
I  must  have  so  thoroush  a  detestation, 
should  be  unsneoesafiu.  For  this  i«fr» 
aon,  then.-^I  acknowledge  no  aystem 
of  goveming^e  oountry  of directnog 
its  energtea— of  guiding  ita  population 
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one.  I  dittUim  ertry  Bjitiiny  no  mau 
tar  how  pbiiiably  dariaed,  or  by  what 
men  of  Ulent  ni|»porled»  which  dots 
aoi  veoogniie  the  perihct  mUtw  of  the 
QOMivhiGtl  prineipky  u  dciiiad  at 
the  Eevolotioa  of  1«88 ;  or,  better 
ilillj.  by  the  coMlant  working  of  go* 
Tenunentevernnce— -thefinn  acknow* 
lodgment  of  an  atistocratieal  body  to 
poiae  the  demooratie  branch  of  the  con- 
atitutioD-'-HUDd  the  eatahliahment  of  a 
ngolar  ohnrch.  You,  who  know  me, 
wul  not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that 
becanae  I  do  not  add  to  these  baaoa  of 
government  a  pioTUQ  for  a  fair  repre» 
amtalion  of  the  people  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commona— a  perfectly  onright,  and 
rigidW  impartial  ayatem  of  jadioiture 
— ana  a  code  of  lawa,  equal  in  proteo* 
tion  to  all — that  I  mean  to  «celndo 
theae  important  branchea  from  my 
Uau  itUal  of  a  gOTemment  for  Eng- 
land. Far  from  it»  indeed.  If  a  ter- 
rible day  ahonld  come,  in  which  the 
prince  on  the  throne  abottld  dare  to  in- 
vade these  oiir  rights,  my  side  should 
be  chosen-— my  feeUe  efforts  added  to 
thoae  who  iwmld  tote  the  throne  Ta- 
cant,  and  endeavoar  to  fill  itby  a  mo- 
narch who  would  better  know  the  dn- 
tiea  of  his  high  office.  I  have  not  set 
them  down  here  explicitly,  because  the 
partjf  whose  opinions  I  am  now  dis- 
cussing, do  not  differ  with  me  in  these 
particulars.  The  only  quarrel  we 
should  hare,  would  be  about  the  King, 
the  Lorda,  and  the  Church.  Now, 
Doctor,  hdding  theae  inatitutiona  aa 
intejgral  parta  of  our  a^fstem,  firmly 
believing  them  of  vital  importance  to 
the  hafipineas  and  good  government  of 
the  nation,  and  knowing,  from  expe- 
rience, ^t  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
them  would  open  a  aoene  of  blood, 
alnnder,  and  misery  of  all  kinds — I 
kok  en  every  one  who  vracaa  war 
against  them  as  an  enemy  to  his  conn- 
try,  or  one  who  would  seek  his  own 
personal  aggrandisement,  or  follow  oat 
kia  own  peculiar  views  of  politics, 
without  any  regard  to  conaequencea* 
ThMC  enemies  are  of  two  kinds— (I 
pass  the  minor  subdivisions) — ^the 
IVhigs  and  the  Radioala.  The  ktter 
party  haa,  within  these  few  years,  lost 
their  greateat  support  in  losing  the 
mob.  Plenty^whic]it0€,  who  know 
ivhat  haa  been  taught  by  all  the  re* 
cords  of  hi^ory,  alwaya  said,  in  eentra- 
dietion  to  tht  flimay  and  raw  school  of 


themockaeisooe  off  PolitieaSeoiianiy, 
follow  peace)— haa  arrived  at  the 
when  100  aaid  it  wc 


time  when  we  aaid  it  would  i 
the  aoddental  fiiUp  which  the  canaeof 
Radicaiiam  got  by  the  aasiataaee  of  the 
unfortunate  Quean,  haa  paascd  away 
with  that  unhappy  hMlyis  lift— «Bd 
John  Bull  ia  content  Having,  there- 
fore, loat  the  brute  atroigth  whicb 
buqped  them  up,  they  have  now  invn* 
ded  with  rude  foot  the  fields  of  Ute^a- 
ture,  which,  while  they  had  the  voiose 
of  the  multitude  in  thieir  favour,  they 
eontenmtttoualyhad  left  tothe  Whigs. 
Here,  then,  we  literary  Toriea  can  men 
them— thia  ia  an  arena  in  which  we 
can  contend  without  being  liable  to  be 
refuted  by  the  knock-down  aigument 
of  a  brick-bat. 

ThiaisoMreaaon  why  I  wiah  to  see 
auch  Beviews  aa  the  Westminster ;  the 
other  is,  that,  hatins  the  Badicak 
much,  I  hate  the  Wh%s  more.  You 
vrillnotaakmewhy;  but  if  you  print 
my  letter,  oihera  may  inquire.  BritiBy. 
then,  the  Whiga  have  some  remains  or 

Ewer  in  dieir  handa-*4he  Radieala 
ve  none.  The  Whigs,  carrying  a 
maak  of  afiection  for  institntions  which 
they  hate  with  a  rabid  ferocity,  may, 
under  thia  maak,  impose  on  thoae 
whom  the  undisguised  hatred  of  the 
Radicals  could  not  deceive;  for  ia« 
atailce,  there  are  few  who  would  not 
recoil  fiwm  the  raviuf^  of  the  brute 
who  reviewed  Washington  Irving^a 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  while  many 
would  smile  over  the  same  infomica 
vented  by  the  smirking  and  namby- 
pamby  mouth  of  JeflRrey ;  and  lastly, 
we  can  see  what  the  Rascals  aim  at, 
while  the  designs  of  ibe  Whigs  are 
muffled  under  cloaks,  impenetrable  to 
the  eyes  of  thoae  whose  optics  have  not 
been  rendered  acuti;  by  long  observe* 
tion. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  I 
grieve  that  the  Radical  organ  is  not 
prospering ;  and  am  sorry  to  see  it  not 
able  to  meet  that  worn-out  concern,  the 
Edinburgh,  in  the  market.  It  would 
give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  see  Blue 
and  Yellow  proatrated  by  its  bloodier 
colleague.  Wherever  the  Westminster 
men  have  taken  Jefirey's  little  people 
in  hand,  thevhave  crushed  them  with 
a  fillip.  So  for  aa  writing  is  concerned, 
the  Westminster  is  infinitely,  beyond 
all  compare,  superior.  As  to  what  the 
people  of  that  dass  call  reasoning,  it 
transcends  them  by  a  thousand  de* 
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greet.  Compave,  for  iiiBtanoe,  the 
fine  jackanapes  airy,  jaunty,  traahy, 
puppy  article  of  Tom  Macauly  on  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  last  Edinhurgfa, 
with  any  of  the  straight-forward,  cool- 
headed,  and,  I  must  add,  cold-hearted 
diatribes  of  James  Mill ;  or  match  poor 
little  Jefl&ey,  prating  and  gabbling 
away,  saying  nothing  at  all,  in  thir^ 
pages  of  dose  printing,  with  the  death- 
dealing  periods  of  nis  reviewer  in 
the  Westminster ;  or,  in  short,  com- 
pare any  two  articles  together,  and  ^rou 
will  see  just  the  difl^rence  that  exists 
between  a  cur  and  a  bull-d(^ — ^animals 
equally  disagreeable,  and  equally  de- 
sirous to  hurt  and  offend,  but  differing 
most  materially  in  their  powers  of  do- 
ing either. 

As  I  wish,  therefore,  for  the  longe- 
vity of  the  Westminster,  I  shall  give  it 
a  few  gentle  hints  as  to  the  causes  of 
its  acknowledged  want  of  success. 
First,  then,  it  is  too  full  of  politics — 
too  prosy — M>  be  generally  readable. 
We  nave  politics  enough  in  every  news- 
paper. We  have  them  served  up  hot- 
and-hot  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons — ^we  find  them  the  staple 
commodity  of  everv  debating  club  in 
the  empire;  and  though  custom  has 
renderra  it  necessary  that  every  perio- 
dical should  take  a  side,  and,  in  con- 
aeauence,  now  and  then  ^ve  us  a  ma- 
,  nixiesto  of  its  principles,  it  is  quite  too 
much  that  such  manifestos  should  oc- 
cupy the  entire  work.  Secondly, — 
which,  indeed,  is  onlv  a  branch  of  the 
first, — ^it  has  not  published  any  lite^ 
rary  papers  of  any  consequence,  and 
therefore  has  no  name  in  our  iiter»- 
ture.  It  has  hardly  condescended  to 
give  us  even  fojmlar  science.  Now 
this  is  a  most  ugudidous  line  of  act- 
ing. 

Suppose  we  analyze  the  Number  be- 
fore us.  We  have  the  Law  of  libel — 
Schleffd'sPolitical  Opinions— theState 
of  Italy — ^Exportation  of  Machinery — 
the  Com  Laws!!!! — Prison  Disci- 
pline—Emigration— and  the  Quaran- 
tine Laws--all  politics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  is  mixed  with 
medical  and  scientific  considerations. 
With  these  the  bill  of  fare  is  made  up 
by  a  paper  on  magnetism,  much  more 
in  place  in  a  sciendfic  journal,  as  Brew- 
ster's ;  and  one  literary  paper — a  dull 
review  of  a  stupid  bdoli  about  Kem- 
bk,  which  nobody  has  read  or  cares 
about   Is  this  attractive  to  anybody  ? 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  damn 


the  interest  of  the  Review,  mark  die 
time  at  which  th^  have  chosen  to 
publish  it.  Just  wnen  ministers  bad 
found  it  consistent  wiUi  the  interest 
of  the  country  to  make  changes  in  the 
management  of  certain  parts  of  our  af- 
fiiirs,  which  it  would  bobre  have  been 
inexpedient  to  attempt,  then  rise  up 
these  men  to  recommend  them,  after 
they  have  been  done.  For  example,  in 
the  article  on  the  Libel  Laws,  which 
opens  this  number  of  the  Westmin- 
ster, great  stress  is  laid  on  packed  Spe- 
cial Juries.  Now,  that  they  were  so 
packed,  is  false— «  direct,  open  fidse- 
hood ;  or,  at  best,  a  mere  dream  of  the 
diseased  brain  of  old  Bentliam.  Well, 
sir,  in  the  meantime  Mr  Peel,  to  put 
down  the  possibility  of  even  this  fmk- 
try  objection,  lud  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill,  by  whidi 
all  possible  chance  of  pacldng  is  pre- 
vented for  ever ;  and  the  npriglit  re- 
viewer is  obliged'to  put  in  a  fly-leaf, 
to  say  that 

^^  Since  our  ■rcade  on  the  Iaw  of  Libd 
wa»  printed  off,  Mr  Fed  has  oorae  tomntd 
with  his  new  measure  coneemiag  Special 
Juries.  High  as  our  opinion  of  the  presnt 
minxsters  had  previously  been,  tfaia  me^ 
sure  raises  it  fax  higher.  Their  oommer. 
cial  reforms,  though  of  the  greatest  oon^ 
ceivable  importance  to  the  community,  in- 
volved no  sacrifice  to  themselves ;  as  &r  as 
trade  is  concerned,  the  interest  of  ruins 
and  that  of  the  community  are  fiie  same, 
and  in  serving  Uie  public,  they  were,  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  ser- 
ving themselveB.  But  there  is  now  ei^bif- 
ed  a  phenomenon  scucely  paralleled  In  his- 
tory^^  government  voluntarily  giving  np 
power,  which  (in  spite  of  the  ■nwitions  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  interested)  ttas  eacsr- 
dsed,  and,  till  very  lately,  most  cffideotly 
exerdsed.** 

Is  not  this  puffing  of  ministers  ad^ 
mirable  ? — ^Pasa  we  the  last  aaaertioB 
— ^I  am  one  of  the  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested, who  deny  the  paddng  altoge- 
ther ;  but  do  not  pass  bv  this  fine  eat* 
ing (Swords,  this absoiate g^veUing 
before  ministers,  from  the  author  of  an 
artide,  who,  some  sheets  before,  had 
beeninsinuating  against  them  all  man- 
ner of  corruption,  in  -fiust,  and  tyranny 
atill  worse,  m  indinadon. 

As  to  the  Libel  szgument,  as  I  have 
often  said,  I  agree  (on  quite  difiorent 
grounds,  however)  with  the  Badicals. 
I  hate  Libel  actions.  They  bring  tbe- 
obscnre  into  notice ;  they  give  a  fidae 
value  to  petty  reasoning ;  they  invest 
scoundrels  with  the  chancter  of  mar- 
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tTTs ;  and  anr  a  lort  of  tacit  confession 
that  we  cannot  put  those  ftllows  down 
by  any  arguments  but  those  of  power. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  of  another 
ex  officio  against  any  of  the  people  of 
the  press.  Let  sncn  folk  as  Professor 
Leslie  appeal  to  tweWe  Edinburgh 
ahopkeepers^  and  a  wise  old  judge, 
to  prove  his  knowledge  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, when  not  one  of  judge,  jury, 
or  scarcely  witnesses,  knew  a  letter  of 
the  tongue  they  were  engaged  about ; 
but  do  not  let  tii  commit  Uie  absurdity 
of  assigning  the  defence  of  all  our  con- 
stitutional principles  to  the  stray  ver- 
dict of  any  twelve  honest  and  dunder- 
pated  individuals  who  may  be  picked 
up  in  Westminster.  We  are  on  firmer 
ground,  I  flatter  myself. 

As  for  Schlegel,  I  do  not  know  much 
about  him.  His  lectures  are  clever, 
and  cleverly  translated ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  man  whose  opinions 
will  have  much  influence  out  of  Ger- 
many, or  even  in  it.  There  is  some 
clever  criticism,  and  some  Jacobinical 
spite,  in  the  Review  before  us. 

Article  III. — The  Magnet  has  no 
attraction  for  me.  It  mav,  however, 
be  cleverly  and  sdentiflcally  managed 
for  anything  I  know  ;  but  I  imagine 
the  multitude  of  review-i&«ytfrf  will 
feel  as  I  do. 

The  next  article,  on  Italy,  is  written 
in  a  very  puppjr  style  indeed.  It  ought 
to  have  been  m  toe  Edinburgh ;  but 
it  consoles  me  to  think  that  it  quite 
knocks  up  all  the  fine  reasoners,  who, 
like  Hobhouse,  Lady  Morgan,  &c.^ 
sigh  over  the  oppressions  suflfered  by 
Italy,  and  curse  the  Holy  Alliance 
for  not  restoring  those  admirable  go- 
vernments whidi  formerly  prevailed 
in  the  garden  of  Europe.  Hear  our 
Radical  commenting  on  Viesseuz's  de^ 
ver  book. 

^  Under  the  ancient  republic  ^  Genoa, 
the  Patrieians  seem  to  have  exerciaed  the 
Boost  uncontxolled  opprenion  over  the  in- 
ferior  classes.  In  suits  at  law,  for  inttanee, 
•  a  eommon  citizen  had  no  chance  agunst 
a  nobleman,  for,  although  the  ooiurU  might 
condemn  the  latter,  he  was  generally  able 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  law.'  In  proof  of 
this  he  relatea  a  most  horrible,  and,  we 
would  fain  hope,  impossible  story,  of  a 
baiUff  serving  a  writ  tor  debt  upon  a  Ge- 
noese nobleman,  who  immediately  seized 
the  uifoHunate  ofiicer,  and  baked  him  alive 
ia  a  heated  ovco.  The  name  of  republic 
applied  to  the  ancient  governments  of  Oo> 
noa»  Venice,  Lucca,  and  the  other  Italian 
atates,  aaust  not  misleBd  us  with  regaid  to 
the  real  meaning  of  that  tenon.  They  were 


crushed  beneath  the  oppressive  power  of 
an  Aristoeratxcal  Dinarchy,  by  whom,  eok 
lecdvely  and  individually,  every  sort  of  in- 
jostice  and  tyranny  were  practised  with  im- 
punity. The  people  possessed  no  represen- 
tation and  no  frMdom ;  their  personal  li- 
berty, their  actions,  speech,  wriHnss,  and 
press,  were  under  complete  restramt,  and 
the  system  of  petty  domestic  etpionage  that 
went  forward,  mode  them  even  more  into- 
lerable than  could  have  been  the  tyranny 
of  mightier  powers.  *  The  Genoese  flas  is 
now  free  and  respected  everywhere ;  while 
under  their  ancient  government,  they  did  ' 
not  dare  to  lose  sight  of  their  nadve  shores, 
except  in  well-armed  vessels,  for  fen  of 
being  taken  by  the  Barbary  ootaain,  ant 
carried  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  there  to  ead 
their  days  in  slavery  and  despair.*  *' 

Nay,  more— even  the  great  Napo- 
leon, who  is  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of 
these  consistent  reasoners,  does  not 
come  in  for  more  direct  panegyric 
Under  this  able  chiefs 

'«  With  respect  to  dvil  justice  and  poll, 
cy,  all  commerce  was  prohU>tted,  as  a  crime 
punishable  with  death.  Trade  was  conse- 
quently at  a  stand.  Artisans  were  ruined. 
The  natural  produce  of  the  soil  rotted,  ne- 
glected  and  unused.  By  the  Milan  decree 
of  December  17th,  1806,  that  famous  cli- 
max of  injustice  and  oppression,  all  Eng- 
lish goods,  imported  at  antecedent  periodr^ 
when  their  importation  had  been  lawfki^ 
were  sequestrated.  The  warehouses  and 
shops  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeqieis 
were  rifled  of  the  goods,  they  had  lawfolly 
imported,  and  honestly  paid  for ;  and  with- 
out any  compensation  to  the  owners,  who 
were  frequendy,  by  the  seizure  of  their 
stock,  reduced  in  one  day  from  competence 
and  honest  industry  to  beggary  and  crime, 
they  were  piled  in  the  market-plaee  and 
burnt  And  this  took  place  from  the  Po  to 
the  Tiber !  Men  were  afterwards  publicly 
executed  for  importing  a  few  boles  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  or  nolding  correspondence  of 
any  kind  with  Enslond.  With  respect  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  discussion,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  press  was  under  the 
most  complete  bondage,  reduced  to  a  mere 
engine  of  despotism ;  the  restricdons  upon 
writing  were  carried  to  the  most  severe, 
and  onen  ridiculous  height,  so  that  the 
most  harmless,  nay,  sometimes  the  most 
adulatory  remarks,drew  down  vengeance  on 
the  unwary  head  .of  the  luckless.scribbler. 
Mr  Viesseux  gives  an  amusing  instance  of 
this:-.^ 

"  *  The  editor  of  a  weekly  jpumal  of 
Milan,  called  "  II  Corriero  dcUe  Dame," 
which  was  chieflv  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  fashions,  and  with  light  poetical  effu- 
sions, giving  also  a  brief  summary  of  the 
news  of  the  week,  extracted  from  official 
jooinals,  happened  to  insert  in  one  of  his 
numbers  the  following  woidfx  "Tfaedsa- 
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liaui  of  Bttuiia  appear  to  be  mived  at 
their  matniity."  Tma  paange  wai  thown  to 
Napoleon,  who,  offeoded  that  liia  vicwi 
shcold  be  made  known  before  the  time,  or. 
dered  the  editor  to  be  confined  in  a  mad- 
honse.  This  waa  executed,  and  the  unfor* 
tonate  editor  vm  veiy  near  loong  bis  rea* 
•on  in  sober  earnest,  from  the  company 
into  which  he  was  thus  forced.*— VoL  L 
pp.  203,  894. 

*«  Another  ill-fated  icribe,  Gioja,  of  Pia^ 
cenxa,  although  ha  had  prenonsly  written 
a  whole  book  in  praise  of  the  French,  ha- 
ving published  a  little  pamphlet,  laughing 
at  some  of  the  ministen,  was  instantly  ba. 
luahed  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Iiampredi,a 
third  journalist,  having  ventured  to  make 
aome  remarks  on  the  style  of  afuneral  ora* 
tion,  coD^posed  by  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
state,  was  summoned  before  the  police,  se» 
verdy  reprimanded,  and  ordered  never,  on 
any  account,  to  presume  to  criticize  the 
eoiDpositlons  of  any  member  of  gOrero- 
ment.  The  ImUgnant  wiitor  immediately 
left  the  kingdom.  But  it  would  fill  vo- 
lames  to  gi?  e  any  adequate  idea  of  the  gi- 
gantic, yet  minute  tyranny,  of  the  iron  role 
of  the  French  over  Italy.  Beneath  a  des- 
potic and  military  law ;  a  band  of  slaves, 
which  drained  the  country  of  its  wealth  to 
support  foreign  wan ;  a  conscription,  which 
tore  fathers,  and  husbandi,  and  sons,  from 
the  bosoms  of  their  families,  to  peiish  in 
distant  lands ;  a  domestic  dominion  of  fo- 
reigners, ignorant  of  their  language,  their 
laws,  their  customs,  and  their  prejudices ; 
the  Italians  beheld  property  confiscated, 
eommcfce  prohibited,  literature  Mi«ihi?<H 
ted,  arts  withering  amid  wide-spreading 
poverty  and  ruin ;  and  even  their  proudly, 
cherished  treasures  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture transported  to  other  realms,  to  grace 
the  {lalaoes  of  their  masters !  What  had 
they  in  compensation  for  these  new  evils  ? 
Better  roads,  and  a  stricter  police  !  It  is 
quite  a  nustake  to  suppose  that  the  French 
government  was  liked  by  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  most  determined  and  bloody, 
thoiiffh  hopeless  resistance  to  it,  was  mani- 
fosted  from  first  to  last  by  the  peasantry. 
From  the  Tyrol  to  the  farthest  mountains 
of  Calabria,  msurrection,  like  a  hundred- 
headed  Hydra,  no  sooner  was  put  down  in 
one  pUce  than  it  showed  itself  in  another.** 

Yet  the  cmel  and  hard-hearted  ^- 
rant  who  did  all  this  ia  Mr  Hobhouae'a 
faeio^  and  the  lanented  of  Sir  Richard 
PhilliM. 

Arttete  V.^£zportation  of  Machl« 
Another  article  too  Lite ;  for 
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Artido  VI^Ths  Coen  Laws  !  i  I ! 
— Ohj  Ceret,  Cerei !  wodd  yoa  wen 
with  your  daughter  ProMmine ! 

Next  eptera  Jeremiah  mmaelf,  in 
vropruk  persona,  monnted'oii  his  own 
hobby— priflon  dlactpUne*  Jetry  in* 
▼eDted  a  roiuidaboa^  to  trap  all  Mrti 
of  malefactcm,  whom  he  divided  into 
756  speciea^  or  aoliie  other  equally  ex« 
act  and  practical  diviaion.  This  pfam 
a  Quarterly  reviewer  dcnioliahed«  and 
here  is  the  answer  in  a  review  of  Jamea 
Mills'  article  in  the  Supplemenl,  oon* 
oocted  by  the  immortal  commentator 
on  Bacon.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these 
Inrethren  in  artna  clawing  one  another. 
I  hope»  Doctor,  that  wnen  I  pubhah 
my  fong*expeeted  work,  yon  will  re- 
view it  yourself,  and  pronounce  me 
*'  the  distingaished  author  of  the  Let- 
ters to  Rminent  Litenry  Characters," 
as  is  done  here.  A  whdie  Work  should 
be  written  ^  On  the  mutual  PufiSxy 
of  the  Reviewers— its  Scope  and  Ten- 
dency." I  have  abundant  materials 
gathered  for  the  purpose^  and  they 
are  at  your  serviae.  There  is  sonie 
sense  and  some  nonsente  in  this  ar- 
ticle, but  I  had  rather  extract  the  at« 
tack  and  defence  of  Jeremiah. 

><  In  1793  or  1794,  Jereiny  Bcntham's 
Idealofi 


Panoptioon  attracted  a  good  < 
tion.  Sir  William  Bhwkstoneand  Mr  £de& 
again  interested  themselves  in  the  snb|e^ 
and  the  34  Geo.  3,  c.  60,  was  passed  ;  ud- 
der  this  act  fiftv-three  acres  in  TothiS 
Fields  were  purdbaaed  Ibr  L.  12,000,  and 
coovtwed  to  Mr  Bentham,  and  be  abo  le. 
ceived  LSOOO  from  the  Treamry,  to  caa- 
hle  him  to  make  preparations.  It  can  hard- 
ly  be  doubted  that  Sir  William  miM:kfftftnf 
and  Mr  Eden,  in  coming  forward  at  thk 
time,  thought  they  were  advandng  thdr 
faTOurite  design  of  a  penitentiary ;  but,  m 
troth,  the  statues  of  the  19  and  34  Gea 
3d  were  totally  inconsistent  wldi  each 
other.  The  Panopticon  was  not  oaly  net  a 
penitentiary,  but  its  principle  waa  dirceily 
opposed  to  it  It  waa  fbrtanata  Ibr  dM 
■country  that  this  also  fell  to  the  groonL 
Wa  do  not  desire  to  so  out  of  oar  viy  t» 
aay  anything  haish  of  Mr  Bentham,  as  the 
inventor  of  a  prison  system,  and  we  bf 
no  means  intend  to  insinuate  that  he  daak 
with  the  govemment  on  ifiibend  teius; 
but  hia  scheme  appears  to  ua  to  have  been 
wholly  viBioDa^^to  have  been  vdtbaat 


nery«  _ ^ 

Huskisson  is  doing,  while  these 'gen-    ^T  V^V  chei^  or  ksting 
tlemen  are  joytVi     '^^    *  '^^^     «*•{«•  tai.i*  ^  u:-  -*— .  — 

teviewer  favour 
as  to  the 


JoytW.  Why  does  not  this  ^^^JH^  ^  j^  ^^  jwamml  cfaame. 

..Toufliswitfi  hia  opinions  Sii^SSf S  tt^SS^'eTii 

propriety  of  suppresAtig  the  ZX^JX^^^                 ^  "^ 

Uws against  witctcraft,  or  «^  aiSSStTia^^ 


*^|j«  "w*  •mnai  the  existenoe  of 


tsled,iTODtfUft 
HOT  HAVIE  SVCCBXDXS,  aftd,  hi  iis  UU 
susceis,  iti«HT  have  luiaed,  or,  ai  ksai. 
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indefinitdy  retarded,  the  progren  of  the 
great  erase  of  Priion  ImproTement.* — P. 
427.  42a** 

To  thifl  the  Reviewer  replaoi  bj  wit 
— O  ye  godfl— what  wit !— but  no  fact 
whaterer.     But  Jerry  at  last  loses 
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ploitt  of  kindred  ipirits,  layi  ti  down 
ai  a  rulcj 

'<  That  dunce  with  dance  it  barbaiouB 
civil  war.** 


Of  the  laatartide— The  Quarantine 

temper,  and  oondudea' with  this  pre-  Lftws — I  am  an  incompetent  judge; 

bit.  but  I  think  it  derer  and  decisive  of 

lYuly,  the  situation  of  this  reviewer  ^he  question.    In  this  J  am  glad  to  be 


is  most  unfortunate,  much  more  deplo- 
nble  even  than  that  in  which  he  suppo- 
sad  Mr  Bentham  to  be  placed.  Mr  Bent- 
ham,  divested  of  philosophy,  might  rely 
upon  *  his  own  personal  character,  abili- 
ties, and  responsibility.'  But  the  reviewer, 
alas !  upon  what  can  he  rely  7  Concern- 
ing his  *  personal  character*  and '  respon- 
sibility,'  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark.  As 
to  his  'abilities,*  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
fats  article,  they  will  scarcely  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  *  proper  checks,'  or  *  last- 
ing securities.' " 

How  oool  the  patriarch  is^not  vex- 
ed in  the  least.  You  sec.  Doctor,  he 
despises  these  fdlows. 

Article  VIII.— £migration-«-Pretty 
fair,  but  horridly  proay.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  reading. 

The  ninth  article,  on  ^laden's  Kem- 
ble,  is  as  dull  and  stupid  as  the  anh- 
ject.  Author  and  reviewer  are  equally 
good— and  yet  the  latter,  with  that 
strange  perversion  of  instinct  which  we 
often  see  among  the  inferior  animals, 
attacks  the  former.  The  leviewer 
should  forbear ;  remembering  that  that 
poem,  which  commemoimtes  the  ex- 


borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  pronounces 
it  an  able  article.  You  may  be  sure. 
Doctor,  that  this  is  an  impartial  testi- 
mony, when  I  tdl  you,  that  the  West- 
minster Review  pronounces  that  emi- 
noit  print  to  be ''  a  journal  in  which 
we  have  now  been  long  accustomed  to 
lo(A  for  excellence  of  all  sorts." 

— "  Arcades  ambo 
£^  Qsntare  paie^  at  r^^^fiden  parati." 

Finally,  and  to  conclude,  if  the 
Westminster  wishes  to  go  down,  it 
cannot  take  a  better  way  of  accomplish- 
ing its  end  than  by  collecting  such  ar- 
ades  as  these  in  its  last.  Why  I  shall 
be  Borr^  for  such  a  consummation,  I 
have  said  ahready. 

And  here,  farswelf— -for  now  the  wester- 
ing sua 
F^gs  iMgtheoiaff  shadows  from  yon 

mountain  old ; 
The  tedious  hdioor  of  my  day  is  done, 
>fy  voice  is  wearied,  and  my  tale  is  told. 
Yours, 

T.  T. 
a^uikside. 


A  FAIR  PLACE  AHP  M^XAIAHT. 

A  FAIR  place  and  pleasant,  this  same  world  of  ours ! 
Who  says  there  are  serpents  'mongst  all  the  awaeC  flowers  ? 
Who  savs  ev^ry  blessora  we  pluck  naa  its  thorn  ? 
Pho !  pno !  laugh  those  musty  old  sayings  to  scorn. 

If  you  roam  to  the  Tropics  for  flowers  rich  and  rare. 
No  doubt  there  are  serpents,  and  deadljr  ones  there ; 
If  none  but  the  Rose  will  content  ve,  'tis  true. 
You  may  get  sundry  scamtches,  ana  ugly  ones  too. 

But  prithee,  look  there — Could  a  Serpent  find  room 
In  that  closewoven  moss,  wh^se  those  violets  bloom  ? 
And  reach  me  that  woodmne^^You'll  get  it  with  eaae^ 
Now,  Wiseacre !  where  are  the  thorns,  if  you  please  ? 

I  say  there  are  Angels  in  every  spot. 
Though  our  dim  oirthly  vision  mscemeth  them  not, 
That  they're  guardians  asngn'd  to  the  least  of  us  all. 
By  Him  who  takes  note  if  a  sparrow  but  fall. 

That  they're  m  flitting  aesr  ui»  anmad  ws,  alH»e^ 

On  missions  of  kindness^  aanjmuksip  and  Jovo— 

Tliat  they're  glad  when  we're  tmp7»  disturb'd  at  our  tears ; 

DistieaMui  oar  weakBesaes^  faibaga^  and  imn^ 

Tliat  they  care  for  the  least  of  our  fonooent  Joys, 
Though  we're  cozen'd  like  children,  with  tnfles  snd  toys ; 
And  can  lead  us  to  bloom-beds,  and  lovely  ones  too. 
Where  snake  never  harbour'd,  and  thorn  never  grew.  ., 
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XPH  A'£M  ZTMnOSia  KTAIKaN  nEPINIZSOMEMAaN 
HA£A  KOTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  ap.  Aik. 
\^This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocif tides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  "  'Ti8  aight  fob  good  winebibbing  people, 
"  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  bound  the  boabd  like  a  cbifple  ; 
"But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  theib  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'^ 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

Sederunt. — Nobth,  Tickleb,  Mullion,  Odohebtt. 

(Tf«ie— 2%c  Okaming.) 

mullion,  {singing.) 
Coming  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 

CoiDiD^  throufl;h  the  rje. 
She's  draiglet  a'  ner  petUcoatie 

Coming  through  tne  rye ! 
O  Jenny's  a'  weet,  poor  Dody, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry. 
She's  draiglet  a'  her  pettiooatie 

Coming  through  the  rye ! 

*        Enter  Hogg,  (jif^ng.) 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

mullion  and  hogg,  {Jirst  and  second.) 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  rye. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 

Chobu»--0,  Jenny's  a'  weet,  &c. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Cominfl;  down  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  the  warld  ken  ? 

Chobus — O,  Jenny's  a'  weet,  &c 

HOOOf 

Leeie  me  on  ye— ye're  aye  at  the  auld  wark,  Isds. 

NOBTH,  {after  a  general  shake.) 
Take  a  chahr,  my  good  fellow* — Have  ye  dined? 

HOGG. 

Only  once ;  but  I  think  I  can  make  a  fend  till  supper-time.  Wbaie's  the 
Bailie? 

mulliok. 

I  have  just  been  reading  his  letter  of  apology.  He  is  too  bmy  to  trust  him- 
self here  to-night    The  month  is  advanomg,  you  Imow. 

HOGG. 

And  a  bonny-like  month  it  has  been.  I  hae  a  month's  miod  to  gie  the  Bd- 
lie  a  touzle  when  we  foregather.  Him  turned  ane  o'  the  Plucldeas  too !— Oh 
fie !  Oh  fie !   What  will  this  warld  come  to  ? 
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ODOHESTY. 

What  do  you  allude  to  P-— I  have  not  leen  Ebony  theie  two  or  three  days ; 
hut  the  last  time  we  met^  he  was  weU-mounted^  and  seemed  in  high  feather 
evc«y  way, 

HOGG. 

Muntit ! — Him,  and  a'  the  lave  o'  them,  should  munt  the  creepie  chair,  I 
trow,  for  what  the/ve  been  doing — Votin'  their  freedom  to  that  hallinshaker 
Brougham ! — ^Deil  mean  them  J 

TICKLEa. 

Come,  I  helieve  our  good  fKend  did  as  much  as  a  single  individual  could 
weU  do.    But  the  ProYOst  and  all  were  agreed  about  the  thing. 

HOGG. 

.  O,  vera  weel ;  if  he  protested,  that's  another  maiter — I  am  dumb* 

NOETH. 

Heaven  bless  us,  James!-— You  rusticsls  make  a  wonderful  fuss  among 
yourselves  about  smallish  concerns.  Was  all  this  fiery  face  of  vours  about  giving 
Mr  Brougham  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  P^Poh  f  nonsense,  JameL 

HOGG. 

Nonsense  yoursell,  Mr  North.  It  was  a  blaclc-buming  shame,  it  was ; 
and  that  I'se  stand  to,  tho'  ye  should  a'  take  the  ither  fsulLr^Aside.)  There's 
someUiing  in  the  air,  surely. 

NORTH. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  rumpus  about  nothing  I — Brougham  and  the  Bailies ! 
**Ha,  ha,  ha  l-^Mske  your  tumbler,  James.  You'll  eome  to  your  wits  by  and 
by. 

H060>  (aside.) 
I  think  ye've  won  past  yours,  my  carle  I 

MULLION,  (offuie.^ 
Hush,  James. — North's  quiszing  all  the  while,  man. 

HOGG. 

I  dinna  understond  some  folk's  ways.  What  gin  ye're  only  just  jeering  at 
me  a'  this  time,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  just  so  neither,  my  dear.  I  oonfbas,  that  in  one  point  of  view,  I  take 
this  business  in  quite  as  serious  disgust  as  yourself;  but  the  ludicniua  of  it,  the 
merely  ridiculous,  predominates^ 

MULLION. 

Not  over  the  peasant. 

OSOHERTY. 

As  if  the  sense  of  ridicule  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  sense  of  disgust. 

TICKLES. 

In  me,  for  one,  the  Whigs  have  the  knack  of  exercising  both  of  them  in  most 
harmonious  unison. 

HOGG. 

I  can  laugh  as  wed  as  anybody  at  the  silly  doings  of  harmless  creatures  o' 
ony  species.  But  I  cannot  laugh  at  feeders,  or  vermin,  and  dut  o'  that  order. 
I  hate  the  Whigs. 

NORTH. 

There's  the  mistake.  Now  I,  for  my  part,  only  despise  them ;  and  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  despising  them,  and  smiling  at  them  at  the  same  time.  You 
are  with  me^ Timothy? 

TICKLER. 

To  the  backbone. — But,  after  all,  this  is  merely  a  dispute  about  vocables^ 
or  at  best  about  the  feelings  of  different  moods.  Many's  the  time  and  oft.  111 
be  sworn,  that  Jamie  Hogg's  honest  hatred  melts,  or  swells,  if  you  like  that 
better,  into  as  balmy  and  soul*60othing  a  calm  of  noble  contempt,  as  even 
Christopher,  The  Imperturbable,  would  desire  to  be  indulged  with  in  a  sum- 
mer day. 

OOOHKRTY. 

Ay,  or  a  winter  night  either,  whidi  is  a  much  better  thing. 

HOGG. 

That's  as  it  may  happen.  Captain.    But  ye  sec,  Mr  North,  yc  shoukl  l^lly 
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hmve  mair  consideration  for  folk  frae  the  landwards.  Dear  me,  man,  I  dinna 
see  a  neHrsjitoef  every  day,  Hke  yon  in  the  town.  I  Juit  get  aomeaftbltttedottnt 
o*  onythiiig  tbat'a  been  ganh  on,  and  maun  either  take  my  yeditor'i  opbiMi» 
whilk  I  would  be  sorry  to  do,  or  make  up  ane  for  mysell.  I  thought  tma  had 
been  a.  business  that  had  set  a'  Edinburgh  in  a  perfect  low.  Sae  did  Watty 
irjdoue,  and  a'  Tarrow  water,  for  that  maiter. 

TICKLEft. 

Come,  pome,  Christopher— after  all,  'tis  we  that  are  In  ^  wnmg.  Bdievliig 
as  you  did,  you  were  quite  right,  James,  in  feeling  as  you  did.  Yon  could  not 
be  expected  to  divine  tiie  utter  humbug  of  all  this,  especiaUy  as  the  SooCdi 
papers  seem  to  have  given  into  the  mystification,  vao  tre.  There's  even  James 
fiallantyne  now— does  not  even  he  publish  a  Supplement — a  Supplement,  for- 
sooth  !— on  purpose  to  give  the  world  of  the  Weekly  Journal  a  motepknteoos 
bellyfull  of  this  Brougham  balaam  ?— ^You  take  in  that  paper,  Jamie  } 

.HOGG. 

Ay,  my  nevoy  sends't  out  to  hue.  And  we've  the  New  Times  too ;  bttt  then 
we  Only  get  them  auce  a-week ;  and  than  they're  sic  a  bundle,  that  I  cama 
take  heart  to  begin  wi't  amaist.  Ausht  or  nine  papers  a'  at  anoe !  It's  ower 
meikle  ibr  ony  ordinar  stamach.  'Ae  Journal's  as  meikle  as  I  can  wed  ma- 
nage.   I  read  naething  else  about  the  Brougham  matter,  however. 

TICKLEa. 

My  dear  friend,  you  must  buy  the  **  Report  from  Authority  "—the  regular 
coiicerU--the  pamphlet.    Your  library  will  be  incomplete,  if  yon  don't 

NOETH. 

My  dear  Hogg,  we  have  joked  enough  about  all  this.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  Bailies  were  asses  to  offer  Bron^am 
their  freedom— I  think  Brougham  was  an  ass  to  take  it^— I  think  the  whigi 
were  mean  rogues  to  give  out  that  the  dinner  was  not  to  be  a  political  one,  and 
that  the  few  Tories  whom  they  took  in  were  nu^ificent  asses  for  ^eir  pains 
—the  whole  affair  was  a  betise  from  begitihing  to  end,  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  say  who  was  the  greatest  Mt, 

hog'g. 

What's  bait  ? 

KOEtH. 

Beast,  Hogg,  beast. 

hogo. 
Od,  man !  if  ye  but  kenn'd  hoo  I  Hie  to  listen  to  you  when  you  speak  plain 
sense  and  plain  English,  ye  wad  neither  quizz  folk,  nor  haul  in  a  Latin  word 
tor  a  Greek  ane,  gude  kens  whilk  yon  was,)  when  your  ain  mither-tongue 
vFould  serve  die  turn ;  but  Hn  no  meaning  to  interrupt  you— liaud  on^  hand 
on,  sir, — ^it  does  me  gude  to  hear  you. 

ononeaTY. 
Curse  the  Bailies ! 

THCkLEa. 

Amen ! 

MULLION. 

Ditto ! 

Hogg. 
Thou  hiist  said  it! 

Nt>aTit. 
Come,  come,  you're  too  severe— pass  the  bottle,  Secretary^-^Hie  Bsfliefeaie 
good  men  and  true— they  have  but  hrad^^no  heeltaps,  Timothy— a  blunder 
lor  once.    Huminutn  test, . 

TICKLER. 

Mete  cowtirdic^,  sir— I  beg  your  pardon,  the  word  now«a«daya  i»  eoncilia* 
tion. 

trotiG. 
ConWi/^tion,  an  ye  like,  Southside. 

ttCXLER. 

A  fairiah  emendation,  i^ith. 

oooHEatr. 
Pro  Pbrknfi  dehihc,  lege,  meo  perfctdo,  Pbrson. 


>  SimuUantousltf, 
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HOOO* 

Hoots !  hooU  1  bttid  y«  to  the  fiaiUies,  Mr  North.    Silly  bpdkt ! 

NO&TH« 

Whv^  yefr-Hdi  lober  truth,  James,  what  does  all  dik  sort  of  thing  come  to  ? 
Brouffham  is  a  dever  f«llow  certainly,  and  a  ffutter-blood,  and  I  for  one  should 
have  bad,  in  one  view,  no  olijeetion  at  all  to  £e  magistrates  of  Edinbuigh  pay- 
ing him  a  com^ment  of  more  talne  than  this.  But  what  is  the  return  P  Any 
blanks?  Any  jpratitode?  Not  at  all,  Hog^— nothing  of  the  kind.  He  and 
his  erew  have  insulted  these  peo^  all  their  lives,  and  they  will  continue  to 
insult  them.  Who  can  be  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  a  piece  of  parchment, 
with  the  NiH  Dominus  FfiiMtra  npon  it,  will  alter  in  any  respect  the  old  set- 
tled aversions  of  the  sulkiest  creature  that  ever  growled  ?  Not  I,  for  one. 

HOGG. 

Nor  me,  ftr  aaither. 

TICKLBa. 

Depend  upon  it,  nothing  ever  meets  with  gratitude  which  is  felt  and  known, 
or  at  the  lowest  penny  suspected,  to  be  extracted  from  fear. 

NOETR. 

Certainlv  not  The  Bailies  are  Tories.  Brougham  will  comb  their  ears 
whenever  oe  can. 

MULLION. 

I  take  it,  they  wanted  to  buy  his  forbeannce  in  Mktion  to  some  paltry  little 
job— I  don't  mean  jo2>  in  its  bad  sense— that  they  have  in  hand— their  <m/rot««* 
menU  bill,  for  example. 

XOBTR. 

That's  too  bad.  No,  no,  I  consider  this  doing  of  theirs,  as  just  one  of  Ae 
doings,  and  sayings  too,  ia  which  the  Tories  as  a  body  seem  at  this  present 
to  be  indulging  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent.  But  I  submit  that  me  eo|D» 
pliment  in  this  case  was  paid-^tbe  submission  vouchsafed,  that  is — not  to 
Bfoughan  nersonally,  but  to  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  itself  as  a  body.  The 
Provost  and  Bailies  thought  more  of  your  James  Gibsons,  your  Cockbuns, 
Jeffireys,  and  so  forth,  than  of  anybody  so  much  out  of  their  own  sphere  as 
Master  Brougham. 

HOGG. 

And  what  for  should  onybody  think  about  theni  ? 

NORTH. 

Indeed,  my  desr  fellow,  it  is  easier  to  put  such  questions  than  to  answer 
tiiem.  The  not  is,  that  tile  Tories  don't  stidc  togeCher  for  each  other,  and 
till  they  learn  to  do  so,  they  will  individually,  and  even  as  knots,  remain  to  a 
certain  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  faction  ■■that  fiiction  whose  geese  are 
always  swans — that  faction  who  have  chosen  to  vote  all  their  idiots  clever 
men— and  all  theijr  dever  men  great  men. 

HOGG. 

I  am  a  simple  man,  I  allow ;  but  I  confess  I  really  would  like  to  hear  what 
it  is  that  they  say  Brougham  has  done. 

MOaTH. 

My  dttar,  he  has  ipne  mudiing ;  that  they  admit  But  he  has  said  a  great 
deal,  aad  ^at  they  wit^  us  to  tske  as  good  coin. 

TicKtsa. 
He  ^M  done  something.  Kit ;  but  I  won't  intermpt  you  just  yet. 

OBORBXTY. 

1  <km't  know  anything  be  ever  did  except  about  the  poor  Queen,  and  that 
I  thought  migjht  as  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  aoeount. 

KOXTH.    • 

The  talk  at  present  dieat  about  Broogham's  gigantic  mind,  awful  powen, 
tevri^  eloquence,  cmshing  vituperation,  with«riog  sarcasm,  drc.  &c  Sic.  is, 
you  may  rely  upmi  St,  (ihe  merest  gid)ble. 

TICKLES. 

Agreed. 

NORTH. 

A  dever  man— and  a  clever  speaker— who  denies  thait  ?  But  be  is  greai  in 
nothing.    Neither  in  intellect,  nor  in  character,  nor  even  in  eloquence.    The 
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man's  soul  is  prosaic — his  character  nothiiu; — ^his  eloquence^  all  thai  they  talk 
of  as  the  grand  part  of  it^  is  mere  vulgar  slang  and  rabid  rliodoinoDtade. 

HOGG. 

His  soul  prosaic  ?r-That's  news.     Wlia  ever  said  he  was  a  Poet  ? 

NORTH. 

.  Noy  no,  you  tnistake  me,  James.  I  mean  to  say  that  his  soul  wants  all  the 
noblest  and  highest  points.  Heis  a  cold,  rancorous,  sour,  disappointed  man, 
and  hatred  is  his  ruling  paasion.  He  is  a  mere  beast  of  prey«-4nd  more  of  the 
Tiger  than  the  Lion,  I  guess. — He  never  makes  any  impression,  air,  when  he 
is  really  met.  Nobody  would  characterize  Canning  as  an  awfkU  orator,  and. 
yet  he  squeezes  the  life  out  of  firougbam  The  Thunderer  whenever  he  has  a 
mind. 

TICKLER. 

Would  that  were  oftener !  Canning  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  aome  parts 
of  his  office — too  delicate — too  contemptuously  squeamish.  Jiondonder^, 
whose  speaking  was  nothing  to  Canning  s,  did  Brougham's  business,  on  toe 
whole,  better. 

NORTH. 

Much.  Whenever  Canning  pleases,  he  makes  Brougham  look  and  fed  ex- 
tremely ridiculous — and  there  is  an  end  of  him  for  the  nonce.  But  Lord  Caa« 
tlereagn  treated  him  with  high,  settled,  imperturbable  scorn,  and  Brougham 
could  nerer  look  at  him  without  trembUng.  You  pay  a  dub-armed  saTase  too 
much  respect  when  you  run  him  through  with  a  beautifully-polished  lanoe. 
He  bleeds,  runs,  and  sulks.    But  the  mace  is  the  true  .weapon  for  him. 

TICKLER. 

Was  it  not  fine  to  hear  Harry  Cockbum,  or  some  such  Casdglionc,  telling 
a  psrcel  of  Auld  Reekie  rifi'-raff,  that  Broup:ham  had  taught  the  world  in  what 
way  despots  should  be  talked  of  in  a  British  ^nate  ? 

NORTH. 

Ay,  indeed — ^Robbers,  ruffians,  and  Gentlemen  of  Verona ! — ^These  are  $ne 
flowers  of  speech. 

ODOHERTY. 

And  great  is  the  heroism  of  uttering  them,  about  folks  a  thouasnd  miles  oflT, 
and  a  million  of  miles  above  one. 

TICKLER. 

Thersites  was  a  hero. 

MULLION^ 

I  confess  I  was  jicarcely  prepared  to  find  Brouffham  audackms  enough  to 
play  the  thunder-daimer  over  again,  so  soon  after  that  squabadi  of  C«ining*s ; 
for  that  aurdy  was  a  squabasb. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  so  it  seemed.  But  you  see  Canning  had  not,  after  all,  hud  in  hia  wbif^ 
cord  deep  enough. 

MULLION. 

Why,  what  would  you  have  had  him  say  ? 

TICKLER. 

What  would  I  have  had  him  say  !  Sir,  I  would  have  lia4  him  crack  no  jokes 
about  any  such  puppy.  I  would  have  had  him  fix  his  eye — Hearena,  what  an  eye 
it  is !  (t/Ae  knew  it  .^)— on  this  Brougham,  and  say, — ^The  honourable  mcmlier 
claims  the  merit  of  havii^  instructed  the  ministers  of  Enffl^nd  how  to  serfe  her 
in  peace. '  Why  does  not  the  same  sage  and  hero  daim  the  merit  of  the  peace 
itself?  God  knows,  he  had  been  calling  on  us  long  and  loud  eoaogfi  to  make 
peace  with  France.  We  partook  in  his  thirst  for  peace-*we  beat  oar  enemies, 
and  then  we  had  it.  We  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  our  master,  to  cnmdi 
before  the  footstool  of  Buonaparte— we  knocked  down  throne,  and  footatod, 
and  all — and  then  we  got  what  we  wanted.  There  is  sddom  much  dispute 
in  this  world,  as  to  what  is  absolutely  good*  We  all  agreed  in  wishing  6» 
peace  at  the  time  when  he  thundered  submission  in  our  ears.  We  all  wished 
for  extcnnion  of  trade — repeal  of  taxes — and  acknowledgment  of  Sooth  Ame- 
rican Independence,  as  early  as  the  beneficent  character  of  these  things  be- 
came apparent  to  this  gentleman's  enlightened  glance.  But  we  had  to  do  that 
which  he  had  only  to  talk  about.    We  had  to  overcome  the  obstadca  and  dif- 
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ficoltieft' whidi  he  had  but  to  sneer  at.  Hiia  is  the  way  I  would  have  treated 
hiiD,  had  I  been  one  of  his  pupils  I 

ODOHKaTY. 

'  One  man  says,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  an  instrument  by  which  we 
could  see  the  stars ;  another,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  same  notion  at  least  as  soon,  happens  to  invent  a  telescope.  And  Galileo 
isthe/>ir/>i7/ 

NORTH. 

Why,  after  aU,  Canning  said  something  not  very  unlike  all  this.  The  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is  this 

TICXLZa. 

The  difference  between  the  Broughams  and  the  Ministers,  whose  capacity 
they  sneer  at,  and  whose  merits  they  chim,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  bp> 
tween  a  dream  and  a  reality — or,  ntther,  between  madness  and  genius.  Sir, 
I  have  no  toleration  for  all  this  egregious  humbug.  But  it  was  wdl  fitted, 
no  doubt,  for  the  swallow  of  the  rag  and  tag  who,  I  understand,  constituted 
all  but  a  very  small  minority  in  this  dinner-party  in  George's  Street. 

MULUON. 

Why,  I  take  it  for  granted  they  have  placarded,  for  our  behoof,  as  many 
names  as  they  durst  well  show ; — and  these  are  not  many. 

ODOHEATY. 

Nor  great.    One  young  Lord— Glenorchy, — a  good  fellow. 

*  MULLION. 

Whom,  by  the  way,  I  was  amused  to  see  talked  of  the  other  day,  in  one  of 
the  London  papers,  as  one  of  the  few  literary  characters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

ODOUERTY. 

Very  good ; — then  there's  an  honourable  somebody  Haliburton,  whom  no- 
body ever  hewrd  of  before — and  Sir  Harrv,  honest  man — and  Raith — and  then, 
plump,  you  come  at  once  upon  a  few  talking  barristers,  and  feeing  writera— > 
and  tnere's  your  roll  of  magnates. 

TICKLER. 

I  b^  your  pardon.  Sir  Moi^an.    You  forget  your  friend  Mr  Leslie. 

OBOHERTT. 

O,  very  true — I  had  overlooked  the  Pressor. 

HOGG. 

Deil  tak  thae  blethering  skytes,  the  Embro  lawwars — I  wonder  what  they 
think  tbemselves^Scotland  here  and  Scotland  there ! — Is  a'  Scotland  in  the 
Parleament  Close,  I  wonder  ? 

TICKLER. 

Whv,  it  would  seem  as  these  gentry  thought  so ;  but,  seriousljr,  it  is  a  plea- 
sant tning  to  see  such  a  failure  as  this.  *'  Dinner  in  Scotland  in  honour  of 
Henry  Brougham,  Eso.  of  Brou^uun-Hall,  M.P."! ! !  And,  after  all,  the 
concern  to  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  meeting  of  the  danjamphrey ! 

NORTH. 

One  is  pleased  to  find  our  nobility  and  gentry  showing  a  proper  respect  for 
themselves.    But,  indeed,  what  could  have  been  expected  ? 

MULLION. 

How  could  gentlemen  parade  themselves  where  they  were  to  hear  such 
orators,  as  the  Jd&^ys,  &c.  are  not  now  a-days  ashamed  to  hunt  in  couples 
with  }    Cranstoun,  you  see,  staid  away.    A  bad  headach. 

NORTH. 

He  hafl  the  same,  if  you  recollect,  at  the  Pantheon. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes,  Cranstoun  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone.  All  the  water  in 
Clyde  will  never  wash  his  blood  out  of  his  veins — nor  his  pride  out  of  his 
heart  neither.  ' 

NORTH. 

No,  nor  his  cold  scorn  out  of  his  clear  blue  eye,  when  it  chances  to  rest  up- 
on a  spouting  mechanical. 

TICKLER. 

Ay,  or  even  whether  there  was  no  mechanical  in  the  case.    Imagine  Cran- 
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itoan— or  tinoe  he  uku  there'  imigjlpe  FeigiMon  of  Raitb— <«t  of  the  ton^e- 
test  eentlemen  in  Britain— imagine  his  feeungs  when  CockborB,  after  having 
called  for  a  bumper  to  the  Kino^  and  another  to  the  Duke  of  York^  said, 
"  N0W5  geniUrrun,  a  rdal  bnmper!"  and  ao  gave  Squire  Bnmfjtmm  of 
Brougham-Hall. 

ODOHSBTY. 

Pleasant  and  genteel. 

TICKLEB. 

Such  weaver  wit  mint  have  delighted  the  galleries.    Quite  CoddNuiMau ! 

ODORBRTY. 

Brougham  approves  of  the  Greek  doquence.  This  would  suit  his  fancy, 
no  doubt.  s» 

HOGO. 

He  was  aye  a  very  mlgar  speaker  that  Hairy  Cobren.  I  eonld  never  thole 
him  wi'  his  lang  preoenter-like  drawl-Hind  hia  pronooneiashui-- itTs  dean  Coo* 
gate.  But  faith  tnere's  few  o'  thae  lads  ony  great  deacons  at  that  depairtmeBl. 
There*8  Jeffrey  himsel,  wi'  his  snipp,  snepp,  yirp^  yerp— ^e  body  fau  me  ia 
mind  o'  a  mouse  cheepin. 

ODOHBETY. 

Ha!  ha! 

TICKLBB. 

Clever  fellow  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  what  a  bbdchead,  after  tSL,  is  Bron{^iam» 
when  you  come  to  think  of  anything  Hke  prudence — Here  you  have  these  idiots 
drinking  him  in  thunders  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition — and  him  ndo-epifr- 
oopari^ing  that  with  a  most  amiaUe  degree  of  stanplicit^r^'^id  then,  at  the 
same  meeting,  every  one  of  the  three  estates  of  this  empire  is  openly  and  fe* 
rociously  insulted.  A  pretty  leader  for  the  real  old  Gentlemen  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land^ if  there  be  any  of  them  remaining. 

NOBTH. 

Ay,  truly.  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Let  US  see  how  the  account  stands.  First  of  all.  Parliamentary  refonn  is 
given  by  an  obscure  Edinburgh  bookseller,  and  drunk  with  niree  times 
three — tne  whole  speech  being  one  libd  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as 
now  existing.  Then  we  have  Brougham  hirasdf  openly,  and  without  di»- 
guise,  calling  the  House  of  Lords  a  *'  den "  of  corruption— declaring  in 
round  uneqirivooal  terns,  that  the  majority  of  Pects  who  voied  the  i^Been 
guilty,  did  so  '^  acainst  their  own  feelings,"  and  **  in  vtelatioii  of  didr 
own  avowed  principles,  merely  because  their  master  commanded  then."  Nay, 
you  have  him  spouting  about  "  all  ike  anm  of  each  of  ike  powers  amd 
prmcedoms  of  the  stater  united  with  all  tbb  fowBRS  </  oarbkbsb  amd 
INFAMY  against  iwnocekcb  and  law/'  These,  I  think,  are  the  maa'a 
ipsissima.  Now,  what  does  this  really  ooine  to?  Ia  it  move  or  lc«  than 
this  "  Leader  of  the  Opposition''  expresaing  his  belief  diat  the  majority  of 
the  Peers  of  Britain  are  the  meanest,  most  cowardly,  lying  slaves  in  the  world 
-^personally  so— each  man  a  liar  and  a  sooundiel  in  Ids  secret  heart^dead  to 
all  honour— lost  to  every  principle  that  makes  the  charaeter  of  a  mm  tnapeet- 
able  ?  Why,  sirs,  we  all  understand  that  people  in  Parliament  vote  with  tlidr 
party  now  and  then,  upon  general  political  questions,  without  having  exa- 
mined the  matter  and  made  up  their  opinion  strictly  fronwand  fyr  fliemsdves;. 
But  this  had  nothing  in  oommon  widi  such  oases  as  diese.  Hew,  sira,  was  a  so- 
lemn court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  gravely  constituted  for  judicial,  strictly  jndi- 
dal,  purposes.  Here  was  the  highest  court  of  juetiee  in  Britain  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  evidence,  whether  an  individual  lady  had,  or  not,  been  guilty  of  a 
certain  crime.  And  here  is  a  man  who  coolly— ^ears  after— expresses  his  oon- 
viction,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  judges  who  compoacd  that  eonrt,  were 
capable  of  laying  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  solemnlj  s^pingGuiLTTj 
when  their  hearts  prompted  to  Not  Guilty — capable  of  rmning  a  woman,  a 
lady,  a  queen--of  ruining  her  by  declaring  her  to  have  fMfeitca  the  luMxnir 
of  her  sex — merely  because  their  master  commanded  them  m>  to  do.  fa  dds 
the  language  of  one  whom  the  Vfbags  of  England  recognise  as  thehr  Leader  ? 
I  think  not,  indeed ! 
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tend  OMNher  io  hia  life^  jjnaeA  iiimnlf  in  die  ejws  of*  aU  who 
irai^ng  thingi,  and  their  raniltBj  wiidi  ralmnnii  Mid  candow 
nm  ef  fin^and,  be  he  Whig  er  not,  cm  ny  haieefiirdi  thai  I 
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OPOBBftTT. 

Ay,  and  oonaider  what  that  waid  nuuttr  Bieain  loo.  la  aot  ihia  m^^t  te 
the  King  ?  Does  not  Brougham  dittioctiir  aceuie  his  Sorereign  of  being  capa- 
ble 4if  wishing  and  oommanding  aHch  ii^natioe  ? 

HOBTH.  n^ 

Perhaps^  by  master,  he  noesnt  only  die  minialer.  £nt  that,  after  all»  in  the 
dreumstsnoes  of  this  psrticiikr  case^  eomes  to  nothing.  It  im,  and  it  moat  be^ 
nuTeiaatty  felt  to  be  a  distiaction  withont  a  difeenee. 

Ticxiaa. 
And  yet  this  Isa  man  whom  people  taft  of  as  fit  to  be  a  Minister  ef  £ng« 
land  i   Sir,  this  nan  has  inetiieiBabljr,  by  that  oae  i||eech,  had  he  nevsr  tt^ 

--     -  „     -  itnmpiklleti 

1  candonr.    No  gontle- 

c , -p , , A  that  ItiaaMacovId 

be  the  oonfldiytial  serwat  of  George  IV. 

OnOHKRTT. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  York,  they  have  tsken  pretty  good  care  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter as  to  him  in  the  last  Edinbusgh  Renew. 

Nomni. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enon^,  we  have  moreover  sU  dm>ngh  this  meetiagr 
ffon  beginning  toend,  a  deliberate  ratem  of  abase,  rsBooraus,  fiml, contempt 
tm&ma  s£iise,  krat  no  against  tiie  Cbuicfa  of  England— lieie  is  another  fine 
ocnl  to  the  leaoer  oran  Engtiih  opposition  tod«eli  upon. 

riexLan* 

Ay«  fOid  wie.have  even  a  Mri»omebody>^I  fbiget  his  name-^  fosdaoothed 
little  Edinburgh  shopkeeper,  however — suffered  to  insnlt  the^ench  of  JKdiopa 
directly  and  without  circumlocution.  God  pity  these  people.  I  wish  the 
Bidisp  cf  Chester  had  a  osst  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

NORTH. 

I  wish  half  a  score  like  him  had  with  idl  my  heart  But  the  Bishop  him- 
aelf  haseome  in  good  homx  and  daT  into  the  Home  of  Lords.  Ah  f  Gentle- 
WMB,  we  will  soon  see  hew  BlaoraMd  will  tell  tlwre.  Already  tiist  pert  gooso 
Loid  long  known  his  master.    Aliiesdy  Lord  Holland  leela  dielnt  too. 

ODOHSaTY. 

It  gi««s«na  plessnn  to  obsonre,  that  the  real  old  tssistoorsey  of  the  Heue 
of  Lords  keep  well  aloof  fbten  thia  system  of  attack  upoai  the  Churdu  He 
people  who  nul  at  the  Riahops,  and.  even  sneer,  as  it  seems,  at  them,  on  the 
score  of  wantof  hereditery.  tank--«rbo are  tiiey  ?  Not  yenfe  higk old  Bsnma 
of  England,  Mr  North — ^no,  no— but  novi  homines,  sir — your  Hollands — 
your  Kings— people  who  heme  ecanely,  in  the  proper  senbe  of  (he  iezwya  single 
drop  of  noble  blood  in  their  veins. 

NORTH. 

Why,  there  is,  after  all,  a  greatdeal  of  tra^  in  what  my  good  old  acquaint- 
ance Sh:  Egerton  Brydges  says  in  bis  last  book  sbontiSiir  Modem  Feera^s.  I 
wish  he  would  write  an  essay  on  theeafcgect.  We  want  exceedingly  something 
liliea  lucid,  iDtelligtt>le,  popmsr  analysis  of  the  resl  hsstery  snd  pcetnisi&naof 
owr  titled  fsBuiies.  The  peerage  books,  &c.  am  all  mcae  teasfa,  not  i^  fiwm» 
tile  eonlributionB  of  the  people  thsmsehrea^-just  like  ear  own  oUl  KiabettSf 
Doufi^asses,  and  so  forth.  Nobody  knows  wLether  any  gEven  word  of  tfanirs 
be  or  be  not  an  utter  lie,  unless  they  give  an  autiiioiity,  whidi  they  are  «]i  of 
them  portioidarly  diy  of.  I  shall  write  Sir  Egerton  asMnt  thM-«-or  father,  I 
rtrnttaskhfecTDnyKempffrhaBHen  todaitfame.  (iKayt,4iai^erder>#a/ycr.) 

HOOO.  * 

Wed,  I  osm  Tm  jnstas  md  pHeaaed  wi'onratn  KixL  At  any  rste  theio^ 
^raanae  wbippiaf^  and  aconigmg  at  iier  at  this  diancc  Tkat's  ae  gnid  thing, 
faoamner.    Eh,  am,  what  oysters ! 

ODORiarr. 

Why^  Hogg,  do  you  good  PresbyteriaBs  really  beiieTe  that  tbe  same  pespfe 
«rtio  are  now  attacking  the  Chnrcb  of  Enf^nd,  wonld  not  make  sheort  work 
tinth  the  Kirk  of  Soodand  too,  if  they  had  onoe  carried  the  sreater  olQoet?*^ 
t9lr  Henry  Monoeiff  ia  a  good  man^  whicb  I  hope  almost  sH  year  dergym A 
aM :  and  he  is,  mofcowr,  a  gfntkman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  sdiich,  I  take 
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it^  few  of  them  have  much  pretension  to  be;  but  surely^  surely,  the  Reverend 
B»ronet  might  as  well  keep  what  you  call "  a  odm  sugh  "  upon  certain  poinls. 

TICKLEB. 

Deluded  dupes  that  these  men  are.  The  Church  Establiahment  of  Scotland 
would  not  stand  one  single  hour  after  the  downfall  of  that  of  England.  Why, 
the  greater  part  even  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  and  landed  men,  (the  infinitely 
greater  part  of  them,)  are  not  members  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  at  alL  They 
are,  as  ^  then:  forefathers  were,  £piacopalians.  They  yield,  as  their  ances- 
tors did,  to  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  gross  population ;  and  they  have 
every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  inth  the  excellent  ctuuacter  and  services  of  the 
Piesbytenan  clergy.  But  it  is  surely  rather  too  much  of  a  joke,  to  snppoae 
that  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  landlords  in  Scotlsnd,  being  rcssliy  memMrs  of 
the  English  Church  themaelveB,  and  having  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  their 
own  Church— the  Church  of  their  own  affections  and  reverence — woukl,  after 
that  event,  on  any  terms,  consent  to  the  existence  of  any  Presbyterian  Eita* 
blishmetU  here  in  poor  litUe  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  majority  of  even  Sir  Henry's  own  side  of  the  Kirk 
entertain  any  feelings  but  those  of  aversion  and  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent assailants  of  the  Church  of  En^and.  Many  of  what  are  called  die  wild 
men,  are  as  sensible,  learned,  and  judicious  men,  as  anv  among  their  advetia- 
riea ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see,  that  in  the  late  tumults  about  I^CathoIic  and 
Anti-Catholic  petitions,  in  their  Presbyteries,  Synods,  &c  the  roost  sturdy 
Anti-Catholicisin  has  been  evinced  here  and  there  by  these  Ultra-Presbyterians, 
who  have,  in  this  way,  shown  themselyes  to  be  animated  with  the  real  spirit  of 
their  Presbyterian  predecessors. 

TICKLER. 

Glad !— Why  so  ?— I  thought  you  had  been  rather  Pro-Catholic  yoandfy 
North. 

NORTH. 

^  Why,  Tidder,  there  wee  two  or  three  words  to  that  I  hate  Catholidam, 
abr.  I  oonaider  it  as  a  base  and  degrading  superstition— hostile  to  the  progwsa 
of  nations,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  lul  that  deservea  the  name  of  rdigion. 
I  certainly  consider  it  as  a  religion  which  every  honest  Presbyterian  is  bound 
to  hold  in  especial  horror :  and  I  hate  to  see  bodies  of  men  doerting  thar  old 
character.  But  when  you  come  to  talk  of  me.  Tickler,  why,  I  fairly  own  that 
thore  are  many  thinga  to  be  taken  into  view  ere  one  determines  what  onght 
to  be  done  About  the  Iriah  and  Engliah  Catholica,  as  matters  now  stand. 

HOGG. 

Oh  hang  a'  Papists  i— I  hate  the  very  name  o'  them. 

TICKLER. 

Nonsense,  Hogg ;  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

ODOBXRf  Y,  (aside*) 
Mfikum  dubHo^^I  vote  with  the  Chaldean. 

NORTH. 

Nobody  can  have  a  greater  respect  for  many  individuals  of  the  Catholic  body, 
dead  and  living  too,  than  myself.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  &ci 
is  this,  Tickler-^The  Catholic  religion  waa  dethroned,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  adherence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  popQlatio&  at  the 
time  ;  because  it  was  felt  by  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  to  be  a  bad  leligion^ 
and,  aboive  aH,  dangerous  to  the  dvil  well-being  of  the  state.  Now,  what  was 
^ne  ?  Strong  penal  laws  woe  enacted  ;  and  in  the  course  of  no  great  speaet 
of  time,  the  Catholic  population  of  Scotland  dwindled  into  a  cypher,  and  that 
•  ^Slsad  into  all  but  a  cypher.  Well,  the  Catholic  religion  was  d^i^raied 
m  Lrdaad  on  preeiaely  the  same  grounds ;  and  penal  kwa  of  exactly .  tbitHiDe 
kind  (I  speak  as  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  not  as  to  minute  partichn) 
followed  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  Church  EsUblishment  in  that  iiittd. 
These  laws  were  bad  laws,  if  you  will.  I  don't  mean  to  defend  them,  or  t  R^ 
into  any  argument  about  them,  joro  or  cm.  But  whatever  they  were,  they  ^ 
a  strong,  a  prodigious  efied— that  no  one  will  deny.  Under  the  influenc^ 
their  opmtion,  the  most  inteUiis^nt  cLisses  of  the  Irish  popuktion  came.  ^ 
*»tg,  to  beJoBgahnost  exclusively  to  the  Protestant  Church-  Little  or  nothi* 
remained  with  thfe  •proscribed  faith,  but  the  dregs  of  the  people.      SuAW. 

thesituabon  of  affairs  when  the  penal  Uws  began  to  be  rcpeded;  and  I  W  ^^ 
to  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  consequence  hu  been.  The  Catholic^Z!^ 


ladon,  ouiet  and  peaceable  so  long  aatfae  penal  statutes  remained  in  unbroken 
Tigour^  nave  followed  up  each  eoncessiim  by  a  new,  a  kilder^  a  aM»9.tiitSinl£nt 
manifestation  of  discontent. 

ODOHSRTY. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  >— The  first  retrograde  step  the  legislature  took, 
ooDoeded  the  principle  of  the  whole  business. 

NORTH.  '  .     '    ^      • 

Exactly — and  therefore  that  first  step  was  wrong.  But  though  you,  as  H 
sturdy  Orangeman,  ODoherty,  will  not  easily  concur  with  me,  the  conclusion 
I  draw  from  the  whole  history  of  the  affair>  most  asswcdlyis,  tbAt  it  is  idle  to 
stand  out  now  for  a  few  comparatively  txifliiig  points,  after  the  great  body  a^ 
pith  of  the  penal  laws  have  been  bioken  through  and  dissipated.  Y4iu  hare 
Biifi^ed  them  to  get  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  that  is  ahiolulelj/i  true^  Bgt  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  you  should  not,  therefor^,  give  them  a  little  more.  I 
consider;  in  diort,  what  they  have  been  botherhig  us  about  of  laie  years  as 
mere  baubles,  oonnHkFed  with  what  they  have  been  suffered  to  takn  pfTjOMwion 
of.  You  have  unbound  the  brute — will  he  do  you  the  less  harm  because  you 
won't  take  off  the  collar  to  which  the  duun  used  to  be  attadied?  Ko>  b3-^ 
we  have  gone  too  far.— ^Bcto^j^  oleo. 

TICKLBB. 

If  it  be  necessary  either  to  advance  w  to  retrograde^  I>  Ant  one,  should  vote  -< 

fbr  ^e  latter  alternative.  V. 

ODOHERTY.  -    .  '  ^ 

Yonr^hand,  Tickler..  I  would  rather  dap  on  the  chain  ag^n,  than  attempt 
to  soothe  an  animal,  whose  blood  all  experience  has  shown  to  be  essentially 
and  irzeclaimably  savage. 

NORTH. 

You  push  my  argument — and  my  poor  figure  especially — a  great  deal  far- 
ther thsn  I  meant.  But  let  us  drop  the  unpleasant  subject.  Dr  Mullion, 
the  bottle  is  with  you,  sir. 

TICKLER. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  a  toast — ^fill  ^*  a  rfial  bumper,"  as  this 
Mr  Cockbum  hath  it — I  give  you  John,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  £ng« 
land — at  this  moment,  with  God's  good  grace,  the  best  bulwark  of  the  law, 
the  faith,  and  the  constitution  of  our  country.  Lona;  may  he  continue  to  fill 
the  high  station  he  has  held  so  long  and  so  honourablv  !  Long  may  the  solid 
weight  of  this  great  and  venerable  man's  intellect  snd  cnaracter  be  foimd  stem- 
ming the  flood  of  envious  innovation — that  foul  flood,  that  would  fain  be  bloody 
too.  If  it  could— The  Lord  Chancellor ! 

OMNES  (^risingJ) 
The  Lord  Chancellor ! — God  bless  him  !  J !  (three  times  three.) 
HOGG  {sings.) 
**  in  maybe  live  to  see  the  day 
'     That  hounds  sail  get  the  lialter. 
And  drink  his  health  in  usauebae„ 
As  I  do  now  in  water" — nem ! 

MULLION. 

What,  Hogg?  have  you  finished  your  mutchkin  already,  single-handed 
loo?  Well,  welL  {rings,  and  acts  upon  the  Shepherd's  hint,) 

NORTH. 

There-— all  right  now,  James.  Toss  off  a  glass  of  the  neat  article,  and  tune 
your  pipes  for  a  song  proper.    What  will  ye  give  us  ? 

ODOHERTY, 

No  more  of  those  old  Jacobite  trash,  I  hope. 

Hoeo. 

Weel,  wed,  let  me  mak  my  tumbler  first  I'll  sing  you  a  sang  of  my  aita. 
Sir  Morgan,  baith  words  and  music;  but  before  I  do  that,  I  think  I  may  gic 
my  toast,  too;  and,  after  a'  that's  been  said,  I'm  gaun  to  gie  you  just  Mr 
Brougham  himself— for  there's  nae  dog  sae  black  that  it  has  ne'er  a  white  hau* 
on't— and  he's  a  jolly  lad,  a  tway-night  chid,  even  bv  his  ain  account  o  t  In 
that  capacity  I  beg  leave  to  proposeMr  Brougham's  hedth,  and  lang  may  he 
continue  to  set  ae  gude  example  to  thae  lesn-sided  deevils,  that  he  s  ower 
dever,  and  ower  jovial,  too,  to  bdang  rightly  to^Henry  Brougham  1 


Mr 
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HOGG  {nng$^) 

THB  LAIBJD  o'  LAMIHGTON* 


Div; 


tf/ff/.f--''^ ;  rlj  J.jj  jj  f  J~Jli 

Cav   I  betr  to  pgrt  wi'  thee,  Ne^-Ter  mux  your  fiM  to  lee? 


Cab  I  bear  to  part  wf  thee,  DmnkeB  Laiid  o'  Lam  •  i^g  .  tan  ? 
Can-ty  war  ye  o'er  your  kale,  Tbd-dy  jttgf,  mi'  canpft  o*  ale. 


Heart  aye  kind^  an'  leel,  an'  hale.  Honest  Laird  o'  Lam-lnf^toa. 


He  that  swears  is  but  so  so. 
He  that  lies  to  hell  must  fp. 
He  that  foils  io  bagnio. 

Falls  in  the  devil's  frying-pan. 
Wha  was't  ne'er  oat  aith  to  word  ? 
Never  lied  for  duke  nor  lord  ? 
Never  sat  at  sinfu'  board  ? 

The  Honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

He  that  cheats  can  ne'er  be  just ; 
He  that  prays  is  ne'er  to  trust ; 
He  that  drinks  to  drauck  his  dust, 

Wha  can  say  that  wrang;  is  done  ? 
Wha  was't  ne'er  to  fraud  indin'd. 
Never  pray'd  sin'  he  can  mind  ?  * 

Ane  wha's  drouth  there's  few  can  dnd. 

The  Honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

I  like  a  man  to  tak'  his  glasa^ 
Toast  a  friend  or  bonny  lass; 
He  that  winna  is  an  ass — 

Ddl  send  him  ane  to  gallop  on ! 
I  like  a  man  that's  frank  an  k^d. 
Meets  me  when  I  have  a  mind. 
Sings  his  sang,  an'  drinks  me  blind. 

Like  the  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

KOftTH. 

Thank  you,  James.  Never  heard  you  in  better  voice.  By  the  way,  Miil- 
Mii,  you  said  there  was  a  poem  in  praise  of  tH^  ri»^»v«>iiAi.  ^  tli^  Te^in^y,^ 
in  yo«r  bag— I  wiab  ft9  hear  it^niow's  your  time. 

MUUJOK. 

In  the  anonymotti  bag,  sir  l^^  yen,  I  recolkct  it— (reaif.) 


1M5.;]  Metm  AmbTMiaM.    No.  XX.  i9t 

LAUOBS  BOBIMAONIAMA. 

HaiL)  Robinsok  !  hj  whose  indnlgnrt  tat 

I  drink  my  port  Bt  hailf^^erowti  «4)0tlle  ; 
Nor,  after  that  is  done,  need  now  to  siare 

Two  more  of  claret,  just  to  cool  my  throttle ; 
Though  Hume  impute  thia  oonsummatioa  rare 

To  nis  harangues  on  figures  and  sums  tottle. 
With  me  his  Tue  conceit  shall  ne'er  preyail 
To  cheat  thee  of  thy  imiise^All  hail !  all  hail ! ! 

Here  I  would  fain  persuade  my  Coclmey  friends. 

In  reading  Uiis  effusion^  to  refrain 
From  spouting  it  aloud ;  such  practice  tends 

To  mar  the  meaumg-— For  I  acurotf  wmild  dc^ 
To  ffio/f*— You  know  117  friend  ^  William  sends 

Girls  to  the  deuce,  wiin  when  eucli  habits  TeigD,-«« 
And>  in  your  mouth,  my  Ode  eonld  icncely  finl 
To  prove  a  lucubrailion  on  HaU  ok. 

A)^  to  be  sure,  was  not  tohe  deqnsed. 
When  duret  costs  five  times  its  weight  in  copper. 

And  economic  policy  advised 
Occasional  employment  of  the  stopper 

Between  each  rouna— But,  now  'tie  unexdsed, 
A  moment's  pause  were  very  far  from  proper. 

And  who,  that  could  drink  daret  by  the  nail. 

Would  ever  deign  to  name  the  name  of  ale  ?  • 

'*  These  are  my  sentiments/'  as  Peter  sa^. 

After  a  speech  upon  the  general  question ; 
That's  my  opinion,  which  whoe'er  gainsays. 

Just  let  him  try  which  best  promotes  digestion  ; 
Or  if,  ma'am,  towards  ale  your  fancy  strays. 

It  is  a  thing  I'm  sorry  I  ve  distrest  you  on, 
Afildrs  of  taste  we  needn't  come  to  scratches  on. 
But  if  yon  wiO  have  ak,  apply  to  Aitchison. 

I  only  beg  leave  strongly  to  object 
To  the  vile  practice,  much  I  fear  too  common 

With  some,  wno  are  so  blind  and  incorrect. 
As  to  take  both.  Which  can  agree  with  no^man ; 

These  soon  begin  the  darefe  to  reject; 
No  wonder !  e'en  the  stomach  of  a  Roman 

Such  horrible  commixtures  would  inflame. 

And  then  the  worst  is,  daret  gets  the  blame. 

Bui  all  this  by  the  bye— I  now  return 

To  the  right  subject  of  my  lucubration ; 
I  had  been  showing  how  we  ought  to  spurn 

At  Hume's  attempts  for  his  mu-calculation. 
The  praises  due  to  Robinson,  to  earn — 

To  whom  alone  this  truly  grateful  nation 
Will  give  die  meed  of  honour  justly  doe. 
And  not  to  Hume  and  his  convicted  crew. 

For  me,  I  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know, 

A  word  about  the  science  of  finance  ; 
But  tibink  it  is  not  difficult  to  show, 

If  tiddng  duties  off  the  wines  of  France 


•  r»  mak,  an  elegant  expression  for  dsmking  beer.     The  tasteful  Bmnet  was 
to  mf^'^'Vm  ny soal> an  anconBon  toe girl«-but,  by  hesifCB, tke  maiuP 


«ae  Nietei  Ambranante*    Ko.XX.  QMay. 

Hu  made  the  price  of  claret  fall  so  low, 

A  truth  which  causes  topers'  eyes  to  glance. 
Lest  hy  the  naeasure  die  Exchequer  loses. 
We  ought  to  drink  Lafitte  in  douhle  booses. 

The  thing  is  plain — I  ask  you  if  it  isn't 

Our  duty,  both  in  policy  and  gratitude. 
Tending  to  cheer  our  palates  at  the  present. 

And  to  preserve  the  nation's  glorious  attitude  ? 
And  would  it  not,  d'ye  think,  l^  very  pleasant 

To  Robinson  to  know  we  do  so  ?  That  it  would  f 
Therefore,  at  once  get  doubly  larger  glasses — 
Or  fill  them  twice  as  often — or  you  re  asses. 

Up,  up,  then,  sparkling  ruby  !  that's  the  thing  ! 

Dear  Robinson !  Indulgent  ChanoeUor ! 
Thy  praises  ever  grateful  will  I  sing— > 

Nor  only  aiiig — for  henceforth  I  will  pour. 
Duly  as  my  Hbition  to  my  King, 

One  tip-top  overflowing  brimmer  more 
To  thee,  my  boy  !  and  thus  promote  the  sale — 
And  please  myself  and  thee— Dear  Robinson  !  All  bul ! ! 

KOHTH. 

Very  flur  verses.    Don't  lose  them,  MuUion. 

OnOHBRTY. 

A  fit  conclusion  to  the  Laird  of  Lamington.-^Tou  are  certainly  a  very  de- 
cent Bacchanalian  Bard,  Shepherd;  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  bad  news  to  tell 
yon,  man — ^You  are  no  longer  at  the  top  of  that  tree — a  new  competitor, 
James,— ft  terrible  fellow,  sir ;  O  Jemmy,  prepare  for  the  worst !— Yes,  it  is, 
it  is  true— you  are  dethroned  i 

TICKLER. 

Are  you  puffing  yourself,  Sir  Morgan  ? 

ODOHBATY. 

Pooh !  pooh  f  we  must  all  knock  under  now,  man.  Hear  it,  O  Hogg  of 
Ettrick,  and  give  ear,  thou  Timothy  of  Southside !  Leigh  Hunt,  King  octbe 
Cockneys,  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  is  become  the  jolliest  of  aU  jolly 
dogs,— the  very  type  of  the  tippling  principle — a  perfect  incarnation  of  "  god 
Bacchus." 

HOGG. 

What !  him  that  used  to  haver  sae  about  tea,  slops,  and  hotter  and  bread  ? 
Him  that  brought  down  Jupiter  frae  the  clouds  to  take  his  fourhoors  at 
Hampstead  out  of  a  crockery  cup,  with  his  "  Hebe,"  and  "  She  be,"  and ''  Tea 
be^"  and  I  kenna  what  mair  awfu'  drivels  ? 

ODOBBRTY  (tolemnlif.) 
*'  The  asme— the  same — 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name." 

NORTH. 

O,  don't  bother  us  with  the  Cockney  to-night.  Leave  him  to  Z«— AH  in 
gpod  time. 

TICKLER. 

Mliere  is  the  General  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  sometime,  but  yell  find  him  taking  up 
India  at  last  in  our  next  Number.  I  believe  he's  at  his  box  in  Surrey  at  pre- 
sent.       • 

TICKLER. 

By  the  way,  Hog^,  talking  of  boxes,  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this 
new  doing  ?  I  perceive  an  advertisement  about  my  dear  Altrive  in  the  news- 
papers.  Why,  do  you  really  mean  to  let  the  Cottage  ?  Impossible ! 

HOGG. 

Fossible-~probable— fact,  Mr  Tickler,  and  what  to  no  P  But  I  had  fbifpst- 
ten,^'tis  a  lang  time  since  ye  were  up  Yarrow.  Ye  see  the  business  is  this^ 
I  hove  that  great  muckle  farm  o'  the  Duke's  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, Montbenger,  and  theicf's  a  very  mod  steading  on  it,  end  I  maunbeliiei3p 

1 


ilka  day  early  and  late  in  the  rimmei^time^  and  it's  jnal  put  a'  1 

ocmTenienoe  of  keeping  house  at  Altrive,  and  tramp,  tramping  there.       , 

what's  the  use  of  having  the  twa  houses  on  my  haonda  ?  I  expect  a  braw  rent 
I  can  tell  you. 

ODOHSRTT. 

Why«  let  me  see,  ireadin^M)  "  Accommodation  for  four  or  five  Sportsmen 
and  tlieir  domestiGS.  **-Thi8  sounds  well. 

HOGG. 

Ay,  there's  the  Mistress's  chaumber,  and  the  bairns'  room,  and  the  tway 
box-beds  i'  the  drawing-room,  snd  the  lasses'  laft,  and  the  crib  in  the  trance^ 
and  the  laft  ower  the  gig.    What  wad  ye  hae.  Sir  Morgan  ? 

ODOHEaTT. 

Me  ?  oh  !  I'm  like  yourself^  Hogg—I  can  sleep  anywhere. 

MULLION. 

And  **  the  nse  of  the  uBRAav,"  Hoeg ! — ^I  see  you  have  put  that  bait  on 
your  hook  too. — ^Pray,  how  many  hooka  have  you  ? 

HOGG. 

I've  ane  o'  the  best  collections  in  the  parish  now,  Mr  Secretary.  I  have,  let 
me  see,  I  have  the  Mountain  Bard,  that's  ane ;  Uie  Forest  Minstrel,  that's 
tway ;  the  Pilgrims,  that's  three  ;  the  Dramas,  that's  tway  volumes,  five  in  a' 
— the  Maudor,  sax;  the  Wake,  seven;  (I  have  tway  copies  o'  her,) — the 
Brownie,  nine ;  the  Perils  o'  Man,  twall ;  the  Perils  o'  Woman,  fifeteen  ;  the 
Evening  Tales,  seventeen ;  the  Confessions  o'  a  Justified  Sinner,  achteen  ; 
Queen  Hynde,  nineteen ;  Hogg  on  Sheep — that's  the  score-— «nd  they's  a'  my 
ain  warks,  forbye  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  the  Spy  amang  them — and  the 
Jubilee— Kiear  me,  I  duma  mind  half  o'  them — and  than,  there's  maist  a'  the 
Shenm'a  beoka,  baith  verse  and  proa^  kent  and  anspeckit— and  there's  Grm/s 
worbs-^I  mean  Jamca  Gfay,*-and  the  ithcr  Gray  too,  I  have  his  Ektnr— *aiid 
Wordaworth's  fiallanta— and  WiUison  Glass  and  Tannahill--and  3iakes« 
peare— maist  feck  o'  him  however— and  Allan  Cunningham — and  the  Bemer* 
aide  Bard — and  Milton'a  Paradise— and  the  Jacobite  Relics— deil'a  i'  me,  I 
hippit  them  clean — and  Ballantyne  on  Siddons— and  George  Thomson's  sangs 
eompleic  and  Byron — a  hsntle  o'  him,  man — and  a  greatlbundle  of  Blue  ami 
Yellow,  and  Quarterlys,  and  Black  woods,  a'  throughitner— -What  wad  ye  hae  ? 
IS  nae  that  a  braw  Leebrsry  f 

MULLIOK. 

I  sit  corrected — and  so,  I  am  sure,  does  Sir  Morgan.  Yon  also,  I  think, 
mention  that  the  situation  is  **  the  very  best  that  can  be  met  with  for  ang- 
Kng."-— Is  not  this  rather  bold  ? 

HOGG. 

Come  out,  and  try  yoursell.  Odd,  man,  ye're  no  the  length  of  a  kail-yard 
fVae  bonny  Yarrow — ^and  Saint  Mary's  Loch's  within  less  tnan  half  a  mue — 
and  there  s  the  Craig-Douglas  Bum,  too,  a  noble  trouter. — What  wad  folk 
luck  for  ? 

NORTH. 

Well,  James,  I  highly  approve  of  your  prudence  in  letting  the  cottage. 
And  Tickler,  my  dear  fellow,  say  now  don't  you  think  we  might  e'en  do  wor^fe 
than  become  the  Shepherd's  tenants  ouiaelves?  What  say  you,  Mullion?-*- 
You,  Sir  Morgan  ?— - 

TICKLXm* 

Off: 

MITLLION* 

'     DittOb 

ODOHSaTY* 

Do  you  board  the  tenanta,  too,  Hegg  ?— And,  by  the  bye,  what's  the  rent  ? 

HOGG. 

.     Ha  I  ha  I  ha !— Rent  frae  you,  mv  braw  lad !— Na,  na,  Captain-^Ye's  be 
welcome  to  Montbenger,  bat  ddl  a  fit  into  Altrive.  (C/oefr  strikes  One.) 

NOaTB. 

I  am  an  older  man  than  Mr  Cockburn— and,  in  short,  'tis  time  to  be  going. 
Itullion,  youll  settle  the  bill^— Good  night. 

{B»euni  NoKTH  and  Tickler.    Mauni  (Men.) 
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a  Foreigner  in  England  and  Scotland, 
^tfa  Anecdotes  of  celebfaCed  PeraoiM 
vkited  by  the  author,  indudiig  most  of 
the  literati  of  both  countries,  in  2  voia. 
.6f0b  is  eiEpeoted  to  appear  apeedily. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Dbble 
Diplomat,  f§f  «n  Aiieiea  Minittire. 


The  Operative  Mechanic  and  Britiah 
Machinist;  exhibiting  the  actual  Con- 
struetioa  and  Pnctical  Usee  of  all  Ma^ 
chinery  and  Implements  at  present  need 
in  the  Manufactories  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  real  processes  adopted  m  pcr- 
fectii^  the  useful  arts  and  national  ma- 
nufactures of  every  description.  By  John 
Nicholson,  Esq.  Civil  Enjgineer, 

Further  Observations  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Latend  or  Serpentine  Cnrva* 
tare  of  the  Spine.  By  John  Shaw,  Snr- 
^eon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  win  aoon 
appear. 

Songs  of  a  Stranger,  are  annoiuiced  by 
Louisa  Stewart  Castdlo. 

In  the  press.  Observations  on  the  Law 
and  Policy  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
By  H.  Bellenden  K^r,  Esq.  F.  B.  &,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

A  Popular  Viawof  the  AiotmdAala^ 
the  l^glisfa  Lawa  of  Ptopcrty,  witli  soma 
suggestions  far  a  Ciode.  By  JameaJlu*. 
phreya^  of  Lineotai'a  Xmi,  £sq^  will  aoan 


a  lUe  of  Italy,  i 
of  Roman  aadNanpoUm  Li^  tern  1789 
to  1809.  By  A,  VtOMSoaz,  anlboc  nf 
Italy  and  the  ItaUmis. 

Mr  NV;hols*s  CoHeetion  of  **  The  Pro- 
gresses, Processions^  and  Public  Enter- 
tainmetatsof  King  James  the  first,*' wiO 
contain  (by  the  kind  oommivaications  of 
numerous  literary  friends)  many  indereat- 
log  particulars,  never  before  published, 
of  the  King's  welcome  reception  in  va- 
rious  Corporation  Towns,  and  of  his  En- 
tertainment in  the  hospitable  mansiDtts  of 
the  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  whom  he  ho- 
noured by  his  visits.  ConHplete  CbpSes 
are  also  re-printed  pf  several  Xcacti  of 
extreme  rarity,  not  to  be  separately  o^ 
talned,  but  at  an  enormous  expense; 
amongst  which  are  all  the  Masquea  «t 
Court  during  the  twenty-two  yean  nf 
that  pacific  Monarch's  reign,  indofing 
those  performed  by  the  Gentiemen  of  dm 
Inns  of  Court,  and  as  many  of  the  **  Lon- 
don Pageants*'  of  the  period  aa  cnn  bn 
met  with.  lUnstrated  by  Historical,  lb- 
pogmplkieal,  Biogaphical,  and  BfliliqBin. 
phical  Notes,  collected  during  the  B^ 
aeandMeof  not  lemthn  hnlfUMMniT. 
This  Work  is  fuuited  nnttboslj  vill^  tkn 
**  Progresses  of  Queen  EUabeth;"  and 
will  form  thmdhandaomo^olinMi^  ho  ba 
published  periodicaUy  in  a^paratn  Bor- 
tipofb  Dp  commence  on  the  1st  of  Jiuifr 
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W!$rks  Preparing' Jar  PMumUw. 


•'  Ofcwrvations  on  soma- Dialects  in  the 
IVest  of  Engkind,  paitl«ularly  SomerMt* 
•hire,  wicli  a  Qiomnf  of  Words  now  iii< 
me  tlwre.     By  James  Jennin^ 

Thomas  Fitzjfenild,  the  Lord  of  Offa* 
ley,  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  a  ro- 
mance of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
-  Going  Too  Fkr,  a  Tale  for  all  ages. 

*  Shortly  will  he  published,  To-Day  in 
Ireland ;  a  Series  of  Tales,  consisting  of 
the  Carders,  ConneoMia,  and  Old  and 
New  Light. 

In  the  press,  the  Magistrate ;  or,  See* 
sionsand  Police  Review,  Critical,  Ho- 
morons,  and  Instructive,  will  be  publislK  • 
ed  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  continued 
monthly. 

Hints  to  some  Churchwardens  on  the 
Repair  of  Parish  Churches.  1  vol.  8rO| 
with  twelve  Plates. 

«  Ancient  Paintings  and  Mosaic  disco- 
vered at  PompefL  By  John  Ck>ldicutt, 
architect,  in  four  parts,  imperial  octavo. 
Froof  Impressions  in  quarto. 

On  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece, 
the  Public^  the  Mystical,  and  the  Philo- 
sophieal.     By  W.  Mitford,  Esq* 

•  A  Gentleman  of  diatiaguished  talent, 
long  resident  in  Italy,  Is  about  to  publish 
the  resuH  of  his  observations  among  the 
higher  orders  there,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  English  in  Italy."  The  Work  is  to 
extend  to  3  volumes,  and  to  be  ready  in 
April. 

A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  that 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  volume, 
tiie  Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,  with  four  Coloured  Copperplates, 
and  sixty  singular  Hieroglyphical  Illus- 
trations, designed  by  the  erudite  Mem* 
bers  of  the  MercurM,  from  manuscripts 
purchased  at  an  enormous  expence,  and 
■•ngtaved  by  eminent  artists,  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  in  the  ensuing  month. 
'  A  new  Work  of  consideimble  interesti 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Taylor  of  Ongar,  with 
a  Plate  on  steel,  from  Corbould's  design, 
foolscap  8row 

<  I  n  two  elegant  post  8vo  vols.,  Novem- 
ber  Nights,  a  Series  of  Tales,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Innkeeper's  Album,  Warre* 
Ilia,  &c.  &c. 

The  worthy  and  talented  author  of 
Tales  from  Switzerland,  has  in  the  press 
a  Tale  of  considerable  pathos,  called  the 
•Sliephetdess  of  the  Mountatus,  intersper- 
sed with  poetry.  The  pencil  of  Mr  Coc- 
liould  is  secured  to  embellish  the  volume. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
iished,  in  1  voUSvo,  the  Book  of  Noncon- 
formity, in  which  tlie  Chnrchea  of  Dissent 
«r€  vindicated  from  the  Calumnious  Mis- 
representations of  Uieir  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Traducers,- 
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V  Messrs  Boosey  mid  Sons  will  vary 
shortly  have  ready  for  sale,  Retsd)*s 
Ordinal  Designs  to  the  Fight  of  the  Dra- 
gon, by  Schiller,  with  the  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Poem,  on  fine  paper. 

Barelay*s  Apologj  for  the  Quaker^  « 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Marginal  Re- 
ferencea,  &c.  Svo. 

'  Belsham's  (Miss  £.)  Introductory 
Catechism  to  Murray's  Grammar,  ]8mob 

Common  Place  Book  of  Epigrams, 
Simo. 

Common  Place  Book  of  Anecdotes^ 
2imo. 

Garry's  Treatise  on  Perspective  for  tiie 
use  of  Schools,  with  1 6  Engravings,  1 2mo 

Jones*  Continuation  to  Homeand  SmoU 
let's  England.    3  vols.  Svo. 

Martin's  Carpenter's,  Joiner's,  and  Ca- 
binet-Maker's Practical  Guide.  30  En- 
gravings, royal  Svo. 

Pinciplesof  Mo«k!m  Horsemanship  for 
Gentlemen,  with  31  Engravings^  royal 
Sva 

Priestley's  Lectures  on  History,  a  New 
Edition,  including  all  the  additions  in  the 
Philadelphia  Editions^  also  numerous 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  J.  'T.  Rutt^ 
Esq. 

Sale's  Translation  of  Alkoran  of  Maho- 
met, with  several  Hundred  Readings  from 
Savary ;  Notes  and  a  New  Index,  Edited 
by  Davenport.     2  vols.  Svo. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Nares,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  is  preparing  for  publication,  Mo- 
moirs  of  the  Life  and  Administratron  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Cecil,  Lord  Bur. 
Jeigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
extracts'frora  his  private  and  official  cor- 
respondence and  other  papers  not  pre« 
viously  investigated.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that,  to  this  great  statesman, 
almost  every  question  of  government  was 
referred  during  the  long  and  hrtlliant 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  he,  in  conse- 
quence, virtiuilly  directed  most  of  the 
leading  measures  of  that  important  period, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  his  his- 
tory, when  fully  developed,  (a  task  which 
has  never  before  been  attempted,)  by  the 
aid  of  bis  exceedingly  numerous  and  valu- 
able manuscripts,  will  be  found  ooeo  f  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion that  could  be  selected,  especially 
when  historically  considered.  Thd  work 
is  intended  to  form  2  vols,  in  Quarto^  and 
to  ha  accompanied  by  a  portrait  and  other 
engravings  by  the  first  artists. 

A  new  Octavo  Edition  of  **  postling's 
Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canter- 
bury ;"  embellished  with  pUites,  and  edit* 
ed  by  the  Rev.  John  Metcalfe,  S|.A« 
4M 
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Plrind^M  of  llodeni  Uorsemalliip 
for  Liidiefl.    90  Engnviogs,  royal  dvo. 

Mr  PhillipSv  tttthor  of  «*  Fonuurittm  Bri- 
Uonicum,"  'and  othet  works,  boa  just 
committed  to  the  Vttu  his  new  volume 
OB  .which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged, 
entitled  **  floral  Bmblema,**  contain- 
ing, together  with  a  GompleCa  account 
of  the  most  beautiful  picturesque  devices 
employed  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
b/  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  poets^ 
a  grammar  of  the  language,  whereby*  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner,  ideaa  may  be 
communicated,  or  events  recorded,  under 
aemblances  the  most  fanciful  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  or 
of  decoration*  The  poetical  passages,  in 
which  a  specific  character  is  given  to  Che 
■  different  ilowers,  are  selected  from  the 
best  writers  of  all. ages,  and  the  plates, 
which  present  a  variety  of  entirely  new 
and  delicate  aasociati^us,  have  been  de» 
signed  and  executed  by  the  author. 

The  Works  of  James  Arminius,  D.D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Leyden.  Tlranalated  from  the 
Latin  by  James  Nichols,  author  of "  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism  Compared,  in 
their  Principles  and  Tendency.**  Vol.  1. 
.  Shortly  will  be  published,  the  sixth 
quarto  volume  of  Dr  Luigard*s  History 
of  England,  which  will  contain  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  I. 

A  catalogue  RaiMtmni  of  a  most  splen- 
did collection  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Minia* 
tures,  compriMog  upvrards  of  five  huadred 
articles,  is  now  preparing  for  publication. 
Tiie  intended  production  we  are  given 
to  understand,  will  comprise  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Aneodotie  matter  relating 
to  the  several  Characters  who  ctfnstituto 
this  grand  assortment,  consistinur  of  cele* 
brated  Individuals  of  every  European 
Country.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the 
possessor  to  exhibit  the  whole  to  the  pub- 
lic* which  will  necessarily  prove  a  very 
rich  treat  to  the  amateurs  in  the  ap- 
proaching Spring. 

The  lovers  of  the  arU  will  soon  be 
gratified  by  the  appearance  of  a  Thuiahi* 
tk>n  of  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Works 


of  Ri^iIimU  f tfon  the  Brsiwh  of  Mr  Qpn. 
tetmaredeQaiBegrvaoeompaiiedbyooftotti 
additions  im  the  farm  of  Nott%  and  pc»« 
ceded  by  a  History  of  the  Progftaa  of 
Fating  in  Italy,  fipm  the  timo  of  Cisiia- 
bue  until  the  era  of  the  divine  RaphaeL 

A  volume  will  shortly  appear  eoaeeim 
ing  the  Astronomy  of  the  Eflrptiaiis  par- 
ticularly referring  to  theeelebmted  circa- 
lar  2odiai^  discovered  at  Denderab  and 
which  was  subse4|ttensly  eoBveyed  to 
Pteit. 

In  (be  press,  and  to  be  publisbed  in 
one  vol.  8vo,  Sermoni^  ExpositioBs^  and 
Addresses  at  the  Holy  Commnntoii.  1^ 
the  late  Bev.  Alex.  Waugfa,  A.]tf.  Bfinis* 
ter  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Bfiles  Laas^ 
London*  A  short  Memoir  of  the  Author 
will  be  prefixed. 

Dr  P.  M.  Latham  has  in  the  prassb  an 
Account  of  Che  disease  lately  prevalent  at 
the  General  Plsnitentiary.    8ro. 

In  the  presi^  an  Kxewiso  Book»  lo  ae* 
company  Zumpts*  iiatia  Grammnr*  bf 
the  Bev.  John  Kenrkk. 

In  the  pres%  the  2d  EditioiweonsMef* 
ably  enlariged.  A  Treatise  on  Caneer* 
exhibiting,  a  sueoessAil  method  of  treat- 
ing that  disease  is  the  occult  stage,  and 
also  the  most  efikient  method  yet  known 
of  treating  it  in  the  open  stage.  ByWiU 
Uam  Farr,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUegn 
of  Suigeons,  London,  &c.  && 

Professor  Zumpt  of  Berlin,  author  of 
the  Latiu  Grammar,  is  about  to  pobUah  a 
new  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius  in  8  vols, 
8vo.  The  first  volume  will  contain  the 
text^  for  which  the  Ptofsssor  has  used 
thirteen  MS&  not  hitherto  ooUeetedt 
the  second,  the  Commeatsry,  In  which  the 
Latinity  of  Curtius  will  be  vindieatod,  and 
the  meaning  very  fully  iilustratedL 

DeafncM  and  Diseases  of  the  Ears.— 
A  New  and  Monthly  Work  ealled  tho 
"  Aurist,'*  edited  by  Mr  Wrigbt»  SmieoB 
Aurist  to  her  late  Majesty  Quean  CiMSf 
lotte,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  imose- 
diately  published.  Thissubjecttaoseldsin 
treated  on,  will  be  peculiarly  interacting 
to  the  public* 


EDINBURGH. 


Tlie  widow  of  the  kte  Mr  John  Bell 
is  about  to  publish  bis  Observations  on 
Italy,  made  principally  during  his  suy 
at  Florence,  illustrated  wirik  Engravings 
from  his  own  Drawings. 

Memoirs  of  William  Vcitch,  Minbter 
of  Dumfries,  and  George  Bryssoa,  Mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  written  by  them- 
selves;  with  other  NarMCives  illustra- 


tive af  the  Hisloiy  of  Seotbnd,  Am  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolotion.  Toirtikli 
are  added  an  Appandin  and  Nataa.  In 
one  volume  8vo» 

Outlines  of  Geography.  By  the  San. 
William  Andrew.  18s. 

A  New  EdiUon  af  Brown's  LogaritfaflM 
Is  in  the  press,  ta  be  carcfeily  tmsad 
and  corrected  thron^out. 
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W9fk$  Frqmfingjhr  PuhUeaihn* 


Hr  linn,  tuifeon,  MMhor  of  the  8jrs- 
tcm  of  die  Aiiato«itc«l  Platet,  btt  aiu 
noauMd  for  poMiettioii  aa  ftceount  of  bit 
MMcesiAil  opMtioBi  for  the  renovel  of 
ealerfad  Ovaria  fton  the  Female  Abdo# 
men.  In  one  of  these  easex,  the  abdo- 
■ihMl  catity  fnm  the  alomiiii  to  the  os 
pabia  was  laid  open,  ani  an  Ovarium  ex» 
tmeted,  wbieh  measures  eleven  inches 
hmgf  if  seven  and  a  half  broad,  and 
we%he  upwards  of  Ave  pounds.  The 
Woric  b  to  be  in  demy  folio,  and  to  be 
aeeompanied  with  Ibur  Plates,  eoloured 
aftsr  aatore.  The  flnt  showing  the  bU 
toation  and  appearanee  of  the  Visoera  and 
•niaiged  Ovarium,  during  the  operation. 
Second,  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the 
vroond  when  healed.  Third,  front  view 
ofthe  Ovarium,  the  natural  size.  Fourth, 
lateral  view  of  the  Ovarium,  the  natural 


Preparing  for  puUieation,  a  New  £di* 
lion  of  Lord  Stafa^s  Institutions  of  the 
liuw  of  Scotland,  with  copious  Additions 
and  ninstrations.  By  Oeoige  Brodie, 
Es^'  Advocate.  The  first  pert  of  this 
worii  vHU  be  published  in  November 
■est,  and  the  following  part  in  the  course 
ofthe  Summer  Sesaion  1880. 

Hr  Bster  Buchaa,  of  Peterhead^  is  pre- 
patrhig  for  pubHeation,  Gleanings  of  Seot- 
tlab»  English,  and  Irish  Scares  Old  BaU 
Ms,  ehiely  Tragical  and  Historical; 
r  of  tiiem  connected  with  the  locally 


Mr 

tieaof  Aberdeeoehife,  and  to  be  found  in 
ao  other  Collection.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  A  good  many  of  the  Ballads 
have  been  taken  down  by  the  Editor 
from  the  mouths  of  very  old  Women. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  6aU*s  work  ou 
Phrenology ;  to  be  published  in  Parts, 
price  4s.  each.  The  first  part  will  be 
ready  in  July. 

The  Common-place  Book  of  Anec- 
dotes. 

Mr  Fhiser  has  announced  a  Work,  in 
three  volnmeiw  laige  Svo^'to  be  pulrtiidied 
by  subscription,  price  to  subscribers,  two 
Guineas,  entitled  Killimi;  or  Portraits* 
Pictures,  and  Lyrics,  witii  BelKS,  Me* 
Dioirs,  and  Tracts,  illustrative  of  national 
Principle  and  Character,  Civil  and  Rural 
Economy,  Antiquities,  Language^  An* 
cient  Poetry  and  Music  of  the  High* 
lands  and  Isles  of  Scotland. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
the  year  l&H,  tigarfy  rtatfy. 

Mr  Chambers,  Author  of  **  TraditioM 
of  Edinburgh,"  &c„  is  engsged  in  ma- 
king e  collection  ofthe  Popular  Rhymes 
of  Scotland,  which  he  designs  to  illus- 
trate with  Historical  and  Traditionary 
Notices. 

A  Third  Edition  of  «<  I^ditfons  of 
Edinburgh,"  No.  I. ;  and  a  Second  Edi- 
tion of  No.  II.,  together  with  No.  IV. 
of  the  same  work,  are  preparing. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AOUCVLTVlSf 

Testimonies  in  Favour  of  Salt  as  a 
Manure,  and  m  Condiment  for  Horses, 
Cowib  and  Sheep.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Da- 
ore.  8vo.  Ss. 

ABCHITEiCTUaE. 

I^rt  Vfll.  of  Chambera'  Civil  Archi- 
tecture.  Price  5s. 

FMl  X.  of  Pugin*s  Public  Buildings 
of  London.  This  number  completes  the 
first  volume  of  the  work,  which  may 
Mwbehiriinbds.    Price  L.8,  18s.  6d. 

Bnigns  for  Sepufcbral  MonuBseats, 
Tombs,  Mniid  T^letSb  te.  By  George 
MaApfaant  Thirty*sixtaigequaffto  Ptotes, 
Price  L.1,  Is. 

Chaittbeie'  (Sir  WlUiam)  Civil  Archi- 
tecture. By  Joseph  Gwiit,  arshltect. 
.  It  vols*  imperial  8vo,  with  66  beautiful 
-  Bngmvinga,  L.4^  4e. 

MBLIOOftAFHY. 

■an  &  Oo.^  Oatafogue  of  Old 
PItft  IlL  for  1824.8& 


BoDsey  and  Sons'  French  Catalogue, 
1825;  also  their  German  Catalogue, 
ISS5;  containing  a  variety  of  editions  of 
tlie  best  authors, — Plays,  Old  German 
Poetry,  &c 

*^*  The  public  are  respectfully  in- 
formed,  the  prices  of  most  of  the  books 
in  these  cautogues  are  from  15  to  85 
per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  of  their 
hMt  catnloguet. 

BIOGBAPHY. 

file  Ufc  of  Bernard  GUpm.  By  W. 
Gilpin,  A.  M.,  with  an  Introductory  £s- 
eay,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Irving.  12mo.  Ss.. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P  Kemble, 
Eaq*  By  J.  Boaden^  Esq.  8  vols.  8vo, 
L.1  8s. 

life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  George 
Cavendish.  With  Notes  and  Illn^ra- 
tions.  By  J.  W.  Singer,  Eaq.  2  v<rffc 
SfO,  L.],  lOs. 

Life  of  Frederick  Sdiiller;  with  an 
Examination  of  his  Works.     lOs.  6d. 


odd 
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Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  Chaplain  in 
the  Royal  Navy  in  1075-0.    8vo. 

Memoin  of  tho- Countess  de  Genlia, 
2  vols.  8va    1 8:1. 

Memoirs  of  Cocmt  Segur.     English, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Practical  Chemical  Mineralogy,  in* 
tended  as  a  Companion  to  the*'  Portable 
Mineralogical  Cabinet."  By  Frederick 
Joyce,  Operative  Cliemist.  9s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Ho- 
raklry,  in  two  Pares,  compiled  from  the 
most  approved  Authorities.  By  Hugh 
Clark.   12s. 

Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  of  Popular  Mo- 
dern Geography,  being  a  Description  of 
the  various  Kingdoms  of  chu  World.  The 
whole  illustrated  with  an  Atlas  of  thirty- 
six  Maps.  To  be  completed  in  twenty- 
flve  Parts,  published  monthly  or  oftener, 
forming  one  haudjiome  octavo  volume* 
By  Alexander  Jamiesou. 

FINE  AUTS. 

Fart  VI.  of  Views  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  By  Captain  Bat- 
ty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  F.  R.  S. 
Imperutl  8vo,  price  12s. ;  royal  4to,  proofs 
8s. ;  royal  4to,  proofs  on  India  paper, 
L.1,  lis.  6d. ;  proofs  and  etchings,  L«.2, 
2s. 

Views  In  Wales,  from  Drawings  by 
Captain  Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
F.  R.  S.  These  Views  are  printed  uni- 
formly with  the  **  European  Scenery." 
Imperial  8vo,  price  L.2, 28.  boards ;  royal 
4to,  proofis,  L.4v  48. ;  India  proofs,  LA 
6s. ;  India  proofs  and  etchings,  L.8f  Bs. 

A  Lithographic  Drawing  of  the  Rail- 
Road  from  Hetton  Colliery  to  the  River 
Wear.  A  description  of  the  Rail-Road 
is  given  with  the  Drawing.     6s. 

A  lithographic  Sketch  of  the  North 
Bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  showing  the 
proposed  Quay  and  some  other  Improve- 
ments, suggested  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trench.  To  which  are  annexed,  a  Sur- 
vey of  that  part  of  the  River,  and  a  Pro- 
spectus of  the  proposed  Plan.  10  plates. 
L.2,  lOs. 

A  Print  of  Lord  Byron,  beautifully 
executed  in  Lithography,  from  a  Sketch 
made  from  the  Life  at  Missolonghi,  six 
weeks  before  his  Lordship's  death. 

Etchings.  By  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.  Folio, 
L.2,  2s. 

Part  VI.  of  Hakewill'a  Picturesque 
Tour  of  Jamaica;  containing  Holland 
Estate,  thei  Property  of  G.  W.  Taylor, 
Esq.  M.  P. ;  Witney  Estate,  the  Pro- 
perty of  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward.— 
Iron  Bridge,  Spanish  Town,  \viU  lie  pub- 
lished  on  the  1st  of  May^ 


A  Pbrtmic  of  Willimn  Cobbctt,  •  Esq. 
This  whole-length  Portrait  is  engraved,  by 
Permisnon,  from  ^  ]arg%  and  beautiful 
Chalk  Drawing  in  the  poaaeaakNi  of  Mi 
Cobbett.    2s.  and  Sa.  ad. 

HISTORY. 

An  Historical  Outline  of  the  .Gieek 
Revolution,  5e.  6d. 

Journals  of  the  sieges  of  the  Madiis 
Army  in  the  years  1817^  1818^  and  1819, 
by  Edward  Lake,  Lieutenant  of  the  Uo>* 
nounible  East  India  Company's  Madras 
Engineers. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Eo^ond,  with 
a  Continuation  to  the  Accession  of 
George  IV.  By  W.  Jones.  6  vols.  Svo^ 
48s. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register  for  1800. 
8vo,  L.L 

History  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia, 
undertaken  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  By 
General  Count  Segur.  2  vcris*  ■  8vo, 
L.1,  IDs. 

LAW. 

A  I.«tter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
the  Necessity  and  Practicability  of  Fon»- 
ing  a  Code  of  the  Laws  of  England.  By 
Croflon  Uniacke,  Esq.  of  LineoiB's-Inn, 
Barristcr-at-law.     3a.  . 

A  Collection  of  AeU  and  Recnrds  of 
Parliament,  with  Reports  of  GaKs  ar- 
gued and  determined  in  the  Coorts  of 
Law  and  Equity,  respecting  Tithes.  By 
Sir  Henry  GwillHn,  Knight,  late  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Madras.  The  second  edition. 
By  Charles  Ellis,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq. 
Barrister-at-law.  £3,  13s.  6d. 

The  Present  Laws  relating  to  Saviagt 
Banks  in  England,  omitting  the  Repeal- 
ed Clauses  in  the  Statutes ;  with  IBxph^ 
natory  Notes.  Forms,  &c.  and  a  oo|Moua 
Index.     By  a  Barrister.     12nKS  Sk 

MEDICIME  AND  SUEGSEY. 

A  Compendious  System  of  Uldwifery, 
chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the  inquiiies 
of  those  who  may  be  panning  this  braneh 
of  study ;  illustrated  by  oecosioaal  cones. 
By  W.  P.  Dewees,  M.D.     Sva 

Kennedy's  Inst  ructions  to  Mothers 
and  Nurses  in  the  Management  of  Chil- 
dren.    ISmo,  78. 

Manual  of  Pharmacy.  By  WUlion 
Thomas  Braude,  Esq.     8vo,  lis. 

MUCEtLANIOOB» 

Colonel  Berkeley  and  his  Friends ;  a 
Sketch  of  Lifie.     3  Vols.  18s. 

No.  I.  A  Triie  History  of  the  itates- 
tant  **  Refbrmatkin,"  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  reply  to  William  Cobbett, 
by  a  Protestant.  To  be  continued  mam^ 
ly.     3d. 

A  Deseripdon  of  the  Ftultn  or  Dfkes 
of  the  Mineral  Basin  of  Sooth  Wnloa.  9j 
George  Overton,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer. 
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Tke  Real  Gri«vaiiet  of  the  Irbh  Pc». 
•ttitiy*  By  A  ClergyiDMi  who  Ims  been 
fof  years  a  reaidant  luciunbaiit  in  the 
South  of  IralamL    ai.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  4>f  the  Catholic  As- 
aoaiation  in  Dublin,  from  May  13»  1883^ 
taPab.  U,  188&  8a.  6d. 

The  Wine  question  oonsidered,  &c.  &e.^ 
in  reference  to  Portugal.     By  a  Fortu- 


Att  Inquiry  into  the  Stiidiea  and  Dia- 
eipline  adopted  in  the  Two  English  Uni- 
versities as  prepamtory  to  Holy  Orders 
in  the  £stabli«hed  Churclu  By  a  Gra- 
duate. 2s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Mode  of 
Lending  Money  on  Pledge,  aud  of  that 
IMPOposed  by  the  Equitable  Loan  Bank 
Company,  hy  a  Retiied  Jhiwnbroker. 
ls.6d. 

Catholic  Miracles. — ^To  which  is  add- 
ed, a  Beply  to  Cobbett's  Defence  of  Ca- 
thotieism,  and  Libel  on  the  Reformaiionw 
Ss.  6s. 

A  Detection  of  the  Love  Letters  late- 
ly attributed,  in  Hugh  CampbeU's  Work, 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Soott,  wherein  his 
plagiarisais  ara  proved,  and  hia  Aetiona 
fljMd. 

A  Sketch  of  the  pecuniary  Traasae- 
(ions  of  Falsaer  and  Ca  of  Hydrabad. 
fis.6d. 

Htft  L  of  the  Connoisseur's  Reperto- 
rium ;  or,  a  Univernl  Historical  Record 
of  Artists,  and  of  theur  works.  By  Tho^ 
mas  Dodd.  7s. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  Instructions  to 
Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Household,  and  the  Re- 
gulation of  their  Conduct  in  the  various 
rehitwns  and  duliea  of  married  life.  By 
Mrs  William  Pkrkes.  ISs. 

The  Annual  Army  List  for  1825^  with 
an  Index. 

Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Rail- 
Way,  or  Land  Steam-Conveyance ;  to 
aupersede  the  necessity  of  horses  in  all 
piri»Uo  vebieles.  By  Thomas  Gray.  With 
maps  and  plates. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland  ;  ad- 
flresaed  by  J.  K.  I*  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land. 88. 

Remarks  on  the  Scotch  Judicature 
Bill*  with  some  account  of  the  Practice 
of  the  Court  of  Sesftion.  By  T.  C.  Gel- 
dart,  Esq.'  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
JLaw.  2s. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G.  &c.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Shipowners'  Society,  on  the 
liutld  and  Admeasurement  for  Tonnage 
of  Merchant  Sliips. 

Considerations  on  the  G^meLaws.  By 
JS4frud  Lord  Suffield. 


Principles  of  Political  EcoiHNDy  and 
Population,  indudiiig  an  ExamlnaOon  of 
Mr  Malthus's  Essays  on  those  sulijeclSL 
By  John  M'lnison. 

Tlieatre  of  the  Greeks ;  containing,  in 
a  compendious  form,  a  great  Body  of  In* 
formation  relative  to  the  Rise,  Progress,  - 
and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama'; 
with  an  Aeoount  of  Dramatic  Writers, 
from  Thespis  to  Menauder :  To  which  is 
added,  a  Chronology  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  Critical  Remarks  by  PDrson, 
Elmsiey,  and  others.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Titles  of  FVuilt  and  Feelmg.  By  the 
Author  of  Zeal  and  Experience.  3  vols. 
18mo,  L.1,  1. 

Tremaine ;  or,  the  Man  of  Refinemeoe. 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.I,  Us.  6d. 

Fitzalieyne  of  Berkeley;  a  Romance 
of  the  present  timea ;  full  of  facts,  fancies, 
and  recollections,  trials,  and  tales,  and 
strange  conceits.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle,  Author  of  the  English  Spy,  &c. 
&c.  2  vols.  138. 

Apology  for  the  Travellers*  Club ;  or. 
Anecdotes  of  Monkeys.  5s.  8d. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  a  Series  of 
Essays,  comic  tales,  and  fugitive  vaga- 
ries, now  first  collected.  By  one  of  the 
Authors  of  the  «  Rejected  Addresses.** 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  7s. 

A  Day  in  Stowe  Gardens ;  a  collection 
of  Tales  on  the  plan  of  the  Decameron. 
8s. 

Lionel  Lincoln;  or,  the  Leaguer  of 
Boston.  By  the  Author  of  **  The  Pilot," 
•*  Spy,"  &c.  &c  3  vols.  LI,  Is. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  10s.  6d. 

The  Highlanders,  a  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  *'  The  Hermit  in  Loudon,*' 
"  Hermit  Abroad,"  &e.  3  vole.  L.1,  Is. 

Julhina  Oakely,  a  -I^le.  By  Mrs  Sher- 
wood, Author  of  *'  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,"  &c  8s.  6d. 

The  Italian  Novelists:  with  Notes. 
By  Thomas  Roseoe,  Esq.  4  vols.  8vo, 
L.8,8s. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  Denvent  Con- 
way.     Small  8vo,  8s. 

Odd  Moments,  or  Time  Beguiled. 
12mo.     68. 

Abduction  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Ma- 
jor Samey.    3  vols.     8vo,  L 1,  Is. 

FOETRY. 

The  Moor;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos. 
By  Lord  Porchester. 

The  Bar ;  with  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Judges,  Barristers,  &c.  &c.  A  Poem, 
with  Notes.  5s.  6d. 

The  Poet's  Pilgrimage ;  an  Allegorical 
Poem ;  in  Four  Cantos.  By  J*  Payne 
CoUisr.  4to,  8s. 
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Fown  on  Variont  aMlOMMt  obi«flj 
XliMtrM*  with  a  life  of  the  Author, 
^  Wm.  Thew.  ^ 

Cid^Rh ;  or,  the  BlackBdaco,  a  T^ 
ge4y*  Bj  Iiin  JamietoD.  Dedicated,  by 
pcrndiMion,  to  Lady  Samb  Bx»lMnton« 

The  Poetical  FragneBts  of  Bichard 


Jjavihetb  apd  tho  Vatlevi^  «r,  Aaao- 
dotea  of  the  Church  of  aaoie,  the  1U. 
fbnned  Chuichea,  and  dinringqiihed  fleeta 
and  Seetariea  of  the  Cbriiliaii  Bcligioft 
in  all  Aget;  eoUeeted  in  the  PlibUe  li- 
biviei  of  Italy*  Frmnoc^  wid  £«glaad. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Unif  era Itgr  of  Oir 


Baxter,  Author  of  8eint*a  Everlastiiig  Hiird.    3  vola.  L.1,  la. 


Beat.  IBauH  with  finely  engraved  Por- 
trait. U.  Qd. 

poetical  Scrap  Book.    8too,  U, 

Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain  i  with 
Critical  Notices.     By  W.  Haslitt.    Ida. 

Odes  and  Addretaes  to  Great  People. 
Pbolacap  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Una!  Appeal  to  the  Literary  Public, 
relative  to  Pope,  in  reply  to  Mr  Boseoo. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.    8vo,  7k 

Vision  of  Hades,  and  other  Poems. 
Foolscap  8vo,  6s. 

TOFOOaATKY. 

The  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  accurate  De- 
pcriptioBs  of  the  Counties,  Districts,  Pla«> 
rishes.  Cities,  Boroughs,  Villages,  Bcc,  in 
JBngland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Irehmd, 
derived  frpm  official  and  other  authentic 
nodern  sources.  By  Benj.  Pitts  Capper, 
£sq.  of  the  SecreUry  of  State's  Ofllce^ 
Revised  to  Michaelmas  1824^  and  iilus- 
tiated  with  fifty  Maps  of  the  Counties, 
Sec.  in  a  very  large  volume,  8vob  price 
Ms-  ineztim  boarda. 

Report  on  the  Soil  and  Mineral  Pr«^ 
ductions  of  Chili,  being  an  extract  iirom 
the  Woik  of  the  Abb6  Don  J.  Ignatius 
Molina,  originally  published  in  Italian. 
ls.6d. 

TPSOLOOY. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ 
By  the  Rev.  James  Bennett  of  Rother- 
ham.    3  vols.  Ul,  16s. 

Sdentia  Biblica ;  containing  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Tongue,  with 
the  authorised  English  Version,  and  a 
eopions  and  original  Collection  of  Paral- 
lel BMsagce,  printed  in  words  at  length. 
The  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  several  clauses  of  each 
Verse;  with  the  nrious  Readings  and 
the»Chronology.  3  vols.  8vo^  L.3,  bds.; 
krge  paper,  L.5,  bds. 


The  Man  of  Sin  in  a  Decline,  aeeord^ 
ing  to  tUe  Prophecy  of  St  PauL  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Nicholson,  A.M.  Cuiateof  Great 
Psxton. 

A  Sermon,  on  the  Death  of  Joeeph 
Cotton,  Esq.  preached  in  tho  Parish 
Church  of  Lsyton,  on  Sunday,  the  6th 
February,  18S5w 

Part  IIL  of  Sennon^  and  Plans  of 
Sermons,  on  many  of  (he  oMst  inportani 
Texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson.    Svci;  6a>  bdt. 

TQYAGSS  AMD  TRA.TBU. 

fltuart'a  Antiquitiee  of  Athena;  a 
new  edition,  with  considerable  additiopfc 
Part  L  6s.  To  be  completed  w  fMfj 
Phrts. 

Notes  on  Mexico^  Mconpanied  hj  m 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Revolutioii,  and 
Translation  of  Official  Report  on  the  pi»- 
sent  State  of  that  Country.  By  J.  R.  FoiB> 
eetL   8vo,  19s^ 

Analysis  of  the  Modem  London  Ball 
Room.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Part  L  of  A  Picturesque  T^at  of  the 
Rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  India; 
oontataing  l^y-finished  and  cohMpnid 
Engravings  of  the  most  ismarbshln  Oh- 
jects  and  magnificeat  Seeoeiy  oa  those 
Rivers,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the 
Spot;  with  lUustiatiooe  Historical  and 
Deaeriptive.  By  LieoUCok>nel  Foneet 
Each  Fut  will  contain  Awr  Viewa ;  he- 
sides  which,  several  Vignettes  and  a  Map 
will  be  given.  To  be  cooipleted  hi  six 
Parts. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tkavcls  in 
Colombw,  during  the  Yeaia  1823  and 
1884  By  CaptamCbarlee  Stuart  Coch- 
rane of  the  Royal  Navy.  8  voL  Snib 
L.  1,10s. 

Totham's  Ornaments.  FarULandlL 
folio^  4«.  each.  To  bt  opoftpletgd  in 
twenty.one  Parts. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Isle  of  Palms:  The  City  of  the 
Plague :  and  Other  POems.  By  John 
Wilson,  A  New  SdUion.  8  vols,  post 
Svo,  L.1,  Is. 

Babington,  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Double- 
day,  author  of  •*  The  Italian  Wife,**  See. 
Svo,  4a.  6d. 

An  Bsssy  on  the  State  of  the  Soul  af- 
ter Death.    Sd.  stitched. 


A  Report  of  the  TVfad  oP  Mr  Thooaas 
Mensies,  before  the  High  Court  of  Jneti- 
ciary,  for  an  Assault  upon  Mr  WiOiaea 
Auld  of  Leith,  taken  hi  ^hoft-hand  by 
James  W.  Dickson,  Esq.  Advocate,  and 
John  Dow,  W.  &  and  carefiiUy  reeised.  Si. 

The  Principles  of  Chronology ;  or,  die 
Art  of  Measuring  Time.  Adapted  fior 
private  study,  or  whool  exereiseai    6L 
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Mtmoridf  or  tlM  PHWe  Lift  Md  Chft. 
neter  of  the  RigfatHon.  Jamet  OtwM 
ot  ENittsiilder.  Contained  in  n  Corre- 
•pondeoce  with  lome  of  the  moit  dtttin. 
gniihed  Men  of  the  bat  Gentury;     16s. 

Ohjeotione  to  the  Pvopoeed  Bill  **  Fur ' 
better  regolaftinf  the  Forme  of  Proeetft 
in  the  Conru  of  Law,'*  and  to  the  Pfe- 
aent  l^ratem  of  adminiitering  Justice  in 
Scotland ;  and  Suggestions  fSr  re-model* 
ling  the  BUI,  or  framing  another,  f»r  the 
purpoae  of  improTing  the  Forms,  lessen- 
ing the  Expense  and  Defaiys  of  Pro- 
eedure,  and  preventing  Appeals  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Objections  to  the  Soots  New  Judicature 
Bill,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Biaga- 
sine.    Svfh  &• 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance,  of  Po- 
Utieal  Economy ;  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Ck>urse  of  Lectures  on  the  Mnciples 
and  IX>ctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R. 
Bf*Cttnoch,  Esq.  Second  JEdiium,  cor- 
rected and  enlai|^    Svo,  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Illustrations  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley;  bong  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of 
Real  Characters,  Scenes,  and  Incidents. 
au|^K)eed  to  be  described  in  his  Works. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  Stamd  Edkioih 
ISmOf  JSk 

A  Series  of  Analytical  Lessons,  Exhi- 
biting the  Principal  Difficulties  of  the 
F^oeh  Language;  explained  after  the 
manner  of  the  best  French  Orammariane, 
with  Instructions  to  guide  the  Pupil  in 
Truishfcing  from  Eugliah  into  French. 
NOl  L     Is.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron,  firom  Au- 
thentie  Sources ;  with  R[emarks  illustra- 
tive  of  his  Connection  with  the  Principal 
Literary  Characters  of  the  present  day. 
Foolscap  8vO|  with  a  Portrait,  6s. ;  and 
18mo,  3s. 

A  Synoptioai  Table  of  the  Blineral  and 
Vegetable  Poisons:  together  with  the 
Symptoms  which  they  produce^  the  Treat- 
ment required,  and  the  Re-agents  that 
recognise  them.  Translated  from  the 
F^nch  of  Eosehe  De  Saile,  considerably 
suigmented ;  and  to  which  are  added  the 
Morbid  Appearances  observed  on  Dissec- 
tion. Finely  printed  on  two  sheets  of 
large  drawing-paper.     48.  6d. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  or, 
the  LoOards,  with  a  beautiful  Portrait  of 
WieldiffB  the  Reformer.  One  vol.  ISmo^ 
3s.  fid. 

Biogmphia  Presbyteriana,  No.  L  (to 
be  eontinned,)  containing  some  Remark- 
able Pasaoges  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Mr  Alexander  Fsden,  Ute  Minister  of  the 
Goepel  at  New  Glenluce,  in  Galloway, 
Arc,  post  Svo.  ds. 


Nine  Lettete  oq  the  Extent  of  the 
Death  of  Christ;  in  reply  to  William 
Cnnnlngfaam,  Esq.  of  Lainshaw,  author 
of  the  Apostacy  of  the  Church  of  RomCi 
&C.  &c.,  intended  as  a  Refutation  of  dan- 
gerous Arminian  doctrines  taught  by  him 
m  the  Sabbath  School,  Stewarton,  Ayr- 
shire. By  the  Rev.  James  Methven, 
Minister  of  the  United  Secession  Cbureh^ 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire.  I2mo.  2s. 

FiragmenU  of  Wisdom  ;  a  Odiinee  of 
Select  Anecdotes,  Religious^  Moral,  and 
Entertainhig,  many  of  them  not  to  be 
found  in  any  former  publication.  With  a 
beautiful  and  striking  likeness  of  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.M  Minister  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  Bhu;kfriar%  liondon. 
ISmo.  4s.  6d. 

Ralph  Gemmel,  an  Authentic  Narr». 
tive.  By  the  Author  of  **  Helen  of  the 
Glen.  With  a  fine  Engraving.  ISmow 
2s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Ao- 
thority,  Nature,  and  Uses  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism. By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  i2mo^ 
3b.  and  Svo,  5s. 

The  Perseeuted  Fkmily,  a  Nanative 
of  the  Sufferings  endured  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IL  By  the  Author  of  **  Helen 
of  the  Glen.*'  With  a  fine  Engraviflf. 
ISmok  Ss. 

My  Father's  Firfr*side,  or  some  parti- 
culara  of  my  early  years.  ISmqi  wfth  a 
fine  Engraving.  Is.  6d. 

The  New  Caliope,  Ko.  IV.  a  SeleOtion 
of  British,  and  occasionally  Foreign  Ms^ 
lodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  with  Vignettes  to  each  song ;  the 
Music  and  Vignettes  engraved  on  copper, 
by  John  Beugo.  78. 

The  Cabinet;  or»  the  Selected  Bean- 
ties  of  Literature.  By  John  Aitken.  Se- 
cond Series.    Part  VL  Is.  6d. 

Addendum  to  Volume  Sixth,  Pkrt  IT. 
of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsidia 
Britannica.  4to.  (Ontfti.) 

Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  MP.  Together  with 
Mr  Brougham's  Address  to  the  Stndenta 
at  his  Installation  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
8vo.  la. 

Letter  to  the  Proprietore  and  Maaa- 
gera  of  Canals  and  NaWgabie  Riven^  on  a 
New  Mode  of  drawing  Vessels  by  a  Lo- 
comotive Engine  Boat.  By  Hiomaa 
Grahame,  Esq.    Svo.     Ss. 

llie  West  India  Cokmiee :  the  OUura- 
nies  and  Misrepresentations  circulated 
against  them  by  various  Writers.  By 
James  M'Queen.    8vo.    fit. 
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MONTHLY  BEGIStER 


CifaJ* 


Wheal. 
Itt,..  37«*  Od. 
2d,  ...36s.  Od. 
^  ...34s.  Od. 


EDINBUROH_i4^ri/  18. 


Barley. 
lBt9,..36s.  Od.' 
2d,  ...32s.  Od. 
3dy  ...30s.  Od. 


Oats. 

Iity.M...9SlB.  od. 

2d, 208.  Od. 

Sd, 18s.  Od. 


Beef  (174  OS*  ?"  ^^•>  ^'  ^'  ^^  ^    ^ 

Mutton    •    .    .    .    Os.  7d.  toOs.    8d. 

Veal Oh.  Sd.  toOs.  lOd. 

Pork Os.  5d.  toOs.    7d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .    6s.  Od.  to  6s.    6d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    6s.  6d.  to  78.    Od. 


Avcragf  £1,  15f.  6d,  4.18i)is. 
TVcMiay,  AprU  12. 


Pease  ft 

lflt,Mrf..«21a. 

Sd, 19a. 

8d,  .....178. 


Quartern  Loaf  •  .  Os.  04d. 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)  .  Os.  lOd. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  Od. 
Salt  ditto,  per  atone  SOs.  Od. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  •  .  Is.  4d. 
£gg8>  per  doxen      .    Os.    8d. 


Od. 


to  OH.  10. 
to  Oa.  Od. 
to  la.  id. 
to  22s.  Od. 
to  Is.  6d. 
to   Os.  Od. 


HADl^lSQTON— April  8. 


Wheat. 
I'rt,  .•••36s.  ffd. 
2d,  ....348.6a. 
3d,  ....32s.  Od. 


Barley. 
Ist,  ...  388.  Od. 
2d,  ...  33s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  20a.  Od. 


Oats. 
Ist,  ...  218.  Od. 
2d,  ...  178.  Od. 
3d,   ...  148.  Od. 


Average  £1,  14f.  bd. 


Pease. 

Ist,   ..  1 8s.  6d. 

2d,  ...  169.  Od. 

3d,  ...  148.  Od. 

10-12ths. 


Beans. 

Ist, 188.  6d. 

«d,  \fk.  Od. 

3d,  14a.  Od. 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  and  Waiee^from  the  Returns  received  in  the  IVetk 

ended  id  April 
Wheat,  69a.  Id.— Buley,  SSf.  lld.-Oatft«  S4f.  84.— Rye.  39s.  7d.— Scant,  87i.  Id.— Pcaae^  »>.  M. 


London^  Com  Exchange^  April  4w 

«.      J.  «.     «. 

S6to  40 

Redfiiew 

~  Mto  60Sm8UBettM,&ew40  to  46 

68  to  71  Ditto.  oU  .  .  60  to  58 
5Sto  d8TldtdiUo,&ew  50  to  86 
60  to  68  Ditto,  old  . 
72to  76F«edoflt8  .  . 
54  to  37  Fine  ditto  .  . 
S8  to  8t  Pobmd  ditto  . 
84  to  86  Flue  ditto  .  . 
I  ditto   88  to  43  Potato  ditto 

5f  to  60  Fine  ditto  .    . 

58  to  34  Flour,  per  seek  60  to  68 
35  to  57  Ditto,  seconds  56  to  60 
—  to  — 

Seedsy  Jc. 

«.     «.  tf. 

4to  5 


Wheet. led, old  —to —  White peeee  . 

Red. new    <^  .  —to  -  Ditto,  boilors  .   4f  to  47 

FIne'ditto 

SuDflrflne  ditto 

wiSte,  . 

Fine  ditto  .    .  60  to  68^Ditto.  old    .       44  to  47 

Supttflaeditto  72  to  76  Feed oete    .    .   19tof8 

Rye  /  .    .    .  54to  37Flneditto   .    .  Si  to  S4 

Bvley,       .    .  88  to  8t  Pohmd  ditto   .    80  to  «8 

Fine  ditto  .    .  84  to  86  Fine  ditto  .    .    83  to  86 

Superfine  ditto  58  to  43  Potato  ditto        S3  to  85 

"       '— S5toS8 

S9to  50 
Hog 


•  pertai 
WhiU 


«.     9.d, 

36to44  0 

Mw8.' White, .   9  to  11  0JL.lmciBd,GXUsh.3O  to  40  0 

^— Ditto,  fine    45to5S0 

)RyeOra«,  S8to450 
NRlbenss,  ..58to09  0 
D|Clover,  red  e«-L70  to  86  0 


-^  Brown,  new  11  to  13 
Senfoln,  perqr.60  to  70 
T«ml|«.tah.  lOtolS 
—  HcdftgreenlOtoie 


—  Yellowr        9  toll  Oi— White..  .  56  to  74  0 
Caraway,  ewt  36  to  45  0  Conaadtr  .  .    8  to  10  0 
ruMM  »-r«r.70  to  86  O^TxefoU.  ...  SO  to n  0 
Seed,  per  hMt,  £89  to  £3a 


IAverp$oly  April  3. 


Amer.p.  1961b. 
Sweet,U.S.  94  0  to  tS  0 
DcinhoodSO  0  to  vS  O 
SoQibond  tOOtottO 

perS40lh. 
51  Oto  54  0 

.  500to  538 
Iririi  ...  96  0  to  50  0 
Br«n,pi941b.0  9  to  OU 


Rye,  per  qr.35  0  to  38 
Halt  per  b.  9  "  ' 
— MiddUnfS 


Do.dut.flr.. 


b.  9   5to  9 
Oto  9 


Iridi  .  . 


49  0to46 
40  0to4J 


Pee8e.grey  36  0  to  40 
—White  .  54  Oto  56 
Flour,  English, 
p.S401b.flne  48  Oto  59 
Irish.  9da     46  0  to  51 


a.  A 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 

Eng.  9    4  to  10   8 

OM..  .      —    to  — 

Scotch  .  .  9    4to  10  9|S 

Irish  ...  9    0  to  9    3 

Bonded    .4    6to  7    4 
Berley,  per  «0  Dml 

.  .   5    Ito  6 

5    5to  5 

iTlih  .  .      5    0  to  5 
Foreign    •    -.  to     — 
Date,  per  45  lb. 

Baf .  ...  3    5  to  5    OJBelfiKt,* 

Irish   ...  5    0  to  5  4|  Newry  ..  97  0  to  98  0 

Sooteh  .  .  3    5  to  5    9  Wetadbvd   95  0  to  96  0 

ForJn bond- Oto  —  0 Cotk,iil&9d39  0tol04  0 


Buttery  Beef,  ^c. 
Butter,p.cwt.^A 
-  ■- '        1041>toIII5  8 


5ddry  9C0to  —0 
BeaLfwUerce. 

—  Mess        99  0  to  95  0 

—  p.  barrel  55  0  to  56  0 
Pork,  p.bi. 

—  Men  .  84  0  to  —  0 
0-MiddL  .  80  9to— 0 

BannHj.  p.  ewt. 

ShoctBUils.59  0  toeoo 
6^ideB  .   .     54  0  to58  9 

lHanie,dry,89  0to60  0 
0,GnBa  .  .  50  0  to5<  0 
0:Lard,rd.p.c.53  0  to  55  0 


Weekly  Price  ofStocksyfrom  Ut  to  22d  March,  1829. 
Ist  8th.  15th. 


Bank  atock,^ 


3  per  cent,  rednoed,*. 


8  per  cent,  consolsv 
St.pte  cent,  consols,. 
JSew  4  per  ceat  cona 
India  stock, « 


Exchequer  bills,*. 
Exchequer  bills,  s 
Consola  for  ace. « 


Long  Annukifs, 

French  5  per  cf nts. 


1064 
2854 
97  96  p. 
66  68  p. 
68  56  p. 
944  94 
93  5.16 


93i  4  i 


22d. 


934  I 


ia»50 


MmUhly  lUfcmUr. 


«S3 


Metsokolocical  Table,  extracted  from  the  Regitter  kept  ai  EiMurgh^  In  the 
Obtervatory^  CaUon-JiUL 

N.B.— The  ObMnratSoof  ar«  nuuto  twiae  trflry  day.  at  nine  o*elock,  foroioon,  and  four  o'clock,  altar- 
BOOQ.— The  Moond  OlMer^^atlon  In  the  afteniooa,  la  the  flxtt  eolumD,  is  takm  l»y  tlw  Rigiiter 
Tliennoinetcr. 


February. 


*{ 

M 
•{ 
M 
•{ 
M 

.    »{ 

IS  { 

13 


.679  MAS 

.90S  M.^l 
,&!«!)  A*  JJ 

.5U.M.57 
♦i?9  A.  Je 

.76?  A. 5.^ 

,3(ri  M.S9  > 

,730,M.iO\ 
,111«A,17J 

.ft91  A.45f 
M.40  '50.135  H.l^> 
A.  45  . 160  A.  46/ 
IL»|  .L6iM.47l 
A.  46  .130  A.  ^6/ 
M.it  te»,d97,M.l4l 
A.Wi^,9^jA.'|6i 


M.56 
A.  41 

A.  ^6 
M.*S 
A.  31 
M.t1 

A.fJ 

A.5ij 

M.a5 

A*3S 

M.?6 

A.JlI 

M.^ 

A.  39 

M.3»A 

A,  41 

M.39I 

A,  4  J 

M^i 

A. 43 


Win* 


NW. 
\W. 

w. 

sw. 


Raih  mam. 

Sleet  hoe] 

Kren  f^ott^ 
■hrt.  fflow. 
HkHn  frettf 

■UDthljl«P 

duJL 

Ff»h,  but 
dull. 
Froih*  with 

Mofi}.  froct, 

IJulh  but 

FAJr,  with 

!lUTUhLl)£, 

t^Air.  mUdr 
but  dulL 
Fair,  biitia^ 
thcT  ditlL 


Fell*  1^1 
IG 

«{ 
«{ 

fl 

14 


M.59 
AMI 
M*,T5 
A.  ill 
M,29 
A.4S 

A.  4* 

M.30 
A,  10 
U.35 
A.  40 


.5f4 

.J7J 
.*7« 
.33ii 

.773 

.90a 
,S1S 
.773 
.9^ 


M-53        .it) 


A.  45 
M.» 
A.iO 
M.37| 
A.  37 

X.  37 

A,J4 

,\.3S* 

A.3g' 


.868 
.990 


W^ 


A.  41 } 
U.441 

A  il} 
W.4J  V 

A,44f 

A.  451 

A.ifJ 
M.41\ 
A,  15  I 

\-  \S  i 
M.i.i 
A.H  J 
M.lf^ 
A. 13  J 

A.  10  \ 
M.4I 


M.4n 

A-39| 
ml 

32} 
M,ilV 
A*3»; 


J€4  U.£» 
.«?!  A.  37 
.?6H  M.ai  ^ 
.*e3  A.32? 
.141 
^9ft 


sw. 

Cblp. 

'.'ble. 

CWc, 
CWe. 


Average  of  lain,   .618. 


rair,  wilh 

day  lUD^b. 
DuU.  ttltli 
ihwn*  »lB< 
Frdfttn  owrn. 
fair,  tmubfu 

nitld. 

aitern..  Gdld. 
Fnrtl  mprti. 
day  luiuh. 
Fmr.  miJd, 
l>ut  dulL 

Ditto. 

Rain,  fom. 
/ab  art«Tn. 
Fiir^  but  duU 

sn,  and  i)c«t. 
Forefi.  mln* 
aftenu  /Mr- 
Artem.  WQW 


JlfarG^ 


'I 

"{ 
»{ 


Tb«rH  [Bman.    Th«.'    HTliid* 


«7J  ^R*999 


.8g» 

.b8« 
*97C 


A.  39 

A.  35 
M.27 
A.  51 
U.fs 
A.M 
M*S7i 
A.3f 

A.  33 
11.30 
A.  39 
MJO 
A.  40 
M.4^ 
A,  49 

A.  IS 

A.  43 
M.35i 
A.  13 

A,  4! 

M.fS 
A.  33 

A.3JJ 

A.  34 


M.401 
A.  40/ 

A.  37/ 
M.56I 
A*  56/ 

A,  3S  J 


IM.38> 
.9i?5  A,  3S  / 

.319 

.641 

.iriB 

.561 
.77c 
.771 
.Ml 
,840 
.753 
.fi90 
,30; 
.t*B7 

.fi09 
.S36 
,SJ6 
.910 


M.39> 
A.  10  / 

A.  39) 
M.10> 
A.  55/ 
M.491 
A.  57; 
M.^t\ 
A,5&/ 
M.171 
A,  17/ 
3«.i7\ 
A.  17/ 
M.4ti  I 
A.  4t  / 
M.iU 
A,  39/ 
M.36\ 
A.a/ 
HM\ 
A,5T/ 


CUk. 

s\ 

Cbk. 

CbJe. 

Cblf. 

s. 

sw. 

CWe. 
SW. 
SW. 

sw 

SW. 

s. 


Forep.  ileetj 
an^TP.  f«lT. 
Snow  &  iliet 
mMt  of  dny, 
ShWTfcincw, 
a4jd  haiJ. 
Morp.  frwL, 
d*y  fair. 

JPittD.      . 
^n.  pn  faillsj  I 
dull  &  cold.  I 
?jp.  on  hillflj 
dulf,  mUd, 
aod  fair. 
Mtitn.  fiQ^t^ 
day  cold. 
Dull,  but 
niMd. 

Mptp.  rain, 
day  fair. 
Mom.iimib. 
day  dvlL 
FalTj  with 
tumhinr. 
Rain  iBoro- 
fair  day. 
Fnoti  irith 
ihcwnu  balL 
Mom.  froat» 
ijiy  coW. 
Mora,  ffost, 
day  dull. 


ix.l7{ 

"I 

H 

3.{ 


Tbcx. 


A.S7J 

M.3I 

M.57 
A. 55 
M.4i 
.A.STii 
M'3fi 
A.B?i 
M.3«i 
.A.  32 
M.43 
.A.  33 
\|.39 
k.th 
M^7 
A.J^ 
M.IO 
A.  29 
M.IO 
A.  53 
It  .45 
A.  34 
M.14 

A.  3a 

M.46 
A. 36 
M.15 
A. 130 
M.40 


S6« 

30,1  Of' 

.3K0 
.3S:i 
.f90 
.1% 


.U90 
.99<J 
.76^ 
,60-: 
.Ihl 
.768 
.8f6i 
.791 
.73: 
.78(1 
.760 
.716  A 

.780 


■932  M 


Tiwr.    Wind. 


t9.999  11.36  > 
1.37/ 

A,  39  / 
M.13\ 
A. It)/ 

M.in 

A.  ih  f 
WI.12\ 
A.  15/ 
M.H  1 
.A.  13/ 

A.isf 
M  41  \ 
A.  40/ 

A.  41 1 
M.41 

A  '^ 
^M\ 
A.Ja/ 
M,.';o\ 
.51; 

«.30^ 
A.A1 


.*7/ 
A.  46/ 


Cblc. 

W. 

W* 

E. 

EL 

Clbe. 

Cble. 

W. 

W* 

w. 

Cblt. 
Cbl** 


N4pm.  &«l, 
day  luoih. 
Morn,  froat. 
day&h.nio«. 
Cold  and 
dull. 

Mora.ftim, 
day  tumJTL. 
Dlttd  with 

Heavy  toe 
most  of  day. 
Morn.roggy» 
aftBT,  Bunah. 
Mom.  froat, 
day  nuub. 
Mons-fom, 
day  suniE 
Mom.  ffOitp 
day  aiiDib. 

Ditkh 

DiWo, 
Ditto. 

Bltto^ 
Uitte* 


Vol.  XVII. 


ATHSfaofialB, 


.47» 


4N 


63* 


Mimikfy  Megider* 


LMay, 


Alphabetical  List  of  Evqlish  Bakxeuptcics,  announced  between  the  ai«t 
January  and  2l8t  February,  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Anderson,  J.  Edwaxd-itrect,  Portman-iquaTe,  tc»> 
dnler. 

AraoU,  E.  Upper  York-itreet,BTya&itoDe  iquaie, 
baker. 

Asheroft,  J.  Liverpool,  ironmaoger. 

Ashton,  J.  Jun.  Feimey  Bentley,  Derby,  diecse- 
factor. 

Aniull,  W.  HaUfox,  wine-merchant. 

Bales,  W.  Newmarket,  imikeepcr. 

Barton,  J.  Tarlton,  Lancafter,  maltster. 

Bath.  J.  Devonpoit,  grocer. 

Bealey,  F.  Bcdwardine,  Woreester,  glove-manu- 
ncturer. 

Benelli,  J.  B.  Reg«nt>8treet,  dealer. 

Bennett,  G.  Seymowr-pUice,  bittdier. 

Bertram,  M.  PhUppt-Iaoe,  loap-maker. 

Birrins,  B.  Weymouth-mewt,  St  Marylebone,  li- 
very-stable keeper. 

Boswood.  J.  SUverritreet,  F8lQ0«HK|iiare,  victual- 
ler. 

Bowdeu,  T.  Museum-ftreet,  stationer. 

Blood,  E.  E.  L.aD4  T.  Hunter,  Akiersgate-stMet, 
fUmithlnff-ironmonger. 

Blunt,  T.  TWicket^iam,  grocer. 

Brimmer,  O.  Straiid*laBe,  stationer. 

Broadhead,  W.  Asqton-under-Line,  and  G.  Broad- 
head,  Manchester,  stone-nMsona. 

Brookes,  &  Bow-e«Bamon,  Mile-end,  Mack  ash- 
manufacturer. 

Butt.  S.  Motoomhe^  Dorset,  eheese  dealer. 

Ganbum,  W.  A.  Bayawater,  brewer. 

CandNn,  W.  Bunlem,  Staflbrd,  shoemaker. 

Galon.  R.  Prerton,  milliaer. 

Chambers,  C«  Soutbampfon-row,  Russell-equare, 


Griffiths,  J.  HoUywell, 
6rimwood,J.  Huxton,  carpenter. 
Grooock,  S.  Gray'a-iun-Iane-road,  oil  and 


Charters,  W.  and  P.  Merthyr  Tidvttl,  GlamoiKaD, 

tea-dcaleis. 
Clark,  W.  Qixabeth-plaee,  Kenniogton-cross,  and 

O.    Winter,  AmQld*«treet,    Newingtqo,  mer- 


Clarke,  O.  B.  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  brewer. 

CoUena,  B.  D.  Bristol,  hatter. 

Cooper,  E.  S.  Liverpool,  commcm  brewer.   ' 

Cooper,  J.  Ashton-under-Line,  Lancaster,  shop- 
keeper. 

Crooke,  J.  Burnley,  Lancaster,  iron-founder. 

Croston,  T.  sen.  and  Jun.  Liverpool,  ship-chan- 
dlers. 

Dare,  U.  Jun.  Watcrk>o-road,  butcher. 

Davy,  W.  Webber-street,  carpenter. 

Dawson,  T.  and  J.  Almonbury,  York,  dothierb 

Dean,  J.  Brampton,  timber-merrhant. 

Dickson,  O.  M.  Liverpool,  earthenware-dcaler. 

prant,  J.  Kingston-upon-HulI,  perfumer. 

Diaper,  T.  White-street,  Southwark,  dealer. 

Dyson,  J.  Huddersfield,  ck>thier. 

Eady,  S.  P.  Dean-straet,  Soho,  dealer. 

Edwards,  J.  Rathbone-place,  merchant. 

Ekins,  J.  Oxford-street,  cheesemonger. 

Evans,  H.  and  W.  Oxford-street,  busemen. 

Farley,  T.  Hereford  place,  Commerdal-ioad,  ha- 
berdasher. 

Fawcett,  J.  and  P.  Whiter  MUe^tem^  bottle- 
merciiant. 

Ftetcher,  J.  Pilkington,  nooer. 

Ford,  J.  jun.  MortUcr,  foten-draper. 

Forsaith,  S.  6.  Hackney,  haberdasher. 

Forsyth,  C.  Carlisle,  draper. 

Foulkes,  J.  Cheitenham,  haberdasher. 

Froich,  T.  Cheltenham,  groeer. 

Fuller,  J.  and  J.,  and  J.  Fletcher,  aaddUfe.Lan- 
caster,  grocers. 

GalleianI,  and  P.  PaBgeraid,  FenchuNh-slMet, 
mcndianta, 

Gaidtaer,  J.  Paddiagtao,  leavenger. 

Oanide^  Gisbum.  Vork,  eatUe-dcaler^ 

9F^>  W.  QDhw,  Lancaster,  eotton-epinber. 

Otover,  T.  Wardour-street.  briAlayerT 

0^n«,  O.  KnlgliO^ridM.  stable-keeper. 

Ooodafl,  W.  and  J.^iiehinail,  Tttbiringtoo,  cot. 


aoolirin,w!,Sttaial,  booMeller. 
^aham,  6.  Sundedand,  master-i 
^5«wood,  J.  BfarstaU,  York,  Joiner. 
**w«<»y.  S.  and  J.  — "       ~" 


HaU,  R.  Jun.  Poulton  in  the  Fylde, 
limftor-merchant. 

Harding,  T.  and  Son,  and  R.  Harding,  Biisfeol, 
bruslirmakers. 

Harmer,  J.  Great  Suney-etreet,  stove-nKsulae- 
turer. 

Hart,  J.  Gloucester,  woollen-draper. 

Harvey,  W.  Highoale,  victualler. 

Hawes,  R.  B.  Rowlcy-«treet.  Walworth,  eaipentcr. 

Hay,  W.  Rosemary-lane,  victualler. 

Henderson,  J.  Shap,  Westmorland,  eom-dcalcr- 

Herbert,  B.  Cheltenham,  silk-meroer. 

HIppen,  W.  Dewsbury,  WDoHen-mamiAetuza. 

Hirst,  J.  Huddersfield,  rtoth-meidiant. 

Howe,  R.  Haymarket,  job-master. 

Howell,  J.  Cheltenham,  plumber  and  glaaier. 

Hughes,  T.  SpeldhuntHrtreet,  draper. 

HnmdaU,  J.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 

Jacluoo,  J.  Dover,  tailor. 

Jay,  R.  Kilbum,  oaipenter. 

Jones,  E.  Newington-eauseway,  linen  diaper. 

Keeoe,  S.  sen.  Long  Ditton,  coal-metcbaat. 

King,  T.  Oxford,  grocer. 

Kin^Mm,  J,  Croyden,  linen-draper. 

Knl^t,  J.  P.  Fuuiam,  hop-mercbanl. 

Lasoux,  T.  T.  De,  Canterbury,  eidcr-flseaohanL 

Lea,  W.  Chadottcsetreet,  Fitsroy-eqaare.  brdfeer. 

Leigh,  J.  Blue  Anchor-read,  BeraKmdaey,  engi- 
neer. 

Levoi,  W.  Chdtenham^  pktnr^deakr. 

Levy,  J.  Sottthsimpton,  grocer. 

Levy,  J.  Hemminc>row,  g)aa»-deater. 

Lo^,  J.  Baker-street,  North,  chemiat. 

Lonff,  W.  Uttle  St  Andrew*»«tree^  ~ 
oUaad  ccriour-men^iant. 

Mallough,  E.  J.  Belvidere-plaee^  Walworth, 


Manhall,    T.  Whitelioo-couit,  Corahill,    ner^ 

chant. 
Meyrick,  J.  Blackman-street,  grocer. 
Moore,  J.  U.  City-road,  blind-maker. 
Morgan,  J.  T.  Arlington-place,  St  John's  slmt> 

road.  Jeweller. 
Moselcy,  R.  Guulston-equaie,  Whiteehape^ghm 

Nathan,  M.  George-rtreet.  Addphi,  bilMiroker. 

Newbank,  J.  Eartstreet,  Marylebone,  stsgrmm 
ter. 

Nickets,  J.  Himtev-stieet,  Brunswick-aqaarc,  up- 
holsterer. 

Osborne,  T.  Stroud,  Gloucester,  litien-drapcr. 

O'Sbaughnasy,  H  J>.  and  G.  Sherboin,  Pdl-MaD. 
bootmakers. 

Ousey,  H.  Ashton-under-line,  cabinetmaker. 

Owens,  T.  Toxteth-paik,  near  Uverpooi,  earter. 

Paris,  A.  A.  Long-acre,  printer. 

^assey,  S.  High-street,  Newingtoo-bults,  book- 
seller. 

PattLmo,  W.  Liimpool,  merchant 

Perry,  J.  Graveseno,  eonfeetiooer. 

Hlkingtoo,  R.  Bkekbum,  Lancaster,  nefchaaC 

Pocock,  J.  W.  Southampton-etreety  Strand,  up- 
holsterer. 

Porter,  R.  Hackney-road,  baker. 

Presoodd,  O.  Southover,  miller. 

Redshawe,  T.  Fleet^treet,  boohsrtiar. 

Rees,  D.  Liverpool,  mrrchaat. 

ReevcL  J.  Eaton,  tailor. 

RIva.  G.  and  N.  S^ 

Roberts,  P.  P.  H. 

Robinson,  J.  H.  and  H.  S.  i 
hay-saleman. 

Rolley,T.ShiaeM,i 

Howe.  W.  Plymouth, 

Rowland.  H.W.lVit 

Rutsel,  D.  Loag-aarei 

Saundc^,  J.  HoUvMUtreet^ 
drier. 

Savage,  W.  Fetter-]aae>  vietaaOer. 

Seager,  J.  R.  Stepney,  phimber  and  ghaier. 


1895.3  M<mihiy 

Shttttitimth.  C.  BirmteslMm,  cabttetpinakcr. 
SimpKn,  J.  lan.  and  Jim.  UTeraooj;  diimsMitt. 
gteMT.  N,  P.  LiT«rp6oi,  l«b«3aStr.      r*^ 
South,  O.  SouUuunpCoMtraew  Camberwdl.  gro- 

fimith,  W^  W.  Hotbom-Un.  •Uk-meraer. 

Smith,  G.  WatUof-ttrMttAefor. 

SngAjJTj^.  SuiMtiMt,  BlahopigatMlnet,  ha- 

Smyth,  H.  PieeadUIy,  hodtr. 

Sjwto,  T.  «h!  J.  Bailey.  ChandM^tnet,  diaptn. 

Stailbcd.  S.  MaachMtcr,  brewer.  ^^ 

Stanley,  R.  Old  Kentmad.  Unen-dtsper. 

Stead.  J.  Wakefield,  architect 

Stooeham,  T.  Little  Chelica,  brewer. 

Slorer.  J.  Ilount-atieet,  GnMTenor-«iuare,  under- 


Register, 

IVrlor.  T.  Aahtoamnder-Une,  dnpir. 
ThonhUI.  W.   Yoiki|ilKe,    vSSvM, 
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Stracfaan.  R.  Chaaptide,  warehouseman. 
Stranaek,  J.  Park-place,  MU»«mI,  maste^^lari. 

Sweetapple.  J.  P.  Chisenbury.  Wilu.  horw-deal- 

er« 
Taylor,  C.  SalUmiy,  inn^hoMer. 


Tooth,  C  Hartinfi, 

Turner,  a  ChauMry-lane,  atationer. 
Tomer.  R.  Manehaiter,  Joiner. 

Tudor,  D.  Newport,  1 

Vigor,  W.  MaMjtone, 

Walker,  .T.  Jnn.  LaabctlMralk,  _. 
Whitley,  J.  T.  Edmonton,  grocer. 
Whittanbury,  E.  W.  Leads,        ' 


Monmoolfa,  •hip4milder. 


Wiikinaon,  B.  Letooter,  draper. 

WUHama,  W.  B.  Upper  BnxA-etrret,  Gnwvowr' 

oouafc,  taikw. 
WiUAck,  R.  Lancaster,  wine^merehant. 
WindlcCt,  J.  Norwich,  groeer. 
Winnte,  T.  W.  Bath,  dealer. 
Wo^,  J.  Giaat  RussoUtrseC  Btoonsbury,  sUw- 

Wren,  T.  London-wall,  silkmatt. 

Wright,  J.  Charlotte^tzeel,  St  Pmeras,  eheaie 

monger. 


Alesunder,  Thomas,  and  Company,  manufiutu- 

reis  in  Glasgow. 
Bleket,  Alexander,  funior,  butdicr,  trader,  and 

derier  in  cattle  in  Newton>upon-Ayr. 
Blftir,  James,  merchant  and  watchmaker  in  Kil- 


Ai.PHABETiCAL  LisT  of  SCOTCH  Bawkruptcics,  announced  between  the  Ist  Fe- 
bruarymnd  the  31ftt  of  March  1825,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Gillies,  Colin,  merchant  in  Brechin,  Forfanhlre ; 
a  final  dividend  19th  ApriL 

Gordon,  Patrick,  the  late,  sometime  stationer  In 
Glasgow;  a  final  dividend  yfith  ApriL 

Graham,  Alexander;  and  Company,  roerdtants  In 
Glasgow,  and  carryinf  on  busincBS  in  Concep- 
tion Bay,  Newfoundland,  nndcr  the  firm  of 
Graham,  M'NIeol,  and  Company;  a  dividend 
after  6th  ApriL 

Hamilton,  Hugh,  merchant  in  Greenock  i  a  divi- 
dend after  fSd  Maich. 

tUmilton,  John  and  William,  wrights  and  buiki- 
CIS,  Lanark  ;  a  final  dividend  6lh  May. 

Law,  David,  innkeeper,  eoach-coatnctor,  farmer, 
and  cattle-dealer  at  Kinross-Green ;  a  first  and 
final  dividend  Sd  May. 


winning. 
D.John, 


Brown, 
tey. 


cow-feeder  and  cattle^ealer  in  Pais- 


Campbdl,  James,  soapboiler  at  Queenaferry. 
Dobeqn,  William,  ana  Co.  merchants  and  diysalt- 


merdiant  and  tinsman  in  Bal- 


ers In  Gli 
Dow.Al 

Iran. 
Farqaharson.  Samuel,  ironmonger,  lately  carrying 

on  budncf  s  at  Cupar  in  Fife. 
Ii^lis  and  Robb,  merchants  in  Glasgow,  and  Robb 

and  In^is,  merchants  in  Demeran. 
Jankfais,  William,  csal-master  and  sptrtt^dealer  in 

GiaMOw. 
Kyle.  James,  hardwar»-merdiant  In  Invemeo. 
lfi*Gulivray,  Robert,  upholsterer  in  Inverness. 
Ifi'Intosh,  James,  innkeeper  at  Bioomielaw,  Ghu- 

gow. 
Menaias,  Thomas,  mexchant*  druggist,  and  sur- 
geon m  Glasgow. 
Osbom,  George,  leather-merchant  and  boot  and 

shoemaker  In  Glasgow. 
Sanders,  Gilbert,  wholesale  hardware-mecchant. 


, ^  ^ proprietor  at 

Lugfeon  Bridge  Inn,  in  the  county  of  Ayr. 
The  Glasgow  New  Tan  Work  Company. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Cameron.  DugaM,  and  Co.  merehantiand  groecis 

In  Greenbck  x  a  second  dividend  SSth  AprlL 
Cousin,  James,  silk  and  cotton-yam  merenant  In 

Paisivy )  a  dividend  25th  April. 


Macalpine,  James,  ceneral  merchant  and  trader 
atCorpach.  near  Fort- William;  a  second  divi- 
dend after  SSth  March. 

M'Rae,  Daniel,  merchant  In  Nairn ;  a  first  divi- 
.  dend  alter  16th  March. 

Millar,  James  and  William,  dlstUlers  at  Craigend, 
and  Spirit  dealers  in  GlaMnw ;  canving  on  bu- 
siness under  the  finn  of  James  Millar ;  a  flbrst 
and  final  dividend  17th  May. 

Morrison.  Maiwell,  William,torinter  and  publish- 
er in  EdlnbuTgh ;  a  dividend  after  Gth  ApriL 

Neilson,  Andrew  and  Michael,  wholesale  taa^ 
dealers  in  Glasgow ;  a  dividend  leth  ApriL 

Philips,  Lawrence,  mannfiu!turer  and  merchant  in 
Glasgow ;  a  dividend  after  S9th  March. 

Saunders,  James,  printer  and  writer  In  Dundee; 
a  dividend  in  ApriL 

White,  Messrs  and  Company,  brewera  m  Perth ; 
a  dividend  on  14th  March. 

Wilson,  Anthonv,  merchant  and  ship-owner  hi 
Aberdeen ;  a  &rther  dividend  on  tSth  Maieh. 

Youi^  David,  wright in  CaHon  of  Glasgow;  a 


irouiubDa 
divlSand 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


February' 

SDi.Gds.   Lieut.  CaMwril,  by  purch.  vice  Lata-     13 
ward,  ret.  tO  Jan.  MIS. 

Cor.  Stewart,  Lieut  do.     14 

C.  B.  Pitman,  Cor.  do. 

4  T.  W.  LJoyd,  (Rid.  Mast.)  Cor.  with-     15 

out  pay.  97  do. 

1  Dr.  As.  Surg.  Barry,  from  75  F.  As.  Surg.       1  F. 

vice  Tedlie,  98  F.  VO  do. 

i;  Cor.  Lord  Brudenell,  Lieut,  by  pur. 

vice  Murphy,  ret.  13  dp. 

^  Corporal  MUIcr,  ftom  R.  Hone  Gas.      2 

( Riding  M  ast )  Cor.  do. 


J.  E.  Alexander,  Cor.  by  purdu  rice 
Btgge,  ret.  tO  dOb 

J.  iCmnedy,  do.  by  purch.  vice.  Gil- 
pin, piOBB.  90  I)sc.  1M4. 

Paym.  Iiceefa,  ft«ni  65  F.  Paym.  vice 
Slorey,  h.  p.  6B  F.     97  Jan.  1896. 

Capt  Le  Guay,  fhiro  1  Vet  Bn.  Cwt. 
vice  Ruckling.  90  F.  1< To. 

Lieut  Stoyte.  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Dobbin,  ret  97  do. 

Cspt  Cash,  Major  by  puich.  vice 
Williams,  prom.  96  do. 


6S6 


6 
7 

8 
15 

SO 
34 
51 

45 
54 


59 
60 


Appoinimenis,  Promottom,  Sfc, 
Umt  Grahwit  Capt. 


CMty, 


dOb 


N.  H.  J.  Wntby,  Sni.  SB  do. 

As.  Sun.  CmptaU,  ftom  h.  p.  88  F. 

As.Su».  3Feli. 

Lieut.  W  Adi,  ftom  h.  p.  8  Dr.  Gdi. 

19  Dee.  18S4. 


«7 

70 
79 
85 
88 

89 

90 

91 

94 

99* 
Rifle  Brig. 

1  W.  I.  R. 

2  ■ 

lELVeUB 

S 


Ens.  MootMn,  finom  68  F.  Lieut  bf 
poieli.  Ties  Lord  Paulet,  prom. 
■^  IS  F&.  1885. 

Ac  Suig.  FerguMii,  ftom  lu  p.  97  P. 
As.  SuTg.  vice  Soott,  to.     S7  Jan. 

J.  V.  Shdley,  Eni.  Tlee  Bentty,  01 F. 

Seri.  Hardy,  ftom  1  F.  Gds.  Qr.  MmL 

vloe  Clare,  dsMl.  Udo. 

Ueut.  Gamble,  ftom  91 F.  Capt.  vioe 

Byrne,  81  F.  S6  do. 

Sei^.  Iff).  ReiUy,  iAeting  A4i.)  rank 

of  Em.  without  pay,  13  do. 

Capt  Byrne,  ftom  80  F.  Capt  86  do. 
fim.  Beatty,  ftom  58  F.  Lieut  Tloa 

Gamble,  80  F.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Sheppard,  ftom  h.  pb  93  F. 

Aa.  Sufg.  ^7  do. 

F.  Pigott,  Ena.  vice  Hodgion,  83  F. 
3  Feb. 
Lieut  Woodgate.  Capt.  11  Jan. 
Ena.  Cooaidine.  Lieut  do. 

Sd  Lieut  Gaaeoyne,  ftom  Rifle  Brig. 

da  12  do. 

^  Ena.  Dalgety,  ftom  70  F.  do.   13  do. 

Gent  Cadet  O.  Man,  from.  R.  MiU. 

GoLEna.  do. 

Item.  Aaaiat  Kemlo,  Aa.  Surg,  vice 

Thompaoa,  4  Dr.  10  do. 

Bt  HiU-  Schoedde,  Ma),  by  purch. 

vice  F.  Im  Thum,  ret  do. 

Lieut  ElUaoo,  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lieut  FothergiU,  lat  Lieut  do. 
■Q,  Haaon,  8d  Lieut  do. 

Capt.  Batea,  ftom  h.  b.  62  F.  Paym. 

Leecb,  15  Dr.  27  do. 

Bt  Maa*  Baird,  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice 

Laacellea,  let.  IS  do. 

Lieut.  Clarke,  Capt  do. 

Ena.  Ditmaa,  Lieut  do. 

T.  L.  Goldie,  K"*-  da 

Ena.  Sweedlaad,  Lieut  vice  Muuro, 

dead  87  da 

C.  W.  Jamea*  Ena.  da 

J.  Skinnre,  Ena.  vice  Dalgety,  54  F. 

13  do. 

Lieut  Campbell,  ftom  67  F.  Lieut 

vice  Crawibcd,  h.  p.  67  F.  3  Feb. 
Ena.  Hodgioa,  ftom  45  F.  Lieut  vice 

CBrian,  dead  da 

Lieut  Walpoie,  Capt  by  pureh.  vice 

HilLret  13  Jan. 

Ena.  BuUer,  Lieut  da 

Hon.  O.  W.  F.  Kinnaard.  Lieut  da 
3d  Lieut  Hon,  C.  D.  Blaney,  ftom 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Bell, 

prom.  87  da 

Cant  Suekling,  ftom  I  E.  Capt  viee 

Cox,  h.  p.  13  do. 

Capt  Hay.  M%).  by  puxduviceWalah, 

ret  3Feb. 

Lieut  Buxne,  C»t.  da 

Capt  FraaUyn,  ftom  h.  p.  34  F.  Cap. 

lioe  Craig,  S  Vet  Bat  da 

Aa.  Surg.  Leafcer,  fiwn  7  Dr.  Guarda, 

Surg,  vice  Tilt,  h.  p.  87  Jan. 

Capt  Beauderek,  ftom  h.  p.  Unatt 
^^t  viee  HiU,  1  Vet  Bat  18  do. 
P.  T.  W.  Cam^,  Sd  Lieut  vice 

Gaaeoyne,  54  F.  da 

Ena.  Sheilv,  ftom  15  F.  Sd  Lieut  by 

pureh.  vice  Blaney,  89  F.      87  da 

W.   Ruaad,  Ena.    viee  EUia,   dead 

3F^. 

Lieut  O'Mear^  ftom  h.  p.  Af.  Corpa, 

Paym.  vice  Stopford,  dead,  13  Jan. 

B.  Capt  HiU,  ftom  99  F.  Capt  vice  Le 

Cfliaj,  1  F.  do, 

Craig,  ftom  94  F.  viee  Mae- 

dooell«  ret  list  SOda 

Unattached. 
Lieut  Lord  W.  Paulet  from  7  F. 
Capt  by  pureh.  vice  Bt  fUi.  Bda- 
floe,  R.  Art  ret        IS  Feb.  1835. 


Ordfumec  Dfpartment. 

Uaf  and  Lt  CoL  Power,  Lt  CoL 

vtoe  W.  Dixoo,  dead,  36  Dea  1881 
Capt  and  Lt  CoL  Smith,  Ma)«  da 
3d  Capt  and  M^.  GreenCb  Cut  da 
3d  Capt  Sweeting,  ftom  h.  p.  SdCap. 
da 
lat  Lt  Forater.  3d  Capt  da 

— — ^  Giaigow, fttrni  n.  alatLtda 
'      3d  Lt.  Mayne.  lat  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  Binaiiam,  3d  Lt  do. 
3d  Capt.  Colei,  from  h.  p.  Sd  Oapt 

vice  Johnaon,  b.  p.      1  Jan.  1835. 
lat  Ueut  Mottley,  ftom  h.  p.  lat  Lt 

viee  Creagh,  dead  3  da 

Sd  Lieut  Wilford,  lat  Lieut  da 
Gent  Cadet  Walker,  Sd  Lieut  da 
lat  Lieut  Baaaet,  ftom  h.  p.  lat  Lieut 

vice  Blake,  h.  p.  35  da 

■  D'Arley,  ftom  b.  p.  da  viee 

Miller,  h.  p.  da 

Sd  Capt  BlaxweU.  ftom  h.p.  Sd  Ctat 

vice  Briaooe^  ret  ISFCb. 

Rajia/  Englficm. 

Capt  DizoD,  ftom  h.  n.  Capt  vke 

Haldane,dead  Ts  Jan.  1825^ 

lat  Lieut  Hafl,  Sd  Capt  da 

Emotftainh.p.latLt4a 

Sd  Lieut.  Roae,  lat  Lieut  do. 

lat  Lieut  Williaroa,  from  h.  p.  Im 

Lieut  vice  Mudge,  dead       13  do. 

Medical  DepartmenL 
Brev.  Insp.  Burke,  Inap.  80  Jan.  18SS. 
Surg.  Couier.  Brev.  Inap.  in  C^km. 
5FA. 
M,  Sun.  Sampaon,  ftom  h.  p.  104  F. 

Aa.  Surtr.  vice  Hoap.  Aa.  M'Der- 

mott  Ceykm  R^.  85  Jan. 

Hoap.  Aa.  O'Doond,  Aa.  Suxg.  viee 

SiblMld,  dead,  da 

Hoap.  Aa.  Peaaou,  ftom  h.  p.  Hoapt . 

Aa.  vice  Aa.  Surg.  Mitehdl*  caae. 

da 

J.Pateraon,  Hoq^  Aaaiat  da 

Exchattgfg, 
Lt  CoL  de  Burgh,  ftom  3  P.  with  Lt  CoL  Wil- 

Uama,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Dodgin,  from  66  F.  with  M^.  Pa- 

trickaoD,  99  F. 
Capt  Hutton.  ftom  31  P.  with  Capt  Bray,  88  F. 
Paaley.  ftom  47  F.  with  Capt  renuyeulek, 

h.  p.  78  F. 
—  Silver,  ftom  53  F.  with  Capt  Comoy.  68F. 
Ueut  Allan,  fkom  7  F.  with  Ueut  Goedl^  91 F. 

Wood,  ftom  14  F.  with  Lt  TinUiw.  67  F. 

Snow,  ftom  47  F.  with  Lt  Aahe,  &f. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Capel,  ftom  1  Life  Gda.  wflh 

Ena.  Barhig,  5  F. 
Ena.  Ward,  tax.  48  F.  withEna.  Mac&wotth.  63F. 
Paym.  Dawe^  from  31  F.  with  Paym.  Monk.  53  F. 
Aa.  Suig.  Dudgeon,  fkom  86  F.  with  Aa.  Smg. 

Fitapatrfck.  h.  pw  4  Dr. 

Reit^^natioHi  and  Retirement*, 
Lieut  CoL  Laaedlea,  66  F. 

Walah,  91  F. 

M^or  F.  Im  Thum,  60  F. 

Briacoe,  R.  Art 
Capt  Lateward,  3  Dr.  Gda. 
— f^  DobUn.  1  F. 

Hin.  88  F. 

Lieut  Murphy,  8  Dr. 
Cornet  Bitf^  13  Dr. 
Aa.  Surg.  Ferguaon,  8  F. 

Appointment  CanceUei. 
Staff  Aaaiat  Suxg.  MitchelL 

Ditmiued. 
Lieut  AtkinaoQ.  49  F. 

Officer  $  Wounded  in  the  Expedition  under 
Brigadier  General  Sir  Ardtibaid  Camj^ 
hea,  K.C.S.  against  the  Domimiona  rf 
the  King  ofAoa^  between  the  16th  Jmme 
and  Itth  Jnty^  1824. 

Capt  Johnaon,  13  F.  aeverdy  and  i 

Lieut  Bnrttt,  13  F.  atvofly-  — 


IMS.;] 


JppoiiUmeniSf  Fromoiumi,  ^c 
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Deaiht. 


Ua^  Gm.  Ptowlett.  CaTcnlMni*  tmx  RMdiag, 

air  B.  G.  Bntkr,  hto  of  87  P. 

Fotejr.  late  of  R.  Mar.  WorecMer. 

Unit  CoL  Ftaier,  h.  p.  18  K.  Jaroaka,     1  Nor. 

-Broome,  R.  Art  Jamaica,  4  Jan.  1825. 

-- — '-.TTF. 


-  Nawton,  h.  |>.  1  Oar.  Bat  Chatliam,  1  Jan. 
■  DeUna,  b.  r   ' "      "  —  ' 


Uattt  Mnto,  R.  Kof. 

—Tudor,  h.  p.  York  Ran.  9  OoC 

BniignW.  A.  Rom,  50  F.  Up  VaA,  Jamaiea.' 
18  Not.  18f4. 
Payn.  Lieut  Vinloombe^  50  F. 

Clarke,  h.  p.  84  F.  Dublin,  S4  Dae. 

Quart.  Matt  Stewart,  h.  p.  76  F.  Banfl;    If  Jan. 
Blanefao^  h.  p.  Reay  FendUea. 


vS^\r^ij^:S^iS.'i5^  Ctmmiiiariat  Department 

Cipt  Ounpbdl.  §1  F.  Spanbh  Town,  Jamaica,      A**  ^^'"^  ^^^-  Ronlter,  Dencrara, 
._      .  29Nor.  I8f4.  Medical  DepartmenU 


—  ToAm,  ^  p.  56  F.  Sloan*  Street,  7  Feb. 

1815. 


SODcr. 
Medical  DepartmenU 
Sun.  Oin,  50  F.  Jamaiea,  11  Dee. 

Staff  As.  Sucg.  Wiley,  Jamaica,  S4  Not. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS.     ^ 


BIRTHS. 
June  19, 18S4.  At  Minnntehi,  NewBrunnHek, 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Fiaaer.  Jun.  Eiq.  ofa  ion. 

8epL  18.  At  Scrampoie,  the  lady  of  George  S. 
Eipllinaton,  Em.  ofa  ion. 

t5b  AC  WaliSabaud,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant- 
Ookmel  Brodie,  of  the  S3d  native  infimtry,  Ma- 
diaa,  ofaioD. 

Nov.  S9.  At  Jamaica,  the  lady  of  Dr  Geoige 
Dempeter,ofaion. 

Jm.  5,  1815.  At  Madein,  the  lady  of  Dr  Wit 
Ham  Gourlay  of  Kinera^,  of  a  daughter. 

6L  At  Hallfkx.  the  ItSy  of  Captain  Houitoo 
Slewait,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  ion. 

S3.  At  the  Union  Hotel,  St  Andrew*!  Squar*, 
the  huly  of  Captain  ElUot.  Royal  Navy,  of  a  ion. 

94.  At  Forth  Street,  Mn  A.  Brodie,  of  a  con. 

Feb,  1.  At  Montroie,  Mn  Smart  of  Coocncyth,  - 
ofadao^ter. 

—  AtlladdiQgton,  Mn  Henry  Davidiou,  ofa 

S.  At  Elder  Street,  Mn  Spence,  ofa  daughter. 
3.  Near  Scarborough,  the  Indy  of  Captain  Ro- 
bert Bidwell  Edwaidc  of  a  ion. 

—  At  RuehUw  Houaa^  the  lady  of  John  Buchan 
Sydaarf*  fiiq.  of  Ruehlaw,  ofa  daughter. 

i.  MnHorsbuighfOfLochmalony,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  Mn  Archibald  Douglac  Great  King  Strset, 
of  aioQ. 

5.  At  London,  the  CountcM  of  Mount  Charlcf, 
ladr  Qi  the  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Foreign 
ABUrc,  of  a  ion  n"^  heir. 

6.  At  Kirkottdbright,'the  lady  of  D.  Bkir.  E«|. 
younger  of  Borgue,  of  a  daughter. 

TTAt  51,  Fnderick  Street,  Mn  Keith,  of  a 


'  In  Dubltai,  the  lady  of  Lieuteoant-Cokmel 
MacgTHnr,  88th  r^dment,  of  a  daughter. 
il.  lln  Monei^,  Northumberland  Street,  of 


13.  At  Amiiton  Houie,  Lady  AnnCruickshank, 
ofa  eon* 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Mn  Grant  of  Gzant, 
of  naon. 

—  At  Cockensie,  Mn  H.  F.  Cadall,  ofa  con. 

1  i.  Ai  Shiracibl  n  Forbea  Irving,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Upper  Berkdy  Street,  London,  the  lady 
of  WlUiam  T.  Thornton,  Eiq.  of  a  ion. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Wothenpoon,  Geoige 
PtlDCt,  of  ncosb 

—  At  the  Mania  of  Abodour,  Mn  Bryoe,  ofa 


—  At  Rroomhall,  the  Countcu  of  E^  and 
Kincnrdine,  of  a  ion. 

18.  At  hcrfithei^,  John  Law  M'ClaUan,  Eiq. 
of  Lwtflaton  Cactle,  Cramond,  the  lady  of  Geoige 
Drammond,  Eiq.  of  Dumcryne,  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  £dinbuigh,  the  lady  of  Robert  Whig- 
lia]0«  Baq*  advocate  of  a  ion. 

90l  At  wood  vine,  near  Edinburgh,  Mn  James 
WiiBOD«  of  a  daiightar. 
-*  At  Tiinity,  Hn  Burnet,  of  aeon. 
SI.  At  DaUuith.  the  bkly  of  Captain  Robert 
Taft.  R.  K.  of  a  daughter. 

SS.  At  GeoneSmuure,  the  lady  of  Patrick  Dud- 
Man*  Ea^  of  East  Craig,  ofa  dvaghter. 

^  AtSdlntaHndi.thehMlytfl2atthewN.Mae- 
donaldf  E8^W.S.ofaion. 


14.  At  GloucMtar  Place,  the  lady  of  JamM 
Homer,  Kiq.  younger  of  Newlands,  of  a  ion. 

16.  At  Comlaton,  Mn  Foncrt,  of  a  daugh- 

AfarcA  S.  At  Maggerney  Cartle,  the  faMly  of 
Steuart  Meniiei,  En.  of  CnUarei,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Bioughton  Pbee,  Mn  Robert  BladUe.  of 
a  ion. 

—  At  Enkine,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Blaa- 
tyre,  ofa  daughter. 

6.  At  80,  Cattle  Street,  Mn  David  CUuan,  ofa 
■on. 

—  Mn  Johmton,  1,  Mlnto  Street,  Nawlogton, 
ofa  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  Captain  Dalydl,  royal  mvy,  of 
a  ion. 

11.  At  Easter  Warrlaton,  the  lady  of  Lieat« 
Genernl  the  Hon.  Alex.  Duff,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Kinloch,  of  Gourlie,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Ardincaple Castle,  the RightHon. Lady 
John  Campbell,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Milliken,  the  bAy  of  Sir  William  MilU- 
ken  Napier,  Bart,  of  a  ion. 

14.  In  Great  lUqg  Street,  the  kdy  of  ILLums. 
den,  Esq.  advocate,  ofa  loo. 

15.  At  Newhall.  the  huty  of  John  Buckle,  bq. 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Hope  Street,  the  lady  of  Lient.-Colonel 
F.  W.  Tayknr,  ofa  daughter. 

—  At  3,  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Walter  INckaon,  of 

17.'AtCastlemiIk,  Lanarkshire,  Mn  Stirilag, 
ofa  SOD. 

—  Atn»  Castle  Street,  Mn  H.  D.  Dtekie,  of 
aaon. 

19.  At  Howard  Pboe,  Mn  Faiibaim,  of  a  son. 
SOi  Mn  Bdington,  West  Maitland  Street,  of  a 

IS.  At  BrottghtOQ  Park  House,  Mn  Yule,  ofa 
dauriiter. 

-.  At  10.  Dublin  Street,  Edhiburgh,  Mn  Huiib 
of  a  daiuhter. 

'—  At  Altyr^  Lady C.  G.  Gumming,  ofa  dail|(li- 
ter. 

—  At  Fortmary,  Mn  WilHam  BcU,  ofa  son. 
83.  At  Dudduwiton,  the  lady  of  Geoige  Steed, 

Esq.  royal  dragoons,  of  a  daomter. 

—  At  KinroM  Manse,  Mn  Robe^taon,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Douglas's  Hotel,  St  Andrew's  Square, 
Mn  Lockhart  of  Castlehill,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  The  Hon.  Mn  Goorse  Macdonell,  of  a  son. 

55.  Mn  Paul,  9,  Howe  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

56.  At  St  Andrews,  Mn  BaUour,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  John  StreatTE^. 
of  tiie  royal  artiUcrr,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  5,  West  Circus  PUoe,  Mn  Clephane,  of 
a  daughter. 

31.  At  Prestonpans,  Mn  Hislop,  of  a  daughter. 

AmU  1.  At  Reguhtf,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thonuu 
DIdl  Lauder  of  a»Qge  and  Fountainhall,  Bart, 
ofa  daughter. 

3.  AtPolkemmet,the1adyofSirWiBiaraBafl^ 
life  Bart,  of  a  son. 

Latdy,  At  No.  5,  St  John  Street,  Mis  H.  Alex- 
ander,  ofawn. 

LoMy,  Mn  Waugh,  13,  St  John  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 


S3S 


Drr.  B,  Ittl.-iMlUaMnr,  Hlnid  of  Mull, 
Peler  M'Arthur,  Btq.  Xidwea,  toFkm,  dmghter 
or  the  ble  Idhii  ■iwlein,  Eiq.  of  LtftagamidlT 

Jan.  8, 1(tt5.'AtTwickenhamj  Robert  Jeffrey, 
Clq.  to  Mary  Eleanor.  i#liioW  of  the  lite  WUUm 
SmipioD,  E*Q<  Madras* 

nTAt  nusflela  Place,  Edlttbini^,  Mr  John 
Swayne,  EUe,  Fifeihlre,  to  Agnes  Oeomaaa, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  CapCain  PedS^Ldth  Walk. 

31.  At  London.  Captain  the  Hod.  Walter  For- 
bes, Coldstream  Guards,  second  son  of  the  Ri(At 
Hon.  Lord  Forbes,  to  Horatio,  daughter  of  Sir 
Jdin  Gregory  Shaw,  Bait,  of  Kettward,«Miiityor 
Kent. 

Fth,  1.  At  OlaMow,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wataon 
of  Cormiston,  minister  of  Covington,  to  Eleanora, 
daughter  of  David  M'HaiBe,  Esq.  of  Ovcfton. 

—  At  Murlcambus,  Mr  Thomas  Grey,  King's 
Kettle,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Simson, 
Muircambus,  Fifeshire. 

S.  At  Dundas  Street,  the  Rev.  James  Brown, 
minister  of  Kilrenny,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Forrester,  minister  at  Kllxenny. 

5.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Dickson,  of  the  West  Kirk, 
at  6,  Shandwick  Place,  Walter  Seott,  Esq.  lieu- 
tenant in  the  15th  Hussars,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  of  Abbouford,  Bart,  to  Miss  Jane  Johson, 
only  child  of  the  Ute  William  Jobaon,  Esq.  of 
Lomore,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 

£.  AtAnstruther,  Mr  David  Johnston,  currier 
and  leather-merchant,  Edfaiburgh,  to  Juliet,  ekiest 
Atughter  of  Mr  William  Morton,  leatber-Cictor, 
Edinburrii. 

7.  At  Ktrkaldy*  Thomas  L.  Dundas,  Esq.  royal 
navy,  to  Marfsret,  third  daughter  of  Dr  John- 
Itone^  KiikaUy. 

8.  At  Peel,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paterson,  minii 
sterof  Oaiasl 
Robert  Laid]aw,t>eel,Sellc 

la  At  Aberford,  William  Mure,  Esq.  son  of  Wn- 
Uam  Mure,  Esq.  of  Caklwdl,  to  l^ura,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Markham,  Esq.  of 
\  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York. 


Marrkigei,  and  DetUh9. 

S,  Atfcdinburih,  Mr 


CM«y, 


hi 
Mr 


to  Mainret*  daughter  of  Mr 
ellUrkshire. 


—  At  Balgownie,  WiUiam  Urquhart,  Esq.  of 
Cniglton,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Alexander  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Fraserfield. 

IS.  At  London,  Mr  Charles  Lambert,  to  Jane, 
•Idcst  daughter  of  Robert  Spears,  Esq.  of  Kinnin- 
iBont.  Fifeshire. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Tulloh,  Esq.  of  Arthur- 
IhieB*  eounly  of  Roxburgh,  to  Helen  R.  S.  Fal- 
eonar,  second  daughter  orDavid  Falconar,  Esq.  of 
Oarlowrie^ 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Alexr.  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Ban- 
chory, to  Jessy,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexr.  Fraser, 
Esq.  merchant 

U,  At  Falkirk,  Robert  Paton^  writer,  Orkney, 
to  Matilda,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Russd,  of  London. 

17.  At  Mocninnide,  Daniel  Mackay,  Esq.  of 
Sante  Cms,  to  Mrs  Muir,  relict  of  John  Muiry 
Kiq*  lata  of  Demnraia. 

f^eb,  81.  At  Oban,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  the  Rev. 
Alastfider  Belth,  Glasgow,  to  Juha,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Robson,  Esq.  Oban. 

St  At  Bo'nea,  James  Johnston,  Esq.  meiehant, 
Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  youngest  dau^ter  of  the 
bite  William  Soott,  Esq.  Musselburgh. 

95.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Watson,  Letth 
Walk,  to  Margaret,  dauofater  of  the  late  John 
Harvey,  Esq.  surgeon  of  the  Sd  Queen's  Dragoon 
Guards. 

Si.  William  Ker  Hay,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  toCathaihie,  youngest 
daMhtsr  of^  bte  Caotain  SwhideU  Norvein 

So.  AtCarterhaugh,MrJamesBumetL  Amw^s 
Hope,  to  Bhabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Cunningham. 

S8.  At  Chohnondday  House,  Ploeadillv*  Loo- 
don,  the- Right  Hon.  Lord  H.  Cholmondeley,  se- 
cond s6n  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
monddey,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  tlie 
Rteht  Hon.  Charles  Aibuthnot.  ^ 

march  1.  In  St  John's  Chapd,  Edinburgh,  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  royal  navy,  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  ute  Sir  John  Hunter,  Coosul- 
Gcnetil  in  Spain. 

S.  At  Mary  Place,  Stockbridge,  Thomas  John 
Brown,  Esq.  merchant,  London,  to  Barbara,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thorny  Mitchell, 
Hill  of  Udncy. 


Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  PMtenon*  macchant  thank 

Mardk  11.  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Watsois  1^. 
W.  S.  to  Elisabeth  Androvnat  only  dar  -'^'-^^' 
the  late  Mr  Andrew  Watson,  of  fMnaai 


dinbur^,  the  Rev.  D.  Canmhell,  Inn. 
,  to  Sarah,  youngest  danghterof  the 
r  WilBam  Moodte»  bte  one  of  tha  mfc. 


14.  At  Vdinbur^,  the  Rev.  D. 

Auchnellan,  t"  "  — "^  

daesased  Dr  1 
nistans  of  Edbhnr^ 

16,  AtStGeoTf^s,  Hanover Sqpiare,  London, 
Cohmaltha  Hon.  Frederick  Fonsonhy.  to  Lady 
SmUy  Bathvrst,  yonngsit  dai^htar  of  BhI  Ba- 
thurst 


18.  AtEdhibui|h,RnbeitBraea,Bu.ofBar- 
lavoeb  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev,  Dr  David  Young*  minister  of  Foalden«  Bcr- 


Sl.  In  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Archibald  Alison,  Efeq. 
advocate,  to  Elisabeth  Ulencaira,  youiMest  dai«h- 
tcr  of  Lieut.-Goknel  Tytler,  lately  or  the  North 
British  Staff. 

—  At  Ay  ton- Law,  Mr  James  Allan  of  Reslon, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Henlot,  An.  Aylon- 
Law. 

96.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Onmt,  M.  D.  Priar- 
bank,  near  Jedburgh,  to  Eleanor  Maria  Annn,  so- 
eond  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Rdheit  EUioC,  rec- 
tor of  Wddrake  and  Huggate,  Yocfcririm 

S9.  At  GlsMOW,  John  Balfbor,  Esq.  POrig 
Street,  to  Robina,  third  dBughterortbefate  C^- 
tain  Robert  Gordon  of  Inverdtarron. 

^  Mr  Richard  Mark,  net^  of  the  gcannnar 
school  of  Campbeltown,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Mr 
Bymock,  Glasgow. 

31.  At  Prince's  Strebt,  Mr  . 

merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Montsguew  s 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Ewart. 

AprU  5.  At  Glocesttf  Lodge,  the  Ehrl  of  4 

rioarde,  to  Harrie^  only  daughter  of  the  R%ht 
Hon.  George  Canmng.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Bishop  of  Londoik 

DEATHS. 

Augmt  18S4.  At  Nagpore,  fii  Infia,  Cnlain 
WUliJun  Hardy  of  ChariaOeld,  feldest  survtvtaig 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Tliomas  Hardy,  PrafcsMr 
of  Churdi  History  in  the  Univcndty  of  £diilha»h» 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  m. 

10.  At  St  Thome,  Madrss,  Wilham,  youMHt 
son  of  Lient-Cokmel  Commandant  Robnrt  llw- 
dowall,  7th  Regiment  Native  InliutiT. 

Aug,  26.  Lost  hi  the  Ganges,  hy  the  iipniiiin 
of  his  boat,  Captahi  James  Head,  '»«"«"»r'*^^irf 
his  Majesty's  ship  the  Canning. 

SepLtf,  At  Madras,  CaptafaiArciiihaUErskina 
Pattuik),  Commanding  the  Hon.  the  GOfcraeclK 
Body  Guard,  Fort  George* 

S9.  At  Madras,  Mrs  Bowser,  wife  of  I 
Genersl  Thomas  Bowser, « 

Ocf.  &  At  China,^  Mr  Jai 
officer  of  the  Hon.  Company's  ship  Dukaof  Yoifc. 
second  son  of  the  tete  Aloander  r 
off 


7.  Near  Rangoon.  Lieut  John  Lindaaay,  of  the 
4th  rMfancnt,  Madras  Light  Inikntry,  siiwiil  aoa 
of  WilUtm  Ltndesay,  Esq.  Babnui^. 


Lieut.  Llndesay  waswidi  the  ( 

manded  by  UeuL-Colonel  Smith,  and  fell  dsanly 
lamented,  while  most  gallantly  cnnsMd  in  a  dis- 
astrous attack  upon  a  stock  arte  di'frndiid  by  Bur- 


8.  At  Prince  of  Walea  Island,  John  1 
Esq.  senior  Member  of  Cooneli. 

S5.  Atthc  Isle  of  Fiance,  Captain  Jola  Mae- 
kintosh,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  OompMsylsScr- 
viea. 

]Vdu.SO.  At  Paris,  In  her  89lh  year.  Mks  AUec 
Morton,  widow  of  John  Czswfont  Esq.  of  6ay- 
fi^ld  PiMe,  Edinburgh. 

83.  At  sea,  soon  after  leaving  Canlon»  Mr 
John  Camcgte,  third  son  of  David  Gansgie^  of 
Cndgo,  Esq. 

Dec.  IS.  At  Fahnonth.  Jamalea.  Mr  Jas.  SeoR, 
third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jantes  Scott,  Auchter- 
house,  Forftirshire. 

13.  On  the  homeward-bound  wunfa  ftnm 
China,  Captain  A.  H.  Campbell,  of  die  Hon.  Oom- 
psny's  ship  Duke  of  York. 

16.  At  Bellemont,  Jamaica.  Oean  WiVli,  Biq. 
surgeon,  son  of  the  late  T.  WilUsi  Esaq.  RtifciMy. 
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9S.  At  KanntbMer,  in  the  Ciimct,  the  aeMinu 
ted  Madame  Krudener. 

Jtm.  3. 18S5.  At  Jamaica,  W^ok  Boderidi  Mac- 
kcode.  of  tha  77Cli  nadvoienL 

9.  M  iea>  on  boaid  EU  Hi^ty*s  ihip  Dianumd, 
Gilbart,  youngeit  son  of  Williani  Elliot  Lockhait, 
£ia.o/Cl«honi,M.P. 

13.  AtSpaaish  Town,  Jamaica,  David  Macvic- 
«r,  Eu.  one  of  the  Mastenof  Chaocciy  there,  «on 
of  Ihahte Neil  Maevicar.  Eaq. of  FergushiU,  wri- 
ter in  EUiiobuxgh* 

SS.  At  KirU&y.  Michael  Lundin.  «oa  of  Mr 
Uindia  Coooer,  writer  there,  affed  6  year*,  and 
on  the  S3d,  Elicabeth  Kinnaar.  Us  daughter,  aged 
i  yeaxv. 

—  At  Kirkaldy.  Mr  Jkdm  Malcolm,  ship-owner, 
eged  80  yean. 

—  At  Newton,  Northumberland,  Mrs  MethTen, 
wife  of  Captain  Methveo,  Royal  Navy. 

S3.  At  Dunblane,  Mr  Jamas  Milne,  Jun.  son  of 
the  late  Andrew  Milne,  Esq.  Bo^ness. 

24.  At  Pari*,  the  RightHoo.  SackviUe.  Earl  of 
Thanet. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  hi  the  9ith  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  William  WUmmi,  senior,  shoemaker  there, 
much  and  Justly  raoretted  by  a  numerous  and  re- 
sncctable  drde  of  friends  and  aoquaintanoe&. 
There  wen  several  ooeurrences  in  the  life  of  I 


OB  the  i^aiiu  of  Abnm  with  the  Immfortal  Wolfe, 
and  bore  a  part  of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ever- 
memorahle  day  when  that  hmMBted  hero  ML  He 
«ied  toremaik.  that  he  U  ved  in  Mrar  Ung^  reims, 
saw  three  commanding  officers  fiQl,  was  a  member 
of  Mrer masoa lodgeS|and  had  three dtswiniiants 
in  the  direct  line,  aU  William  Wilsons. 

55.  At  Briery  Yaids,  flged  M,  Thomas  Tum- 
bttO,  Esq.  of  Penwick* 

56.  At  his  house,  5,  Pilrig  Street.  Mrs  Mar». 
ret  Rcoeh,  wifsof  Mr  John  Reocfa,  and  on  the 
11th  iosL  Margaret  Martha,  their  inlknt  daughter. 

27.  At  Kirkaldy.  Mr  WUUam  MoOkt,  merchant 
there. 

S8.  At  PemBice^  John  Gkvg,  Esq.  of  LbnHleld. 

31.  At  Woodbum,  near  KlrkintuUoeh,  John 
Bttdianan,  Esq.  of  C^betlu 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Margaret  Macalister«  only 
daughter  of  Mr  H.  Pillans,  printer. 

Feb.  I.  AtPowis  Parm,  Miss  Margaret  Bruce, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bruce,  Esq.  Sbe- 
rilFeutascitute  of  Ch^kmannaashtre. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Peter  Hay,  Esq.  of  Hayfield* 
SffadTd. 

5*  At  Morton,  LieuL-Gcneral  Alex.  Trotter. 

—  At  Selkirk.  Mr  WtUiam  Borrowman,  sur- 


,  aged  81. 

7.  Athis  father's  house,  Mr  George  Scott,  late 
of  the  Admiralty  Oflloe,  London,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
Alexander  Scott,  Orroliton. 

—  AtSeremerston,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hogarth,  wife 
of  Robert  Hogarth,  Esq.  of  Scremcrston. 

8.  At  Boukwn»<aur-Mer.  France,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Major  Hugh  Faloonar,  lateof  the  &2d 
Regiment  of  Foot. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Macalister  of  BalnahilU 

—  Mrs  Jean  Morriaon,  spouse  to  Dr  Robert  Ha- 
milton, Professor  of  Mathemattes  ia  MarisdiaU 
College^  Aberdeen* 

9.  At  Houaeof  HiU,near  Edtaiburgh,  Mr  Ar- 
dabald  Wilson,  Ikrmer,  and  sheep  and  cattle 


10.  At  66,  Niedson  Street*  Margaret  Lawrie, 
wife  of  Mr  Alexander  Uendenon,  foldseaith. 

^  Aft  Caen,  in  Franee.  in  the  lOthyear  of  his 
agw.  Gemge  Alexander,  ekieit  son  of  M^lar-GcM. 
ndUalket. 

—  At  Darinane,  hi  the  oounty  of  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, Maurice  tyConnell,  Esq.  hi  the  OBth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  eldest  brother  of  General  Daniel. 
Count  O^Connell,  Grand  Cross  of  the  older  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  t  first  oouainof  Maurice,  Baron  CCon- 
nail.  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  of  Am- 
tria ;  and  nnde  to  Counsellor  O^Connell. 

11.  His  Highness  Frederick  IV.  Duke  of  Gotha. 
By  his  death  the  male  lineof  the  branch  descend- 
ing from  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  which  has  reism^ 
•dTnearly  two  hundred  years,  ia  ezttnet,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  house  fUl  to  the  eoUatotal 
twanches  In  Hildburghaiisen,  Coburrii,  and  Meln- 
tadm,  who  have  aeeofding^  pwhiahei  ft  pfOoU* 
MMflntothfttvflEtet. 


IL  At  Meado«rfld4.  in  Ui«78th  jreftrof  her  Me, 
Mrs  Margaret  Gouston,  rdict  of  Mr  John  RiisiiSl. 
late  tenant  in  Rires. 

^  At  Edinbuq{h«  Arch.  MaedougftU#  Esq.  of 
Dildawn. 

li.  At  Leitb,  Mis  Frances  Thorn,  wilfe  of  Mt 
Alex.  S.  Bisset,  shipmaster. 

^  At  43,  Queen  Street,  Eifinburgh,  fa  the  10th 
year  of  his  age.  William,  only  aon  of  Sic  Alexan- 
der Keith  of  Dvnnotar. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Jolm  Farquhaxson. 
wn^ntf^^  of  Ruthven. 

—  Willhun  Murray,  Esq.  Solicitor  Supreme 
Courts,  and  agent  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
his  77th  year. 

13.  At  Edinburgh.  Mn  Agnes  Simpson,  relict 
of  Mr  James  Megge^  merchant  there. 

—  At  West  Linton,  Mrs  Charlotte  M'Caul,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Forrester. 

—  At  Annfleld,  Elisabeth  Wilson,  xdict  of  Mr 
Thomas  Rennie. 

~  At  Arbroath,  Isabdia  Goodall,  wife  of  Mc 
Patrick  Wilson,  bookseller. 

14.  At  Nloe,  B/liss  Helen  E.  Davidson,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  of 
Pinnacle  HilL 

15.  At  Lawfleld.  Jessy,  ekkst  daughter  of  Mt 
William  Bertram. 

—  At  WhitehilL  near  Glasgow,  John  Cartye, 
ooly  son  of  Mr  Robison.  Coates  Crescent. 

16.  AtEdhibiugh,  John  Menxies,  Esq.  Solidtor 
of  Customs  for  Seotiand. 

—  Mr  James  Francis  Souter,  ooly  son  of  David 
Sottter,  Esq.  MacduH: 

17.  In  Forth  Street,  Edhiburgh.  Patxkk,  thfad 
son  of  Mr  James  Mackav,  Jeweuer. 

19.  At  London,  Mrs  Susanna  Maria  Riadfonl. 
relict  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Flint.  late  of 
his  MiOestv's  S5th  Rechnent  of  Foot 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Robert  Rattray,  writer  to  the  signet. 

sa  At  StirUng,  Mr  James  HamUton.  of  Bod- 
dingsgill,  merchant.  Bigear. 

—  At  Netherhousc,  Lesmahagow.  EUnbclh, 
infknt  daughter  of  Msiior  Peat. 

->At  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Rosina  Home,  relict  of 
Mr  Thomas  Laing,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  de^ 
ceased  Hon.  George  Home. 

—  At  No.  30,  FMerick  ' 
dy,  Esq.  writer. 

SsTAt  Bexhill,  SuMex,  Agnes,  wife  of  Henry 
RIddell,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Mungall  Cotta^,  Joseph  Stainhm,  Esq. 
manager  of  the  Carroa  Company. 

—  Mrs  Nancy  Gibson,  wife  of  Mr  G.  B.  Brown, 
brewer.  North  Back  of  Canongate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Ihq 
late  Thomas  WMderbum,  Esq.  Collector  of  Cua- 
toms,  Inverness. 

—  At  DouglaM,  Isle  of  Man,  Arthur  Crawford. 
Esq.  Ute  merohaot,  Belfiut. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Taylor,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  ten  days. 

:,  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Cavens,  student 
of  medicine,  from  Dumfries^ire. 

—  At  Ncwinfflon,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Tod,  wife  of 
Blr  James  Macfarlane. 

24.  At  Gorjue  Damhead,  Mrs  Marion  Cleghom, 
relict  of  Mr  William  Ronaldson,  in  her  91st  year. 

26.  At  Forth  Street,  William,  yourigest  son  of 
Mr  James  Mackav.  Jeweller. 

—  At  Edinbui]^,  George,  youqgcst  son  of  Geo. 
Wauchope,  Esq. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Margaret  Davie,  wifoof 
Mr  Martin.  W.S. 

—  At  Edbiburgh,  Mr  James  Scott,  builder. 

—  Margaret  Home,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Brew, 
iter,  printer.  Society. 

—  At  Mary's  Phu»,  Stockbridge,  Agnefc  young« 


L  Street,  George  Kenne- 


at  dwghter  of  Mr  Parker. 
27.  At  Nice,  ~ 


Thomas,  eldest  son  of  George  Car-: 


_„  s,  EscL  merchant  L(_ 

si  AtCowdenhmTMrsMargliretAngui. widow 
of  Ueul  James  Ritchie,  R.  NT  ^  .      . 

28.  At  Abarcromby  Pbice,  Grace,  fourth  daugh- 
ter  of  the  hue  Robert  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  PhimM«i 

M«rcA2.  At  Lhiks,  Kirkahlv,  Ann  Bell,  ekleit 
daughter  of  Mr  WilUam  Bell.  Uteof  Cwede* 

3.  In  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  James  Enkine,  Bart,  of  Tofxie, 
rifeshiie. 

-.  At  Mt  home,  dretis  Place,  John  HutdiiiOQ* 
Eiq.  writer  In  Edinbuxgh. 
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5.  At  MtMhADi  Street  Kalhaniie,  Inlhnt  daugh- 
ter of  William  Dunlop,  Em. 

6.  At  H«tton,  Wwwidulure,  the  Rey.  DrParr. 
^  Hdcn,  fourth  daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Orleve« 

paponnaker*  BalUniie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Morton,  merchant^ 
North  Bridge  Street 

—  At  No.  1.  Fettes  Row,  Hugh,  taflmt  eon  of 
Captain  Peanon,  R.N. 

-.  At  Edlnlrargh.  Catherine,  wife  of  Mathew 
Norman  Macdonald.  Eaq.  writer  to  the  BigneL 

7.  George  SomeniUe,  Eiq.  of  Airhouic^  aged 
76. 

8.  At  St  Andrewi,  Dr  Thomas  Melville. 
»  At  Arbroath,  Mrs  MUn  of  Woodhill. 

~  At  Abereromby  Place,  Edinburgh,  William 
Oliver  RuMeU,  leoond  ton  of  Profemr  Jamea 
RuMdL 

—  At  Lhdithgow*  Jamet,  fifth  ion  of  Mr  Alex. 
Napier. 

9.  At  Howard  Flaoe,  Edinbuigh*  Cqit.  Thomas 
Hamilton. 

la  At  16,  Nortfaumberhmd  Street,  EdfaibniRh, 
Elimheth  Margaret,  daughter  of  J.  O.  Hopkfik, 
E^.  aged  18  monttis. 

—  At  North  Jame^s  Street*  Mrs  Janet  Mason, 
rdict  of  Mr  Andrew  Wilsoq,  late  merchant,  Edin- 


RegitUr.'^Deaihs, 


OAmj. 


burgh. 
If.  A 


.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Edmonstone. 
-  At  Haddington,  James  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Ra- 
fhobyres. 

—  At  Leith,  Catherine,  eldest  dauf^ter  of  Mr 
Thomas  Jamleson. 

—  At  his  seat,  Firshill,  Droxford,  Hants,  aged 
77,  Charles  Powdl  Hamilton,  Esq.  Adnuralof 
the  Red,  last  sorvivinggnrndson  of  James,  fourth 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 

—  At  Leamington,  in  the  47th  rear  ef  his  age, 
the  Rev.  R.  Bland,  curate  of  Kenilworth. 

18.  At  Bath,  Captain  Akxander  CampbeD, 
Royal  Navy,  third  son  of  the  late  John  Campbdl, 
Esq.  of  Glensaddle  and  Newfield. 

—  At  Collydean,  near  Leslie,  Mr  James  {^nf?. 

—  At  Edtnbuxgh,  Mary  Henrietta,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Gillespie,  Ewj.  of 
Mountquhanie. 

15.  Att7,  FKderiek  Phuse,  Hempstead  Road, 
London,  John  Brodie,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Taylor,  of 
St  Enodi's,  and  one  of  his  Mi^esty 's  Chaplains  for 
Seotiand.  His  loss  is  deeply  and  generally  lament- 
ed. 

16L  John  Ross,  Esq.  of  Caimbrock,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wigtown. 

17.  Mrs  Freer,  wife  of  Dr  Freer,  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Margaret  MaitlandMak- 
ffill  of  Rankeillour,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Fredrick 
Lewis  Maitland,  Captain  In  the  Royal  Navy,  son 
of  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

18.  At  Kelso,  Mr  Thomas  Fair,  merchant,  in  his 
8Sd  year. 

—  At  his  house.  St  Ann*s  Yards,  Mr  Robert 
Play&ir,  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts. 

—  At  Hope  Street,  Mn  Barbara  Murray,  relict 
of  Dr  Andrew  Liddell. 

~  At  Kildonan,  Ayrshire,  Mr  Peter  Chabners, 
tenant  there. 

19.  At  Kintradwell,  in  Sutherlandshire,  Hugh 
Houston,  Esq.  of  Creech. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Prfaioess  of  Mettemlch. 

—  At  her  house,  33,  Grest  King  Street,  Mrs 
GiUies,  sen. 

—  At  Pienhill,  Maria  Lucy  Jane,  faifant  daugh- 
ter of  Capt  Pipon,  6th  Druoon  Guards. 

—Sir  Ralph  MilMuike,  Noel,  Bart,  the  fkther  of 
Ladv  Byron,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Duraam.  He  is  suoceeded  in  his  title  by  his  ne^ 
phew,  now  Sir  John  Peniston  MlUbanke  of  Haiu- 
aby  HaU.  Yoikshire. 

20.  Susan,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Wil- 
liam Dlekie,  secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Insu- 
rance Company.  ' 

—  At  Glasgow,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Mavis- 


—  At  his  house,  15,  GayfleM  Square,  Mr  David 
Handyiide,  in  his  6eth  year. 


f  1.  At  CheiscB,  near  LoDdon,  tht  Rev. 
Robertson,  D  J). 

—  At  his  house,  Wcstbcldge^  Kiikaldy,  John 
Stocks,  Esq.  and  at  her  houses  Townhoad,  Kteg- 
horn,  on  the  SSUa,  Mrs  Chriatiaa  Stocks,  hli  ano- 
ther. 

—  At  his  hooae,  in  Port]and.P1aee^  Ixmdon,  Sir 
Jamea  Graham,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  Caitiste. 

—  At  Gartoows,  John  Heugh,  Eaq.  of  Gart- 

S3.  At  Hope  Park,  George,  aged  4s  Tears,  and, 
on  the  S5th,  Archibald,  i«ed  elriit  months,  aooa 
of  Mr  ArdiibaM  Fyfe.  WeeklyChronide  Oflec. 

fS.  At  Momingside,  Margaret  Home,  Med  17 
months,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Daniel  LisaiSb 
bookseller,  Pitece's  Street. 

tS.  At  Russell  Mates,  Flnhiy  MaefSsrlane*  Ebq. 
late  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Asaem- 
Uy,  and  Comptroller  of  Tobi^Ob 

—  At  Douipas.  Ide  of  Man,  Arthur  Crawford, 
Eaq.  merchant,  BelfSut 

—  At  Bumtfsland,  Mn  Janet  Dogidd,  leUcCflr 

—  In  tne  vicinity  of  London,  Ueotenant  Jamea 
Beattie  Glemde,  in  the  Honourable  EMt  India 
Company's  service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  D. 

^lennie,  Marisdial  College,  Aberdeeib 
^  Si.  At  Clunie  House,  Strathtay,  ~ 
Miss  Stewart  of  Cluny. 
^  At  Edinburgh,  i«ed  S8  jeais,  Jolm  Manley 
^emyas,  royal  navy,  seoona  son  of  Ueatcaant- 
Colonel  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  HaB 


Wemyas,  royal  navy,  s< 
'"-'  mel  Wemyss  of  Wa 

At  Charlton,  Kent,  Mi^oi^Gcacnl  Miller, 


late  of  the  royal  artillery. 

—  At  Lelth,  Mn  Maigaiet  Metoalf,  wife  of 
John  Sibbald.  Esq. 

55.  At  Gartur,  Miss  Anne  EnUnc^  dang^hte  of 
the  Ijite  James  Eriklne  of  Cardroas,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Eliaabeth  Earle, 
William  Paul,  Esq.  acoountanL 

--  At  hishonse.  North  Frederick  Street,  C 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Langlee,  hrte  one  of  the  F 
Clerks  of  Session. 

—  At  West  Kilbridfl!,  alter  a  short  illiieia,  Mr 
Hunter  of  Kirkland. 

56.  AtSbranraer,  James  Caird,  of  Dmmfodt, 
Esq.  writer  there. 

77.  At  Bath,  in  his  460i  year,  the  Htm,  and 
Rev.  Geo^  Herbert,  brother  to  Earl  Caenisr- 
von. 

—  At  his  house,  George  Square,  Niaian  Lowis, 
Esq.  of  Plean. 

—  At  his  scat,  Haugh  Hall,  Laneaahire,  Alex- 
ander Earl  of  Balcarras. 

28.  At  Hampton  Court  Palace^  Lady  I 
Seymour. 

30.  At  7,  Dundas  Street,  WiBlam, 
chiM  of  Alexander  ClMhom.  Esq.  of  the  t^ 

81.  At  Aberdour,  Jffe,  Robert  Ogilnc^  s 
son  of  John  Philip,  Esq .  suigeon  thm. 

—  At  Wobum  Farm,  near  Chertsey.  in  her 
6Sd  year,  Charfette,  wife  of  Vice-Admiral  Stir- 
Ung. 

April  S.  Chailes  Barday,  infont  son  of  Charles 
Hunter,  Eaq.  of  Seaaide. 

6.  Lieutenant-Colonel  MaodonaM,  late  of  tha 
45th  regiment,  aged  8S  yeara. 

Latefy,  On  boaid  the  ship  Simpson,  on  hb  pas- 
sage from  Bombay  to  London,  Captain   ~ 
Maccalum,  of  the  4th  rqiiment  native  in 
Bombay  Establishment,  in  his  3Sd  year. 

—  At  Kentish  Town,       '^ 


disposition,  Mr  Vincent'] „_  

had  been  fbr  upwards  of  40 yean  cowneeie^  trtth 
the  pubBe  press  in  England  and  Irdand. 

—  In  St  Cnthbert*s  Charity  Workhouaob  John 
BirreU,  aged  75.    This  individual  sailed  i 
the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  and  tooffiA  \ 
General  Wolfe  in  Ameriea. 

-~  At  BartoB-upon-Humber,  Eliaabeth  Hwsae, 


aged  105  yean.    She  eould  aee  to  read  witlMat 
gtassea,  and  retained  her  fecuUics  to  the  last. 

—  At  Parma,  Signlor  Gnlmtaii,  aged  IJ8  yet 
He  waa  the  first  tenor  of  Italy,  aodJaadcr  of  tha 
band  to  Pope  Benedict  ZIV. 
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▲GKADKCEli  Y  WO  AMA& — COtJRtESY  NOT  LOVK. . 

By  Von  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barea, 


Without  entering  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  chronological  pro« 
gress  of  tne  drama,  horn  mvsteries 
and  moralities  to  r^ilar  tragedies  and 
comedies,  in  the  different  countries  ot 
Europe^  we  may  boldly  assert  that  the 
Spamsh  thaalre  is  the  only  one  which 
can  compete  with  our  own  m  antiquity ; 
it  alone,  like  ours,  burst  at  once  from 
its  shapeless  chrysalis  State,  in  fi&ll 
beauty  and  tigour.  whilst  those 
of  France,  Qermang^Jte.  had,  like 
some  marine  inaects,^B  pass  through 
various  minor,  unorilmental,  inter- 
mediate changes,  previous  to  attain* 
ing  their  perfect  form.  Whether  this 
should  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
the  art.  We  are  not  now  to  inquire; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Spanish 
stase,  and  nearly  contemporaneous' 
with  Shakespeare,  arose  Lope  de  V^;a, 
and  his  immediate  successor  Calderon, 
since  whose  days  no  dramatist  haa  a^ 
peared  at  all  capable  of  rivalling  tneir 
fame.  During  the  period  in  which 
these  authors  flourished^  t)ie  great 
preponderance  of  the  power  of  Spain 
naturally  rendered  Spanish  the  preva- 
lent European  language,  and  Uie  Spa< 
nish  theatre  may,  in  consequence,  be 
Justly  regarded  as  the  parent  stock  of 
■the  modem  Continental  theatres ;  a 
circamstance  which,  independently  of 
ita  original  and  peculiar  characteristics, 
entitles  it  to  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  in  this  country.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  it  better  known 
to  our  readers,^we  have  selected  CaU 
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deron's  Famosa  Comedia,  ikOBAt^Ecaa 
y  NO  Amar,  which  may  be  paraphrased 
by  The  Renowned  Comedy  of  Coua« 
t£»Y  NOT  LovB,  as  the  work  of  an 
author  highly  and  deservedly  celebra- 
ted by  foreigners  and  rivals,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  countrymen-^HJthough  we 
must  confess  ourselves  absolutely  aa^ 
tounded  at  Schlegel's  comparing  him  to 
Shakespeare — and  as  a  fair  specimen  cf 
most  01  the  characteristics  of  its  species 
-^most,  not  all-'-did  we  venture  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  many  scenes  in  which 
sacred  beings  are  brought  upon  the  . 
Spanish  stage,  we  shoiud,  in  fancy^ 
fed  oursdvea  in  the  fangs  of  the  So« 
ciety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  aft 
least,  if  not  of  the  more  authorised 
executive  officers,  i^s  a  brief  abstract, 
with  a  few  scenes,  could  hardly  give  a 
fiiU  idea  of  the  original,  we  must  say 
two  or  three  words  upon  these  general 
characteristics^  particularly  the  versi-* 
flcation,  before  proceeding  to  the  indi« 
vidual  JFumosa  Comedia* 

Of  these,  the  most  strikins  is  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded ;  a  fa- 
miliarity with  all  we  deem  too  holy  to 
be  even  mentioned  lightly,  amount- 
ing, according  to  our  English  ideas, 
to  blasphemy.  The  chief  of  the  re- 
mainder are  such  a  |)roAision  of  inci- 
dent, such  an  almost  inextricable  com- 
plication of  plot,  as  give  great  spirit  to 
the  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  create  an 
eager  rather  than  an  intense  interest 
in  its  progress  and  developement  !-->^ 
style  even  prodi^Uy  poeUcal»  and  in- 
dulging in  descriptions  more  pfoperly 
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epic  than  tlramatic,  intermixed  with 
considerable  liveliness  of  dialogue — 
little  pathos— little  depth  or  strength 
of  passion— and  such  a  total  absence 
of  discrimination  or  individuality  of 
character,  that  the  personi^es  are  usu- 
ally designated,  in  addition  to  their 
natfies,^  by  the  words  Barba,  Gulan, 
ifama,^  &c.  ineaning,  literally,  old 
many  gallant,  lady,  but  bearing  more 
analogy  to  the  Pere  Noble,  Premier 
Amoureux,  &c.  to  be  found  in  the 
composition  of  French  companies  of 
comedians,  if  not  in  French  Dramatis 
Persona,  than  to  aught  within  the 
sphere  of  British  theatrical  know- 
ledge. In  this  enumeration  of  cha- 
racters^  if  such  they  can  be  called,  must 
not  be  omitted  the  indispensable  one 
of  the  Gracioso,  who  is  a  sort  of  mon- 

Sd  between  Shakespeare's  Clown  and 
e  French  Scapin.  The  ordinary  ver- 
sification of  Spanish  plays  was,  until 
imitated  of  late  years  by  some  of  the 
living  German  tragic  authors,  unlike 
that  of  any  known  theatre.  These 
dramas  are  commonly  written  in  lines 
of  eight  syllables,  in  trochaic  metre. 
Mid  with  what  are  called  asonanie  ter- 
minations ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two 
last  syllables  of  the  alternate  lines  con- 
sist of  the  same  vowels,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  consonants ;  thus 
the  wonls  rapid,  maxim,  artist,  hard- 
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ship,  establish,  having,  magic,  Cardiff, 
and  a  sad  kiss,  would  be  said  to  ojo- 
nar^  This  species  of  versification  coold, 
in  English,  scarcely  bear  a  semblance 
of  metre  or  rhythm,  and  acoordin^y 
we  have,  in  translating,  abstained 
from  any  attempt  at  imitation,  boldly 
substituting  our  natural  blank  vcofi.  _ 
In.  Spanish,  after  a  little  habit,  it  fm>- ' 
tisfies  the  ear,  but  wheii  it  does  so,  its 
effect  is,  to  us,  decidedly  lyrical,  and 
consequently  anti-dramatic ;  an  eflfect 
heightened  by  a  frequent,  apparently 
most  arbitrary,  deviation  into  ibyme 
of  all  sorts ;  couplets,  triplets,  and 
stanzas  of  every  possible  length  and 
structure,  being  promiscuously  inter- 
spersed. Examples  of  this,— of  an  odd 
Spanish  custom  of  pulling  a  song  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  use  it  in  the  dia- 
logue,— and  of  the  sort  of  punning, 
quibbling  jests  of  the  Gracioso,  as  far 
as  this  last  is  practicable  in  translation, 
— shall  be  given  in  our  extracts. 

We  now  proceed  to  la  Famosa  Co- 
rnelia itself,  and  shall  h^^in  by  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  the  first  scene 
•^considering  first  scenes  as  usually 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  The  Prin- 
cess Flerida  and  her  ladies,  equipped 
for  hunting,  or  rather,  we  should 
think,  for  shooting,  hurry  on  to  the 
stage,  and  the  Princess  speaks — 


Run,  hasten,  that  we  all  may  reach  the  castle 
Ere  he  can  overtake  us ;  he,  the  man  r. ' 

"Who  dares  pursue  us  thus.  _ 

Ismenia'.  Impossible !  *"' 

Already  is  he  close  upon  our  steps. 

Flora.  I  hear  the  very  trampling  of  his  feet. 

Ismenia,  Madam,  he  is  so  near,  that  on  our  sliadows. 
He  now  is  treading. 

Flora,  If  your  highness  fears 
His  sight,  permit  me  with  this  gun  t'  oppose  him  ; 
I'll  undertake,  despite  his  eagerness, 
His'progress  to  arrest. 

Flerida.  Hold,  Flora,  hold ! 
Although  concealment  be  my  wish,  I  would  not 
Purchase  it  at  so  high  a  price;  and  since,  ^ 

Fair  Liaida,  thou  art  so  newly  oome. 
Thou  needs  must  be  unknown,  do  thou  remain. 
Await  him  in  this  pass— bid  him  begone  f 
Should  he  refuse  obedience,  then,  resolved 
And  firm,  fire  boldly  at  him,  and  prevent 
His  overtaking  me,  lest  he  discover 
It  was  myself  ne  saw  within  the  wood. 
In  idle  negligence,  scarce  half  attu-ed.    {All  except  LisinA  hvrry  off) 

Lisida,  Withdraw  yc  then,  leaving  that  care  to  me  ; 
I'll  answer  for't  he  shall  not  follow  you ! 


Enter  Lorenzo. 
Ijorenzo.  Stay,  stay,  yc  beautiful  divinities  I 
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Though  iponstroiis  be  my  Ibrtunes^  I'myielf 

Am  not  80  monstrotts,  tlmt  yon  thns  should  fly  me. 

lAMa.  Whatever  thou  art^  forbear !  since  mor*  as  man 
Than  monster  thou  awak'st  our  fears.    And  mark, 
Should'st  thou  advance  a  step— ahonld'st  thou  presume 
To  make  the  least  reply^  this  gun  shall  speak 
My  answer — But,  ah  mc  unfortunate ! 
What  do  I  see ! 

Lorenvu  Though  the  strange  prodigy 
Of  finding;  thee  upon  these  mountains — ^thec, 
Oh  thou  iDgrate^  thou  traitress,  thou  inhuman, 
Thou  foe  to  my  existence !  mi^t  provoke 
My  wonder,  it  subsides,  since  I  perceive 
Thou'rt  for  my  death  jnepared.    When  I  behold  thee 
Hurling  against  me  fire  and  thunderbolts, 
I  doubt  no  longer,  nor  perplex  my  thoughts 
Why  thou  cainst  hither,  but  conclude  at  once         ' 
Thou  cam'st  to  kill  me.    Therefore,  unacquainted 
With  any  motive  why  thou  sought'st  these  wilds. 
Or  why  thus  standest  sentinel,  or  why 
Such  ostentations  cruelty  displayest, 
I  will  retire,  nor  fdrther  seek  to  know 
Than  that  thou  dost  forbid  my  onward  steps. 
To  turn  them  backwards ;  fearing,  not  the  fires 
Which  that  foul  monster,  fimn'd  of  flint  and  steel 
^   And  powder,  in  its  hateful  womb  incloses. 

But  tnose  wliicli  in  thy  pojured  breast  lie  brooding ; 
Thy  breut,  of  treasonous  passages  a  mine, 
A  nerce  ydcano. 

Lisida.  Oh  that  'twere  allowed, 
Lorenzo,  to  unravel  to  thy  view. 
All  the  deceptions  that  entangle  thee ! 
And  oh  that  I  might  tell  thee  what  sad  fortunes 
Heav'n  has  decreed  I  should  for  thee  endure ! 
But  since  the  present  season  offers  not 
Sufficient  leisure,  some  fair  fhture  day 
Shall  grant  it  to  my  prayer ;  then  shalt  thou  know 
How  much  erroneously  thou  here  dost  tax 
As  fickle,  constancy,  as  treach'rous,  truth, 
And  lavish  kindness,  call'st  ingratitude. 

Lorenw.  Could'st  thou  by  new  professions  satisfy 
My  doubts,  it  must  be  long  ere  thou  succeedest. 

Lisida,  That  I  deny  not ;  for  should  I  succeed 
Upon  the  instant,  I  diould  deem  it  long ; 
The  rather  that  I  now  perforce  must  leave 
Thy  base  suspicions  unconvinced  of  falsehood^  ^ 

Until  occasion  oflfers,  wben  again 
We  may  discourse. — ^Remain  thou  here,  Lorenzo ; 
Follow  me  not;  faiewelL  {Exit 

Lor^zo.  MerdfUl  Heaven ! 
How  many  various  contrarieties 
War  in  my  fancy,  and  besiege  my  judgment ! 
Unfortunate!  Ay,  and  a  thousand  times 
Unfortunate !  who  had  believed  that  she. 
The  very  cause  of  my  seclusion  here, 
*Midst  savage  rocks,  the  courtier  of  their  steeps. 
Companion  of  their  craggy  ridges,  poor. 
Subdued  and  miserable,  snould  even  here 
Encounter  me  ! 

Roberto,  {the  Oracioso,  without,)  What !  ho  !  I^renzo !  ho ! 
I  say,  Lorenzo ! 

Lortnw).  'Tis  Roberto's  voice. 
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Roberto,  {vnihoiU.)  Loreiuo*  bo  I 
Lorenxo.  Roberto,  I  am  bere. 

Roberto,  (joithoul.)  And  wbere  is  here,  my  loid?  My  feet  dftoovcr 
No  bere,  but  bere,  whence  I  am  like  to  fall.         , 
Roberto  appear*  upon  ike  poM  i^a  roofk 
Lorenzo.  Wbere  art } 

Roberto,  Upon  tbis  bald  rock's  bigbest  peak. 
A  rode  so  bala  it  cannot  even  yield 
Space  upon  which  a  lock  of  hair  misht  grow. 
Lorenzo.  What  took  thee  thither  ? 
Roberto.  'Twas  the  devil,  sir. 
Who  lately  has  been  subject  to  the  weakneaa 
Of  raising  low-bom  men. 
Loremto.  Come  quickly  down. 

Roberto.  Must  I  then  tumble?  So  should  I  oome  quiekesL 
Lorenzo.  Come  down ;  the  mountain-path  hitberward  lead^ 
Roberto.  But  if  I  seek  it  here,  will  it  not  shift 
Some  otherward  ? — It  cannot  now,  I  have  it. 
Lorenzo.  Descend  then ;  wherefore  dost  thou  now  sit  down  ? 
Roberto.  Is't  not  a  lesser  ill  to  bruise  the  flesh. 
Than  risk  those  fragile  quills  the  legs  and  feet  ?  {RoHs  dsam. 

Heav'n  help  me !  Curses  on  the  man  who  first 
Invented  cumbing  mountains,  pierduR  forests. 
In  stupid  chase  of  rabbits,  where  the  first 
Will  not  await  you,  where  you  miss  the  second. 
And  do  not  hit  the  third ;  the  fourth  escapes. 
Wounded,  because  the  muzzle  was  quite  close; 
The  fifUi  leaps  on  to  peaks  beyond  your  reach ; 
The  sixth  is  killed,  but  lost  amongst  the  bushes; 
And  finally,  if  one's  secured,  he  costs. 
In  powder  and  in  ammunition,  more 
Than  if  a  man  should  naturally  go. 
And  buy  him  in  the  market  peaceably. 

Lorenzo.  Roberto,  slander  not  the  chase,  since  here 
'Tis  that  alone  provides  our  sustenance. 

Roberto.  If  ^ou  thus  silenoe  me,  exnlain,  my  lord. 
Whether  that  ribbon  be  vour  morning  s  game ; 
I  see  no  other  produce  ot  your  sport. 

Lorenzo.  This  is  indeed  the  only  recompense 
Of  mv  day's  chase. 

Roberto.  Then  quickly  let  us  go 
And  make  a  savoury  stew  on't.    Mountain  ribbon 
Must  needs  afford  us  a  delicious  meaL 
Besides,  although  fredi  kill'd,  I  nothing  donbl 
But  'twill  be  tender. 
ZoTfnaw.  Do  not  jest,  Roberto. 
Roberto.  What  ails  your  lordsh^?  What  new  grief  i 
A  sorrow  unincreasable? 

Lorenzo.  A  grief 
So  strange  it  passes  credibility. 
Roberto.  What  is't? 

Lorenzo.  What  would'st  thou  say  should  I  a&m 
I  bad  seen  Lisida  amongst  these  wdds? 

Roberto.  What  vile  fortune 
Has  thrown  her  after  us  in  our  retreat? 
Lorenzo.  I  know  no^— 

Roberto.  Said  jou  not  you'd  spoken  with  her  ? 
Lorenzo.  1  did. 
.     Roberto.  What  spoke  you  of,  if  not  of  that  ? 

Lorenzo.  Listen,  Roberto;  thou  bast  yet  to  hear 
Another  accident,  more  wonderful. 
Roberto.  This  ono  will  not  bt  tmlf  mupuwd. 
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J^rviiw.  When  flm  the  fun  throofl^  do«i4i  vf  go^ 
Br%;faten'd  the  fotett,  jplain,  and  fiild> 
My  ooune  I  towards  tie  numntaiii^  bent ;  . 
I  went,  hut  not  alone  I  went,. 
Nor  nd— Ibr,  in  my  oompanj 
I  bore  my  cam,  and  for  my  aadgewu 
'Tis  now  become  a  part  of  nu^  . 
No  more  apaiaion  or  a^madnesa. 
I  went  to  daim  from  earth  and  air. 
That  aeantjr  neoeaaary  ftre. 
Which  both  were  mortgased  to  «in4y> 
When  heaven  pronounoed  the  mighty  ^Mcd 
That,  dothins  beaat  and  dbthing  bind 
In  fiura  and  plamea  of  yarioHs  dye, 
Fill'd  with  new  life,  dead  em^y  epflea^ 
And  gave  it  to  the  human  raoa 
Thence  no  ii\}nftioe  they  endure,  .  . 

Though  we  with  net,  wiUi  snare  obaonre. 
With  weapona  breathing  dnadft4  fin% 
Arrest  the  bird's  aerial  flight. 
Or  dose  the  stages  fbll  eye  in  nic^t^ 
Aa  urgent  appetite  reoutfea. 
But  he  who,  weary  of  his  leisnie. 
Idly  pursues  the  hunter's  joys,  ... 
These  harmleas  ereatures  who  deateoy^ 
Unurged  by  need,  and  seeking  pleasure 
Robbuig  the  earth  and  air  of  ey'ry  benuly^ , 
He  is  a  crud  man,  untouch'd  by  lov^  or  duty« 

Edberio.  Proceed,  it  were  ui^nst  t^^rastO'Mr  time 
In  moralising,  since  you've  proved  ab^eadi:     . 
That  in  these  woods  we  live  like  beasts  m  4^vty» 
Who  cannot  feed  till  they  their  dinner  dayw.  ... 

Laretufo.  Then,  or  by  cruelty  or  pity  lejl^ 
I  left  at  mornings  dawn  our  wreitchad  ftrni». 
Bearing,  constrsm'd,  to  earn  our  scaaty  bmd. 
Those  toils  by  many  deem'd  life's  greatest  <tern. 
But  not  a  single  step  could  I  advance^  .. 
That,  or  my  negligence,  or  my  Bii8ohMM«>» 
Ftorvertednot    Thus  paas'd  hour  after  hour. 
The  day's  unsated  spite  gaimng  fketk  pow'n 
Till,  wearied  with  my  fruitless  duwie,  I  saw . 
The  sunbeams  gild  anke  the  loftiest  heada 
Of  rocks,  and  lowly  huts,  by  n«tf|re^  kw» 
Whidi,  when  proud  man  upon  ilia  shadow  treidi^ 
EquaUy  pours  o'er  all  the  flood  of  light. 
Then  ndnting  with  the  heat,  ezhauaied  quite^ 
I  heard  a  stream's  intitipg  aoundi  ... 
And  on  the  banks  of  this  swift  riU,    . 
That  rushes  from  the  neighb'iing.hlUp^ 
Coolness  and  diade  I  sou^  fmd  ^tmnd    .. 
There,  in  a  palace  fbrm'4  of  flowers,  / 
Canopied  by  o'er^arching  bow^, 
Temp'ring  the  sun's  mendfan  bwWb . 
I  ky  and  liaten'd  to  the  stream^.   / 
And  would  have  courted  soft  repoie ;.     .. 
But  busy  thoudit  reosU'd  mi  wae^^  . 
When,  as  by  <»ance,  my  9»wig-eye. 
Glanced  on  the  watera  muiaa'ni|g.by, 
I  saw  upon  ihdr  bosom  6ir        .  .    , 
Thia  ribbon,  whidi  the  oiystal  thief 
Thought  to  the  oceaui  hia  c^Mt^taief, 
A  tio^y  of  hia  ftata  to  baaiw 
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£ager  I  mark'd  the  fioAting  prey, 
Tl^,  by  a  broken  branch  s  aid, 
Snatdi'd  the  devoted  priie  away« 
And  aafely  to  the  shore  convey  d. 
The  treasore  Bain'd,  my  restleas  thought 
The  lawfhl,  plundered  owner  aonsht. 
And  backward,  tow'rdg  the  rir'let  •  source, 
I  eimfidently  bent  my  course. 
Thus  certam  to  succeed ; 
By  sad  experience  taught  to  deem. 
That  still  to  toU  against  the  stream 
Fate  had  fbr  me  decreed. 
When  as  my  Steps  the  mamn  press'd, 
A  little  nool,  de^,  still,  and  bright. 
Where  tne  impatient  brook  found  rest, 
Ung'ring  to  breathe  in  cslm  dehgfat. 
Met  sudden  my  enamour'd  riew— 
Earar  my  olject  to  pursue, 
I  should  have  pass'd,  had  not  the  sound 
Of  voices  all  my  senses  bound. 
I  paused,  for  now  upon  the  air. 
Rose  indistinct  the  accents  fair. 
And  now  thev  died  away- 
Cautious  the  boughs  ande  I  bend. 
Nor  reach  ^be  tangled  thickets'  end. 
Ere  my  channed  steps  I  stay ; 
For  there,  'twixt  ^uv'ring  leaves,  appeared 
A  rustic  palace  quiddy  rw^d 
By  Nature's  architect,  the  iq^ng ; 
Roses  and  pinks  its  csopetting, 
Willows  and  laurels  foim'd  its  roof. 
Cautiously  now  I  stood  aloof. 
For  as  I  ffazed,  with  earnest  look. 
Within  tne  most  sequester'd  nook 
I  saw  of  nymphs  a  bevv  bright, 
A  human  galaxy  of  light 
And  there  confess'd  a  Goddess  stood. 
Who,  just  emeiging  from  the  flood. 
Was  vet  scarce  half  arra/d. 
Her  tnrong'd  that  festive  troop  around. 
Her  bodice  laoed,  her  sandals  bound. 
And  eager  zeal  display'd. 
Now  curses  on  my  wayward  fate. 
That  gave  a  single  glimpse,  and  that  too  late ! 
But,  no— when  I  reflect  how  coy 
Is  modraty,  I  own,  with  joy, 
I  eame  in  time,— li^ht  thoughts  ftrewell ! 
On  her  chaste  lovehness  111  dwdl. 
Her  hair,  in  waving  threads  of  gold, 
O'erspread  her  boiom's  (j^odess  snow. 
Tudan,  bright  Sun,  mine  accents  bold ; 
But  thou  thyself  dost  not  unfold 
More  beauties,  when  thy  morning  glow 
Gilds  with  a  flood  of  dazding  light 
The  wintry  robe  of  virgin  white. 
That  dothes  the  mountain's  highest  rocks, 
Flinginff  o'er  crag  and  peak  diy  locks 
Of  tanked  sold,  which,  with  ner  rosy  flngen, 
Aurora  darkly  trims  whilst  twili^t  hngers. 
With  jpearl  and  silver  was  embraider'd  o'er  - 
The  silken  petticoat,  whose  folds  betnrjr'd 
An  atom  of  the  slender  foot,  no  more  I  .    . 


Yet  with  roBenre  none  might  those  fidds  uphmkij 

For  that  one  atom  all  the.  foot  display'd. 

But  now  a  hlindnesa  o'er  me  came  ; 

For  sadden  an  officious  dame. 

Bearing  an  azure  robe,  presib'd  from  the  crowd. 

My  sun  eclipsing  with  a  brilliant  doud. 

Out  on  the  curiouB,  bold  desire. 

That  such  unkind  obscuring 

Impatiently  enduring. 

Could  restless  change  of  place  im^iixe  I 

I  cSianged  my  fortune  with  my  station ; 

The  rustling  boughs  my  presence  told. 

And  I  might  that  fair  troop  behold 

Starting,  look  round  in  perturbation ; 

Then,  as  a  monster  had  been  near, 

Fl^  from  my  presence,  s^urr'd  by  fear. 

Still  I  pursued,  till  in  this  very  place 

My  next  encounter  sta^'d  my  eager  chase : 

For  here  that  scared,  diaoider'd  band 

Had  left,  my  progress  to  withstand, 

An^  their  retreat  insure, 

A  lieauty,  who,  with  shoulder'd  gun. 

And  couxage  t^  amaze  the  sun. 

Stood  threatemng  and  secure. 

From  any  other  ups  bow  vain 

Had  been  such  threats !  But  who  could  strain 

Tyrannic  cruelty  so  high, 

who  so  inhumimly  oppose  * 

My  wish,  but  she,  my  worst  of  foes^ 

The  cherish'd  foe  from  whom  I  fly? 

Fair  Lisida,  whom  more  I  recognize 

By  her  fierce  action  than  by  Toice  or  eyes. 

Alike  unheeded  from  my  mind 

What  either  of  us  spoke  is  flown. 

But  grief  alike  m  all  I  find  ; 

The  Groddess  still  remains  unknown. 

And  whOst  I  dread  lest  at  her  side 

The  peijnred  Lisida  abide, 

I  know  not  whether  to  desire  or  fear 

To  have  my  doubts  resolved,  the  truth  mode  clear. 

Roberto.  Of  these  perplexities,  which  to  your  lordship 
Appear  so  intricate,  I  can  resolve 
The  greater  part. 

Loren:so.  How  so? 

Roberto,  I  can  reveal 
The  beauty's  name  whom  you  extol  so  highly. 

Lorettzo,  Who  is  she,  then  ? 

Roberto.  The  beauteous  Floride, 
Princess  of  Bisignano,  who,  through  taste. 
Or  for  convenience,  in  this  castle  lives. 
Retired  from  Court,  till  she  shall  change  her  state. 

Lorenw).  I  could  not  easily  be  ignorant 
That  she  resides  here,  but  it  follows  not 
She  needs  must  be  my  Goddess. 

Roberto.  Past  dis][iute ; — 
But,  stay! 

Lorenaso.  How  heedlessly  have  we  advanced 
F/en  to  the  palace  gates !  And  see  where  sUnd, 
In  the"  balcony,  ladies. 

Roberto.  And  amongst  them 
Is  Lisida. 

Lorenzo.  And  more  than  Lisida, 
The  Goddess  whom  I  told  thee  of,  is  jhere. 
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Boberh.  Which  is  it? 

ZUineinto.  Fool,  does  not  her  beaittjr  tell? 

Reberio.  DoubtleM  it  does,  a!thoiii§di  X  ettmol  hetr  it; 
lliey^re  women,  and  to  me  seem  piuoi  idike. 

(Flkkida,  LiSfOA,  and  ^  other  ZaeSet,  appear  ft  fjb 
Bakony  of  ike  Paiaee.)  - 

Pferida.  Whom  cUdst  thou  say  hiras,  my  iisld^? 
'    Lindtu  Merely  a  hunter,  wandering,  dkaik6^1ed> 
Amidst  the  forest. 

Flerida.  Why  did  he  pufsue  tts  ? 

Lisida  {aside,)  I  mos^  perforce,  conceal  hi»  name.— 
(Jkmd.)  Perhaps 
Expecting  that  yon  would  redeem  die  pled|Ee, 
Which  in  his  hand  I  saw,  and  we  had  miard. 
When  it  was  needed  to  attire  jcnt  highness. 

Flerida.  I  do  hdieve  thonVt  judged  aii^ht ;  for  see, 
Conversing  with  another  man,  he  stands. 
And  from  these  windows  ne'er  removes  his  eyes. 

Lorenw.  Pass  on,  Roberto,  a»  thou^  hiattenttrtf.     ' 

Roberto.  'Bj  Heaven,  we  sport  a  pretty  fivery 
To  go  a^wooing  in ;  pmeive  vou  not 
That  we  must  needs  disgust  m  very  seulfions  ? 

Flerida.  Since  then  we  Imow  the  stranger  such  a  man 
As  no  suspicion  can  attach  to,  call  him  ; 
Bid  him  approach,  that  we  may  purchase  hack 
What  has  heen  mine. 

Lisida.  Ho!  Mountaineer  1 

Flora.  Ho!  Huntsmen! 

Lorewxo.  Do  they  not  csll  ? 

Roberto.  They  do. 

Lorenxo.  Go  forward,  then  * 
And  here,  bear  thou  the  ribbon ;  so  if  she 
Chance  to  resent  either  its  being  taken. 
Or  hither  brought,  on  thee  her  anger  falls. 

Roberto.  So  that  which  falls  upon  me  be  no  eudget, 
I  care  not  for  her  anger.— Did  you  call. 
Fair  goddesses?  What  would  yon  ? 

Flerida.  Do  you  wish 
To  sell:  that  ribbon? 

Roberto.  How  diould  I  not  wish  it. 
Since  I  and  my  poor  comrade  have  Uiis  day 
Nothing  to  eat  ? 

Ixtrenzo.  Idiot,  is  that  an  answer  ? 

Roberto.  Is't  not  the  truth  ? 

Flerida.  How  much  do  you  demand  ? 

Roberto.  Have  patience,  whilst  I  calculate  its  vahie. 
There's  here  of  silk,  (and  silk  how  exquisite !) 
A  vard  and  half,  the  which  at  sev'n  and  ninepe 
(The  price  that.ev'ry  shop  will  ask  you  for't,) 
Comes  to  eleven  shillings,  seVen  pence. 
And  yet  another  halfpenny ;  the  tassels 
Weigh,  as  I  judge,  two  ounces,  ay,  ftill  weight. 
Which,  at  five  shillinfls  for  the  ounce,  and  adding 
A  poor  half-crown,  (the  price  each  strolling  pedlw 
Puts  on  such  ornaments,)  makes  twelve  and  sixpencr. 
Now  add  eleven  shillings  sevenpence  halfpenny. 
And  then  for  profit  seven 

Loremco.  Idiot!— Ddt! 

Roberto.  If  that's  exorbitant,  say  six 

Lorenw.  Bjr  Heaven 

Roberto,  If  you  insist  upon  it,  I'll  take  five ; 
Further  than  that  I  csnnot  bate  a  penny, 
And,  on  my  conscience,  so  t  make  no  gain ; 


I  nmepence. 
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'Til  an  ezpeiMive  ntid^*    But  I 

Would  fain  induce  yak  to  be  eosti 

That  whatsoe'er  you  loae  mayjn  my  honte 

Be  found.    What  aay  you,  lady  ?~lB't  a  birgain  P 

Flerida.  Your  rtsck*uing  hat  amused  me ;  wait  a  minute. 
And  I  will  lend  yon  down  an  hundred  erowni 
In  payment  for  toe  girdle. 

Roberto.  May  you,  lady. 
In  recompenee  repose  an  nundred  yean 
Upon  one  side  in  Heay'n  I  An  hundred  crowni  P 
On  holy  band,  to  me  thii  day  more  holy. 
Than  any  holy  bond  that  Spain,  and  Romo, 
And  Venice,  ever  bound  itfainit  the  Turk  !— 
Band  that  might  well  bind  love !  Band  in  whoK  noosa 
Hie  Phoenix  might  submit  to  be  ensnared ! 
The  money  for  this  band  of  bands  most  precious ; 
I  tremble,  lest  my  fortune,  an  old  sinner^ 
Should  in  the  interval  repent. 

Flerida.  'Tis  coming. 

Lorenzo,  Hold !  there  is  one  who  will  forbid  thft  lale ; 
And  every  bargain,  struck  without  consent 
Of  the  proprietor,  is  null  and  void. 

Roherto.  Nay,  take  it ;  snatch  not  so ;  the  thing  is  worth 
An  hundred  crowns,  and  you  may  spoil  or  tear  it. 

Fleridiu  And  who  is  the  proprietor  ? 

LorewTso.  I  am. 

Flerida.  And  what  do  you  demand  ? 

Lorenzo.  To  me  it  is 
Beyond  all  price ;  for  should  a  Deity, 
According  to  the  image  in  his  mind, 
Produce  not  one  world,  but  a  thousand  worlds, 
AjmI  then  reduce  their  imiversal  value 
into  one  diamond,  p;amish'd  round  with  stars. 
And  in  the  sun  enchased,  ofiTring  it  me 
In  payment,  it  were  insufficient.    Nought 
Can  buy  this  ribbon  of  me,  save  alone 
The  price  I  paid  for  it. 

Flerida.  What  price  was  that  ? 

Loren20-  Lady,  this  ribbon  has  cost  me  my  soul. 
And,  as  in  honourable  war  'tis  usual 
Texchange  all  prisoners  that  on  either  side 
Are  tdcen ;  and  in  this  late  conflict  I 
Lost  a  soul,  captured  by  your  eyes,  and  you  • 
This  ribbon ;  let  us  now  fix  the  exchange. 
Unless  you  render  me  my  soul,  you  cannot  ^ 
Expect  your  ^rdle. 

Flerida.  Friend,  I  needs  must  laugh. 
Hearing  such  high  conceits  ftom  one  who  seems 
To  boast  so 'small  a  share  of  fortune's  favours. 

Lorenzo.  I  heed  not  fortune's  favours,  beauteous  lady, 
Thus  boasting  yours. 

Roberto.  With  cudgels  certainly 
We  shall  be  shun.    I'd  give  the  hundred  crowns 
For  one  fake  crown  to  save  my  own  from  cracking. 

Lisida.  Was't  to  see  this,  oh  fortune,  I  came  hither  ? 

Flerida.  Madman  of  no  ill  fancy,  that  thy  madness 
May  be  thy  fault's  apology,  dedare. 
Know  ye  to  whom  ye  speak  ? 
.  Lorenao.  Most  hasaidous 
The  answer.— No,' I  know  you  not;  and  yes, 
I  know  you. 

Flerida.  How  ean  yes  and  no  agree  ? 
Vol.  XVII.  i  P 
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Lorenw.  How  ?-^h(mld  I  ny  or  no,  or  yes,  Uie  fimlt- 
Were  grosa,  the  ignoranee  diagnieeAil ;  moe 
Either  way  to  ofiend  you  were  the  heJ£^t 
OffoUy  andpresamption;  thus 'tis  well 
To  Ut  It  rest  in  doubt    A  yes  and  no 
I  throw  before  you — ^take  which  e'er  you  list. 

Fierida.  In  the  same  doubt  I  also  hesitate— 
Should  I  think  no^  your  compUments  exoke 
Laughter ;  should  I  think  yes,  I  must  inflict 
Due  chastisement  on  your  effrontery. 
And  since  'twixt  these  extremes  there  lies  n»  medimn^ 
I  dirow  a  laughter  and  a  chastisement 
Before  you ; — take  whiche'er  you  list — Coine»  ladies. 
Come,  let  us  leave  this  madman. 

Luida,  Thouingrate! 
Thy  vengeance  is  severe.  {Eaemii  LadUiS) 

Lorenw,  Who  said  'twas  vengeance  ? 

Roberto.  A  splendid  feat  we  have  achieved !  For  you. 
You've  robb'd  me  of  an  hundred  crowns,  as  neatly 
As  though  you'd  pick'd  my  pocket    Ay,  an  hunored 
And  one ;  tor  I  have  likewise  lost  the  crown 
Of  patience. 

JUmtrdo,  (without) — Heaven  hdp  me ! 

Loretizo.  Whence  that  cry  ? 

Roberto.  'Tis  an  unruly  horse^  who,  with  his  rider,. 
Falls  headlong  down  the  precipice. 

Zjorenxo.  How  dreadful! 
Could  we  assist  him  ? 

Roberto.  'Tis  impossible ! 
Already  he  lies  thrown  upon  the  sand. 

(lii$AvtSiofail9/rom  the  side  eeene  upon  the  stage.) 

Litardo.  Have  mercy.  Heaven ! 

Tjoren2o.  Is  he  dead,  Roberto  ? 

Roberto.  No,  sir;  he  breathes. 

Lorenzo.  Unhappy  gentleman. 
Preserved  by  griei  to  be  the  consolation 
Of  one  so  wretched — {Pauses  in  astonishment.) 

Roberto.  Do  you  doubt  like  me  ? 

Lorenzo.  Is't  not  lUy  enemy,  Lisardo  ? 

Roberto.  Yes. 

Lorenzo.  Within  that  palace,  beauteous  Lisida^ 
And  here^  Lisardo  ?  Certainly  he  comes 
In  search  of  her  or  me  ;  and  either  way, 
Be't  her  or  me,  'tis  an  offenoe,  an  insult 

Roberto.  If  so,  whiche'er  his  purpose.  Fortune  here 
Delivers  him,  unarm'd,  into  your  power. 
To  make  him  sure. 

Lorenzo.  Cheek  that  presuming  tongue ! 
Be  silent,  slave !  am  I  a  man  to  think< 
Of  aught  so  base  as  to  destroy  a  foe 
Defenceless  at  my  feet  ?  Come  near— assist 

Roberto.  What  purpose  you  ? 

Lorenzo.  To  bear  him  home  betwixt  us^ 
{The  Prince  iw/Aow^)— Ho,  hunters !  mountaineers  I 

Lorenzo.  Who  calls? 

Enter  Paikc£  Carlo. 
Prince.  Say,  have  you 

Beheld  a  gentleman 1  need  no  answer ; 

Tn  your  compassion  more  than  in  your  words 

I  find. — Alas  !  friend  of  my  life  !  how  dear 

That  title  costs  thee  !  'Ttvaa  my  friendship  dragged  thee 
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Hither  to  perith.    Could  my  pttnon  tell 

Tift  weight  that  pressee  on  my  heart  while  thus 

I  flee  thee  I 

IMerto.  Sir^  the  weight  upon  my  flhonlders 
Presses  more  heavily — 

Prince,  Friends,  let  ns  hasten 
To  seek  assistsnoe  that  may  save  his  life. 

Larewto.  Such  was  my  purpose,  sir,  before  yon  came. 

iVtfie0.  Who  could  have  thought  that  all  my  prosperous  fortune 
So  quiokly  should  have  changed 'to  misery  { 

Bobarto.  Who  could  hare  thought  that  such  a  one  as  I 
Amongst  a  eompany  of  strolling  pbiyers 
l*his  day  shoula  have  to  act  the  Busy  Body  I 

Lorensto.  Who  could  have  thought  that  I,  oompdl'd  by  honour. 
Should  first  reyiTC  my  lifeless  enemy. 
Afterwards  to  inflict  nia  death  myself  I 


The  first  scene  terminates  with  this 
series  of  exclamations,  in  which,  after 
the  usual  fashion  o£  the  Spanish 
Theatre,  all  the  interlocutors  in  a  dia* 
lopie  are  simultsneously  and  unoon« 
sciously  impelled  to  utter  discordant 
sentiments  m  most  concordant  form  of 
speech  and  phraseology,  much  as  the 
personages  in  an  opera  occasionally 
sing  duets  in  perfect  harmony,  aL- 
tlHragh  absolutdy  insensible  of  each 
other  s  respective  co-operation  to  the 
production  of  the  sdentaficaUy  melo- 
dious whole. 

We  rather  fear,  that  our  readers 
nunr  have  thought  us  unmerdfhl  in 
inmctinf;  upon  them  Lorenso's  long 
description  of  his  mominfif s  adven- 
tures, and  must  inform  them,  first, 
that,  to  the  Spanish  scholar,  t^s  ap- 
pears by  no  meansia  speech  of  any  un- 
usual ^mensions; — ^m  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  same  play,  the  Prince 
speaks  one,  shorter  only  by  twenty  or 
tnirty  lines,  which  he  does  not  even 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  into  a  poem 
to  improve  it,  and  which  we  intend  to 
spare  DOth  them  and  ourselves. — ^Se^ 
oondly,  that  we  have  omitted  about  a 
page.  And,  lastly,  that  its  insertion 
waa  necessary,  to  give  them  a  full  and 
dear  picture  of  the  Spanish  Theatre. 
We  need  hsrdly  point  out  the  curious 
cbange  of  scene  which  occurs,  whilst 
the  actors  remain  upon  the  sta^. 

Princess  Florida  nezt^enters  with  Li- 
aida,  whom  she  desires  to  confide  to  her 
the  misfortunes  which  can  have  com- 
pelled so  fair  and  noble  a  lady  to  seek 
shelter  in  her  retired  palace.  Lisidais 
about  to  relate  her  historj,  when  Fabio, 
an  old  officer  of  the  Princess's  house- 
hold, intenruptaher.  to  tellherhidiness 
that  ha  is  informed  her  affianced  Dride- 


groom.  Prince  Carlo  di  Orsfni,  is  co- 
ming in  disguise  to  visit  her.  Flerida 
dismisses  Fabio  with  thanks  for  his 
communication,  and  then  observes  to 
Lisida,  that,  although  she  considers 
the  Prince's  distrust  of  her  reputation 
for  beauty  as  an  insult,  as  a  low-- 
born man's  presuming  to  make  love  to 
her  would  have  been  a  fsr  g^ester  in- 
mlt,  she  is  vcjoioed  to  discover  Prince 
Carlo  in  the  mad  stranger.  Her  praises 
of  her  supposed  bridegroom  excite  a 
violent  fit  of  jealousy  in  Lisida,  who 
positively  denies  the  stranger^s  being 
the  Prince,  asserting  that  she  knows 
the  latter  by  sight.  Flerida  then 
dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  an- 
noyance occasioned  ner.by  the  difi^- 
ent  sorts  of  impertineifbe  of  her  two 
lovers.  Lisida  sdvises  her  highness  to 
despise  them  both,  and  amuse  herself 
witn  listening  to  the  song  her  ladies 
are  about  to  sing  in  the  garden.  For 
this  potpose,  the  Princess  agreeing  to 
the  proposal,  they  go  off,  when  Loren- 
zo and  Roberto  return,  having  left  the 
Prince  and  Lisardo  in  Lorenzo's  house^ 
which  its  proprietor  thinks  it  a  point 
of  delicacy  to  avoid,  in  order  to  spare 
Lisardo  the  pain  of  learning,  upon  re- 
covering his  senses,  that  he  is  indebted 
to  his  mortal  enemy  for  his  life.  He 
sends  back  Roberto  to  attend  upon  his 
guests,  and  declares  his  intention  of 
spending  the  time  of  their  occupying 
his  abode  near  the  Princess.  He  now 
hears  the  music  from  the  garden,  and 
enters  it.  The  Princess  comes  on 
alone,  and  the  following  ditty  is  sung 
by  unseen  musicians.  We  pre  the 
scene  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities mentioned  in  our  prdimioa- 
ry  remarks. 
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He  who  adorinff  would  obtain 

Tlie  object  tbat  hk  heart  reYerea, 
Nor  praiie  nor  gratitude  may  gain ; 

His  pangs  are  calm'd,  and  dried  bia  tears 
By  Hope's  soft  breath  aiid  flatt'ring  strain. 

But  be  who  'midst  unmingled  fears 
Lo?es,  but  to  mutual  love  dares  not  poretend. 
Whom  should  bis  unaspiring  flame  ofl^d  ? 

F/erida.  That's  true ;  while  loye  to  deo  within  the  breast 
Lies  hidden,  that  Uis  only  feltj  not  utter'tU 
But  when  it  rises  to  the  tongue,  no  more 
Can  it  be  term'd  an  unaspiring  flame ; 
In  speaking  of 't,  there  is  enjoyment,  ay. 
And  bold  offence ;  therefore — What  do  I  see  ? 
Methinks  those  leayes  acquire  a  stronger  motiou 
Than  sepbyr's  breath  can  give.    Sure  I  perceive 
The  shadow  of  a  msn.    Speak,  who  is  there  ? 

Lorenao.  Lady,  'tis  I ;  for  there,  wheve  shines  the  sun. 
The  shadow  of  necessity  must  be. 

FUrida.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Lorensao,  Adoring  you* 
Yet  may  your  utmost  rigour  not  reaent 
My  adoration,  since  the  humble  lover 
Ooends  not  in  adoring ;  he  offends — 
{I AW.  and  the  Voices  together.)  He  who  adoring  would  obtain 
The  object  that  his  heart  reveres. 

FUrida*  Audacious  peasant,  madman,  wretch !  dar'st  thou 
Ih'esume — ^not  to  adore  me,  to  my  pride 
That  were  indifferent,  but--to  proclaim 
Thy  boldness,  since  who  blazons  forth  his  love, 
(Fi&r*  and  the  Voices  together,)  Nor  praise  nor  gratitude  may  gain^ 
His  pangs  are  calm'd,  and  dried  his  tears. 

Lirenzo,  Although  I  tell  my  love,  I  tell  it  not ; 
So  trifling  is  the  portion  I  reveal. 
That  all  remains  unutter'd,  undisclosed,--* 

7'he  Voices  without.  By  Hope's  soft  breath  and  soothing  atrain. 
But  he  who  'midst  umninglea  fears. 
Loves,  but  to  mutual  love  dares  not  pretend. 
Whom  should  his  unaspiring  flame  offend  ? 

Lorento.  That  voice  supplies  my  part,  and  pleads  lor  m^ — 

Fferida,  It  matten  little,  for  the  voice  deceives-^ 

Lorenvi.  Declsring  that — 

Florida.  Falaely  asserting  that— 

Both  together,  with  the  Voices.  When  love  to  mutual  Ipvo  dares  9«l 
pretend. 
The  unaspiring  flame  can  none  offend. 
^  Flerida.  And  you  shall  be  convinced  of  the  deception* 

ril  your  presumptuous  madness  so  chastise 

Have  I  no  servanu  ^--Hoh  1-— Holloh  l—Who's  there  ?— 

Is  there  not  one  to  kill  a  skre  who  dares 

Lffrenxo*  Call  not  assistanee  to  destroy  me ;  you 
Alone  suffice ;  your  anger  is  enougli. 
Fleridtu  Are  ye  all  deaf  ?*i.^amiot  a  crfature  hear  ma  ? 

Emter  Ladies. 
Lmdin.  MadwPi  we're  here* 

Enter  Fabio. 
Fabio,  Madam,  what  would  your  highness  ? 


Loremto,  My  life  hu  reach'd  iti  doM^ 
Lisida.  My  woes  have  retcli'd 

Their  coneuromation. 
JFaAio*  What  are  yonr  oommanda  i 
Fferida.  That  yon  htsiom  an  akna  on  yon  poor  mfui. 
lamenia.  That  is  a  soiaewhat  stiaiaed  interpretatsott.  (ExiiJ) 

FUrida,  Resentment  is  short-limL  \EjtH.) 

Luida.  Alas !  To  me,  \ 

Anger  and  clemency  alike  are  fataL  (Exit,) 

Fabio.  Follow  ma,  fiiend^  that  I  may  execnie 

Her  highness'  orders. 
Lorenzo.  Where  there  is  allnagivingy 

Compassion  must  he.    Let  ns  then  divide 

Her  generosity ;  take  you  her  alms. 

And  leave  me  houndleas  wealth  in  her  oomfiassion* 


E  verj  individnal  having 
a  partmg  word  and  wiUidrawn,  the 
curtain  Mis,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
first— -what  shall  we  call  it  ?— *If  wa 
speak  English,  we  mnst  say  act ;  hut 
the  proper  Spanish  term  is  Jornada, 
which  means  a  day's  task,  or  journey. 
Into  three  of  these  Jomadas  is  divided 
the  regular  national  drama,  if  the  word 
regular  may  he  applied  to  aught  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  received  Classical  and 
Grallic  notions  of  regularity. 

The  second  Jornada  opens  with  a 
conversation  between  Frinee  Carlo  di 
Orsini  and  the  recovered  Lisardo,  who 
declares  himself  equally  unconscious 
of  what  had  hefallen  lum^  and  ready 
to  follow  his  highness  whithersoever 
he  wishes  to  lead  him.  The  Prince 
replies,  that  they  have  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey ;  and  then,  in  anawer 
to  an  observation  of  Lisardo's  upon  his 
having  accompanied  his  princely  firiend 
without  even  inquiring  whither  or  for 
what  purpose  they  were  going,  speaks 
the  before-mentioned  long  speech.  In 
this  he  first  reminds  his  companion 
<hat  the  yet  unavenged  murder  of  hia 
(the  Prince's)  Met  brother^who  had 
nllen  in  a  quarrel  upon  Lisardo'a  ao« 
count,  in  wmeh  a  lady  waa  impUciited 
'^'^lad  rendered  him  the  head  of  the 
Orsini  family;  in  conscquenee  ci 
wfaich^  he  wan  eompeikd  to  marry. 
He  th^  enters  Mly  into  the  otjeoiiona 


to  matrimony  that  do  not  influence 
him,  and  those  that  do.  These  last  are 
the  piBCtiee  of  choosing  a  wife  for  rea- 
sons of  state  and  convenienee,  without 
personal  pieferenoe.  To  this  he  was 
determinod  not  to  submit,  and  had  ac« 
oordingly  resolved  to  see  Flerida,  in 
order  to  judge  whether  she  would  suit 
him,  previous  to  finally  binding  him- 
self ;  and  for  that  pmpoae,  he  says,  he 
haa  bnmgbt  Linrdo  into  kcr  neigh- 
bourhood. This,  with  hia  reasona  for 
not  imparting  it  sooner,  occupies  some 
pages,  and  half  ss  mnch  more  is  re- 

Stnred  to  explain,  poetically,  Lisar- 
o'a  having  beeip  run  away  with  by 
hia  house,  thrown  ftom  a  rock,  and 
brought  to  their  present  abode  by 
a  raonntaineer.  The  Qraeiogo  now 
comes  in;  UK»logixea  for  his  lord's 
absence;  makes  many  jests;  and  re- 
ceives a  gold  chain  ^om  Lisardo  for 
his  trouble.  The  Prince  and  his  friend 
than  depart  for  the  palace ;  and  Ro- 
berto, after  a  jocose  soliloquy,  goes 
in  seuch  of  Loreozo.  The  scene  next 
returns  to  Flerida's  palace.  A  song  is 
again  sung  by  unseen  muaiciaas ;  and 
Lisida,  who  enters  alone,  comments 
upon  its  applicability  to  her  situation^ 
ending  by  repeating  it  with  the  iirvi* 
Bible  choristers  as  part  of  her  meolL 
At  its  close,  Florida  appestt,  nUosa- 
ad  by  her  lading  and  says, 


Still  must 'I  hear  a  loiw-lora  ky? 
Fie !  fie  1  no  more  on't  1  Prithee  say 
That  I  would  to  the  mountains  go. 
Lisida.  The  Garriage-*-**^^ !  Attendants!  Hoi 

Enter  LonAMSO. 
Lorenzo.  Madam,  the  equipagea  wait. 
Flerida.  How,  sir,  is't  youia  to  asuwer? 
Lorenzo.  No; 
But  whilst  beside  your  palace^ffate 
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I  lingei',  dumld  I  not  diiciote 
Whate'er  I  eee^  working  your  will. 
Lady,  my  conduct  sure  were  ill. 

^irida.  What  make  yon  ibne?  Sxplain  your  state. 

Jjorenwh  *'  I  burn  and  wteo  without  Ycpow."  i^Smt,) 

Flerida^  Strang^  this  maaman 

Lisida,  {Aiide^  Woe  is  me  I 

Fterida.  Mianses  my  humanity  I 
Are  orders  given  fbr  the  chase  ? 

Flortu  Are  dogs  and  huntsmen  all  without  ? 

J^fi/tfr  LoEXNZO* 

Lorensuh  All  are  prepared* 

Flerida.  Is  that  your  place? 

Lorenzo.  It  is  not,  and,  alasi  I  doubt 
Too  true  the  whisper  of  my  tears. 
The  more  each  nerre  to  please  I  strain. 
The  less  approval  I  obtain ; 
''  Hopeless  as  strange  my  case  appears."  (ExiL) 

Flerida,  I  will  not  hunt    Ismenia,  see 
Whether  thegarden  open  be. 

limeniBU  The  gard'ners,  where  are  they  ? 

Enter  LoaaNZO. 

Ltnrenvo.  I  fly 
To  seek  them. 

Flerida.  'Tis  wiUi  wonder  I 
See  that  nor  pity  can  excite 
Your  rererence,  nor  wrath  afiright. 

Lorenao.  With  equal  wonder  yon  might  view. 
That  though  my  w&il  Ui  scorn  expose. 
No  scorn  my  pasdcm  can  subdue, 
^'  For  through  xsrj  tears  the  flame  stiU  g^ows." 

Flerideu  Audacious  noadman  I  Peasant  slare ! 
JSyheav'n  and  all  its  hosts,  I  yow 
No  more  my  ang^  thou  shall  brave ! 

ZfOrmRso.  I  wait  my  death  with  fearless  brow. 

Flerida.  Fearless^ 

Loremo,  Why  should  I  fear  my  doom. 
When  I  perceive  the  flame  that  sears 
Cannot  my  hie  itself  consume, 
"  Scorches,  but  cannot  dry  my  tears."  (£«■<.) 

We  pause,  to  observe  that  the  four  lines  within  inverted  oomaaas,  in  this 
dialogue  compose  the  song  previously  discussed  by  Lisida.  Flerida,  in  her 
anger,  summons  Fabio,  and  bitterly  reproaches  him  and  her  whole  hottsdwM 
for  suffering  her  to  be  insulted,  and  her  dignity  to  be  degraded  by  the  insokody 
avowed  passion  of  a  mad  peasant.  Fabio  answers,  that  since  she  wiahes  it,  they 
will  kill  the  offeiider  directly,  and  retires  to  perform  his  promise.  Lisida,  dis- 
^racted  by  her  feara  for  Lorenzo's  life,  and  her  jealousy  of  his  pasabn  for  Flo- 
rida, remonstrates  long,  subtilely,  and  ma^mficently,  against  the  iiQuatioe  and 
barbarity  of  killing  a  man,  whose  devotion  ought  rather  to  commMid  the 
Princess  s  esteem.    She  concludes  her  argument  as  follows  :— 

Lady,  observe,  I  said  esteem. 
Not  love,  and  thus  my  words  approve : 
A  lady  should  r^ect,  I  deem. 
Admirers  in  befitting  ftshion. 
Displaying  ConaTssr,  kot  Love. 
Then  let  this  msniac's  idle  nassion 
Destroy  him  in  his  manhood's  bloom. 
That  were  a  trophy  to  your  fiane. 
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A  Tict'rf  of  110  vnkur  name ; 

Twere  vengeanoo  maM  you  speak  bia  doom. 

The  prinoen  yields  to  this  reasoning ;  recalls  Fabio,  and  retracts  her  late 
rash  and  intemperate  commands.  Fabio  then  informs  hii  lady  that  two  stranger 
merdiants  solicit  admittance,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewds  sgaust  her  approam- 
ing  nuptials^  and  that  he  is  convinced  one  of  them  is  tne  disguiseu  Prince. 
Flerida  determines  to  Jpunish  her  bridegroom's  impertinent  cariosity,  by  pass- 
ing Liaida  upon  him  m  her  stead,  chvgiag  her  substitute  to  be  as  scornful 
and  disi^ipreeable  as  possible,  that  he  may  go  away  mcnrtified  and  disappointed, 
and  remains  alone  to  receive  her  visitors,  as  one  of  her  own  Muite.  Tne  Prince 
and  Lisardo  are  ushered  in,  when  Florida  says. 

The  Princess,  sovereign  mistress  mine. 
Bade  me  receive  you  here,  and  say 
Yon  may  await  her. 

Prince,  If  thus  shine 
Aurora  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Woe  to  the  madman  who  dares  wait 
Till  the  sun's  self  resplendent  rise. 

Flerida,  If  flatt'ry  be  your  merchandize. 
Your  custom  here  will  scarce  be  great 

Prince.  Why  say  you  so? 

Flerida.  For  we  abound 
Already  in  that  idle  ware. 

Prince.  Fair  lady,  flatt'ry  did  I  bear, 
I  had  not  sought  this  holy  ground. 
Where  purchasers  can  ne  er  be  found 
For  any  article  unsound : 
And  flatt'ry's  false.    Then  do  not  fear  ; 
The  jewels  I  shall  offer  here 
Are  rich,  and  held  in  high  esteem. 
As  pure  and  perfect,  bright  and  clear. 
And  yet  already  do  I  deem 
My  journey  hither  labour  lost. 
Owning  my  hopes  of  profit  cross'd. 

Flerida.  Wherefore? 

Prince.  What  fool  could  be  forgiven 
Who  d^ould  present  to  blooming  May 
Fredi  flow'rs,  stara  to  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Or  to  the  fair  Aurora  light  ? 
•    As  ev'ry  meaner  jewel's  ray 
Beside  the  diamond  fades  away. 
So  fades  the  diamond  most  bright. 
Beside  the  sun's  meridian  splendour. 

Flerida^  CompUmenU?  They,  too>  scarce  will  render 
Due  profit,  or  a  sale  command. 

Prince.  Why? 

Flerida.  We've  a  madman  still  at  hand,. 
Who  day  by  day  our  ears  annoys 
With  compliments  so  high  and  strange. 
That  now  the  bare  idea  cloys. 

Prince.  The  wisest  mortal  might  exchange 
His  sense  for  such  insanity.^ 

Fnter  Fabio. 

Fahio.  The  Princess  comes. 

Prince,  {aside  to  Lisardo.)  Woe,-  woe  is  me ! 
Beauty  so  exquisitely  bright 
As  this  young  maid's  ne'er  bless'd  my  sight. 
Speak  you  to  Flerida,  my  friend. 
Whilst  I,  unmark'd,  to  all  attend. 
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Enter  Lisiua,  attended  b^  iha  LADiii. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  MTliich  it  the  Prince  ?  Alaft  I  I  fttr  I 
Mine  shrinkfl ;  his  comrade^  'tis  too  clear, 
8eekB  Lisida,  in  the  belief 
He  nees  in  her  his  bride  appear. 
He  is  Or8ini*8  Prince.— Oh  grief ! 

Lisardo,  Fair  Priueess,  if  an  humble  nerciiant  may, 
Priyileged  as  a  foreigner— (omc^.) — Good  heavens ! — 
(Aloud.)  Presume  to  kiss  your  hand^-(afid^.)-— Alas  f  alas ! 
(Aloud.)  Pennit  me  at  your  feet— (a«nlE».) — what  should  tfaii  mean  ?— 
(Aloud,)  To  sue  fbr  each  felicity. 

Lisida,  Arise; 
The  compliment  you  pay  me — (juide,) — ^What  is  this  ? 

f  Aloud.)  In  coming  hither  with  intent  to  serve  me — 
Aside.)  I  am  confounded ! 

Lisardo,  {asideJ^  I  am  well  nigh  dead. 

Lisida.  Constrains  me  to  acknowledge  ooarteoiudy 
The  obligation.  (Aside.)  That  is  false,  for  I 
Were  more  obliged  had  he  avoided  me. 

Lisardo*  Lady,  could  I 1  pray  you  pardon  me. 

My  strange  disorder  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Ismenia.  How  much  her  sight  contuses  him  ! 

Flora.  Thus  proving 
Abundantly  that  he's  the  plighted  bridegroom. 

Lisardo^  (aside.)  Behold  I  in  this  palace  Lisida ! 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Behold  I  in  these  solitudes  Lisardo  i 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Beneath  the  boirowM  title  of  the  Princess  ^ 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Beneath  the  borrowed  character  of  merchant  ? 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Hardly  can  I  dissemble  my  surprise. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Hardly  can  I  dissemble  my  alarm. 

Prince,  (aside.)  Flerida  were  right  beautiful,  had  I 
Not  first  beheld  a  beauty  far  superior. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  The  stranger  were  a  gallant  gentlemin. 
If  not  by  his  companion  so  eclipsed. 

Lisida.  What  valuable  jewels  bring  you,  merchant  ? 
Show  them,  and  I  may  haply  purchase  some. 

Lisardo,  (producing  Jewels.)  Be  this  fair  Cupid,  lady,  then  the  fiist. 
Which  the  judicious  artist  formed  of  diamonds. 
That  love,  for  once,  mlp:ht  prove  unchangeable. 

Lisida.  Rather  he  did  absurdly,  for  a  love 
Of  diamonds  is  a  jewel  nor  for  use. 
Nor  suited  to  the  times. 

Lisardo.  Here  is  an  eagle ; 
Lady,  behold  ai!d  mark  it ;  in  the  breast 
It  bears  a  diamond  of  uncommon  worth. 

Lisida.  Yes,  I  observe  it,  but  'tis  no  great  matter ; 
I  judge  but  lightly  of  the  whole  breast  s  worth. 

Lisardo.  Ingrate !  Dost  purposely  misunderstand  ? 

Lisida.  Tyrant !  I  understand  thee  but  too  well ! 

Flerida.  Incomparably  feign'd !  Proceed,  dear  girl. 
Showing  disgust  and  scorn  of  everything. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Knew  she  how  very  Httle  I  dissemble. 
So  doing. 

Lisardo.  Lady,  here's  a  Constancy. 

Lisida.  Open  it  not ;  I  do  not  wish  to  sec  it. 

Lisardo.  Why.> 

Lisida.  'Tis  a  iewd  I  possess  already. 
Flerida.  Excellent  answer. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Ay,  it  would  exdte 
Thy  wonder,  didst  thou  know  how  excellent 
What  jewel  call  you  this  ? 
Lisardo.  Oh  !  madam,  that 
15 
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Is  of  inferior  value. 

LUida,  Why  inferior? 

Luardo.  Becanae  'tia  fonn'd  of  emeralda^  not  diamonda ; 
And  to  ;|rour  eyea  hope'a  colour  I  conclude 
Unpleaonff  ;  aince  who  Conatancy  rqjecta^ 
Hope  and  her  gay  illnaiona  muat  deapise. 

Lisida,  Marie  now  your  error ;  on  Uie  contrary. 
Because  'tia  Hope,  that  jewel  I  will  purchase. 

lAtardo.  Thia jewel? 

Liaida,  Yea ;  for,  having  entered  here, ' 
I  will  not  aufibr  you,  on  jour  departure. 
To  be  by  hope  aocomnamed. 

Flerida.  Delidoual 
This  ia  the  maateipieoe  of  thy  whole  life. 

LUida.  Fabio,  inquire  thia  jewel's  price,  and  pay  for't ; 
And  take  you  apedal  note,  you  foreign  merchants. 
That  hence,  deprived  of  hope  by  me,  you  go. 

FUrida*  Even  to  perfection  hast  thou  play'd  thy  part. 

LUida.  Come  with  me,  lady ;  I  have  much  to  tell. 

Prince.  Liaardo,  I  am  slain. 

LUardo.  Sir,  come  away ; 
There's  much  without  these  waDs  to  be  explained. 

The  acene  enda  with  a  few  more  r^ets  from  the  Prince  and  Flerida,  at  not 
findinff  in  each  other  respectively  their  unknown  affianced  partners. 

In  the  next  scene  Lorenzo  and  Roberto  meet.  The  latter  tells  his  lord  that 
the  atranger  and  Liaardo  are  gone  to  the  palace  in  quest  of  Lisida,  and  Lormizo 
breaka  out  into  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which,  considering  that  he  is  now  enamoured 
of  Flerida,  astonishes  the  servant,  and  givea  birth  to  much  elaborate  discussion, 
aa  to  how  a  man  may,  nay,  ou^ht  to  continue  jealous  of  a  woman  he  haa  ceased 
to  love.  Roberto,  now  observing  that  Lisardo  and  the  stranger  are  approach- 
ing, proposea  to  avoid  them.  Lorenzo  answers,  that  although  he  mi|i;ht  spare 
Unrao  the  necessity  of  quarrelling  with  a  benefactor,  he  cannot  possibly  snun 
him.  The  Prince  and  Liaardo  enter,  too  deep  in  discourse  to  notice  their  neigh- 
bours ;  Ussrdo  tells  the  Prince  that  the  lady  who  personates  Flenda  waa  Liai- 
da,  upon  whose  account  Prince  Federigo  waa  kiUed.  Prince  Carlo  expresses  his 
Joyfhl  hope  that  the  lady  he  liked  may  now  prove  to  be  Flerida,  and  his  anger 
at  the  insult  ofoed  him  by  the  choice  of  Lisida  as  her  representative^  Lisar- 
do,  thinking  he  aeea  Liaida  in  the  balcony,  goes  out ;  and  the  Prince,  left  alone, 
obaervea  Loraizo,  accosts,  and  invitea  him  to  join  Lisardo,  who  is  impatient  to 
evince  hia  gratitude  to  hia  preaerver.  Lorenzo  agrees,  only  desiring  the  stran- 
eer  to  take  notioe  that  he  goea  in  hia  company.  Lisinnlo  now  returns,  saying 
Uie  lady  waa  not  Liaida.  The  Prince  calla  to  him  that  here  is  his  preserver, 
and  Lisardo  advancea  with  the  words — 

Open  your  arms,  that  I,  embracing  you 

A  thouaand  times,  may ^kill  you ! 

{When  aboMi  to  embrace,  Lisakdo  recognizes  LoaENZO.     77iey  separate 
and  draw.) 
Lorenxo.  That  must  be 
As  fate  and  stall  decide. 
Prince.  What  ahould  this  mean  ? 
Lisardo.  That  I  have  found  a  traitor,  where  even  now 
I  met  a  moat  ungrateful  woman. 

Lorenxo.  Rather, 
A  traitor  haa  come  hither,  where  before 
I  found  a  tigress 

RobeHo.  Whilat  they  kill  each  other,  /  r.  •  \ 

I  will  go  fetch  a  sword.'  (Emt) 

Prince.  Can  kindneaa  thus 
To  rage  be  suddenly  transform'd  ?— Would  you 
Vol.  XVII.  *  Q 


Muder  the  man  who  gave  you  life  ?— 'jou  him 
Who  at  your  haiidB  leoeiTed  it  ? 

LUardo.  Yes ;  for  I^ 
Had  I  suspected  who  preserved  mj  life. 
Would,  rather  than  accept  it  from  his  ^ds. 
Have  proYol  a  suicide. 

Lorenxo.  Yes,  for  if  I 
Preserved  him  froni  the  dangers  then  impending, 
'Twas  that  I  might  myself  resume  the  life 
I  had  hestowed. 

lAsardo.  He  is  my  enemy. 

Lorenzo.  My  pity  is  grown  cruel. 

Prince.  Mark,  Lisardo, 
That  I  accompany  the  stranger;  you, 
Stranger,  that  you  are  in  my  company. 

Lorenzo.  Twere  difficult  .... 

LUardo.  'Twere  hard  for  any  lips  .... 

Lorensso.  An  action  to  prevent  «... 

Lisardo.  My  wrath  assuaging  .... 

LcftenatD.  By  which  I  shall  avenge  my  usuries* 

Lieardo.  To  check  my  taking  vengeance  for  my  wrongp. 

Prince.  Your  wroDm  ?  I  say  no  more.  Youli  pardon  me, 
I  must  assist  the  firieDd  with  whom  I  came. 
Be  that  friend's  actions  or  ui\]ust  or  lust. 

Lisardo.  I  do  hut  ask  that  you  unhand  me,  sir. 
Not  your  asdstance. 

Prince.  Be't  so;  fight;  hut  first 
Acquaint  me  with  your  cause  of  quarreWMake  me 
The  duel's  umpire. 

Lisardo.  I  can  ne'er  reveal  it 

Prince.  Wherefore?   ' 

Lisardo.  'Twould  complicate  .... 

Prince.  Good. 

Lisardo.  Involvement 
Upon  inVolvement. 

Lorenzo.  I  esteem  it  hetter 
Totell.... 

Lisardo.  Forhearl  Proceed  not! 

Lorenzo.  That  'tis  fear. 
Which  fain  would  he  concealed.    Fighting  with  him. 
Whom  even  hither  t  had  come  to  kill, 
B^fbue  a  lady's  door,  it  was  my  diance 
To  slay  Prince  Federigo  di  Orsini 

Prince.  Then  is  my  honour  here  the  most  ooocemed : 
Thou  slew'st  my  brother  ?  Heaven  has  heard  my  prayers. 

Lorenxo.  What  do  I  hear ! 

Lisardo.  Forbear! 

Prince.  Wilt  thoU  defend 
The  villainous  assassin  of  my  brother  ? 

Lisardo.  Yes,  I  must  recompense  him  fipr  the  life 
I  have  from  him  received,  that  afterwards 
I  may  be  justified  in  taking  his. 

Lorenzo.  Then  that  you  may  not  upon  this  occasion 
Defend  my  life,  I  here  foigive  the  dent     • 
You  owe  me  for  your  own.    My  Lord  and  Prince, 
I  slew  your  brother,  but  I  fairly  slew  bun, 
.    Without  advantage  or  base  treachery. 
Because  he  thither  came  accompanying 
The  rival  of  my  love.    If  you  aedre 
To  take  revenge,  'tis  for  your  noUeneas 
To  meditate  the  manner  of  it.    I 
Cannot  allow  his  courtesy  to  hinder 
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Yoaf  Tengeanoe.    Jb&iUjr  if  you  please  to  figbt  me^ 
I'm  here  and  ready. 

Prince,  "So,  not  with  adyantage, 
BuraatiBlkction  I  will  haye  this  day. 
Usardo,  go. 

JJsardo,  The  dnel^  air^  is  mine. 

Prince.  I  am  moat  deeply  interested. 

Usardo,  I 
Moat  ii^jnred. 

Prince.  Recollect^  he  slew  my  brother. 

Lisardo,  Bnt  slew  Mm  at  my  side. 

Ptince,  Which  shall  prevail? 

Lorenxo.  That  yoa  must  settle. 

Prince,  Choose  with  whom  youTl  flght. 

Lorenxo,  ItTih^  dtibose^l  take  Lisardo;  he 
OiftflBds  me  stjll^  pursuing  lasida 
By^B  to  my  secret  shelter. 

Prince.  Hold,  that  fault 
Ismine.    By  Heaven ! 'twas  I  who  brou£^t  him  hither 
T6  see  the  rrincess. 

Zortfnsto.  S^  thei  Princess  ? 

Prince,  Yes. 

Lorento.  Then,  sir,  I  now  select  jCMcmfMt;  and  since 
Already  I  have  challenged  both,  I  will  not 
Retract^  but  call  upon  you  both  to  fight. 

Prince.  Hold  oflj  lisardo!  Marl^  my  sword  is  drawn 
Already ;  should'st  tiiou  afterwards  draw  thine. 
The  infamy  be  on  thyself,  not  me.  {Thcff  fight.) 

Lisardo.  By  Heayen,  I  cannot  look  upon  a  combat. 
And  hold  my  hand !  Nor  should  the  duel's  laws 
Goyem  this  case,  for  if  a  sing^  man 
Falls  upon  two,  justly  those  two  may  IdU  him. 

Enter  Flebiba,  Lisiba,  Floea,  and  Fabio. 

Lisida.  Thdr  swords  are  drawn  ( 

Flerida.  Oh,  hasten  to  the  spot ! 

Lorenzo.  Her  Highness  is  at  hahd. 

-Fferkto.  What  is  the  matter? 

Prince.  Nothing,  fiur  npincess,  since  you  have  appear  d. 
Though  I  might  urge  that  whoso  would  deceive, 
ForfeiU  all  daim  to  others'  reverence 
When  she  conceals  the  name  to  which  'tis  due. 
Yet  your  mere  presence  shall  bubdue  my  passion. 
And  better  may  I  hop^  from  Heav'n  t'  obtain 
More  opportunitieB  to  exeeute 

My  just  revenge,  than  to  display  'to  y6u  #  r»'  •  \ 

Mydeep  respect.  V.x!r*ii.) 

JFlerida.  This  outrage  in  my  house ! 

Lisidcu  I  am  distracted  I 

i^T^ricto.  Tell  me  what  this  means- 

Lisardo.  Nothing;  Mt  Princess,  since  you  have  appeard. 
I  wait  a  future  opportunity  /„  ..  x 

Of  taking  vei^oe.  (^^^0 

Fierida.  FiSio,  follow  them 
With  questions.— You,  explain  what  has  occurred. 

Lorenzo  gives  the  required  expilanation  in  so  enignwtiwl  a  (pnu;.  ^a^  tbe 
Frinoesa  aiS^Lisida  rwectivdy  understand  each  that  she  herself  is  Uie  cause 
of  the  quaird:  he  then  hastens  alter  his  jadversaries,  l^t  they  should  suspect 
him  of  fearing  them.  Flerida,  alanned  for  her  own  reputation,  should  anv  one 
of  the  antagoSstB  be  aUdn,  sends  Flora  to  recall  Lorenzo.  Lisida,  whose  jealousy 
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ifl  by  thii  time  sUrongef  than  her  love>  tries  to  pteveiit  her  interfetcnoe^  advi. 
aing  that  the  pranimptaoas  atnmger  ahoiild  be  abandoned  to  hia  &te.  Flerida 
wonders  at  this  diange  of  opinion,  and  with  admirable  aceuAbcy  of  memorj, 
repeats,  almost  litenU^,  her  friend's  former  arguments^  ending  her  ^eedi,  and 
the  second  Jornada^  with  the  conclusion. 

That  every  hig^-bom  dame 
Is  bound  her  suitors  to  entreat 
With  CouRTESTj  if  not  with  Lots. 

The  third  Jbnuuis  opens  with  the  bufiboneries  of  the  GnacioiOj  ft«n  whom, 
amidst  a  torrent  of  jestmg  fidsehoods,  Lorenzo  lesms  that  the  Prince  and  LU 
saido  are  gone  off  to  the  mountaina,  after  having  held  a  secret  oonfiesencewith 
Fabio.  Roberto,  terriBed  at  the  threatening  dangers,  ums  his  kord  to  fly. 
He  reftises,  and  Flora  now  aorives  upon  her  mission  flom  tiie  Prinoeis.  Lo* 
renxo  accompanies  her  to  the  garden,  followed  at  a  cautious  dirtanoe  by  Bo* 
berto,  whom  he  encourages  with  the  remark,  that  no  one  knowa  what  Fortone 
may  have  in  store  for  them. 

We  next  find  Flerida  and  Usida  in  the  garden,  discussing  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  Lorenzo.  The  Princeas  declares,  thatin  osder  to  m- 
vent  his  being  killed  in  her  palace,  ahe  has  reaolved  to  dismiss  lum,  and  naa 
now  summoned  him  to  command  his  departure.  Liaida  hishly  approves,  and 
Flerida  adds,  that,  lest  a  personal  interview  should  influne  his  vanity,  she  will 
not  see  him  ;  Lisida  ahali  oommanicate  her  orders,  and  she  will  amuse  herself 
by  witnessing  the  scene  betwixt  them,  concealed,  behind  a  hedss  of  myrtlea. 
Lisida  vainly  endeavoun  to  avoid  the  commission;  Flerida  nides  herself. 
Flora  brings  in  Lorenzo,  points  to  Lisida  as  the  Princesi^  and  leaves  him.  Lo- 
renzo advances,  saying, 

Lady,  I  come  most  humbly  at  your  ibet. 
To  kam  your  will. 

Lisida.  Her  Highness  sent  for  you, 
'TIS  true ;  but  she  deputes  me,  in  her  name, 
Here  to  await  your  coming. 

Lorenzo.  It  is  clear 
That  thou  must  ever  be  perfidioufl^ 
Ever  ungrateful,  and  to  me  a  tigress  ; 
Thou,  the  occasion  of  my  timdess  death ! 
For  here,  between  you  both,  I  meet  the  £ite 
Of  the  poor  wanderer,  whose  esr  drinks  in 
The  Siren's  song,  enamouring,  enchantiiig, 
But  to  deprive  their  victim  ofhis  life. 
Thus,  srtfuUy  combining,  have  you  shared 
Betwixt  you  sweetness,  and  fierce  cruelty. 
That,  whilst  she  with  the  one  allures  me  hither. 
Thy  hand  may  surely  strike  the  £ital  blow. 

Lisida.  Good  gentleman,  I  underetand  you  not,— • 
I  cannot  even  guess  whereftxre  so  strangely 
You  speak  to  me,  unless,  perchance,  you  nope. 
By  thus  displaying  difibrent  atraina  of  madness. 
You  may  escape.   (^Aside.)    Heav'n  grant  he  comprdieiid 
Hie  signs  I  mske ! 

Lorrnxo.  Art  Uiou  so  fslse,  £ur  tyrant  ? 
But  that's  not  wonderful ;  for  always  thou 
To  me  wert  false ! 

Lisida.  How  is  that  possible ! 
Till  now,  I  never  saw  you. 
(Flerida  aside.)  What  is  this? 
Will  it  appear  upon  the  proof,  not  I, 
But  Liaida,  has  been  his  passion's  object  ? 

Lorenzo.  Briefly,  what  would  you  with  me  ^  Pray  proceed^ 
If  you  are  not  content  with  the  misfortunes. 
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Wfakhy  Unoufi^  yonr  treichery,  yimr  inoonttancy, 
I  suffer,  vhicC  have  hither^  to  tllese  wilds, 
Driyen  me,  a  bnmaD,  reMoning,  wild  besst. 

FleHda,  (aside*}  Can  I  be  wcmnded  if  be  loves  anotber  P 

Lindtu  I  underatand  yon  not, — but  tbis  suffices; 
Tbe  Princesi,  tbroogb  mv  tips,  on  pain  of  dealb. 
Commands  that  you  sboiud  m^anOy  ftnake 
Tbese  mountains,  whcio 

LoTtnao.  Forbeur;  pr^ytbee^  no  mose! 
ALready,  cruel  ftir,  I  undeisland 
Tby  meaning.    Since  tbou  bare  bast  ssen  linido-^ 

iMda.  Lisardo?— Wbo  is  be?— Wbom  speak  von  to  ? 

jLormaw.  Insult  me  not    Doat  tbou  presume,  tnat  bitber 
Icamefor  tbee? 

Liiida.  Wberefore  abould  I  presume  it. 
Knowing  nor  tbee,  nor  tb}r  Lisardo?  (Agide.)  Strange ! 
He  cannot  comprdiend  a  sing^  one 
Of  all  tbe  signs  I  make  incessantly  f 

Lorefoo*    Tbou  bidst  me  leave  tbese  mountains,  lest  I  trouble 
Your  intercourse. 

Lisida,  {oiide.)  Alss  1  I  can  repieas 
Ncitber  my  gusbing  tesrs  nor  bis  reproadies. 

Lorenzo,  But  my  departure  ia  not  theiefine  needfUl ; 
For  though  'twaa  jealousy  tbat  brought  me  tbHbcr, 
Tby  vanity  no  more  ahall  bope  tbe  troph]f . 

Linda.  Wben  did  I  ever  see  tbee  or  Lisardo? 
What  is't  you  talk  of  jealouvy  or  bope  ? 

Lorenxo.  I'm  jealona  of  bis  comrade,  not  of  bim. 
For  it  ia  Fleiida  wbom  I  adore. 
And  lose. 

JFItrida,  (oHde.)  So  it  is  well.    To  be  beloved 
Though  I  desire  not,  to  have  been  deceived. 
Had  angered  me. 

lAiida.  Man,  I  ooqjectuie  not 
¥^erefore  to  me  you  utter  such  wild  ravings. 
The  Princeas  bade  me  tell  you,  yon  must  quit 
Tbese  mountaina. 

LortuTso.  That  ia  false,  I  know  tbe  Princess 
Could  never  give  such  orders. 

FleHda,  (comingforward.)  She,  herself. 
Repeats  those  orders.    If  you  do  not  quit 
These  territories  instantly,  yonr  life 
Is  forfeited.    Already,  my  compassion 
Has  been  too  bonntinil. 

Lorenzo.  I  shall  obey 
Your  pleaanre,  but  with  anguisb  ao  profound. 
That  oeatb  and  abaenoe  wiU  appear  to  be. 
Not,  aa  you  stated  them,  alteniatiTes, 
But  so  entuely  one,  or  'twixt  tbemadves 
So  for  equivalent,  diat  life  must  foil 
As  I  forsake  your  loved  vieinitr.  (Exit,) 

Flerida,  Now,  tell  me,  lisida,  of  wbicb  o|nnion' 
Art  at  this  present  tune?  Say,  shall  be  live. 
Or  muat  be  die  ? 

Lisida.  Permit  me,  at  your  feet, 
Madam,  to  speak  my  answer. 

Flerida.  As  tbou  wilt. 

Litida.  Tbis  noble  gentleman,  whom  croel  Fortune 
Thua  outrages,  with  undeserved  mischance. 
Obscuring  honour,  dignity,  renown. 

And  kfty  birth,  bi  Naples 

(Clothing  ofiwardt  heard*) 


(FoUe  wUhtmi.)  Die! 

{Second  voio9  witiunA)  Ajy  die. 
Traitor,  who  thus  inMdt'ttl  i»! 
{Enter  IjOmiizo,JUhw€d  by  ^  Servant,  and  Robbato  ai  a  diHanee.) 

horenao.  AJtenylmt 
For  mine  shall  ptj  I 

Fkrida.  Forbearl  Smy,  WiMt  it  this^ 

Roberto.  It  is  what  Fortune  has  in  store  to  Qt. 

Florida.  Obserre  vott  not  that  I  tftt  pveMorbere? 
Pdt  up  your  swords  I  Say,  FaUo,  wlnl  tbi^  nertu ! 

Fabh.  Madfin,  it  la  our  da^,  aayaar  sertB&ts, 
T*  ayenge  tiie  iAsnil  oflfered  to  your  house. 
Both  on  yoorowB  bdnlf^and  on  Prinee  Cario's. 

Fterida.  Enough!  Yon  postern  opens  on  the  paric; 
That  way  avoid  your  flite.    I  will  proteet  you. 

Lorento.  Bear  witness,  Heav^,  aoidit  all  thew  ^BsMos, 
If  I  retire,  'tis  to  obey  your  wiU, 
And  not  as  fearing  them.  {Sxit.) 

Fltrida,  FoUow  hiBii  ftiend^ 

Robi^rto.  An  order  I  moat  willingly  obey.  {Axit.) 

Fierida.  And  you,  observe  'tis  aomeWhiit  premature. 
Somewhat  officious  in  you  to  adot^e 
Prince  CaHo'e  quarrels. 

Fabio,  Come,  ftiends,  oome  away. 
He 'scapes  not  thus;  Prince  Carlo  guards  the  post«m. 

{Bsfomt  Fabio  aitd  SehMndM.) 
«     Flerida.  Now,  Lisida,  proceed. 

lAsida.  Madam;  in  Names, 
Our  common  oounti7,  did  this  gentiemsb' 
Woo  me;  and  having  plighted  nands  and  faiths-— 

{CktMng  efewtfrdi  wUkonL) 

Prinee,  (wiihout.)  Now,  shall  thine  arrog^t  lemctity 
Learn  against  two  who  fights ! 

Lorenzo,  {without,^  He  does,  wlioaiiigly 
Is  u;ain8t  two  sufficient  I 

Fterida.  What  is  this? 

{Enter  Prince  Carlo  and  IjISabbo  JigMng^witkhotLmzo, 
and  foihwed  by  ROBXVi^. ) 

Roberto.  Lac(y,  what  Fortune  haa  for  usitf  store. 

Liiordo.  Die  then,  allhough 'twere  even  in  the  palace ! 

Lorenzo.  The  earth,  but  not  th&valour  in  nfy  breast, 
Faila  me.  (HeJaOi.) 

Flerida.  Take  notice,  at  my  Aec  he  lies. 

Prince.  Lady,  that  sanctuary  once  again 
Avails  him,  and  a  thousand  tiroes  must  do  so. 
Again  he  is  your  debtor.for  his  life. 

Lieardo.  But  therefbre  let  Ilia  not  premone  to  hope 
He  shall  have  always  angela  idt  his  gitai^.  {Exit.) 

Fterida.  Stay,  listen  tome! 

Prince.  Lady,  pardon  me. 
Suffice  it,  that  for  your  sake  I  forbear^ 
To  sky  him ;  satisfied  with  my<ifen»dbt/ 
Bid  me  not  so  much  disngvd  mytaine. 
As  in  your  presence  by  his  side  to  sUnd, 
I  unavengeo,  he  living.  {EM) 

Fterida.  Stay,  Prince  Carlo  I 
Remain  and  listen !— Follow,  Lisida, 
Forbid  their  gaii^iheMe  till  Ih^  luive  heaM  me; 

Lisida  obeys ;  and  a  short  scene,  of  the  usoal  lclfei«aidligiipBtt  Loreua's 
part,  and  contempt  upon  FleridB's,  fills  up  the  timfc  «C  her  ahBenoe.    Ailart 


tlie  Frinoeis  orden  Lorenio  to  await  her  letam  ^tAuett  he  b^  ivithdiaws^  and 
oonoealB  hendf,  as  before^  ft9  vitnoM,  unaaeo,  the  iii*erview  between  Lorenio 
andlisida.  Hie  former,  howeyer,  has  ohaerwd  hwr  iwcniawiiPnf,  and  the  htter 
aniTei^  eaying,— 


They  hasten'd  hence  so  ftst,  thev  heard  not 
Your  Highness'  sominons*    li  toe  PvhicesB  gone  ? 

Lorenw*  She  is. 

Linda.  At  length  then,  traitsTj  may  my  angnfsh 
Find  momentanr  vent, 

LorenTsOy  (ande.)  IJnhsppy  me. 
If  Ualda  should  now  speak  of  her  love. 
Unknowing  that  the  Princess  overhears  I 

Lisida.  In  lamentation  o'et  my  wrongs.    Ingiate, 
Is't  possible  thou  canst  abhor  an  oljeet 
Once  so  bebved ! 

Loremuu  Woman,  what  speak  you  of  ? 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ?  I  know  you  not. 

LUida.  Would'st  thou  repay,  ingn^,  my  fbroed  dissemUing;, 
When  Flerida  o'erhesrd  our  whole  discourse  ? 

JLoTMso.  If  such  be  your  idea>  ihink  so  BtiU ; 
Retire  in  silence. 

Lisida.  I  will  now  declue» 
For  I  may  never  find  moire  fitting  season. 
The  agonies  I  sufier. 

Loritixo.  Lady,  no, 
I  cannot  listen.  ^ 

Lisida.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Xorenato,  {ofide.)  'Tie  strange 
She  cannot  comprehend  a  aiogie  sign 
Of  all  I  make  I 

Linda,  Thou  canst  not)  possibly. 
Be  so  inhuman!  Would'st  thov  ew'n  deny 
The  sorrows  I  endure  f<»  thee? 

LoTttao.  What  say  von? 

ZMtdSo.  Because  in  oays  long  pest  'twas  thy  desire  .  .  . 

Lortnto*  Mine !  I  conceive  not  .  .  . 

Uiida.  Since  you  interrupt 
My  just  complaints,  insult  me,  and*  revise 
To  listen,  instsntly  avoid  thia  garden. 

Ix>fmao.  That  I  will  not*    The  Prineeas  bade  me  stay. 

Linda,  Traitor,  she  gave  no  such  command ! 

JSni€r  FLsawA. 

Florida,  Yes,  such 
Wss  my  command,  and  is*.    You,  Lisida, 
Go  in ;  and,  stranger,  you  beyond  these  ticssy 
Wait  patiendy  my  fmner  resolnlion, 

Loremn,  Wss  ever  man  like  ma  unfortunate !  (Exit.) 

Uiida,  Was  ever  woman  half  .so  miserable  I  {Exit) 

Roberto,  Were  ever  man  and  woman  half  so  silly  I 
What  more  can  Fortune  have  in  sisie  for  ns  ?  {Exit.) 

FUrida,  Assist  me.  Heaven  i  What  an  infinity 
Of  accidents  befall  me  I  AUaothnMM^d; 
That  the^  confuse  and  in/^siorupt  each  other. 

So  venous,  so  strsnge  their  .ai;ray. 
No  judgment  their  finrce  can  eontm ; 

And  u&  must  itself  be  their  prey. 
Or  distraction  must  seise  on  the  aool. 
Then,  Reason,  let  us  now  in? esljgale 
Thdr  difficulties,  that  we  may  at  once 
Expose  all  these  petplevties  lo  1^^ 
First,  we  have  here  a  manof  aoch  hi|^  spirit 
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TluU»  in  .^  ftoe  of  my  divliiity. 

He  dam  his  aemelawnopet  ao  hig^  adTiiioe^ 

nuit  hU  madneaa  would  acurody  be  more 
Who  on  nimona  of  war  ahonld  aapire 

like  toe  eagle  tow'rda  Heaven  to  aoar^ 
And  melt  in  the  xegiona  of  fire. 

Next  we  bare  hen  a  beanteona  ItAj,  mho, 
By  interoeaaion  of  a  friend,  baa  aought 
A  reftige  in  my  palaee  from  the  iUa 
Conae^nent  on  a  mnrder,  (What  disgrace !) 
Of  which,  by  what  appears,  she  mnat  have  been 
Hie  aad  occasion,  ana  for  diat,  I  judge, 
Theyonth  abhora  her  aight^  whilst  ahe adoiea him. 

What  diahononr,  contempt,  and  disdain, 
To  both  lover  and  lady  bdong. 

When  a  lady  can  atoop  to  complain. 
When  hia  lady  a  lover  can  wrong ! 

Whilst  of  this  coaple's  secret  I  waa  yet 
Imperfectly  informed,  my  vanity 
Was  mortified,  I  almost  blnsh  to  own  it. 
By  vague  auspidons  that  to  her,  not  me, 
Tlua  irrepreaable  and  raving  puaion 
Waa  all  addreaaed,  from  which  base  Jealousy 
Love  baa  preaerved  me,  rendering  hia  acorn 
More  gratifying  than  Ida  admiration. 

How  atrange  if  the  peace  of  my  breaat 
•  A  paadon  like  thia  could  destroy  I 

If  that,  which  annoyed  me  poasessed. 
Being  loat  could  yet  fhrther  annoy ! 

But  let  us  quit  this  lover  and  this  lady, 
Since  it  ia  certain  he  deceivea  not  me. 
Who  undeceivea  another,  and  proeeed 
To  Prince  Ondni,  who,  to  look  upon  me. 
Conceals  his  quality ;  be  that  coiMeahnent 
An  inanlt  or  a  compHment  refined 
Offered  my  pride,  my  honour  ia  uninjured. 

I  have  not  my  dignity  bow'd 
With  thia  mercantile  mask  to  comply ; 

Nor  for  flatteriea  aold  have  allow'd 
That  an  atom  of  hope  he  abould  buy. 

But  thia  ia  not  the  moat  important  question^ 
Proceed  we  to  the  principal,  that  Carlo 
Here  finding  hia  duef  enemy,  desj^te 
Th'  aaylum  which  my  preaenoe  dionld  afibrd  him. 
With  obatinate  atupidity  persists 
In  following  a  revenge*     to  me  oflfensive. 

For  of  honour^a  niee  lawa  if  we  treat. 
It  were  one  of  a  whimsical  strain. 

Should  the  anppUant  laid  at  my  feet 
By  the  banda  of  another  be  alain. 

That  ahall  not  be !  My  houae'a  aanctuary 
Shall  not  be  unavailing ;  and  although 
Hia  anrogant  presumptmn  may  otiRmd, 
It  yet  oronda  in  such  becoming  guise. 
That  the  offence  itself  may  be  alUiwed 
To  intercede  for  the  ofifender'a  pardon ; 
Since  both  excuae  and  crime  appear  ao  nobly. 

In  my  boaom  together  they  dwell. 
And  my  anger  with  kindneaa  ao  blend. 

That  my  fayoor  the  one  mnat  compel. 
However  uie  other  onend. 

Thia  gillant  mnat  not  die  f    But  how  praaerve  him  P 
Thoae  who  aedc  hia  life  have  asoertain'd 
That  he  remaina  withfai  my  garden  walla  ■ 
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The  Prince  and  all  xaj  seirants  watch  the  gates. 
And  night  fidlsdimdiy  npoo  die  world. 

The  passion  his  accents  betray 
May  suspicion  attach  to  my  name. 

And  here  if  I  sufivr  his  stay, 
I  sanction  mistrust  of  my  fame. 

But  wherefore  do  I  thus  torment  myself  ? 
Sure  my  imagination  will  supply 
Devices  in  abundknoe,  that  9t  once 
He  majr  escape,  and  not  escape  his  dangers. 
By  giving  him  his  Hfe,  to  his  wronged  lady 
Her  injured  honour,  to  Orsini  vengeance. 
And  unto  Fame  new  matter  for  her  trumpet, 
I  will  convince  the  world  thM  there  exists 
Beauty  of  such  an  high- strained  nobleness. 
Presumption  of  such  lofty  gallantry. 
Such  genVous  vanity,  and  last  of  all 
Pity  of  excdleiice  so  exquisite. 
As  unconstrained  alike  by  love  or  vengeance 

Can  chastise,  forgive  in  a  breath. 
With  clemency  temper  disdain. 

And  ev'n  while  condemning  to  death. 
For  the  culprit  a  pardon  obtain. 
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We  have  given  this  long  scene  with 
little  curtailment,  because  we  think  it 
offers  a  favourable  specimen  of  both 
the  bustle,  and  the  laughable  distress 
resulting  from  a  perplexed  situation, 
which  characterize  Spanish  Comedy ; 
whilst  the  concluding  monologue, 
which  we  have  abridg^,  and  whose 
number  of  lines  our  readers  have  by 
this  time,  we  trust,  learned  to  consider  aa 
very  moderate,  exhibits,  together  with 
that  sort  of  subtle  refinement  upon 
whimsical  points  of  honour  indbpen- 
sable  in  nigh- bom  and  high-bred 
Damat  and  Cabalierot,  a  new  example 
of  capricious  intermixture  of  metres. — 
We  must  now  hurry  to  thedenottement. 

In  the  next  acene  the  Prince  and 
Lisardo  are  joined  by  Fabio,  whom 
the  Prince  thanks  for  his  assistance, 
justi^ng  his  acceptance  of  it  upon  the 
plea  tnat  he  has  alrndy  fought  with  Lo» 
renzo,  and  that,  when  a  duel  is  in- 
terrupted, the  aggrieved  partv  has  a 
right  to  take  his  revenge  as  ne  best 
can.  A  pistol-ahot  and  a  crv  of  dis- 
tress from  Lorenzo  are  now  neard.-— > 
Fabio  says  somebody  must  have  kill- 
ed Losenw,  and  they  hurry  off  to  in- 
quire furdier.  Flora  then  leads  pn 
Lorenzo  and  Roberto,  rejoicing  that 
the  pistol-shot  and  the  cry  have  en- 
abled her  to  execute  the  Princess's 
orders,  and  conduct  the  objects  of 
such  bitter  enmit^r  from  the  garden 
to  an  apartment  m  the  palace.  In 
utter  darkness,  and  without  quitting 
the  stage,  they  reach  this  apartment. 
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into  which  Fbra  k)cks  them  and  de« 
parts.  Lorenzo  exults  in  Florida's 
evidentfavour,  and  the  ^ocioro  spends 
the-  night  in  ecstasies,  describing  all 
the  splendour  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion tumishes  the  room.  The  morn- 
ing's dawn  discovers  their  lodging  to 
be  a  dark  and  desolate  turret-chambor, 
and  their  despondency  equals  their 
previous  triumph,  when  a  letter  falls  at 
Lorenzo's  feet,  containing  the  words, 
'^  This  treatment  springs  from  Coua- 
TEST  Nor  Lovs.'^  A^lst  they  are 
striving  to  unriddle  its  meaning. 
Flora,  unseen,  directs  them  to  follow 
certain  passages  and  staircases,  to  con- 
ceal themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
gallery,  and  thence  observe  what 
passes.  Upon  reaching  their  post,  they 
see  the  Prince  and  his  party  entering 
at  one  door,  and  Flenda  with  her 
ladies  at  another.  Flerida  bids  Lisida 
hide  herself,  listen  to',  and  not  inter- 
rupt, the  conversation  about  to  beheld. 
She  dien  breaks  in  upon  the  Prince's 
compliments,  tells  him  that  she  for- 
gives his  curiosity  and  dia^ise,  satis- 
fied with  having  outwitted  him,  and 
deceived  the  deceiver  ;  but  severely 
reproaches  him  for  having  turned  her 
palace  into  a  theatre  pf  tragedies.  She 
says  Uiat  die  has  that  morning  found 
Lorenzo  murdered,— when*  Lisida 
rushes  in,  and  we  will  conclude  this 
article  by  giving  the  last  scene.  After 
many  lines  of  vague  exclamations  and 
demands  of  Justice,  Lisida  proceeds, 
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'Tis  on  Liiarda  I  demand  it,  who 

Alone,  nr,  caused  your  princely  brothcr^e  deatk. 

For  he,  aedudng  mm  to  oountenance 

A  treachery  ao  villainous,  an  action 

So  much  unworthy,  as  by  violence 

Ent'ring  a  ladVs  house,  that  lady  known 

Another^s  plighted  bride, ^he  who  betray'd 

A  prince  to  sanction  by  his  company 

Such  conduct,  murder  d  him,  since  he  exposed 

His  coura^  in  a  quarrel,  where  all  right 

Agpnst  him  fought ;  and  lest  it  seem  that  I, 

Being  an  accomplice  in  this  wickedness. 

Seek  my  own  safety,  eamestljr  I  pray 

Your  vengeance  may  bmn  with  me.    But  let 

Lisardo,  ere  I  die,  say  if  my  life 

Offered  ^icouragement  to  such  an  outmge. 

If  e'er . 

Lisardo.  Proceed  not,  for  though  'tis  esteemed 
In  love  a  pardonable  fault,  when  lovers, 
To  ffain  their  purposes,  feigQ  treacheries. 
And  fond  deceits,  I  will  not  now  assert 
Their  privilege ;  I  will  not  sav  you  ever 
Encouraged  my  attempt,  for  twere  a  falsehood-— 
And  to  confirm  how  pure  and  bright  your  honour 
Shines  in  my  siffht,  publicly  let  my  love, 
Lorenso  being  dead,  as  satimaction 
The  amplest  in  my  power,  my  hand" 

LiMa.  No  more  ! 
Proceed  not !  Rather  would  I  slay  myaelf. 
Than  give  consent,  or  e'er  aocept  a  hand 
This  very  hour  dyed  in  Lorenzo's  blood. 

Prince.  What  other  satisfiBiction  would  you,  lady  ? 
Since  there  exists  no  povibility 
Of  calling  your  Lorenao  back  to  life      ■■ 
Could  that  be  done,  by  heav'n,  rather  than  see 
My  Flerida  offimded,  and  yourself 
Unhappy,  I  would  share  my  life  with  him  ! 

Fierideu  WUl  you  to  this  engage  your  promise  ^ 

Prince.  Yes, 
Pledging  my  hand  for  its  exact  observanoe. 

Flerida,  Promise  and  hand,  I  with  my  hand  aoocpt. 
And  now  that  you  are  pledged-^«<^ome  forth,  Lorenio, 
Humble  yourself  before  the  Prince,  and  take, 
If  I  refused  you  love,  your  life  instead. 

Enter  LoaxKSo. 

LarenxiK  I  have  no  off'xing  save  this  ribbon,  kdy. 
To  meak  my  thankfulness,'^— and  now  'tis  ftttbig 
I  at  the  Prince's  feet  should  yield  myself 

FUridiu  Stay  ;  first  'tis  fitting,  lest  the  world  believe 
My  house  a  shelter  for  unlawful  love. 
That  you  present  your  hand  to  Lisida. 

Lorenw.  With  my  whole  soul,  acknowledging  your  goodjMHt» 
My  jealousy  beinc  cured,  I  joyftdly 
Pmonn  your  highness'  pleasure. 

Lisida*  Recompensed 
Are  all  my  anfienngs  ! 

Loreiao.  Sir,  at  yoor  feet 
Permit  me,— 

Pfinee*  I  require  no  ei^lanation. 
In  your  deportment  I  have  seen  display'd 
Such  lofty  gallantry  and  courtesy, 
I  am  contented  to  forgive  the  past. 


U2  Catkrtm's  Qmrktjf  iiol  Lovi. 

JJaaardo*  !%•  mtitttde  I  •we  jwl,  for  my  life 
By jron  pm^rreot  demiUjr  it  yoan. 

IMfr^Ob  l%«i  by  the  Mttoett's  generouty 
Fair  liMa  MmMiiig  wtiefledy 
Pnnce  Carle  liMral  and  pkoable, 
iiaardo  £ree  torn  nnooioiM  leientmeiity 
My  Lord  Loienao  lafe  and  reeompenaed, 
HViiUac  all  lemain  in  happineM  iiiiiiiixed> 
The  Comedy  of  CoumTBJT  mot  Loys 
Condudea,  aiidp  \m  Uie  name  of  all,  I  aak 
IndnlgBiice  at  your  tet  invincible. 


rAnrnsa  fortions  of  thb  AOToaiooAArBT  of  MANais  wauch,  tailo** 

Of  moving  aoeidents  by  flood  and  field, 
And  bair4»readth  'tqapea  i'  the  cmineDt  deadly  braach. 

voATtON  rimsT. 

I  HATS  no  diadnct  reoolleetion  of 
the  thing  niTBei^  Tet  there  ia  every 
reason  to  beueve  that  I  was  bom  on 
the  l^th  of  October,  1765,  in  that 
little  houae,  atandiug  by  itiel^  not 
many  yards  from  the  eaatmost  aide  of 
the  Flesh-Market-Gate,  Dalkeith.  My 
eyes  opened  on  the  light  about,  two 
o  clock  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning. 
LiODg  was  it  rooken  about  that  some- 
thing  great  and  mysterious  would  hap- 
pen on  that  dreary  night ;  as  the  cat, 
after  waahing  her  face,  gaed  mewins 
^bont,  with  ner  tail  aweeing  behina 
her  like  a  ramrod^  and  a  corbie,  from 
the  Duke's  woods,  tumbled  down 
Jamie  Elder's  lum,  when  he  had  set 
the  little  stiU  a-foing,  jrieing  them  a 
terrible  fright,  as  thev  mat  took  it  for 
the  deevil^  and  then  tor  an  exciseman, 
and  fcJl  with  a  great  doud  of  soot, 
and  a  loud  skraigh,  into  the  empty 
kail-pot 

The  flrst  thing  that  I  have  any 
dear  memory  of,  was  my  being  car- 
ried out  on  my  auntie's  shoulder,  with 
a  leather  cap  tied  undo:  my  chin,  to 
see  the  Fair  Race.    Ohl  but  it  was  a 

Sand  sight.— I  have  read  since  then 
e  story  of  Aladdin'a  Wonderful 
Lamp,  but  this  beat  it  all  to  sticks. 
There  was  a  long  row  of  tables,  co- 
vered with  carpeu  of  bonny  patterns, 
heaped  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
ehoea  of  every  kind  and  size;  some 
with  soles,  and  some  glittering  with 
aparribles  and  cuddy-heels;  and  little 
ved  worsted  boots  for  bairns,  with  blue 
and  white  edgings,  hinging  like  strings 
of  flowers  up  the  poata  at  each  end. 
A  nd  then  what  a  collection  of  luggies ! 
the  whole  meal  in  the  maxket-aacks 


on  a  niuraday  did  not  seem  able  lo 
fill  them.  And  hom*spoons,  green 
and  black  freckled,  with  shanks  dear 
as  amber,-*and  timber  caupa^—and 
eevOTyegg-eupa  of  every  pattern.  Havn 
a  care  of  ns!  all  the  esgs  ia  Smeaton 
dairy  inight  have  foundreating-plaoes 
to  uieir.doupB,  in  a  row*  Aa  for  the 
ginjgerbread,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  de^ 
scription.  Sixpenny  and  shilling  cakes, 
in  paper,  tied  with  sldnie,  and  ronnd- 
abouts,  and  snaps,  brown  and  white 
quality,  and  parliaments,  on  standa 
fioveved  with  calendered  linen,  dean 
from  the  &ukL  To  pass  it  was  juat 
imposaible;  it  aet  mv  teeth  a^water- 
ing^  and  I  skirled  like  mad,  until  I 
bad  a  gilded  lady  thrust  into  my  little 
nieve  ;  the  whidi,  after  admiring  for 
a  minute,  I  implied  my  teeth  to,  and 
of  the  hnd  I  made  no  bones ;  so  that 
in  lesa  than  no  time,  die  had  vaniah* 
ed,  petticoats  and  all,  no  traoe  of  her 
bdoff  to  the  fore,  save  and  except  long 
treaoy  daubs,  extending  east  and 
west  from  ear  to  ear,  and  north  and 
south,  firom  cape  neb  of  the  aeae  to 
the  extremity  of  beaidyland. 

But  what,  of  all  thingp,  attracted 
my  attention  on  that  memorable  day« 
was  the  show  of  oows,  dieep,  and 
horses,  mooing,  baaing,  and  ne^er^ 
ing,  and  the  race-— that  waa  beet.  Od, 
what  a  sight  1— we  were  jammed  i» 
the  crowd  of  au]d  wives,  with  thdr 
toys  and  shining  ribbons ;  and  carter 
lads,  with  their  bine  bonnets;  and 
young  wenches,  carrying  heme  thdr 
fairings  in  napldn^,  aa  muokle  aa  wad 
baud  thdr  teeth  goii%  for  a  month : 
(here  scarcdy  could  be  muckle  for 
love,  when  there  waa  so  mudi  for  the 
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stomadi ;  and  men^  with  wocden  legs, . 
aod  brass  virls  at  the  end  of  them, 
playing  on  the  fiddle, — ai|d  a  bear  that 
roared,  and  danced  on  its  hind  legs, 
with  a  muzzled  mouth,-— and  Punch 
and  Polly, — and  poppv-diows,  and 
mair  than  I  can  tell,  when  up  came 
the  horses  to  the  starting-post.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  bonny  dresses  of  the 
riders.  Ane  had  a  napkin  tied  round 
his  head,  with  the  flaps  fleeing  behint 
him;  and  his  coat-tails  were  curled 
up  into  abig hum{iT)ehind  ;  it  was  so 
tigb^  buttOQcd,  ,ye  wadna  thou^t  be 
could  have  breathed.  His  corduroy 
trowsers  (sic  like  as  I  have  often  sinde 
made  to  growing  calla^ts)  were  tied 
round  his  askleS'With  a  string;  and 
he  had  a  rusty  spur  on  on&  shoe, 
which  I  saw  a  man  Uk  aff  to  lend 
him*  Save  us  f  how  he  pulled  the 
beast's  bead  by  the  bridle,  and  flap- 
pit  up  aad  dawM  on  the  saddle  when 
iie  tried  a  canter ! — ^The  second  ane 
had  on  a  black  velvet  hunting-cap, 
«nd  his  coat  stripped.  I  wonder  be 
was  na  feared  of  cauld;  his  shirt 
being  like  a  riddle,  and  his  nether 
nankeens  but  thin  for  such  wea- 
dier,  but  he  was  a  brave  lad ;  and 
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woftry  wers  the  iolkt  ibr  him,  when  he 
fell  a£F  in  takiw  owu^  sbtrf  a  torn, 
by  whidi  auld  MUen  the  beU-ringer, 
woa  was  haddiag:  the  post,  was  made 
to  coup  the  creels,  and  got  a  bhndy 
nose. — And  but  the  kst  waa  It  weary- 
fhl  ane!  He  waaall  Hfe,  and  aa  ^feg 
as  an  eeL  Up  and  dawn  he  went, 
and  up  and  dow»  gaed  the  beast  on 
its  hind  legs  and  its  fore^legs,  funk- 
ing Uke  mad ;  yet  though  he  was  na 
aboon  thirteen,  or  fourteen  at  maist, 
he  did  not  cry  out  for  help  mair  dian 
.five  or  six  .tinea;  but  gfippit  at  ^e 
mane  with  ae  hand,  and  at  die  bade 
of  die  saddle  widi  ^e  other,  tiU 
.  daft  ilobie>  the  hosder  at  the  staUea, 
daught  hold  of  the  beast  by  the  head, 
and  off  they  set.  The  young  birkie 
had  neither  nat  nor  shoon,  but  he  did- 
na  spare  the  stick ;  round  and  round 
they  flew  like  daft.  Te  wad  bavfe 
thought  their  een  wad  have  loupen 
out ;  and  loudly  all  the  crowd^  wet^ 
hurraing,  when  young  hadess  cam  up 
foremost,  standing  in  the  stirrups,  the 
lang  stick  between  his  teeth,  and  hik 
white  hair  fleeing  behint  him  in  the 
wind  like  streamers  on  a  fh)Sty  night. 
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the  long  and  the  short  is,  diat  I 
>fnt  sent  to  school,  where  I  learned 
to  read  and  speU,  making  great  pro*> 
greas  in  the  Single's  and  Mother's 
Carritch.  Na,  what  is  mair,  few  could 
fickle  me  in  the  Bible,  being  mostly 
able  to  spell  it  all  ower,  save  the  se-* 
bond  of  Ezra  and  the  seventh  of  Ne-^ 
faeroiah,  which  the  dominie  himself 
eould  never  read  through  twice  in  the 
aame  way. 

My  father,  to  whom  I  was  bom, 
like  Isaoe  to  Abmham,  in  his  old  age, 
#a8  an  elder  in  the  Relief  Kirk,  re-* 
spected  by  all  for  his  canny  and  douce 
behaviour,  and  a  weaver  to  his  trade. 
The  cot  and  the  kail-yard  was  his 
ain,  and  had  been  auld  grandfather's, 
wha  was  out  in  the  forty-five ;  but  sdll 
he  had  to  ply  the  shuttle  fVom  Mon^ 
day  to  Saturday,  to  keep  all  right  and 
eight.  The  thrums  were  a  perquisite 
Of  mv  ain,  tvhich  I  niffered  with  the 
gundie-wife  for  Gibraltar  rock,  cut^r 
throat,  gib,  or  bulls-eves. 

Having  oome  into  tne  world  before. 
my  time,  and  being  of  a  pale»face  and 
dettcate  make.   Nature  never  could 
have  in  tended  me  for  the  naval  or 


military  line,  or  fbr  any  rohustioiijl 
trade  or  profession  whatsomever.  Vo, 
no,  I  never  likit  fighdng  in  my  life ; 
peace  was  aye  in  my  thoughts,  when 
there  was  any  riot  in  the  streets,  I 
fled,  and  scotigged  myself  at  the  chum- 
ley  lug  as  quickly  as  I  dowed ;  and, 
rather  than  double  a  nieve  to  a  school- 
fallow,  I  pDcketted  many  diahbr  eoi- 
thets,  got  my  paiks,  and  took  ue 
coucher's  blow  from  laddies  that  could 
hardly  reach  up  to  my  waistband.  ' 
tFust  before  I  was  putten  to  my 
'prenticeship,  havinj^made  free  choice 
of  the  tailoriiTff  trade,  I  had  a  terrible 
stonnd  of  calf-love.  Never  shaD  I 
forget  it.  I  was  growing  up,  lang  and 
lank  as  a  wiQow-wand ;  brawns  to  my 
legs  there  were  nane,  as  my  trowsers 
of  other  vears  too  viribly  eflected  to 
show,  'the  lang  yellow  hair  hung 
down,  like  a  flax- wig,  the  lengdi  of 
my  lanthem  jaws,  which  looked,  not- 
withstanding my  vapness  and  stilT 
appetite,  as  if  eating  and  they  had 
broken  np  acquantinceship.  My  blue 
jacket  sectned  in  the  sleeves  to  have' 
picked  a  quarrel  widi  the  wrists,  and 
had  retreated  to  a  tait  beloW  the  e!- 


XmwL  .Xh^  bftfend^lmitoi»,  on  die 
eoQtrarvy  appeared  to  bave  taken  a 
strong  liking  to  the  shooldera,  a  little 
below  which  thej  showed  their  tar* 
nished  brightneas.  At  the  middle  of 
the  back  the  tails  terminated;  leaving 
the  well- worn  rear  of  my  ccnrdnroys* 
like  a  foil  moon,  seen  through  a  dvk 
liaze.  Oh !  but  I  must  have  been  a 
bonny  lad. 

My  first  flame  was  the  minister's 
lassie,  Jess—na  buxom  and  finrward 
•quean,  twa  or  three  Tears  older  than 
myselCi  I  used  to  sit  looking  at  her  in 
the  kirk,  and  felt  a  droll  ocmfusion- 
.when  our  een  met.  It  dirkd  through 
jny  heart  like  a  dart,  and  I  looked 
ilown  at  my  psalm-book  sheepish  and 
blushing.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken 
.to  her,  but  it  would  na  do ;  mv  cou« 
xage  aye  failed  me  at  the  pindi,  thouffh 
she  whiles  gied  me  a  smile  when  she 
passed  me.  She  used  to  go  to  the  well 
jevery  night  with  her  twa  stoups,  to 
«U:aw  water  after  the  manner  of  the 
Israelites,  at  gloaming,  so  I  thought 
of  watching  to  gie  her  the  twa  apples, 
which  I  lu&  earned  in  n>y  pouch  for 
more  than  a  week,  for  thiat  purpose. 
How  she  laughed  when  I  stappit  them 
into  her  hand,  and  bmshed  oye  with- 
out speaking !  I  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  close  listening,  and  heard  her 
laughing  till  she  was  like  to  split.  My 
heart  flap-flappit  in  my  breast  like  a 
pair  of  fanners.  It  was  a  moment  of 
heavenly  hope ;  but  1  saw  Jamie  Coom 
the  blacksmith,  who  I  aye  jealoused 
was  my  rival,  coming  down  to  the 
well.  I  saw  her  gie  him  ane  of  the 
apples,  and  hearing  him  say, ''  Where 
ia  the  tailor?"  with  a  loud  gaffaw,  I 
took  to  mv  heels,  and  never  stoppit 
till  I  found  myself  on  tbe  little  stool 
by  the  fireside,  and  the  h^miely  sound 
of  my  mother's  wheel  bum-bumming 
in  my  lug,  like  a  gentle  lullaby. 

Every  noise  I  heard  flustered  me,. 


answered  I,  shaking  and 


bnt  I  calmed  in  tine,  thoBgh  I  gsed^ 
to  my  bed  withoat  iay  smmer*  When 
I  was  driving  out  ihe  gaisUngs  to  the 
grsss  on  the  next  mom,  whM  was  if 
my  ill  fate  to  meet  but  the  bladoanidi. 
''  Ou,  Mansie,"  said  Jamie  Coom, 
'^  are  ye  gaen  to  take  me  for  your  best 
man  ?  I  near  ye  are  to  be  cried  in  the 
kirk  on  Sunday?" 

"Me!"  Mi««!i 
staring. 

''  Yes !"  smd  he,  "  Jess.the  minis, 
ter's  maid  told  me  last  night,  that  yoa 
had  been  gi'ing  up  yonr  name  at  the 
manse.  Ay,  it's  ower  true — ^for  she' 
showed  me  the  apples  ye  gled  her  in  a- 
present.  This  is  a  bonny  story,  Man* 
sie,  my  man,  and  yon  only  at  your 

Terror  sna  despair  had  struck  me 
dumb.  I  stood  as  still  and  as  stifTa^ 
a  web  of  buckram.  My  tongue  was 
tied,  and  I  conldna  contradict  him. 
Jamie  faulded  his  arms,  and  gaed  away< 
whistling,  turning  every  now  and  then 
his  sooty  fiu;e  over  his  shonider,  and 
mostlv  sticking  his  tune,  ss  he  couldna 
keep  nis  mouth  screwed  for  laughing. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
laughed  too ! 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  this 
was  the  Saturday.  The  next  rising 
sun  would  shine  on  tbe  Sabbath.  Ay, 
what  a  case  I  wss  in  !  I  could  maistly 
hae  drpwned  myself,  bed  I  no  been 
fHghted.  What  could  I  do?  my  love^ 
had  vanished  like  lightning ;  but  oh,  I  * 
was  in  a  terrible  gliffl  Instead  of 
gundie,  I  sold  my  thrums  to  Mrs  WaU 
nut  for  a  penny,  with  which  I  bought, 
at  tbe  counter  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pen,  so  that  in  the  afternoon  I  wrote 
out  a  letter  to  the  minister,  teUiug  him 
what  I  had  been  given  to  hear,  and  • 
begginff  him,  for  the  sake  of  mercy,, 
not  to  believe  Jtes's  word,  as  I  wasna 
able  to  keep  a  wife,  and  as  she  wss  a 
leeing  gipsy. 
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But,  losh  me,  I  have  come  on  ower 
•  hiT  already,  before  mentioning  a  won- 
derful thing  that  happened  to  me  when 
I  was  only  seven  ^ear  auld.  Few  things 
in  my  eventful  life  have  made  a  deep>- 
er  imprearion  on  me,  than  what  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  those  times, 
for  the  diflerent  schools  to  have  cock- 
fighting  on  Fastem's  E'en,  and  the 
iuctar>  as  ho  was  called,  treated  the 
other  scholars  to  a  football.    Many  a 


dust  have  I  seen  rise  out  of  that  bu- 
siness— ^broken  shins,  and  broken  lieads. 
— sair  banes,  and  sound  duckings^  but^ 
this  was  nane  of  these. 

Our  next  neighbour  was  a  flesbdr ; 
and  right  before  the  window  was  9 
laive  stone,  on  which  auld  wives  with^ 
theur  weans  would  sometimes  take  a* 
rest ;  so  what  does  I,  when  I  saw  the' 
whole  hobbleshaw  coming  fleeing  down 
the  street,  with  the  Kiekba'  at  their 
noses,  but  up  I  speels'  upon  the  stane. 
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(I  WW  a  wwdnp  witfi  a  daidUv,  a 
ttoffled  ifairt|  and  leather  era,  eof^ed 
with  tabbit  iut^)  ibat  I  miffbt  ne  all 
tbe  foi.  Tfaia  ana  fell,  and  tbat  aaa 
feUy  and  a  tbnd  waa  knocked  ower, 
4|]id  a  fomkOk  got  a  bluidy  noM;,  aiMl  so 
^ ;  and  thcftv  waa  amen  a  noise  and 
din^  as  would  bave  deayed  the  work>« 
men  of  Babel^  wben,  lo  f  acd  bdiold, 
the  ball  played  bounce  nmtly  to  my 
leet«  and  ihe  wbole  mob  uiter  it.  I 
tbov^t  I  dwOld  bave  been  dung  to 
Ipieoes^  so  I  pressed  myself  back  with 
all  my  mighty  and  thionsfa  went  my 
^bow  into  CoTsecowra  kitchen.  It 
•^dbiastldclang  there.  Belbre  ye  could 
aay  Jack  Bobison,  out  fiew  Uie  fleaber 
in  his  kilUng-daitfas ;  his  face  was  as 
ted  as  fircj  and  he  had  his  pouch  fall 
of  bkudy  ktiiTte  buckled  to  his  ude. 
I  dDfig^ed  out  in  his  fiice  when  I 
looked  at  him^  but  he  didna  stop  a  mo* 
Xfumt  Hot  that.  Wi'  a  gun  that  waa 
like  to  riTo  hia  mouth,  he  twisted  his 
move  in  the  back  of  my  hair,  and  aif 
wi'  me  hin|^ng  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck, 
like  a  kithng.  My  een  were  like  to 
loup  out  of  my  head,  but  I  had  nae 
bieath  to  cry.  I  heard  him  thraw  the 
key,  for  I  couldna  look  down,  the  skin 
of  my  face  was  pulled  so  tight ;  and 
in  he  flang  me  like  apsir  of  auld  boots 
into  his  booth,  where  1  landed  on  my 
knees  upon  a  raw  bluidy  calf's  skin. 
I  thought  I  wad  hae  gaen  out  of  my 
wita,  when  I  heard  the  door  loddt  up- 
on me,  and  lookit  round  me  in  sic  an 
nnyearthly  place.  It  had  only  ane 
unspaned  window ;  and  there  waa  a 
guoen  behind ;  bui  how  was  I  to  get 
out  ?  I  danced  round  and  round  about, 
stamping  my.  heels  on  the  floor,  and 
rubbmg  my  begrilten  face  with  my 
coat^sleeYe.  To  make  mattera  waur,  it 
was  wearing  to  the  darkening.  The 
floor  was  all  covered  with  lappard 
bluidy  and  dieep  and  calf  skins.  The 
eslves  and  the  sheep  themsdves,  with 
their  cuttit  throats,  and  glazed  een. 
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and  lastly  ginung  Ibaes,  were  htti^- 
ing  about  on  pins,  heela  unpennoBt. 
Losh  me !  I  thotu^ht  on  Blueoesid  and 
bia  wives  in  tlie  oluid^  chamber! 

And  all  the  time  it  was  flowing 
darker  and  darker,  and  more  dnsary ; 
and  a'  was  quiet  as  death  itsdf ;  it 
koked,  by  all  the  worid,  like  a  grave, 
and  me  buried  alive  within  it ;  tm  the 
rottaos  came  out  of  their  holes  to  lick 
ihe  bhiid,  and  whisked  about  like  wee 
evil  speeiits*  I  thought  on  my  fiufaer, 
and  my  mother,  and  how  I  should 
never  see  diem  mair ;  for  I  was  sure 
that  Cuneeowl  would  ooroe  in  the 
dark,  and  tie  my  hands  snd  feet  tfao- 
gitfaer,  and  lay  me  across  the  kiBing- 
stooL  I  ^w  mair  and  mair  fright- 
ened, and  It  grew  mair  and  mair  £rk. 
I  thought  a'  the  sheep  heads  were  lock- 
ing at  ane  anither,  and  then  gim-gim- 
ingatme.  At  last  I  grew  desperate ; 
and  my  hair  waa  as  stiff  as  wire^ 
though  it  waa  as  wet  as  muck.  I  be- 
gan to  bite  through  the  wooden  spars 
wi'  mj  teeth,  and  niggit  at  them  wf 
iny  nails,  till  they  were  like  to  eome 
aff— but  no,  it  wadna  do.  TQl,  at 
length,  when  I  had  greeted  mysdf 
mostly  blind,  and  cried  till  I  was  ss 
hoarse  as  a  corbie,  I  saw  auld  Janet 
Hogg  taking  in  her  bit  claiths  ftae  the 
bushes,  and  I  reeled  and  screamed  till 
she  heard  me. — 1 1  was  like  being  trans* 
ported  into  heaven ;  for,  in  lews  tfasn 
no  time,  my  mither,  widi  her  i^iron  at 
her  een,  was  at  the  door ;  and  Curse- 
cowl,  with  a  candle  in  the  front  of  his 


out  I  flew,  and  she  lifted  up  tier  fit, 
(I  dare  say  it  was  the  first  and  last 
nme  in  her  life,  for  she  waa  a  douee 
woman,)  and  saed  him  sic  a  kick  and 
a  pudi,  that  be  played  bleach  owcr, 
hnd  foremost ;  and,  as  we  ran  down 
the  close,  we  heard  him  xursing  and 
swearing,  in  the  dark,  like  a  deeni  in- 
carnate. 
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[Tbe  reader  may  observe,  that  Mansie  does  not  nUch  on  regular^,  and  that  be  is 
ar  little  partial  to  vandikes ;  but  we  cannot  itnjf  bim,  and  allow  him  to  resume  the 
tknadi  of  his  discourse,  at  bis  good  will  and  pleasure.] 

It  wouldbeimriousif  I  passed  over    our  housie  being  rathier  large,  (twa 


a  remarkable  incident,  which  at  this 
time  fell  o«t.*-Being  but  new  begin- 
ners in  the  wor]4»  the  wife  and  I  put 
our  heads  constandy  tosether  to  con- 
triya  lor  our  forward  advancement,  aa 
itisthebomdeBdutyofail  todo.  So 


rooms  and  a  kitchen^  not  apeakiag  of 
a  coal-cellar,  and  a  ben^houa^)  and 
having  as  yet  ohlv  the  expectation  of  a 
family,  we  thought  we  oonldna  do  bel- 
ter tnui  (^  John  Varnish  the  painter, 
to  do  off  a  small  ticket,  with  ''A  Fur- 
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Qiahed  Room  to  Let"  an  it»  whkfa  we 
nailed  oat  at  the  window ;  haTiiig  o6U 
kcM  into  it  the  diomit  o£  onx  ftur^ 
nitnre,  that  it  might  fit  a  geoteder 
lodger  and  produce  a  better  xent-^ And 
a  lodger  soon  we  got« 

D^  on  it !  I  think  I  see  him  yet 
He  was  a  U8ek-aF.Tiied  EngUahmal^ 
with  curled  whiakerB  and  a  powdered 
now,  aUmt  round  the  waiat-hand^  and 
tbnd  oCgood  eatings  let  alane  drinking^ 
aa we £ittnd  to  onr  coat.  Wett^hewas 
our  fiist  lodger*  We  sought  a  good 
prioe»  that  we  might,  on  bargaining; 
have  the  merit  of  coming  down  a  tait ; 
hnt  no,  nf>— oae  away  wi'e;  it  was 
dog<%cheap  to  nim.  The  half-ffuinea 
a  week  waa  judged  perfectly  moderate ; 

but  if  all  his  debU  were ^yet  I 

mauny  cut  before  the  doth. 

Hang  expenses !  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast, 
let  alane  our  currant-gelly.  Roasted 
mutton  cauld,  and  strong  ale,  at 
twdve,  by  wav  of  check,  to  keep  away 
wind  from  the  stomach.  Smoking 
roast^beel^  with  scmped  horw^rad-- 
diahea,  at  four  preceesely ;  and  toasted 
cheese,  punch,  and  porter,  for  sunper. 
It  would  have  been  less,  had  au  the 
things  been  within  ouraelTCs ;  naething 
had  we  but  the  cauler  new*laid  eggs ; 
then,  there  was  Deacon  Heukbane's 
Imtcher's  account ;  and  John  Cony's 
apeerit  account ;  and  William  Bur- 
ling's  bap  account ;  and  deevil  kens 
how  mony  mair  accounta,  that  came 
all  in  upon  us  afterwards.  But  the 
crowning  of  all  came  in  at  the  end.  It 
was  nae  ftrce  at  the  time,  and  keepit 
our  heads  down  at  the  water  for  mony 
a  day.  I  wasjust  driving  the  hot  gooae 
alang  the  seama  of  a  Sunday  ja^t  I 
was  finishing  for  Thomas  Clod  the 
ploughman,  when  the  En^lisher  came 
in  at  the  shop  door,  whisthng  "  Bobin 
Adair/'  and  ''  Scoto  wha  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled,"  and  whiles,  maybe,  chunur 
ing  to  himsell  like  a  young  Uackbiid 
— but  I  havena  patience  to  sang 
through  wi't.  The  long  and  the  short 
of  the  matter,  however,  was^  that,  af- 
ter rummaging  amang  my  twa*thzee 
webs  of  broad-doth  on  the  shelf,  he 
pitched  on  a  Manchester  bine,  five 
quarters  wide,  marked  CXD.XF, 
which  ia  to  sav,  three-andptwenty 
ahiUio^  the  yard.  J  teUedhim  it  was 
imposBible  io  make  a  pair  of  penta- 
loons  to  him  in  twa  hours ;  but  ne  in- 
sisted upon  having  them,  aUve  or  dead, 
as  he  had  to  gang  down  the  same  a€- 


temooii  to  dine  with  mv  laid  diik% 
naeleas.  I  ooBviaeed  iSm,  that  if  I 
.waa  to  ait  up  a*  night,  he  eoidd  get 
them  hv  ^ye  next  morning,  if  that 
would  ao,  aa  I  would  alao  heep  my 
laddie.  Tammy  Bodkin,  oat  of  hia 
bed ;  but  na— I  dumgfat  he  wad  have 
lonpen  out  of  hia  seven  asnaea.  ''Just 
look,"  he  said,  turning  up  the  inside 
Beam  of  the  Itt^'' just  see  can  any 
gentleman  make  a  visit  in  such  things 
aa  theaeP-^-dievareas  full  of  holes  as 
a  coal-sieve.  I  wonder  die  devU  whv 
my  baggage  haa  not  come  forwara. 
Can  I  get  a  horse  and  boy  to  ride  ez« 
press  to  Edinburdi  for  a  ready-made 
article?" 

A  thought  struck  me;  for  I  had 
heard  of  wpnderfiil  advancement  in  the 
world,  for  those  wha  had  been  sae 
ludcy  as  hdp  the  great  at  a  pinch.  '*  If 
ve'll  no  take  it  amiss,  sir,"  said  I,  ma- 
king my  obedience, "  a  notion  has  just 
struck  m&" 
''  Wdl,  what  ia  it  ?"  said  he,  brisk- 
** Well,  sir,  I  have  a  paur  of  knee- 
breeches,  of  most  famous  velveteen, 
double  tweel,  which  have  been  only 
ance  on  my  legs,  and  that  nae  ftirther 
gane  than  last  Sabbath.  I'm  pretty 
sure  they  would  fit  ye  in  the  mean- 
time ;  and  I  would  Just  take  a  pleasure 
in  ca'ing  the  needle  all  night,  to  get 
your  own  ready." 

"  A  clever  thought,"  said  the  Eng- 
lisher.  "  Do  you  tnink  they  would  fit 
me  ?«— Devihsh  dever  thought  in- 
deed." 

"  To  a  hair,"  I  answered ;  and  cried 
to  Nanse  to  bring  the  velveteens. 

I  dinna  think  he  was  ten  minutes, 
when  lo !  and  behold,  out  at  the  door 
be  went,  and  away  past  the  shop- win- 
dow, like  a  lamp-hghter.  The  but- 
tons on  the  velveteens  were  glittering 
lym  gold  at  the  knees.  Alas !  it  was 
like  the  flash  of  the  setting  sun.  I. 
never  beheld  them  more.  He  was  to 
have  been  back  in  twa  or  three  hours, 
but  the  laddie,  with  the  bo&  on  hia 
ahoulder,  waa  going  through  the  i 
crying  *'  Hot  penny-pica  '^fm  an 
and  ndther  word  nor  wittena  of  1 
J  began  to  be  a  thonobt  uneasy,  and 
fidgetted  on  the  board  like  a  hen  ona 
het  girdle.  No  nan  should  do  any- 
thing when  he  ia  vexed,  but  I  coddna 
)idp  gieing  Tammy  Bodkin,  who  waa 
aewiiM;  away  at  the  limag  of  the  new 
pantwona,  a  terriUc  whisk  in  the  lug, 
for  singing  to  himadL  I  say  I  was 
10 
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vesed  fiir  it  afterwardi ;  twfetiajlj  afi 
Ihe  laddie  did  not  mean  to  give  of- 
ftnoe;  and  as  I  aav  the  blae  marks  of 
myfoor  fingers  alang  his  chaft-blade. 

The  wife  nad  been  bothering  me  for 
a  new  gown,  on  streiui^th  of  the  pay* 
ment  of  oar  grand  bill ;  and  in  came 
ahev  at  this  messed  moment  of  time, 
with  about  twenty  swatehea  from  Si* 
meon  Caliooe's,  prinned  on  a  screed  of 
paper. 

;  **  Which  of  thae  do  you  think  bon- 
niest?" said  Nanse,  m  a  flattering 
way;  ''  I  ken,  Mansie,  you  have  a 
good  taste." 

*^  Cut  nae  before  the  doth,"  an- 
swered I,  •*  gudewife,"  with  a  wise 
Idiake  of  my  head«  ''  It'll  be  tune 
«neugh,  I  diuresay,  to  make  y e're  choice 
lo*morrow* 

Nanse  gaed  out,  as  if  her  nose  had 
been  bluiding.  I  could  thole  it  no 
longer ;  so,  buttoning  my  breek*-knee8, 
1  threw  my  cowl  into  a  comer,  dap* 

£\  mj  bat  on  my  head,  and  away 
wn  m  full  birr  to  the  Duke's  gate. 

I  spiered  at  the  porter,  gif  the  gen- 
tleman with  thfe  velveteen  breeches 
and  powdered  hair,  that  was  dining 
with  the  Duke,  had  come  up  the  ave- 
nue yet? 

<«  Velveteen  breeches  and  powdered 
hair !"  said  auld  Paul,  laudoing,  and 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  dieek. 
"  Whasie  butler  is'i  that  ye're  after?" 

"  Weel,"  said  I  to  him,  "  I  see  it 
all  as  phun  as  a  pikestaff.  He  is  aff 
Ixidily;  but  may  the  meat  and  the 
drink  he  has  taken  aff  us,  be  like  drogs 
to  his  inside ;  and  may  die  velveteens 
play  crack,  and  cast  the  steeks  at  every 
atap  he  takes  1"  It  was  nae  Christian 
wiah ;  and  Fftul  leugh  till  he  was  like 
•to  burst,  at  my  expense.  *'  Gang 
ye're  ways  hame,  Monsie,"  said  he  to 
me,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  as 
if  I  had  oeen  a  wean,  "  and  gae  ower. 
setting  traps,  for  ye  see  yon  have  catch- 
cd  a  Tartar." 

This  was  too  much  ;  first  to  be 
cheated  by  a  swindling  loon,  and  syne 
made  game  of  by  a  flunkv ;  and,  in 
my  do^eration,  I  detemuned  to  do 
some  awftd  thinsr. 

Kanae  followed  me  in  ftom  the  door, 
and  apieied  what  news  ? — I  was  ower 
big,  and  ower  vexed  to  hear  her :  so, 
never  letting  on,  I  gaed  to  the  little 
looking-glass  on  the  drawer's  head, 
and  set  it  down  on  the  table.  Then 
I  lookit  myself  in  it  fot  a  moment, 
.and  made  a  gruesome  fiice.  Syne  I 
pulled  out  the  little  drawer,  and  got 
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the  sharping  atrap,  the  wldcb  I  fasten* 
«d  to  my  button.  Syne  I  took  my 
«azor  from  the  box,  and  gaed  it  five  or 
six  turns,  alang  first  ae  side  and  then 
the  other,  wUh  great  precision.  Syne 
I  tried  the  edge  of  it  alang  the  flat  of 
my  hand.  Syne  I  loosed  my  neck- 
cloth, and  laid  it  ower  the  back  of  the 
chair ;  and  syne  I  took  out  the  button 
of  my  shirt-neck,  and  faulded  it  bade 
Nanse,  wha  was,  all  the  time^stsnd- 
ing  behind,  looking  what  I  was  alter, 
asked  me,  '^  if  I  was  saen  to  shave 
without  bet  water  ?"  wben  I  said  to 
hex  in  a  fierce  and  brave  manner, 
(which  wds  very  crud,  considering 
the  way  she  waa  in,)  "  111  let  you  see 
that  presently."  The  raaora  looked 
desperate  sharp ;  and  I  never  lildt  the 
sight  of  blood ;  but  oh,  I  waa  in  a  ter- 
rible flurry  and  fermentation.  Aland 
of  cauld  trembling  gaed  through  me, 
and  I  thought  it  beat  to  tell  Nanse 
what  I  waa  gaen  to  do,  that  she  might 
be  aomething  prepared  for  it.  ''Fare 
ye  well,  my  dear !"  said  I  to  her, 
*'  you  win  be  a  widow  in  five  minutes, 
ibr  heregoes."  I  did  not  tlunk  she 
could  have  mustered  so  mudi  courage, 
but  ahe  sprang  at  me  like  a  tiger ;  and, 
throwing  the  razor  into  the  aas-hole, 
took  me  round  the  neck,  and  cried 
like  a  bairn.  First  die  was  aeixed  with 
a  fit  of  the  hyrieksticks,  and  then  wi' 
her  paina.  It  was  a  serious  time  for 
us  baith,  and  nae  joke ;  for  my  heart 
smote  me  for  my  sin  and  crudty.  But 
Ididmy beattomakeupibrit  Iran 
up  and  down  like  mad,  for  the  How- 
die,  and  at  last  brought  her  trotting 
alauff  wi'  me  by  the  Tug.  I  oouldna 
atand  it  I  ahut  myself  up  in  the 
ahop,  with  Tammy  Bodkin,  like  Da- 
niel in  the  lions'  den ;  and  every  now 
and  then  opened  the  door  to  apicr 
what  news.  Oh,  but  my  heart  was 
like  to  break  wi'  anxhiety.  I  paced  up 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  with  my 
Kilmarnock  on  my  head,  and  my 
hands  in  my  breek-pouchcs,  like  a 
man  out  of  Bedhun.  I  thoi^;ht  it  wad 
never  be  ower ;  but,  at  the  second  hour 
of  the  morning,  I  hesxd  a  wee  squed, 
and  knew  that  I  was  a  ftther ;  and 
aae  proud  waa  I,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  loss,  Lttdcy  Bringthereout  and ' 
me  whanged  away  at  the  cheese  and 
bread,  and  dnmk  so  briskly  at  the 
whisky  and  foot-yill,  tb4,  when  ahe 
tried  to  rise  and  gang  away,  die  conld- 
naatir  a  fit;  so  Tammy  and  I  had  to 
oxter  her  out  between  Us,  and  ddivcr 
her  safe  in  at  her  ain  door. 
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HORiB  OltRMAKtCA. 

No.  XXI. 
WidtM^i  AfiiHppu. 


Thk  Dune  of  Wielandis  well  known 
to  onr  reiden  througti  the  eli^|atit 
IvantlatiMi  of  his  Oberon,  by  Mr 
Sotheby.  His  daims  to  our  syropa- 
tiiy,  howeyery  do  not  ante  ftom,  tb^ 
foBoe  of  bis  geauuB  only,  great  as  that 
M,  but  fxona  the  treatment  awanled . 
to  such  a  mind,  by  his  own  oountry- 
nen.  The  spectaofe  of  ^nius  neglect- 
ed^ despised,  and  insulted,  is  perhaps 
one  of  die  roost  afi^tina  which  can 
be  oflbred  to  the  human  heart.  Thoe 
wanted  bat  the  knowledge  of  its  b^ng 
uttdesenred,  toassure  us  that  Wieland^ 
cup  of  bitterness  was  dragged  to  the 

His  timid,  sensitive,  and  retiring 
mind,  his  taste,  and  his  inclinations, 
made  the  wildnem  and  roughness  of  a 
student's  life  di^usting ;  so  that,  re- 
tiring from  them,  he  devoted  himsdf 
to  tbe  profound  research  of  ancient 
literature,  and  to  the  mysterious  beau- 
ties of  the  I4atouio  Philosoi^y.  His 
youtb&d  productions  were  tinged  with 
a  melan^oly  esmestaess,  whioi  would 
not  admit  a  single  gleam  of  chearful- 
iiBss,  or  Ij^tness  of  heart.  Retiring 
into  Switaetland,  and  siding  with 
Bodmer  in  the  famous  controversy, 
wlndi  was  agitated  so  warmly  and  so 
loqg,  between  him  and  Gotsched, 
Wi^and  produced  his  various  religi- 
ous and  philosophical  works,  his  Anti- 
Ovid,  his  Poem  on  the  Nature  of 
Things,  and  his  Moral  Tales.    ' 

At  this  period,  too,  he  formed  that 
romantic  attachment  for  his  beloved 
Sophie,  afterwards  Madame  de  la 
Boohe,  which,  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  another,  was  softened  into  a 
friencbhip  that  continued  during  her 
life.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  feel- 
inffs,  and  such  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
tiUhis  S8th  year.  At  this  period  a 
most  extrsordinary  revolution  took 
place  in  big  character,  totally  unex- 
pected by  his  friends,  and  by  the  world. 
The  Poet  of  Religion  and  of  Virtue, 
it  was  now  said,  had  become  the  ad- 
vocate of  infidelity  and  sensual  feel- 
ing. Volume  upon  volume,  work  up- 
on work,  teemed  from  his  prolific  pen, 
m  rapid  succession ;  and  the  astonish- 
ed public  knew  not  whether  to  admire 
the  grace  and  genius  of  the  author,  or 
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to  reprobate  the  inconsistency  and  ]»* 
yitj  of  the  man. 

Little  is  known  of  the  causes  of  this 
change.  It  originated  most  probably 
in  the  very  nature  of  his  studies*  That 
high-wrouffht  enthusiastic  pitch  to 
which  he  nad  elevated  his  imagina- 
turn,  had  placed  him  beyond  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  affections  of  humani- 
ty. The  follies,  the  vices,  and  the 
weaknesses,  of  our  nature,  were  not 
a  subject  of  commiseration,  or  even  of 
contemplation,  to  one  who  could  only 
look  upon  things  in  the  abstract,  and 
Wieland  soon  learned  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  was  not  the  philcnophj 
of  life.  Perhaps,  too,  he  deemed  it 
dangerous  to  soar  so  high. 

Tnis  exclusive  or  inordinate  culti- 
vation of  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  ia 
always  hurtral ;  because  the  due  ba- 
lance whicb  characterizes  a  sound  in- 
tellect is  thus  destroyed;  but  when 
that  faculty  is  the  imagination,  there 
is  resl  danger,  too  often  leading  to 
misery.  There  are  feelings  that  seem 
to  be  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  the  shadowings  of  better 
things,  which  are  ever  striving  to  be 
firee,  and  to  range  in  an  ideal  world. 
Stimulated  by  these,  the  imagination 
launches  atonce  intothe  immeasurable 
abyss  of  thought,  in  the  delusive  hope 
of  finding  some  resting-place,  some 
point  in  which  it  may  be  satifidBed  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  But,  alas  I 
tbese  hopes,  these  holy  aspirations,  are 
indeed  ddusive  here;  thought  seems 
to  be  involved  in  thought,  and  when 
we  most  imagine  that  our  aim  is  at- 
tained, we  find  a  cheerless  infinity 
still  beyond,  a  waste  over  which  we 
may  range,  like  the  raven  of  old,  once, 
and  again ;  but,  like  it,  shall  never  find 
one  spot  where  we  may  repose  in  peace. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may— whether 
owing  to  some  palpable  circumstance, 
orarising  from  the  irksomeness  of  that 
melancholy,  which  is  almost  invarisn 
bly  an  attendant  on  highly-excited^ 
imaginations  and  speculative  minds,, 
the  change  was  sudden,  and  deeply 
rooted.  The  stetn  and  gloomy  bigo^ 
the  man  who  r^pardcd  the  innocen^ 
jests  of  the  poet  Gleim,  as  repreben-, 
sible — ^now  laid  open  the  weaknesses 
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t»f  oar  rnktare  with  the  light  band  of  a 
master.  A  vein  of  the  keenest  aalirej 
wortl^^if  the  tranilator  of  Horace — 
a  plamil  sraoe^  which  procured  him 
llie  (Itle  of  the  Gennan  Voltaiie,  and 
•a  brilliant  yolaptuousneM  of  style^ 
sdeh  ae  few  eouki  boast  df^  perraded 
his  writings,  and  impressed  them  wi  A 
immortftHtv.  It  mtut  be  eotifessed^ 
however,  tnat  the  works  which  were 
made  the  medium  of  his  new  philoso* 
phy,  did  ndt  alwajs  inculcste  the  po* 
rest  morality,  or  tne  soundest  views  of 
Christianity.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  tneir  immediate  tendency  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  have  called 
forth  such  animadversiott  as  they  have 
met  with.  In  this  respect,  none  of 
them  can  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  Sdiiller,  or  even  of  Go6the. 

Wieland  was,  at  length,  called  to 
Wennar,  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and 
there  he  hoped  to  have  passed  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days,  surh>nnded  by 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
well*eamed  reputation.  The  Schkgels 
were  now  at  the  head  of  a  literary  sect^ 
denominated  the  "  Romantic,"  and  for 
some  cause  or  other,  they  selected 
Wieland  as  the  object  of  their  attacks, 
4nd  held  him  up  as  the  subject  for 
soom  and  derision.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  faults,  he  did  not  deserve 
such  treatment.  Surely  the  elegant 
translator  of  Shakspeare  ought  to  have 
shown  some  regard  for  the  gemus  of 
that  man  who  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Lessing,  and  after- 
wards of  Europe,  to  the  beauties  of  our 
immortal  bard.  Aged,  solitary,  out- 
living all  his  fHends,  even  Herder,  to 
whom  he  had*  been  warmly  attached 
during  the  last  ten  years  m  his  life, 
exposed  as  a  sulgect  of  open  laughter 
and  pnbHc  derision,  the  deeply-in- 
jttxed  old  man  might  well  have  turned 
with  wonder  to  ma  countrymen,  and 
asked  if  he  deserved  this  at  the  hands 
of  his  nation.  He  scorned,  however, 
to  degrade  himself  bv  entering  into 
the  lists  against  his  calumniators,  and 
he  bore  all  his  sorrows  wiUiout  a  sin- 
gle complaint. 

The  present  work  is  one  of  those 
which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renoun- 
eed  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  the 
moroseness  of  his  former  opinions.  Of 
all  his  novels,  the  Letters  of  ArisUp- 
pus  is  perhaps  the  best  written.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  consum- 
mate  art;  every  trait  is  minutely  mark* 
•d,  and  yet,  Hbe  a  highly-finished  en- 


Kving,  the  minuteness  and  the  l 
of  the  lines  never  obtniding,  i 
only  to  present  us  with  a  beauttful 
and  harmonious  whole.  The  hero  of 
the  alory  is  that  Aristippus  who  found- 
ed the  Cyrenaic  sect — ^a  dbaracter 
which  was  exaedy  suited  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  autooi's  mm  amuam, 
Aotoit^lkif^j,  we  find  Wielaod  takiag 
every  opportmrity  of  istrodnctngdicm, 
^  a»  elegantly,  so  mixed  up  with 
poecioal  descriptions  sbmI  dasaieal  ^ 
kisions,  that  the  interest  onturwhtlma 
us  as  we  pvooeed.  Ilie  week  suppoMs 
a  knowledge  of  the  travds  of  Am* 
eharsis.  The  object  of  the  author  ia 
to  devriope  motives,  and  depict  ch^ 
meter,  not  to  give  JofotmatiOB  on  to- 
pographical sutijeets.  Socrates,  Pkto, 
Anisiophsines,  and  Xenedbon,  ue  pre- 
senteil  to  the  rsadflv  by  Widand,  by  a 
man,  be  it  remembered,  who  is  num- 
bered among  the  pfofimadeat  critics, 
and  the  moat  elegant  poeca^oC  his  owa 
erofanyaoo.  With fpeh material, and 
sndi  a  liancl  totem  it,  whodoes  not  an- 
ticipate the  interest  of  the  prodvctifln  ? 
It  is  the  attributeofgeMoatobesobKr- 
vient  to  no  time.  Thepaat  end  the  fu« 
ture  do  not  exist  with  respect  to  it ;  it 
is  anemanatienliKNB  the  Divinity ;  and 
the  deeds  of  eentUEries  elapsed,  or  the 
anticipations  of  centuries  to  oom^  are 
grasped  by  it  at  the  same  menient, 
and  are  truly  ever  present.  Not  only 
do  we  see  Soctsites,  but  we  hear  him 
ta  he  leads  us  from  proposition  to  pro- 
position, to  the  oontemplatieii  of  die 
snbHmest  truths.  We  feel  all  the  ex- 
citement that  the  worka  of  the  enthn- 
siasttc  Plato  must  have  created,  when, 
as  a  young  man,  heJirH  gave  the  reins 
to  his  boundless  imagination,  and  his 
ibme  overshadowed  his  country.  The 
fteshness  of  feeling  imparted  by  » 
nius,  makes  us  almost  imagine  that 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  Inve  been 
laid  open  now,  for  the  first  time.  The 
dream  of  Socrates  is  realised,  and  we 
hear  the  notes  of  the  young  swaa  at 
the  very  moment  he  bursts  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sage,  and  fiUa  the  hea- 
vens with  the  melody  of  his  song. 

Although  few  writers  have  the  pow- 
er of  elevating  our  thoughu,  by  pre- 
senting such  beautiful  imagery  Mbse 
us  as  Widand,  yet  it  must  no  eon* 
fessed,  that  thm  is  no  one  who  seems 
to  delight  more  in  asserting  thepow- 
eia  of  wumn  ^yer  every  faculty  of 
the  soul.  There  is  not  a  tale  of  Us, 
whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  which 
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will  not  affnd  ibtindMii  iBOofii  «it  t^ 
remark.  Uu  exquisite  tMte  wo«U 
not  pemit  bim  to  detail  the  manieflp 
pr  eeaae;  bat  the  aUttvena^  which  ate' 
but  half  concealed  ia  the  vohi|^«MM 
Ivrae  of  his  teemins  styles  are  tee 
atriki^c  not  to  be  tUt  by  aU.  We 
aeldom  can  on/y  quit  a  hahitp—hna  we 
0Bneratt]f  ^test  what  we  venounce. 
Xbia  aeama  to  have  been  vneland'e 
fltae:  bewaa  aot  contented  with  re« 
^BcOng  bigotry  and  sMiciam,  but  he 
•dvecatea  kwaeneas  of  thought  and 
Sfncariam.  He  considered  Virtue,  in 
the  sensual  application  of  the  terror 
ns a  i^edes otmoral knigbUerrantryj 
and  no  one^  he  thought,  was  obUgoa 
tobeaki4^t-errast.  These  feefii^ 
and  opinioaa  a^e  certainly  to  be  cea« 
awed ;  but  k  naat  be  remembered, 
that  tbey  wens  not  so  much  Wieland's 
own,  as  the  result  of  the  a^  in  which 
tie  lived.  The  French  philosophy,  at 
this  period,  was  the  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant in  43ie  Intellectual  horoaco|>e 
of  Eur<^^  and  its  bale^  rays  have 
not  -even  now  been  obscured  by  the 
purer  and  more  extensive  emanations 
ofahigh^one.  Wieland's  views  were 
too  often  but  a  reflection  of  this. 

a%nr«  iti  at  kaat,  one  advatttage  on 
oor  antfaor'a  aide,  over  Ihe  Naiuraih* 
imu  ef  Goeibe  and  Schiller,  tint  faia 
tAjjwt  4s  innie^tdy  seen-^«fll  his 
j«rie#fl  «a*e  palt  arvumentatively,  and 
4be  mind  l3ittt  avdds  bdng  snrprtsed. 
-  In  the  works  of  IGroSthe  and  SchiU 
ier  'nature  is  deified : — ^From  man  to 
€he  pebble  all  is  animated.  There 
is  a  kindred  voice  in  the  still  co^se, 
and  in  the  air,  and.  in  the  running 
wa't^!  Their  direct  tendency  is  t6 
bound  our  natural  good  by  our  na^ 
tural  evil ;  in  other  words>  they  bid 
us  listen  to  the  appeals  of  nature  in 
all  things,  as  to  one  in  whom  there 
can  be  no  excess — ^for  there  is  a 
counterpds&^nor  aaything  positively 
wrong ;  for  evil  and  good  are  parts  m 
tiexself.  ''WerthersLeiden/' and  that 
splendid  fragment  of  a  wondMol 
TOad»  the  "  Faust,"  wdl  readily  dc- 
cwr  to  the  German  sohohtt  as  fUustraw 
tkwe  4»f  our  remoiicB ;  and  we  need 
acarody  r^fer  him  to  the  gehefality  of 
Sahilier'a  tragedies,  partlctilatly  his 
aal-lMr  cnies,  to  pipote  thitt  they  are  no 
less  applicable  to  hitn.  With  this 
«hort  skecch  of  Wieland  dnd  6t  his 
aiMfrks,  we  may  now  Venture  to  intro- 
Aice  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  the 
ftovd. 


AriaUppua  is  r  ^^m  to  travel,  and  his 
first  piece  of  so-'rt^um  is  Corinth.  The 
adventure  whi  ^  he  met  with  theire, 
as  it  opens  th  ^  book,  and  is  intimate-^ 
ly  woven  wit'  /d  the  gubeequent  natra-^ 
tive,mttstb  e  translated. 

'•  I  had  sf  jKTcely  heen  a  day  in  CorinUi, 
when  my  u  jm^  tnouffhtlessDess  drew  tue 
into  an  ad  fcnture  which  ^ight  have  led 
to  importr  j^  o^mtequeDces,  had  the  object 
of  my  ioi  ^mcy  allowed  me  to  remain. 

^^  1  hr  4  fiiushed  some  bnainefls,  and  was 
wandei<i  j|g  m  the  atrecu  of  this  large  and 
magnif  m^n  dty,  when  the  beautiful  archl* 
tectute  I  «f  one  of  the  public  baths  enticed 
me  to  ^  m  to  bathe.    I  entered,  but  a«  I 
could .  «ec  no  attendant,  I  opened  at  haxard 
the^^  dnt  bath-chamber  I  came  near^  just 
at  1'  ht  moment,  howeyer,  as  a  young  maid- 
en, ,  quite  alone,  was  in  the  act  of  stepping 
ou  X  of  the  water.    This  was  the  first  time 
in,  my  life  that  I  had  been  difooooerted  by 
a  "beautiful  prospect;  jet  I  know  not  hew 
ii  Uaj^pened,  but  instead  of  retreating  and 
shotting  the  door  after  me,  I  contrived 
to   increase  my  confusion  by  clwig  it 
behind  me.     The  lady,  who  at  the  mp- 
Bient  of  my  entrance  had  instantly  plun^ , 
into  the  bath,  seeme^i  to  enjoy  my  con^v- ' 
sioD.    «  What,*  laid  she,  (in  a, voice  whose 
silver  tones  completed  my  enchantment,) 
'  do  you  dread  the  fate  of  Actson,  that 
from  very  fear  you  forget  to  flee  ?    But 
as  I  am  neither  so  beautiAd  as  Artemis, 
nor  even  a  goddess,  I.  must  neither  be  so 
proud  Qor  so  cruel  as  she.    I  see  you  are  a 
atzanjger,  and  probably  have  not  read  the 
Inscription  over  the  door  of  these  Themio' 
'*  As  she  said  this,  two  young  female 
slaves  entered,  bearing  baslcets  on  their 
lieads  filled  with  aU  the  requisites  for  the 
1i>ath.     They  seemed  astonished  at  finding 
a  stranger  here,  and  cast  inquiring  glances 
now  on  me,  now  on  their  mistress.  *•  What 
punishment,*  said  the.  lady,   ^  does  this 
youth  deserve  for  blundering  into  a  female 
bath,  where,  certainly,  no  male  loot  ever 
yet  trod  ?'—«  The  mihlest,  I  think,  would 
be  to  besprinkle  hun,  and  transform. him 
into  a^-hare,'  said  the  youngesu    ^  That» 
indeed,  were  too  mild  for  so  heinous  a  sin,* 
replied  tlie  elder.     ^  I  know  aiiOther  more 
suited  to  the  crime.   I  would  condemn  him 
to  remain  here  until  we  finish,  Sod  then 
make  him  shut  the  door  after-  us.*—'  Bo 
you  think  so  ?*  said  the  lady,  unloosening  a 
profusion  of  yellow  hair  that  was  gathered 
mto  a  knot  on  her  head,  and  sriBtnt;  ftom 
the  bttth.  Oft  itdbd  Mvertod  sa  it  #ere  v^ith  a 
gOim  maifkler  thai  hiiiig  ifi  diiszling  waVes 
asAurasthskiMk 

«'  The  swetMebhttti  oils  #ete  apl^lied,: 
and  aH  theiuysieii^  df4he.bitH  w^  dfr- 
ried  on  by  her  maidens  |ast  la  thidy  tUV 
tbey  had  been  qiiHe  slane.whh  tfieii  mii: 
tress.  When  she  wsa  clQlhedi  s(e.  hwked 
at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  as  she  was  de- 
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pwttng,  ^'  Do  not  Inget  that  Ixwa  mfifer. 
ed  for  boMting  of  the  ftvour  thown  him 
by  the  Queen  of  Gods :'  and  without  wasU 
ing  for  an  answer,  ihe  atepped  into  a  rich 
litter,  borne  by  four  slaves,  and  disappeared. 
As  for  me,  I  seemed  to  awake  from  a 
dream ;  of  course,  I  dared  not  follow  her 
immediately.  As  I  waa  stealing  out  of  the 
bath-chamber,  I  was  stopped  by  an  at- 
tendant, whom  I  had  difficulty  of  oonyin- 
eing,  even  by  a  handful  of  drachms,  that 
I  was  a  stranger,  who  had  unwittingly 
made  the  mistake.  When  I  was  free,  I 
saw  it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  slightest 
traces  of  my  unknown,  and  so  I  turned 
homeward,  uncertain  what  to  think  of  my 
adventure.  The  lady  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  old ;  and  Alkamenes,  at  his 
faappieat  moment,  might,  perhaps,  have 
modelled  her  form,  had  the  gods  favour- 
ed him  as  they  did  me.  Was  she  a  He- 
taira  ol  the  first  class,  who,  under  the  tu- 
telage of  Afrodite,  enjoyed  such  liberty  and 
respect  at  Corinth,  as  would  not  have  been 
accorded  to  her  in  any  other  city  of  Greece  ? 
or  was  she  a  young  lady  of  condition,  who, 
conscious  of  her  charms,  in  the  overflow  of 
a  youthftil  mind,  took  this  mode  of  ma-^ 
Idng  a  stranger  expiate  his  oflence  ?  The^ 
neat  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
Lechiean  harbour,  I  thought  I  saw  one  of 
the  slaves  coming  towards  me  out  of  a  myr- 
tle grove.  We  knew  each  other  at  the  in- 
stant, though  she  showed  herself  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  name  than  I  with  hers. 
^  We  know  all  your  designs,'  said  she,  sa- 
luting me,  *'  and  as  my  misuress  is  ac- 
quainted with  3rour  intention  of  quitting 
'  Corinth  to-morrow,  she  desires  you  will  ac- 
cept a  trifling  remembrance  of  yesterday *8 
adventure.*  It  was  an  d^ant  little  basket, 
wove  with  silver  thread,  which  contained  a 
lock  of  her  golden  hair,  and  a  clasp  of  small 
pearls.  You  can  easfly  conceive,  Cleoni. 
das,  how  eloquent  the  occasion  rendered 
me,  and  how  I  tried  to  emulate  all  your 
persnasive  powers  to  learn  the  name  and 
eouditioa  of  the  lady :  But  in  vain :  the 
mischievous  creature  only  laughed  at  my 
passionate  address ;  and  all  I  could  gain 
by  my  moat  earnest  entreaties,  seconded  by 
a  purse  ftill  of  daricks,  was  a  promise  that 
she  would  meet  me  in  the  evening,  that  I 
might  also  leave  a  trifle  which  mi^t  recal 
me  to  the  remembrance  of  her  mistress. 
She  promised;  but  I  waited  for  her  in 
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Leaving  Corintb>  untrammelled  with 
ly  desires  or  affections  which  eould 
ter  his  determinatioQ  of  proaecutiiig 
his  travels  and  studies,  Aristippus  pro- 
ceeds to  attend  the  Olympian  games. 
Tp  a  philosopher  who  disxegards  e  ve- 
rvthing  that  does  not  directly  or  in- 
directly tend  to  the  '<  useful,"  and 
to  iSie  advancement  of  mankind,  the 


combat  of  bonten  and  of  ^ 
the  comMitkm  of  ehariotecn  and 
the  emulation  of  Persians  and  S^- 
tfdanB,  do  not  ofl^  anythhiG;  that  con 
coll  forth  other  feelings  than  thooe 
of  surprise  mingM  ^^th  contempt; 
not  so,  however^  the  view  of  the  Pm- 
dian  Jupiter:— > 

**  I  entered  th^  cenple,  expecting  to  see 
a  god  of  ivory  and  gold,  soiLlptiiTCd  by  the 
hands  of  afloat  master  {  and  yot  I  ooiddl 
no  mote  prevent  the  awe  and  tremUiB^ 
which  seized  me»  than  others  whom  I  M 
before  ridiculed.  The  Mf^M^«  Zmg 
of  Homer  immediately  presentea  itself  to 
me  in  the  Fhtdian  Father  of  Gods;  and, 
for  an  instant,  I  really  thought  I  saw  the 
Kin^  of  Heaven  sitting  on  his  thnne,  con- 
sentmg  to  the  bequest  of  the  weeping  The- 
tis, and  shaking  Olympus  as  the  Amhio- 
idan  locks  nodded  on  his  immortal  head.** 

Socrates^  however,  is  the  great  olgect 
ofhisjoumey  ;  his  wide-spr^ingfiune 
had  gone  through  the  whole  of  Greece;, 
and  made  Athens  the  object  of  at* 
traction.  As  our  author  is  allowed  to 
have  caught  the  character  of  this  won- 
derful man  better  than  any  modern^ 
we  shall  present  the  first  impressions 
of  Aristippus  in  his  own  woros  :«- 


'<  It  would  be  difficntt  to  t 
impression  by  which  I  was  i 
first  seeing  this  eztmordiosfy  maou  Mj 
imagination  had  foroaed  an  idea,  inde- 
pendent of  my  will,  of  how  a  person  saost 
look,  in  order  to  be  Socrates;  and  now  I 
perceived,  that  among  all  mortals,  Socn- 
tes  was  the  last  whom  it  suited.  I  stood 
there  quite  perpUtyed  ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
been  half  an  hour  with  him«  when  I  was 
not  only  reconciled  to  the  unexpe^ed 
physiognomy,  but  fancied  no  other  ea- 
ternal  could  possibly  have  expressed  his 
internal  diaracter  either  so  directly  or 
with  such  force  as  this  veiy  one.  Picture 
to  yourself  a  broad-shouldered  corpulent 
oM  man,  with  a  SUenus-head,  bald  al- 
most  to  the  temples,  and  the  fiery  look 
of  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis ;  and  judge  what 
a  emtotst  snch  a  Hgnre  must  have  been 
to  the  expectation  of  a  yoitng  man,  who, 
having  heard  of  his  flff.fiimed  wiodoas, 
could  not  imagine  him  otherwise  than 
with  the  head  of  a  ^rthi^oraa  or  aSoloo. 
But  the  compnihea«ve  onderstaiidtag 
which  dwells  in  that  high  fordhcod— 
broad,  arched,  and  ovevhangtng  the  bosby 
eye-brows;  the  mind  that  fiaahea  frooi 
his  well-opened  eyes^  as  with  a  glance 
he  seems  to  look  into  the  bottooa  of  your 
soul ;  the  unequivocal  expression  of  a 
firm,  manly  chamcteri  unacquainted  with 
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ISmt  or  with  weaknest ;  a  eonstiint  eteer- 
fttlneis,  ted  tlw  *  good-will  to^rwdi  idi 
man,*  which  is  lo  deeply  marked  on  his 
oountenance,  obliterates  in  a  few  mo- 
menta the  diaappotntment  of  a  first  im- 
preasion.  You  feel  attraeted  towards  him 
more  and  more  eaeh  instant;  an  unac- 
eounCable  magic  holds  jrou  in  his  circle* 
and  you  wish  that  you  maj  never  again 
be  withdrawn  firpm  it  Do  not  be  asto- 
nished, my  friend,  that  I  dwell  so  long 
on  the  physiognomy  of  Socrates,  for  I 
have  made  it  my  particular  study  during 
the  six  weel&a  I  have  been  with  him^  and 
I  am  convinced  that  much  of  that  extra- 
<»'dinary  power  and  influence  be  possesses 
over  everybody  who  comes  near  him,  is 
in  no  smsJl  degree  owing  to  it  During 
the  time  I  have  been  with  biro,  I  have 
never  seen  him  otherwise  than  cheerful 
and  friendly;  but  Antisthenes  assured 
me,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  terrible  than  the  menacing  counte- 
nance with  which  he  drove  back  a  troop 
wbo  were  about  to  seize  the  wounded 
Alcibiades  before  the  wbMb  of  Potidcea; 
and  I  assure  you  I  can  earily  believe  that. 
If  be  will,  he  can  put  on  a  look  which 
would  make  a  lion  flee  for  fear.  The  rea- 
son of  the  very  powerful  impression  which 
hia  good-natured  countenance  makes,  no 
doubt  lies  in  tbi%  that  we  perceive  tha 
expression  must  be  derived  from  the  heart 
itself  and  is  not  owing  to  any  beauty  of 
feature.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  that 
fanntering  expression,  amounting  almost 
to  sarcasm,  that  lurks  about  the  dolphin* 
noatrils  of  his  tumed>up  nose,  for  it  is  so 
softened  by  the  friendliness  of  his  eye^ 
and  the  good-hearted  smile  of  his  thick 
lip,  as  to  retain  merely  that  peculiar  6d. 
ter-tmeet  irony,  which  can  neither  be  de- 
scribed nor  imitated.— In  a  word,  that 
extraordinary  compound  of  wisdom  and 
simplicity,  of  seriousness  and  waggery, 
of  equanimity  and  genial  humour,  pride 
and  humility,  good-heartedness  and  caus- 
ticity,  which  make  him  SKrcUes,  could  not 
have  been  expressed  in  a  regular  physi- 
ognomy.*' 

'*  His  mode  of  disputation,  although  it 
may  be  called  ironical,  differs  very  much 
Aom  that  which  is  usually  understood  by 
l^o  term.  Its  essence  consists  in  ap- 
puaring  extremely  shnple  (and  here  his 
physiognomy  Is  just  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose) with  those  who  cither  think  them- 
selves superior  to  him,  or  are  reckoned 
so  b^  the  pobHiB  in  gencnt.  Of  such  a 
doss  are  die  balf-tbiiiking  rich  members 
of  the  republic,  and  the  Sophists.  By 
this  seeming  naivetS  you  see,  he  easily 
gains  a  hearing,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nihilates all  dUferenees  of  rank,  and  fiime, 
and  condition.     His  antagonists  arc  not 
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on  their  guard,  eonseciuentty  anflw«r 
more  quickly  and  less  carefully  than  If 
they  had  perceived  the  toils  with  which 
he  Is  entwining  them.  He  developes 
new  questions  out  of  their  answers,  and 
at  last  fairly  reduces  them  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  either  denying  their  own  asser- 
tions, or  of  admitting  the  most  palpable 
absurdities.  You  will  easily  see  that 
these  advantages  could  not  last  longer 
than  they  were  unknown  to  the  generali- 
ty. In  a  town  like  Athens,  where  evei^- 
thing  is  carried  on  openly,  the  SopUslta 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  a  cnnniag 
fellow  to  deal  withy-«4me  who  was  fully 
aa  well  versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of 
dialecties  as  theyy— and  found,  that  if 
they  still  meant  to  retain  their  credit  f6r 
profound  and  mysterious  knowledge,  they 
must  appear  ten  times  more  simple  than 
Socrates  himself. 

«  All  that  Socrates  has  gained  by  this 
mode  of  disputation,  is  the  acknowledged 
hate  of  this  dass  of  philosophers,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sarcastic  old  fellow, 
wbo  never  gives  his  real  opinion  on  any 
subject— «  reputation  which  I  fear  can- 
not but  lead  to  something  dangerous 
sooner  or  later.'* 

Owe  fimits  will  not  allow  us  to  en- 
ter into  all  the  detail  of  Aristippua' 
views  regarding  Socrates ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  compress  this  portion  ai 
the  work,  without  materially  iojuziiig 
the  eSeci  of  the  picture.  The-li^ta 
and  shadows  are  arruiged  widi^so 
masterly  a  hand^  that  to  attempt  to 
offer  anylihing  leas  than  the  whole 
would  neither  be  doing  justice  to  the 
author  nor  to  the  character.  We  shall 
omit,  therefore,  the  ingenious  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  Aristlppus  at- 
^tempts  to  show^  that  it  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  Socratic  mind  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  "  Demon'' 
who  waa  hia  constant  monitor^  We 
shall  paaa  oyer,  but  with  mat  regret, 
the  long  conyersationa  between  the 
oomic  poet  Ariatophanes  and  our  he- 
ro, in  which  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  enmity  between  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  is  treated  with  the  acumen 
and  taste  of  one  of  the  best  writers 
and  the  profoundest  scholars  of  hia 
day,  and  shall  introduce  our  readera 
to  no. less  a  personage  than  the  beau« 
tifiil  Lais,  whom  Aristippua  is  invited 
to  aee  by  a  friend,  whose  villa  adjoin- 
ed hers,  in  the  island  of  ^gina. , 

*'  We  found  her  in  s  capacious  summer- 
house,  surrounded  by  a  little  circle  of  young 
men,  with  whom  she  was  evidently  engaged 
in  a  lively  conversation.    I  could  not  dis- 
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tangttiih  bet  lbit<uei«l  tht  diftttnct  I  stood, 
but  I  coold  perceivt  thut  her  drm  was 
nore  simple  than  ridi,  more  costly  than 
glittering— light  enougb  to  satisfy  a  sculp- 
tor who  would  indicate  every  beautinil 
foim,  and  yet  so  arranged,  that  even  mo- 
desty herself  could  find  nothing  there  to 
blame. 

^  But  judge  my  astonishment,  when,  as 
I  adnmoed,  I  disoorered  in  the  lady  be- 
ftra  me  no  oOier  than  her  whom,  three 
y<ean  ago,  I  bad  seen  in  so  extraordinary  a 
irsy  at  Coviotb*  It  was  with  tiie  maiest 
ditteuky  I  eonld  command  myself  when 
dbe  seociired  me  with  so  much  ease.  But, 
in  fact,  ny  emotioiiB  were  not  remarked, 
sinoe  tbey  were  not  greater  than  those  «l- 
penenced  by  eyerybody,who  saw  Lais  ftr 
the  first  time. 

*^  She  seemed  to  roe  to  have  grown  move 
beautiful  m  the  thsso  years  which  bad 
elapsed,  and  altered  just  sufficiently  to 
make  me  entertain  some  little  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  ladv  before  me  were  indeed 
my  Corinthean  Aoadyomene. 

<^  She  was  evidently  fuller,  and  the 
beauties  of  her  magnificent  fonn  seemed 
but  then  to  have  reined  their  highest  per- 
fection — ^to  have  just  touched  that  moment, 
when  the  Ailness  of  the  hnndred-leaved 
rose  will  not  be  contained  in  the  swelling 
bud,  but  breaks  forth  with  power  to  un- 
Ibid  her  glowing  beauties  to  the  morning 
sun. 

^  The  dazzling  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded her,  together  with  the  cold  coU 
Iscced  poGteiiess  with  which  she  received 
me^  inersased  my  doubts.  Although  I  felt 
dbnost  SUM  tfaas  Lais  and  my  Conulhian 
adventure  were  cknely  amnected)  i  oould 
not  help  Stealing  repsialed  looks,  in  order 
to  confirm  myself  in  so  pleasant  a  truth  4 
and  a  eouple  of  glances,  understood  b^  me 
alone,  at  length  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
ftirther  doubt.  I  gave  myself  up  with  my 
usual  thoughtlessness,  or  cheerfulness,  or 
what  you  will,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happioM  evening  of  my  hfe ;  and  I  will 
hot,  that  Tantalus  at  the  taUe  of  Jupiter, 
was  not  half  so  happy  as  I  in  the  salooA 
pi  this  eacchly  goddns,  who,  noe  content 
with  the  a«ibtK)Ma  and  aseisr  of  her  beauty 
and  wit,  had  hud  tend  and  sea,  apd  As 
powers  of  a  CorintUsii  otfok,  undior  o^nts^ 
bution,  to  produce  a  feast  which  mi^ht 
have  satisfied  the  palate  even  pf  a  Sybantcu 

**  Aspasia,  in  her  bloom,  most  have 
yielded  the  golden  apple  to  Lais.  Id 
•trtsigth  of  intellect,  she  might  have  been 
her  superior ;  but  in  the  brilOancy  and  va- 
riety of  her  powers,  Lais  is  unique.  The 
finest  turns  of  light  irony  areas  ready  with 
hnr,  as  if  she  had  been  under  the  tuition  of 
my  old  mentor. 

**•  She  loves  to  speak,  and  the  happiest 
expression,  and  thcjust  words,  seemed  ever 
en  her  lip.** 


Lais  now  atepa  forth  a$  tin  1 
of  the  work.  All  the  hintg  which  u- 
tiqnity  has  left  us  of  her  duraeter, 
«id  of  the  intimaey  idiich  rally  ex- 
isted betw«ett  Aristippus  and  her,  are 
made  use  of  and  woven  into  a  aanna- 
tiTe  of  intense  interest*  An  adninlde 
picture  is  drawn  ef  the  OMxle  of  H^  of 
that  pecoliar  dass  of  females  to  whtdi 
Lais  belonged.  The  passion,  or  pa»- 
sionate  friendship,  wnich  exists  be^ 
tween  Aristlppaa  and  her,  is  pointed 
with  as  much  art,  and  as  much  ddti- 
cacy,  as  the  subject  will  admit  It 
might  have  been  purer;  but  then  it 
would  not  have  presented  the  real  fea^ 
tures  of  Grecian  society,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  of  Alcibiades.  The  con- 
nexion between  Aristippus  and  Lai^ 
is  just  such  as  we  have  reason  to  be« 
lieve  was  the  real  one — *'  *x^  ^*^ 
Aw'm/K  tx^fMu,*'  All  the  talent  which 
she  is  supposed  to  possess,  is  placed  in 
the  most  pleasing  fight ;  and  the  read- 
er is  always  rapt  with  the  brillianqr 
of  her  wit,  and  the  beauty  of  ho- 
charms.  The  roagnifioenee  whidi  snr- 
lounds  her— -the  circle  of  friends  who 
constantly  attend  her -^  men  wpon 
whom  we  now  look  with  wonder  and 
ftdn)iration--das8le  aa  so  oenpleCeiy 
that  the  mind  nerer  reeoia  to  the  kss 
pleasing  realities  of  Lsis's  rftaation; 
and  her  tragical  ihte  at  length  leaves 
BO  room  for  the  catiQer  to  point  st 
the  moral  of  a  tsle  which  is  told  with 
all  that  splendid  glow  of  language  and 
luxuriancy  of  imagination  which  al- 
ways characterises  wieland.  Letters 
on  the  works  of  the  great  artists,  on 
public  afikirs,  and,  In  short,  on  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  interesting  topics, 
are  exchanged  between  Lais,  our  hero, 
and  their  mutual  friends;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  the  depth  of 
criticism,  or  Uie  elegant  ease  with 
which  it  is  conveyed,  is  moat  pleasiii^. 
Lais  at  length  resolves  to  proceed  to 
Athena*  undei  the  feigned  name  of 
Anaximandra,  and  as  »  sappeeed  i^ 
lation  of  Aristippust  Her  ol^wt  is  Co 
S£f  and  to  convene  with  tmcntat. 
We  shall  subjoin  extrsstafirem  Tsrions 
letters  written  from  Athena  to  our 
hero,  iUusUattve  of  Afthenisii*  men* 
ners- 

.  »«  I  hsve  bMB  a  fosinight  at  Athns, 
snd  not  a  single  day  has  passed  witfaoai 
my  hawing  seen,  and  spoken  with,  iro«r 
Sacrates.  Wherevor  I  have  been,  thtie 
he  was  idso.  You  saakj  Ariatippaa,  at 
my  simplicity^  in  lupposing  thai  1  hare 


Wkhmdti  AthUppui* 


any  iaflscnee  fai  flMMqg  fl^wiii  do  what 
he  has  bMD  4olttg  theae  iMCy  y«a«.  Utis 
to  be  ftnadt  jmi  will  ssf*  wheram  ttmn- 
genreMTt  AUTCi7ira«»in7gfod friend i 
hot  it  ie  e  Toy  ttraAge  pUoe  of  diMioe, 
that,  for  a  whole  week,  he  and  I  ghould 
oomtantly  meet,  and  thatiie  should  always 
single  me-  out  to  speak  with ;  that  ne 
should  wear  sandals  to  his  feet,  and  his 
best  mantle ;  and  that  he  should  descend 
ioto  the  bath  daily.  Has  he  done  all  this, 
too,  (cft  the  last  forty  years  f  'Fake  care, 
Aristippas,  donH  destroy  theee  pleasing 
AmtasUs,  or  we  shall  not  veiaain  frioida 
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**  I  wish  you  could  see  bow  wdl  I  play 
the  bosixss  raud  six  or  eight  phxksopbers  ( 
the  youBgast  of  whom  bears  the  load  of 
atzty  winters  on  his  back.  I  assure  jroo, 
you  would  be  proud  of  your  new  relation, 
could  you  see  ner  disputing  with  such  an- 
tagonists about  the  highest  good,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  and  on  the  most  perfect 
republic;  and  remark  with  what  art  she 
eonttiTes  to  keep  these  dialectidans  in 
good  order,  and  rosiote  some  of  the  dry* 
nesa  attendant  on  tneh  qiecalatioiis.  But 
if  she  docs  so,  it  is  ndien  the  prtncipal  per* 
■on  is  present;  he  whose  piercing  intel- 
lect, happy  wit,  and  genial  humour,  make 
him  the  soul  of  our  society.  The  most 
ungrateful  material  becomes  pliable  under 
his  toudi ;  and  the  light  tytnpotkal  mode 
with  which  he  treats  the  most  difficult 
points  of  phtlosophjr  and  knowledge,  rivets 
the  attenuon  ot  all  about  him,  wiUiout  a 
possibility  of  ennui 

•«  Oive  me  joy,  Aristippus.  I  have  pass* 
ed  a  whole  meining  with  Socrates  on  the 
Aenipolis,  and  alone ;  for  I  do  not  reckon 
the  ^od-natiired  Stmmias  of  Thebes,  and 
the  alMBttt  Oretobulus*  as  anybody;  he- 
aides*  tt^  were  polite  enough  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  We  viewed  all  the  wonders  of 
that  place,  where  the  sublimest  and  the 
most  beautiful  works  are  collected,  and  so 
placed,  that  they  appear  to  the  astonished 
eye  as  parts  of  a  magnificent  whole.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  seen  them  (or  the  first 
tone,  seemg  them  with  Socrates. 

>«  We  whiled  away  two  hours  under  the 
Piopyhson,  in  viewing  the  works  of  Phi* 
dias,  Alkamenes,  Myron,  and  Menon.  I 
aaked  him  in  wldch  order  he  wonld  place 
artists.  '  Ask  your  own  heart  rather,'  re- 
plied he.  *•  In  tliatcase,  Phidias  is  the  first.* 
«  Without  doubt,'  he  said,  *  in  Phidias 
an  the  requisites  of  a  great  artist  are  to  be 
f>und.  He  is  a  Homer  who  composed  in 
marble  instead  of  verse.  The  Oodis  whom 
he  has  sculptured,  have  manifested  them* 
idves  to  Imi  alone.  Alksmenes  strove  to 
elevate  human  fonns  to  divines  Both  these 
have  only  left  the  pre-eminenos  of  sraoe  to 
MyiOB.  And  Mnon,  psrhapa  Oie  beet 
«f  Phidiaa'  p«pils»  in  flomp«li«n  with 


these  three,  is  bat  a  pttpH  iiyi.* 
of  Myien  emised  me  to  etpiws  a  wtah  to 
see  the  time  Oiaoes  which  Socvateehfansdf 
had  sculptured  when  a  vonng  nan.  *They 
are  not  worth  seeing,*  lie  r^ed ;  *  I  Was 
never  contented  witn  them,  and  less  now 
than  ever,  rinee  I  have  seen  your  three 
graces.'  «  Mfaie  ?'  said  I,  astonished,  *  it  ie 
tree,  I  have  three  lovely  msidens.*—*  I  do 
not  speak  of  your  msadens,  beantifhl  Ana* 
zimandra,  bat  of  your  own  giacee,  and,  as  ft 
proof  (hat  I  neiiher  flatter  nor  jest,  I  -will- 
be  more  expocit.  nnoe  I  saw  yon,  I  havtf 
remarked  thiee  thmgs,  which  disihigmsh 
you  fk>m  an  thebeanties  I  have  yet  seen* 
The  first,  a  scarcdy  perceptible  imile,  dial 
softly  flows  aromd  your  mouth,  your  eyis, 
and  whole  countenance,  which  never  va- 
nishes, whether  in  silence  or  in  speaking, 
sorrow  or  in  joy.  The  second  is  a  Vght* 
ness  which  pervades  every  motion  and  po. 
sllion  of  your  body.  In  moving,  you  seem 
impdled  without  eflbrt,  and  In  repose  yon 
appear  as  if  you  were  about  to  sear  away 
into  other  regions:  an  dastid^  of  frame 
that  never  degenerates  into  lassrtade,  nor 
is  to  be  confounded  with  aciMcy,  fir  it  ia 
only  connected  with  the  highest  aspimtlonn 
of  a  great  soui*  A  sadden  blash  overspreail 
my  countenance,  as  he  said  this  with  sach 
seeming  sinoczity.  ^  Good,'  cried  he,  *  hoe 
we  have  the  third.  That  noble  glow,  the 
daughter  of  the  tenderest  feelings,  takes 
away  nothing  from  the  devatcd  expreasioa 
of  your  countenance,  or  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  your  own  power,  and  is  on  that  ae* 
count  essentially  mstinct  from  the  blush  of 
childish  or  nntic  embarrassnnt* 

M  And  now,' friend  Aristipptis,  wie  itt 
down  under  theoKvewtiee  near  the  tem^ 
of  Athene  PoUaa,  and  Sosmtea  began  m 
lonp  oenvenation  on  beauty  and  love.  He 
toek  for  ysaated^  that  both  withent  virtaa 
could  neither  reach  their  fulness  of  per- 
fection, nor  be  of  any  continuance.  He 
proved,  that  beauty  and  goodness  were  the 
same;  and  virtue  nothmg  more  than  a 
pore  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiAil ; 
a  love  which,  like  the  fiame,  is  ever  stri- 
ving upwards,  which  never  finds  repose,  till 
it  has  attained  to  the  highest  oood.  And 
what  tldnkyeu  he  meant  by  aUthiB?  No^ 
thmg  Isss  than  to  oonvinee  may  that  Na« 
tiue  heieelf  bad  formed  me  to  be  a  tsaeb- 
er,  a  sort  of  priestess,  nay,  to  be  virtue 
personified,  and  that  my  unremittmg  ef« 
forts  should  be  devoted  to  reach  this  end. 
I  can't  detail  the  tenth  part  of  the  sub- 
lime things  he  said,  but  I  remember  his 
parting  words—*  If  virtue  could  be  visible, 
what  other  form  would  she  take  than  thine, 
to  draw  all  hearts  to  herself?  It  rests  with 
thyself  to  show  the  world  that  she  is  visi* 
Ue.  Were  Tyche  to  raise  thee  to  reign 
over  the  eard^  how  little  were  that  in 
comparison  with  the  bright  to  which  thon 
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Q0«lte  fl«vftte  thyidf  by  thin*  own  power* 
by  Tnmiffi*«"g  thy  ttil  sdf,  in  order  to 
Ailfil  the  end  to  which  beauty,  such  m 
thine,  is  destined.' 

«( I  think  the  three  graces  with  which 
he  had  endowed  me,  came  to  my  aniaU 
ance  at  this  moment.  I  laid  my  hand  up« 
on  hiB,  and  said,  with  an  earnest  smile,  aa 
the  Mood  mantled  on  my  ^eek— *  The 
place  in  which  we  are,  and  the  Tisible 
pretence  of  so  many  gods  and  heroea, 
have  filled  you  widi  power,  Socrates.  Vou 
speak  like  a  piophetl-Uke  a  god.  I  am  a 
weak  mortal,  and  yet  a  high  ideal  hoveis 
oyer  me,  whidi,  perhaps,  I  shall  nerer 
lealtse.  I  hope  that  this  moming*s  con- 
venation  wUl  remain  engrayen  on  my 
heart.' 

«^  We  went  down  into  the  dty  through 
the  Piopylcon,  and  I  could  not  lefinun 
fiom  tanng  c^  my  garland,  and  crowning 
the  statue  of  that  great  man,  whose  king* 
ly  mind  had  raised  Athens  oyer  all  other 
cities  in  the  world."  ^ 

ArifitippiiiB  and  Laia  are  still  at 
^gina  woen  Socrates  is  condemned 
to  death.  The  author  does  not  dilate 
on  tlds  part  of  the  subject,  but  at 
once  paints  the  effects  of  his  death  on 
the  different  personages  whom  he  has 
hroi^t  in  contact  with  the  pbiloso- 

Sher  ;  and  here  no  inconsiderable 
epth  of  critical  ability  is  displayed. 
The  enmity  which  we  nave  reason  to 
believe  actually  existed  between  Plato 
and  Aristippus,  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  strictures  on  the  philo- 
sophy and  doctrine  of  the  former.  But 
hmthe  personal  fedii^  of  the  author 
himself  are  too  apparent,  and,1iowever 
plausible  his  own  views  may  be,  we 
cannot  say  that  his  judgment  is  al« 
together  impartial. 

The  remarks  occur  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  Lais  and  Aristtppus, 
during  a  period  of  man^  years.  The 
same  feeungs  with  which  they  first 
met,  axe  retained  by  each  to  the  last. 
Lais  herself  runs  through  her  oareer 
like  one  who  is  devoted  from  the  first. 
Possessing  a  depth  of  mind  superior 
to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  with  passion, 
and  fbrttme  under  her  own  control, 
die  scorns  the  lot  which  fate  has 
ordained  for  females.  Her  extra- 
cndinary  beauty  and  her  talents  secure 
her  the  homase  of  the  young,  the  old, 
the  rich,  and  the  learned,  and  en- 
courage  a  masculine  strength  and  free* 
dom  of  mind  which  generates  a  pro- 
portionate freedom  of  action.  Wnile 
the  wh(^e  world  are  fired  by  her 
charms,  her  own  heart  remains  un- 
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touched,  unaiiaomtifak  of  other  Icel- 
ings  than  those  of  friendship* 

How  is  it  possible  to  roake  audi  a 
mind  destroy  itself  ?  Here  our  author 
has  intrpduoed  an  incident  widi  con- 
summate art. 

Arasambes,  a  Satran,  related  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  ricn  beyond  con- 
ception, and  beautiful  as  a  Mede^  be- 
comes her  deyoted  admirer.  Neither 
his  person,  however,  nor  his  unlimited 
devotion,  wins  her  heart  At  leiu^h  the 
edat  <Hf  the  connexion  induces  Lais  to 
accompany  him  to  Sardis,  and  it  is  now 
we  observe  an  evident  alteration  in  the 
texture  of  her  mind.  The  unbound- 
ed means  and  great  love  of  the  Persian 
touches  her  heart  only  through  the 
medium  of  her  vanity.  Not  a  sing^ 
wish  is  left  ungratified :  nay,  the  most 
ahsurd  fancies  arc  immediately  resli- 
xed.    Removed  from  all  the  hkher 

eeasures  of  the  intellect  incapaUe  of 
ving,  her  whole  time  ia  occupied  in 
inventing  new  desires  ;  and  the  ener- 
gies of  her  natore  sre  expended  on  the 
most  worthless  olgects.     Hie  natnial 
consequence  is,  that  Lais  becomes  ca- 
pricious. The  irksomeness  of  incessant- 
ly seeking  new  objects  of  enjoyment 
in  thinss  which  could  not  impart  it, 
at  lengtn  awakens  earlier  remembran- 
ces, and  the  memory  of  happier  hours 
intrudes  upon  her.  The  summer-house 
at^gioa,  the  temple  in  which  she  had 
sworn  eternal  friendship  with  Aris- 
tippus,  her  feelings  amounting  almost 
to  passionate  love  for  AriatiDpua  him- 
sell,  at  length  induce  her  to  leave  Ara- 
sambes, and  once  more  return  to  her 
own  circle.    This  she  effects  easOy. 
But  she  is  no  longer  the  Lala  whose 
soul  was  formed  to  realise  aU  that  was 
noble  and  virtuous  on  earth.    A  sick- 
ly vanity  has  stolen  upon  her  mind. 
Still,  however,  she  retains  the  affection 
of  Aristtppus  and  her  friends.    The 
last  blow  which  prepares  us  for  the 
catastrophe  is  at  length  struck^ — ^Aris- 
tinpns  msrries  and  retires  to  Cyicne. 
Tne  happiness  which  she  sees  enjoyed 
hy  her  circle  of  friends,  all  of  whom 
have  now  assumed  the    pleasurable 
cares  of  a  family,  bring  her  own  deso- 
late situation  strongly  to  her  heart. 
She  now  sees,  that  from  the  heginmv^ 
she  WBS  wrong  in  the  choice  of  uie  path 
which  lea^  to  contentment.  She  now 
feels  that  the  higdibest  o^ect  an  amiaWr 
woman  shonld  have,  is  to  form  the 
hnppinm  of  one  moii.    In  additkn  to 
the  corroding  pangs  of  her  own  heart— 
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iSbe  open  kngciage  0f  her  oounlrymen 
bave  decided  to  what  class  of  females 
she  now  belongs.  Her  only  resource  is 
to  retire  from  the  public  gaze^  and  to 

rd  the  remainder  of  her  days  with 
e  friends  who  still  retain  their 
wonted  affection  for  her.  While  she  is 
staying  in  the  strictest  retirement,  a 
slave-dealer  offers  her  a  young  slave  for 
sale.  He  speaks  so  enthusiastically  of  his 
aecomnUshments  that  Lais  is  induced 
to  see  nim.  Dorrlas,  the  young  slave, 
is  presented,  ana  nothing  can  exceed 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  her. 
He  does  not  appear  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  with  a  form  and  countenance 
and  sparkling  eyes  which  would  have 
served  as  a  model  for  a  Hermes.  The 
bargain  is  immediately  made,  and  the 
dave  bought.  From  this  moment, 
Lais,  the  cold,  collected,  beautiful  Lais 
—she  who  like  the  Fire-spirits  of  Per- 
sian Mythology,  had  dwelt  unharmed 
amid  tne  flames  which  she  herself 
had  created,  now  gives  up  her  whole 
soul  to  the  most  impassioned  love. 
Dorylas  gets  possession  of  her  fortune, 
and  expends  it  in  the  commonest  de» 
baucheries.  It  appears  that  he  is  an 
adventurer,who,  having  heard  of  Lais's 
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wealth,  coolly  lays  thisplan  for  obtafai- 
ing  possession  of  her  person  and  pro- 
pertv.  Sank  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world — ^immeasurably  fallen  in  her 
own,  she  rejects  all  the  affectionate  en- 
treaties of  Aristippus  and  her  friends 
to  come  and  live  with  them.  That 
passion  which  had  slumbered  in  her 
bosom  during  so  many  years,  only  to 
gather  up  all  its  energies  to  overwhelm 
every  other  and  better  feeling  of  her 
soul,  will  not  allow  her  to  leave  the 
man  who  is  treating  her  with  shame- 
less ingratitude,  and  the  grosssst 
neglect ;  and  the  only  answer  to  them 
is  contained  in  these  few  words, '' Fare- 
well, Aristippus  and  Klionidas — ^my 
friends — farewell  !  Do  not  despise 
these  two  little  myrtle  sprigs  which  I 
send  as  a  remerobranoe  of  poor  Lais. 
They  withered  on  her  heart,  and  are 
consecrated  by  her  tears. 

"  If  I  find  rest  on  the  shores  of  Pe- 
neus,  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  if  not, 
let  me  live  in  your  memory." 

She  is  traced  into  Thessaly,  is  heard 
of  in  several  towns,  but  suadenly  she 
disappears,  and  the  strictest  inquiries 
do  not  afiford  the  slightest  clue  to  her 
fiite. 


Paddy  Pumps  of  Cork  to 

HoNODaan  Sir, 

This  goes  with  my  compliments^ 
hoping  you're  in  good  health  as  I  am 
at  ibis  present  writing,  thank  Grod 
and  St  Patrick  for  it ;  and  'tis  a  wonder 
I  was  not  hindered  from  writing  to 
you  at  all  at  all.  "  Arrah,  man," 
says  Tim  Sheedy,^he's  a  publican 
next  door  but  one  to  my  little  shop  in 
Blarney  Lane,  "  arrah,  man,  put  it  out 
of  your  head, — you  write  to  Kit  North 
indeed !"— "  And  why  not  ?"  says  I ; 
*'  sure  I  writes  to  Kit  Hutchinson  our 
member,  and  by  the  same  token  he 
promised  me  a  ude-waiter's  place  for 
Toting  for  him — sure  did  not  I  write  to 
Kitty  Hutchinson  ?"  says  I ;  "  and  is 
not  ne  a  bigger  roan  than  Kit  North ; 
and  does  not  he  bother  um  in  the 
Farliment-house  ?  and  that's  more 
nor  Kit  North  can  say ;  and  did  not 
he  by  the  same  token  promise  ine  to 
take  off  the  tax  upon  leather,  that  I 
might  have  double  profit  on  my 
shoes  ?"— "  Oh,  but,"  says  Tim, "  he's 
a  Libral— he's  one  of  the  people  him- 
self, as  I  may  say,  and  so  fond  of  us, 
when  he  wants  to  get  our  votes— now 
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Kit  North  is  a  different  kind  of  man ; 
'tis  little  he'U  be  after  minding  what 
one  of  us  could  say  to  him." — ''  I  don't 
know  that,"  says  I ;  "  sure  is  not  Cap- 
tain ODogherty,  our  countryman,  one 
of  his  favourites,  and  don't  they  drink 
whisky-punch  and  eat  oysters  for  all 
the  world  like  a  joUy  set  of  our  own 
merry  boys :  and  is  not  Bill  Dogherty 
of  Mill-street  my  tenth  cousin  ?  and 
who  knows  but  he  may  be  the  Captain's 
cousin  too ;  and  is  not  that  encourage- 
ment ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  says  I, 
"  Tim,  and  I  have  it  from  a  very  know- 
ing gentleman  that  takes  shoes  from 
me,  people  are  b^^inning  to  be  tired 
of  big  words,  and  fine  writing,  that's 
all  smoke  and  palaver,  and  finds  ten 
times  more  sport,  aye,  and  more 
sense  too,  in  Sawneys  plain  broad 
Scotch,  and  Paddy  s  honest  Irish 
brogue,  for  we  tells  the  naked  truth 
as  it  comes  uppermost,  without  any 
cloak  or  curcumbendibus.  They  yawn 
at  others,  but  they  laugh  at  us,  and 
faith  I  think  they  that  have  the  laugh 
at  their  side  are  the  cleverest  fellows. 
Is  not  there  the  great  Mr  Nobody, 
4T 
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tbat  everybody  knows,  tha^  writes  the 
Scotch  novels  as  they  call  am«  and 
what  would  he  be>  let  roe  ask  you, 
without  his  broad  Scotch?"  Tim 
Sheedy  gave  up  the  point,  and  so  here 
J  am,  Paddy  Pumps  of  Cork^  writing 
for  31ackwood's  Magazine  in  £diq« 
burgh.  "  But  why,"  says  Tim,  "  do 
they  call  it  a  Magazine  ?  That's  the 
place  we  have  for  Keeping  Gunpowder. 
I  hope  they  don't  blow  up  honest 
people." — "  No,"  says  I,  **  they  never 
blows  up  htmest  people,  and  if  they  did 
atself,  we  are  a  little  too  far  off  to  be 
sioged." 

'Tis  long  since  1  seed  any  pen  about 
Cork  in  your  Magazine — ^not  since  the 
time  of  Donelly  we  bruiser — ^poor  fel- 
low', the  whisky  beat  him  at  last,  as  it 
did  many  a  better  man.  But  we  had 
bad  times  since  that,  and  a  hungry 
belly  is  no  joke.  Our  bankers  mrst 
broke  their  neighbours,  and  then  broke 
themselves— 4  short  life  and  a  merry 
*  one.  Short  indeed  was  the  merriment 
of  that  time — maybe  now  that  things 
are  mending,  we'd  do  better.  We 
can't  much  lenffthen  our  lives  to  be 
«ure,  but  it  will  b^  bad  enough  with 
us  if  we  don't  contrive  to  make  our 
merriment  a  little  more  lasting. 

What  do  you  think  now,  Mr  North, 
of  our  Paddy-bishops,  as  I  call  um? 
You  thought,  I  suppose,  they  were  a  set 
of  old  humdrum  foggies,  doing  nothing 
but  fasting,  and  praying,  and  giving 
absolution,  seldom  seen  in  the  world^ 
and  living  lik6  owls  in  an  old  chimly. 
You  read  Bishop  Doyle's  answer  to 
the  Farliment  questioners,  and  was 
not  he  a  match  for  um  ?  O  he's  a 
jewel  of  a  bishop !  But  between  our- 
AeTves,  you  are  not  to  judge  all  of  them 
from  Bishop  Doyle.  He  reads,  as  he  . 
says,  every  book,  and,  by  my  own  soul, 
if  he  does,  he  goes  througn  many  a 
page  not  very  daoent  reading  for  a 
bishop's  spectacles. — "  I  reads,"  says 
he,  ''erery  book,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  all  my  people,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  educated,  and  able  to  read  all 
books  like  myself."  Monam  on  Diaoul, 
but  Kildaire  and  this  countnr  have 
yery  difierent  bishops  if  that's  the  case, 
for  here  our  children  can  hardly  get 
a  book  for  love  or  money,  but  some 
musty  Catechisms  and  Sidnt's  Aves, 
and  tnelike,  and  when  weborrows  any- 
thing better— whack — thepriest  whips 
it  away  from  um,  for  fear  they  would 
mount  upon  it  like  a  witch's  broom 
and  riile  post  to  the  devil.      To  be 
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sure,  if  reading  would  can^  «  there, 
the  rey.  fathers  are  very  right ;  but 
then  sure  it  would  be  better  to  forbid 
leamine  to  read,  than  to  read  after 
having  learned,  which  is  just  like  say- 
ing to  a  child.  My  dear  take  a  walk  to 
get  yon  'an  appetite,  and  when  he 
comes  hack,  to  give  him  nothing  to 
eat.  Some  ihiuk  Dr  Doyle  was  quizz- 
ing his  examiners^  but  as  that  is  a 
word  I  am  not  up  to,  I  leave  it  to  your 
better  judgment — ^I  believe  it  is  some- 
thing like  what  we  common  people 
call  numbugging. 

I  told  you  times  were  mending  with 
us,  and  trade  growii^  brisk,  and 
money  growing  plenty,  but  still  we 
are  npt  growing  very  rich,  for  want, 
as  every&)dy  says,  ot  Capitol.  This 
is  the  word  now  in  all  mouths. 
Whereyer  I  went,  and  I  goes  to  all 
the  speech-making  places,  I  could 
hear  of  nothing  but  Capitol.  We 
have  a  great  many  people  here  whose 
trade  seems  to  be  making  speeches, 
though  as  yet  they  are  not  much  the 
richer  for  it.  Tnere  are  attomies 
without  clients,  merchants  without 
money,shopkeepers  without  customers, 
and  doctors  vrithout  patients— 'twould 
do  your  heart  good  to  hear  the  fine 
speeches  all  of  them  are  every  day 
making  about  the  good  of  the  NatioD 
and  Capitol.  Sometimes  a  richerman, 
Jerry  Alchone,  would  slip  in  amongum, 
not  because  he  much  likes  such  com- 
pany, but  because  he  likes  to  be  ma- 
king speedies— >lie  is  traiDioff  for  a 
pariiment-man,  they  say.  I  hope  it 
will  thrive  better  with  him  than  it 
did  befbre  —  some  credit  he  got, 
to  be  sure,  but  faith  he  paid  dear 
enough  for  it.  Well,  Mr  N.,  I  wa% 
as  you  may  guess,  mighty  desirous  to 
know  what  this  same  Capitol  was ; 
but,  says  I,  I  wont  diow  my  igno- 
rance by  asking  publicly.  So  I  went  to 
my  eousin,  Jerry  Biroi,  ibe  SdMoi^ 
mast^,  a  learned  man,  ymi  know — 
"Jerry,"  says  I  carelessly,  ''you're  the 
boy  that  knows  everything  about  the 
Capitol."— *'Faith  andtmefaryoa,** 
says  Jerry,  "  for  it  has  made  apart  of 
my  study  nere  in  school  these  five^uid- 
twenty  years  past — Oh  it  was  a  gooid 
thing,  the  yery  bulwark  of  the  gieat 
city  of  Rome  in  its  best  days — It  was 
saved  once  by  the  cackling  of  geese.** 
Humph,  thought  I,  this  will  be  but  a 
wildgoose-chase  to  roe,  I'm  afraid — so 
I  looked  knowing,  and  said  nothing 
but  wished  him  good  morning,  wonder- 
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ing  what  tMdevil  geew  had  to  do  with 
the  city  of  Rome«  and  its  Ca  pitol,  and 
whether  the  F6pe  had  any  hand  in  iti 
But  I  was  not  long  of  finding  out  the 
aecnt.  I  was  carrying  home  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  a  very  good  gentleman^  a 
customer  of  mine,  and,  just  as  I  got 
in,  I  heard  him  say  to  a  gentleman 
that  waa  going  out,  how  very  much 
richer  England  was  than  this  country* 
"  Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  "  will  you  let  me 
ask  you  why  this  country  is  to  much 
poorer  than  England  ?"— ''  There  are 
many  ressons,  says  he :  ''  One  is, 
lihat  she  wants  Capitol/' — "  I  won* 
der  St  that,  sir,"  says  I, ''  for  I  am  sure 
she  does  not  want  geese."—''  Geae !" 
aays  he,  laughinff,  *'  what  have  they 
to  do  with  it,  Paddy?"—"  Why,  wat 
it  not  they  that  saved  the  Capitol  of 
,  Rome?"— <'  The  Roman  geese,"  says 
the  gentleman,  **  did  indeed  good  ser- 
vice, but  we  have  some  cacklers  more 
likely  to  hurt  than  serve  our  Capitol." 
— *'  Why  then,  pray,  sir,"  says  I, 
*'  what  is  this  Capitol  they  talk  so 
much  about  ?"— ''  In  plain  Ei^lish, 
honest  Paddy,"  says  the  good  gentle- 
man,  *'  it  ia  neither  more  nor  less  than 
plenty  of  money.  A  country  that  has 
quiet,  honest,  sober,  well-educated, 
and  industrious  inhabitants,  in  time 
be^mes  rich,  and  has  money  to  spare : 
this  is  caQed  her  capital.  A  country, 
whose  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  tur- 
bulent, and  idle,  must  necessarily  be 
poor ;  and,  until  her  diaiacter  changes, 
will  continue  so."  I  wished  his  no- 
nour  a  good  morning,  and  went  home^ 
very  proud  of  being  made  a 


Well,  sir,  this  set  me  upon  think- 
ing, for  the  more  knowing  a  body 
grows,  the  more  he  sets  ms  wit  to 
work ;  and  that's  one  reason  why  learn- 
ing is  so  useful :  So  then,  says  I,  capi- 
tal is  money,  and  they  that  have  mo- 
ney may  do  great  things,  if  they  know 
how  to  make  a  ptoper  uae  of  it  Devil 
a  doubt  about  that  part  of  the  story. 
But  lu>w  to  come  shout  all  this  here 
in  Ireland — ay.  that's  the  rub;  for 
If  we  wait  till  the  people  are  all  book- 
leam6d,and  sober,  andindustriotts,  and 
saving  Uke  the  Sasinohs,  by  my  soul,  I 
believe,  we'll  be  obliged  to  wait  a  long 
time.  I  don't  see  the  best  among  us, 
lords,  and  squires,  and  merchants,  and 
ftU,  much  given  to  saving— most  of 
um  spends  money  as  fast,  ay,  and 
faater  than  it  comes.  I'm  sure  I  wore 
out  a  pair  of  shoes  going  to  one  of 
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um,  only  Ibr  a  little  bill  of  flfleen  sfail- 
hngs.  Now  then,  thought  I,  I  be- 
|his  to  understand  what  those  gi«at 
niencb  to  Irdand,  above  mcntbned, 
would  be  at,  and  'cute  fellows  they 
are.  There's  two  ways  of  getting  a  ca- 
pital ;  one  is,  the  slow  and  sure  method 
of  making  it  themselves,  as  the  Sasi- 
nohs made  il— that  would  never  an- 
swer the  present  purpose ;  the  other 
is,  by  persuading  those  that  have  mo* 
ney  lo  f^wre,  to  lend  to  those  that  have 
none,  and  then  the  business  is  done  at 
onoe.  This  is  what  my  neighbour,  th^ 
French  master,  calls  doing  things  by 
a  cow  di  mang;  and  a  ^lod  milab» 
eow  die  is,  devil  a  doubt  of  it,  if  one 
could  calch  her.  Well,  some  little 
tim^  agmie,  there  was  a  knowing  bit  of 
an  En^ish  spalpeen,  Cropear,  I  think 
ihey  called  him,  a  famoos  hand  at 
managing  other  peoirfe'a  capitals ;  so 
he  and  the  others  put  thdr  wise  nod- 
dles toge^er,  pnMiinig  as  how  they'd 
raise  a  million  or  two  of  money  for 
the  good  of  old  Ireland,  without  any 
trouble  at  all  at  all.  Then  they  cill. 
ed  public  meetings,  alid  there  they 
made  fine  speeches,  and  they  coaxed 
many  of  the  country  squires,  who 
know  more  of  fishing  for  trouts  ^att 
fishing  for  capitals,  to  join  um ;  for 
thev  said.  Support  us  in  getting  the 
cash,  and  sure  the  profit  will  be  your 
own ;  'twill  go  among  your  tenants, 
and  raise  your  rents,  and  every  rivet 
that  runs  through  your  lands  will  be 
fiill  of  cotton-mills.  Well  buy  ships, 
and  open  a  trade  with  the  East  IndieSj 
and  you'll  all  be  as  rich  as  nabobs, 
whoever  thev  are.  Ah  1  but  says 
somebody,  wnat  will  the  East  Inma 
Company  say  to  this?  ''  Oh  I  damn 
Ae  East  India  Company,"  sa^^s  Crop- 
ear.  "  Damn  the  East  India  Com- 
pany," says  Merchant  Pennyless. 
''  Damn  the  East  India  Company," 
says  Dr  Slop  of  Cork.  ''  Damn  thi^ 
East  India  Company,"  says  Dr  Bei« 
more  Arom  Clonakilty.  So  the  East 
India  Company  waa  damHed,  to  dl  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  the  great  de* 
light  of  the  whole  meeting,  and  all 
n^entonassmoothasyoupleaae.  This 
Dr  fiefanore  is  rather  a  new  comer, 
you  must  know— not  a  Paddy,  but  a 
great  friend  to  the  cause,  being  as 
how  he  keeps  a  great  many  jennies 
spinning,  and  is  so  fond  of  um,  they 
call  him  Dr  Jenny  in  Clonakilty.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  surgeon  in  Portugal, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  dead  hand  at  cut- 
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ting  off  legs  and  arms ;  but  as  such 
limbs  can't  Well  be  spared  here,  he 
ivisely  thinks  it  is  bis  duty  to  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  number.  One 
good  thing  he  learned  there  at  any 
rate,  and  that  was,  to  set  a  proper 
value  on  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
flourishes  there,  by  aU  accounts,  most 
delightfully.  Devil  a  one  dare  say 
his  life's  his  own,  for  fear  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  no  wonder,  then,  he's  such 
a  friend  to  mancipation. 

Well,  sir,  the  question  now  was, 
how  to  get  this  million  or  two ;  and 
aU  agre^  that  it  must  be  by  an  Impu- 
tation to  Lord  Liverpool.  He  holds 
the  purse  of  England,  it  seems;  and 
he  was  to  be  told  that  the  monev  was 
wanting  here,  and  that  they  could  not 
do  without  it,  and  that  they'd  doctor 
it  for  him ;  and,  moreover,  tnat  they'd 
pay  one  per  cent,  I  think  they  call  it. 
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Then,  who  was  to  head  the  Imputa- 
tion ?  **  I'm  your  man  for  that,"  says 
Dr  Belmore.  "  I'm  an  Englidiman, 
and  understands  the  lingo;  besides. 
Lord  Liverpool  must  have  heard  of 
me  when  I  was  physicking  the  troops 
in  Portugal,  and  keeping  so  many 
jennies  spinning  in  Clonakilty;  and 
if  diat  won't  do,  I  don't  know  what 
will."  So  what  would  you  have  of  it  ? 
To  London  they  went,  and  from  Lon- 
don they  came  back ;  but,  however,  it 
happened,  they  left  Uie  money  bdimd. 
I'm  afraid,  Mr  N.,  this  is  not,  after 
all,  the  best  way  of  raising  a  capital 
for  Ireland.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  of  it.  Jack  Boyle,  he's  one 
of  our  Cork  wags,  says,  "  Tliere'a 
no  catching  old  birds  with  chaff."  1 
rests  your  obedient  servant, 

Paddy  Pumps. 
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Ws  once  more  return  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  although  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect that  our  readers  are  heartily  wea- 
ry of  them.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  chiefly  to  one  topic — 
that  of  Land-letting.  We  take  up 
this,  at  the  hazard  of  encountering  the 
nausea  of  the  public,  because  of  its 
vast  importance,  because  many  very 
erroneous  opinions  are  promulgated 
respecting  it,  and  because  we  do  not 
hear  that  any  effectual  remedy  is  pre- 
paring for  its  evils. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  many 
—and  by  ourselves  as  well  as  others— 
against  the  absentee  landlords  of  Ire- 
land. Although  we  have  shown  these 
landlords  but  little  mercy,  we  certain- 
1 V  agree  in  very  little  that  is  said  against 
tnem  by  their  other  assailants.  Others 
think  that  they  impoverish  Ireland 
by  spending  their  incomes  out  of  it ; 
we  think  that  they  impoverish  it  in 
a  totally  different  manner.  Others 
think  that  if  they  dwelt  on  their  es- 
tates they  would  consume  the  produce 
of  their  poor  neighbours;  we  think 
they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Others  call  upon  them  to  expend  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  money  and  time  in 
their  native  country ;  we  call  upon 
them  to  do  things  perfectly  different ; 
we  ask  them  to  spend  only  a  very  in- 
considerable portion  of  both  on  their 
estates,  provided  al  ways  that  they  spend 
the  remainder  in  England.  These  dif- 


ferences of  opinion  lead  us  to  imagiiie 
that  we  shall  do  some  service  to  vari- 
ous newspaper-editors  and  reviewers, 
and  to  the  **  reading  public"  of  towns 
and  cities,  by  giving  some  information 
touching  the  lan€llords  of  England. 

'  The  mass  of  these  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees from  their  estates  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  very  many  have  es* 
tates  in  various  parts  which  they  per- 
haps do  not  visit  once  intwovears;  they 
consume  literally  none  of  the  produce 
of  the  peasantry  ;  they  q>end  only  the 
most  contemptible  portion  of  theur  in- 
comes in  the  country.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  English  villages  never  have 
a  resident  landlord,  many  have  not 
even  a  resident  clergyman,  and  the 
most  exalted  inhabitant  is  only  a  re- 
spectable farmer. 

An  English  landlord,  one  of  those 
whose  tenantry,  great  and  small,  are 
in  the  first  condition  in  regard  to  pros- 
perity, order,  and  happiness,  is  de- 
tained in  London  by  parliamentary 
duties,  or  pleasure,  p^-haps,  seven 
months  in  tne  year.  A  portion  of  the 
remaining  five  he  perhaps  spen<&  at  a 
watering-place,  or  devotes  to  the  vi- 
siting offriends.  He  spends  two,  three, 
or  four  months  in  the  year  on  his  es- 
tate. While  there  he  grows  his  own 
com  and  vegetables,  keeps  his  own 
cows,  rears  his  own  poultry,  and  does 
not  perhaps  expend  a  penny  in  bnySng 
the  produce  of  the  peasantry.    He  of- 
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ten  kills  his  own  beef  and  mutton,  and 
by  this  rather  injures  than  benefits  the 
trade  of  the  vilk^  butcher.  The  best 
of  his  groceries,  &c.  he  perhaps  gets 
from  London,  and  the  remainder  from 
some  neighbouring  market-town ;  the 
viUage  grocer  cannot  meejt  his  demands 
in  point  of  quality,  therefore  he  cannot 
have  him  for  a  customer.  His  clothes 
are  got  chiefly  from  London,  or  some 
large  town  ;  tnerefore  the  village  tailor 
and  shoemaker  touch  but  little  of  his 
money.  The  females  of  his  family  can 
find  nothing  in  the  shop  of  the  village 
draper  and  mercer  to  suit  them,  there- 
fore they  will  not  enter  it.  His  very 
domestics  have  too  much  taste  in  dress, 
to  think  of  looking  for  garments  among 
the  villsse  vulgar.  He  brews  his  own 
beer,  and  gets  his  wine,  &c,  chiefly 
from  the  metropolis. 

The  money  that  this  landlord  ex- 
pends in  the  village  amounts  chiefly 
to  this.  He  regularly  employs  a  num- 
ber of  labourers  on. his  grounds ;  in 
seasons  when  work  is  scarce,  he  gives 
temporary  employment  to  such  of  the 
other  village  labourers  as  cannot  pro- 
cure it  elsewhere ;  he  pays  the  school- 
master for  the  tuition  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  poor  children ;  he  makes  a  plen- 
tifid  distribution  of  broken  victuals  to 
the  poorer  families ;  he  gives  every 
winter  a  certain  portion  of  beef,  coals, 
and  warm  dotmng  to  the  poor:  in 
times  of  scarcity  he  supplies  the  food 
that  the  labourers'  families  could  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  whole  of  this 
is  covered  by  a  comparatively  trifling 
sum,  and  the  bulk  of  his  income  goes 
to  the  metropolis  to  be  expended. 

The  benefits  of  this  expenditure  are 
confined  to  the  village  m  which  the 
landlord  resides  ;  to  one  village  that 
has  such  a  landlord,  there  are  five  or 
six  in  which  no  landlord  ever  dwells. 

It  wiU  of  course  be  seen,  that  to 
place  the  Irish  village  on  a  level  with 
the  English  one,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Irish  landlord  to  spend  more 
than  a  smaU  portion  of  his  time,  and 
a  very  contemptible  portion  oi  his  in- 
come, on  his  estate.  Now,  while  we 
would  compel  him,  if  we  were  able,  to 
do  everything  whatever  that  the  Eng- 
lish landlord  does,  we  do  not  ask  him 
to  do  a  single  thing  beyond  it. 

The  boiefits  of  this  comparatively 
short  residence  and  trifling  exnendi- 
ture  are  exceedingly  great.  In  tne  vil- 
lage, industry  never  lacks  employ- 
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raent,  and  want  is  not  known.  Hie 
landlord's  servants  mix  with  the  vU<« 
lagers,  dilate  to  them  on  what  they  see 
and  hear  in  London,  show  ofi^the  man- 
nas and  habits  of  the  great,  and  do 
much  for  good  manners  and  dviliaa- 
tion.  His  labourers  are  necessarily  men 
of  extremely  good  conduct,  and  they 
do  much  towsras  producing  good  con- 
duct in  the  other  labourers,  by  example 
and  friendship.  Nearly  every  house- 
holder, labourer  as  well  as  fkvmer,  is 
his  tenant ;  there  is  no  middle-man  ; 
the  steward  is  not  paid  by  a  per-cent-  • 
age ;  he  has  a  yearly  salary,  and  has 
no  more  interest  in  high  rents  than 
low  ones;  he  is  but  a  servant,  and 
the  landlord  when  he  appears  is  the 
man  of  influence.  Every  cottage,  as 
well  as  farm,  would  pernaps  bear  a 
heavy  advance  of  rent ;  would  let  for 
far  more  if  let  by  oompedtion.  The 
influence  of  the  umdlord  is  of  course 
boundless ;  he  has  only  to  speak  to  be 
obeyed.  Character  cannot  he  hid  in 
smidl  places,  as  in  large  ones.  The 
conduct  of  a  villager  is  constantly  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  neighbours,  and  if 
it  be  bad,  the  landlord  is  speedily  made 
acquainted  vrith  it.  The  ofiender  is 
admonished,  and  if  he  will  not  reform, 
he  is  discharged,  and  in  effect  expelled 
the  village. 

One  invaluable  benefit  of  the  resi- 
dence is  this.  It  brings  the  landlord 
into  the  midst  of  his  tenants ;  if  they 
be  distressed,  barbarous,  and  immo- 
ral, he  sees  it  with  his  own  cn^es ;  the 
connexion  between  them  and  himself 
forces  itself  on  his  attention ;  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  his  power  and 
obligations ;  he  cannot  escape  the  con- 
viction chat  he  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  distress,  barbarism,  and  immora- 
lity. He  feels  that  he  has  the  bread 
of  those  who  sunbund  him  in  his 
hands,  and  that  their  distress  and  bad 
morals  are  infamy  to  himself.  He 
learns  to  sympathize  with  them,  and 
to  r^ard  them  as  men  in  whose  wel- 
fare he  has  a  deep  interest.  The  pride 
which  in  London  teaches  him  to  em- 
bellish his  residence,  now  teaches  him 
to  embellish  his  lands.  Splendour  he 
must  have,  and  he  can  have  no  splen- 
dour here  befitting  his  rank,  without 
highly  cultivated  farms,  a  respectable 
yeomanry,  and  moral,  orderly,  well- 
fed  labourers.  The  reverse  is  to  him 
disgrace  and  degradation.  The  land- 
lord who  constantly  lives  at  a  great 
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distonoe  ftom  his  tenants,  who  never 
sees  thdr  condition,  who  cannot  hear 
their  complaints,  whose  means  of  com- 
munication with,  and  inflnenoe  over, 
ibeai,  are  cut  off  by  a  third  party,  and 
whose  personal  importance  and  oetter 
feelings  and  prejudices  are  not  con- 
nected with  their  welfare,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  take  any  interest  in 
their  circumstances  and  character ;  but 
he  who  spends  a  part  of  every  year 
'  among  them,  cannot  avdd  taking  a 
very  deep  interest  in  both. 

The  landlord,  in  frequently  com- 
raunieating  with  the  better  part  of  his 
tenants,  guides  their  opinions  and 
feelings;  ne  imparts  to  them  mudi 
valuable  information  on  public  and 
social  topics,  which  they  in  turn  im- 
part to  the  inferior  ones.  He  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  smaller  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  incomes 
perhaps  confine  them  constantly  to  it ; 
lie  corrects  their  prejudices,  and  gives 
them  conduct.  He  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  guide  of  society. 

Although  the  benefits  of  his  expen- 
diture are  confined  to  the  village  in 
which  he  resides,  the  benefits  of  his 
residence  in  other  respects  flow  to 
the  villages  which  have  no  resident 
landlord.  The  morals  and  intelligence, 
the  good  regulations  and  conduct,  that 
emanate  from  him,  spread  through  the 
country.  He  is  a  magistrate,  and  his 
influence  with  his  less  rich  associate- 
magistrates,  who  are  confined  to  the 
country  throughout  the  year,  is  of 
great  importance  in  keeping  their  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  in  the  proper  place. 
We  should  be  grievously  afflicted 
to  see  the  great  Enjdish  landholder 
dwell  constantly  on  nis  estate,  even 
though  he  might  expend  his  whole  in- 
come around  him.  We  wish  to  4we 
him  in  Parliament,  acquiring  in  that 
great  school  a  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country.  We  wudi  to  tee 
his  high  feelingly  and  princuples,  and 
deep  stake  in  the  public  weal,  opposed 
In  the  legislature  to  the  fanaticism  and 
cupidity  of  p8rty-4BLdv6nturers.  We 
wish  to  see  him  mix  with  the  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  to  imbibe  the 
noble  sentiments  that  govern  it.  We 
wish  to  see  the  individual  who  takes 
so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  guidance 
of  country  society,  spend  a  consider- 


able part  of  the  year  in  the  metropo- 
lis, in  order  that  he  may  enter  much 
into  the  best  company,  have  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  intelligenoe,  and 
become  well  acquainted  with  the 
world. 

We  should  be  stfll  more  afllicted 
to  see  the  Irish  landholder  dwdl  con- 
stantly on  his  estate.  We  wish  to  see 
the  people  of  Britain  and  Ireland  made 
one,  and  statutes  alone  will  never 
make  them  so.  We  wish  to  see  Bri- 
tish principles,  feelings,  and  habifs, 
established  in  Ireland ;  we  wish  to  aee 
the  Irishman's  heart  changed  into  a 
British  one;  we  wish  to  see  the  Irish 
sgriculturists  placed  under  that  system 
which  prevails  in  Britain.  We  there- 
fore wish  to  see  the  Irish  landlords 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in 
London,  in  order  that  they  may  mingle 
largely  with,  and  catch  the  spirit  and 
habits  of,  the  British  ones,  that  they 
may  beooone  Englishmen  in  everythmg 
but  birth,  and  diat  they  may  obtiin 
the  qualifications  for  establishing  that 
in  Ireland  which  we  wish  lo  see  there, 
and  which  must  be  chiefly  established 
by  themselves.  If  they  spend  such  a 
portion  of  the  y^  in  London,  tbet 
most  of  necessity  spend  in  it  the  bulk 
of  their  incomes. 

It  is,  howev€^,  of  the  first  import- 
ance, of  the  first  national  imponanoe, 
that  the  landlords  of  both  ooontries 
should  dwell  a  part  of  the  year  amidst 
their  tenants. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  difeeot 
systems  of  Land-letting,  which  pie- 
vail  in  the  two  countries,  and  of  the 
differences  in  the  constmction  and 
condition  of  village  society  which  these 
create. 

In  some  of  the  best-regulated  ooon- 
ties  of  England,  a  village*  contains 
from  six  to  ten  farms,  wmch  comwe- 
hend  from  900  to  400  acres  eacn.r— 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  one  that  eon- 
tains  600  or  1000  acres,  but  the  gene- 
rality comprise  about  SOO  acres.  If  die 
land  be  rich,  the  ftrms  are  smaller— 
if  it  be  poor,  they  are  Ivger.  In  this 
village,  there  are  perhaps  two  indivi- 
duals who  occupy  only  one  hundred 
acres  each,  and  two  more  who.ocenpy 
only  fifty.  There  are,  perhaps,  mm 
three  to  six  persons  who  own  and  oc- 
cupy small  freeholds  of  firom  three  to 


*  We  speak  here  of  villages,  the  land  of  which  is  diiefiy  under  the  plough ;  gra- 
zing farms  are  smaller. 
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ux  or  eight  acres  each.  This  compre- 
hends the  whole  land  of  the  village, 
exceist  small  gardens  attached  to  tne 
dwellings  of  &e  lahourers.  This  di* 
vision  of  the  land  endures  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  it  is  scarcely  ever 
altered ;  no  new  farms  are  created,  and 
the  old  ones  are  scarcely  ever  augment* 
ed  or  diminished  in  extent  We  be- 
lieve the  farmers  would  be  the  first  to 
protest  against  sabdiviBton,even  though 
It  might  he  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  children.  They  know,  that, 
however  moderate  rents  may  be,  a  man 
must  occupy  at  least  two  hundred  acres 
of  xeasonsDiy  good  land  to  be  enabled 
to  live  comfortably,  and  to  save  a  little 
money.  While,  therefore,  the  English 
farmer  wishes  one  of  his  sons  to  occu- 
py his  farm  after  him,  he  never  dreams 
of  its  being  divided  between  two  of 
them.  The  population  of  the  village 
consists  chiefly  of  the  farmers  and  their 
families,  the  schoolmaster,  butcher, 
innkeeper,  grocer,  tailor,  shoemaker, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  their  fa- 
miUeSy  and  as  many  labourers  as  the 
faimers,  in  pretty  good  times,  can  em- 
ploy, and  their  fiumlies.  No  new  farm 
18  ever  formed,  an  additional  cottage 
is  scarcely  ever  huilt,  an  additional 
family  scarcely  ever  comes,  and  the 
popuiation-retums  show  that  the  po- 
puUdon  of  this  viUage  rarely  varies  in 
number. 

In  regard  to  rents,  there  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  no  middle-men; 
there  are  no  agents  empowered  to  de- 
mand any  rent  they  please,  and  incited 
to  exact  the  highest  by  being  paid  by 
a  per-centage.  The  rent  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  fixed,  not  by  competition, 
bttt.by  the  general  rate  of  rents,  which 
is  commonly  moderate,  and  which,  on 
the  estates  of  great  landholders,  is  ex- 
tremely moderate.  The  new  tenant  of 
one  of  these  landholders  is  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones,  although 
hia  rarm  wdold  perhaps  fetdi  double 
the  rent,  if  let  by  competition.  Tfafe 
rent  thus  fixed  is  rarely  raised,  except 
from  a  great  and  continued  rise  in  the 
markets,  and  then  the  advance  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  produce.  This 
applies  principally  to  the  estates  of  the 
great  and  mtUufliiu^  landholders ;  there 
are  many  single  fiinns,  wfaieh  are  let 
at  Rack-rent. 

We  give  the  following  deicripticm 
of  Land-letting  in  Ireland,  from  the 
evidence  lately  given  before  Parlia- 
ment : — 
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From  the  evidence  o^  F.  Blackbume, 
Esq*,  one  of  the  King's  Counsel  ap» 
pointed  to  administer  thp  Insurrectum 
Act  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
**  The  popuJation  of  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  hisurrections  were  most 
prevalent,  is  extremely  dense.  The  pro- 
perty is  greatly  subdivided,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
is  more  miserable  than  I  can  describe  it. 
The  great  increase  of  people,  with  other 
causes  which  I  shall  advert  to  more  par- 
tieolarly,  had  raised  the  rents  of  land  iti 
that  part  to  a  degree  that  was  perfeetly 
exorbitant.  Laud  in  that  country,  which 
is  totally  destitute  of  roanuteeture%  «p. 
pears  to  me  to  have  become  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  a  necessary  of  lite.  The 
common  mode  of  livelihood  speculated 
upon  in  that  country,  is  the  taking  of 
land ;  of  course,  id  proportion  as  the  po- 
pulation qaultiplied,  the  demand  for  land 
increased ;  and  that  combined  with  the 
extravagant  prices  of  all  species  of  agri- 
cultural  produce,  had  raised  land  to  a  price 
beyond  anything  which  we  cair  call  its 
intrinsic  value.  The  subdiviskm  of  land 
was  also  produced  by  speculations  of  a 
political  kind ;  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  land  appeared  to  me  to  stand, 
generally  speaking,  at  a  rent  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  tenant  at  any  time  to 
pay,  reserving  the  means  of  decent  sub- 
sistence. 

"  Is  the  peasant  an  occupier  of  land  in 
general? 

**  Generally,  I  believe,  he  is,  and  to  a 
very  small  amount.  The  whole  of  his 
tenement  is  generally  in  tillage;  the  great- 
er-part of  it  is  occupied  in  the  growing 
of  grain  of  some  kind ;  part  of  it  is  oeeo- 
pi^  in  producing  potatoes,  and  these  po- 
tatoes form  his  sole  support  I  was  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  in  general  the  lower 
orders  have  not  milk.  The  com  is  of 
course,  sold ;  the  peasant  generally  has  a 
pig  or  two^  and  a  few  fowls.  The  rent  is 
paid  by  the  gndn,  the  price  of  the  pig, 
and  the  eggs  and  fowls  which  are  reared 
about  the  house ;  and  I  believe,  genemii^ 
speaking,  that  the  peasant  never  eats  a 
morsel  of  bread  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  scarcely  ever  have 
any  beddnig  except  straw ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  family  axe  huddled  together 
without  any  distinotion  of  age  or  sex,  and 
often  with  scarcely  anythGig  to  cover 


«*  How  do  they  cultivate  land? 

<*  They  cultivate  the  land  by  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  family,  who  are  quite  sufficient 
to  cultivate  it  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  cultivate  it.  As  to 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  occupiers 
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of  these  small  tenements  in  general  have 
none ;  the  plough  and  barrow  are  usually 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

'*  Is  it  your  opinion,  or  is  it  not,  that 
the  rents,  at  present  reserved  in  that  part 
of  the  countiV  (Limerick,)  are  exorbitant 
rents? 

**  I  believe  the  rents  are  a  great  deal 
too  high,  and  such  as  the  vast  population 
upon  it  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  subsist 
themselves  in  decency  and  comfort. 

"  Will  you  state  whether  it  has  come- 
to  your  knowledge  that  the  practice,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  for  absentee  landlords, 
in  directing  their  agents  to  collect  money, 
for  the  agents  to  be  paid  at  a  per-cen- 
tage  upon  the  eoUection  ? 

**  I  believe  that  the  agents  are  gene- 
rally paid  by  a  per-centage. 

"  Then  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the 
agent  to  collect  as  mochas  posfiible  from 
the  tenantry  ? 

'*  So  it  would  appear. 

«  The  system  of  middle-men  is  not  much 
more  prevalent  upon  absentees*  estates 
than  upon  those  of  residents  ? 

••  I  believe  it  is. 

«  Do  you  conceive  that  the  rent  of  the 
occupying  peasant  is  much  diminished  by 
holding  directly  from  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, instead  of  from  the  middle-man  ? 

'<  I  should  think  it  is." 

From  the  evidence  of  Maxwell  Black'- 
er,  E9q.,  King's  Counsel  in  Ireland, 

'*  Generally  speaking,  before  the  evic- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  middle-men, 
bow  numy  middle-men  generally  inter- 
vened between  you  and  the  actual  occu- 
piers  of  the  soil  in  any  particular  place  ? 

<<  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  that  com- 
pletely. 

"  Was  it  frequently  the  case  that  there 
were  three  or  four? 

«  Yes. 

'*  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  ratio  of  rents  you  have 
observed  in  these  instances,  as  compared 
with  those  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
payingtothe  middlemen,  before  you  trjec- 
ted  those  middle-men  <? 

•<  They  paid  considerable  profit  to  the 
middle-men  ;  for  instance^  if  the  middle- 
man paid  me  I,.500  a-year,  he  expected 
to  get  between  L.700  and  L.800  a-year 
from  his  tenants.  When  I  ejected  the 
middle-man  who  paid  me  L.500  a-year,  I 
took  at  first  the  I4.5OO,  and  afterwards 
they  complained  it  was  too  much ;  and 
not  being  a  judge  myself,  nor  li^ng  in 
the  country,  I  consulted  gentlemen  there 
aa  to  what  the  value  was,  and  I  then  re- 
duced it  probably  to  L.400,  so  that  I  got 
less  from  the  occupying  tenants  than  the 
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middle-men  before  had  been  able  to  pay 
me  during  the  war  time. 

"  Were  the  middle-men  who  pmd  yoa 
the  rent  generally  actually  resident  in  the 
country  ? 

*'  I  believe  some  were,  and  some  were 
not ;  I  do  not  know  which  woold  form 
the  majority. 

*<  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  mid- 
dle-man, who  was  the  lowest  in  the  series, 
and  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  tenant,  exacted  from  them  tlie  ut- 
most possible  shilling  tliat  he  could  ? 

*<  r  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

'<  Supposuig  you  allowed  the  middle- 
man to  run  into  arrear  three  or  four  years, 
.  might  it  not  so  happen,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously distrained  on  the  person  on  whom 
you  actually  distrained  ? 

*<  It  often  did. 

"  So  that  where  there  were  three  in- 
tervening tenants,  the  immediate  occu- 
pier might  have  had  four  distresses  ? 

"  He  might. 

^  It  would  be  very  satisfiictory  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  tlie  circumstances  of  Ireland,  if 
you  would  state  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
number  of  tenants  becomes  multiplied, 
and  the  land  subdivided,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

**  Whenever  a  tenant  gets  a  farm,  if 
he  has  a  family,  as  he  genemlly  has.  the 
iarm  is  subdivided  amongst  hia  children ; 
generally  the  sons  get  a  shares  and  often 
daughters,  when  they  get  husbands,  get 
a  portion  of  the  land ;  and,  io  like  man- 
ner, it  goes  on,  those  sons'  sons  oome 
and  require  provision,  and  it  is  subdivi- 
ded again  amongst  tliem.*' 

Major  G.  Warburton  states  in  his 
evidence^  that  in  the  county  of  Claie, 
the  peasantry^  the  actual  cultimtors, 
occupy  on  the  ayerage  from  one  to  two 
acres ;  he  represents  them  to  be  in  the 
lowest  state  of  wretchedness. 

A  more  horrible  system  than  this, 
whether  we  look  at  the  oocapier,  the 
landlord,  the  gorerhmen  t,  or  toe  ooon- 
try^  could  not  be  imaging  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  such  a  mode  cxf  let- 
ting should  have  got  allied  with  such 
a  mode  of  subdividing^  to  scourge  the 
same  people.  Either  would  alone  have 
been  a  sufficient  plague. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the 

Suestions  were  meant  to  elicit  from 
tiose  who  gave  evidence  a  defence  of 
the  middle-men.  Certain  of  the  poll- 
tioal  economists  have  Idng  been  the 
champions  of  these  middle-men,  and 
have  called  all  that  hasbeensaid against 
them  idle  pr^udice.  These  persons 
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retain  their  opinioDS  in  the  face  of  this 
eridenoe,  and  of  course  the  niddle-inen 
have  champions  still.  Political  econo- 
my is  an  odd  science. 

Bnrke  said  most  truly  of  farming-^ 
''  The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade ;  it  is 
sabject  to  neat  risks  and  losses.  The 
capital,  sucn  as  it  is,  is  turned  but  once 
in  the  year ;  in  some  branches  it  re» 
quires  three  years  before  the  money  is 
paid." — *'  It  is  very  rare  that  the  most 
proqwvous  fanner,  counting  the  ytf  ue 
of  his  quick  and  dead  stock,  the  in- 
terest of  the  money  he  turns,  together 
with  his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or  oyer- 
seer,  ever  does  make  twelve  or  fifteen 
per  centum  on  his  capitaL" — '*  The« 
trade  of  a  &rmer  is,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  one  of  the  most  precarious 
in  its  advantages,  the  most  liable  to 
losses,  and  the  least  profitable  of  any 
that  is  carried  on.  It  requires  ten  times 
mor^  of  labour,  of  attention,  of  skill, 
and,  let  me  add,  of  good  fortune  also, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  farmer 
with  snooess,  than  what  belongs  to  any 
other  trade." 

This,  notwithstanding  the  time  that 
has  dapsed  since  it  was  written,  is  still 
most  applicable  to  the  trade  of  the 
farmer. 

Thepolitica]  economists  occasional- 
Iv  raise  an  immense  outcry  because 
tae  land  in  this  countrv  belongs  to  a 
comparativelv  few  people.  They  can- 
not endure  tne  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entaila ;  a  veij  laige  estate  they 
regard  as  an  abommation.  Oh  1  they 
exclaim,  that  the  land  were  divided 
and  owned,  in  small  lots,  by  the  pea- 
aantry!  What  abundance  and  hapj^i- 
ness  would  every  fiuDQily  draw  fh>m  its 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  oT  thirty 
acres!  Here,  as  in  too  many  other 
cases,  these  economists  attack  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  England's  prospe- 
rity. We  do  not  quarrel  with  these 
people  because  they  are  theorists,  al- 
though we  venerate  very  highl  v  prac- 
tical men,  but  we  quarrel  witn  them 
becanse  they  build  upon  erroneoos 
dieory , — because  they  reason  from  as- 
sumptions  which  are  perfectly  false. 

If  a  tradesman  begin  business  in  a 
town,  he  can  only  buy  and  sell  at  the 
market  price ;  he  must  have  business 
sufficient  to  employ  him,  and  his  sales 
must  reach  a  certain  amount,  or  be 
muBt  starve.  So  a  farmar  must  not 
only  occupy  hmd,  but  he  must  occupy 
A  certain  extent  of  land,  to  obtain  a 
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•uffldency  of  breads  He  must  have 
as  much  as  will  employ  him,  and 
enable  him  to  keep  a  couple  of  horses 
to  draw  his  plougn :  he  must  have  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  acres.  If  a  man  buy 
and  occupy  fifty  acres  of  land,  the 
price  and  the  capital  necessary  for  cul* 
tivating  it  amount  to  perhaps  from 
1500  to  SOOO  pounds.  Such  a  capitel, 
in  most  cases,  would  enable  the  trades- 
man to  fare  sumptuously,  and  to  rea- 
lise a  handsome  fortune ;  but  he  who 
vests  it  in  land  must  work  as  hard  as 
a  labourer,  he  must  taste  no  delicacies, 
he  must  have  no  wine,  he  must  very 
seldom  sip  spiritous  liquors,  and  ho* 
nest  John  Barleycorn  must  only  reach 
his  lips  as  a  ranty ;  he  must  nroyide 
his  family  only  with  plain,  homely 
food  and  dothinff ,  or  he  cannot  main- 
tain the  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure.  If  he  save  a  little  money 
for  Ms  children,  he  must  deprive  him- 
self of  everything  save  the  plainest 
neoesssries.  If  a  man  occupy  fifty 
acres  at  a  moderate  rent,  saving  is  out 
of  the  ouestion ;  and  the  best  that  he 
can  looL  for  is,  a  very  scanty  mainte« 
nance  for  himself  ana  his  family. 

If  a  man  own  and  occupjr  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  even  thirty  acres  of  tillage  hind, 
it  will  do  little  more  than  halfemploy 
him;  it  will  not  enable  him  to  keep 
horses  to  work  it,  and  it  will  not  sup- 
port him.  If  he  be  willing  to  work 
as  a  labourer  when  it  does  not  caU^  for 
his  attention,  he  can  perhaps  procure 
no  employment ;  he  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally too  proud  to  do  this,  and  there- 
fore he  d^;enerates  into  an  idle  sbven. 
He  sinks  into  penury,  andmortgasea 
by  little  and  little,  imtil  at  last  bia 
land  slips  from  lus  fingers.  If  a  hus- 
bandry hibourer,  in  England,  have 
twenty  or  thnr^  acres  of  arable  land 
bequeathed  to  him,  he  seldom  thinks 
of  occupying  it  himself,  because  he 
knows  it  wiB  not  affivd  him  a  liveli- 
hood. He  sells  or  martgap;es  it,  and 
takes  a  good-sized  flBom  with  the  mo- 
ney. As  to  merely  occupying  so  small 
a  quantity,  without  any  other  employ- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
small  parods  of  knd  in  our  villa^ 
are  therefinre,  ahnost  always,  occupaed 

Sthe  tradesman— by  the  innkeeper, 
e  butcher,  &c  The  trade  and  the 
land  tc^;ether  furnish  that  livelihood 
which  ndthtt  could  furnish  singly. 
In  speaking  of  the  agricultural  popo^ 
lation  of  Endand,  it  must  alwaya  be 
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Temembered  that  it  cannot  subsUt,  like 
that  of  other  countries,  on  rye  or  bar* 
ley  bread,  roots,  and  vegetables;  it 
roust  have  a  sufficiency  of  vvheaten 
bread,  beef,  and  bacon.  The  morsel 
of  land,  therefore,  which  would  main- 
tain the  agriculturist  of  another  coun- 
try, would  starve  the  English  one. 

If  the  economists  would  only  begin, 
as  they  ought,  at  the  beginning, — if 
they  would  use  arithmetic  a  little 
more,  and  rhetoric  a  little  less, — ^if 
they  would  calculate  how  much  a  fa- 
mily must  expend  in  food  and  raiment, 
how  much  labour  a  certain  number  of 
acred  will  employ— and  how  much 
profit  these  acres  will  yield — they 
would  not  blunder  as  they  do.  As 
matters  are,  many  of  them  speak  as 
though  the  farmer's  clods  could  be 
changed  into  gold  and  ^silver  at  plea- 
sure,— as  though  a  man  can  never 
want  work,  money^  or  bread,  if  he 
only  possess  a  few  acres  of  land. 

If  the  land  of  England  were  divided 
among  the  peasants  in  lots  of  two,  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  acres 
each,  it  would  be  prodigiously  over- 
peopled ;  it  would  not  do  more  than 
half  employ  its  population ;  there  could 
be  no  accumulation  of  capital;  it 
would  not  supply  the  occupiers  with 
necessaries ;  at  every  death,  the  land, 
if  not  entailed,  would  have  to  be  sold, 
or  subdivided  into  acre  and  half-acre, 
allotments  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased's children.  There  would  be 
none  able  to  buy  save  the  larger  pro- 
prietors and  the  rich  traders,  and  tnese 
would  buy  to  again  form  large  estates. 
If  the  land  were  thus  divided  to-mor-* 
row,  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  would 
sell  their  allotments  the  day  after,  if 
they  could  only  take  good- sized  fanns 
at  a  moderate  rent  with  the  money. 
They  would  do  this  from  the  know- 
ledge, that  if  they  occupied  their  por- 
tions they  would  starve,  and  that  if 
they  rented  good  farms  they  would 
live  oomfortablv  and  save. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  clamour  whicli  has  often  been  sot 
up  in  late  years,  by  ignorant  people, 
because  the  small  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers melted  away,  and  their  land 
passed  to  large  ones. '  The  change  was 
a  very  natural  and  beneficial  one ;  it 
resulted  from  the  increase  of  capital 
and  knowledge.  The  amall  proprie- 
tor saw  that  it  was  more  profitable 
io  be  the  tenant  only  of  a  laige  farm, 
than  to  be  both  oivner  and  occupier 
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of  a  small  one,  therefore  he  sold ; 
the  amall  occupier  saw  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  occupy  much  than 
a  little;  he  could  generally  boirov 
money  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  there- 
fore constantly  laboured  to  increase 
his  quantity  of  land.  The  small  pro* 
prietors  thus  sold ;  the  small  occopien 
abandoned,  to  obtain  good-sized  farms; 
the  death  of  either  threw  their  land 
upon  the  market,  from  the  inability  of 
their  children  to  retain  it ;  both  own- 
ers and  occupiers  saw  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  divide  the  land  into  fanns 
of  good  magnitude,  therefore  it  was 
thus  divided.  The  present  division 
of  land  in  England  is,  we  think,  the 
best  one  possible;  it  preserves  the 
land  &om  being  overstocked  with  in- 
habitants ;  it  activates  it  in  the  best 
manner,  with  the  least  number  of 
•  hands;  it  keeps,  generally  speaking, 
the  population  fiilly  and  regularly  em- 
ployed ;  it  extracts  from  the  soil  the 
greatest  quantity  of  produce  at  the 
least  cost.  It  is  the  most  beneficial 
one  to  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer, 
but,  at  any  rate,  to  the  two  latter. 

Land,  in  this  country,  from  reasooa 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  pays  bx 
less  interest  than  any  other  descriptioD 
of  property.  This  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  form  it  into  large  masses, 
and  throw  it  principally  into  the  hands 
of  rich  men,  in  respect  of  ownership. 
A  little  of  it  absorbs  a  large  o^tal, 
and  returns  scarcely  any  income.  Few 
but  rich  men  think  of  .investing  their 
money  in  it,  and  none  but  ri(£  men 
can  afford  to  let  good  farms.  Our  land 
belongs,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  a 
comparatively  few  individuals,  whose 
estates  and  incomes  are  euormous;  and 
this  forms  the  chief  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Britain's  agriculture.  It  is 
principally  owing  to  this  that  the  ooon- 
try  abounds  with  agricultural  capital, 
tliat  it  possesses  a  numerous,  intdli- 
gent,  and  respectable  yeomanry,  that 
its  village-traders  and  country  towns 
flourish,  and  that  its  husbandry  la* 
bourers  generally  live  as  well  9&  the 
fanners  of  roost  other  countries.  The 
land  of  some  oi  these  individuals  only 
pays  one  and  a  half,  or  two  per  cent, 
upon  its  value.  None  but  men  of  im- 
mense fortune  could  afibrdto  let  land, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  lend  numey  at 
BO  low  a  rate,  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tions that  oontinually  surround  them 
to  raise  their  rents,  and  would  sacrifice 
their  own  incomes  to  benefit  their 
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tenantry.  The  greatest  proprieter  is 
oommonly  the  hki,  and  the  smalleit 
the  worst,  landlord.  The  owner  of 
one  hundred  farms  lets  very  good  ones ; 
the  owner  of  fifty  lets  moderately  good 
ones;  the  owner  of  ten  allows  his 
tenants  to  live  comfortably ;  and  the 
owner  of  one  generally  hungers,  and 
often  ruins  the  occupier. 

With  us,  5000,  10,000,  15,000, 
20,000,  or  30,000  acres,  have  often 
only  one  landlord  to  support.  A  trifling 
rent  will  therefore  supply  him  with  a 
princely  income.  The  case  would  be 
widely  different  if  every  300  or  1000 
acres  had  to  support  a  separate  land- 
lord ;  most  rente  would  then  be  doubledj 
and  the  increase  in  them  would  be 
taken  from  the  incomes  of  the  farmers 
and  their  labourers.  A  farm  of  300 
acres,  now,  has  perhaps  to  contribute 
only  one* fiftieth  part  of  the  landlord's 
revenue:  if  it  bie  in  tillage,  and  do 
not  consist  of  very  strong  land,  seven 
horses,  and  six  men  and  boys,  with 
tiie  farmer,  his  wife,  and  a  female  ser- 
vant,  can  work  it,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  extra  hands  in  harvest.  In- 
cluding the  farmer's  family,  and  bis 
labourers'  families,  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  about  fourteen  men,  women, 
and  children,  draw  their  support  from 
ite  cultivation.  If  this  farm  were  di- 
vided into  lota  of  fifty  acres  each, 
twelve  hones  would  be  kept  to  work 
it,  and  it  would  have  to  support,  on 
the  average,  about  twenty-seven  or 
thirty  souls.  If  it  were  divided  into 
lota  averaging  about  twenty  acres  each, 
fifteen  horses  would  be  kept  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  it  would  have  to  support 
from  sixty  to  seventy  souls.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  subdivision  would 
reduce  the  quantity  of  produce.  The 
poverty  of  the  occupiers  would  not 
permit  them  to  purchase  that  manure 
which  even  our  oest  lands  call  for,  and 
vfhich  it  now  commonly  gets. 

The  trade  of  the  fanner  is  the  poor- 
eat  of  all  trades,  and  it  difiers  in  almost 
every  particular  from  all  other  trades. 
The  tradesman  of  a  town  can  always 
procnie  a  shop,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, command  business ;  he  can  go 
round  to  solicit  customers,  and  gain  a 
connexion  by  underselling :  as  his  ca- 

etal  increases,  he  can  increase  his 
isiness ;  if  he  have  more  than  his 
retail  trade  requires,  he  can  send  out 
a  traveller.  But  if  the  fiirmer  want  a 
farm  he  knowa  not  where  to  look  for 
it ;  if  he  procuze  one,  the  extent  of  his 
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business  is  bounded  by  his  number  of 
acres :  if  his  capital  increase,  he  can« 
not  employ  the  increase  on  his  farm, 
he  cannot  obtain  another  rood,  and 
therefore  it  adds  little  to  his  profits* 
The  articles  of  the  tradesman  are  sel- 
dom of  a  perishable  character ;  theses 
of  the  farmer  are'  all  so,  and  the  risks 
are  such  as  no  wisdom  andfores^bt 
qin  guard  against.  The  tradesman 
can  almost  alwavs  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profita :  the  farmer  has  little 
command  over  the  market ;  and,  how- 
ever his  rent  or  expenses  may  be  in- 
creased, he  cannot  perhaps  add  any- 
thing to  the  price  of  his  produce.  Tne 
tradesman's  business  is  his  own ;  he 
can  conceal  his  gains,  and  if  it  evoi 
be  known  that  these  amount  to  annual 
thousands,  no  one  can  interfere  with 
him.  But  the  fanner  is  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landlord ;  this  landlord 
can  ascertain  the  amount  of  hisprofitai 
can  raise  his  rent  so  as  to  deprive  him 
of  them,  and  can  take  from  him  his 
farm.  If  the  tradesman  be  turned  out 
of  one  shop,  he  can  immediately  take 
another  equally  valuable ;  but  if  the 
farmer  be  discoarged,  he  is  perhaps 
for  years  out  of  business  before  he  can 
procure  another  farm,  and  then  it  must 
i)e  one  of  those  that  are  let  by  compe- 
tition, and  above  their  value.  Farms 
are  geaeraUy  so  scarce  that  a  farmer 
will  submit  to  any  advance  of  rent  that 
will  not  starve  and  ruin  him,  rather 
than  quit. 

A  tradesman  who  has  business  for 
a  capital  of  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
clothes  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
best ;  he  gives  wages  to  bis  snopman 
that  enable  him  to  appear  as  a  gentle- 
man; he  has  frequently  costly  paci- 
ties ;  he  keeps  an  excellent  table,  and 
consumes  much  malt  liquor,  a  good 
deal  of  spiritous  liquors,  and  no  little 
wine.  He  nevertheless  saves  three 
hundred  per  annum,  and  often  more; 
his  profita  and  savings  annually  in* 
crease.  If  a  farmer  occupy  three  hun- 
dred acres,  they  require  a  capital  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  aoes  not 
expend  one-fourth  of  what  the  trades- 
man expends  in  dress,  visitors,  liquors, 
&c  and  yet  he  thinks  himself  fortu* 
nate  if  he  can  save,  in  a  term  of 
years,  about  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  If 
iie  lived  like  the  tradesman,  he  would 
scarcely  save  a  penny.  Were  he  both 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  farm,  he 
would  have  twelve  or  fourteen  thou-» 
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Hod  pounds  eak^hnjed,  and  yet  his 
annnu  savings  wonul  not  exceed  foot 
hundred  or  fi?e  hundred  poands,  even 
thouffh  he  should  live  at  one-fourth 
pi  the  expenses  of  the  tradesman. 
Were  land  to  pay  the  same  profits  to 
owner  and  oecupier  that  genaral  trade 
paysy  wheat  woold  always  be  five  or 
six  pounds  per  ^uarter^  and  other  pro- 
duce in  proportion ;  the  whole  profits 
of  land,  those  of  landlord  and  tenant 
joinUy^  fall  greatly  below  those  of 
trade.  We  recommend  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  who  are  at  this 
moment  setting  up  an  upvoar  against 
what  they  caU  the  high  prices  ofcom^ 
and  the  monopoly  m  tne  agricultu- 
rists* 

As  the  owner  and  occupier  have  to 
diyide  between.' them  much  less  profit 
than  the  tradesman  obtsina  for  himself 
alone^  if  the  owner  were  not  content 
with  a  very  trifling  share,  the  occupier 
would  never  save  a  shilling.  If  the 
former  did  not  possess  an  immense  in- 
oome^  and  of  course  an  immense  estate^ 
he  could  not  be  so ;  and  if  his  heart 
were  not  the  noble  one,  the  real  Bri- 
tish one,  that  it  is,  he  would  not  be 
80.  Whatever  his  income  may  be,  he 
haa  no  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with 
low  rents.  If  he  chose  to  let  his  land 
by  oomnetitiQn,  and  to  take  all  that  he 
could  ODtain  for  it,  he  might  monopo- 
lise every  penny  of  the  profits.  Our 
land  is  so  rally  occupied,  and  a  vacant 
farm  can  so  rarely  be  met  with,  that  a 
landlord  may,  at  almost  any  time,  ob- 
tain the  last  shilling  of  rent  that  will 
not  absolutely  ruin  the  tenant— he 
may,  very  often,  obtain  that  drilling 
that  will  absolutely  ruin  the  tenant.  If 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
governed  tne  rents  of  farms,  our  agri- 
culture would  speedily  be  involved  in 
ruin.  Tbe  princely  liberality  of  the 
great  landholders  operates  beyond  their 
own  estates.  They  regulate,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  general  rate  of  rents.  The 
smallest  proprietor  will  not  let  so 
cheaply  as  they  do;  his  common  ex- 
cuse is,  he  cannot  afibrd  it ;  but  their 
low  renta  have  a  mighty  effi;ct  in  pre- 
Tenting  his  from  being  very  exorbi- 
tant. Lonff  may  these  great  landhold- 
en  enjoy  their  magnificent  fortunes- 
long  may  their  immense  estates  remain 
without  a  single  rood  being  subtracted 
ftmn  them !  We  breathe  the  wish  for 
the  sake  of  our  country.  Well  would 
it  be  finr  the  country  if  it  knew  how 
much  it  owes  themin  icspeetof  wealth. 
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morale,  order,  and  happiness— of  dia- 
racter,  high  feeling,  giory,  and  pn 


The  less  the  Umd  hss  to  pay  to  the 
landlord,  the  more  it  will  be  aide  to 
pay  to  the  cultivators;  the  fbwer  land- 
lords it  has  to  maintain,  the  better  ahk 
it  will  be  to  maintain  ihe  fimners  and 
their  labourers.  We  have  ssid,  that 
if  die  soil  of  Eng^d  were  d^ded 
among  smsll  proprietors,  owning  fton 
300  to  1000  seres  eadi,  rents  would 
of  necessity,  in  many  cases,  be  dou- 
bled ;  they  would  in  some  be  tiebkd. 
vThis  advance  could  not  be  paid  by 
even  the  whole  of  the  farmers  pnsrnt 
profits.  He  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
pelled to  deprive  himself  of  many 
things  that  he  now  regarda  aa  neeea- 
saries,  and  to  starve  hb  labooien.  He 
would  be  able  to  save  nothing  to  set 
his  children  forward  in  the  wand,  and 
to  enable  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed 
him.  At  his  death,  hia  £urm  would 
have  to  be  divided.  Subdivision  and 
over-peopling  must  inevitably  flow 
from  rents  that  will  not  enable  me  far- 
mer to  make  moderate  savings.  Now, 
in  Ireland,  it  appeara  that  oonrpar»- 
tively  smsll  estates  have  to  mf^wt#in 
four  or  Ave  landlords,  putting  the 
tithes  out  of  the  question.  For  every 
acre  of  these  estates,  the  cultivator  has 
practically  to  pay  four  or  five  difimnt 
rents  to  axSerent  landlords.  Only  one 
of  these  landlords  has  any  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  occupiers  and  the 
good  condition  of  the  nroperty,  and  he 
perhaps  never  sees  dtner.  The  other 
three  or  four  have  no  interest,  save  to 
sponge  from  the  cultivators  the  last 
penny  in  their  power.  When  the  ag- 
gregate profits  of  land  are  so  amaD,  it 
noay  easQy  be  supposed  that  ihteac  fear 
or  five  landlords  lay  their  fingezs  nfcn 
every  flirthing  that  can  by  any  atr^ch 
of  languaffe  be  called  a  part  of  these 
profits.  Tney  get  every  srain  of  cam, 
and  every  head  of  cattle;  the  very 
poultry  cannot  escape  them.  Thecol- 
tivators  have  not  even  bread  and  wa- 
ter left  them ;  thev  have  only  potatoes 
and  water ;  they  have  just  what  will 
keep  them  from  perishing,  and  aotlui^ 
more. 

Under  such  a  system,  a  farmer  inay 
commence  with  a  good  capital,  and  a 
farm  of  good  extent,  and  still,  if  hia 
utensils  wesr  out,  his  cattle  die^  orlua 
com  be  destroyed  by  the  weather,  lie 
knows  not  how  to  replace  dienu  He 
can  lay  by  nothing  for  casmWeii  He 
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cm  aave  notfaiog  to  educate  his  eoiit 
for  trade,  or  to  establish  them  in  trader 
At  his  death,  his  property  is  divided 
among  his  children,  and  m  course  not 
one  of  them  osn  take  his  farm ;  it  has 
to  be  divided  likewise.  These  chil« 
dren  can  neither  increase  their  capital 
nor  land,  and  therefore,  when  thev 
die;,  both  have  ftrther  to  be  dividea. 
Capitel  is  thus  continually  divided  and 
diminished,  until  at  length  it  wholly 
vanishes ;  and  the  land  is  continually 
divided,  until  at  last  it  is  cut  into  the 
smallest  portions  practicable.  While, 
therefore,  in  England,  SCO  acres  of 
land  contribute  only  a  trifling  share  to 
the  income  of  one  landlord,  and  are 
perhaps  only  burdened  with  about 
fourteen  soius  in  their  cultivation; 
900  acres  in  Ireland  have  to  pav  rent 
to  two,  three,  four,  or  five  luicuords, 
all  of  whom,  save  one,  have  an  inte- 
rest in  exactincr  the  utmost  penny  they 
can  get ;  and  after  these  landlords  have 

£t  all  they  can  obtain,  the  SCO  acres 
ve  then  to  support  900,  400,  or,  at 
two  acres  to  a  familv,  600  souls. 

It  is  to  us  astonishing  that  the  land 
can  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  sup- 
port so  many  people;  but  it  is  still 
more  astonishing  that  any  man  can 
be  found  in  Great  Britain  to  vote  for 
the  retention  of  all  thehmdlords.  Ire- 
land must  be  an  incomprehensible 
country,  if  the  annihilation  of  all  of 
them  save  the  one  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  wesl  of  the  tenantry  and  the 
good  cultivation  of  the  estate,  and  if 
the  reduction  of  rents  from  three,  four, 
or  five  pounds,  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  shillings  per  acre,  would 
not  benefit  the  peasantry.  If  the 
wretched  Irish  cultivator,  who  sleeps 
upon  straw,  and  never  tastes  bread  or 
animal  food,  would  not  be  greatly  be- 
nefitted by  having  to  pay  for  his  three 
acres  only  three,  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds — ^by  having  practically 
an  addition  made  to  his  income  of  se- 
ven or  nine  pounds  per  annum — ^he 
must  difier  marvellously  from  all  other 
human  cultivators. 

Some  questions  were  put  to  the  Par- 
liamentary witnesses,  as  to  whether 
the  midd&>men  would  not  be  a  bene- 
ficial race,  if  they  should  be  C9ntent 
with  moderate  rents,  should  build 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  coltiva^ 
tors,  &C.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
simplicity  of  such  questions.  The  mid- 
dle»man  takes  hmd  for  BO  other  earthly 
purpose  than  to  make  all  the  money 
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by  it  be  can.  Svb-leldiiffbhlatnda^ 
it  is  his  means  of  providing  for  hb 
family,  and,  like  all  other  traders,  he 
gets  toe  hifl^iest  price  possible.  If  he 
were  to  tske  moderate  rents,  snd  to 
build  comfortable  dwellings  for  the 
peasantry,  what  would  follow  to  him- 
self ?  He  would  scarcely  gain  a  shil- 
ling by  his  lease.  It  is,  however,  idle 
to  argue  the  question :  a  man  has  only 
to  look  at  Ireland  to  find  it  decided  by 
the  most  appalling  facta. 

But  it  is  sold,  that  the  middle-men 
are  of  some  value  in  maintaining  oc^ 
der.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  true ; 
that  would  be  a  fearful  pliq^pie,  indeed, 
which  should  yield  nothing  but  un- 
mixed calamity.  But  it  is  only  true  to 
a  certain  extent.  If  they  restrain  tur- 
bulence with  the  one  hand,  they  feed 
it  with  the  other.  The  witnesses  aa- 
cribe  the  turbulence  in  a  great  mea- 
snxe  to  excessive  rents,  want,  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  this,  in  reality,  is  ascri- 
bing it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mid- 
dle-men. But  no  one  dreams  that  thQ 
annihilation  of  the  middle-men  is  aU 
that  is  called  for ;  it  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  necessary  measures.  The  mid- 
dle-men must  he,  as  instruments  of 
order,  replaced  by  a  yeomanr  v  ;  and 
no  yeomanry  can  be  created  while 
they  exist;  So  long  as  they  have  the 
land  in  thdr  hands,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  cultivators  to  increase 
their  capital,  or  rather  to  acquire  any. 
If  the  soil  of  Ireland  were  now  divi- 
ded into  good-sized  farms,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  respectable  yeomanry,  ano- 
ther generation  or  two  would  see  it  in 
its  present  state,  if  the  middle-men 
had  the  letting  of  it.  Ireland  cannot 
possess  both  middle-men  and  a  yeo- 
manry ;  and  the  question  is, — ^Wnidh 
shall  It  possess  ? 

We,  of  course,  hold,  that  in  the^nl 
flace,  the  land,  putting  fhmi  before  ua 
the  tithes,  should  be  relieved  from  all 
rents  but  one— -that  all  the  landlords 
should  be  annihilated  save  one,  save 
that  one  whose  great  w«ilth  will  en^ 
able  him  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
rents,  and  whose  character,  pride,  dig- 
nity, and  predilections,  are,  when 
things  are  suffered  to  take  their  natu- 
ral course,  deeply  interested  in. the 
welfsre  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  good 
condition  of  the  estate.  We  shall  never 
have  any  faith  in  political  economy  so 
long  as  It  holds  the  contrary. 

The  burdens  of  the  land  would,  by 
this  alone,  be  considerably  lightmd. 
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In  the  second  fiaccy  it  should  be  as  far 
as  poadble  relieved  from  all  but  neces* 
sary  cultivators.  Economy  in  labour 
is  quite  as  essential  in  agriculture  as 
in  trade,  although  the  economists  seem 
to  think  the  contrary.  The  waste  of 
labour  appears  to  be  so  enormous  in 
Ireland  as  to  moek  calculation.  In 
England,  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  if 
they  do  a  moderate  share  of  the  lighter 
work,  with  one  female  servant,  three 
men,  two  boys,  and  a  little  occasional 
assistance — about  eight  men,  women, 
and  boys  in  all — can  cultivate  a  farm 
of  300  acres.  In  Ireland,  to  allow  six 
acres  to  each  occupier,  300  acres  have 
upon  them  fifty  men  alone,  and  per- 
haps nearly  150  men,  women,  and 
boys.  To  allow  two  acres  to  each  oc- 
cupier, 300  acres  have  upon  them  150 
men  alone,  and  perhaps  450  men,  wo* 
men,  and  boys.  We  speak  here  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  soil  only  who 
are  able  to  work.  The  excess  of  la^- 
bourers  in  Ireland  only  causes  the 
land  to  be  the  worse  cultivated.  AVhen 
we  look  at  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  Irish  agriculture,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  b  good  English  or  Scotch 
farmer  would  make  the  land  yield  dou- 
ble of  what  it  yields  at  present ;  we 
have  no  doubt,. that,  allowing  for  the 
di^rence  in  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
Irish  land  at  present  only  yields  about 
half  the  produce  of  that  of  Britain. 

If  we  raise  the  number  of  labourers 
on  the  English  farm  to  twelve,  on  ac- 
count of  some  soils  requiring  more  la- 
bour tliau  others,  and  take  those  on 
the  same  extent  of  land  in  Ireland  at 
only  100,  there  will  be  on  every  300 
acres,  in  the  latter  country,  eighty- 
eight  labourers  who  are  not  needed, 
wno  are  perfectly  useless,  who  are  in 
truth  a  fearful  impediment  to  advan- 
tageous ^cultivation.  The  English 
landlord  only  takes  a  small  portion  of 
the  profits,  therefore  the  farmer  lives 
comfortably,  and  gives  fair  wages.  The 
Irish  landlords  take  so  much,  that  the 
ctiltivators  have  scarcelv  anything  left 
to  subsist  on.  In  Ireland,  perhaps,' 
fewer  horses  are  kept ;  but  then  the 
landlords  are  more  ravenous  among 
the  com  than  the  horses  would  be. 
The  twelve  English  labourers  have  a 
"greater  sum  to  live  on  than  the  100 
Irish  ones.  If  we  assume  the  English 
Tillage  to  contain  on  the  average  4800 
acres,  there  will  be  in  every  Irish  vil« 
lage,  possessing  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  1238  perfectly  useless  labourers. 


irwe  assume  that  there  area  millkni  of 
labourers,  men,  women,  and  diildm, 
in  Ireland,  more  than  are  wanted,  and 
that  these  ought  to  earn  on  the  aver* 
age  ten  shillings  per  week,  there  is  in 
this  a  dead  loss  of  twenty-six  millions 
annually ;  there  is  labour  constantly 
unemployed  to  this  value. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  early 
marriages  a  leading  cause  of  this  vast 
superabundance  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation. We  think  very  diflfisrently.  The 
population  of  our  villages  seldom  va- 
ries in  number,  wHile  that  of  our  towns 
and  cities  increases  very  greatly.  Now, 
our  villagers  marry  at  a  more  eaiiy 
age  than  the  inhabitants  of  dties  and 
towns;  and  their  marriages  are  the 
most  fruitful,  and,  in  propordon,  the 
most  numerous.  Mortality  is  less,  and 
labouring  people  reach  a  greater  age  in 
the  village,  than  in  the  town  and  dty. 
The  fact  is,  the  increase  of  popoIatioB 
in  our  towns  and  cities  is  caused  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  diose  who  con- 
tinually remove  to  them  from  the  vil- 
lages. 

We  have  said,  that  in  the  English 
village,  the  division  of  the  land  is 
scarcely  ever  altered,  and  an  additionai 
cottage'  is  scarcely  ever  built.  It  con- 
tains accommodation  for  as  many  in- 
habitants as  it  can  fully  and  b(9ic6- 
cially  employ,  in  good  times,  but  no 
more.  The  children,  therefore,  as  they 
grow  up,  can  only  fill  vacancies  in  it ; 
they  cannot  form  additional  residents. 
Such  as  cannot  find  vacancies,  are,  in 
effect,  compdled  to  emigrate  to  towns 
and  cities.  While  the  villages  dailj 
force  from  them  all  superfluous  hands, 
the  towns  and  cities  daily  need,  and 
tempt,  these  hands  to  them. 

Our  towns  and  cities  breed,  compa* 
ratively  speaking,  no  labourers;  we, 
of  course,  mean  the  term  to  indade 
only  those  who  are  commonly  called 
labouring  men,  and  not  mechanioB, 
aad  those  who  belong  to  working  trades. 
The  children  of  sudi  a  labourer  in  a 
town  cannot  be  brought  up  to  their 
father's  calling ;  it  will  employ  acaree- 
ly  any  but  able-bodied  adults.  They 
tnerefore,  of  necessity,  become  enramU 
boys  and  waiters  at  chop-houses,  pub- 
lic-houses, &C., — they  become  the  do- 
mestics of  respectaUe  flunilies, — they 
set  employed  in  the  low  trades,  &e. 
&c.  The  mass  of  these  children  nse 
in  due  time  to  tibe  noddling  lanki  of 
sodety.  The  gentleman's  serlnaUsaveB 
m<»iey,  and  takesapublio^ioase;  th^ 
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waiter  at  the  chop-house,  or  coflec^ 
house,  becomes  the  master  of  one ;  the 
baker,  tailor,  or  shoemaker's  boy,  rises 
to  be  a  master  in  the  trade.  Their 
cliildren  are,  of  course,  to  have  6ome-> 
thing  higher  than  their  own  callings, 
—therefore,  they  are  apprenticed  to  re- 
spectable grocers,  drapers,  &c.  Of 
course,  when  the  labourer  of  the  town 
dies,  he  has  no  son  to  succeed  him ; 
the  vacancy  must  be  fiUed  by  a  la- 
bourer from  the  country  ;  —when  ad- 
ditional labourers  are  cidled  for,  he 
baa  no  children  to  meet  the  call ;  Uiese 
additional  ones  must  be  fetched  from 
ihe  Tillages.  A  constant  demand  con- 
sequently constantly  exists  in  towns 
and  dties  for  both  the  surplus  labovu-- 
ers  of  the  villages  and  their  children. 
The  villages,  in  fact,  supply  the  la- 
bourers of  the  whole  country. 

This  relates  solely  to  labourers ;  but 
other  meana  exist  for  cairying  the  sur- 
plus village  nopulation  to  large  places. 
If  a  respectaole  farmer  have  four  sons, 
he  knows  that  he  cannot  procure  farms 
for  them  alL  He  therefore  rears,  per- 
haps, two  of  them  as  farmers ;  one  to 
aucceed  him,  and  another  to  take  any 
farm  that  may  chance  to  become  va- 
cant The  otners  he  sends  to  a  town 
as  apprentices  to  some  trade ;  and,  in 
due  season,  he  establishes  them  in  some 
town  as  tradesmen.  The  sons  of  the 
Tillage  tradesmen,  and  of  those  labour- 
ers who,  from  having  small  families, 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  be- 
come the  apprentices  of  the  country 
tailor,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  &c., — 
and  when  their  apprenticeship  expires, 
they  go  to  towns  for  improvement,  and 
never  leave  them.  In  London,  inquire 
among  the  labourers,  and  they  are  al- 
most to  a  man  from  the  country ;  in- 
quire among  the  shopmen  of  any  shop, 
and  most  of  these  are  from  the  coun- 
try; inquire  among  the  low,  small 
tnidesmen,  and  many  of  these  are  of 
country  extraction ;  inquire  among  the 
female  servants,  and  a  large  portion  of 
these  are  from  the  country. 

Excellent  means  exist  in  England 
for  promoting  the  due  circulation  of 
the  population.  According  to  the  par- 
liamentary evidence,  the  Irish  peasant 
in  some  parts  can  scarcely  be  prevailed 
on  to  leave  the  place  of  his  birth.  This 
ia  nature.  The  case  would  be  exactly 
the  same  with  the  Englishman  in  both 
town  and  village,  if,  like  ihe  Irishman, 
he  were  suffered  to  grow  up  to  man- 
hood on  the  saiae  spot  of  earth— at  the 
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same  home.  When  people  reach  ma- 
turity  in  the  same  place,  they  become 
80  blindly  attached  to  it,  and  they  im« 
bibe  so  much  fear  and  dislike  towards 
all  other  places,  that  scarcely  anything 
but  compulsion  can  remove  them.— • 
The  mass  of  oiur  villagers,  particularly 
in  the  north  of  England,  are  compel- 
led to  leave  their  parents'  firesides  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  fourteen,  and  they 
are  then  almost  annually  buffetted 
about  from  place  to  place  until  they 
marry.  The  boys,  indeed,  who  are 
put  to  trade,  remain  a  few  years  with 
the  same  master  after  they  leave  home, 
but  they  perhaps  afterwards  dwell  with 
several  different  masters,  and  a  certain 
period  in  the  metropolis,  before  they 
establish  themselves  in  business.  The 
son  and  daughter  of  the  labourer  leave- 
home  altogether  at  the  age  we  have 
mentioned ;  they  are  hired  to  the  farm- 
er, who  boflods  and  lodgea  them  in  his 
house.  When  they  have  spent  a  year 
with  one  farmer,  they  need  a  atep  of 
promotion,  and  an  advance  of  wages, 
which  it  does  not  suit  him  to  give ; 
they  therefore  leave  him,  and  are  hired 
by  another,  whom  they  serve,  perkapa, 
only  a  single  year  for  the  same  reason. 
They  thus  scarcely  ever  remain  more 
than  two  years  with  the  same  master, 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty  ; 
and  after  this,  they  repeatedly  change 
masters  until  they  marry.  At  every 
change,  they  perhaps  go  to  a  diflferent 
village,  as  well  as  to  a  different  master. 
Statutes  for  the  hiring  of  servants  are 
hdd  at  the  market-towns,  and  they  are 
attended  by  the  servants  of  a  circuit 
of,  perhaps,  fifteen  miles  round.  Here 
the  principal  hirings  take  place ;  the 
servant  who  has  lived  a  year  in  one 
village  is,  perhaps,  hired  for  the  next 
year  to  another  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
miles  distant ;  he  is  again  hired,  per- 
haps, after  twelve  months  expire,  to 
another  equally  distant  village.' 

This  eradicates  the  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  place  of  birth  frhich  is 
complained  of  in  Ireland  ;  it  gives  to 
the  Englishman  courage  and  will  to 
go  anywhere  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 
and  it  pute  the  means  into  his  power 
of  going  from  one  distant  place  to  an- 
other. It  keeps  the  populadon  of  the 
viUage  at  the  proper  point ;  it  keeps 
the  surplus  hands  continually  floating 
towards  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
farmer  needs  the  greater  part  of  these 
hands  in  their  youth,  when  the  towns- 
man needs  them  not ;  when  the  former 
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has  no  tether  occaaioD  for  them,  then 
ther  are  neGeasary  to  the  Utter.  The 
m^  and  female  aervanta  can  never 
T^ard  themselvea  aa  the  fixed  real- 
denta  of  any  Tillage  until  they  marry ; 
they  cannot  marry  undl  they  can  find 
a  Tacant  cottage,  and  they  aeldom  can 
find  anch  a  cottage  without  finding  a 
vacancy  for  a  labourer.  The  poor- 
lawa  operate  powerfully  to  prevent  the 
population  oi  the  village  from  beco« 
ming  too  numeroua,  but  of  them  more 
hereafter. 

The  great  number,  and  flouriahing 
condition  of  our  towna  and  citiea,  en- 
able them  to  conatantly  take  off  the 
auiplua  population  of  the  villages ; 
and  their  ^eat  number  and  flouriah- 
ing condition  flow  in  a  large  degree 
from  the  lownesa  of  agricultm^  renta. 
We  have  said  that  the  neat  landholder 
spends  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income 
in  the  metropolia,  at  a  diatanoe  perhaps 
of  SOO  miles  from  his* estate.  But 
then  he  takea  only  a  trifling;  ahara-  of 
the  profita ;  the  remainder  is  left  to  be 
expended  on  the  land.  The  farmer 
emoys  a  good  income,  and  he  can 
a£R>i^  to  pay  reasonably  good  wages 
to  his  labourers :  the  soil  is  not  burden- 
ed with  more  aoula  than  it  can  em- 
ploy. Almost  every  one  is  therefore  a 
consumer  of  colonial  produce  and 
manufactured  goods.  A  village  that 
contains  onlvSOO  souls,  that  nas  no 
resident  landlord  or  deigyman,'  and 
'  that  has  no  inhabitant  higher  than  a 
respectable  farmer,  sends  perhaps  two 
thousandpoundsannually  to  the  neigh- 
bouring market-town  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandize.  Independently,  there- 
fore, of  the  sea-porta  and  manufactu- 
ring towns,  good  towns  are  to  be  found 
in  every  neighbourhood  which  take 
many  of  the  village  children  aa  ap- 
prentices and  aervanta,  and  then  send 
them  to  the  laige  plaoea. 

The  towns  of  Ireknd  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  villages.  It  haa  com- 
paratively no  inland  trade ;  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitanta  consume  nothing. 
The  owner  of  the  soil,  in  many  caaea, 
apenda  hia  income  wholly  out  of  die 
oountrv;  thia,  if.  the  money  were  ex- 
pended in  England,  would  not  perhapa 
differ  very  greatlv  in  efSbei  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  EngUah  landlord. 
But  then  after  him  comes  another 
landlord,  or  perhapa  more,  to  aeixe 
every  farthing  of  those  profits  which 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  cultiva- 
tors.   Independently  of  this,  the  land 
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ia  ao  excessively  overpeopled  that  it 
yields  the  least  quantity  of  produce  ; 
the  income  that  twelve  people  ong^t 
to  have,  haa  to  be  divided  among 
more  than  one  hundred,  conaequently 
scarcely  any  of  it  can  be  expended 
among    the    tradera.     The    Engluih 
village  of  four  hundred  aoula  main- 
tains within  it  perhapa  eight  families, 
or  thirty  souls,  bv  trade ;  it  does  this 
in  addition  to  wnat  it  contributea  to 
the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
The  Iri^  village  can  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.    What  can  the  grocer  and  . 
draper  do  among  those  who  use  no 
groceries  and  drapery- ware?    What 
can  the  ahoemaker  do  among  those 
who  wear  no  shoes,   or    the  taikr 
among  thoae  who  cover  themadves 
with  rags  ?    What  can  the  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  do  among  such  enltiva- 
tors  as  the  Iriah  onea  ?     How  are  the 
miller  and  butcher  to  live  amoi:^  peo- 
ple who  eat  no  bread  or  animal  fi>od  ? 
In  England  an  enormoua  quantity  of 
labour  is  employed  in  conveying  eoio- 
nial  produce  and  manufactures  from 
the  lar^  to  the  smaller  places;  and 
in  dividing,  retailing,  and  making  them 
up  after  they  arrive ;  in  Ireland,  there 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  scaxody 
any  sucn  employment  for  labooren. 
The  merchant  haa  comparatively  no 
ipuport  trade,  and  the  manufacturer 
no  home  trade :  The  tovma  can  only 
employ  a  very  small  part  of  the  super- 
fluous  village  hands.    Thua  when  la- 
bourera  bea)ine  too  numerana,  they 
destroy  labour ;  their  privatkma  dry 
upmanyof  itaaouroes.  Ifthelaboor- 
era  did  not  exceed  the  proper  number, 
and  if  the  cultivaton  were  aoflfered  to 
enjoy  their  just  diare  of  the  profita  of 
the  soil,  we  think  that  there  would  be 
twice  the  quantity  of  work  in  Ireland 
that  there  now  is,  and  that  there  would 
be  four  timea  the  sum  paid  for  work 
that  ia  at  present  paid.    If  rents  were 
reduced  to  the  level  of  Engliah  ooes, 
^  and  the  land  divided  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, we  think  that  half  the  aapeiflu- 
oua  village  population  would  be  almost 
immediateify  beneficially  employ^  by 
the  towns  and  the  new  country  trade. 
It  may  be  that  the  village  popula- 
tion of  Irdand  increasea  from  early 
marriages  mora  rapidly  than  tbat  oa 
England,  but  we  suspect  it  does  this 
in  no  considerable  degree.    Our  viOa- 
gere  have  generally  been  in  the  habit 
of  marrying  at  an  early  age.     The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Ei^^iah 
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Tillage  hat  had  the  meana  of  tbrowlhg 
off  the  BaperflaouB  hands  as  they  op^ 
pearedjthe  Irish  Tillage  has  not;  wheni 
child  was  born  into  the  fbrmer,  a  youth 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  left  it ;  when  k 
child  was  bom  into  tne  latter^  itgekie« 
rally  formed  a  lasting  addition  to  the 
population.  If  the  Irish  small  farmer 
had  several  sons,  he  could  not  afford 
to  give  them  learning  to  fit  them  for 
trade,  he  could  not  save  money  to 
establish  them  in  trade,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  rear  chem  aa 
husbandry  labourers.  There  were  no 
village  tradesmen  to  take  the  labourers' 
children  as  apprentices ;  there  were  no 
farmers'  wives  to  hire  the  gh-ls  and 
qualify  them  for  good  town-situa- 
tton&  All  were  necessarily  reared  as 
labourers  of  the  lowest  aescription, 
and  the  towns  could  only  employ  a 
very  contemptible  portion  of  their  in- 
crease. In  consequence,  the  occupier, 
whatever  his  inclination  mi^ht  be, 
was  compelled  to  subdivide  his  land, 
as  his  only  means  of  preserving  his 
children  from  actual  starvation ;  the 
labourer,  whatever  he  mi^ht  wish, 
was  constrained  to  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage. There  were  comparatively  ud 
country  masters,  thercfbre  there  was 
no  circulation  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  rackrents  were  con- 
tinually operating  to  dissipate  capital, 
to  narrow  the  extent  of  farms,  and  to 
overpeople  the  soiL  While,  therefore, 
the  village  population  of  England  has 
remained  nearly  stationary,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  additional  hands  rendered 
necessary  by  the  imnroved  system  of 
culture,  that  of  Ireland  has  inerea- 
fted  until  it  exceeds  all  bounds. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  early  marriages ;  we  are 
no  friends  to  them.  Our  object  is  to 
correct  a  very  general,  and,  as  we  think, 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  touching  the 
cause  ct  the  superabundanee  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland. 
But  whatever  our  dislike  to  such 
roarriages  may  be,  we  feel  an  ecrual 
dislike  to  the  placing  of  any  '^  ebec^,'' 
l»  tihey  are  called,  upon  ihem.  They 
irho  attack  the  stron^t  laws  of  nature 
will  rarely  gain  by  it.  Our  villagers, 
we  believe,  have  not  in  late  years 
married  at  so  early  an  age  as  they  did 
fbrmerly ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
aare  tliat  the  good  which  this  has 
yidd|d,  has  not  been  more  than  coun- 
terpoise by  tbe  number  of  illegiti- 
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mate  children  to  whbm  ft  has  fA^etk 
Wrth. 

V^e  must  now  look  at  one  of  thfe 
most  gigantic  evils  which  the  subdi- 
vision, and  the  excess  of  population 
cause  in  the  Irish  village. 

The  English  village  of  300  souls, 
eoutainh  ten  or  twelve  farmers  possess- 
ed of  good  property,  ahd  six  or  eight 
decent  tradesmen.  Its  populadon^ 
therefore,  is  divided  into  classes  having 
distinct  ihterests,  and  is  well  balanced. 
The  farmers  and  tradesmen  are  men 
of  intelligence ;  their  interests  lie  al* 
together  on  the  side  of  peace  and  order 
. — good  morals  and  conduct,  and  they 
have  the  labourers  under  their  tuition 
and  control.  In  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  the  farmers  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  boarding 
and  louring  all  their  unmarried,  and 
of  boarding  their  married  servants  in 
their  houses.  A  more  invaluable 
system  could  not  be  imagined.  In  the 
mi  place,  the  servants,  whatever  their 
wages  may  be,  are  sure  of  abundance 
of  good  food.  They  have  plenty  of 
beef  or  bacon,  three  times  pev  day ; 
excellent  milk,  and  good,  though 
homely  wheaten  bread,  pies,  &c  In 
the  second  place,  the  farmer's  house 
forms  an  admirable  school  for  the 
labourers'  children.  These  enter  it  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  fourteen — they  are 
constantly  receiving  excellent  mom,  as 
well  as  other  instruction — they  are  con- 
stantly disciplined  in  habitaof  industry, 
and  the  practice  <^good  principles  and 
feelings — they  have  constantly  excel- 
lent examples  before  them— and  the^ 
are  constantly  under  the  most  effectual 
and  touching  conduct — ^until  they  mar- 
ry. None  but  the  married  liaen  call 
spend  their  evenings  and  nights  as 
tney  please ;  the  immarried  ones,  those 
who,  if  they  were  able^  would  ofteA 
spend  both  in  very  pemidbus  pra^ 
uoes,  have  an  hour  or  two  for  recrea- 
tion after  the  toils  of  the  day  are  end- 
ed,  but  they  are  compelled  lo  be  in  the 
farmer's  house  regularly  bv  nine  every 
evening.  The  bread  of  the  Ubourer 
la  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
and  bad  moral  conduct  wiU  insure  the 
loss  of  it,  as  certainly  as  idleness  and 
bad  workmanship. 

Attaching  as  we  do,  immense  im- 
portance! to  the  females  of  a  oommuii* 
tv,  we  will  say  a  word  particularly  on 
the  benefita  which  this  yields  to  the 
village  females.  The  poor  labourer's 
4X 
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daughter  goes  to  the  fanner's  wifb  at 
the  age  of  fourteen^  and  she  is  then 
tinder  the  most  excellent  instruction 
touching  conduct^  the  management  of 
a  family,  the  rearing  of  children,  &c.  ; 
and  she  is  under  very  rigid  sufTeUlance 
until  she  marries.  A  great  demand 
constantly  exists  in  towns  for  female 
servants  from  the  country,  and  this  is 
In  a  large  degree  caused  hy  their  su- 
periority in  industry  and  conduct  over 
the  town-hred  ones.  This  operates 
powerfully  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
females  of  the  villages.  When  ^the 
lahouriug  man  marries,  he  fi;ets  a  wife 
that  has  heen  well  instructed  ;  one  who 
can  manage  his  affairs  properly,  and 
hring  up  his  children  in  the  hest 
manner. 

The  heneiits  which  flow  from  this 
system  to  public  order^  are  of  the  first 
class.  We  were  for  many  years  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  villages 
in  which  it  prevailed.  These  never 
saw  a  resident  landlord,  thev  had  no 
resident  clergyman,  they  had  no  sti- 
pendiary peace-officer,  and  a  decent 
farraeiC  was  the  most  exalted  inhabi- 
tant The  farmers  filled  the  office  of 
constable  by  annual  rotation,  and  when 
one  of  them  entered  upon  tbe  office, 
he  gave  himself  no  more  concern  about 
watching  over  the  public  neace  than 
before.  Yet  we  never  knew  any 
serious  offence  committed  in  these 
villages.  The  farmers  not  only  had  the 
labourers  effectually  under  control, 
but  the  latter  were  filled  with  the  best 
ftelings  agamst  vicious  and  criminal 
conduct. 

This  invaluable  system  is,  we  regret 
to  sav,*  declining  in  those  counties  in 
which  it  has  so  long  been  adhered  to. 
The  farmers  are  discovering  that  it  is 
a  more  expensive  one  than  to  pay  their 
servants  a  certain  sum  without  provi- 
ding them  board  and  lodging.  In  the 
southern  counties,  we  believe  it  pre* 
¥ails  only,  very  partially.  The  fanners 
ah  some  cases  provide  their  servants 
with  lodgings  without  board,  and 
often  they  provide  them  wiih  neither. 
This  operatesmost  perniciously  in  vari- 
(Dus  ways.  It  feeds  the  labourers  much 
worse,  and  in  consequence,  they  per- 
form less  labour.  It  tends  to  multi- 
ply the  cottages  beyond  the  proper 
number,  and  thereby  to  check  removsds 
and  overpeonle  the  villages.  The 
labourer's  children  iiave  often  no  other 
home  than  his  dwelling,  nnd  they  be- 
come so  much  attaohcd  to  the  place 


that  they  will  not  leave  it  ItenaUes 
the  boys  and  single  men  to  spend  their 
eveninp  and  nights  as  they  please,  and 
they  in  consequence  contract  many  vi- 
cious habits.  It  keeps  the  labourers, 
young  and  old,  in  ignorance  and  penury, 
and  it  renders  the  control  of  the  far- 
mers over  them  exceedingly  imperfect 
We  hold  it  to  be  largely  accountable 
for  the  excesave  population,  the  bad- 
ness of  wages,  and  the  turbulence  and 
crime  whioi  in  late  years  have  been 
found  in  several  English  counties^. 

If  our  great  landholders  would  be 
governed  by  us,  they  should  covenant 
with  their  tenants,  to  board  and  lodge 
all  their  unmarried,  and  to  board  their 
married  servants  in  their  houses.  We 
hold  it  essenrial  for  the  well-being  of 
country  society. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Iris>h 
village.  From  the  subdivision  of  the 
soil,  there  are^  comparatively,  no 
masters,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  forming  a  duly  organized,  well- 
balanced  community,  can  only  feiin  a 
huge  mob.  Instead  of  a  number  of 
farmers,  men  of  intelligence,  and  ha- 
ving^ a  deep  stake  in  peace  and  order, 
holding  the  whole  A  the  lobourers 
under  their  control,  nearly  all  are  in 
effect  labourers  of  the  lowest  cUfs, 
without  masters.  The  inhabitants 
have  scarcely  any  means  of  acquiring 
proj^er  knowledge;  they  cannot  b« 
disciplined  in  habits  of  industry  and 
genml  good  conduct;  they  cannot 
perhaps  perform  more  labour  m  twelve 
months  than  they  ought  to  perform  in 
two,  and  their  bread  depends  in  ficaiee- 
^f  any  deg;ree  on  their  good  character. 
The  English  labourer  is  almost  banish- 
ed society,  and  is  left  to  pine  on  parish 
allowance  for  bad  conduct;  the  Irish 
one  draws  his  subsistence  from  the 
land,  and  this  he  can  gKuerally  l^e^, 
whatever  his  life  may  oe.  As  there 
are  no  masters  for  the  men,  there  are 
no  mistresses  for  the  women.  The 
girls  grow  up  in  tlie  huts  in  igii<»anoe, 
rags,  filth,  sloth,  and  immodesty.  We 
need  not  say  what  kind  of  wives  and 
mothers  they  must  make.  We  need 
not  say  what  kind  of  parents  the  chil- 
dren of  such  people  have  to  look  to  for 
instruction  and  example.  Ignorance, 
want,  idleness,  absence  of  contra!, 
—almost  everything  that  could  be 
imagined— combines  to  give  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  viUage  the  worst 
character  and  conduct. 

As  we  believe  that  the  Poor  LawB» 
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when  properly  administered,  contri- 
bute migntily  to  the  good  character 
and  circumstances  of  our  husbandry 
labourers,  we  feel  that  what  we  have 
said  on  this  momentous  subject  is  very 
incomplete,  without  a  description  of 
the  operation  of  these  Iiws.  This  our 
limits  Will  not  allow  us  at  present  to 

Eire.  The  economists  vituperate  these 
Lws  so  fearfuUy,  that  a  short  defence 
of  them  would  not  be  sufficient ;  we 
shall  therefore  give  one  in  a  separate 
article,  which  our  readers  will  regard 
OS  a  continuation  of  the  present  one. 
A  motion,  we  see,  is  about  to  be  made 
in  Parliament  for  the  introduction  of 
these  laws  into  Ireland.  Friendly  as 
we  are  to  diem,  we  stUl  cannot  but 
know,  that  the  Irish  village  is  not  yet 
in  a  fit  state  for  their  fuU  operation. 
We,  however,  wish  them  to  be  imme- 
diately established  there,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aged  and  impotent  only. 
This  would  fiunOiarize  the  people  witti 
their  nature  and  worldng,  and  their 
operation  might  be  extended  as  dr- 
cumstances  might  permit.  The  Irish 
▼iDage  cannot,  we  think,  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  English  one  without 
the  English  poor  laws,  but  then  these 
laws,  as  a  whole,  must  follow,  and  not 
precede,  other  great  changes. 

"What  we  have  said  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  thatour  village  popu- 
lation is  never  superabundant.  It  must 
be  so  occasionally.  When  trade  is  bad 
in  large  places,  the  demand  for  new 
hands  from  the  country  is  narrowed 
or  suspended,  and  the  village  for  a 
time  cannot  get  rid  of  its  surplus  ones. 
The  village  contains  as  many  labour- 
ers as  the  fiumers  can  employ  in  good 
times ;  in  bad  times  the  farmers  em- 
ploy less  labourers ;  and  if  ten  of  them 
employ  fewer  hands  by  five^  this  cau- 
ses for  a  time  considerable  superabun- 
dance of  labourers.  Some  villages  con- 
tain too  many  cottages,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  generally  more  married 
labourers  than  they  can  emplov ;  in 
others,  the  poor  laws  are  viciously  ad- 
ministered, or  bad  systems  of  huring 
and  managing  servants  prevaO.  But 
the  superabundance  is,  in  general,  only 
occasional ;  it  seldom  reaenes  any  per- 
nicious height,  or  leads  to  subdivision, 
and  other  mischievous  changes  in  the 
construction  of  society. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  hold  it  to  be 
among  the  most  undeniable  of  all  earth- 
ly things,  that  Ireland  never  can  be 
tranauS,  orderly,  moral,  prosperous, 
and  happy,  until  a  radical  change  is 
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made  in  the  structure  of  Its  village  so- 
ciety. The  landlords  must  take  the 
lead  in  efFtx:ting  this  change^  but  they 
must  be  largely  assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  owners*  of  the  sou  ought 
to  be  induced  by  interest  to  undertake 
it ;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it 
would,  before  any  long  period  of  time 
elapsed,  improve  greiitly  their  estates 
ana  incomes.  In  deciding  upon  what 
this  change  should  be,  let  no  one  be- 
wilder himself  by  looking  at  the  agri- 
cultural population  as  a  whole;  let 
him  place  before  him  a  single  Irish 
village,  and  ascertain  what  alterations 
would  cause,  it  to  resemble  the  English 
one.  The  middle-men  should  be  an- 
nihilated, and  the  rents  which  they 
exact  should  be  left  in  the  podcets 
of  the  cultivators.  Capital  never  can 
be  increased  or  preserved  by  these  cul- 
tivators until  this  is  done;  without 
this  it  will  be  idle  to  speak  of  creating 
good-sized  farms,  and  a  yeomanry.  A 
large  part  of  the  unnecessary  inhabit- 
ants should  be  taken  off  by  emigra- 
tion, and  in  this  the  government  should 
be  a  principal  agent.  Emj^tion,  to 
do  good,  should,  if  possible,  as  we 
said  several  months  ago,  dear  village 
after  village,  and  not  act  at  once  upon 
the  whole  country.  The  reduction  of 
rents,  and  the  emigration,  would  ena* 
ble  the  peasantry  to  become  general 
consumers ;  this  would  give  such  an 
impulse  to  the  home  trade  as  would 
enable  it  to  employ  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  surplus  hands.  Ca- 
pital is,  no  doubt,  deplorably  wanted^ 
out  if  rents  were  properly  reduced, 
those  who  now  occupy  nur  portions  of 
hmd,  would  gradually  increase  their 
capital,  and  the  size  of  their  farms. 
If  the  horrible  system  of  assassinating^ 
burning,  andhoughing,wereput  down, 
and  if  as  good  farms  could  bie  taken  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  we  think  that 
almost  every  Irisn  village  might  soon 
see  an  English  or  Scotch  farmer,  of 
good  capitd,  settle  in  it.  This  would 
yield  various  benefits  of  the  very  first 
order.  To  encourage  this,  we  think 
the  government  ought  to  do  everything 
possible.  The  wretched  peasant  now 
dwells  on  the  land  because  he  is  chain- 
ed to  it ;  he  worships  it,  because  he 
has  nothing  else  to  look  to  finr  his  mi- 
serable poutoe;  but  these  things  would 
break  his  chains,  and  give  him  other 
objects  to  value ;  they  would  give  him 
an  interest  in,  and  the  means  of,  lea- 
ving it,  whenever  it  would  not  afibrd 
him  a  decent  maintenance.    The  po- 
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pulation  ihould  bf  continually  rcdu* 
ced,  by  all  imaginable  means,  unlil 
brought  to  the  proper  number ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  stre* 
naous  efforts  of  both  landholders  and 
^e  government.  If  this  were  accom- 
plished,  and  the  land  were  divided  into 
good-sized^  farms  of  moderate  rents, 
the  interests  of  all  would  set  against 
subdivision  and  overpeopling,  and  the 
agricultural  population  of  Inland 
might  stand  comparison  with  that  of 
Britain.* 

Twelve  months  since,  the  British 
nation,  we  think,  would  have  done  al- 
most anything  to  better  the  condition 
of  Ireland ;  we  believe  it  would  cheer- 
fully have  given  miUiona  upon  mU? 
Hons  of  its  revenue  for  the  purpose. 
Matters  are  now,  we  grieve  to  say^ 
mreatly  changed.  The  conduct  of  the 
Popish  priesthood,  and  the  dema^ 
gogues,  and  the  agitation  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  have 
engendered  a  feeline  in  this  country 
tQwards  Ireland,  which  the  pretended 
ftiends  of  that  wretched  nation  ought 
to  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  have  kept 
down.  The  unanimity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  favoiir  of  Ireland  are  gone ; 
and,  alas !  they  have  been  repla^  by 
feelings  of  a  &r  different  nature.  If 
the  most  bitter  enemy  of  Ireland  had 
wished  to  do  it  all  the  mischief  in  his 
power,  he  would  first  have  acted  as 
Doyle  and  O'Connell  have  done,  and 
then  he  would  have  brought  the  Ca* 
tl)(^c  bill  into  Parliament  Descrip- 
tions are  given  to  Parliament  of  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant, which  freeze  the  blood ;  and  yet, 
instead  of  attempting  to  remove  this 
misery  and  depravity.  Parliament  is 
only  endeavourmg  to  aggrandize  the 
Popish  priesthood  and  gentry.  The 
poor  wretch  who  is  starving  is  to  be 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  &e  Catho- 
lic disabilities ;  when  money  is  imne- 
r^ously  called  for  U)  convey  the  surplua 
population  to  bread  ana  comfort,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  is  to  be  annuiUly 
lavished  on  the  Popish  priests ;  at  a 
time  when  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  keep  the  good  feelings  of  this  coun- 
try towards  Ireland  at  the  highest 
pointy  nothing  is  to  be  done  save  what 
will  convert  these  feelings  into  jea- 
loujiy,  dislike,  and  indignatioUf    If 
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those  who  call  themselves  the  i 
sire  friends  of  Ireland  had  their  de- 
•ert,  they  would  be  blasted  by  its  cus- 
ses. We,  too,  are  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land, but  we  differ  from  ihe  .Irish 
priests  and  demagogues,  and  the  Eng- 
lish party  leaders.  We  are  not  its 
friends  for  personal  profit;  we  seek 
not  to  extract  wealth  and  dignity  fton 
the  penury  and  guilt  of  its  pessantry; 
we  cant  not  over  its  miseries  tis  in- 
flame them,  that  we  may  fill  our  pock- 
ets with  money,  and  raise  oorselvssto 
power.  No ;  thank  God !  we  are  fne 
from  the  damning  infamy.  We  are 
the  friends  of  the  friendlass ;  we  an 
the  friends  of  the  distiessed,  the  de- 
praved, the  deluded,  and  the  oislave^ 
We  are  the  friends  ^  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  not  of  the  priests  sad  de- 
magogues. We  therefore  would  rusT 
direct  our  attention  to  those  things  in 
Ireland  which  call  the  most  imperioos- 
ly  for  remedy ;  we  would  Iook  fust 
fli  the  condition  of  the  pessantry;  we 
would  FiasT  remove  the  surplns  vil- 
lage  inhabitants,  and  sive  bread  and 
comfort  to  the  remainder ;  we  wonld 
FiasT  re- construct  village  society,  snd 
^ve  the  inhabitants  proper  mesns  of 
instruction,  and  a  deep  stske  in  pesee 
and  order;  we  woula  FiaST  rendev 
Ireland,  as  a  whole,  civilized,  ei^ight" 
ened,  peaceful,  prosperous^  snd  happy. 
After  Aaving  thus  satisfied  the  wants 
of  nature,  it  would  then  be  soon  enoogh 
to  look  at  those  of  ambition  ;  after  ha» 
ving  thus  given  food  and  raiment  to 
the  many,  it  wonld  then  he  soon  enoudi 
to  satisfy  the  political  cravings  of  the 
contemptible  few  who  now  eigov  og 
fort  ana  luxury,  and  who  csn  only  c 
ploy  both  to  curse  their  country. 

The  emancipation-men  speak  of  Ire- 
land as  though  it  was  an  immense  loss. 
and  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  it,  to  bsro 
^ny  connesUpn  vfrith  us ;  they  sf^eskof 
separation  as  a  thing  which  mild  be- 
ne&^  that  iniserable  country.  Alas! 
for  Ireland,  that  they  should  omunit 
the  wickedness.  Ireland  is  at  this  mo- 
ment kept  alive  by  the  heart's  blood 
of  Britain  ;  if  her  miseries  be  not  re- 
moved by  Britain,  they  will  never  b» 
removed ;  her  present  sustenance,  snd 
hopes  for  the  future,  rest  solely  upon 
Britain.  What  would  become  of  no*, 
were  we  to  dose  our  ports  to  her  ag^ 


*  We,  are  glad  to  perceive  in  the  Irish  papery  tha^  aevera)  of  tl|€  laodkisds^fasve 
li^tely  Interested  themseJves  g^tly  in  improviog  the  cund^tipa  of  tlieic  tsnsntiy^ 
The, Maquis  of  Landunderry  occupies  a  distinguiihcd  pJaco  among  tliem. 
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cultural  produce,  and  impart  the  quan- 
tity from  other  countries?  What 
would  become  of  her>  were  we  to  dose 
our  ahores  to  the  multitudes  of  her 
labourers  who  continually  arrive^  to 
the  g^rievotts  injury  of  our  own  ?  What 
but  the  wealth  and  influence  of  Bri- 
tain can  remoTe  the  surplus  popula- 
tion»  change  her  system  of  lana*let- 
tingy  and  give  her  competence  and 
prosperitv?  Eyery  man  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  shed  his  heart's 
bl«)d  to  maintain  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  There  is  not 
9  man  in  Ireland^  whatever  his  rank 
^nd  condition  may  be,  who  has  not 
a  mighty  personal  interest  in  teach- 
ing ms  countrymen  to  conciliate  Bri- 
tain hy  all  imaginable  means,  and  to 
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venerate  her  as  his  country's  best 
friend.  Why  do  we  sav  this  ?  Because 
those  who  call  themselves  the  patriots 
of  Ireland  are  goading  Britain  into  a 
religious  and  pditical  enemy,  instead 
of  making  her  a  friend,  to  remove  the 
sufferings  of  their  country ;  because 
the V  are  depriving  the  starving  peasant 
of  Uie  food  and  raiment  which  Britain 
is  anxious  to  give  him ;  beeamse  they 
are  converting  this  golden  moment  for 
removing;  the  real  miseries  of  their 
country  mto  the  means  of  perpetuating 
them,  whatever  feelings  Britain  oi^t 
to  entertain  towards  the  Ca^olic  As- 
sociation, and  the  Catholic  bill,  we 
fear  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
will  have  ample  cause  to  execrate  both 
to  the  las^  moments  of  their  oListenee. 
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The  principal  object  of  my  former 
letter  was,  to  vindicate  the  moral  ch^ 
racter  of  the  natives  of  Hindoostaa 
front  some  of  the  many  calumnies 
which  have  been  gratuitously  heaped 
upon  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  ob- 
j^t,  I  was  led  to  anticipate  various 
remarks,  and  to  lay  before  you  sundry 
4uotation8  from  parliamentary  paners, 
and  other  official  document^  wnich 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
propriately introduced  elsewhere.  But 
no  great  harm  has  been  done.  Thesa 
quotations  extracted,  aa  you  will  per-^ 
ceive  that  they  are  extracted,  from  the 
reporta  of  some  of  our  ablest  Indian 
statesmen,  and  from  the  public  dis-. 

gatdhes  of  the  late  Govemor^general 
^imsdf,  abundantly  justify  me  in  as- 
serting, that  the  vniter  in  '^  The 
Friend  of  India,"  who  represents  the 
Uimloos  as  naturally  the  most  depra- 
ved of  hniftan  beings,  and  the  esta- 
llliahment  of  our  government  among 
them,  as  manifestly  the  efibct  of  divine 
interposition  in  their  favour,  is  either 
the  worst-informed,  or  the  most  per- 
verse of  all  the  instructors,  to  whom  a 
creduloua  public  has  lately  paid  atten- 
tioo.  That  the  inhabitanta  of  British 
Ifndia, — especially  that  portion  of  them 
who  reside  near  the  seat  of  govem- 
inent,and  with  whom  alone  Europeans 
have  an  o^wrtuuity  of  fiLmiliarl^r  mix- 
ings— are  very  &z  from  perfecoon,  I 
nea^ily  admit.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly &ct,  that  wherever  Europoaos 


establish  themselves^  there  thenativeaT 
character  becomes  raoidly  depnved; 
whilst,  as  haa  already  been  shown,  our 
whole  system  of  regulating  the  coun- 
try, has  tended  only  to  debase  the 
people,  and  to  corrui>t  their  moiala. 
"  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  indeco-i 
rum,  profligacy  of  manners,  must^" 
says  Sir  Henry  Strachev,  "  inereaaa 
under  a  system,  which,  tnough  it  pro- 
fess to  aumimster  the  MidumiMan 
law,  does  not  pumsh  these  inunorali- 
tiea;"  and  whether  a  government^ 
whose  operations  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  such  effects,  deserves  the  un- 
bounded praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Missionaries ;  far  more,  whether 
its  erection  ought  to  be  spoken  of  aa 
a  direct  work  of  God>  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

It  IS  not^  however,  ray  intentioa  to 
enter  into  controversy,  either  wiUi 
this  '^  Friend  of  India,"  or  wkh  anyr 
other  popular  writer.  You  have  re*« 
quested  me  to  state  with  candour  my 
opinion  of  the  An^o-lndian  g^ven^ 
ment;  whether  I  conceive  that  it  haa 
proved,  and  still  continues  to  prove, 
beneficial  to  the  natives  themselves, — 
and  hence,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
hoping  that  it  will  be  permanent. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  yon 
will  guess  that  my  sentiments  are  very 
difl^ent  on  these  heads  firom  those  o£ 
the  public  in^  general ;  but  you  ahall 
have  proofai,  aa  well  aa  sentimenta* 
And  toay  are  but  too  abundvitk 
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It  will  not/ 1  fear,  be  possible  for 
me  to  convey  to  you  aAy  aclcouate  no- 
tion of  the  mistakes  into  which  the 
framers  of  the  present  system  of  In- 
dian politics  haye  fallen,  unless  I  suc- 
ceed in  previously  laying  before  you 
an  intelligible  sketch  of  the  systems 
which  preceded  it  In  doing  this,  it 
will,  I  am  aware,  be  necessary  to  go 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  which  has 
already  been  trodden,  and  to  recall 
your  attention  to  controversies  which 
nave  long  ceased  to  agitate  the  public 
mind.  Nevertheless,  if  you  and  I 
succeed  by  these  means^  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  our  rulers  to  the  perilous 
state  of  their  Asiatic  possessions ;  far 
mofre,  if  we  shall  be  in  die  slightest 
degree  instrumental  in  obtaining  for 
our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  the  bless- 
ings of  an  efficient  government,  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  r^;ret— I,  that 
I  toiled  through  so  man^  dusty  docu- 
ments for  your  edification,  and  yon, 
that  you  admitted  the  results  of  my 
laboio'  into  the  pages  of  Maga.  By 
way  of  a  preface  to  that  sketch,  I  beg 
leave  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts 
ftom  the  recorded  opinion  of  S.  Davis, 
Esquire;  a  gentleman  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Indian  afildrs  no 
one  will  question.  The  original  will 
be  found  among  the  answers  to  Court's 
Queries,  in  the  volume  already  rdfer- 
red  to,  namely,  vOl.  II,  of  Selections 
from  the  Recmls  at  the  India  House. 

"  It  must  appear,*'  says  that  intel- 
ligent servant  of  the  Company,  <'  Uiat 
the  natives  of  British  India  arc  enti- 
tled to  good  government,  whatever 
may  be  the  expense  attendinc;  it.  We 
have  moulded  the  system  of  finance, 
of  judicature,  and  of  police,  at  our 
pleasure,  and  have  experienced  their 
perfect  submission  under  every  change. 
Though  certain  measures  bore  hard 
upon  the  higher  classes,  and  though 
they  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
hign  trust  and  emolument,  no  cla- 
mours or  expressions  of  discontent 
have  been  heud.  This  may  have  be^i 
less  owing  to  their  insensibility  and 
indiifoence,  than  to  their  habits, 
formed  under  an  absolute  government, 
which  endures  submission  until  the 
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grievance  approaches  the  extreme 
point  With  the  few  of  them  who 
reason  at  all  on  the  subject,  it  may  ba 
ascribed  to  their  having  distinctly  per- 
ceived the  general  policy  of  the  British 
government  to  be  dictated  by  humane 
and  liberal  motives,  and  pursued  with 
unceasing  endeavours  for  their  general 
welfare,  and  that  the  errors  commit- 
ted have  proceeded  more  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  want  of 
knowledge,  founded  on  local  experi- 
ence, was  conspicuous  in  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  and  to  this  may  be  justly  as- 
cribed the  defects  in  the  system  esta- 
blished by  his  lordship,  which  it  is 
now  become  indispensable  for  fSbe 
Court  of  Directors  to  inquire  into  and 
correct  Lord  Comwallia  went  out  to 
India  under  a  persuasion  that  the 
landholders  had  neen  oppressed,  and 
that  their  hardships  arose  principally 
from  the  changeable  system  of  the  in- 
ternal government  His  J.ordsfam  wis 
surrounded  by  theorists  whomi^t  be 
thought  to  have  caugfit  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  at  that  time  prevailii^  in 
Europe.  The  ill  efibct  m  bad  a£ai- 
nistration  was  ascribed  to  the  rules 
and  laws  administered,  and  an  entire 
change  in  the  machine  was  detcrnu^ 
ned  on,  without  any  attempt  to  cor- 
rect its  movements.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  changes  introduced,  and 
from  which  the  others  followed,  as 
matters  of  course,  was  that  which  in- 
vested the  Zemindars  with  proprietary 
right  in  the  land  on  assessments  fixed 
in  perpetuity.*  This  alteration,  which 
placed  the  Zemindar,  as  naaly  as 
could  be  done,  on  a  footing  w&  a 
British  freeholder,  was  followed  by  an 
abolition  of  those  checl^  whidi  ap« 
peared  to  be  necessary,  only  while  he 
acted  as  collector  of  the  revenue.  The 
Canongoes  lost  their  land  and  dieir 
offices;  those  andent  functionaries, 
the  Chowderies,  Moccuddims,  and 
MunduUs,  with  the  whole  economy 
of  a  Hindoo  village  communi^,  or 
such  remnants  as  nad  survived  the 
Mahomedan  rule,  were  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Zemindar;  and  a 
host  of  Paicks,  who  had  hdd  i 


*  Extract  from  Lord  Comwallis's  mionte  of  the  18th  of  Sq>tcmber,  1789 : — ^  1  am 
-vise  oonvioced,  that  failing  the  claim  of  proprietary  right  of  the  Zemindars,  it  wonld  be 
necetsairy  for  the  public  good,  to  grant  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil  to  them,  or  toper. 
•ODS  of  other  descriptions.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussian  of  tl(t 
giounds  upon  which  their  right  appears  to  be  founded.*' 
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UndB,  were  deprived  of  their  mainte- 
nance by  on  order  of  the  government, 
and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.*  In- 
novations of  this  nature  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  th6  state  in  other 
countries^  but  they  were  submitted  to 
in  India  without  any  public  disturb- 
ance. These  arrangements^  and  the 
municipal  rules  founded  on  them^have 
now  been  more  than  twenty  years  in 
operation,  and  a  competent  judgment, 
it  is  presumed,  may  he  formed  of  that 
poli(^  which  has  extended  them  to 
the  territories  subsequently  acquired. 
On  their  effects  in  Bengal,  different 
opinions  appeared  to  be  entertained. 
Those  who  think  most  favourably  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  system,  see  in  the 
increased  population,  cultivation,  and 
internal  commerce,  which  has  certain- 
ly occurred,  what  they  deny  could 
have  been  experienced  under  the  for- 
mer regulations  of  the  government ; 
they  even  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
effects  being  produced  under  what  is 
understood  to  have  been  either  the 
Mahomedan  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
government.  To  so  unfounded  a  pre- 
judice, it  might  be  sufficient  to  oppose 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  vestiges 
of  public  works  of  ornament  and  of 
use  abounding  throughout  India,  some 
of  which  rival  the  stupendous  labours 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  could  be  ef- 
fected only  under  tranquil  and  pros- 
peroda  governments ;  but  on  this  point 
I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by  the 
Sanscrit  tVofessor  at  the  Oriental^Col- 
lege,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  India,  gives  ne- 
culiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  tnis 
subject  His  words  are  these :— '  I 
hope  I  shall  not  appear  inconsistent, 
if  I  here  state  my  conviction,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahemedan  invasion, 
Hindustan  had  reached  a  higher  de- 
gree of  order,  riches,  and  population, 
than  it  has  since  obtained.'  Again,  he 
says,  '  I  beg  it  may  not  be  imagined, 
that  I,  in  any  degree,  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  Bengal  was  misgoverned 
until  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  it.  The  high  state  of  prosperity  in 
which  they  found  it,  would,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  repel  so  gross  a 
c^alumny.'  For  my  own  part,  I  not 
only  agree  with  Mr  Hamilton  in  re^ 
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gard  to  the  efl^cts  which  have  been 
produced  under  former  govemroenta, 
but  perhaps  go  farther  than  he  does, 
in  trunking  the  system  under  which 
these  were  produced,  to  be  still  the 
system  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
condition  of  the  people,  so  that  our 
deviations  from  it  have  been  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  the  government, 
aiid  evils  to  the  people,  which  go  far 
to  countervail  any  good  to  either,  that 
can  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
change." 

The  system  of  which  Mr  Davis 
here  speaks  so  highly  in  praise,  may 
yet  be  seen  in  active  operation  in  the 
Mahratta  territories.  That  it  former- 
ly extended  throughout  thewhole  of 
that  country  where  Hindooiam,  how- 
ever modified,  exists,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, though  it  is  to  the  provinces  con- 
quered from  the  Peisnwa  that  we 
must  now  look  for  a  distinct  view  of 
it  in  our  own  possessions;  indeed, 
there  are  too  many  traoea  <^  it,  even 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahan, 
and  Orissa,  to  suffer  a  doubt  to  arise, 
as  to  its  universal  prevalence  at  no 
very  distant  period.  Taking  the  Re- 
ports of  Sir  Thomas  Munro«  and  the 
HonourableMountstuartElphinstone, 
therefore,  aa  my  chief  authorities,  in 
referring  you  generally  to  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1813,  with  ita  voluminous  appendices, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  brief  outline  of  their  native 
arrangements,  such  as  they  were  whilst 
yet  the  Hindoos  maintained  their  in* 
dependence,  and  such  aa  they  after- 
wards became  under  the  Mussulman 
dynasties. 

Long  prior  to  the  year  1000,  when 
the  first  Mahomedan  conquests  were 
made,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  of  that  immense  terri* 
tory,  which  we  usually^  but  improper* 
ly,  denominate  Hindostan,  was  govern^ 
ed  not  by  one  prince  or  emperor,  but 
by  a  number  of  netty  princes,  called 
Rajahs.  Among  tnese  tnere  appears  to 
have  been  one,  namdy  the  MahaU 
Rajah,  of  a  rank  superior  to  the  rest, 
to  whom  the  others  looked  as  a  sort  of 
federal  chief,  in  case  of  need,  and  a  gene- 

and  oppressions  of  each  other ;  but  with 


*  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  John  Shore,  (now  liord  Tdgnmoath,)  objected  to  the  set- 
tlcment  being  made  pcrpctuttl. — Sec  kis  Minutes  of  Dissent  on  the  4th  Re^ort^f  the 
J9ckci  Committee. 
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%hom  they  toeMam  kept  up  any  decided 
tntimacy,  except  when  tneir  necessi- 
ties compelled.  Within  his  own  prin- 
cipality, each  Rigah  seems,  on  the  con- 
trarr,  to  hare  been  quite  as  absolute 
OS  tne  Mahal-Rajah ;  and  in  all  the 
principalities  the  Rajafaship  was  here- 
ditary>  by  neither  more  nor  less  than 
«  sort  of  patriarchnl  monarchy. 

When  I  speak  of  the  absoltite  au- 
thority of  an  Hindoo  Rajah,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  assert^  tnat  he  stood 
above  the  reach  of  law,  or  the  control 
of  pablic  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  placea,  by  the  rules  of  his  reli- 

Son,  in  a  ^at  degree,  under  the  gui- 
nce  of  his  Brahmins.  His  religion 
imposed  upon  his  passions  very  consi- 
derable restraint ;  nor  was  it  possible 
ftft  him  to  tiolate  these,  without,  at 
-the  same  time,  stirring  up  against  him- 
ielf  a  power  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
anything  of  which  we  can  form  a  con- 
ception. "  The  magistrate/'*  says  the 
twSit  of  Gentoo  laws,  '*  shall  keep  in 
subjection  to  himself  his  lust,  anger, 
«TQrice,  folly,  drunkenness,  and  pride ; 
he  who  cannot  keep  these  passions 
tmder  his  own  subjection,  how  shall 
he  be  able  to  nourish  or  protect  the 
people  }  Neither  shall  he  be  seduced 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  nor  be 
perpetually  addicted  to  play ;  nor  must 
ne  be  always  employed  in  dancing. 
Singing,  and  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments ;  nor  must  he  sleep  in  the  day- 
time ;  nor  shall  he  falsely  accuse  any 
person;  nor  shall  he  always  remain 
concealed  in  his  private  apartments, 
nor  practise  the  drinking  of  wine ;  nor 
^all  he  go  to  any  place  without  a 
cause,  and  shall  not  dispraise  any  per- 
ton  without  knowing  his  faults ;  nor 
shall  he  cause  any  molestation  to  men 
of  worth ;  nor  shall  he  put  any  person 
to  death  by  artful  and  deceitful  prac- 
iioea  j  nor  shall  he  take  away  the  pro- 

nof  any  person  ;  nor  shall  he  envy 
er  person's  superior  merit ;  nor 
shall  he  say  that  such  persons  as  are 
men  of  capacity  are  men  of  no  capa- 
city; nor  shall  he  abuse  any  person ; 
and  shall  not  hold  any  person  ^pilty 
without  the  commission  of  a  cnme. 
Again,  **  Such  things  as  are  not  pro- 
per for  him  to  take,  he  shall  not  take 
<m  any  pretence ;  and  of  such  things 
as  are  right  and  proper  for  him  to  take. 


'even  although  they  aie  exceedingly 
minute,  he  snail  not  press  his  daim  ; 
iind  he  shall  esteem  the  subjects  in  the 
light  of  his  children." 

Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Rajah.  To  as* 
sist  him  in  the  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, again,  he  is  commanded  "  to 
erect  in  his  kingdoms  some  buildings 
of  strength  and  elepnce,  and  to  place 
therein,  with  all  digoitj  and  remct, 
ten  Brahmins,  learned  m  the  Buos  of 
the  Shastu,  (who  are  also  men  skilfnl 
in  the  works  of  piety,  and  who  empby 
themselves  in  worthy  actions,  and  who 
are  men  of  compassion  and  demency, 
and  of  an  exalted  family,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  all  business,  and  who  know 
the  excellencies  and  blemishes  of  each 
particular  caste,)  to  instruct  and  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  both 
religious  and  otherwise."  Justice, 
moreover,  was  administered  by  the 
prince  in  person,  who  sat,  as  we  read 
that  David  and  Solomon  sat,  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  or  in  the  porch  of  his 
palace,  to  hear  such  complaints  as 
might  be  brought  before  him.  On 
these  occasions  it  is  required,  that  ''the 
magistrate  shall  not  be  impatient  and 
an^y  at  hearing  any  subject's  com- 
plaints ;  and  if  any  person,  not  having 
niined  his  cause,  speaks  abusively  to 
tne  magistrate,  even  then  he  shall  not 
be  enraged  against  that  person,  but 
shall  forgive  him  his  error." 

That  the  Hindoos  were  bv  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a 
tovereign  and  his  subjects,  the  follow- 
ingj  sentences,  extracted  from  the  same 
wnter,  will  proVe.  "  The  magistrate 
shall  collect  from  his  people  the  iMoef- 
eary  tribute,  and  shall  never  oontmit 
injustice;  he  shall  listen  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  such  men  as  are  possessed 
of  an  acute  judgment,  and  who  are 
very  expert  in  all  affairs,  if  a  plun- 
derer should  attack  the  magistrate's 
kingdom,  and  grievously  mmest  the 

nle,  the  mi^strate  shall  most  sure- 
inish  him ;  if  he  doee  not,  ke  i$ 
unworthy  of  the  magistracy  /"  and  "  A 
msffistrate,  who,  without  protecting 
and  taking  care  of  the  subjects,  col- 
lects the  accustomed  tribute  from  them, 
will  go  to  hell."  Mr  Ifalhed  has,  in- 
deed, assured  us,  that  more  than  one 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  Ri^jah  being 


*  See  a  code  of  Gentoo  Uws,  translated  by  Mr  Halhed,  page  1 12.    The  word «'  aoa- 
Ipstrate*'  would  have  been  more  oerreetly  rendered  King,  or  Sovereign. 
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deposed  by  his  people,  on  aecottnt  of 
tyranny  and  oppresnon ;  frbm  all 
wbidi,  we  are  justified  in  concluding, 
that  no  such  arbitrary  authority  was 
claimed  by  Hindoo  princes  as  modem 
writers  would  lead  us  to  believe.  That 
many  of  them  might  have  proved  ty- 
rants is  extremely  probable ;  but  ty- 
ranny and  regal  power  go  together  m 
other  eountrla  besides  India,  accord- 
ing as  the  absohite  monarch  chances 
to  be  surrounded  by  wise  or  unwise, 
by  righteous  or  unjust  councillors. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  general 
condition  of  society,  as  it  subsisted 
under  the  guidance  of  the  aboriginal 
princes  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  more  remarkable,  or  better 
calculated  to  nourish  those  feelings  of 
passive  content,  and  unambitious  in- 
dolence, for  which  the  race  of  Hin- 
doos are,  to  this  day,  distinguished. 
In  the  entire  organization  of  the  so- 
cial state,  no  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  chan- 
Kes  which  the  very  passage  of  time  is 
continually  producing ;  indeed,  the 
posiibility  of  change  appears  either  not 
to  have  occurred  to  the  founders  of  the 
Hindoo  institutions,  or,  having  occur- 
red, to  have  been  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  gusided  against.  Hence  none 
of  Uie  ancient  regulations  make  the 
als^test  provision,  as  far  as  we  can 
jadge,  for  the  probable  extension  of 
oommeroe,  for  the  formation  of  foreign 
alliances,  or  the  increase  of  public* 
wealdi ;  buteach  political  maxim  seems 
to  point  rather  to  the  continuance  of 
things  as  they  were  when  that  maxim 
was  conlposea,  than  to  any  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  country,  or  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse. 

It  is  to  this  spirit,  indeed,  and  to  it 
alone,  that  we  may  attribute  those 
enactments,  originating,  no  doubt,  in 
▼iewsof  civil  policy,  though  afterwurds 
confirmed  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
which  divide  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
into  different  castes  and  tribes ;  from 
the  trammels  of  which  neither  they  nor 
their  children  can  hope,  at  any  future 
period,  to  escape.  To  the  same  sfnrit, 
likewise,  may  be  attributed  those  re- 
gulations, which,  in  India,  as  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  render  each  trade  ornro- 
feasion  hereditary  in  the  family  of  nim 
who  exercises  it ;  which  condemn  the 
•Iftpring  of  a  mechanic,  for  example, 
to  uie  cultivation  of  a  mechanical  art, 
and  the  son  of  an  agriculturist  to  the 
Vol.  XVII. 
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Ltion  of  sgricultural  labour.  By 
a  line  of  demarkati<vi  is  drawn 
between,  man  and  man,  so  decided,  as 
to  preclude,  not  only  all  hope,  but 
every  possibility,  of  iu  being,  in  any 
age,  or  by  any  exertion,  overpassed  ; 
and  hence  each  individual,  being  from 
his  earliest  infancy  brought  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  unalterabte  des- 
tiny awaiting  him,  not  only  makes 
no  attempt  to  change,  but  abaolutelj 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  muxmnr  at 
the  lot  which  he  readily  believes  that 
the  wisdom  of  divine  providence  has 
cast  for  him. 

But  if  such  be  the  case  even  now, 
when  the  original  institutions  of  the 
country  are  mixed  and  blended  with 
foreign  customs,  how  much  more  ef- 
fectual must  have  been  the  force  of 
these  institutions  when  they  flourish- 
ed in  all  their  vigour,  under  the  na- 
tive princes!  Thai,  indeed,  the  son  of 
a  Brahmin,  being  esrly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  consti- 
tuted his  business  throus^  life,  be- 
took himself  to  it  with  imeerfulnesB, 
and  with  cheerfulness  submitted  to 
the  various  kinds  of  abstinence  and 
self-denial  which  the  more  strict  rules 
of  his  caste  required  him  to  practise, 
whilst  the  son  of  the  Sudra,  with  equal 
cheerfulness,  addressed  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  those  meaner  and  more 
servile  offices,  which  the  fortune  of  his 
birth  determined  that  he  should  dis- 
charge. In  like  manner,  the  child  of 
each  individual,  no  matter  to  what 
caste  belonging,  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  principles  of  that  trade 
or  business  which  his  father  had  fol- 
lowed before  him,  without  running 
the  smallest  risk  of  being  diverted 
from  his  pursuit,  by  the  u-nispers  of 
ambition,  or  the  allurements  of  ava- 
rice- 

To  speak  in  any  other  terms  than 
those  of  unqualified  condemnation  of 
institutions  and  customs  similar  to 
the  above,  will,  I  am  aware,  expose 
me  to  the  ridicule  of  all  who  have 
adopted  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
present  age ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  de- 
ny, that,  under  such  institutions,  no 
people  can  ever  arrive  at  the  highest 
degree  ofdvilization  or  greatness.  But 
the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 
estimated  entirely  by  a  contemplation 
of  its  splendour  or  its  strength.  There' 
is  a  state  of  society,  on  passing  which, - 
nations,  thoiuh  they  may  become  more 
4Y 
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refined  and  more  powerful^  cease  to 
be  more  happy ;  exactly  as^  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  we  generaUy  look  for  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  in  what 
are  termed  the  middle  walks  of  life. 
That  the  Hindoos  attained  even  to  that 
state,  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm ;  and 
that  they  are  not  now  likely  to  attain 
to  it,  at  least  in  our  day,  is  perfectly 
certain :  but  we  are  grosslv  deceived 
by  those  who  ought  not  to  deceive  us, 
if  they  were  not  a  great  deal  nearer  to  it 
under  their  own,  than  under  our  gui« 
dance.  It  may,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive,  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
even  these  restrictions  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  singular  people  ;  wnilst  their 
unabated  attachment  to  them  proves, 
that  they  were  at  least  not  disagree- 
able, since  no  set  of  human  beings  evev 
were,  or  ever  can  be,  attached  to  cus- 
toms, the  continuance  of  which  they 
consider  as  a  grievance. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  these 
arrangements  unquestionably  was,  to 
render  the  people  at  large  the  very  re- 
■  verse  of  turbuk  n  t  or  restless.  Restrain- 
ed, as  they  were,  by  religious  preju- 
dices, from  emerging  from  the  sphere 
into  which  nature  had  thrown  them, 
they  entered,  at  no  period,  into  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  their  rulers. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  since  the  first 
oonquestofMabmood,revolutionshave 
occurred  in  India  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  than  in  anv  other  nart  of  the 
known  world,  but  these  will  be  found 
to  have  originated  invariably  with  a 
few  discontented  nobles,  whilst  the 
mass  of  the  population  looked  on,  as 
at  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern. Indeed,  the  facility  with  which 
India  has  submitted  to  so  many  changes 
of  masters,  differing  not  only  fVcnn  the 
aborigines,  but  from  one  another,  in 
habits,  customs,  and  religion,  furnish- 
es ample  testimony  that  the  native  in- 
stitutions, if  they  have  been  produc- 
tive of  no  other  virtue,  have  at  least 
given  birth  to  a  degree  of  patience,* 
such  as  we  shall  vainly  look  for  else- 
where. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  existence 
of  castes  alone,  and  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  trades  among  them,  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  singular  submis- 
dveness  of  the  Hindoo  character.  The 
whole  of  their  political  arrangements 
tended  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Even  the  petty  Rs^ahshlps  were,  by 
these  arrangements,  placeci  each  in  the 
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light  of  a  corabinatioD  of  little  com- 
monwealths, rather  than  in  that  of  a 
single  state ;  the  auctions  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  being  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbournood,  and  to  their  own 
domestic  institutions.  To  an  Hindoo 
Ryot,  the  preservation  and  culture  of 
his  hereditary  field  formed  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  ambition,  whilst 
his  allegiance  was  confined  exdusivdy 
to  the  magistrates  and  legal  customs 
of  bis  own  village.  In  the  proceedings 
at  the  court  of  the  Rajah  he  took  no 
concern ;  and  hence,  as  long  as  the  vil- 
lage institutions  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  were  permitted  to  conti- 
nue in  the  state  in  which  they  had 
continued  from  his  earliest  recollec- 
tion, the  genUe  Hindoo  cared  not  how 
the  Rajahship  was  disposed  of,  or  by 
what  hand  the  helm  of  state  was 
guided. 

If  ever  you  have  given  your  atten- 
tion to  Incuan  matters,  you  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  terms  as  Soubadan,  Ze- 
mindar,Dewan,Nazim,and  I  know  not 
all  what.  These  appear  to  have  crept 
into  use  long  after  the  period  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Maho- 
medan  conquerors,who,  from  the  union 
of  so  many  nations,  previously  inde^ 
pendent,  were  compelled  to  invent  new 
offices,  and  new  titles  for  these  offices ; 
whilst  the  rest  began  to  be  employed, 
when  the  limits  of  the  various  Rajah- 
ships  extended  themselves,  and  the 
less  powerful  became  subject  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  In  very 
ancient  times,  however,  the  sole  dis- 
tribution of  society  was  into  villages, 
and  the  only  functionaries  were  those 
who.  presided  over  their  judicial  and 
financial  affairs.  Of  the  nature  of  one 
of  these  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
you  an  account,  refernng  you  for  &r- 
ther  particulars  to  the  veiy  able  report 
of  Mr  Elphinstone,  when  acting  as 
commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the 
territoriesconqueredfrom  thePaishwa. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
chief  part,  in  ancient  times  the  whole, 
of  the  revenues  of  a  native  prince,  were 
derived  fVom  the  land.  Under  the 
Hindoo  dynasties  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  theMahomedan  conquest — 
indeed  for  many  centuries  under  the 
Mahomedan  emperors — ^it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  government  to  divide  the 
crops  with  the  cultivators ;  and,  ha<* 
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mg  taken  its  shares  as  tithes  are  ta^ 
ken  among  onnelvesy  in  kind,  to  leaye 
tlie  ramainfler  to  the  cultivator  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  field.  From  this  circum- 
Btance  it  was  long  asserted,  that  an  In- 
dian i^ince  18^  in  reality,  the  sole  land- 
ed proprietor  in  his  pHneipality ;  and 
it  mnst  be  confessed,  that  the  exorbi- 
tant amount  demanded  by  the  Moguls 
in  later  times,  gave  a  great  semblance 
of  truth  to  the  notion.  When  the  De- 
wanny  authority  over  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  for  example, 
was  granted  in  1765  to  the  East  India 
Company,  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
Ryots  was  in  no  instance  short  of  one 
half,  in  some  instances  it  rose  as  high 
as  two-thirds,  of  the  gross  produce ; 
and  hence  a  theory  of  very  old  stand- 
ing— a  theory  to  which  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  have  given  sanction— and 
which  Bemier;  Manouchi,  Thevenot, 
Chardin,  and  an  endless  list  of  travel- 
lers, have  held — ^began  to  be  regarded 
by  some  of  our  ablest  inquirers  as  cor- 
rect. Even  now  the  opinion  is  main- 
tained— ^amons  others,  by  Mr  Mill,  the 
learned,  though  somewhat  fanciful  his- 
torian of  India — that  private  property 
in  the  soil  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
.  the  East  till  we  created  it. 

The  argument  of  Mr  Mill  is  one, 
which,  when  applied  to  European  coun- 
tries, cannot  be  disputed.  He  asserts, 
and  asserts  truly,  that  whoever  derives 
the  greatest  degree  of  profit  from  a 
piece  of  land,  is  entitled,  according  to 
every  principle  of  political  economy, 
to  die  appellation  of  proprietor ;  but 
thb  governments  of  India  enjoy  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  therefore  the  governments 
of  India  are  unquestionabl]^  the  sole 
lauded  proprietors.  To  this  a  very 
aimple  answer  is  sufficient ;  it  was  only 
in  modem  times,  in  times  of  universd 
confusion  and  corruption,  that  the  go- 
vernment-share of  the  crops  in  India 
exceeded,  or  even  equalled,  the  share 
enjoyed  by  the  cultivators.  During 
the  reign  of  Akber,  the  government- 
share  was  one-third  ;  under  Arung- 
zebe,  I  believe,  it  hardly  atnounted 
even  to  that ;  whilst,  by  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
produce  was  exacted.  '*  In  former 
times,"  says  Abul  Tazel,  the  well- 
known  compiler  of  the  Ayeen  Akber- 
ry,  "  the  monarchs  of  Hmdostan  ex- 


acted  the  sixth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  whereas  Akber,  having  caused 
the  whole  bounds  of  his  empire  to  be 
accurately  measured,  settled  it  at  one- 
third."*    Nor  is  diis  all.    Lands  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  as  regular- 
ly in  India  as  they  descend  in  Eng- 
land ;  lands  were  sold,  mortgaged,  and 
otherwise  disposed  of,  by  private  per- 
sons, in  all  ages ;  and  what  appears,  to 
me  at  least,  perfectly  oondusive  of  ' 
the  Question,  tney  were  invariably  di- 
videa,  on  the  demise  of  a  Ikther,  equal- 
ly among  his  children.    In  Mr  Hal- 
bed's  translation  of  a  code  of  Gentoo 
laws,  the  reader  will  find  this  matter 
fully  stated.  Let  him  consult  the  chap- 
ter on  Property,  and  he  will  see,  that 
^'  When  a  father,  a  grandfather,  a 
great-grandfather,  and  any  relation  of 
this  nature,  decease,  ^  lose  their  caste, 
or  renounce  the  world,  or  are  desirous 
to  give  up  their  property,  their  sons, 
grandsons,  great-grandsons,  and  other 
natural  heirs,  may  divide  and  assume 
their  glebe-land,  orchards,  jewels,  co- 
ral, clothes,  furniture,  cattle,and  birds, 
and  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal, 
of  which  the  persons  thus  circumstan- 
ced, stand  possessed."    But  language 
such  as  this  could  not  surely  be  us^, 
were  the  property  vested^  not  in  the 
subject,  but  in  the  government. 
.  Besides  the  opinion  j  ust  noticed,  an- 
other, and  a  no  less  groundless  theory, 
has  been  invented ;  namdy,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  India,  under  the  na- 
tive governments,  exactly  correspond- 
ed with  the  state  of  society  in  Euiope 
during  the  middle  ages.  This  theory, 
which  places  the  Zemindars,  and  in- 
dependent Talookdars,  on  the  footing 
of  feudal  barons,  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  short-sightedness  oi 
some  of  the  earlier  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  to  have  been  brought 
to  maturity  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
his  immediate  advisers.  Into  the  con- 
troversy connected  with  it  I  have  no 
intention  to  enter,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  I  may  here  state,  in  direct 
terms,  that  never  was  a  greater  blun- 
der committed,  than  was  committed 
by  those  who  conferred  the  property 
of  the  soil  upon  the  Zemindars,  under 
the  idea  that  they  were  thereby  paying 
respect  to  native  institutions.    Why, 
the  very  title  of  Zemindar  is  a  thing 
of  yesterday.  It  is  not  so  much  as  no- 


•  See  the  Ayeen  Akbcrry,  vol.  I.,  p.  W?*- 
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the  Ayeen  Akberry;  and 
though  another  penonage  it  there  8po« 
ken  oi,  in  aooaething  like  the  language 
which  onr  popular  writers  employ 
when  speaking  of  a  Zemindar^  it  is 
perfectly  man&est  that  that  personage 
was  a  mere  officer  of  state.  The  Ze- 
mindar of  the  MahomedanSf  hy  what- 
ever title  known,  appears  to  ha^e  heeii 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  officer 
of  revenue,  who  collected  the  taxes 
from  the  heads  of  villages,  banded 
them  over  to  the  provincial  Dewan, 
and  received,  as  a  compensation  for 
bis  trouble,  a  per-centage  on  the  gross 
amount.  And  this  is  the  individual 
on  whom  Lord  Comwallia  bestowed 
the  fee-simple  of  his  district,  compri- 
sing, in  some  places,  a  population  of 
half  a  million  of  souls,  with  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  villages. 
But  of  the  Zemindar  more  by  and  by. 
Let  me  return,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  tlie  village  institutions,  the 
real  and  genuine  growth  of  Hindoo 
policy.  The  term  viUage  has  been 
employed  by  European  writers,  to  de- 
note that  particular  district  or  divi- 
sion of  an  Indian  kingdom,  which 
would  be  better,  because  more  appro- 
priately defined,  by  the  word  pirish 
(^TAfouutt).  ''  These  communities," 
says  Mr  Elphinstone,  **  contain  in 
miniature  all  the  materials  of  a  state 
within  themselves,  and  are  almost  suf- 
ficient to  protect  their  members,  if  all 
other  governments  were  withdrawn. 
Though  probably  not  compatible  with 
a  very  good  form  of  government, 
they  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
imperfections  of  a  bad  one ;  they  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  of  its  negUgence 
and  weakness,  and  even  present  some 
barrier  against  its  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion." 

Attached  to  each  viUage  was  a  por- 
tion of  land,  differing  in  extent  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  which  was 
kept  in  cultivation  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  divided  into  farms,  fields,  or 
glebes,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
accurately  marked  and  jealously  guard- 
ed; each  had  a  distinct  name,  and 
each  was  the  property  of  a  distinct 
owner.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  field  of  an  absentee  would  be  cul- 
tivated, at  a  fixed  rent,  by  a  &rmer,' 
caUed  in  the  Mahratta  country  an 
Oopree ;  but  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion gave  support  to  their  own 
Meerassees,  or  owners.  Nor  was  go- 
vernment without  its  share  in  the  kind 


ofthenaHoD.  Over  all  wa«t«  and 
jungle  distrietSy  ghan^  nMnmtaioiiy 
and  uncultivated  apotoy  the  aative 
princes  appear  to  have  asserted  a  pio* 
pnetary  r^ht;  but  even  theae  dis- 
tricts they  invariably  resigned  into  pri- 
vate hands,  as  soon  as  they  were  so 
far  reduced  to  cultivation  as  to  he  ca- 
pable of  paying  the  same  amount  of 
tribute  wiuch  was  exacted  from  other 
estates. 

The  mode  of  effecting  thia  was  sa 
follows : — If  an  individual  felt  des- 
rons  of  adding  to  his  patrimonial  pro- 
perty, he  applied  to  the  proper  office 
for  a  grant  or  pottoh  of  wast^  For 
the  first  year  or  two,  he  was  pennitted 
to  continue  in  the  occupancy  of  his 
new  glebe,  without  any  tribute  being 
imposed.  By  and  by  a  small  tax  was 
demanded,  which  went  on  increaaing, 
year  by  year,  till  it  arrived  at  the  or- 
dinary amount*  after  which  the  land 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
cultivator,  and  descended,  like  his 
more  ancient  glebe,  to  his  children. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  little  viUsge  com- 
munity were  all  regulated  by  certain 
officers,  having  di&rent  titles  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India,  but  all  diadiar- 
Ing  the  same  duties.   Thus,  the  Mo- 

Tchin  of  Bengal  is  the  Pbtail  of  the 
Camadc,  the  Putwarry  of  the  old  pra- 
vinoes  is  die  Cumum,  or  Codlknxnee^ 
of  the  new ;  whilst  the  Jldhars  of  1 
district  are  the  Talliars  of  1 
and  so  on.  As  these  officers  are  now 
to  he  met  with,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
their  callings,  only  in  our  later  ac- 
quisitions, I  will  follow,  in  my  pre- 
sent sketch,  the  phraaeolo^  of  Mr 
Elphinstone,  whose  description  of  the 
village  institutiona  ia  at  cmoe  oooeise 
and  distinct. 

''  The  Potails,"  says  he,  ''  are  the 
most  important  functionariea  in  die 
villages,  and  perhaps  the  moat  import- 
ant class  in  Ae  country."  The  FMail 
ia  the  head  man,  or  hereditary  diief, 
of  the  community,  who  acta  towards 
his  fellow- villagers  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  a  collector  of  the  dues  of  ge- 
vemment,  and  a  civil  magistzate.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  police,  oauaea  crimi- 
nals and  suspected  persona  to  be  ar- 
rested, listens  to  the  oomplainta  of  his 
neighbours,  decides  their  quarrela,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Puncfaayet, 
adjusts  all  disputes  ooneeming  the 
boundaries  of  fields,  or  the  posseasioB 
of  property.  As  an  officer  of  revenue, 
he  allott  the  lands  to  such  Ryots  as 
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Mkts  buft  no  k&d  of  their  owiij  or 
are  deiiiWM  of  cdtivatiiig  die  waoto; 
ho  oondnctB  all  arrangements  relating 
to  revenHe,  between  the  government 
and  the  cultivator,  fixiog  the  amount 
wbidi  each  has  to  pay,  and  exertins 
himself  topromotethe  cultivation  and 
pro^erity  of  the  village."    ''Though 
originally  the  affcnt  of  government, 
he  Ib  now  (that  is  in  1818)  regarded 
as  equally  the  representauve  of  the 
Ryots,  and  is  not  less  useful  in  execu- 
ting  the  orders  of  the  government,  than 
asserting  the  rights,  or  at  least,  ma- 
king known  the  wrongs  of  the  peopW 
The  office  of  Potsil  is  heieditMry.  He 
eiHoys  a  per-centsge  upon  the  revenue 
ooUected,  and  this,  together  with  hii 
rank,  descends  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
nearest  heir«msle.    In  other  respects 
he  is  merely,  as  the  rest  of  the  villa- 
gers are,  a  Ryot,  owning  a  patrimo- 
nial field,  and  cultivating  it  himself; 
ftnd  thii  field  is  divided,  at  hii  de- 
49ease^  like  the  fields  of  other  R^rots,  in 
equal  proportions  among  his  children. 
The  Coolkumee,  Cumum,  or  Put- 
warry,  is  another  functionary,  of  no 
mean  note.    This  person  is  employed 
in  keeping  an  exact  register  of  the 
bounds  of  the  village,  and  of  the  va- 
rious fields  and  glebes  into  which  it  is 
divided,  with  the  name,  sise,  and  qua- 
lity of  each,  the  nsme  of  the  occupier, 
the  amount  due  firom  him  to  the  go- 
Tomment,  and  the  highest  revenue 
ever  produced  by  the  field  which  he 
may  cultivate.    The  Coolkumee  far- 
ther keeps  a  list  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  viUsge,  whether  agriculturists 
or  artisans,  with  a  statement  of  the 
dues  firom  each  to  government  and 
the  receipt  and  balance  of  each  account. 
Beudes  these  public  records,  he  keeps 
the  accounts  of  all  the  cultivators  with 
one  another,  and  with  their  creditors ; 
he  acts  as  a  notary-oublic  in  drawing 
up  agreements,  ana  sometimes  con- 
ducts the  private  correspondence  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  conduct  it 
for  themselves.    He  is  paid,  either 
by  a  remission  of  the  revenue  due  from 
hu  own  lands,  or  by  a  fee  upon  the 
revenue  naid  by  his  neighbours ;  snd 
is  asautea  by  a  person  called  the  Chau- 

Sitta,  who,  acting  when  wanted,  un- 
r  the  orders  of  the  Potail,  takes  care, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  Coolkumee's 
records. 

In  subserviencnr  to  the  Potail  and 
Coolkumee,  are  the  Mhars,  or  watch- 
men, whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  that 


no  viotenoe  bedooc^norany  onaraaA* 
ment  made,  upon  the  limits,  «lth» 
of  the  TiUage,  or  of  the  ^Mws  of  indi^ 
vidaala*    In  all  disputes  concerning 
boundaries,  the  evidence  of  these  per^ 
sons  ispeculiarly  esteemed ;  Uiey,more« 
over,  protect  the  crops,  whether  grow-> 
iug  or  cut  down ;  they  are  pubUe  mesv 
sengers,  and  guides,  and  officers  of  ptN 
lice*    In  the  latter  ospacity,  they  are» 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  under  the  su«« 
norintendanoe  of  the  FotaiL  General* 
ly  speaking,  there  is,  in  each  villagt»j 
an  atlowanoe  finr  onlV  one  watchmen,  ^ 
but  occupations  of  all  sorts  being  he-' 
reditarv,  the  number  soon  becomes  in- 
creased, and  then  thediffisren  t  membeva 
of  the  family  relieve  and  aid  one  ano- 
ther in  their  duties.    ''  The  duttaa 
are,"  says  Mr  Elphinstgne,  ''  to  keep 
watch  at  night,  to  find  out  all  arrinua 
and  departures,  to  observe  all  stran- 
gers, and  report  all  suspicious  persona 
to  the  Potail.   The  watchman  19  like^ 
wise  bound  to  know  the  character  of 
each  man  in  the  village;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  theft  committed  within  the 
village-bqunds,  it  is  his  business  to 
detect  the  thief.    He  ii  enabled  to  do 
this  by  his  esrly  habits  of  inquisitive^ 
ness  and  observation,  ss  well  ss  by  the 
nature  of  his  allowance,  which,  being 
partly  a  small  share  of  the  grain  and 
simi&r  property  belonging  to  eadi 
house,  be  is  kept  always  on  the  watch 
to  ascertain  his  fees,  and  always  in 
motion  to  collect  them.  When  a  theft 
or  robbery  happens,  the  watchman 
commences    his    inquiricB  and  iie- 
searches ;  it  is  very  common  for  him 
to  trade  a  thief  by  his  footsteps,  and 
if  he  does  this  to  another  village,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  watchman  there ;  or 
if  he  otherwise  traces  the  propertv  to 
an  s^joining  viUage,  his  remonsibuity 
ends,  snd  it  is  the  duty  of  the  watcbN 
man  of  the  new  village  to  take  up  the 
pursuit.   The  last  village  to  whicn  the 
thief  has  been  dearly  traced  beoomea 
answerable  for  the  property  stolen, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  vil- 
lage where  the  robbery  wascommitted." 
Besides  these  three,  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  other  publio  function-* 
aries  in  each  Yillage.    These  are  the 
Potidar,  or  silver-smith,  who  assaya 
all  money,  paid  either  to  goveroment 
or  to  individualB ;  the  astrologer,  whoae 
business  it  is  to  calculate  nativities,  to 
declare  fortunate  and  unfortunale  days 
for  sowing,  reaping,  &c ;  theGooKOT, 
or  priest,  who  presides  at  the  pegeda. 
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and  conducts  the  pnUic  wonhip,  the 
iclioolnuttter>  tke  washerman^  the  car- 
penter^ the  barber^  &c.  and^in  shorty  a 
professor  of  every  useful  art,  not  for- 

getting  the  poet>  the  physician,  and  the 
ancer.  Each  4^  these  classes  consists 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  accordinor 
■s  the  original  families  have  branched 
out;  and  all  are  paid  by  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  public  revenue,  as  well 
as  by  gifts,  at  theseasons  of  new  moons 
and  at  other  sacred  periods,  of  rice, 
ghu,  and  sometimes  of  money,  from 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the 
payment  of  the  Goorov,  indeed,  .and 
fbr  the  support  of  the  temple,  grants 
of  land  seem  to  have  been  frequently 
made  by  the  andent  governments, 
whilst  the  assignment  of^a  private 
estate  for  this  sacred  purpose,  or  for 
the  support  of  a  school  or  college,  was 
invariably  sanctioned  bv  law.  But 
wheie  no  such  grants  chanced  to  be 
made,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the 
village,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
Meerassees  or  proprietors,  and  was  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
Potail.  "  In  general,"  says  Mr  KU 
phinstone,  "  these  expenses  were  in 
the  proportion  of  one-tenth,  or  from 
tiiat  to  one-fifth  to  the  public  re- 
venue," 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  collect- 
ed, I  have  already  said,  that,  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Hindoo  governments, 
it  amounted  to  one-sixth  part  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil.  To  ascer- 
tain ttus,  various  methods  appear  to 
have  been  adopted.  Sometimes  arough 
estimate  was  made,  whilst  the  crop  was 
yet  green,— occasionally,  indeed,  be- 
fore it  had  sprung  up,— of  its  probable 
amount ;  and  the  cultivator  undertook 
'  to  pay,  either  in  money  or  in  grain, 
the  stated  proportion  of  that  valua- 
tion. At  other  times,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Potail,  and 
by  the  PoUil  with  his  fellow-villa- 
gers, for  a  certain  sum  in  money, — 
and,  thirdly,  an  annual  account  was 
taken  of  the  crop  after  it  had  been  reap- 
ed, and  the  proportion  due  to  govern- 
ment was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
public  officers,  fiut  as  to  a  proprietary 
right  in  the  land,  such  a  daim  was  at 
no  period  advanced  by  a  native  go- 
vernment. "  The  result  of  these  re- 
ports," says  the  gentleman  already  re- 
&rred  to  (die  reporU  of  the  coUect- 
ors  relative  to  the  land-tenure  in  the 
Mahratu  Territories),— •'<  and  of  my 
own  inquiries,  is,  that  a  hirge  portion 
of  theRyots  are  the  proprietors  of  their 
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estates,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  land-tax  to  the  government  ^— 
that  their  property  is  hereditary  and 
saleable ;  and  they  are  never  dispos- 
sessed while  ihey  pay  their  tax ;  and 
even  then,  they  have,  for  a  long  period 
(at  least  thirty  years),  the  right  of  re- 
claiming their  esUtes,  on  paying  the 
dues  of  government."  It  is  true,  that 
Mr  £lphinstone's  report  bears  date  in 
1819,  and  this  may  account  for  the  in- 
creued  burdens  which  he  notices  as 
imposed  upon  the  landed  proprietors ; 
but  if  no  aoubt  could  exist  in  1819  as 
to  the  person  in  whom  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  vested,  far  less  can  it  be 
doubted  in  whom  that  right  waa  vest- 
ed under  the  ancient  govemmentad— 
*'  An  opinion  prevails,  he  continues, 
''  throughout  the  Mahratu  country, 
that,  under  the  old  Hindoo  go  vemment, 
all  the  land  was  held  by  Meerassees,  and 
that  the  Ooprees  (or  farmers)  were  in- 
troduced as  the  old  proprietors  sunk 
under  the  tyranny  of  tne  Mabome- 
dans.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
^e  fact,  that  tne  greater  part  of  the 
fields  now  cultivated  by  Ooprees  are 
recorded  in  the  village  bocAs  as  be- 
longing to  absent  proprietors,  and  af- 
fbrds,  when  combined  with  dream- 
stances  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  with  the  light  land- 
tax  authorised  by  Menu,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  the  revenue  system, 
under  the  Hindoos,  (if  tliey  had  a  uni- 
form system,)  was  founded  on  private 
Eroperty  in  tne  soil"  1  am  always 
appy  to  avail  myself  of  such  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Mr  Elphinstone ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  transcribed  the  above 
passage  here,  thouch,  probably,  I  may 
stand  more  in  neea  of  it,  when  1  come 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  settlement 
which  daims  Lord  Comwallis  as  its 
author. 

I  have  spoken,  in  a  f<»iner  put  of 
this  letter,  of  the  assistance  oerived 
by  the  Potail,  in  the  adjustment  of 
civil  disputes,  from  a  punchayet.  Of 
the  nature  of  that  body,  so  important 
in  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  Hindoos,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  fiirther  account. 

When  a  dispute  arose  between  two 
individuals  on  the  sutgect  of  a  debt, 
or  boundaries,  or  any  other  such  mat- 
ter, a  complaint  was  lodged  by  the 
party  considering  himself  aggrieved, 
with  the  Potail,  who  prlvatdy  com- 
manded a  punchayet  to  assemble  fbr 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  merits 
of  the  case.    The  punchayet  consist- 
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9d,  like  a  jury  in  England,  of  a  certain 
number  of  respectabfe  inhabitants^  va^ 
rjring^acoording  todrcumstanoes,  from 
five,  nine,  and  eleven^  np  to  fifty.— 
"  The  membera  of  a  punchayet  were 
generally  selected  by  the  officer  of  go- 
vernment, by  whom  it  was  granted 
with  the  ap][ffobation  of  the  parties, 
and  oflen  at  their  suggestion ;  some- 
times the  parties  chose  an  equal  num- 
ber each,  and  the  officer  named  an 
umpire." — '*  The  members  were  peo- 
ple in  the  same  situation  of  life  as  the 
parties,  or  people  likely  to  understand 
the  subject  in  discus&ion  ;  the  number 
was  required  to  be  odd,"  and  *'  it  ge- 
neraUy  met  at  the  honse  of  the  officer 
who  summoned  it. 

*'  In  villages,  the  Potail  got  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  Ry- 
ots to  sit  under  a  tree,  or  in  the  temple, 
or  Choultry,"  (the  inn  or  place  of  rest 
for  treveUers) ;  '<  nobody  attended  on 
the  partof  government;  and,asthesab- 
mission  of  the  parties  was  voluntary, 
their  wishes  were,  of  course,  more  at- 
tended to  than  elsewhere."  (fie  it  ob- 
served, that  the  contrast  here  drawn  is 
between  village  punchayets,  and  pun- 
chayets  appointed  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  two  villages, — in  other  words, 
district  puncbayets.)  *'  The  consent 
of  the  members,  however,  was  every- 
where reckoned  essential  to  a^punchay- 
et,  and  the  first  act  of  the  meeting 
was  to  take  a  ruzeenamah,  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  a  consent.  Security 
was  also  not  unfrequently  taken  for 
the  parties  complying  with  the  award 
of  the  punchayet.  In  petty  disputes 
in  villages,  the  parties  gave  two  straws, 
in  token  of  suomission,  instead  of  a 
written  ruzeenamah." 

The  punchayet  being  assembled, 
the  disputing  parties  appeared  before 
it,  stating,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  one  his  claim,  the  other  his  ground 
of  denial.  Little  or  no  form  was  ob- 
served ;  the  punchayet  conducting  its 
examination,  both  of  the  parties  them- 
selves and  of  their  witnesses,  in  the  way 
of  conversation ;  whilst  nothing  was 
written  down  except  the  decision,  and 
sometimes  not  even  that.  If,  indeed, 
the  case  chanced  to  be  of  very  great 
importance,  or  if  (lie  interests  of  two 
or  more  villages  were  concerned,  then 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  re- 
corded, all  the  writing  being  perform- 
ed by  the  Coolkumee,  to  whose  csre  it 
was  afterwards  intrusted. 
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In  trials  befoit  a  pUluihavety  a  de- 
cided preference  seems  to  nave  been 
given  to  written,  over  oral  testimony. 
I)ocuments,  deeds  of  sale,  acknowledge 
ments  of  debt,  and  so  forth,  were  id- 
ways,  andmostjustly,  accounted  better 
evidence  than  the  mere  deckuration  of 
a  witness.  The  witnesses  were,  how- 
ever, "  examined  and  crosfr»exsmined 
with  great  care;"  but  if  any  ^art  of 
their  evidence  was  taken  down  in  wri- 
ting, it  was  only  the  substance  ;  and 
then  "  generally  in  their  own  hand,  if 
they  covdd  write."  *'  The  natives  have 
not  the  same  deference  for  testimony 
that  we  have;  they  allow  a  witness 
no  more  credit  than  his  situation,  and 
character,  and  connexion  with  the  case, 
entitle  him  to;  they  also  lay  great 
stress  on  his  manner  and  appearance, 
while  giving  his  testimony.  Oaths 
were  sddom  imposed,  unless  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the 
witness,  and  then  great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  them  solemn." 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  princl<« 
pie  by  which  puncbayets  were  guided, 
it  was  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  Hin- 
doo law ;  modified,  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  local  usage,  and  the  notions 
of  the  persons  composing  it,  of  eqmty 
and  justice.  Local  usage,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  universal  law 
of  Hindostan.  It  was  one  with  which 
all  the  villagers  were  fully  acquainted, 
and  sgainst  the  award  of  which  no 
man  presumed  to  grumble ;  the  pun- 
cbayets consulting  no  book,  nor  re- 
ferring to  a  Shastery,  or  expounder  of 
the  sacred  law,  for  an  opinion,  unless 
some  point  relative  to  marriage,  suc- 
cession, or  other  things  provided  for  on 
a  broad  basis,  was  in  question.  The 
members  of  a  pimchayet  received  no 
fee  for  their  attendance;  but  when 
much  of  their  time  had  been  taken  up, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  imposed 
upon  them,  the  successful  suitor  open- 
ly made  them  a  present  for  their 
pains. 

I  have  said  that  suitors  attended  at 
the  place  of  meeting  in  person.  This 
was  generally,  but  not  invariably  the 
case.  A  person,  for  example,  who  felt 
himself  prevented  firom  attending,  was 
permitt^to  send  an  agent,  usually  a 
relative  or  domestic  of  his  own,  to  re- 
present himself;  but  there  were  no 
such  officers  as  vakuls,  or  hired  plead- 
ers, in  those  days — ^that  is  a  profes- 
sion which  claims  Lord  Comwallis  for 
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its  attthmr.  When  die  report  of  the 
panbbayet  was  made  oot,  the  officer 
of  goremment  proceeded  to  oontan 
and  enforce  its  decree^  the  mode  of 
payment  being  regulated  aeoording  to 
Uie  drcumetanoea  and  situation  of  the 
losing  party.  If  he  were  rich,  imma* 
diate  payment  was  ordered ;  if  odicr« 
wise,  ne  was  commanded  to  pay  hy 
instidments ;  and  in  case  of  utter  in- 
capability, an  exemption  from  the  de-^ 
mands  ot  his  creditor^  was  granted  for 
a  certain  number  of  years.  This  was 
done  to  enable  him  by  his  own  tndns- 
try  to  acquire  the  means  of  meeting 
the  demand ;  but  in  case  of  a  refiisal 
on  his  part  to  obey,  the  system  called 
Tukkasaa  was  had  recourse  to.  Li- 
terslly  speaking,  this  means  no  more 
than  dunning ;  but  when  authoriied 
by  an  award  of  court,  it  included  ere- 
rything,  from  simple  importunity,  up 
to  placmg  a  guard  oyer  a  man,  '^  pre- 
vendnghueating,  tying  him  nedc  and 
heels,  or  making  him  stand  on  one  leg 
with  a  heavy  stone  on  his  head,  under 
a  Tertical  sun."  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  if  submission  to  a  verdict 
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was  rdiised  on  the  ground  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  jury,  t&  msgistrate  was 
bound  to  investigate  the  matter;  «nd« 
should  the  accusation  prove  well* 
founded,  to  ovdera  new  triaL 

I  have  yeta  great  deal  tosay  on  the 
futbieet  of  native  institutions,  oefore  I 
can  pretend  to  contrast  thepresent  widi 
the  former  condition  of  India.  The 
ohangesgrsduallvwrought  as  kingdoms 
becsme  enlargea, — die  alterations  ef- 
fected hj  the  M^omedans— andothcr 
no  less  important  matters  must  be  sta- 
ted. But  these  I  sbsll  defer  to  a  in. 
tnre  opportunity.  Enough  is  done  for 
the  present,  when  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, that  not  one  of  all  the  revoln* 
tions  to  which  India  has  been  sotgeet- 
ed,  interfered  in  any  material  dqgree 
with  the  village  system.  That  conti- 
nued the  same  nnder  .an  extensive  m 
under  a  petty  Bajahship;  it  waa  left 
whole  and  untouched  by  the  Maho- 
medans;  it  remained  for  the  Eittlish, 
in  their  zeal  to  improve  the  oon£tion 
of  the  peo^e,  to  work  its  overthrow. 
And  what  has  been  the  consequence? 
We  shall  see  in  due  time. 
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Ane  riehie  moumfitUe  dUtye, 

MddebsMrHovoex. 

1  hearit  ane  laveroke  synging  with  gle. 
And  O  but  the  burde  ssng  cheirilye ; 
Then  I  exit  at  my  true  love  Ringan, 
Gif  he  kend  quhat  the  bonnye  burde  wals  syngan  ? 

Now,  my  love  Ringan  is  blithe  and  yongue,    » 
But  be  hethe  ane  fkyre  and  flatteryng  tongue ; 
And  och,  I'm  fearit  I  like  ower  weille 
His  talis  of  lufe,  though  kvnde  and  leille. 
So  I  ssyis  to  him  in  scomnille  wayis» 
"  You  ken  no  worde  that  burdye  sayia." 

Then  my  love  he  tumit  aboute  to  mee^ 
And  there  wals  ane  smyle  in  his  pawkye  ee ; 
And  he  sayis,  **  My  May,  my  dawtyit  dowe, 
I  ken  that  straine  farre  better  nor  you ; 
For  that  litta  fairye  that  liltis  sae  loude. 
And  hingis  on  the  freenae  of  the  sonnye  ckmde^ 
Is  tellynff  the  taiUe  in  <£aiitis  and  diymis, 
I  haif  teuit  to  thee  ane  thusyande  tymis. 
I  will  lette  thee  heire  our  straynis  aeeorde^ 
And  the  laverokis  sweite  sang,  worde  for  worde. 

INTSEFBETATIOK  OF  THE  LAXKIS  SONG. 

'  O,  mv  love  is  bonnye,  and  mylde  to  se^ 
Als  sweitlye  she  sittis  on  her  dewVe  le. 
And  tumis  up  her  cheike  and  cleire  grey,  eye. 
To  liste  quhatis  saying  withinne  the  sky ; 
10 


For  slie  tkynkis  my  iiiornyng  hymae  ao  iiweUei 
With  the  Btrdmniera  of  hevin  anethe  my  feite» 
Quhere  the  prouUe  GoM-tiavke  colde  nefet  .woDue 
Atweene  thegraye  clouAa  and  the  «omie. 
And  she  thynkia  her  loTe  ane  tliyng  of  the  akyU* 
Sent  downe  fre  the  holye  Para<ly8se» 
To  syng  to  the  worild  ai  monie  and  evin, 
*riie  aweitc  hife^-aaDgia  in  the  hoi\rts  of  hevin* 

*  O  my  love  ia  honiiye,  and  yoBgvie,  and  chc^te, 
Ala  aweitly  she  aittia  in  her  moaay  eate  I 

And  she  detnia  the  burdia  on  boelte  ai¥l  ire» 
Ab  nothyng  but  duate  and  droulle  to  laee. 
Tho  the  Robyn  wairbel  his  waeaum  chirle. 
And  the  Merle  gar  all  the  gfeinwode  dirie. 
And  the  8torm*CQck  toutis  on  his  touryng  pyni*) 
She  trewia  their  sangia  ane  mocke  to  uiyne; 
The  Lintyis  chdpe  ane  dittye  tame. 
And  the  Shillphaia  everlestyng  rhame ; 
The  Pliveris  whew  ane  aoloch  dreire. 
And  the  Whiliy-whapia  ane  Bhaime  to  heire  ; 
And  quhanevir  ane  lufcr  comis  in  viewe. 
She  cowrift  anethe  her  akreine  of  dewe. 

'  O  my  love  ia  bonnye !  her  virgyn  breste 
Is  8weiU*r  to  me  nor  the  dawuyng  ei^te ; 
And  weille  do  I  lyke  at  the  gloomy ng  Btine, 
To  dreip  fre  the  lyfte  or  the  looryng  hille. 
And  presfie  her  este  as  quhite  als  mylke^ 

And  her  brest  as  saft  als  the  downye  fiilke.'  ** 

•  «        •        *        •         «# 

Now  quhen  my  love  Had  warbelit  awayc 
To  thia  baisse  parte  of  the  laverokls  laye^ 
2ilyne  herte  wids  lyke  to  burste  in  twaine, 
And  the  tens  .flow it  fro  myne  eyne  lyke  raine. 
At  lengthe  he  sayit,  with  ane  syche  mile  lang, 
"  Quhat  ailea  my  love  at  the  laverokia  sang  ? '. 

Sayis  I,  "  He  is  ane  baitsae  and  wycked  birde. 
Als  ever  rase  fro  tbe  dewyc  yink* ; 
It's  a  shaime  to  mounte  on  liia  niomyng  wyng. 
At  the  yettis  of  hevin  nikaii  saugis  to  syn^ ; 
And  all  to  win  with  his  awmerous  dynne, 
Ane  sweetc  Uttil  virgyn  birde  to  synne. 
And  wrecke  with  flatterye  and  song  combynde 
His  deire  1]^ ttil  inaydniis  iiecc  of  mynde ! 

0  were  I  hir,  I  wolde  let  nim  se 

His  aangis  sholde  all  be  loste  on  mee.** 
Then  my  luve  toke  me  in  his  armia^ 
And  gan  to  laude  my  leifu  chanina ; 
fiat  I  wolde  not  so  moche  als  let  him  speike. 
Nor  stroke  my  chvnnc,  nor  kisse  my  eheike. 
For  I  feirit  myne  nerte  wals  going  wrang» 
It  wala  so  movit  at  the  laverokia  sang. 

Yet  stiUa  I  lave  withe  ane  vpeaatc  ee. 
And  stiUe  he  wals  syngin  so  bonnilye. 
Thatf  tho  withe  my  mynde  I  had  grit  stryffe, 

1  colde  nat  forbeire  it  tor  m^  lyffc^ 
fiut  als  he  hnng  on  the  hevmia  browe^ 
I  saide,  I  kenit  not  why,  nor  howe> 

"  Qubatis  that  lyttil  deixft«yand  nowe  ?" 
Then  my  luve  Ringan  he  Ms  so  gladde. 
He  Icughe  tille  his  foilye  pat  tfihaadde ; 
And  lie  safd,  •'  My  luve,  I  will  tell  you  true. 
He  semis  to  syng  that  sirayne  to  you  ; 
Voi.  XVII.  4  Z 
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For  it  layis;  I  will  rainge  the  yirde  and  a^c 
To  feide  my  love  with  the  finest  fare  ; 
And  quhen  she  lukis  fro  her  hedde  to  mre. 
Withe  the  yeamyng  lufe  of  a  jnoderis  ee, 
O  then  I  will  come,  and  drawe  her  neir^r. 
And  watche  her  closer,  and  Infe  her  deirer, 
And  wee  never  shalle  pairte  till  our  dying  day, 
But  lufe  and  lufe  on  for  eter  and  aye !" 

Then  myne  herte  it  bled  with  a  thryUitlg  pkosufe, 
Quhen  it  lemit  the  laterokis  closyng  measure. 
And  it  rase,  and  rase,  and  wolde  not  reste. 
And  wolde  hardly  bide  withinne  my  briste. 
Then  up  I  rase,  and  away  I  sprongiie, 
And  saide  to  my  luve  With  scornfulle  tongue> 
That  it  wals  ane  bigge  and  burning  shoime ; 
That  hee  add  the  krke  were  bothe  to  blaime ; 
For  there  were  some  layis  so  softe  and  blande 
That  breste  of  fnayden  colde  nat  stande ; 
And  if  he  laye  in  the  woile  his  laine, 
Quhille  I  came  baeke  to  list  the  straine 
Of  ane  awmerous  birde  amahg  the  bforae, 
Then  be  mochte  lye  quhille  the  day  'of  dome  ! 

But  for  all  the  storte  and  stryffe  I  roaiile ; 
For  all  I  did,  and  oil  I  saide, 
Alas !  I  feire  it  will  be  lang 
Or  I  forgette  that  wee  burdis  s^ang ! 
And  ranger  still,  or  I  c^n  fiee 
The  lad  tliat  tellit  that  sang  to  me  \ 
Altrive  Lakje,  March  14^^,  1825. 


THE  WITCH  OF  THE  ORAY  THORN. 
BY  JAMES  HOGG  THE  ETTRICK  SHKrHEAD. 

"  Tilou  old  wrinkled  beldam,  tbou  crone  of  the  night. 
Come  read  me  my  vision,  and  read  it  aright ;    - 
For  'tis  said  thou  hast  insight  the  picture  to  scan 
Far  onward  beyond  the  existence  of  man — 
And  hid'st  thee  for  ever  from  eye  of  the  day, 
But  rid'st  on  the  night- wind  away  and  away 
Over  cloud,  over  valley,  on  hemlock  or  reed, 
T>o  burrow  in  churchyards,  and  harass  the  dead. 
Old  beldam  declare  tnee,  and  give  roe  to  wis, 
If  I  stand  at  the  side  of  such  being  as  this !" 

"  Mad  priest  of  Inchafiery,  I  know  thee  too  well. 
Though  thus  in  disguise  thou  hast  come  to  my  cell ; 
W'hat  i^  it  to  thee  if  through  darkness  I  fly 
I  jke  binl  to  career  round  the  skirte  of  the  sky — 
Or  sail  o'er  the  seas  in  my  shallop  of  shell. 
To  do  what  the  tongue  of  flesh  dares  not  to  tell  ? 
Suffice  it,  I  know  what  thy  vision  hath  been, 
£re  a  word  I  have  heard,  or  a  sign  I  have  seen  \ 
Besides,  its  liigh  import  distinctly  I  seel ; 
And,  priest  of  Inchaflclry,  I'll  tell  it  to  thee— 
Not  for  love  or  reward,  but  it  troubles  me  sore 
To  have  one  in  my  presence  I  ^corn  and  abhor. 

"  Thou  did'st  ((ream  of  a  coronet  blazing  with  gol^l, 
That  was  hail'd  by  the  young,  and  admired  by  tlu*  olcl ) 
And  thou  had'st  a  longing  tlie  thinr;  \xt  obtain  ; 
But  all  thy  bold  eflbrts  to  reach  it  were  vain ; 
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When  lo !  thine  own  mitre  arose  from  thy  crown > 

And  mounted  alofty.whikt  the  other  tsank  dovn ; 

It  mounted  and  rose  in  a  circle  of  flame, 

'Midat  damoura  of  wonder  and  abouts  of  acclaim ; 

The  crown  into  darkness  descended  apace,    • 

And  thine  was  exalted  on  hish  in  its  place. 

Thou  saw'st  till  the  red  blood  ran  down  in  a  streaii^ 

Thou  awakened'st  in  terror,  and  all  was  a  dream  ! 

Priest,  that  waa  thy  dream — and  thou  must — ^'tia  decreed-pf 

Put  down  the  Arenbishop,  and  rise  in  his  stead  !" 

''  Thou  tiest,  thou  old  iiag.    With  the  cunning  of  hell 
Thou  darest  me  to  practise  what  thou  dost  foretell  ; 
But  there  both  thy  master  and  jthee  I'll  defy  : 
Yet  that  was  my  vision,  I  may  not  deny. 
Myateripua  being,  unblest  and  uiishriven  1 
Pray,  had'st  thou  that  secret  from  hdl  or  from  heaven  ?" 
•  "  I  had  it,  proud  pricsst,  from  a  fountain  sublime. 
Thai  swells  beyond  nature,  and  atreama  beyond  time ; 
And  though  from  the  same  source  thy  warning  might  oome. 
Yet  mine  was  tlie  essence  and  thine  but  the  scum. 
I  heard  and  I  saw,  what,  if  thou  had'st  but  seen, 
A  terror  thy  mortal  eustence  had  been ; 
For  thou  had'st  grown  rigid  as  statue  of  leadr- 
A  beacon  of  terror  fur  sinners  to  dread ! 
Thou  think'st  thou  hast  learning  and  knowledge  inborn ; 
Proud  priest  of  Inchafiery,  I  laugh  thee  to  scorn  ! 
Thou  know'st  less  of  nature,  where  spirits  roam  free. 
Than  a  mole  does  of  heaven,  or  a  worm  does  of  thee. 

'*  Begone  with  thy  gold,  thy  ambition,  and  prkb ; 
I  have  told  thee  thy  vision,  aiui  solved  it  beside. 
But  dare  not  to  donbt  the  event  I  foretell — 
The  thing  is  decreed  botli  in  heaven  and  hell, 
That  thou,  an  arch-traitor,  must  do  a  good  deed, 
Put  down  the  Archbishop,  and  rise  in  his  stesd '." 

Away  went  the  Abbot  with  crosier  and  cowl. 
And  visions  cf  grandeur  disturbing  his  soul ; 
And  as  be  rode  on,  to  himself  thus  he  said— - 
"  The  counsels  of  heaven  must  all  be  obey'd ; 
Nor  throne,  church,  nor  state,  can  security  have, 
Till  that  haughty  prelate  be  laid  in  his  grave. 
Let  that  nerve  my  arm,  and  my  iqrarrandioe  be.'- — 
Well  said,  thou  good  Abbot  of  Incbafierye ! 

The  Archbishop  had  plotted  too  deep  in  the  atste ; 
The  nobles  were  moved  'gainst  the  man  of  then:  hate ; 
The  Monarch  was  roused,  and  pronounced  In  his  wrath 
A  aentence  unseemly— *the  Archbishop's  death ! 
But  that  very  night  that>  his  doom  was  decreed, 
A  private  assassin  accompliah'd  the  deed. 
The  eourt  waa  amazed ;  for  loud  whisperings  came 
Of  a  deed  too  unhallow'd  and  honid  to  name; 
Abroad  rnsh'd  the  rumour,  and  would  not  be  stemm'd ; 
The  murd»er  is  captured,  convicted,  oondenQai'd ; 
Condemn'd  to  be  hun^  like  a  dog  on  a  tree. 
<<  Who  is  the  assassin  } — Pray  who  may  it  be  ? — 
Ha !— The  worthy  guMd  Abbot  of  Inehafoye !" 

In  darkness  ana  plains  the  poor  Abbot  ia  laid. 
And  soon  hb  death-warrant  is  to  him  convey'd ; 
His  hour  is  announced,  but  he  laugjis  it  to  scorn, 
And  sends  an  express  for  the  Witch  of  Gray-Thorn. 
She  came  at  his  call,  and  though  hideous  her  form, 
And  shrivell'd,  and  crouch'd,  like  a  crane  in  a  storm. 
Yet  in  her  dim  eye  that 'was  hollow'd  by  tone 
The  joy  of  a  demon  was  gleaming  sublime, 
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And  with  a  weak  laugh  'twixt  a  scream  aiid  a  hlM, 
She  cried;  **  Pray,  great  Abbot,  in  all  come  to  this  ?"— 

**  Where  now  thy  bright  omens,  thou  hag  of  the  night  ? 
Come  read  me  this  riddle,  and  read  it  aright. 
So  far  thou  said'st  truth— the  Archbishop  is  dead ; 
lliy  bodement  confirm*'-^haU  I  rise  \\\  his  stetid  P**--^ 

"  Ves,  up'to  the  gallows !"  the  beldam  replied. 
This  day  the  Archbishop  had  sui^'d  and  died ; 
But  headlong  on  death  I  hare  caused  thee  to  run. 
Ha,  ha !  I  have  conquered,  and^ thoU  art  undone!'**^ 

''  Oh  had  I  the  hands  which  these  fetters  degrade, 
To  sear  out  thy  tongue  for  the  lies  it  hath  made, 
I  would  rend  out  thy  heart,  with  black  ftlsehood  so  crftmm'd^ 
And  consign  thy  old  soul  to  e^ermty  dasin'd  ? 
May  Heaven's  dread  vengeance  depart  ftt>m  thee  never. 
But  descend  -and  enthral  thee  fbr  ever  and  exter  !**«— 

**  Ay,  curse  thou  away ;  to  the  tlietne  I  agree ; 
Thy  curse  is  worth  tea  thousand  blessings  to  me. 
Ha,  ha !  thou  proud  priest,  I  have  won  !  I  have  won  ! 
Thy  course  of  ambition  and  cruelty's  run.  t 

Tliou  tortured'st  me  once,  till  my  nerves  were  all  torn, 
For  crimes  I  was  free  of  as  babe  newly  born  ; 
'Twas  that  which  compell'd  me,  in  hour  of  despair, 
To  s^l.soul  and  body  to  die  iVince  ot  the  Air  ; 
That  grem  dreadful  spirit  of  powi^r  and  of  pride. 
His  servant  I  am,  and  thy  curse  I  doriJe. 
For  vengeance  I  did  it,  tbr  vengeance  alone  ; 
Without  that,  Aiturily  lurements  had  tione. 
I  have  now  had  full  measure  in  sight  of  the  sun*-- 
Ha,  ha !  thou  proud  "priest,  I  have  won  t  I  huve  won ! 
'Tis  not  thv  ))oot  life  that  my  vengeance  c^n  tame, 
It  flies  to  tne  future,  to  regions  of  flame, 
To  witness,  exulting,  th*  extreuie  of  thy  doom, 
,And  harass  thy  being  'mid  terror  and  gloo4n. 
Ay,  grind  thou  thy  fetters,  and  ftime  lis  ihaxi  wilt. 
O  how  I  rejoice  in  thy  rage  and  thy  guilt ! 
And  more — I  have  imnnise  may  well  strike  Uiee  dumb, 
To  be  nurse  to  thy  spirit  for  ages  to  come ; 
Think  how  tliou  wilt  Joy  that  the  task  sImH  be  mine 
To  wreck  and  to  tease  thee  with  tortures  condi<*n. 
O'er  cataracts  of  sulphur,  andUorrents  of  flame. 
And  horrors  that  have  not  exposure  nor  name. 
Until  this  vile  world  of  lust  and  of  crime 
Have  sounded  through  fire  the  last  tfumpet  of  l^me : 
Adieu,  bloody  miest,  in  thy^  hour  of  (Ifspair, 
When  thy  soul  is  tbriheoroing,  there's  ^ne  i^iall  be  there." 

The  Abbot  was  borne  to  the  scaflfbld  away, 
*   He  strt- tch'd  out  his  hands  and  attempted  to  pray ; 
But  at  that  dire  moment  there  sounded  a  knell 
Close  to  his  stunn'd  ear,  'twixt  a  laugh  atid  a  y^U ; 
And  a  voice  aaid  aloud>  that  seetu'd  credkitig  with  hat«, 
<'  Ha,  ha !  thou  proud  priest,  it'a  too  kte !  it*s  too  late  V 
He  shiver'd,  he  shrunk,  dropp'd  the  sign,  and  was  hung; 
He  gaap'd,  ai>d  he  died,  and  that  moment  there  rung 
This  sound  through  the  welkin  so  darksome  and  dun, 
"  I  have  thee  I— I  have  thee ! — I  have  won  S— I  hive  won !" 

Ai.TBivE  Lake,  March  J  I,  185e.>. 
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I  A  ROSS  next  moruiug  refreslied^ 
tmntNiSy  and  prepared  to  follow  my 
oMinary  occupation  of  thooting.  It 
was  8  dear  frosty  day,  the  sun  was 
ifaining  brightly  OTer«>head,  and  a  thoo- 
MmdlitUe  birds  were  r^oicing  in  the 
irarmtb  of  his  beams  ;  my  dogs  wtre 
in  high  eonditioo ;  my  gun  was  dean 
and  in  good  order ;  and  myself  big 
with  determination,  not  to  iire  in  too 
great  a  hunry,  but  to  be  sure  of  my 
aim  before  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Thuff 
Attended,  and  thus  animated,  I  set 
Ibrth  after  breakfast ;  and  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  favourite  haunt 
of  a  hare  which  liad  more  than  once  / 
escaped  me,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
il.  My  Mthful  spaniel  had  just  begun 
to  give  tongue,  and  my  fowling-piece 
was  already  in  a  position  to  be  lifted 
at  once  to  the  shoulder,  when  the  re- 
port of  a  single  cannon,  coming  from 
the  fhmt,  attracted  my  attention.  I 
slopped  diort,  but  had  not  time  to  cull 
in  my  dog,  when  another  and  another 
dfocharge  took  place,  roixid  with  an 
occasional  rattle  of  musketry.  This 
was  warning  enongh.  lliough  the 
hare  started  from  her  seat,  I  permitted 
her  to  depart  in  peace,  and  whistling 
loudly  for  my  four-footed  companions 
to  follow,  I  ran  hack  towards  my  quar- 
tos As  I  proceeded,  the  tiring  be« 
came  every  moment  more  and  more 
heavy,  till  at  length  it  had  increased 
into  an  uninterrupted  roar. 

On  reaching  the  bouses  I  found  that 
the  alann  was  already  given.  The 
bugles  were  sounding  to  recall  such  as 
might  be  abroad,  and  the  men  were 
acGoutering  with  all  hasie.  For  our« 
selves,  Graham  and  I  took  care  on  the 
present  occasion  to  make  better  provi« 
sion  against  detention,  than  we  had 
done  the  day  before ;  but  our  baggage 
we  wire  obliged  to  leave,  to  be  packcni 
and  made  ready  for  moving  bv  our 
bat-n^en.  Aid- de-camp  ailer  aid-^ie- 
camp  passed  in  the  meanwhile  to  and 
fro,  one  gaHoping  from  the  fVont  to 
urge  an  immediate  advance,  another 
galloping  from  the  rear  to  ascertain 
how  matters  were  going ;  whilst  the 
various  battalions,  as  each  was  eqiii|>- 
ped  and  ready,  hurried  down  to  the 
-main  road>  to  join  its  particular  bri- 
gade. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  fhmi  the  moment  that  the 
alarm  was  first  given,  when  we  found 
ourselves  marchine  once  more  in  tha 
same  directwn,  and  nearly  in  die  sama 
order,  in  which  we  had  marched  yes- 
terday. Our  march  had  in  it,  how- 
ever,  even  more  of  deep  exdtement^ 
than  that  of  the  preceding  day.  We 
had  not  proeeedea  above  a  mile,  when 
indications  of  what  was  going  on  in 
front  began  to  present  themselves,  in 
the  form  of  baggage,  mules,  and  horses, 
pouring, in allnaste and oonfiision,  to 
the  rear*  while  a  wounded  man  or 
two,  ever  and  anon,  dragged'  himself 
with  difficulty  in  the  same  direction, 
and  gave,  as  the  wounded  invariably 
give,  the  most  alarming  account  of  the 
state  of  afRiirs.  "  Push  on,  pudi  on, 
for  God's  sake,"  said  one  poor  fidlow 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  liead,  and 
wtfs  lying,  rather  than  sitting,  across 
a  horse,  "  push  on,  or  it  wufl  be  all 
ov<.T.  Forty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
are  coming  on,  and  there  are  not  two 
thousand  men  up  to  oppose  them.** 
Of  course,  we  quickened  our  pace  with 
infinite  good  will. 

A  group  of  perhaps  twenty  wound- 
ed privates  and  officers  h^d  passed, 
when  the  next  body  which  met  us 
was  a  detachment  of  ten  sound  men 
and  a  sergeant,  who  were  conducting 
to  the  rear  about  an  hundred  French 
prisoners.  These  were  saluted  with  a 
cheer,  but  even  these  urged  us  for- 
ward, with  the  intelligence  that  the 
5th  division  must  be  soon  overpower- 
ed. And  now  the  scene  of  action  be- 
Sn  to  open  upon  us.  We  had  passed 
rough  fiedart,  and  were  descending 
the  little  eminence  on  which  it  is 
built,  when  the  combatants  became 
distinguishable ;  and  a  very  magnifit 
cent,  as  well  as  gratifying  spectacle^ 
they  presented.  The  nearest  handfHi) 
of  British  troops,  were  opposing  thera-^ 
selves,  in  tlie  most  determine  man-i 
ner,  to  a  mass  of  men,  so  dense,  and 
so  extended,  as  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  main  road,  as  far  as  the  tyt  could 
reach.  Our  people  Vere,  tt  is  true, 
giving  way.  They  had  already  main- 
tained a  most  unequal  contest  for  up^ 
wards  of  two  hours,  and  their  num- 
bers, originally  smalt ,  were  fast  diml« 
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niflhing.  But  no  sooner  had  the  head 
of  our  column  shown  itsdf,  than  their 
confidence  comidetely  returned^  and 
they  renewed  the  struggle  with  increa- 
sed alacrity. 

The  same  circumstance  which  gave 
fresh  oouraee  to  our  comrades,  acted, 
as  may  well  be  cupposed,  in  a  directly 
contrary  manner  uiion  the  enemy. 
Not  that  they  fell  into  confusion,  or 
exhibited  an^  aymptoma  of  dismay ; 
but  it  was  evident,  ncsa  their  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  their  general  had  lost 
bis  confidence  of  immediate  succtfss, 
and  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
tfust  leas  to  the  weight  of  his  single 
column,  and  to  add  mauoeuvriug  and 
skill  to  brute  violence.  His  attaclc 
lyas  accordingly  suspended,  whilst  a 
battery  of  ten  or  twelve  guns  being 
hastily  brought  to  the  front,  opened, 
not  upon  the  division  with  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  engaged,  but  upon 
us.  And  I  must  confess  diat  the  guns 
were  well  served.  The  gunners  lay- 
ing them  for.  a  particular  turning  in 
the  road,  mowea  down  some  two  or 
three  out  of  each  company  as  it  came 
up,  and  caused  us. to  suffer  no  incon- 
siderable loss^  long  before  we  arrived 
within  range  of  musl&etry. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  this  }ieril<- 
oiiB  spot,  we  abandoned  the  main  road, 
and  turning;  into  an  .<^n  green  field 
qn  the.  right,  we  marched  into  line. 
In  front  of  us  was  a  thick  wood,  for 
tl)e  posseiiuoixof  which  our  people  and 
the  French  were  warmly  strucgling. 
On  our  side,  it  was  garrisoned  by  a 
battalion  of  Por^guese,  and  a  couple 
of  British  regiments,  and  it  was  as- 
sjsulted  by  a  perfect  swarm  of  French 
tiralleurs ;  but  neither  did  the  latter 
succeed  in  drivins  their  opponents 
through  it,  nor  could  (he  former  deli- 
ver themselves  from  the  annoyance  of 
continual  issaults.  It  was  peculiarly 
t)ie  business  of  the  corps  to  which  I 
belonged,  to  give  support  to  the  de- 
fenders of  that  wood ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, company  after  company  was  sent 
forward,  as  a  fresh  supply  of  men  be^ 
came  from  time  to  time  necessary; 
Yfhiki  two  other  corps,  continuing 
8ic;adily  in  line,  prepared  to  use  Uie 
bayonet  with  effect,  in  case  our  effiirta 
lo  maintain  our  ground  should  prove 
unavailing* 

Even  tEe  unwarlike  reader  will  pro- 
Wbly  understand  me,  when  I  8ay» 
that  the  feelings  of  a  man  hurried  in- 
to battle,  as  we  were  to-day,  are  total- 
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ly  difoent  from  those  of  the  s 
who  goes  graduallVf  and  as  it  were 
preparedly,  into  oanger.  We  had 
dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  a  genenl 
action  this  morning;  and  we  firand 
ouiielves  bearing  the  brant  of  it,  be- 
fore we  could  very  well  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  proximity  «^  an  ene- 
my. £verythii|g  was  aoror^ug^y  done, 
every  word  spdten,  and  every  move- 
ment made,  underthc  influenoe  of  dttt 
species  of  exdtoroent^  which  absolute* 
ly  shuts  out  all  ideas,  except  thos9 
which  spring  from  the  cirouuuitano^ 
immediately  about  you ;  I  moan  ao 
appreliension  lest  your  own  men  sbaM 
(pve  way,  and  an  inexpressible  eager- 
ness to  cloae  with  your  adversary.  N<v 
were  sundry  opportunities  wanting,  of 
gratifying  the  last  of  these  dcsiics. 
We  fought,  at  least  where  I  was  ata- 
tinned,  in  a  thick  wood;  aod  bmmo 
than  once  it  occurred,  that  we  fought 
hand  to  hand. 

Afiairs  had  continued  in  this  slate 
till  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  when 
the  enemy,  a^  if  weary  with  their 
fruitless  effi>rt6,  bcsan  to  slacken  in 
their  exertions,  and  gmduallv  to  fall 
back.  Not  very  far  fiiom  the  spot 
where  I  was  posted,  stood  a  chatspn, 
the  property,  I  believe,  of  the  Mi^ 
of  Bearlts ;  for  the  occupation  of  whidi» 
the  French  had  maoe,  daring  the 
morning,  several  desperate,  but  un- 
availing efiSnts.  Towards  it,  aaaoon  as 
the  firing  began  to  wax  faint.  Sir  John 
Hope,  attended  by  three  or  four  aides- 
de-camp  and.  a  few  orderly  dragoons, 
made  his  way.  He  had  already  idovbu 
ed  to  an  upper  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  from  thence  the  enemy's 
proceedings;  his  staff*  and  oiderlies 
were  lounging  about  the  ooarUvwd, 
and  the  few  akirmishcis  which  lined 
the  hedge  in  front  wen  lying  down 
to  rest,  when  a  masa  of  FraicD  infioH 
try,  which  had  formed  in  a  hoUow  road 
alittlelo  the  left,  dashed  forward.  Xlie 
movement  waa  so  rapid,  and  the  force 
employed  so  great,  that  all  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  few  British 
troops  then  up,  was  overcome ; — the 
house  was  surrounded.  Instantly  a 
cry  was  raised,  *<  Save  the  general.  Save 
tiiegeneral,"  and  a  rush  waa  made  fopm 
all  quarters  towards  the  cfaaleaa  ;  bsu 
our  assistance  was  unneoeaaary.  Sir 
John,  aeeing  what  had  happefd, 
threw  himsdf  npon  his  hone,  and 
at  the  head  of  hia'  mounted  atUsod- 
ants  charged  from  the  doorpwpy  of 
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ike  eourt*yard.  He  received,  in- 
deed, no  fewer  thftti  three  musket 
balli  through  his  hat,  and  his  horse 
was  to  severely  woanded^  that  its 
strength  served  only  to  carry  him  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  the  charae  was 
deciftite.  Many  of  the  French  were 
sabred,  and  the  little  party  escaped— 
and  now  the  fight  was  renewed  on 
all  ndes  with  desperate  reeolution. 
Again  and  again  the  enemy  pressed 
forward  to  empty  the  wood  of  its  de- 
tenders  and  to  secure  the  high-^road ; 
but  all  their  efforte  failed,  and  when 
the  approadi  of  darkness  compelled 
the  combatants  to  separate,  the  two 
armies  occupied  almost  the  same 
ground  which  they  had  occupied  when 
the.  fighting  began. 

It  were  vain  faac  me  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  scene  which  now 
took  plooe.  So  vigorous  had  been  the 
last  attack,  and  so  determined  our 
resisUnce,  that  when  davlight  di»- 
appeared,  the  French  and  allid  troops 
found  themselves  completely  mixed 
together.  Instead  of  the  roar  of 
musketry,  my  ears  were  accordingly 
saluted  by  shouts  and  exdainations, 
delivered  in  almost  every  European 
tongue.  French,  Englisn,  German, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  j  the  na- 
tives, in  short,  of  almost  every  king- 
dom were  here;  and  as  each  called 
out  in  his  own  language  as  loud  as 
he  could  bawl,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  his  comrades,  and  gi^ng 
evidence  ^  his  own  situation,  a  jar- 
gon was  produced,  such  as  no  man 
has  probably  listened  to  before,  unless 
we  except  the  artificers  employed  of 
yore  in  me  erection  of  BabeL  So  com- 
plete, indeed,  was  the  confusion,  that 
neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  avail  it- 
self of  it  for  military  purpoaes,-H)n  the 
contrary,  we  were  each  of  us  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  our  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
nrhen  cnrder  became  so  far  restored,  as 
to  permit  our  taking  up  a  definite 
position  for  the  night. 

The  enemy  having  gradually  collect- 
ed their  scattered  battalions,  retired  to 
the  hollow-way  from  which  they  last 
rmei^ed.  On  our  part,  no  movement 
of  importance  was  made ;  except  that 
the  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  leaving 
its  original  garrison  to  watch  the  wood 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  fell  back 
as  fiir  as  the  green  field,  or  rather 
common,  where  we  had  left  the  rest 
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of  the  brigade.  Here,  with  numbers 
considerdbly  diminished,  we  drew  up 
in  line ;  when  the  arms  being  piM, 
w<  followed  the  example  of  our  com- 
panions, and  lighted  large  fires,  rounil 
which  men  and  officers  indiscriminate- 
ly crowded,  in  groups  more  or  less 
numerous,  according  aa  each  fire  was 
capable  of  affi>rding  to  them  warmth. 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  witness- 
ed, during  the  whole  course  of  my 
military  career,  a  more  atrikin^y  war- 
like spectacle  than  that  which  waa  now 
before  me.  Besules  my  ow»  corps, 
three  battalions  of  infantrv  lay  stretch- 
ed in  a  single  green  fiela  round  their 
watch  fires ;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
about  an  hundred.  Immediately  be- 
hind them  stood  their  arms  piled  up 
in  r^;ular  order,  and  glancing  in  the 
flames,  which  threw  a  dark  red  Ugbt 
aerosa  the  common,  upon  the.  bare 
branches  beyond ;  about  twenty  yardp 
in  rear,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were 
similarly  disposed  of,  their  horses  be- 
ing picketed  in  Hne,  and  the  men  ffeat- 
ed  or  lying  on  the  ground.  Looking 
farther  back  again,  and  towards  th« 
opposite  side  oi  tlie  road,  the  fires 
of  the  whole  of  the  fifth  and  first 
divisions  met  the  eye  ;  darkened  ever 
and  anon,  as  the  soldiers  paased  be- 
tween them,  or  a  heap  of  wood  was 
cast  on  to  faed  their  brightness.  By 
the  light  of  these  ^res,  I  could  farthtr 
perceive,  that  the  road  itself  was 
thronged  with  artillery  and  tumbrils  ; 
whilst  the  glaring  atmosphere  above 
the  wood,  show^  that  it  too  was 
fully  tenanted,  and  that  its  occupants 
were,  like  ourselves^  reposing  in  an 
attitude  of  watchfulness.  To  complete 
the  picture,  the  night  chanced  to  be 
uncommonly  dark.  Neither  moon  nor 
stars  were  out,  and  thbogh  no  rain 
fell,  a  considemble  fog  was  in  the  air ; 
which,  hindering  the  flames  from 
ascending  beyond  a  certain  length, 
caused  them  to  shed  a  stronger  co- 
louring upon  surrounding  objects. 
Then  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy 
waa  at  hand,  and  that  we  only  waited 
for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow,  to  renew 
the  combat;  the  whole  of  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  gave  so  deep  an 
interest  to  our  situation,  that  it  was 
long  ere  I  was  able  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  my  comrades,  and  lie  down. 
Fatigue,  however,  at  length  prevailed 
over  enthusiasm,  and  liaving  heartily 
partaken  of  the  meal  winch  onr  faith- 
tUl  Francisco  brought  up,  I  wrapped 
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niy  cloak  about  me,  and  taking  my 
atatlon,  like  the  w»t,  with  my  feet  to- 
wards  the  Hk,  I  toon  fell  fast  afdeep. 
•  It  WIS  still  perfcctl?  dark  when  the 
general  itir  among  the  troops  put  an 
end  to  my  repose.  The  in&ntry  stood 
to  their  arms ;  the  cavalry  mounted 
their  horses;  the  artillery-men  were 
at  thwguna  with  lighted  matches  ;  all 
in  the  qpaee  of  one  minute ;  nor  was  a 
vingle  word  ntteredby  any  man  beyond 
•what  waa  abaohitdy  requisite  in  is- 
suing orders.  Early  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, our  firfi  had  all  but  consumed 
ibemseWes ;  they  had  become  dull  and 
red;  and  they  threw  not  out  heat 
enough  to  keep  our  blood  greatly 
abo?e  the  freesing  point;  but  we 
bore  the  intense  cold  with  eicempkry 
patience,  in  the  full  assurance  of  warm 
work  as  soon  as  day-lig^t  should  ap- 
pear. Nor  ia  there  any  hour  in  the 
tour  and  twenty,  as  erery  outside- 
traveller  by  a  stage-coach  mnat  know, 
-no  fruitAil  in  intense  cold,  as  that 
•whidi  immediately  precedes  the  dawn. 
To-day,  too,  it  chanced  to  freete,  with 
a  cutting  wind  directly  in  bur  faces ; 
nevertheless,  our  courage  was  high, 
and  we  counted  the  moments  im> 
patiently  as  they  passed,  not  so  much 
from  a  sense  of  our  present  uncomfort- 
able situation,  as  ftom  an  eager  desire 
to  reuew  the  battle. 

Day  dawned  at  length,  but  the  one- 
my  made  no  movement.  They  were 
before  us  aa.they  had  been  all  night, 
in  countless  numbers ;  but,  like  our- 
aeWes,  they  stood  quietly  in  their 
ranks,  as  if  they  expected  to  be  attack- 
ed, rather  than  to  attack.  For  nearly 
two  houra  both  armies  continued  sta- 
tionary, till  Lord  Wellington  coming 
up,  ordered  three  Portuguese  batt*. 
lions  to  advance,  with  no  other  design 
than  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis*  Nor 
did  tbia  movement  fail  to  lead  the 
enemy  into  a  renewal  of  offensive 
tiperations.  The  Portuguese  brigade 
%vaa  gallantly  met,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  firing,  repulsed;  and  the  re- 
pulse of  it  was  followed  by  a  determi- 
ned assault  upon  such  of  our  corps  as 
^defended  the  road,  and  occupied  the 
wood. 

Nothii^  can  be  more  spirited  or  im- 
•pctnous  than  the  first  attack  of  French 
troops.  They  come  on,  for  a  while, 
slowly,  and  'in  silence ;  till,  having 
reached  within  a  hundred  yards,  or 
two,  of  the  point  to  be  assailed,  they 
ra^  a  loud  out  discordant  yell,  and 


rush  forward.  The  advance  of  their 
columns  is,  moreover,  covered  by  a 
perfect  doud  of  tiralleurs,  who  press 
on,  apparently  in  utier  ooafusioo,  biit 
with  every  demonstration  of  eonrage ; 
who  fire  irregularly,  it  is  true,  but 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision  ;  aad 
who  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  art 
of  availing  tliemselves  of  every  species 
of  cover,  as  anv  li^t  troops  in  the 
world.  The  ardour  of  the  French  is, 
however,  admirably  opposed  by  the 
coolness  and  undauntea  deportment 
of  Britons.  On  the  present  ooeasioo, 
for  instance,  our  people  met  their  as- 
sailants exactly  as  if  the  whole  aflhir 
had  been  a  piece  of  acting ;  no  man 
quitting  his  ground,  but  each  d^be- 
rately  waiting  till  die  word  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  then  dischaxging 
his  i^eoe.  Ever^  efibrt  of  Marshia 
Soult  to  possess  himaelf  of  the  mayor'^ 
•house,  and  of  the  enclosure  and  wood 
about  it,  accordingly  ]^roved  fruitless; 
and  hence  hia  formidable  colunm, 
which  coveif^  the  high»road  as  £»  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was,  per  foroe» 
obliged  to  halt,  and  to  remain  idle. 

Matters  continued  in  this  alate  till 
towards  noon,  and  yet  a  coroparatiTe- 
'ly  trifling  number  of  our  troops  were 
engaged.  The  entire  brigade  to  which 
I  bdMiged,  the  brigade  of  light  caval- 
rv,  as  well  as  the  an  ater  propiMrtion  of 
the  first  division,  had  been  mere.spec- 
tators  of  the  valour  of  others ;  woem 
the  enerov,  as  if  worn  out  with  ft- 
tigue,  and  diaheartened  by  repeated 
failures,  suddenly  b^an  to  retire.  Hit 
column  of  infantry,  naving  moved  to 
the  rear,  till  some  rising  ground  in  a 
«reat  degree  concealed  it,  aeemed  u 
uin>erse;  his  guns  were  withdrawn, 
ana  his  skirmishem  falling  back,  left 
our  advanced  corps  in  possession  o( 
the  disputed  post.  A  retreat,  indeed, 
appeared  to  nave  fairly  commenegd ; 
and  to  many  it  was  matter  of  surprise 
tlut  no  pursuit  was  on  our  aide  iusti- 
tutcd.  But  our  general,  by  keeptaf 
liis  soldiers  steady  in  their  places, 
showi^  that  he  was  quite  awaie  of  his 
adversary's  intentions;  and  Uiat  be 
was  a  far  better  jud^e  of  the  measuiti 
wbidi  it  behoved  him  to  adopt,  thaa 
any  of  the  numeroua  critics  «rho  ure- 
sumed  to  pass  censure  upon  him.  ilie 
whole  of  <3iii  movement  was  no  other 
than  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Marshalt  to  draw  oar  troi^ 
from  their  position,  and  to  enfeeble 
the  centre  pf'our  line,  by  causiRg  chv 
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I«fttoh9toof«rMl«aaoed;  bttttlkmii^ 
«killiilly  exeenSed,  it  proved  of  no 
•rail,  tbaaks  to  the  superior  sagacity 
of  Lotd  Wellingtoii.  Instead  of  being 
harasiid  by  any  useless  change  cf 
,  we  were  commanded  to  take 


advantage  of  the  temporary  tmoe,  by 
/OBoking  our  dinners ;  a  measure  which 
^le  laotf  fast  of  many  of  the  soUto s, 
particotttly  of  the  Portnguese«  who 
liad  eaten  nothing  during  the  whole 
of  yesleiday,  rendered  pecnliaity  desi- 

In  a  moment  numerous  fires  were 
again  lifted,  and  haJf  of  the  men  in 
eadi  regiment,  disenenmbering  them- 
.adves  of  their  aocontrementay  set  to 
.work,  felling  wood,  boiling  kettles, 
and  preparing  food  for  their  oonmdes. 
In  &e  meanwhile  six  or  eif:ht  sprioff- 
•waggons  arriyinff)  such  of  the  wouna- 
ed  as  were  unable  to  o^wl  to  the  rear 
were  collected  from  the  ▼arious  spots 
where  they  lay  mingled  with  thedead, 
and  lifted  into  them,  with  as  much 
care  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Itwasasadspectadethis.  Tbeshridca 
and  groans  of  many  of  these  poor  fd- 
lows  sounded,  horribly  in  our  ears ; 
whihit  the  absolute  rilenoe  of  the  rest 
was  not  less  appalling,  inasmuch  aa  it 
gaTebnttoomudi  reason  tobelieTe,that 
Siey  were  removed  fVom  the  fiehi  only 
.to  die  in  the  waggons.  Nor  weie  me 
mnleteers,  and  ^er  followers  of  the 
camp,  idle.  These  harpies,  spreading 
themselves  in  vast  numbers  ^ver  the 
IkJce  of  the  country,  stripped  and  plun- 
dered the  dead  in  an  incvediUy  short 
apace  of  time ;  and  they  were,  withal, 
so  sldlA}!  in  dieir  vocation,  tihat  they 
rarely  aflbrded  an  opportuni^  of  de- 
teetinff  them  in  this  act  Nothing,  in- 
deed, nas  ever  astoniriied  me  more, 
than  the  celerity  with  which  these  bo- 
dy-strippers execute  their  task.  A  man 
£u]8  by  your  side,  and  the  reny  next 
inoment,  if  you  dumee  to  look  round, 
he  is  as  naked  aa  he  waa  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  without  your  being 
able  so  much  as  to  guess  by  whom  his 
.garments  have  been  taken. 

Whilst  all  these  peraono  were  enga- 
ged in  Uieur  various  occupations,  I 
wandered  towaida  the  f^t,  fer  the 
purpose  of  examii^g,  in  a  moment  of 
eoomem,  the  nature  of  llie  ground  on 
which  we  had  yesterday  fought.  It 
was  literally  covered  with  the  carciaea 
of  men  and  horses*  Round  the  mayor's 
iiouse,  in  particalar>  they  lay  in  elua- 
ten,  and  not  a  few  of  tlie  Frenchmen 
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bniomaiksofhavin^  fallen  by  thesabre. 
One  man,  in  partienlar,  I  obserred, 
Whose  hesd  was  cloven  asunder,  the 
aword  of  hia  adveraary  having  fidrly 
divided  it  as  Hur  as  the  eves ;  whilst 
pother  lay  upon  his  back,  with  bis 
face  absohitely  qdit  into  two  parts, 
across  the  line  of  the  nose.  The  great 
'm^ority  had,  however,  been  shot ;  and 
they  were  mixed  indiscriminately  to* 

K'  tner,  Ebglish  and  French,  as  if  each 
d  been  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  his 
next  neighbour. 

I  was  not,  however,  so  fully  occu- 
pied in  contemplating  the  dead,  bur 
that  I  caat  various  anxious  glances  to- 
wards the  living ;  nor  was  ground  cX 
anxiety  wanting.  The  enemy  bad, 
indeed,  fallen  back ;  neither  did  he 
show  any  column  upon  the  road,  nor 
any  masses  in  the  woods.  But  I  ob- 
served his  men  crossing  the  high-road 
towaida  our  right,  by  twos  and  thnea 
at  a  tin^,  as  if-  some  formation  Was 
goingon  which  he  desired  mi^t  escape 
notice.  I^or  was  the  circumstance  lost 
upon  my  conapanions:  **  We  shall 
have  it  again  nresently,"  said  a  vete- 
ran 8eije9|t  wno  stood  near  me;  and 
th^  prediction  was  hardly  uttered, 
when  it  was  italfilled.  As  if  they  had 
liaen  firom  beneath  the  earth,  two  pon- 
derous masses  of  infantry,  covered  by 
the  file  of  twelve  pieees  of  cannon,' 
rushed  forward ;  one,  a  Ihfle  to  the 
ri^t  of  ^ere  I  was,  and  the  other, 
upon  the  church  and  vfQage  of  Arcan- 
quea ;  and  such  was  the  fhrjTof  their 
attack,  that^  for  die  instant,  they  car- 
ried everything  before  them.  A  Por- 
tugueae  corps,  which  occupied  the  for* 
mer  of  those  pjarts,  was  broken,  and 
gave  way ;  a  British  regiment,  station- 
ed to  support  them,  fbllowed  their  ex- 
ample; and  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  battle  began;  the  head  of  a 
French  odLumn  showed  itadf  upon  the 


^  In  the  meanwhile,  all  was  hnrry  and 
bustle  in  the  rear.  The  plunderers, 
taking  to  their  heek,  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  waggons  with  the  wounded 
set  ofi^at  a  pace  by  no  means  the  moat 
moderate,  or  the  least  likely  to  jolt 
tiiose  who  ffiled  them ;  our  people, 
easting  their  half-dressed  provisions 
into  the  fire,  buckled  on  thdr  accou- 
trements, and  took  their  stations; 
whilst  the  artillery,  which  had  begun 
to  retire,  came  up  again,  at  a  hand 
gallop,  to  the  flfont.  Two  squadrons 
of  cavalry  were  next  ordered  out,  part- 
6  A 
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Vj  to  «toD  the  fligiiifa  in  tlMir  flighty 
tfid  ptrlly  to  chedc  a  body  of  tlie  ene*' 
my,  wliiob«  ftt  ibis  momeiit*  i|ipMied 

rthe  main  vosd ;  «iid  I  amat  wKft 
our  uroop«T8  ^aefiuted  boch  df 
tbase  orden  with  gr^t  effect  Every 
mao  whom  they  met»  no  m&tter  whe« 
ther  an  Englisn  or  a  Portuguese  8q1<* 
dier,  ibey  dro?e  back,  beating  him 
with  the  fiats  of  their  sworde  over  the 
hMd  and  shoulders ;  and  then,  ettd« 
denly  mabing  past  a  jprqiecting  copae, 
whidi  concealed  their  motions,  they 
nmad  death  and  diamay  among  the 
French  infantry.  But  we  had  not 
DH^ch  time  given  to  watch  the  opera* 
tionsofoth^  We  were  ourselves  in 
line  in  a  moment^  and  advajunng  to  the 
change* 

.  It  was  a  tremendous  and  an  oveor^ 
whelming  ruah.  The  enemy  stood  no- 
bly, and  Ib^gbt  with  desperate  resohi'* 
tioii,  but  we  bore  them  back,  aa  I  hsve 
seen  one  bull  borne  back  by  another^ 
into  the  wood*  And  then,  again,  bo* 
gpm  tho  aameoaaseless  roar  of  musket* 
ry  which  had  sounded  in  our  esrs  last 
evemngi  whilst  four  or  five  pieces  of 
eannon  sent  showers  of  grape  and  can<» 
mater  amongst  us,  which, .but  for  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  trees,  must 
have  swept  us  all  into  eternity. 

As  BO(m  aa  we  were  fairly  in  the 
wood,  our  compact  order  was,  in  spite 
of  twj  effi>rt»  lost.  We  fou^t,  how-r 
ever,  with  the  same  spirit  aa  before,  in 
df  tached  parties  and  presaed  the  ene* 
my  9n  all  hands,  who  became  as  much 
divided  ^  ottrselves,-rHtill  not  only  wm 
the  ground  recovered  which  had  at  first 
been  lost,  but  we  were  considerably  in 
advance  of  our  originsl  position.  Nor 
was  it  practicable,  even  then,  to  check 
the  ardour  of  the  men.  As  fast  as  the 
enemy  retired^  pnr  Soldiers  pushed  on, 

gift  at  length»  we  ^und  ourselves  on 
e  margin  of  %  UtUe  lake,  round  the 
extremity  of  which  the  French  were 
flvixu  in  great  CDnfusuMU  Such  a  sight 
added  fud  to  the  fire  of  our  eagerness  i 
and  we  pursued  in  a  state  of  Uttle  less 
con&2si(m  than  that  which  prei^ed 
among  the  fugitives. 

We  had  already  mched  the  further 
end  of  the  lakcj  and  ivert  in  hot  and 
heedless  chase  of  a  eouple  of  field* 
pieces,  when.fi  cry  wm  suodenly  raised 
of  <<  The  oavahy  1  ^he  covahr  1"  &^ 
veral  troops  of  Freni^  drsgooos  wew 
advanciqe^  Theix  horses  were  atroady 
in  need,-*-there  was  no  time  to  oollBOt 
qr  form  a  square;  oo  we  4hrowiMttw 


seliea  na  we  .Vil  o6uld  into  i 
curdss,  and  atood  to  moeive  tben^-^ 
They  came  on  with  the  noise  of  thtn* 
dor;  one cirdo watered  siKueoftho 
men  abandoned  their  rsahs  Ihr  «»» 
valry  rode  through  it  in  an  fatont 
That  in  winch  I  was  stood  more  flru. 
We  permitted  them  to  approocb,  till 
the  breasts  of  the  horses  almoei  laodi- 
ed  our  bayonets,  wben  a  ciose  and  walk 
diracted  volley  was  poured  in,  aadaaa* 
hsrs  fell  beneath  it.  Butweknewthnt 
we  hsid  no  business  to  remain  where 
we  were.  Having,  therefore,  repelkd 
thia  diai^e,  we  alowly  rettaeed  am 
sfeep^  the  cavalry  hovering  aromid  ns 
as  wo  retired,  tiu  we  had  gained,  oaae 
more,  the  shcdter  of  the  wood,  and  were 
Bsfo  from  forther  molestation*  There 
we  stood  fkst,  till  a  bugle  sounding 
the  reesU,  warned  ,us  to  retire  still  fiu^ 
ther,  and  we  again  united  owadvea 
with  the  real  of  the  brigade. 

The  attack  upon  our  post  being  thus 
defflsled,  we  were  oonunanded  to  lie 
down  in  a  dkdi,  for  die  psm»ae  of 
shelteiiog  ourselves  ngainat  a  heavy 
cannonade  with  which  the  cBenay  still 
enttftaiued  us.  A  coHp&e  of  briflaist 
were,  at  the  same  time,  maidiBd  to> 
waiids  the  ri^t,  lo  support  the  light 
division,  which  had  been  very  sorely 
pressed  in  its  position  mt  Aresaiines. 
The  French  column  had  eome  on  at  a 
moment,  wben  a  regiment  of  Cam* 
dorea,  which  held  the  chureh,  woe  in 
the  aot  of  cleaning  their  rifles,  and 
hence  one-half  of  the  troopa  were  vir« 
tually  unarmed.  But,  though  drivsn 
through  the  village  and  gardens,  onr 
people  maintainea  themsdv^  in  the 
churGh,and  the  rising groondon  whidi 
it  stood ;  nor  did  the  French  succeed 
in  making  any  lasting  impressioD  on 
that  point.  The  loaa,  however,  had, 
on  our  piart,  been  so  grrai,  and  the 
enemy  atill  continued  his  excrliaDS 
with  so  much  ardour,  thatitwaadosm 
ed  requisite  to  send  fresh  r^mmfass 
relieve  those  which  had  been  so  lopg 
coined ;  and  hence  five  or  sis  hat* 
tahons  were  withdrawn  from  onrreai^ 
and  the  poet  which  they  bad  hitherto 
ussisted  in  main  tainii^waa  left  entire* 
ly  to  our  proteotisn. 

Whether  it  waa  the  intentioD  of 
3oult  to  cause  this  movement,  or  who* 
ther  he  only  hoped  to  avail  himaslf  sf 
it.  as  soon  as  it  had  bean  snsd^  Ikaow 
Hot ;  but  just  as  tho  bayoaeta  of  oar 
detwhod  titoopa  began  to  gittaer  in  the 
wood  bahind  AreantHBi^  another  aaaa 
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dfctetmriMtdl  dMa9»if»ni«i»iipai4lie 
onrft'ln-  our  immcdMittt  froyi.  fhli 
ocnrpt  w»s  not  only  veak  in  j^ofait  of 
immb6n^  tat  waiTNMolately  worn  out 
widi  bwd  fighliiir  aad  wMit  of  food. 
llgiWwayaEttottiaaicdiftldTw  A^n 
Ihe  Framii  wove  upon  us ;  agiia  we 
w«re  kody  CBgageA,  end^  ts  it  oppetti* 
ed  tome,  with  a  itili  denwr  end  more 
irameious  diviiion  then  toy  wliidi  had 
fH  «ttKked  Wi.  Vhe  wood  and  the 
itejror's  honee  were  now  both  of  dim 
eaiiicd  the  Fveoch  cerae  on  with  loud 
■houte  and  graft  ooiimge«-our  Forts* 
giw^e  alUes'^Edfiyfled  the  field— one 
or  two  Bfitiflh  Kginciita  were  ofcr« 
vowered ;  and  even  we,  whose  lealct 
and  fatdinto  heen  pveserredy  began  to 
iNTivr,  when  Lord  Wellington  himadf 
rode  up.  The  eftct  waa  olectriaaL-t 
«*'You  nttit  keep^yonr  ground,  my 
Inda,"*  eried  he ;  <<  there  U  nodiing 
tehlpd  yott.>— Charge !  Charge !"  In* 
atantly  a  about  was  ndaed.  ManyAi* 
gftives,  who  had  lost  their  own  corpse 
ttwew  theraadvca  into  line  upon  our 
iank ;  we  poured  in  but  one  iroUey, 
and  then  rushed  in  with  the  bayonet 
The  enemy  would  not  stand  it ;  their 
ranks  were  brokeB,  and  Ihey  lied  in 
abseinteoonftBioii.  We  followed  with* 
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out  giifitf 'thamatednfiit  idtneolor 
from  their  ponio;  and  hsnngaaftnd 
hardly  any  kaain  fciUed  and  wmmdedy 
w«  once  more  took  poaaesnen  of  the 
ehateau  and  the  tbieket.  Tbia  waathe 
kateibrtotteithcv  aide,  darkness  h»4 
ring  afareadv  aet  in ;  and  hence  «8 
fonnd  ourselres,  for  the  second  tune* 
at  the  doee  of  a  day  of  eamage  and 
ftiigue,  oociraying  «uictly  the  spot  off 
gromud  whica  we  had  ooonpied  when 
that  day  began.  The  same  wdd  and 
oMianmsh  tomuk  ensued;  men  of 
all  coanlries  bawling  and  hoBowteg 
to  each  other,  and  the  same  ancangoii 
meats  of  li^mg  fires,  and  lying 
down  to  aleep  around  them,  were  e»* 
teied  into  by  the  weary  comfaatuits. 
The  coipa  to  which  I  belonged  waa^ 
indeed,  turned  about  a  ouarter  of  a 
mile  to  Che  right,  where  liie  ebaigeof 
the  outpoats  waa  committed  to  it ;  aad 
Aoae  wAo  had  hldierto  kepi  then  be*< 
ing  called  in,  were peimitted  to  repoae 
more  secmvly  in  the  rear.  But  with 
thia  excsptian,  ererything  which  had 
been  done  during  the  night  before  waa 
rmated ;  and  such  as  were  not  aetu* 
ally  emphnred  on  piequet,  dept  aooad-t 
ly  besiile  their  walch-firea. 


CHAr.  XIII. 


^  FaoM  an  unwillingnew  to  interrupt 
my narratir^  of  the  sanguinary  opem* 
tms  of  this  day,  I  have  omitted  to 
mitioe  an  event,  perhaps  more  import- 
ant in  its  general  consequences,  Uun 
even  the  sueeessftil  resistance  of  one 
British  corps  to  the  attack  of  almost 
the  vdmle  French  army.  The  reader 
wOl,  no  doubt,  reodUeot,  that  at  the 
pcribd  of  time  respecting  which  I  am 
BOW  writinff,  die  variona  states  of  Geiv 
many  which  had  lain  so  long  under 
the  Frendi  yoke,  were  beginning  once 
naore  to  assert  tiieir  independence,-^ 
many,  indeed,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  bat* 
tie  of  Leipeic  had  been  might ;  the 
OoafederatSon  of  the  Bhine  was  dissol- 
ved; HoUand  and  die  Nethcriaada 
wove,  in  a  great  measure,  restared  to 
t)Mr  legitimate  sovereign,  and  att  in 
rear  of  the  afliad  liiie>  eKtending  ftom 
Hnnengen  to  the  Low  Countite, 
was  ftee.  Attached  to  the  army  of 
Marahal  SooH  were  several  brigadea 
of  Geauan  aad  Datdi  troopa,  from 
whom  the  intdMgeaoe  of  the  real  state 
of 'tMr  respecttve  eonalries  could  not 
be  eaaemled.    Of  thcae,  about  four 


thousand  men,  through  the  inatru- 
meataU^r-  of  their  commanding  offi« 
eera,  haa  for  some  time  back  b^  hi 
secret  communication  with  Lord  Wel« 
lington.  AU,  indeed,  which  waa  want-t 
ing  to  withdraw  them  from  the  lanka 
of  the  enemy  was  a  convenient  oppor- 
timity  to  desert ;  aad  asainst  this  the 
French  general  appeared  studioualy  to 
strive*  One  brigade  he  had  drmdy 
sent  to  the  rear  on  sunnelon,  and  ho 
had  thrown  out  various  hints  tfaat  the 
rest  must  speedily  follow ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  tnat  tlieae  hints  would  have 
been  aeted  upon,  but  for  the  eventa  of 
the  thne  hat  days.  The  extreme  &« 
tigue  of  his  French  battdions  com- 
piled him  to  assign  the  advanced  st»« 
tion,  this  morning,  to  a  corps  of  Ger* 
mans,  who  had  no  sooner  taken  i^ 
their  ground,  than  they  proposed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  plan  wliich 
their  officers  had  long  matured.  Cd* 
kctiuff  their  baggage,  and  carryinr 
with  them  their  arms,  amniuiiitmn,aml 
accoutrements,  diey  mardied  in  rt^pt^ 
lar  orderwithin  our  Hues,  aad'were  m- 
stantlv  shipped  aa.tliey  had  prerioualy 
desixed,  fortiieirowaoottntry.   Thua^ 


m 
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indepoideiiaycf  liii  kn  In  kOM  wak 
woundedy  wliieh^  on-  the  most  mod*- 
Tate  oonnutitioD^  eirald  not  attoniit  to 
Ism,  dming  tbe  late  opeiations^  than 
frar  thoaflsnd  men,  Soult  foimd  Ids 
aimy  weakened  by  tbe  deaertioB  of  fi^ 
teen  hundred  or  two  tbousaad  Tetanoi 
soUiers. 

The  Germans  bad  taken  up  the 
ground  in  our  iaamediato  ftont  soon 
after  cbffk  on  the  evening  of  tbe  lOtb ; 
bnt  tbey  were  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  at  tbe  instant. 
Measengerswere/however^sent  in>  that 
n%hty  to  prepare  our  seneral  for  what 
w«s  to  take  pUoe  on  tne  monow,  and 
so  to  bhwier  the  deoertkig  oohimn  from 
b^ng  fhed  'Ota  by.  our  outposts.  All 
was  f nUy  arranged*  Just  before  the 
Portuguese  brinde  advanced,  tbe  ad- 
vance of  whi<£  brought  on  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  the  Gennan  corps 
began  its  march ;  and  it  was  welcomed 
witti  cheers  by  its  new  allies,  w4io 
were  under  arms  to  receive  it.  To  us 
it  was  truly  an  animating  ^iq»ectaele, 
and  it,  doubtless,  caused  not  only  an- 
noyanee  and  rage,  but  alaitn  and  de- 
spondency among  the  renksof  the  ene- 
my. But  to  return  to  ray  own  per- 
sonal nsArative. 

The  night  of  the  11th  was  spent,  ss 
that  of  the  10th  hsd  been  sjient,  round 
our  fires,  and  in  the  open  air.  A  sup- 
ply of  beef,  biscuit,  and  rum  had,  how- 
ever, been  issued  out,  and  the  former 
being  broiled  over  the  coals,  a  sub- 
stantial supper  eflbctually  recruited  the 
strei^^  of  those  who  were  ^Uy  b^ 
ginning  to  faint-from  absolute  inani- 
tion. Thus,  the  grog  being  passed 
round,  and  pipes  and  aegars  lighted, 
we  lay  not  down  to  sleep,  till  many  a 
rude  joke  had  been  bandied  about,  and 
many  a  merry  catdi  chanted.  Not 
that  we  were  altbgether  insensible' to 
more  grave  and  rodancholv  feelings. 
Our  ranks  were  a  good  deaf  thinned ; 
of  our  beloved  companions  many  had 
fallen  ;  and  1  speak  truly  when  I  say, 
that  we  lamented  their  fidl,  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  mirth.  But  a  state 
of  waifiare  ia  productive,  and  .neoea- 
sarily  prodnettve,  of  more  consmn- 
mate  selfishness  than  any  other  sita- 
ation  into  which  man  is  liable  to  be 
thrown ;  and  hence,  except  some  bo- 
som ftiend  have  perished,  as  Graham 
was  to  me,  and  I  to  him,  it  must  be 
eonftssed  that  soldiera  think  less  of 
the  dead  dian  of  the  living.  Each 
man,  indeed, is  (diall  I  own  it?)  too 
bi^ipy  to'tod  htnself  unseathed,  to 


wftBtB-many  fruirtaM  e^AMsisM  of 
anvow  jspott  those  SfdmsetttsbaobssA 


The  dawn  of  lliertsih  founi  «L  as 
the  dawn  of  te  preceding  dayhad 
ddnoy  under  amis*  Jnat  befiwo  dqr 
broke,  the  battalions,  leaving  two 
companies  to  act  aa  akinnishcn»  idi 
back  to  tbe  ^ear  of  a  thin  hedgerow, 
for  the  punoae  of  keeping  wm  ^sn 
stubble  field  in  its  fhmt,  in  oaae  the 
enemy  should  attack.  £^  tbia  msans 
we  hoped  to  throw  inoor fire  witbshe 
better  eflfeet,  as  they  moved  ahn^  thii 
eoverlees  gtomd,  whil^  a  dflarenaee 
lying  before  us,  our  ehaige,  wmch 
muatof  conne  foUow,  would  be^ 
more  dedsive.  But  the  rsiewy  want 
ns  no  oppovtnnity  of  oaivysBg  ucas 
plans  into  eaeenticm. 

The  French  army  waa  still  before  ns 
in  immense  numbers ;  but  it  remain* 
ed  perfixtly  quiet  Honr  alter  hoar 
elapsed  wiuioat  any  movenent  beoifg 
made  on  either  side,  till  about  e^t 
in  the  morning  his  eohimn,  wirich  eo- 
cnpied  the  main  road,  began  to  rebo* 
grade.  An  £n^]sh  officer  of  artilk^ 
seeing  this,  aa  if  detetmined  that-iiie 
retreat  should  not  be  altogether  faiaad- 
less,  fired  the  two  guns  wmch  lieea»* 
manded,  I  believe,  without  any  orden 
being  given.  Whether  these  nets  ir- 
ritated the  Marshal,  or  whether  hewas 
amdoua  to  deeeive  ua  into  a  bdief  of 
fresh  hoatilities  on  his  side,  I  know 
not ;  but  they  were  immediately  so* 
swered.  The  colunm  halted,  foeed 
about,  and  made  a  show  of  advancing. 
The  picquets  csme  on,and  a  gooddcu 
of  skinmshmgensned ;  bntnodedded 
attadc  was  made,  though  eaongh  was 
done  to  keep  our  -attention  awake. 
Abont  noon,  however,  even  diis  filing 
oeaaed,  and  a  sort  of  panae  in  hoalfll- 
ttesensned^ 

JLet  me  take  advantage  of  tbia  panae, 
to  deaeribe  the  relative  positaons  of 
the  two  armies,  as  for,  at  tnst,  as  my 
circumseribed  opportunitiea  enabled 
me  to  judge  of  them. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Britisii,a&d 
conaequently  the  extreme  rig^  of  ibe 
French  army,  rested  upon  the  asa. 
Between  the  hi^  road  and  the  aaa, 
however,  lay  a  amall  lake,  meaaniag 
periiaps  a<  mile  in  curcBmiereneOy  the 
ground  beyond  whieh  waa  so  inggitd 
and  so  indiosed,  that  only  a  fisw  riom 
panies  were  left  to  guard  it  -On  it  ne 
mililarT  operetiena  took  .place.  JPst^ 
hsps,tfaen,  I  may  speak  noreinleBi- 
giUy  if  I  say,  that  the  leftof  mur  anny« 


flhft-of.tlni  of  the  eaamr, 

Which  wu  one  kef  of  oar  portion, 
no  aloiig  the  mminii  t  of  the  high  hank 
itevethekket'  It  mM  mrfnc&ic^  but 
00  acarif  level  as  hi|^  nods  genonily 
OM.  To  defend  it,  r  battery  of  thfee 
gone  had  been  tfaiown  np  a  litde  way 
to*  the  klk^  where  ea  inchnation  of  tihie 
lake  Mrmitted;  and  where  the'whok 
of  a  loBg  sweep  was  eomidetely  ooni" 
wended.  On  the  ziriit  of  the  voad, 
agiin,  was  the  nuiTor  •  honse,  with  its 
oat-buildings^  garaensy  and  tlrick  fkn^ 
tations ;  for  the  possessioa  of  whidbrso 
nmcfa  blood  had  been  ahed.  So  har, 
however,  the  grouiid  was  perfectly 
even ;  tluitis  to  saj,  neither  the  Frenen 
ttor  we  poBioMcd  the  advantage  of  an 
acclivity ;  nor  conld  either  side  boast 
of.snpericir  eover&om  wood.  Bat 
aboot  mosket-shot  from  the  mavor's 
hone,  ibe  case  was  diflSvent,  sad  the 
gensaal  face  of  the  country  underwent 
achsiwew 

In  toe  quarter  of  which  I  have  kst 
wftkea,  and  wheie,  indeed,  my  own 
eorpe  was  this  mominjgf  stationed,  die 
thmdi  and  English  divisions  were  se- 
peeatcd  from  one  another  by  a  ravine. 
The  gronnd  occupied  bv  the  enemy 
was,  perhaps,  higher  taan  that  on 
which,  we  stood ;  hot  then  on  our  side 
we  were  better  supplied  with  thickets  ; 
and  had  the  contrary  been  the  case, 
tkne  was  ascent  snmcient  to  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  defenders 
•verthe  saasilants.  •  hk  both  lines  one 
or  two  &rm*hoases  stood  oon vsniently 
enongh,  as  posts  of  defence ;  and,  on 
the  ade  of  the  enemy,  a  wilderness  of 
ftuae-bushes  covend  the  feoe  of  the 
hJlL 

•  This  ravine,  after  mmiing  in  a 
stnariit  direction  aboot  three  or  fear 
hunched  yard^  wound  inwards  upon 
the  French  hUl,  so  as  to  place  the 
ehforeh  of  Aroanques  rather  in  feont 
ef  our  station,  than  the  contrary.  That 
"budding  stood,  however,  upon  a  do* 
tached  eminence.  It  was  completely 
sntronnded  by  ravines,  except  m  thie 
rear,  where  it  sloped  gradually  down 
into  a  woody  pbon.  Beyond  Aiean« 
qoee,  it  waa  not  possible  fer  me  to 
make  any  acconte  observations ;  but 
as  fer  as  I  eonld  iud§e,  the  country 
appeared  flat,  witb  the  same  sort  of 
inequalities  oceorring  in  it,  ss  those 
almdy  desonbed.  There  was,  how« 
ovor,  a  gnatdesl  of  wood  soattCKd 
hen  and  there,  whOstseveisl  villages, 
some  in  the  possession  of  the  From, 
and  others  in  our  posMssion,  could  be 
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descried.  On  the  whole,'  neilbeff  po« 
sitaoB  could  be  nroBonnoed  greatly  sii« 
natural  strength  to  the  other  ; 
tps,  would  ours  at  least,  have 
it  an  eye  less  acute  in  these  mat* 
ten,  than  his  who  selected  it  for  his 
winter  line. 

I  have  said,  that  a  good  deal  of  on* 
conneeted  flring  hsviag  been  kept  up 
till  about  n«m,  a  sokmn  pause  edsued 
thim^hout  die  whole  line.  Not  that 
Marshal  Soult  had  yet  lesig^  all 
hope  of  fordng  our  left,  and  so  niom 
ing  the  command  of  the  road  by  fAifteh 
our  supplies  were  bzoudbt  up;  but 
he  sppcared  satisfied  that  absolufte 
ferce  would  not  secure  his  object,  and 
hence  he  betook  himself  to  manoeuv* 
ring.  Of  the  various  changes  of  around 
which  now  UKk  place  among  the  dif- 
iearent  divisions  of  both  anmes,  it  is 
vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  minuteda* 
scription.  What  I  myself  beheld,  how- 
ever, may  berspeated ;  though  it  will 
convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  tl^e  mag.* 
niflcent  operations  of  these  two  mighty 
gamesters. 

We  had  stood,  or  rather  lain,  ouiet- 
ly  behind  a  hedge  about  half  an  boor, 
when  the  afrivu  of  a  aroup  of  horse- 
men,  on  the  brow  of  we  French  hUl, 
attracted  our  attention.  It  was  Soult 
and  his  staff.  The  Marshal  dismount- 
ing, leant  his  tdeseope  over  the  sad- 
dle of  his  horse,  end  swept  our  luse. 
WhUe  he  was  thus  employed.  Lord 
Wdlington;  feJlowed  by  about  twenty 
aides-de-csmp  and  orderlies,  rode  upw 
Itie  glass  of  ourOenenl  wss  instant- 
ly turned  upon  his  adverssry,  and  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  gased  at 
each  other  for  several  seconds.  Now 
a  mounted  Frendiman  rode  to  thoxcar 
of  lus  group  at  ftdl  speed;  whilst 
Lord  Wdhagton  flew,  as  fest  as  his 
horse  conld  ga]lop»  towards  Arosn- 
ques;  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  all  wss  stilL 

Sbnlt  had  dqNuted  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  Lord  Wemngton;  and 
we  were  woodering  what  waa  to  fol- 
low, when  the  hesdof  a  Frendicolunui 
suddenly  showed  itself  on  the  high 
ground  oppoeite  to  Arcanques.  An  at- 
tack was  of  course  expected,*-4mt  no 
sudi  thing.  As  if  the  two  eohunaa 
had  agreed  to  reach  their  tfround  at 
the  same  instant,  die  enemy  nad  hard* 
ly  appeared,  when  the  wood,  in  rear 
of  Aramqofis,  glittered  with  the  bay« 
onata  of  the  seventh  divisfam.     ^ 


Soult  showed  himsdf  on  the  ridge  op^ 
podte,  hut  a  good  desl  fexther  to  the 
rifj^t,  gaiing,  as  if  with  deep  anxietyi 


1M 


'4  ^^1   •^•^Wi#^^^1W  • 


»M  «itMip«t«d«  «b4  his  JMwly«-' 
d  ooliUBn  in«Ue4  gnM^HiUy  «iii^» 
''  WhMe  next?"  tliovghft  I ;  but  no 
gnat  tuDB  «a»  qpcnt  ia  wvnderiMr 
llie  «iiQe>  or  anothfr  iqm»>  medify 
crowned  the  hill  opposite ;  «p4  at  tW 
lame  moment,  two  or  thrae  brj^Bdea 
of  freah  Heopawere  in  ov  rear.  Oaaa 
emr  withdrew.  Thus  tbo 
whole  honra  of  light  wen  apeB|»  tfie 
haada  of  oohimns 


\  the  enemy  withdrew*  Thua  tbo 

ght  wen  apeBl»tfie 

appearing  anddi*" 

appearing*  at  diment  pointa;  and 


both  aniiiea  were  guided  aa  thepiecea 
lipon  a  chess-board  aro  guided,  when 
two  akilfal  and  tolerably  equal  plav- 
en  are  opposed.  D«rknes8»  at  lengw^ 
beginning  to  set  ia,  an  end  wsa  put  to 
the  manttuvring,  and  wo  agaift  made 
preparationa  to  spend  thani^  aa  eom^iv 
fbrubly  aa  eircnmitaneea  would  pcr^ 


It  fell  to  my  lot  thia  evening  to 
mount  pioquat.  Aa  soon  as  the  night 
had  fairly  oommenoed,  I  put  mvaslf 
at  the  head  of  (he  body  of  men  whiofe 
was  assigned  to  me;  and  moved  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  which  I 
have  ahesdy  mentioned,  as  dividing 
the  two  armies.  There  our  watch-fira 
wa  lighted ;  wh«ie  the  main-body  of 
^  pioquet  took  ita  ground;  whihit 
tho  aenttneb  woeo  poated  a  little  on 
the  rias  of  the  opposilo  hilL  The 
French*  on.  the  otto  hand,  «tatioDed 
ihrir  otttpeata  an  the  summit*  and  pla* 
oad  their  aentries  oppoaile  to  oun,  a 
a  distance  of  perhajps  thirty  psoas. 
Thus,  eaeh  roan  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  other;  but  both  English  and 
Frendi  sentinels  were  too  well  trained 
ia  Ae  sehool  of  modem  waiHura,  to 
dream  of  violating  the  sanatity  wtmh 
m  happily  thiown  around  themi 

It  wiU  readily  ha  imagined  that  thia 
wua  to  me  a  night  of  peculisrly  high 
asdtameni.  Jd]r  friend  6mhsm  wan 
with  me,  so  the  timepassed  chearlnUy. 
enough,  but  it  was  wholly  sleepless. 
We  toelc  it  by  tome  to  visit  our  sen* 
tinala  every  half  hour,  who  again 
wen  asUaviadj  aa  aantiuda  gsnsrally 
arsb  cMh  at  the  oxpkaiion  of  a  two>* 
houm'  wateh ;  and  tfaua»  1^  goiagour 
raunda,  and^acaminiBg  the  stale  of  Ibe 
men  pm^omi  to  their  f  roeaedBig  to 
their  poats,  all  inelinaimn  to  rspnae 
waa  dispelled.  The  pnvalei,  andced» 
OB  whaae  ahauldfin  no  reapamiibiUtf 
rsslad,  lay  Aoarn*  with  tbeir  #rfr«Viehs 
beside  them,  and  dnpt;  but  wo  eat  hf 
our  fin,  ■noUng  and  oDOvarrfBg* 
wheneveran  oiqniMiiilgr  of  iiMiiig  ana 


gnatad.  All>  howeret >  paased  gnisily 
oC  Eaospt  the  vaina  elona  owiraBd 
the  enamy'a  aentries^  srim  rhalh'ngri 
ua  aa  wa  approadied,  no  aanad  oo  * ' 
be  hesid  ia  the  front;  nar  did  ) 
event  oeeur  msrtfay  of  aOtiee^  til  a 
night  had  long  paat. 

ft  aMgbt  be^  psahsps^ahoaatwi 
the  moiWBK  of  the  iath»  when  a  I 


tlDd>  whoso  paat  I  virited* 
me»  that  he  had  ~ 
usual  slir  in  the  Frendi  linsa  atmat  tew 
aunuteabefen;  and  had i 
liaht  thffown  upi  **  Have  any  i 
tahen  place  among  dsmlatdy  ?"  amd 
l^^'Yea,  rfr,"  repHed  the  etMar; 
'a  itliaf  hMpuat  gone  WKm"^**  Wo 
— ^_  u  i^pIb^j  ^  smiaa 


saying,  I  atooned  down,  aad,  m  a 
cnapiag  attitude,  approaehed  thtumi  i 
ray's  vjdettes.   Qnoalaedr 


f on  me.  Thmu^  it  was  nay  dsA,  i 
ooolddistingttttfi  hiseap*  and  Ifaateek; 
so  i  cBspt  back  agsin,  sstiaied  that  ei 
waa  quiet. 
In  half  an  Imur  after  I  viaitsd  the 
n.    «' Has  anything  ocenaud 

i?"askedl.  ''No>sv,''waatha 
''  all  ia  perfeefly  qaset'* 
RepeatiBg  my  experiment^  I  feondthe 
Fnneh  senttnd  atill  atationary^  and  I 
was  again  mtisfied.  The  aaum  Uwag 
oeeamd  at  eadi  aaeoesnve  viaitalMi, 
till  about  flntv  in  the  BMHraing.  At  that 
hour,  my  own  sentinel  statu  that  he 
had  heard  no  idief  aaae  ho  came  OB 
dut^j  neither  had  the  amn  who  was 
behind  heard  any.  Upon  thtsj,  I  so* 
tuned  teeoaault  with  Gtahara;  whew 
it  waa  agreed  between  wa  that  a  palral 
sboald  go  ieiwaid  and  aaeettain  at 
enee  how  matters  aeodL  !Wiyq|wiih 
me  four  men,  I  again  crept  up  dm  bflL 
The  videtta  wia  atill  than;  wo  ap- 
pwached»  he  cantinntd  aJioBt  and  aso* 
tionless»  Wemnn»toliim,«^itwn 
a  hnsh«  with  a  soldier's 
upon  the  ton  of  it,  and  am 
ingagainatit.  Thaenemyi 
Mot  a  veatige  of  them  mi 
eept  Iheir  fina,  on  which  a< 
fuel  hadlalaly  been  heaped.  Of eoniBBr 
we  tsansmitiad  to  ^  near,  ailhaat 
delay,  iatri%ence  of  all  dmt  bad  oe- 
eamd; whoiai 
being  i 
whsiekftyki 

withtoiwa,  and.  that  he  had 
off  with  him,  not  oady  Ida  artiilanr 
aad  bs(Ksge,  hat  all  hia  wounded.  <^ 
gaaa  mm  aaspla  easditKwIna  adsi 

with  wl&  Mai 


ahHtt  the  Isena  af  i 
waa  lounddiat  aankhad 


l§m:2        ^  ^^^^  *^  Charkt  Mtm^,  S$^.  mki  B.  W.  Etiittm,  JS^q.        ym 
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GcirTftVMCiry 

It  ii«^^  I  fat,  tpftxr  to  y«a  u 
iooiewhat  ofBcions,  that  a  stranger^ 
pounmg  iM  other  skill  in  the  myste*- 
ries  of  theatrical  politicB,  than  the  a>n«* 
■tMit  perusal  of  every  play-bill^  and  m 
tmf  iHqtient  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  ean  afford  him^  should  Hras  al« 
ttmpt  to  eall  tfwoy  yonr  thoaghts  from 
the  rnsny  annona  and  perplexing  oc- 
eopattons  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
and  demand  yonr  attention  to  his  un* 
MlitltEd  adrice  on  the  management  of 
GwrenMrarden  and  Drmry-'Lane.  Do 
not,,  gentlemen,  east  this  letter  aside, 
aa  ibe  production  of  a  bnsy  and  eon- 
coHed  person,  fooIisAily  pr^ending  to 
lostract  yon  in  your  own  immediate 
eonoetns ;  lH  apeak  of  nothing  that  I 
am  not  ftlUy  o^ble  of  judging  of; 
and  you  must  remember  there  is  an 
oUpPOverb,  of  which  I  cannot  remem* 
ber  the  exact  words,  but  of  which  all 
nan  acknowledge  the  justiee,  that 
tHew  who  hold  the  cards  in  Iheir  hands, 
(woo  are  in  this  ease  the  managers,) 
n9wir  see  ha^  as  much  of  the  game  as 
ike  iookers'on  (who  are' in  the  present 
inaianoo  tiM  audience.)  This  trite 
adnge  ia  nowhere  so  applicable  as  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  theatre.  Peiwmal  in- 
lanaat  is  thei«  so  violentiy  and  so  per* 
pelanlly  excited ;  the  daily  eoneema 
of  life  are  transacted  amid  such  a  con- 
alant  jairing  of  the  litde  paasiona; 
tkera  is  at  tfaeaame  time  such  a  hurry 
of  iMuaness,  and  so  many  oontrayening 
cheeka  opposed  to  its  progress,  by  the 
eftTy,and  Tanity,  ana  avcrice  of  the 
a^Hkto ;  there  is  such  a  turmoil  raised 
hf  the  unctasing  conflict  of  the  mean 
and  aelfish  feelings,  existing  behind 
iJbe  acones,  that  the  managing  mind 
bwanea  confused,  and  is  so  engroaaed 
by  Ihe  damoroua  eompetidons  immo- 
diately  before  it,  as  to  omit  extending 
its  Tiew  beyond  the  stage,  to  those 
more  naportant  interests  which  exist 
on  4iie  <»tber  side  of  the  curtain. 

Covont^Garden  mwst  this  year  here 
bad  a  <Mry  sneeessM season ;  Idonot 
jpwnrnibra'  to  have  seen  a  single  bad 
home  ;  but  I  believe,  gwtlemen,  that 
CO  wfaaehaw  of  my  ooRespondenta  I 
nddw  aiyself,  either  of  you  will  ac^ 
JuiowledaB  that  the  pnbiic  taaie  for 
-diMlnm  amusement  ia  on  tlie  dfr- 


dine;  tiat  you  have  had  hotvea,  and 
dugs,  and  elephants,  in  vain ;  that  you 
lia^e  gilded  and  painted,  and  dressed 

SMUT  melodrames  till  the  public  taste 
aatlated  with  oterloaded  decorations, 
and  the  gaudieat  melodrames  will 
please  no  longer ;  that  jou  have  ex- 
erted all  your  eHbrts  or  ingenuity  to 
invent  attractive  noveities,  1>ut  Und 
them  exhaust  the  treasury  without 
exdting  the  cnrioaity  of  the  pujUic; 
that  even  ihe  looking-glass  cttrhUn  re- 
fleeted  but  a  mesgre  dispky  of  empty 
boxes ;  durt  if  your  afiurs  flooridi  for 
one  winter,  0ie  opening  blossom  of 
your  hopes  is  nipt  by  the  chflUng  dis^ 
appointment  of  the  next ;  and  that,  in 
snort,  our  national  stage  seems  to  atand 
a  very  fair  chance  of  perishhig,  as  our 
vineyards  are  ssid  to  have  peruhed,  by 
a  long  auooesston  of  unfafomable  sea- 
sons. This  dfchmnon  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  drama,  every  man  of  taste 
must  deeply  lament ;  and  if  I  can 
point  out  the  cauae  of  the  cBsease,  and 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  reouired,  I 
am  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  yoit 
will  feel  not  a  little  oUiged  to  me  for 
my  present  communication.  I  am- 
aware,  that  the  imputation  of  loving  a 
psradox,  will  immediately  be  east  up-" 
on  me,  when  I  attribute  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  national'  drama 
to  the  feult  of  your  oxsat  actobs — 
I  mean  of  your  joi-diMnl  obbat  ac- 
TOBS-^f  Messrs  Kean,  Young,  andv 
Maeready. 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  unwarranted  by  any  ex- 
traordinary merits  of  didr  own,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  oiyim  their  em- 
ployers, are  gradually  completing  the 
work,  whidi  Mr  Harris  and  his  panto- 
mimes began.  Their  demand  to  be  en- 
gi^ed  fer  a  few  nights  in  the  season, 
as  Stars,  without  being  bound  by  any 
permanent  engagement  to  your  respec- 
tive companies,  is  the  occasion  of  that 
distaste  for  the  Play  whidi  is  becoming 
every  day  more  prevdent  in  sedety^ 
and  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  stage 
— ^he  perfermers  and  the  managen. 
I  diall,  gentlemen,  take  the  liberty  of 
trespassing  on  your  time,  while  I  of- 
fer my  reasons  for  entm-taintng  -this 
opinion,  and  afterwards  proceed  tore- 
cowmend  my  cure. 


T!» 
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And,  fint,  tlie  fyitem  of  , 
the  jotWuon^f  great  adon  Ibr  ttn 
twelve  nights  at  a  time,  ia  deatnictiTe 
to  the  8TAOB.  I  nae  thia  word  in  ito 
raoat  enkaged  aenae*  and  mem  by  it, 
that  combination  of  the  wnattl  arta, 
poetry^  acting,  painting,  and  mecban* 
um,  wliich  are  eawntial  to  pfoduce 
dnuooatic  interest  and  iUnaion.  In  this 
aaiociation,  the  poet  is  the  principal 
peraon.  It  ia  to  nkn  the  fint  hooonis 
•re  conceded  Irr  the  public;  and  to 
whom  die  chief  omaideration  is.  due 
from  the  managera.  His  taak  ia  ex« 
tremely  difficult.  To  the  poet  we  look 
for  the  conatmction  of  a  tale,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  beprobable  and 
eflEbctiye,  natural  and  intereatinp ;  to 
him  we  look  for  that  nioe  touch  m  the 
developement  of  dramatic  changea 
which  shall  present  his  perwnagea  be- 
fore ua  juat  BO  far  nised  above  the  com- 
mon levd  of  human  nature  as  to  purify 
them  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarisms 
of  reslity,  and  yet  so  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  truth,  as  to  lesve  them 
within  the  reach  of  our  i^mpathies. 
To  him  we  look  for  situations  corre- 
sponding with  the  tenor  of  his  story, 
in  tales  of  a  romantic  nature,  auch  as 
sivike  the  imagination-^  takaof  ado- 
meatic  daas,  such  as  meak  siinply  to 
the  heart  To  him  we  look  for  a  style 
of  writing,  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  be  acquired,  and 
m\uch  must  be,  at  the  aame  time,  ao 
dear  in  language,  as  to  express  the 
sentiments  with  the  most  unequivocal 
distinctness ;  so  varied  in  harmony,  as 
to  catch  the  predae  tone  of  every  pass- 
ing and  changing  emotion  of  the  soene ; 
jtnd  so  rich  in  sentim^nty  and  though^ 
and  fancy,  as  to  supply  a  continuous 
stream  4Cif  gratification  to  the  refined 
lasts  and  the  cultivated  understanding. 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  such  a 
work,  is,  by  nature,  very  highly  gifted; 
and  must,  also,  by  enltivation,  have 
highly  improved  thoaegiflta.  He  holds 
a  very  eminent  rank  in  the  acale  of  in- 
tellectual exiatenoe.  His  exertions  do 
not  merely  amuse,  but  they  tend  to 
edify,  his  fellowrcreiltnies.  He  expo- 
sea  their  £udts  and  weaknesses  to  their 
own  observation,  in  the  portrait  of 
his  less  worthv  characters;  and  teadies 
them  what  they  ought  to  be,  by  the 
brif^  and  amiable  pictuiea  whidi  he 
peinta  from  the  ^vourite  heroeaof  his 
imagination.  The  poe^  th^reto^  is 
the  chief  person  in  that  combination 
of  talent  required  for  the  perfection  of 
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die  atage.  With  faia  ri^  no  mt 
shoold  mterfcie,  esont  it  bo  to  deieec 
an  inoonsistenoy  in  pbt  or 
to  point  out  an  immonlit 
mentor  tendency.  Inalloll  „ 
the  poet  ahould  be  perfecdy  1 
kled.  He  is  to  be  allowed  to  tell  hb 
atory  exactly  as  he  haa  eosMcivedlt; 
and  aaciiftc^othing  of  the  unity  of  faJi 
oonoeptiona  to  any  mfcrior  coDaidefa> 
tiona.  Heii  toconstmethiadramaon 
the  aound  prindplea  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  and  then  deliver  it  in- 
to the  haada  of  the  performer*— who 
are  mere  secondary  instrumenia— that 
they  may  publish  it  in  action. 

Now,  gentlemen,  and  in  the  pnaent 
atate  of  the  theatres,  would  any  fiay 
80  written  have  a  dianoe  of  being  le- 
preaented?  Have  you  the  power,  on* 
der  the  ty nnny ,  aa  yon  are,  of  y ovrown 
servants,  to  receive  such  a  poem,  and 
apportion  the  parts,  withont  any  le- 
nrd  to  whieh  is,  or  which  ia  nol,  ^ 
first  or  second  porta,  aeooidiqg  to  the 
talent  of  the  actoia? — ^ftoAsnoecaia, 
that,  for  the  general  effisct  of  a  play, 
the  finest  acdng  is  required  in  a  mteer 
character,— for  inatance,  Luigmtm  in 
Voltaire's  Zaire*  Gairii^  pcftemed 
this  part;  but  could  you  jiuiimiIc 
Mr  Kean^  or  Mr  Young,  or  Mr  Mao- 
readv,  to  act  anything  bttt  the  hero 
of  the  pUy?  No— they  are  cBMed 
at  thirty  pounds  a-ni^t,  and  Aot 
must  not  compromiae  their  peeum- 
ary  dignity  by  playing  aecond  to  any 
actor  of  a  lower  price.  Indeed,  it  u 
not  that  they  absolntdy  refoan  to  pli^ 
what  sre  considaned  as  aecond  pons, 
but  their  first  parts  must  always  be 
first  parU;  first  in  every  scene,  mad  in 
every  passage  of  every  scene.  No«ih- 
ordinate  ohameter  is  to  have  a  alMmce 
of  dimlaying  itself.  ''  Keep  down 
Guido,  was  the  advice  given  by  Mae- 
ready  to  Barry  ComwaU,  while  con- 
poaing  Mirandda,— '«  JLeep  down 
^vidoy-r-be  ia  becoming  too  promi- 
nent for  the  second  part  in  the  play." 
If  there  be  any  diviaion  of  the  inte^ 
reat;  if  the  attention  of  thenadience 
is  to  be  fo  an  inatant  drawn  away 
from  the  heio,  the  great  actor  at  diir- 
ty  pounda  a-nic^t  rafnaea  to  vepre^ 
sent  him*  Have  you  not,  gr.ntkinii, 
at  thia  moment,  playa  in  yonr  .^ovt- 
iblios  which  cannot  be  prodiiMd  oa 
these  very  grounds?  IM  urn  joa imbl 
eonftantly  oampeOed  to  sacriaaa  tlv 
interest  of  the  author,  whidi  oi^^  to 
be  your  first  concern,  whether  you  i 
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'tUat  jon  <ialy  to  ifaA  puMie  or  to 
yMMdfMy  to  m  caprko  Md  abnml 
mniky  of  ]r<Kir  priiioi|)«l  pMrfonntni  ? 

Bttithif  Uinoft  theonty  wny  in  wUdi 
"Ibe  ifiteBi  works  to  otil.  For  those 
«cyy  gNi^  wstofs,  fehnost  every  pert  is 
too  liltle.  As  titey  ere  not  to  be  eon- 
itontfy  befbie  iSio  ptrt>Uc,  end  hare 
Hot  an  opportiffiity  of  dbplaytog  the 
vtiOBt  of  their  powers  in  a  sneoesskm 
of  pnrfonnanoes,  tfaejr  ioust  have  all 
dub  strength  called  into  ekertion  in 
one  single  pky.  They  must  have  tra« 
gedies  written  to  suit  their  sevenU 
trick»--^I  beg  their  pardon^  I  mean 
their  peculiarities.  They  must  be  in 
'^  Hmles'  vein"  every  night;  and 
every  part  Chat  they  coodesdend  to  ao« 
Mpt  must  be^  to  use  the  phrasecJogy 
of  &eir  grand  type  in  theatiied  va^ 
nity  and  pretension^  Bottom  the  Wea^ 
ver— ''  a  part  to  tear  a  eat  in."  The 
tuthor  must  obey  the  directions  of  l3ie 
perfonner ;  the  whole  order  and  pro^ 
eem  of  the  work  is  reversed,  and  th# 
AramatiBt  is  expeeted  to  mould  his 
character  to  fit  the  actor,  instead  of 
ihe  actor^s  moddlii^  his  perfomumee 
IJo  die  conceptions  or  the  author. 

The  history  of  the  latelvr^t^tra- 
gedyof  jRtensiis  strikingly  ittnstrative 
of  tne  evils  that  attend  Aeopeittion  c^ 
Ae  present  ^stern*  The  authoress,  a 
{erson  not  a  mtle  distinguished  in  the 
ttterary  world,  had  seleeted^  for  the  eic« 
crdse  of  her  talent,  apassage  of  hntory 
wh^  Gibbon  has  recommended  as 
peeuHarir  odenlated  for  dmmatie  re* 
ftesentation.  ThefdaywasoomideCed^ 
Md  shewn  toMrMacready.  Hewasde* 
l%hted  with  the  prodnodon.  The  chief 
part  was  vary  efl»ctive  both  in  language 
ond  situation^  and  only  required  a  verv 
Jbw  and  slight  alterations  to  i«nder  it 
worthy  the  abilities  of  any  of  the  great 
•etors.  He  wished  an  entirely  new 
^st  aet ;  th&  Was  indispensable,  that 
9iewd  might  be  introduced  Btrikii^  to 
f  ho  earth  an  ii^onous^  Patrician^  as 
Moses  smote  fheBgyptjlfl»,  because  this 
cbcnmstende  had  pecidiariy  pleased 
Mr  Maeready's  hntf  when  a  bov  at 
•ehool.  TomakeroomfitrtheiiMrodtto^ 
tionof^falsnewinddentythesecondand 
third  aots«  to  the  great  b^vaj  of  tho 
general  interest  uid  original  aifwngo* 
nfent  of  the  tragedy^  were  to  be  emu- 
nessed  into  one.  The  tfth  aetj  wldch 
had  been  framed  in  the  most  strict 
eonlbmtity  with  the  truth  of  history, 
was  to  bo  re«-writteil,  that  the  disno^ 
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tor  of  Jlftejnimlpht^io  the  verydn^ 
pngof  theonrtain^  hoU  itsparamowit 
statiflii  on  the  stage.  All  these  alton- 
tions  wieto  to  be  made  tn  afoHnigbt; 
the  aodioreBS  was  then  to  return  to 
town  with  the  play,  and  superintend 
in  person  the  rcticarasls  and  the  ^rii^ui^ 
iipof  the  piece;  but,  at  all  ofonta,  tl£ 
work  must  he  ready  M  a JibrtoM/.  In 
m  ftftn%ht  the  play  waa  mangbd  and 
distortedyand  fttted  to  MrMacieady's 
exaggerated  and  inelo*-dram«tio  man- 
ner of  pertoming ;  the  authonm  ar- 
rived in  London,  to  attend  the  Min- 
ing out  of  the  plav ;  she  called  on  Mr 
Macready  with  the  manuscript;  to 
her  tttter  aatODishmenty  ho  reoinved  her 
with  tihe  greatest  coolness :— <<  There 
was  no  hurry  for  her  play.  Thema^ 
nagera  had  another  piece  at  the  thea^ 
tre,  which  must  at  all  evento  be  pro- 
duoed  first ;  and  it  waa  very  impioba^ 
bio  her  play  could  be  acted  at  alL'' 
This  oAer  piece  was  T/itf  .Fhto/ IlMffry 
of  Maminger. 

Now,  gentkmeHj  do  you  aoppose 
4hat  peisona  of  real  poetio  flemus 
•^petMns  raspeotoblo  fiom  diehr  sto- 
tton  in  sodety,  and  tMr  intnlleetnri 
ettltivotiOQ>— will  dedieate  tiieir  thne 
and  tsletito  to  die  kbemr  of  writing 
tOft  the  stage,  if  they  am  to  bo  sab« 
Jocted  to  sttdi  impertinento?  At  the 
thne  the  stogeflottririied  hi  this  conn- 
try,  mM  the  high  poetic  talent  of  the 
eourtty  was  exercised  in  its  service. 
Btft  under  the  prsoent  state  of  the  ma- 
nagement, is  it  possible  to  antidpote  a 
return  of  tiiose  bright  and  glorious 
times?  I  am  awain  that  if  an  author 
hasoompleted  apkiy^  rather  than  have 
Ids  work  returned  useless  upon  his 
hands,  he  will  condescend  to  make 
many  saerffioes  of  the  righto  of  ge- 
ntuflL  Homav-beinduced,  as  the  au- 
thoress of  Rtensi  did^  to  alter  his 
characters  to  the  teste  of  Mr  Youngs 
Mr  Keen,  or  Mr  Msereadv ;  and  then, 
hoving  made  die  exaeted  alterationa^ 
find,  perhaps,  his  work  r^eeted  by 
the  Clarice  of  the  performer  whom  ho 
had  striven  to  concilMto;  wirile  those 
v«ry  alterations  win  hove  renderedtho 
part  mwuitible  to  the  very  limsted 
abflities  of  either  of  tho  other  great 
iotinb  This  SBoy  oestnronco,  hut  the  v 
otiempt  wiU  not  berepcfcited. 
of  diittogslehod  tolent  wifl 
they  hove  ceased,  to  write  fbr  the  stag^ 
Ittstead  of  hsvingyoor  theatres  eourt- 
Od,  as  tho  honouraUe  sonroes  by  which 
5  B 
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the  pubHc  were  to  be  presented  with 
the  literary  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU, 
Southey^  Milman,  Mrs  Hemans^  Jo- 
anna Btdllie,  MTilson^  and  the  great 
poets  of  our  day,  and  your  box-books 
filled  for  months,  in  eager  anticipation 
of  a  first  performance,  your  stages  hate 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most  con- 
temptible of  the  literary  tribe;  and 
your  admirers,  both  in  number  and  in 
consequence,  have  been  worthy  your 
])lay- writers.  Who  are  y6ur  success- 
ful authors  p— Planch^  and  Arnold, 
Poole  and  Kcnney ;  names  so  ignoble 
in  the  world  of  literature,  that  they 
have  no  circulation  beyond  the  green- 
room, and  which  the  very  spectators 
of  their  productions  r^ard  as  too  con- 
temptible to  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
place  in  their  recollection.  All  of  a 
higher  class  have  abandoned  you,  and 
the  public  have  flown  with  them.  You 
have  given  the  actor  a  precedency 
above  the  author ;  and  they  whp  have 
once  encountered  the  delay  and  the 
vexations  which  accompany  the  at- 
.tempt  to  obtain  representation  for  a 
drama^delays  and  vexations  not  ori- 
ginating in  you,  gentlemen,  but  in 
your  actors— like  Mrs  Hemans,  relin- 
quish the  task  for  more  certain,  and 
less  troublesome,  sources  of  literary 
emolument;  while  others,  warned  by 
iheir  example,  aiid  knowing  the  drudU 
gery  to  which  the  eflbrt  must  8ul]|ject 
iliem — that  the  performers  are  not  ex- 
horted to  study  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor, but  the  author  to  atudv  and  mo* 
del  his  work  by  the  abilities  of  the 
performer-^have  entirely  given  up  all 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  mean  and 
degrmling  an  exercise  of  their  talents. 
The  poet  will  have  his  genius  untram- 
melled ;  it  should  be  the  pride  of  the 
actor  to  be  able  to  follow  him  in  all 
his  wanderings  of  imagination.  This 
is  his  vocation ;  and  he  has,  by  right, 
no  other.  The  moment  he  presumes 
to  direct,  he  exceeds  hiis  native  sphere; 
and  usurps  a  province  in  which  he 
has  no  claims.  Can  we  suppose  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott— Southey— or  th^ 
author  of  Adam  Blair,  the  tenor  of 
whose  minds  is  decidedly  dramatic^ 
will  ever  condescend  to  vmte  for  the 
theatre,  while  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  labours  being  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  principal  actors  refusing,  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  the  parts  that 
are  assigned  to  them?  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  believe  diat  the  stage  ever 
can  flourish,  unless  you  revive  Uicjust 
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gradaUon  which  ought  U>  subsist  be- 
'  hind  the  scenes — ^till  you  ean  claim  and 
do  justice  to  the  free  exertions  of  the 
first  poetic  talents  of  the  €panirj. 
Persons  of  taste  will  not  come  to  see 
bad  plays,  however  well  performed; 
and  the  mob  will  soon  remit  tfaeir  at- 
tendance at  your  houses^  whidi  they 
will  condemn  as  scenes  of  vul^ 
amusement,  when  once  they  have  dis- 
covered that  those  cultivated  indtivi** 
duals  are  away,  whose  presence  to  too, 
from  their  we^ht  in  society,  and  their 
influence  on  public  opinion,  is  nalfy 
*'  worth  a  whole  theatre  of  others." 

The  ffreai  actors  are  then,  by  their 
present  conduct,  working  the  ruin  of 
the  stage ;  they  are  also  working  the 
ruin  of  themselves ;  I  do  not  mean  in 
a  pecuniary  way,  but  as  artists.  It  is 
no  longer  tne  play,  but  the  actor,  that 
the  public  are  called  to  see ;  whi^  is 
the  contrary  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
case.  We  should  have  attained  the 
perfection  of  the  dramatic  art,  if  the 
performers  were  totally  forgotten.  The 
progress  of  the  scene  imoutd  be  attend- 
ed to,  and  nothing  else ;  and  this  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  the  finer  acting. 
Barry  drew  down  loud  applause; 
Garrick  only  tears.  I  have  seen  Mrs 
Siddonsgo  through  the  part  of  Con- 
stance—^  Isabdla— of  Belvidera— of 
Mrs  Beverly,  almost  without  a  single 
burst  of  appkuse-^there  have  been 
nothing  but  tears  and  sobs  to  inter- 
rupt the  silence,  and  if  an  attempt  at 
a  less  unequivocal  expression  of  ap» 
plause  was  entertained,  the  damour  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  an  impa^ 
tient  and  simultaneous  cry  for  silence, 
as  if  each  individual  among  the  audi<» 
ence  was  absorbed  in  the  sorrows  of 
the  actress,  and  felt  his  feelings  outrft- 
ged  by  being  reminded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  multitude  among  whom 
he  sat.  But  this  style  of  simple  and 
natural  acting  has  paissed  away.  The 
actor  of  forty  pounds  a  night  comes 
forth  to  astottish.  He  is  as  a  sort  of 
rhetorical  Merry  Andrew ;  and  all  his 
excellence  consists  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  certain  round  of  tricks.  The  au- 
dience, who  are  his  oo^jurated  parti« 
zans,  are  in  the  secret ;  they  come  to 
witness  his  exhibition  as  they  would 
witness  the  tight-rop^walking  of 
Madame  Saochi,  under  the  idea  of  Its 
being  something  that  is  quite  prodi- 
gious. Every  start — evwy  rant— every 
whicper  is  followed  by  rounds  of  ap- 
plause; and  by  these  they  estimate 
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his  merits.  The  mob  are  collected  to 
see  an  enormously  paid  actor — who 
only  acts  for  twelve  ni^ts,  and  their 
expectations  must  not  oe  disappoint- 
ed.. If  they  returned  home  without 
having  been  wonderfully  astonished— 
without  having  something  extraordi* , 
nary  and  monstrous  to  relate,  they 
would  be^n  to  suspect  that  the  per- 
former did  not  deserve  his  wages. 
The  consequence  isj  that  Messrs 
Young,  Kean,  and  Macready'-rMr 
Young,  in  a  depee  less  than  the 
other  twor-have  introduced  a  manner 
of  acting  more  forced,  heavy,  exaggera- 
ted, s^a  unnatural,  than  perhaps  ever 
disgraced  the  stage  ^ce  England  had 
a  regular  theatre  to  boast  of. — ^Nor  is 
this  alL — These  nightly  en|;agemcnt8 
have  not  only  corrupted  their  style  of 
acting ;  but  have  rendered  them  bad 
actors  in  their  own  style.  They  don  t 
play  often  enough  to  play  well,  lliey 
do  not  appear  to  be  at  home  on  the 
stage.  Their  action  is  constrained  and 
their  voices  less  flexible.  They  have 
aU  that  disagreeable  stiffness  about 
them  which  belongs  to  holiday  uten- 
sils, to  things  that  arc  too  nne  fbr 
daily  use,  and  have  grown  rusty  in  in- 
action. Whatever  their  talents  may 
fdrmerly  have  been,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  prejudice  to  say  that 
yon,  Mr  Charles  Kemble,  are  not  at 
present  the  first  actor  of  the  day. 
These  great  performers,  if  ever  ;^our 
superiors,  have  retired  into  a  dignified 
and  limited  range  of  mono-dramatic 
parts,  and  have  allowed  you  to  pass 
them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
plav  the  main  effective  character  with 
real  excellence,  that  a  performer  should 
be  in  the  constant  practice  of  his  art, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  recollection  of 
what,  I  presume,  they  once  were 
capable  of  achieving,  obtained  respect 
for  their  present  exertions,  I  suspect 
we  should  all  like  the  old  stagers,— 
the  really  second  actors,— W&Uack, 
Cooper,  Bennet,  or  even  Abbot  him- 
self, better  than  the  soi'duant  great 
actors  in  the  parts  which  they  have 
arrogated  exclusiTcly  to  themselves. 
To  my  mind,  these  gentlemen  actors 
have  become  very  like  gentlemen 
actors  indeed. 

As  they  are  ruining  the  stage  and 
themselves,  they  arc  also  ruining  you 
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as  Managers. — The   evil   of  having 
what  arc  called  Stars  is  this.    The 
public  abstain  from  the  theatres  on  the 
nights  diey  do  not  shine.    It  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  or  three  nichts  in , 
the  week  on  which  these  wonders  of* 
art  are  to  be  seen  and  heard,  as  the 
only  nights  on  which  it  is  desirable  to 
go  to  the  play. — They  thin  your  houses 
when  tbey  bxq  absent :  Do  they  fill . 
them  wjien  t^ey  return  ? 

Now,  ^ntlemen,  the  cure  that  I  pro« 
poae  is  sunply  this.— Agree  together  to 
engage  no  Stars^no  actors  that  will . 
not  submit  to  a  regular  enCTgement— 
If  Messrs  Kean,  Young,  anaMaiacady, 
will  not  accept  these  tnms,  let  them  go 
to  the  country ;  in  one  twelve  months 
they  will  be  completely  forgotten,  and  > 
your  present  actors,  or  new  ones,  will 
sunply  their  places  in  the  favour  of  the 
public.  They  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
submit  themselves  to  your  conditions. ' 
Very  little  would  they  make  in  the  pro- 
vinces, if  they  had  not  the  patronage 
of  your  boards,  and  the  advertisements 
of  the  London  Newspapers  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  country  managers. 
— Re-establish  most  rigorously  the  old 
system  of  fining  every  performer  who 
rejected  a  part — And  naving  secured 
again,  by  mutual  consent,  a  system  of 
subordination  behind  the  scenes,  write 
to  the  first  literary  characters  of  the 
day  to  request  their  support  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plays  for  vour  theatres. 
Purchase  the  Copy-rights  on  specula- 
tion as  a  publlBher  would  do. — Have 
them  performed  as  written,  without 
much  expense  of  decoration,  dress* 
ing,  and  scene  painting,  but  with  the 
very  best  acting  that  you  can  bestow. 
—Let  the  plays  exhibited  at  your 
Uieatrcs  be  tne  works  of  distinguished 
literary  persons,  and  depend  upon  it, 
the  curiosity  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  will  be  again  excited,  and  per- 
manently excit^,  towards  your  re- 
presentations. The  first  step  towards 
this  happy  oonsummation  is  to  bring 
your  disorderly  forces  into  subjection  ; 
and  to  allow  of  no  actor's  being  too 
great  for  the  labours  you  may  choose 
to  prescribe  him. 
I  remain. 
Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithl\illy, 

Philo-Dkamaticus. 
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Took  h^  vrhea  liaqghty  li^goU  inl^ 
By  laws  iMt  fieroe  intolemnce  tim^ 
And  this  poor,  fetter'd  world  was  idbool'd 
In  fidsehoods  heathen  knaves  lind  wto^ 
Whra  Flnto,  0»to«^Hnen  like  tliese^ 
Whom  e'en  a  god  oouU  hardly  please 
In  action  and  ophiion  ;««> 
Men  dead- ■  and  o^  whose  dost  thg  wind 
Had  punce^  the  snrth»  the  I 
HM  under  daifc  dominion } 
When  scares  a  ""liltfm/ ' 
And^Msrof' 


Ah,  botrid  thhe!---Perchaiiee  'twas  plain 
A  diflerent  creed^P-a  change  of  side^ 
Would  fill  your  empty  purser  and  gain 
I|aos%  and  all  that  they  piiswlcw 
fJBichance  your  seat  m  J^sHiamsn^ 
Your  p]aee»  it*8  fees  and  all»  seamfd  bent 
fHn  ttf  smol'her  slidhy  j 
While  nothing  but  your  going  o*er 
To  fiuth  and  flag  |oa  seom*d  beliiinB^ 
Could  wammt  Uieir  abiding. 
And  yet  you  oould  not  change  or  swerve^ 
Alas !  to  get,  or  to  presenre. 

You  ventured — *sdeath  I  the  land  became 
Convulsed ;—- what  mockeiy,  jests,  and 

sneers!— 
Scorn  flash'd  upon  ye  maddening  flame ; 
The  nation's  curse  assail'd  your  ears. 
Apostate  i  Tnutor!— every  name 
That  scatters  friends  and  murders  fame. 
Was  on  vour  forehead  printed. 
The  dirtiest  pauper  oif  the  tribe,— 
The  veiy  felon  flung  the  gibe^ 
And  fierce  derision  squinted. 
Yon  fell  to  where  the  branded  fidl, . 
Disdain'd,  suspected— 8huan*d  by  all. 

Dire,  awful  thne !  ConsistiSBey 
Its  votaries  led  to  every  111  $ 
Yet  none  durst  breathe— we  wiU  be  free, 
Or  change  fiwm  creed  to  eescd  at  wiU. 
Its.  victims  midst  the  faggots  bhoed, 
They  were  upon  the  gibbet  raised. 
Upon  the  radc  they  perish*d  t 
Yet  tortures  only  firmness  gave ; 
Their  frith,  when  nearest  to  the  grave, 
Was  but  more  fondly  cherishM ; 
But  spoke  their  parting  gasp  and  sigh  ;•«- 
<<  We  frithf^t  4iyed^^we  ^th(ul  die." 

'Tis  past— the  dreadful  time  is  past ; 
Thanks,  Whigs !  by  you  Its  ills  are  ba- 

nii^'d  } 
Hie  midnight  which  it  round  us  cast, 
Before  your  dassling  sun  lias  vsnish*d. 
New  lights  have   risen— the   old  are 

quenched, 
And  from  our  souls  at  length  are  wreach*d 


OntnioM  Uhln  and  Duia^ ; 

Philosophers  yt^  S0Oi%— ^we  find 

All  nomllsts  fbol%-«f4he  halt  and  fattni 

We  change  for  leaders  tratftf. 

On,  on,  ye  glorions  Wb%a  !«-*p9eMl^ 

We  follow  wharasae*«r  ye  lead* 


Yet 'tis  the  best  of  aU 
19ie  sweat  new  4ih|gs  yoor 

That  tanU'eoallsm  bright 

llmtfrilhMnesBia 

We  feel  Us  tnith— we  bum  to 

Fkwn  ereed  to  cned  wo  gsl^ 

Each  day  we  take  a  new  one. 

Whne  BoveKy  na 

And  Whiggmy'a 


Cue  wcb  whidi  is  the  Inm  one? 
Goaaiateaey  wo  haftcb  'tis 
The  only  tUng  to  otam  and 

See  BoiowoM,  the  TVi—ij'a  hnd^ 
What  pesekMs  inoense  I 
By  Tories,  Papists— Whigs  adqred; 
E*enBroughaoi,rhe  mnnofslandeMwai 
Harkilmrk!  What  draws  those 

ing  shouts. 
That  burst  alike  (ram  Ins  and  Oati^ 
And  make  St  Stephen's  tremble? 
What  has  he  done,  what  feat  disphqr'd^ 
That  has  of  Burke  a  driveller  madsb 
Or  makes  him  Pitt  resemble  ? 
Say,  has  he  paid  the  debt— or  sai4 
Ihe  window  tax  must  not  be  paid  ? 

Ah  no^  the  man  reeants,— he  fiiea 
To  join  the  Papists'  motley  host; 
This  makes  the  thraiderfaigphaditoiiaBi 
'Tis  this  that  forms  his  wondvona  boast. 
He  pauses  not  tin  holy  Ddvlb, 
And  wise  0*GoifNBiX,  end  their  taii^ 
And  brUliaat  snnshfaie  seatter. 
The  Papal  thunders  grset  Uaeai^ 
And  migb^  Papal  hosts  appear. 
To  dnst  the  ohoroh  to  batter. 
Tliis  renders,  ui  the  nation's  eyss^ 
His  change  mom  ghnriona  and  mon  visik 

Oa,  F^rederiek^  osr—nay,  taivy  not 

Between  no  two  opinions  halt; 

Return  akme  wiU  give  the  Mot; 

To  pause  will  only  be  the  feall. 

Of  Whiggish  pngects  take  thy  fill. 

And  utter  broader  Whiggiam  still  f 

Sm  lies  but  In  repentanoa. 

Appeal  to  HberaU^'^ 

Say  **  Bberaij*'  till  the  word  we  see 

Some  twice  in  every  sentence. 

If  Brougham  maintain  it  stolen  tboader, 

Let  Canning  then  cut  ih>  his  blunder. 


IM.J 


XtmL^lkiK 


Stand  forth— tby  alter'd  creed  diiph^ ; 
Ab,  fmt  not  BOW  old  Cobbett'i  Iwii, 
And  cMt  no  penioB  aow  Mrajr. 
Th  J  gift  of  pHodpie  eliaU  gain 
WlMt  0ift  or  pMNloe  a^^gftt  la  ^% 
Hie  love  e*tB  of  refUBMnu 
»akiyrCoM>ettlPfluwi"N€b 
Hit  pniiaee  on  tlqr  wtoact  glovi 
Hnnt  approbatioB  jnunDwe, 
To  iitset  plinditaaU  oonliiiioi.— 
Who  w«M  IMA  ckiHife  for  kOu  likt 
thioe? 

Hai]»  BMTOunr;  woDd*ioiii  w«li|»  ill 

haai 
LoDg  didst  <boii  toil  fai  vaut  for  fonei 
Th  J  Rattle-ipeed)  was  wade  to  foil; 
»Twaa  flood,  Imt  Bunkettatill  o'efcme. 
Thy  beU  dil^lay  of  Omge-inH 
Alas!  scarce  yielded  angfat  hut  achim« 
Save  firing  inuokett's  passfoo. 
IVhen  on  the  Bopish  piicfthood  Uaaed 
TThy  eloqaeBoe^  nooo  piaoditf  laisad  % 
This  priesthood  was  the  foshion. , 
Well  night  aebaage  of  ereed  delight  theot 
80  iU  did  foithfalBeas  lequite  thee. 

Fisfee  Onmgenian— the  Pope's  allf  1 
Both  m  one  moment  art  thou  seen  ( 
From  pole  to  pole  thy  pinions  flyt 
They  pause  not- -take  no  rest  between. 
AdTentttioue  'twas  to  make  no  sti^^ 
To  gaae  aroand  thee  at  midway* 
The  eonntry's  thoughts  divining. 
Success  tbe  boldness  has  sarpass'd» 
And  on  thy  forehead  is  at  last 
Its  loog-songht  emblem  shining. 
Ah !  hadst  thou  saved  the  state,  I  tcow, 
TboQ  hadst  not  then  been  praised  as  now. 

Thine  was  itai  odd  conversion  stilly 
It  outreged  aU  conversion's  laws ; 
What  reason  scom'd^  that  did  the  will; 
Effeet  ran  counter  nnto  causes 
Thy  life  in  Irehuid  spent  could  find 
But  lies ;— thy  eyesb  thy  ears— 4hy  mind 
Could  bring  but  foisehoods  round  thee. 
Doyle  and  O'CoaneU's  ears  and  qres 
Thou  usest-— lo !  the  vapour  flies 
That  did. so  long  confound  thee. 
Tliey  eat  their  words  to  vomit  light; 
Their  contnulicttons  set  thee  ri^t. 

Proceed*  bmve  man,  and  pause  not  here ; 
Now  for  thy  heretic  sins  atpne ; 
Some  mouldered  saint's  great  toe  revere^ 
And  kiss  some  martyr's  ankle*bone. 
Use  hoi^  water,  hninb^  mako 
Some  pilgrimage,  thy  church  forsake, 
And  all  its  guilty  errors. 
O'Conneli  sliall  instruct  (bee  well ; 
DiiyW  shall  absolve  thee,  and  tej^ 
AU  tby  apostate  terrors. 


Men  who  cam 
Must  through  an 


wa'aeiNleniB. 


HaO,  Bny^  iiBMital  ViOAi,  hidit 
Eril%btcB^i  nan,  nnich  sJaadet'dayJ 
WImb  reason,  troth,  and  light  piwwl, 
Tby  viftBes  efwy  heait  engitgOi 
All  BOW  thy  matehlese  creed  enboM  ^ 
All  thy  BBerring  footsteps  trace ; 
ABd  yet  *tis  BKmsCiotte  shi«*y, 
Th«t  BO  one  wi9  the  Conmom  bIOvb^ 
1^  pfaM«-i*»*twoald  show  thg  pec»|de^«f 


astatoe  iB  the  Abbey, 
atetne  would  hi  eveiy 
Weio  jnstwe  done— -our  visfon 


What  corse  sill  OB  thee^' erring  Fttc» 
To  make  thee  to  thy  teoels  clmg. 
When  soeh  sedortiona  loond  thee  ateoi; 
When  ehangpng  wottM  soeh  wonMp 

bring? 
Why  seoms  thme  eyo  tlMMeglorioBtaiuat 
Doyle  end  O'Gonmdl?  Ali,  why  shnHo 
Thhio  oar  what  Oobbett  pcoaebee? 
Why  dost  ibeo  Iwtowhat  tWBooaCiSiyP 
Why  pause  when  Brownkiw  riioiwa  Uio' 

way? 
Why  combat  Canning's  speeches ! 
Ah,  foolish  man,  tby  fonlt  diseaver; 

f  thy  creedi  go  over ! 


What  must  I  say,  sage  LmnrooL, 

Tothee?  I  love  thee,  though  I  dei*t;p« 

Still  dost  thou  mean  to  play  the  fool,— 

A  bigot  m^-otill  one  go  ont  ? 

No ;  hear  thy  faithful  Canning  plead. 

And  just  a  little  more  concede ; 

Be  in  bis  rwifcs  enlisted. 

Go  o'er,  monnt  Hbend  colonrs    ctoae 

Thy  long  and  bright  career  with  thoeo 

Thou  hast  so  foog  resisted. 

Care  not  tliough  churchmen  rail  or  hu^, 

Tbe  Whigs  will  write  thy  epitaph. 


Ob,  Eldon  !  that  tliy  mighty  1 
Should  be  with  thino  own  loss  deUghled, 
Oh!  that  thmesyo  should  be  stoBcblhid, 
Where  interest  makes  the  fo<d  keen- 
sighted  ! 
Why  dost  thon  madly  oooit  abuse? 
Why  Whiggsry's  rancoroos  hatred  chose. 
And  not  its  admiration? 
Why  dost  thott  like  a  giant  stand. 
To  crush  the  Libeials  of  the  land» 
To  serve  alone  the  nation  ? 
Forsake    the   State,  the  CHuMh,   the 

Throne; 
Be  wise— thmk  of  thyself  afoncb 

Speak  not  of  wisdom,  fitness ;— otnff ! 
lliese  to  the  shifting  winds  we  throw ; 
Of  them  the  hmd  has  bad  eBoogh, 
And  all  things  must  be  tibertU  now. 
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Wtel  farifllMro^  Diftst  not  be  s— 

The  tasti  jast  and  imefring,  see,    • 

And  use  it  without  quarrel; 

Eat  iSbmd  httif,  drink  Vbh^  wine ; 

Speak  Uberal  law,  and  gaylf  Bkine 

In  iSberul  BppafeU 

llSbend  food  ia  out  of  season ; 

/Oiteraf  words  are  jast  not  treason.  • 

Go  o*er,  and  for  the  Pa|Aftta  vote ; 
Tbm  Libenl,  nay,  tarn  Papist— then 
Shall  each'^nfiigAleitfd,  W)erol  throat, 
Pronounce  thee  first  and  best  of  men. 
Thou  then  in  Jeffrey's  pa^e  sfaalt  shine  ;— 
Whig  prints  will'callthee  quite  divine;—* 
Brougiiam  with  thy  friends  will  number. 
Care  not  what  may  befall  the  realm, 
Ere  change  the  land  may  overwhelm 
Thou  in  the  tomb  may*st  slumber. 
Examples  swarm ;  nay,  speak  the  woid,-^ 
OhangO'  ■  sell  thy  conscience— beador'd ! 

Ah,  why  by  York*s  iUiistriotis  Duke, 
Is  England's  l>igot-Church  preferr'd  ? 
Why  will  he  brave  the  Whig's  rebuke, 
And  idiy  speak  of  Oeobge  hie  Thied  ? 
Why  will  he  wander  to  the  grave 
Of  this  dead  King  for  counsel,— 4ave 
With  tears  his  lifeless  ashes  ? 
A  different  light  our  sky  illumes ; 
All  that  HE  taught  the  blase  consumes,  • 
That  now  upon  us  flashes. 
Before  our  eyes  new  systems  swim  ;— 
We  follow  Bonaparte — not  him. 

What  is  an  oath?— shall  vows  to  God 
Bind  man  ?— ahine  the  new  lights  in 

vain? 
Shall  conscience  form  a  chain— «  rod, 
And  not^a  thing  to  sell  for  gain  ? 
Law-maken'  laughter  sits  on  both ; 
Sliall  kings  and  people  then  be  loath 
To  add  their  laugliter  to  it  ? 
Swear  as  you  please,  and  any  scribe 
Amidst  the  news-inventing  tribe, 
WUI,  as  you  like,  construe  it. 
If  this  content  ye  not,  resolve  ye 
To  seek  the  Pope,  he  will  absolve  ye. 

When  Parliament  the  Church  forsakes^ 
Stem  freedom's  nurse— to  raise  another 
Hiat  bondsmen  of  its  votaries  makes. 
Ah,  Prince,  thy  foolish  scruples  smother. 
Who^-wfao  may  gain  by  this  like  tliee  ? 
A  fetter'd  King  thy  brother  see ; 
His  will's  by  statute  bounded. 
Be^  till  the  Pspist  conquers,  mute. 
Then  mount  the  throne,  reign  absolute, 
By  none  but  skives  surrounded. 
No  longer  with  thy  interest  trifle ; 
This  might  the  stoutest  conscience  stifle. 

ShaU  no  one  change  bat  politicians, 
When  none  apostates  now  can  be  ? 


Chsnge— change  all  odltngs^  all  condi- 
tions; 
All  things,  as  well  as  trade,  are  free. 
More  UbenA  views,  Oheat  GeObgb,  ac- 

quire ; 
Forget  all  taught  Thee  by  thy  St&B ; 
His  life,  cast  from  before  Thee. 
The  Great  NAroLCON  copy,— >then 
Thou'it  ravish  all  enl^ftfentfd  men ;  • 
All  Liberals  will  adore  Thee ;  * 
Then  Mackintosh  will  chaunt  thy  praise. 
With  aU  the  ''hireling^  "  Jeffrey  pays. 

Why,  Chester's  Bishop,  dost  thou  bring 
The- people's  prayers  before  the  Lords? 
Why  dost  thou  scourge  the  SageiLord  King, 
Unto  the  utter  loss  of  words  ? 
JlSbaral  man !  thy  church  betray ; 
Fly  to  the  Pope,  and  take,  I  pray. 
Us  to  the  Holy  Father. 
What  may  not  powers  like  thine  obtain  ? 
A  Cardinal's  hat  thou'lt  surely  gain ; 
Perchance  tiie  Popedom  rather. 
Ah,  lead  us  to  tlie  Uberai  things. 
The  Romish  Church  around  it  fliogs. 

Hail,  Britun's  beauteous  daughters,  hail! 
Who,  what  the  seraphs  are,  reveal ; 
ShaU  fashion  woo  you  now  and  foil  ? 
From  man  no  lesson  will  ye  steal  ? 
The  witching  blusli— the  melting  cyes^ 
MThose  blaze  both  charms  and  purifies,— 
Lights  love— scathes  vicious  feeling ; 
The  lips  i^ence  virtue's  warblings  flow; 
The  soul,  pure  as  the  virgin-snow, 
When  from  the  cloud  'tis  stealing : 
These  win  our  Uberal  hearts  no  longer. 
We  must  have  charms  more  Bbcnd^ 
stronger. 

Be  liftmi/— change,  and  firom  yoo  shake 
A  principle  with  every  flounce ; 
New  tenets  with  new  ribbons  take ; 
And  old  ones  with  old  gowns  renounce. 
The  heathenism  yOur  grandams  taught, 
Foiget— with  empty  ills  *tis  fraught ; 
I  fear  'twill  make  us  hate  ye. 
Seek  some  one  of  the  ftbenl  school. 
To  teach  you  how  ye  still  may  rule ; 
Still  make  us  angels  rate  ye. 
Fear  not— such  tutors  now  abound ; 
'Tis  of  the  old  school  none  are  found. 

I'll  change  myself— I'll  e*en  go  o'er ; 
Why  should  I  fight  against  the  nation? 
I'll  be  your  foe,  ye  Whigs,  no  more ; 
Come,  Brougham,  and  give  me  "  educa- 
tion.** 
Yet  gentle  be  thy  speech  and  touch, 
I  love  not  sound  and  fury  mucli, 
I  cannot  bear  rough  fingers : 
My  wrath  a  breath  will  sometimes  move. 
And  yet^-'tis  natural— «ome  small  love 
Of  old  things  in  me  lingers. 
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Smile^  if  thou  canst,  and  clap  my  back ; 

I  cannot  learn  from  scowl  and  thwack. 

And  sbouldst  thou  deign  to  hear  my  call. 
Give  to  no  mad  invectives  vent ; 
Use  fiu*  less  powder,  and  more  hall ; 
Deal  mdch  in  &ct  and  aigument 
Thou  hast  an  ugly  way  of  using 
Much  Billingsgate,  and  then  abusing 
All  who  may  dare  retort  it. 
Now,  if  thou  play*8t  this  trick  on  me, 
I  fear  thou  wilt  Uiy  pupil  see 
Apt  on  thyself  to  sport  it. 
And  if  thou  chance  to  strike,  I  trow, 
This  pupil  may  return  the  blow. 

But  bring  not  ThomoM  Fame  at  first ;     ' 
Use  science— teach  me  by  degrees ; 
Begin  with  pleasant  drink, — ^roy  thirst. 
At  fa»t,  may  greatly  love  the  Jees. 
And  swear  by  what  binds  tibenl  men,    . 
That  should  thylessons&U  th6e,-r4hen^— 
(Doubt  on  my  spirit  flashes}*- 
Thou  wilt  not  bind  me  to  a  stake* 
Pile  round  me  faggots,  light  them,— make 
Me  only  bigot's  ashes. 
Thy  speect^  made  midst  thy  Scotland- 
glories, 
Seem*d  e*en  to  wish  to  burn  all  Tories. 

Mark,  Whigs,  1*11  change  by  rule  alone,. 
Like  other  men ;— my  price  1*11  feel ;    . 
1*11  have  my  bargain  lawyer-drawn ; 
1*11  have  you  bound  by  stamp  and  seal. 
First  some  great  patron,— next  a  seat 
Amongst  the  Commons,— then  'tis  meet 
And  sanction'd  well  by  reason,— 
You  bind  yourselves  to  make  me  leader, 
When  phuse  we  reach,  if  no  seceder 
Before  that  blessed  season — 
Brougham,— 4ll  your  heads,  I  dare  en- 
gage. 
Will  then  be  quite  worn  out  by  age. 

Hence  with  the  idle  mockery— hence ! 
Thy  arrows,  wanton  Satire,  spare.—- 
Heaven  I  in  thy  wrath,  no  phigue  dispense^ 
To  make  me  what  the  turncoats  are. 
Forge  me^  yea!  purge  me. thrice  with 

fire;— 
Keep  from  me  all  that  men  desire ; 
Friends,wealth,fame,  rank,and  splendour  i 
But  lead  me  not  from  side  to  side. 
As  liberal  Ministers  may  provide ;-« 
As  parties  gain  may  tender  ;— 
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As  that,  long  sigh'd  for,  may  be  gain'd. 
Or  that,  endanger*d,  be  retain'd. 

I  wander  near  Sunt  Stephen's  di9or ; 
What  though  its  door  is  closed  on  me ; 
What  though  upon  its  sacred  fioor 
I  in  no  party-ranks  may  be ; 
Yet  I  can  there  my  party  find  ; 
Tliere  on  me  party  leaders  bind 
The  duuns  ne'er  to  be  broken.— 
There,  spite  of  fiietion's  triumplw^-Hipite 
Of  all  the  new-invaited  light. 
My  party  creed  is  spoken. 
There  party-cdonrs  o*er  me  wave, 
Which  charm  and  make  me  party'eslave. 

The  pigmies  living,  there,  my  eyes 
See  not,^-my  ear  attends  to  none  ;- 
The  giant-dead  around  me  rise ; 
Their  eloquence  I  hear  alone. 
Hail,  spectnl  host!  midst  yon  noJool  » 
Attempts  to  give  us  madman's  nde  ;— 
GaUs  falsehoods,  troth  and  reason. 
I  see  no  wild  ecmomists, 
.  To  madly  enter  ruin's  lists, 
And  teach  us  lies  and  treason. 
No  innovating  lawyers  stand 
Amidst  your  proud  and  glorious  band. 

Ah,  none  midst  you  new  systems  spin 
From  out  the  abstract-sleeper's  vision. 
None  think  consistency  a  sin,    ^ 
Or  old  things  cover  with  derision.- 
Ye  on  our  institutions  throw 
No  fire-brands,  that  the  frightful  glow 
May  duly  SberaUse  them. 
If  be  our  boasts  and  blessings  hoary ; 
The  more,  not  less,  you  in  them  glory. 
You  still  more  highly  prize  them ; 
You  make  the  Liberal's  creed  your  jest ; 
You  scorn  his  slang,  his  schemes,— hia 
test. 

•Immortal  men !  ye  point  aroond ;—    . 
Ye  aU  your  mighty  works  unfold ; 
From  them  the  words  in  thuader  sound— 
*^.  If  speech  be  vain,  the  proofs  behold  (" 
I  see-^X  hear— <algnre- each  creed,  . 
Bat  yours  alone ;— ^,  hear  me  plead  ;— 
Give,  if  not  wisdom,  merit. 
If  power,  I  may  not  have^  give  will  ;r-v 
Withhold  your  talents,  iet  me  still 
Your  patriotism  inherit.      , 
Still  o'er  me  let  your  colours  fly;— 
Your  party-bondsmtn  let  me  die ! 

H.  H.  a. 
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AvrU  22. — It  ia  eaay  to  tAy  tluit  a 
bfm&  and  indedaive  habit  of  mind  is 
produced  by  desultory  and  omniy»- 
1008  reading.  I  den;r  tbe  fact,  id- 
tfaongb  iija  aasertod,  if  I  miatake  not, 
intheipfiasof  Wavcrley.  Theautb«r 
is  himself  a  direet  Mbtiadictifm  loblB 
ipn«  Haw  yariona  and  mi- 
dtatod  hU  leadiiw  muat  hato 
1 1  It  mMld  be  haid  to  penaade 
me  that  he  began  a  vagmlar  and  aytto- 
matic  course  ftnr  Ms  hlBtorieal  noyehn- 
that  he  laid  down  a  fixed  nde  ftr 
leading  himaelf  uptoall  thepoints  of 
life  and  learning  which  fiH  fau  yaried 
nages.  Nor  ia  he  the  only  instance 
I  aoould  quote  to  proye  the  want  of 
truth  in  that  remark,  although  it  is  do 
often  made.  Pliny,  according  to  his 
nephew,  made  a  sensible  obs^atioii 
on  reading — ^that  there  ia  no  book  ao 
bad  or  so  foolish  as  not  to  supply 
aomethiag  worth  recollecting.  Fc^ 
read  eyerything.  Milton  spent  ma 
Vouth  in  poring  oyer  romances,  and 
nia  poetry,  remote  as  hia  aubjecia 
aienom  thegests  which  fill  thepages 
of  these  compositioDs,  is  thgrovgnlv 
instinct  with  their  spirit ;  eyen  in  hell 
he  finda  a  oomer  to  bring  in  Gharlo* 
magne  and  all  hia  peerage  fi^ttng  In 
Fontaiahla,  against  the  loKosa  sent 
ftstt  BlMTta  upon  Afirie'a  aboMei  In 
the  temptation  of  oof  Sayioai^  w«  aJa 
pieaented  with  A^rioan,  and  QeUil- 
phrone,  and  Angelica  tho  inr.  Najf, 
when  diadaiming  the  tbcaoea  of  his 
early  fiiyonritea  aa  fritdoiia,  he  doea 
it  in  their  own  hungoage,  and  tella  of 
impreiaea  quaint— faaaes  and  trap^ 
piQgi^  goigeona  knighta  at  tit  and 
tjoomament,  &e.  Warbnrton  read 
every  thing,  firom  the  fitthera  of  the 
diurch  to  the  last  pamphlet  by  cdd 
Dennia.  I  ooold  easily  enlarge  my 
list,  but  I  need  not,  aa  what  I  want 
to  aay  ia  done  already.  lonhrwiabed 
to  ddfond  my  own  nractiee  of  reading 
wfaateyerconeabcmeme.  Itiaplea^ 


aant  for  little  people  to  lurk  bduad 
great  n^mea— to  defend  ovr  own  pao* 
penaitiea,  by  proying  them  in 
oegne  analqgaua  to'  the 
minds  of  the  world. 

.  Hobbea— I  am  loddngatan  old  c»- 
grayingof  him  tfaia  iaoment,  picfinad 
to  the  third  ectition  ef  hia  Tfai^didea, 
(1798).  ItianogreateflbrtofaM-^ 
but  it  ia  wdl  enough  caDBColed  to 
let  ua  aee  the  powomHy  expanded 
hrow^-the  thoughtful  eormgatioB 
aboye  hia  well-deydoped  nose,  te 
demety  brow»ahadowe^  •fleree  eye% 
and  the  firmly  compressed  lips  of  that 
renuokaUe  tnhiker— Hobb^  I  ai^, 
waa  in  the  habit  of  dbaerying  that  be 
neyer  read booka,  '^leat,"  aa heaaid, 
**  they  ahould  make  me  aa  foofiah  aa 
thoae  who  do."  It  waa  the  aaying  oC 
a  man  atrong  and  fearless  m  the  re- 
aouroeaofbiaownmind.  Yet  that  it 
waa,  eyen  in  him,  but  an  ezi^geralion, 
ia  eyident.  He  who  tranalated  Thi^ 
cydidea  in  youth,  who  dul  Honor 
into  yerae— I  cannot  affiird  a  noi? 
oooiplimentarT  pbnae,  thom^  I  own 
I  like  to  read  hia  Homer— afWr  he  yvaa 
eighty--the  ftiendof  all  thetanarik^ 
able  men  of  perhapa  our  moat  remark- 
able  ooUBliy,  fnoa  Load  Baeoft  la ' 
Dryden««tho  Mot&f  champinn  in  a 


cap,  aa  Warbnrton  tnilj  aaid,  wm  the 
olject  to  be  tfaundevad  on  if  wmj 
young  polemic  who  wiahed  to  try  Ina 
powcra  muat  hay«  beesi  fton  fSbtt 
neoesarty  of  Ae  eaae,  nmn  no  ynriety 
oftheoltfecta  idiieh  attraeted  hia  aft* 
tention,  a  moat  yariona  leader.    So 

Bttt  reaOy  thia  ia  too  much  of  a  flon« 
liah  of  trumpeta.  There  ia  no  need 
of  aeeking  thcae  Dn  fm{;orwii  af«a/mi 
of  Uteimtnre-*of  un^licriiw  the  nirit 
of  Plato,  or  any  other  nri^ity  pbife- 
ao^her,  to  acquit  me,  R.  J.  aitting 
quietly  in  Linooln'a  Inn,  of  dofinaJiv 
all  that  I  can  get— of  reading  aa  deep- 


Ij  as  my  kngoage  and  talents  will 
permk  me— and  of  reading  as  nonsen- 
sically as  my  disposition  £Jds.  There 
is,  however^  a  sort  of  chronological 
difference  in  these  studies.    To  read 
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superior  to  the  real  Roman  writers  of 
the  silver  and  hrazei^  ages.  Among 
these  will  he  found  the  raw  materials 
of  our  present  modes  of  thought,  so- 
ciety^ manners,  politics,  to  aUi  extent 


deeply  I  must  go  back-^toread  lightly    scarcely  credible  by  those  who  have 


I  may  read  the  productions  of  my  con- 
temporaries. Tne  day  of  folio  is  gone 
—even  of  quarto,  except  in  the  case 
of  first  editions  of  books  for  which  a 
feyeiiah  excitement  exists, — and  even 
in  their  case  the  quarto  is  but  an  anh' 
tudebmier  fora  duodeoimo,  the  natural 
shape  for  the  composition.  Look  at 
Med  win. 

I  am  sick  of  periodicals.  They 
squabble  too  much  for  me.  I  wonder 
that  their  conductors  do  not  see  that 
the  public  in  general  do  not  care  thrae 
straws  about  their  quarrels.  I  have 
just  read  one  periodical,  now  tolera- 
bly free  from  this  nuisance,  the  Clasu 
aical  Journal — ^yet  I  remember  the 
day  when  even  it  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth  against  the  Museum  Criticum, 
and  showing  its  teeth  against  Bloom- 
field.  But,  after  all,  the  quarrels  of 
the  Firi  Clarissimi  are  pleasant  to 
the  initiated.  It  is  quite  comical  to 
see  the  anger,  the  wit,  [^for  it  is  fact, 
that  there  were  few  wittier  men  than 
those  whom  the  vulgar  voice  pvts 
down  as  word-hunters  and  verbal  cri- 
tics,]] the  research,  the  reading  wasted 
on  refuting  the  erroneous  opinion  of 
another  "  Vlr  eruditissimus,  sed  in 
hac  re  parum  doctus,''  concerning  the 
force  of  a  paulopostfuturum<*4he  pn>- 
per  construction  of  av-*-the  fit  foot  ten  a 
pochmiacb,  &c<~  What  remains  of  it 
now  is  but  a  weapon-ahawing.  The 
combats  of  the  Sdoppii,  &&  wcie  ghu- 
diatorial  battlea  without  quaitee.  A»* 
litenesa  is  at  present  the  onler  of  the 
day,  even  in  uiis  bear-garden  of  Mtsfw* 
ture.  • 

I  suppose  the  Classieai  Journal  nratft 
have  but  a  limited  sale.  ^  It  evidently 
'  does  not  make  much  hesdway  in  the  li** 
terature  of  the  country,  and  yet  it  is  fiur 
fnmi  being  ill  executed.  The  opening 
article  of  we  No.  61,  is  of  a  class  which 
could  be  rendered  very  attractive.  It 
is  a  view  of  the  Epistlra  of  Phildphug, 
a  Latin  writer,  bom  in  1398,  and  dead 
in  liSO.  There  weresomr remarkable 
man  among  these  modem  Latin  wri* 
ters,  and  their  merita  are  pretty  wcU 
appeciated  in  this  paper.  Even  in 
point  of  Latin  style,  there  were  son^e 
great  writen  among  them;  some  far 


not  examined  them.  As  for  criticism, 
our  reviews,  and  all  that  series  of 
works,  are  but  rifacciamenti  of  what 
was  said  by  Scaliger,  Muretus,  Li^ 
sius,  6^c.  The  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters were,  in  their  days,  new  books, 
and  treated  accordingly.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  Scauger  cutting  up 
Homer,  as  Jeffrey  would  Wordsworth, 
—ay,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same 
sensible  style.  When  we  contrast  them 
with  their  contemporaries  who  em- 
ployed the  vernacular  languages,  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  going  from  the  com- 
panv  of  civilized  men  to  barbarians. 
Phiielphus,  however,  is  not  a  favour- 
able specimen.  He  was  a  good,  easy, 
elegant-minded  man,  of  no  pith  or 
energy ;  and  the  journalist  does  not 
appear  to  h^ve  made  the  best  selection 
possible  from  his  Epistles.  The  next 
ne  phooses,  I  hope,  will  be  more  pi- 
quant. The  centre  piece  of  all  these 
men  are  the  Scaligers.  A  life  of  these 
great  men  (for,  in  spite  of  all  their 
vanity  they  wert  great  men)  would 
be  a  gift  to  our  literature.  It  would 
take  no  ordinary  scholar,  however,  to 
do  it  properly.  As  I  am  wishing  for 
lileramr  biographies,  I  may  as  well 
wish  that  some  one  would  write  a  lifb 
of  a  leading  schoolman— say  Thomas 
Aquinas*— They  formed  a  curious 
chapter  in  &e  history  of  Human  Mind. 
If  I  knew  Valpy,  I  should  certain- 
ly ocpostulate  with  him  fot  allowing 
T^ykr  tiie  Platonist  to  writer  in  his 
jaumal*  The  man  is  an  ass,  in  thie  first 
{dace  $  secondly,  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  religion  <^  which  be  is  so  great  A 
foolas'toprofessbimself  ftvotary.  And, 
tldfdly,  ne  knows  less  than  nothing 
of  the  language  about  which  he  is  con- 
tinually writing.  I  think  I  remem- 
ber seeing  it  proired  somewhere*  that 
ho  did  not  even  know  a  line  of  Ho-: 
nor.  And  just  think  of  the  foQowing 
trai^  being  given  us  as  an  adequate 
Kpresentatian  of  Platonic  language 
or  reasoning.  '*Let  Providence  not 
have  a  suhostence,  again  there  will 
follow  to  it9tlfvnUt  rt^pect  to  ittdf,  the 
impeKfect,  t&a  irapn^ific,  the  iseflka^ 
eiottSf  a  safasiatcnco  for  ilsolf  alone. 
There  will  not  Mlow,  the  vncnvyiqg^ 


*  Our  correspondent  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  in  this  Magazine. 
Voi;,.  XVII.  5  C 


thetiMiMCadM^f^theiuffictent    '      J*  And  (W^  Aon.  O  ^Idi,- 
die  aadduoiu.  Itere  will  fblfew^  ana    «.  wiy  «mplulM  into 
aot  follow  the  uDsolicitoos  and  tbb    ncfcw|MrrwU0iifMi,8irf»fiiMc«9vvf  5^ 
undisturbed  f  r    What  Idiocy!        .     nnVi^  Cfvt^  ^A^Mtrnv. 

The  remaining  papers  in  this  Kum-  But  it  ia  readable  ;  qot,  bowenr,  Ho- 
her  are  tolerietble.  what  long-lived  meric  vem»  nor  even  Homer^a  ka* 
dogs  its  contributors  are!   Here  we  "  ' 

have  an  Inquiry  into  Versification,  &c* 
No.  4,  continued  from  No.  yLXVt- 
ihirty-Jive  numberis,  that  is  nine  years 
hack.  This  is  Ulclng  Horace's  advice 
with  a  vengeance. — Nuni^m4fue  prema* 
fur  in  annum.  Another  reters  to  this 
payer  in  No.  XXJI.^  ten  years  off. 
These  are  most  antediluvian  maga- 
2iners. 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  translation 
of  Milton's  exordium. 

is  not  what  Milton  means^  for  he  does 
hot  sing  the  disobedienoe  of  ihejirst 
roan  (qu&  first)  but  the  first  disobe- 
dienoe of  man.  Had  Adam  been  stn- 
leiSy  and  the  crime  committed  by  Cain, 
it  would  equally  have  been  Miltonls 
theme. 


or  pnwe.) 
Milton,  on  the  whoiie»  ^J)^"**^! 
treated  in  this  Number  of  the  Clnncal 
Journal ;  for  another  oonttitaotor,  wh» 
is  a  pleasant  writer,  (and  deddadly  n 
little,  but  apeeaUy ,  insane,)  finda  out 
that  Paradiae  Lost  Ja  a  remnant  of  the 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  somdiow  oon* 
nected  with  the  pyramids,  (p.  176.) 

There  ia  abit  of  Chinese  here  frooa 
Men9t  Tieu.  A  whim  has  aeiaed  me  ta 
translate  it  By  referring  to  JulicA'a 
lithograph,  I  copy  the  orkinal  chft- 
rBcten.T  I  must  premise  that  Wang, 
or  Ouai^  was  a  Chinese  king. 

*'  Qutn^  tsai  ling  ycoa 

Yeoa  lou  yeou  fo, 

Yeou  Um  tcho  tcho 

Pe  nia  bo  ho. 


While  standing  in  the  sacred  court,  Wang  east  his  eyes  around* 
WfacM  harts  and  roes,  in  calm  repose,  lay  reitiog  on  the  ground. 
And  sleek  was  every  glossy  ooet  of  erery  hart  uid  loe, 
Aad  overbcidtho  wmtesto^  spread  his  pinions  hright  as  snow. 


It  ia,  I  think,  a  pretty  picture, 
enough. 

Majf  1  j<.— I  have  been  looking  over 
the  laat  [[I  believe^  novel  of  the 
Transatlantic  imitator-  of  the  author 
'  of  Waverley,  Xdonel  Lincoln. 

In  genml  I  may  remark,  thai 
America  does  not  yet  affiird  materiala 
for  a  atriking  historical  noveL  The 
oidy  great  event  whidi  the  Statea 
have  been  engaged  in,  ia  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  ond,.however 
important  in  a  historical  poipt  of  view, 
it  wants  some  of  the  grand  elementa 
of  romance.  It  is,  in  the  first  plaoei 
ioo  near  our  own  timea.  Even  the  Au« 
thor  of  Waverley  cuts  no  great  flgure  in 
the  days  of  George  the  III.  iSome  of 
the  actora  in  it  are  alive,  moat  of  them 
are  remembered  hymen  of  the  pre* 
sent  generation.  We  thereibre  can- 
not take  the  liberties  with  their  eha- 
racters  and  exploits,  which  we  fed  no 
scru^  in  doing  with  heroes  of  more 
distant  date.  Few  care  whether  the 
picture  of  Claverhouae,  in  CUd  Mortali- 
ty, ia  correct  or  not  in  its  minute 


iwrts,  for  few  have  any  opportunity  of 
Knowing  anything  about  it-  and  any 
knowJeqjge  on  the  snlject  most  ncecs 
sarily  be  drawn  from  books.  Theeeii- 
trarr  holds  with  reaped  to  Corowallis 
or  Washington.  We  cannot  niakedieae 
men  do  anvthiag  oontrary  to.what  we 
all  know.  *  The  Annual  R^ter,  or 
the  Newspcqpcr,  ia  a  aad  spoiler  of 
fimcy,  and  will  not  allow  ua  to  aoftca 
or  stiengthen  any  heart  for  die  sake 
ofpoetiang.  Inoooaeqacnee,  aaheie 
in  this  novel  of  Lionel  Linooin,  the 
agenta  in  the  book  moat  be.  men  of 
no  name,  men  fictitious  and  in  that 
too  we  are  reminded  that  hialery  ia 
a^nat  ua.  This  of  eonrse  ia  a  coo- 
aiderable  drawback  on  the  beaaty  and 
power  of  roraanoe. 

Again,  thepdlitiealheataareaQRee- 
1t  luhaided  yet.  Nobody  caiea  about 
the  Pretender,  and  therabre  there  is 
no  danger  of  hurting  anj  man's  poMci- 
cal  views  by  depicting  lum  or  hia  cause 
in  any  eoloors,  favourable  or  unftvonr- 
aUe.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Amcri- 
cui  War,  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that 


•  We 

shHioftke 


hsM  no  Gkiasse  bkcks.    We  soppose  oar  eomipoMdsBi^  ver- 


States  pbswBs  materials  out  of  which 
to  hufld  fictions  of  a  difierent  kind. 
The  wars,  liyes.  and  intrigues  of  the 
first  settlers  with  their  red  uetghhourij 
would,  for  instance^  afibrd  oopioo* 
materials.  The  primitive  In^n  hunt- 
er^ in  contact  wuh  the  formal  Quaker^ 
W0UI4  ^  ^  ^^^  contrast.  A  ^cta« 
i^ue  writer  would  revel  in  the  glo- 
rious scenery  of  the  yet  unsubdued 
woods,  and  tnebaysi  riversj  and  head- 
lands, still  beautiAiI,  though  art  has 
done  what  it  can  to  diminish  their 
beauty.  We  do  not  remember  diat  this 
has  ever  been  adequately  done.  Phi- 
lip of  Pokannoket,  by  Washington  Ir- 
▼mg,  is  not  worth  much,  nor  nas  Ir- 
ving the  power  to  do  a  first  class  no- 
veL  I  do  not  think  that  Mr  Cooper 
would  succeed  in  this  department^  but 
I  hope  that  some  American  wm  be 
found  to  take  the  hint  which  I  have  . 
thus  thrown  out. 

Let  us,  however,  come  firom  the 
consideration  of  American  novels  in 
general,  to  this  before  us  in  particular. 
It  is  an  agreeable  book>  written  in  a 
pleasant  style,  with  a  light  sketdiy 
manner..  The  novel  part  of  the  story 
is  punled,  and  not  very  clever.  There 
is  an  attempt  at  a  sort  of  Davie  Gel- 
latly,  in  the  person  of  an  idiot  of  the 
name  of  Job  Pray,  which  cannot  be 
commended,  after  remembering  its 
or^nal.  An  eatings'  drinking,  good- 
hearted,  good-humoured  English  oifi- 
cer,  is  pretty  well  done — ^but  after 
Ddgetty  he  is  not  wanted.  One  great 
absurdity  pervades  the  book.  A  man 
escaped  mm  an  English  madhouse, 
is,  in  fact,  the  hero— he  manages  thie 
private  meetings  of  the  discontented 
colonists — ^he  takes  a  great  share  in 
the  mllitanr  actions  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker^s  HiU-^he  passes  in  and  out 
of  the  beleaguered  city  of  Boston,  as 
eolh  is  a  falure,  nor  are  the  localittes    easily  as  Mries  are  said  to  get  through 


the  Americans  can  write  calnlj  on 
the  political  events  of  the  day. 'We 
do  not  want  them  to  he  tame  on  a 
auttject  so  interesting  to  tiieir  ooun- 
tfy;  but  it  makes  it  impossble  fbr 
tfiem'to  Write  impartial  characters  of 
te  opposite  side.  Mr  Cooper,  we  own, 
is  very  fidr — ^nay,  very  complimentary 
«—!hit  he  wotdd  1)0  bfind  who  did  not 
see  of  what  country'  the  author  of 
Lionel  Lincoln  was,  befbre  reading 
twenty'pages.    Nor  should  we  cora- 

Shdn  of  these  political  biases,  but 
bat  they  are  perpetually  Hable  to  lead 
the  writer  into  discassions  on  things 
no  doubt  important  in  the  contest,  and 
consecutive  oy  association  of  ideas  in 
American  minds ;  bat  which  the  read- 
ing public  out  of  America  regard  with 
pfTftet  indifference. 

This  leads  me  to  our  third  reason 
Ibr  thinking  the  American  war  unfit- 
ted ibr  romance.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
great  nolitical  struggle,  the  consequen- 
oes  of  which  will  endure  while  the 
world  lasts,  but  it  was  undertaken  for 
otjects  almost  unmanageable  in  the 
hands  of  a  novelist.  No  art  (said  the 
late  facetious  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett, 
die  author  of  the  Heroine,  All  the  Ta- 
lents, &c^  can  make  a  cocked  hat  har- 
monise with  horror.  So,  say  I,  no  art 
can  make  stamp-acts  or  tea-duties  ro* 
mantic  It  is  even  hard  enough  to 
bring  in  acts  of  Parliament,  decrees  of 
Congress,  resolutions  of  States — and 
the  difficulty  is  increased  when  the  mi- 
fitary  actions  are  so  trivial,  and  even 
paltr^^,  as  the  military  affairs  of  the 
American  war  were,  llien  the  theme, 
after  all,  is  eoioniai.  We  have  no  kings 
or  nobles  before  us.  We  sympathize 
not  with  the  fbU  of  lofty  houses,  or  are 
not  called  on  to  mourn  over  the  deca- 
dence of  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line. 
The  attempt  made  at  it  in  Lionel  Lin- 


0oln  IS  a  failure,  nor  are  tne  localities  easily  as  taines  are  said  to  get  tDrouffb 
consecrated  by  any  reeollecdons,  or  key-holes — ^is  present  in  Ae  councils 
connected  with  any  superstitions.  An     of  the  military  officers  opposed  to  the 


American  ghost  would  hardly  appal 
the  nerves  of  a  boarding-school  miss. 
These  are  very  good  things  in  the  po- 
litical, but  sore  defects  in  the  roman- 
tic world.  The  Westminster  Review- 
ers may  call  cathedrals  and  castles 
strongholds  of  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion as  long  as  tney  please,  but  they 
are  sorely  mistaken  if  they  think  they 
will  bring  novel-writers  or  novel-read- 
ers to  beueve  in  their  creed. 

Such  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  inhe- 
rent difficulty  of  writing  an  American 
novel  on  tbs  Waverley  plan.    The 


colonists,  and  in  the  very  mmost  mys- 
teries of  their  antagonists.  Now  this 
is  more  revolting,  critically  speaking, 
more  improbable  than  a  ghost. 

Let  me  turn  to  something  better. 
The  whole  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's,  or  rather  Breed's  Hill,  is 
capitally  done.  There  are  some  sketch- 
es of  country  American  manners  too, 
so  well  executed,  that  I  could  wish 
for  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the 
same  key.  I  allude  to  the  iittle  epU 
Bode  of  the  old  man,  who  drives  Lionel 
and  hia  wife  on  the  cart,  and  thai  of 


NoU'Book  9f%iL  JAkrarif  I4kr.   ^Nok  h 


tbt  iwmiio,  wboto  Mnft  were  named 
altsr  tbe  old  Kii^.  There  is  a  new^ 
nieee  about  tbeae,  which,  to  me  at  leaat» 
ia  v«ery  igreeable.  One  part,  in  which 
General  Lee  is  introduced,  I  know 
from  Uie  relation  of  various  persona 
who  were  acquainted  with  that  singUf 
lar,  hut  good-for-nothing  chaiaoter, 
is  very  wdl  written.  The  story  about 
his  fondling  his  dogs,  and  h«a  ooca- 
aionally  attempting  to  shoot  them,  is  a 
&ct ;  he  might  have  added,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  recoiled  from  committing  the 
impiety,  the  names  wliich  Lee  had 
given  these  animals.  With  a  con« 
temptible,  but  yet  terrible  blasphemy, 
the  most  sacred  names  were  those 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  the  efieoi 
was  partly  ludicrous,  partly  distress^ 
ing.  On  the  whole,  Lionel  Lincoln 
is  a  pleasant  and  graphic  novel.  It  is, 
I  perceive,  translated  into  French-** 
very  poorly,  I  understand-— as  badly, 
I  suppose,  as  the  Waverley  novels; 
it  could  not  be  worse.  I  remember, 
among  other  spectmens  of  the  French 
translators'  acquaintance  with  our 
tongue,  that  one  of  them  rendered  the 
verse  of  Bessy  Bdl  and  Mary  Gray, 
(quoted  in  the  Pirate)-^ 

They  built  a  house  on  yondet  brao, 
And  iheek*d  it  o'er  wV  bashes, 
inio  *'  £Ue8  se  sout  hades  un  maison 
sur  la  colline,  ei  eUe$  en  out  ckassi 
Lxs  iM  paunans  " — "  L'homme  verd 
et  tranquille,"  for  *'  the  green  man 
and  still,"  is  nothing  to  this. 

May  Bth.  Here's  a  spread  of  pam- 

flets.  Are  these  compositions  read  ? 
ttjaderstand  that  they  succeed  hut 
about  one  in  five  hundred.  Booksel- 
lers, of  course,  pay  nothing  for  Uie 
copyright;  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
autnor  has  the  glory  of  propagating 
(or  rather  of  thinking  he  propagates) 
his  opinions  au  bout  de  bourse.  The 
Pamphleteer  is  a  sort  of  hospital,  into 
which  the  most  thriving  patients  are 
taken,  the  incurables  being  left  to  pe* 
rish  in  the  open  air. 

The  only  use  they  serve,  I  am  told, 
is  to  distribute  among  a  particular 
body— say — ^the  House  of  Commons, 
when  a  question  is  to  be  carried  in  that 
bedy.  The  gullibility  of  mankind  is 
magnificent.  It  is  a  fact,  that  an  ho« 
nouraUeM.P.willawallow  thedictaofa 
pamphlet— adopt  its.words — ^believe  in 
its  leasonings-^lways  excepting  that 
he  has  a  preconceived  idea  on  the  other 
side*-wnile  he  would  aet  no  value  on 
the  same  statements,  written  by  the 
perMii>  and  for  the  sune  pur- 
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poie>jjianew^iaper,  £venau^ 
zine  or  review  will  not,  I  understand^ 
carry  so  much  weight  with  the  majo* 
xity  of  4he  eminent  atateamen  whom 
we  meet  on  committocii  Hnskisaoa 
said  a  pretty  fair  thing  the  other  day 
to  a  genUeman  (no  matter  who),  that 
stifly  maintained  some  point  in  ami* 
mcnt  against  him,  and  wound  up  nis 
ntiocinalioiH  by  saying,  in  a  voice  of 
authority,—''  why,  sir,  I  assure  yoa«i 
read  it  this  very  momingin  a  pamphirt 
on  the  suluect."— ''  If  that  be  aU," 
said  Huskiason, "  I  have  the  advanti^ 
over  you ;  f or  I  read  the  same  nonsense 
in  a  quarto  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet 
it  is  not  a  bit  the  truer." 

Some  of  these  before  me  are  deci- 
dedly dever.  Croly's  pamphlet  on  Pa- 
pery, though  rather  fierce,  is  eloqucBt, 
as  Croly  indeed  always  is,  when  he 
pleases,  and  occasionally  witty.  The 
account  of  the  arrival  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Roman  CathoUe  deputation 
in  London  is  admirable.  In  truth, 
that  was  about  the  most  laughable  of 
all  the  deputati(Mis  that  ever  invaded 
ua.  They  came  full  of  the  idea  that 
they  should  be  liona  of  the  fixat  mag- 
nitude, and  were  very  much  amaaed 
to  find  themselves  considered  as  quad- 
rupeds of  a  difibent  station  in  society. 
In  some  magaxine  of  this  month— I 
forget  which — there  is  an  account  of 
their  progress,  in  which  this  feeling 
is  most  prominently  exposed  in  all  its 
soreness.  The  writer,  (who,  I  sup- 
pose, is  Sbiels,)  is  filled  with  profound 
admiration  at  the  quisqms  aociety. 
Brougham,  and  other  lawyer-people, 
into  which  he,  evidently  for  the  first 
time,  had  been  introduced,  but  casts, 
nevertheless,  many  a  furtive  glance  of 
longing  aspiration  afu>r  what,  in  his 
own  country,  he  would  call  "  die  qua- 
lity," who  moat  mercilessly  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  these  wailing  pa- 
tents. The  poor  old  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, of  course,  from  a  community  of 
creed, was  obliged  to  tolerate  them,  and 
Lord  Holland,  as  patriarch  of  Whig- 
gery,  equally,  of  course,  was  oompdU 
led  to  Mmit  them,  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  inside  the  antiaue  brick- work 
of  his  Kensington  residence,  there  to 
afibrd  matter  of  laughter  io  the  metro- 
politan servants  by  their  provincial 
gaucheries  at  table.  As  for  their  high- 
er dreams  of  distinction,  their  hopes 
that  they  were  coming  here  to  enact 
the  part  of  Franklin  and  the  Ameri- 
cans  of  the  davs  of  Lord  North,  they 
met  with  a  stiu  ruder  diiaipation^  and 
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m  utter  despair  Uwymen  oorapelM 
|o  throw  ibemadved,  in  onediroetton, 
under  Cobbett,  and  in  ano  Aer  under 
Hunt.  AllthiSylMrUydoesnotatidl 
aifeet  the  great  nstional  qneation  with 
whidi  they  have  oennected  themselves 
.•*4heir  being  ridtculoDS  or  imprndent 
should  meroly  he  visited,  as  it  has 
been,  on  their  own  heads. 

I  wish  Croly,  in  his  paknphlet^ 
would  not  call  these  people  Papists. 
I  adroit  the  force  of  bis  argametit  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  their  aaim  to  the 
title  of  Catholics,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  wish  it  to  be  understood;  but  as 
their  sense  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
English  language,  I  do  not  think  we 
are  called  upon  to  adopt  it.  I  call  the 
followers  of  John  Wedey  Methodists, 
though  I  do  not  acknowledge  that 
their  church  or  discipline  has  more 
method  in  it  than  my  own— I  do  not 
acmple  to  address  the  Calviniatic  por- 
tion of  oiir  own  church  bv  the  title  of 
Evangelical,  though  I  bow  not  to 
their  arr^gation  of  superior  gospel 
pmty--«nd  so.on.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Whig  and  Tory  ?  Something 
fidaculoua-HUid  yet  the  two  great  par* 
IMS  of  the  stale  voluntarily  adopt  them. 
A  name,  in  fiict,  soon  loses  its  reai  m 
it^.canveidhmal  meaning.  I  am  no 
more  bound  to  acknowledge  the  uni- 
versalitv  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
when  I  call  its  votaries  RomanCa* 
tfadics,  than  one  of  their  controver- 
rialists  is  bound  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  a  re/orma/toTi,  when 
he  calls  the  Protestant  churches  re- 
f^med.  It  strikes  me,  that  it  would 
he  fairer  to  call  every  party  by  the 
name  wliich  it  acknowledges.  You 
will  lose  nothing  by  it  in  argument. 

An  Account  oftlie  Value  of'  the  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  South  America j 
ta  each  of  the  three  ^ars,  ending  6th  January,  1825. 
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Two  painphlett  on  the  niniiig  pro- 
jects are  lying  before  me.  One  is  by 
^t  youug  gentleman  who  has  so 
Kreeablv  cut  up  the  absurd  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  Quarterly  (written^ 
proh  fmdor,  by  Barrow!).  There  is 
an  immensity  of  devemess  in  his 
"  Lawyers  and  Letndators.''  He 
knocka  to  pieees  Hobhouse's  nonaen* 
aical  statements  in  tihe  House  of  Com-f 
mons  admirably.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  that  any  gentlonan,  and  he  a 
genftmnan  wboliaa  written  quartos^ 
to  boot,  as  dhick  as  dhia  here  cheese^ 
shmild  get  up  in  the  House  and  make 
a  mistake  of  26  degrees  of  latitude  in 
a  statement  upon  which  he  founded 
all  his  reasoning  ?  It  ia  really  too  bad. 
As  for  the  mines  themaelvee,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  they  will  be  * 
good  speeulations.  We  have  done,  in 
six  months,  more  for  the  Mexican 
mines,  thaU  the  Spaniarda  did  fcv 
three  oentitrtes,  in  finding  cool,  quick* 
ailver,  &e,  I  eannot  sav  that  I  think 
the  young  antfaei's  style  has  impro«> 
ved.  He  has  grown  insolent  mm 
sueeess,  and  flippant  with  it  Hia 
remarks,  for  instance,  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  are  very  shallow,  and  ge«> 
nerally  very  absurd. 

Sir  Wilfiam  Rawson  (like  Sir  W. 
Adams^  is  the  author  of  the  other 
pamphlet  on  the  mining  concern.  I 
do  not  think  he  possesses  the  lucidus 
ordo  in  so  great  a  degree,  but  he  has 
gathered  an  immensity  of  facts.  He 
sets  the  immense  value  of  the  South 
American  Republics  to  our  commerce, 
power,  and  general  interests,  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view.  I  shall  extract 
one  of  his  many  tables. 


Tears 
ending 
5th  Jan. 

Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  South  America, 
(including  Mexico  aiid  Brazil.) 

British  and  Irish 
Produce  and 
Manufactures. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merellaiidise. 

Total  Bzportiw 

1823 
1821 
1S26 

S,16(>,071  11     7 
4,219,890     6    2 
5,563,434   18     7 

£.       s.     d. 
122,384  12     5 

153,666    2     1 

301,888     8     3 

£.            1.    d. 
3,288,456     4     0 

4,373,556     8     3 

5,865,323     6  10 

H^oU^BookofaUimuyldUr.    JVo. /. 
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By  ffafi  We  we  tbat  tlie  Soath  Ame- 
licui  oommeroe  hftt  gone  on  ixrogress^ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  99— 43— M«  for 
ueie  three  jeaan,  the  only  yean  that 
it  ean  he  said  to  have  freely  existed. 
It  would  not  amaie  me  If  the  ratu> 
proceeded,  and  that  it  ehodld  he  seven 
mfllions  and  a  half  next  year.  They 
talk,  to  he  sure,  of  a  g^at  just  now, 
hat  I  doaht  whether  it  can  he  to  a 
neat  extent.  I  agree  with  Sir  W. 
m  trustinff  that  there  will  he  a  stOl 
greater  Add  opening  erery  sttccesdye 
▼ear,  and  agree  also  in  his  views  when 
netelhins, 

'  **  No  one  ean  he  ignorant  of  the  fadU 
that  from  oar  national  power  and  inflii- 
enee,  conaeqaent  upon  our  poUtieal  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  from  the  extent  and 
superiority  of  our  commerce  and  mann* 
Aetures,  that  a  great  degree  of  jealousy 
,  is  felt  towards  Great  Britain  by  her  Con- 
tfaientai  neighbours ;  and  it  is  as  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  Po- 
tantatea  would  readily  avail  themselves 
of  any  fiivoorable  oppostuaity  of  permit 
Bsntly  lessening  our  political  influenee 
and  eoaimereial  prosperity.  Buonqiarti^ 
vpOB  whose  system  of  oommereial  policy 
towards  us  the  Contiaental  powers  ate 
now  acting,  had  neariy  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  effect  this,  but  his  ambition 
defeated  his  grand  eibrt,  and  amidst  the 
general  Wreck  of  his  fortuneii  he  himself 
ft^  a  victim.  Still,  however,  Buonaparte 
demonstrated  the  pncticability  of  uniting 
a  very  laige  proportion  of  the  civilized 
world  against  our  manufiicturing  inte- 
rests, which  had  well  nigh  driven  our  ma- 
nufiuturing  population  into  a  state  of  re^. 
hellion.  How  important,  then,  is  it  to 
our  very  political  existence,  as  well  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  weaker  powers  of  Eu- 
rope^ that  Great  Britain  should  be  placed 
in  future  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  po- 
litical combination ;  and,  standing  secure 
in  her  independence  and  power,  be  ena- 
bled to  pursue  the  honest  dictates  of  her 
own  natural  policy,  without  being  fetter- 
ed or  diverted  from  it,  either  1^  conti- 
nental engagements,  foreign  to  her  best 
interests,  or  by  the  inability  duly  to  as- 
sert *and  maintain  those  sound  maxims  of 
international  law,  which  cannot  be  im- 
pugned by  any  principle  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice^ and  can  therefore  be  only  success- 
fully combated  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. The  independence  and  proaperity 
Of  the  new  world  places  Great  Britain  in 
this  enviable  atate ;  for,  happHj  protected 
hy  our  insular  situation  from  invasion,  and 
possessing,  as  we  shall  do,  the  oonunand 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  the  New 
Qtates  wUl  alford,  in  addition  to  what  our 
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eonfinental  neigfahoura  (let  them  do'thdr 
worst)  cannot  deprive  ua  o(  we  shall  bc^ 
to  all  intents  snd  purposes^  free  and  in- 
dependent of  continental  politica,  conti- 
nental dictatiott,  or  continental  inteHe- 
renceofanykind.  Betaff  thua  altaate^ 
let  us  kMk  at  the  poUticJ  power  and  in- 
fluence  wUeb  this  commercial  indnen- 
dence  of  Europe  wUl  affoird  us.  IMTe  have 
already  proved  our  capoUlity  of  prevent- 
ing improper  tnterfereace  and  hostile  ooU 
liilon  between  the  continental  powen 
and  the  New  Statca  of  America.  By  as. 
sistag  these  states,  in  early  eUcltiag  their 
vast  natural  wealth  and  resources^  we  not 
only,  as  I  have  shown,  proportionally  be- 
nefit onrselvesb  but  we  also  tliereby  esta» 
hlish  asaltttaiy  balance  of  power  between 
them  and  the  United  States ;  and  this  ba. 
lance  established,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain,  ttuown  into 
either  aeale,  will  make  it  preponderate; 
which  influence,  when  aunilariy  exerted^ 
it  can  scarcely  he  doubted,  would  pro- 
duce similar  eilecta  in  any  dissensions 
whidi  may  hereafter  arise  amoag  the 
continental  powen  of  Enn^a. 

**  Hence  we  have  before  ns  the  ptond 
and  gratiiying  prospect,  to  every  i^t- 
mfaided  KngHshman,  of  Great  Biitam'a 
estahlisfaing  herself  the  uliMran  ^  Ka^ 
Oonh  hoUmg  tke  Balimci  ^  Ptmet  m  km- 
own  kantbs  and  fortunately  for  tlie  inte- 
rests of  humanity  and  freedom  that  it 
ahonid  be  so»  becaase  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  naturally  exists  in  the  coun- 
cils of  this  countiy,  a  high-minded  senes 
of  honour  and  moral  integrity,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  wl&e,as  Es^ 
lishmen,  it  Is  impossible  tliat  we  ean  ever, 
in  our  hearti^  wish  to  see  otters  deprived 
of  those  blessings  of  freedom  of  thoogiit 
and  action  which  we  so  deariy  value  our- 
selves, and  which,  we  all  feel,  have  so 
much  conduced  to  auke  us  wlmt  we  are 
in  the  scale  of  nations." 

With  Mspeel  to  our  iiHerfereBoe 
with  the  ei-diwrnt  ^anish  oakmics, 
there  is  one  aigoment  I  do  not  re- 
memher  to  have  seen  urged.  Hie 
French  ultra-royalist  papers  accose 
118^  who  have  quelled  the  jarohJiw,  of 
jaoohiniam,  and  I  know  not  vrhat  dae, 
in  oonseouence  of  onr  admowledg- 
ment  of  the  existence  of  powers  whidi 
were  defado  independent,  and  as  mndi 
out  of  the  dominion  of  Spain  aa  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ketherlanda.  Now 
this  hsa  always  struck  me  to  he  die 
very  quintessence  of  impudenee.  The 
BouTDons  deprived  ns  of  cmr  colonies 
in  North  America,  hy  dired  inierfm^ 
ence;  and,  hy  my  word,  I  don?see 
why  we  are  toincoiiveiiieiice  ovndvcs 
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to  bring  back  iheirtf^  whifih  we  Iiaye 
not  interfered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  lid  in  their  insurrection. 

I  see  amonp;  mv  ^pen  a  pamphlet 
on  tbe  neoesatjr  ox  nmpUfyii^  conaor 
lidating,  rewriting,  and  codiiyin^  our 
Engli^n  law,  by  a  Mr  Crofton  Uniaek* 
late  a  Kpva  Scotia  Admiralty  Judgai 
^t  beUpavB  the  avt^Iain  lawyer  evir 
dently,  but  there  ia  a  great  deal  of 
Ipood  sense  in  it.  I  sHallji  perhaps 
hereafter  scribble  down  my  own  opi- 
niona  on  it  and  aome  doien  others  of 
the  same  tendency.  I  am  too  tired  to» 
day  to  do  any  more.  The  weather 
for  Uicse  few  oays  has  been  almoat  the 
hottest  I  ever  felt — the  tropics  cannot 
be  wanner.  Indeed,  a  fiiend  of  mine, 
who  lived  for  a  long  time  In  CeyleD> 
assures  me  of  the  fbct. 

ilfoy  10. — ^A  new  Atlas  by  Arrow- 
imith.  A  handsomely  executed,  and, 
IpresYune,  from  ^e  great  reputation 
of  its  author,  an  accurate  work.  Aaron 
Anowsmith,  whose  picture,  wellen« 
graved,  is  urefixed  to  the  Atlas,  was  a 
man  of  the  first-rate  ability  in  his 
science.  In  hydrography  he  was  per« 
haps  unequalled.  There  was  always, 
besides,  a  beaut}r  and  clearness  of  en- 
graving about  his  productions  which 
was  to  me  always  hiehly  agree- 
able. In  the  maps  bemre  me  this 
is  very  discernible.  Pinkerton  and 
many  other  map-drawera  make 
their  maps  quite  illegible  by  the  in- 
tense depth  of  shading,  and  an  at- 
tempt, whidi  must  alwaya  be  a  vain 
and  inadequate  one,  of  repreasBting 
the  mountains  strongly,  aooording  to 
their  elevation*  The  new  Usatntea 
whidi  atrike  me  m  thia  little  Atlaa, 
are  the  inaerdon  of  the  kte  diacoverica 
by  Parry,  &e.  in  the  North  of  Ameri- 
ca— ^the  bringing  up  the  seogmphy  of 
Africa  to  ihd  hat  inteilkeiioe-»the 
exhibition  of  the  statea  oTE vope  aa 
they  are,  leaving  oat  the  nonsense  of 
giving  Poland  and  other  obsolete  di- 
visions (I  wish  we  had  a  sepanle 
majv  however,  of  Auatria),  and  the 
mapa  of  Pux^ab,  Ceylon,  the  mha- 
btted  parte  of  New  South  Walea, 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mexico,  and  Darien. 
Map-drawing  ia  greatly  Improved 
among  ua.  The  Mercatoni  projection, 
in  thtt  Atlas,  is  a  perfect  pictare. 

I  wiah  that  in  all  our  atlaases,  great 
or  iroall,  they  wonld  give  uv  tinee 
of  India,  t.  e.  mapa  of  Bengal, 
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Madras  and  Bombay,  in^leadof  one 
general  one,  in  which  everything  ia 
so  much  huddl^  that  it  ia  of  little 
Qse.  Yet  what  country  after  our  own 
ia  of  so  much  importance  to  ua? 
There  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  kingb 
dom  that  is  not  interested  in  t& 
movements  of  r^ments,  the  appolnt- 
ments  of  writers,  thesituationa  of  jnd* 
ses,  &e.  These  little  maps,  besidesi  - 
m  which  we  have  two  hundred  miles 
on  an  inch,  deceive  aa  to  the  real  im- 
portance of  India.  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  would  astonish  most  people  to 
hear  that  we  possess  a  territ<^  in 
length  aa  great  as  the  distance  rrom 
Gibraltar  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  ave* 
rage  breadth,  from  Paris  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

I  feel  a  sort  of  nleasure  in  seeing  in 
these  maps  Baffin  s  Bay  restored.  It 
was  the  most  miserable  ignorance  and 
ouackenr  that  made  its  existence  ever 
oonbte^  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
piece  of  geographical  charlatanerie 
than  Pinkerton'a,  in  leaving  it  out  of 
hia  map.  Everything  tenda  to  im* 
press  me  with  the  opinion,  that  we  ase 
aoon  destined  to  have  the  northern 
eoaat  of  America  aoeuratelv  traoed, 
thereby  wiping  off  a  geografoiical  ctia- 
grace.  In  no  other  mxint  of  view  can 
Uke  northern  eiqieditiona  be  of  any 
nae— but  that  is,  nevertheless,  a  point 
of  view  worthy  of  being  regarded  by 
a  great  maritime  nation.  I  confess  I 
expeet  mere  from  Franklin  than  fton 
Pury« 

Shenatone  I  think  it  Is  who  re- 
marks, that  he  never  looked  over  a 
map  without  a  sensation  of  regret, 
when  he  reflected  that  diere  was  not 
a  name  written  upon  ita  surface  that 
did  not  belong  to  a  place  where  social, 
friendly,  virtuous,  or  brilliant  people 
were  not  to  be  found,  whose  company, 
of  course,  he  could  not  hope  to  aidoy. 
It  was  a  kindly,  though  a  morbid  feu« 

XThe  impression  looking  over  an 
leaves  on  me,  is  a  diq^tion  to 
apeculate  on  the  future  state  of  the 
world— on  the  natkma  and  empires  yet 
to  arise  in  quartera  now  barbarous  and 
desert.  It  is  impossible  to  put  it  out 
of  one's  head  that  New  Holland,  the 
country  which  latest  of  all  haa  reoeU 
ved  the  dementa  of  eivilisation,  is  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  future 
agea.  If  there  be  no  obatade  to  ita  po- 
pulation, it  appears  to  labour  under 
the  defect  of  want  of  rivers,  but  it  is 
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fafrd  to  ny  how  fluit  will  opeimtfr-^ 
before  fifty  yetn  ekpw  it  must  oon* 
tain  a  vaat  number  m  people.  From 
its  norUiem  coast  to  Canton,  die  Pit- 
tance is  not  much  more  than-  half  the 
4iBtanoe  of  from  thb  to-l^ew  York. 
With  the  means  of  rapid  commuoica* 
tian,  which  eyery  day  is  improving  or 
bringing  forwaid,  it  is  not  pvobablt 
that  two  such  mighty  empires  wiU  be 
long  without  comiog  into  oonfaet. 
The  interrenii^  islands,  fiomeo,  &ei 
will  soon  submit  before  European  skill, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  oiimerical 
to  look  forward  to  New  Holland,  as 
the  power  which  is  destined  to  opsot 
the  ancient  systems  of  Asia.  Before 
that  period  arrives,  however,  China 
will  find  something  more  to  do  than 
issue  imperial  edicts,  calling  on  the 
world  to  bow  down  before  her  celes- 
tial throne.  The  territory  of  the 
Burmans  borders  upon  hers,  and  as,  in 
all  probability,  the  fate  of  the  Burmese 
is  decided  by  this  time,  the  Manda- 
rins will  find  neighbour*  of  a  difiinreBt 
temper  from  those  by  whom  they  have 
hitherto  been  surrounded.  EgypW 
which  was  long  the  great  Western 
barrier— the  impassable  country  which 
threw  itsdf  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  is  now  opening. 
The  great  eastern  barrier  is  China.  If 
any  power  were  to  upset  the  system 
that  prevails  in  that  country,  it  would, 
I  thiok,  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
human  race.  Perhaps  we  are  ourselves 
destined  to  perform  it— perhaps  it  is 
reserved  fbr  the  descendants  of  our 
Australasian  progeny.  If  so,  it  will 
be  a  queer  dispensation  which  permits 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Fo, 
by  the  oflbpring  of  a  colony  intended 
to  relieve  the  jails  of  London  of  their 
thieves  and  prostitutes. 

All  this,  I  own,  is  mere  dreaming. 
A  time  will,  however,  in  all  probabi- 
lity come,  when  the  sceptre  wnich.  we 
now  hold  will  pass  out  of  our  hands, 
and  when  Tendon  (though  thai  in- 
deed is  not  probable)  may  be  as  Tyre 
and  Sidon.    Even  then  we  shall  leave 
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]^re«t  monuments  of  us  and  our  exer- 
tioDs  over  the  world.  Our  records 
will  not  perish — our  literature  must 
survive.  Under  any  dominion,  the 
philosoDtee  historiim  will  find  matter 
of  wonder,  that  so  insignificant  a  speck 
upon  the  glc^  shotM  have  spread  its 
power  all  over  the  earth.  I  hope  he 
will  hafe  rea«ra  to  conclude  diat  that 
power  was  exerted  for  good.  In  quar- 
ters the  most  distant,  and  apparently 
impossible  to  keep  united  under  any 
rule,  from  Canada  to  Van  Diemens 
lAnd,  our  language  will  be  spoken, 
and  the  frame-work  of  society  held 
togedier  bv  institutions  derived  from 
ours.  I  do  not  dread  that  we  shall 
Bufl!er  another  night  of  ignorance,  for 
Aere  is  no  quarter  for  barbarians  to 
come  from,  and  even  if  there  were, 
they  should  become  dviliaed  before 
they  could  contend  with  us — ^thank^ 
principally,  I  think,  to  gunpowder. 
Our  language,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bilitv,  will  not  share  the  fate  of  that 
of  Home,  and  the  tongue  of  Shak- 
speare  ami  Milton  wiU  be  vernacular 
in  regions  of  the  existence  of  which 
they  did  not  dream:  «*  The  Apula- 
chian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  plains  of  Siola,"  (to  use 
the  elbquent  words  of  Maurice  Mur- 
gaun,^)  ''  ahall  resound  with  the  ac- 
omts  of  Shakspesre.  In  his  native 
tongue  shall  roll  the  genuine  passions 
of  nature ;  nor  shall  the  griefs  of  Lear 
be  alleviated,  nor  the  charms  or  wit 
ofRoeaHndbe  abated  by  time."  Mur- 
gaun's  prophecy,  short  as  is  the  time 
ainoe  it  was  uttered,  is  already  fulfill- 
ed,  and  if  I  wished  to  look  forward,  I 
shall  choose  dimes  more  distant,  and 
nations  still  farther  remote  frcm  ex- 
istenoe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of 
thouglit  almost  inexhaustible.  **  Alas ! 
who  shdl  live  when  God  doeth  this  ?" 
But  I  have  strayed  away  from  Mr 
Arrowsraith,  and  his  "  OutUnes  of  the 
World,"  with  which,  however,  I  can- 
not part  without  redomraendiug  it  as 
one  of  the  best  of  its  Idnd^  as  fitf  as 
its  pretensions  go. 


Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Cbancter  of  Sir  John  Falslaif. 
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TO  A  FAIJI  TODNO  LAOY. 

Wnnr  Lcm  sway  Iwd  iUh'd^  tad  ied 

To  leave  life  ctooded,  oold,  and  di^leidest. 
And  Fanejr  not  a  halo  ehed 

Around  one  form  to  inak^  it  peerifli^  {,   .  I 
When  quen^'d  Yonth'a  gjbwing  lanp.iy  ^fpiuli^ 

By  caies  oppreas'd,  by  eaae  fonaken, 
I  deem'd  no  ppwer  again  on  earth 

The  emother'd  flame  oonld  more  awaken.    . 

Untouch'd  my  heart  hath  Iain  thnrajg(h*J^eari^ 

A  weary  weight,  a  dreary  nwnber,      ."(^ 
TiU  now  thr  heavenly  face  appeara 

Like  sananine  callmg  itfrom  alomber  ; 
Tbj  Yoice  ia  mnaic  firam  the  aldea 

To  melt  the  hearts  of  men,  and  win  them. 
Young  Peri,  and  thy  glandag;  eyea 

Hare  Heaven's  own  la^Bantli^ht  within  them. 

Oh !  eoold  once  more  kind  Time  restore 

To  me  the  ^low  of  boyhood'a  brightneaa, 
And,  damhenng  all  theur  ahadowa  o'er,- 

My  thonghta  r^ain  thcu  taniah'd  i%htiina ; 
Oh !  could  I  be  aa  I  have  been. 

My  heart  would  melt  to^  thee  in  duty. 
Arid  Hope  illume  life's  ftiture  scene 

With  the  bright  sunbow  of  thy  beauty. 

It  cannot  be— too  late-— too  late 

For  me  thy  opening  glory  shineth  ; 
Past  hath  the  noontide  of  my  fate ; 

Down  weatem  skiea  my  anu  dedineth ; 
And,  when  the  twilight  hnea  of  Time 

Around  me  lower  in  Age'a  aadneaa. 
Thou,  in  thv  doudleas  summer  prime, 

wot  trcaa  the  sunny  earth  in  gladness. 

Most  lovely  star-gem !  may  no  cloud 

Of  sorrows  ever  gloom  before  thee ; 
And  mayst  thou  walk  amid  Earth'a  crowd, 

With  Pority'a  white  mantle  o'er  thee ; 
From  qiot,  from  blemish  ever  free. 

May  Virtue'a  guardian  arm  protect  thee. 
And  Vice  itself,  admiring  thee, 

Bluah  foi;  her  firailtiea,  and  reapect  thee. 

Before  thee  may  lU  opening  flowers 

Spring  profit  in  unbounded  measure. 
Bright  be  Ihy  lot,  may  all  Life's  hours 

Be  calm'd  to  peace,  or  charm'd  to  pleasure 
lAte  be  the  day  that  calla  thee  hence. 

Brilliant  thine  yeara  aa  eastern  story. 
And  may  thy  pure  soul's  recompence. 

Be  dumge  of  earth  for  endless  glory  ! 


vou  xvn.  5 1> 


m  -'•'  Wf  ^Ri^iSniMrfi    :  t*V¥k 


TUB  ^rn  jBXvdftjBjs.    A^eldfeTCH. 

Whsn  news! cudm^ to  tfae m^iibef / fiaJ^h/tftam^- 7 
Was  slain  iiLtettl»»  all  lit  obce  it  seem'^d 
i\8  if  the  chain  that  hound  heir  ia  this  earth 
Was  snapp'd/va^  like  a  hn>keB  flower,  i^  pined^ 
When  the  'rain  rushes^  and  the  winds  are  loud^ 
In  quick  decay,     fie,  of  four  goodly  sonsiy 
(Two  on  the  ocean  for  their  country  died^) 
Was  the  sole  remnant;  one  hy  one  they  sank, 
Leavinjg  h|^,pnly«  to  his  vaoib^»  heart 
Solace— hope-— ^omfort^ 

Words  nay  not  express 
The  tenderness  so  tearful  and  so  deep, 
The  love  with  which  this  widow  loved  her  son. 
Musings  awake,  within  her  silent  home. 
Dreaming,  a3leep,  dit  her  nocturnal  couch.: 
He  Was  to  her  the  world.  Words  cannot  paint' 
The  agony,^  which  like  a  tempest  fierce 
Tortunsd^W  thoughts,  to  chaos  when  hie  feU, 
And  sorrow,,  like  «aric  midnight  fell  heUreen    * 
Sunshine  and  her  h&n  heart. 

Oa  afternoons 
Of  summer,  when  from  hean.-fields  hlossoming,  , 
Lazy  and  faint  the  amorous  winds  crept  hy^ 
Laden  with  perfumes,  'twas  a  pleasant  signt 
'To  look  upon  the  nuitoou,  ^  she  turned 
With  patient  toil  her  murmur-making  wheeU 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  hroad-lea;rf^  palm 
Beside  her  aettage-door;  while  en  the  seat 
Of  daisied  turf  tte  freakish  kitten  played 
Its  antics,  and,  overhead,  in  wicker  cage. 
The  captive  blackbird  chanted  his  dear  $ong. 

There  was  apleasprc^  an  unbroken  pe9C9> 
A  calm  and  sweet  refreshment  in  thf^  sight 
Of  pious  i|ge»  leaning  ii|  tranquil  hope 
On  a  frail  tie ;  as,  'mid  Sahara's  sandfly 
Horizon-bounded*  one  bright  speck  of  green 
The  travelleF  sees,  and  thereon  thinks  of  rest. 
Of  perils  past  forgetliid. 

Like  a  tree; 
Tempest  o'erthrown^  she  wither'd  rapidly ; 
The  cottage  soon  was  tenaptlesa;  aJotd  then 
The  sun  shone  on  the  hoUi^s.  round  b^  gra^e ! 
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MvllMltilis 


jpnjftawfftbr  ttae  ^r«k 
MlbiHe  th^fflMilr  aft 


M<iderft  Gicek  Tiai^igii»  diatil^iilMir 
Worte  M  oonuMHi  or  ptculitt  t»  eidwr. 
And  a  Compendium  of  meie  Modem 
Words. 

Talcs  0^  the  VTUd  and  the  Wonderfvlf 
original  and  translated ;  containing  tbv 
Prediction— The  Vellow  D  war£— Der  Frei-« 
ifichutz — ^The  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole-xond. 
the  Lord  of  the  Maelstram.    Post  8vow 

In  the  press,  a  Chronological  Epitome  ct 
die  Wan  in  the  Low  Coantriei,  from  ^ 


Pieiuse  of  the  Pvrenees  in  1659,  to  thc^ 
IVeatytff  Paris,  in  1815 ;  widi  ReflectSons, 
Militaty  imd  FoUticaL  %  Colonel  Six' 
Jmm  Oindehfld  «myth,  Bart 

PzoposalB  have  been  dicttlated  fot  pn^^* 
llAllil^9  bf  tiibttti|Nlili)  in  §h^m99tfpta» 
tmtf  iiiftta»  ^f  nhiB  OondttrlkftulMi ;  «rde^ 
Mri^uimi  «f  all  dM  taMhi  Sfedm  of  i^ 
MidSUk*  B7O.  B.  8(nrai^7v  F.lAd*: 
&c.  JHMMnlfld  hj  «olomd  IMea^  itf  /^ 
I^ra^oiMi^  The  toert^AAM  i*  tfib 
^r«rk  win  hagjfw  in  Lnio  ad  Ed^Uft 
The  number  of  spcaisiad  vaiieiiea  to  bo 
OMpibed  and  ^ginftd  are  fivo  tfaonaaiidf 
wnicH  will  l>e  contained  in'ficitai  nine  bui» 


dredtoone-ttiousL^  ^ 

'  An  Bistorical  Dissertation  is  mc|wnQg 
ftnr  pu'biicaiiony  upon  the  Origins  Domtioni 
aiid  Antiq[ufty  of  SUnuimea.  Bjr  William 
Kingdom,  J^s^ 

A  Vohmie,  eontidliilig  ttui^  Letters  to 
abd  fhotln  Piop»,  Steele,  Gay,  B6&kigbh>ke, 
witfk  Mmv  PDetieal  Fn^Mattiti^  by  Pepe« 
wti^  shortly  be  trabliihe£  Tfaeyare»»bi 
dUtgiMdMBSk)  aad  wfil  b«  printed  tini* 
formly  with  Roeooe's  editfoti,  to  Which  the 
inMc  wfn  IttriA  tt  SttpptanfeM; 

Tba  filadaii't  Attistaat^  Ok 
Pii|ila—ttf  Initty  eontainlag  the  piinel» 
pd  TennfOMdin  AnaAaqr*  Bottmy,  Cho» 
mistry,  Medicine,  aodSttrgery^  By  John 
i)h»rla»»  iMifield* . 

A  complete  'freatiie  on  Rail  Kmida,  Ac« 
Py  Nidbolaa  Wpod^  Em.  of  Killingsworth 
Coltey,  NewoastIe.4m-Tyno»  is  aoBOiiB* 
ced  '&t  next  month. 

WevndcKamd  the  amhor  of  **  Smiles 
ana  Tears^*^  19  j^reparing  a  New  Scries  fog 

Tike  Rev.  HdUry  Oedtgb  Whiti  wiu 
soon  publish  in  one  volume,  the  Reading- 
Desk;  or.  Practical  Remarks  vLpan  toe 
Readipg  of  the  Liturgy ;  with  Notes  upon 
to'OHiKiWMkiA,  cmbenying  uie  SubStanob 
of  a  Series  of  Sermons,  prestefasd  at  the 
Ayyimn  for  FsmlleOrphaiis. 

A  CdnuMBtaty  flpoo  the  Ctrsecl 
iMulf  odkd  At||in«ilBH  nda 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England  §Bft  asmg  k 
i«i  lies;  IMaagf^  B)!.X  a  Pmtttnt^  LUB. 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 


Pre|tonh^  ibr  JmbuCMidBi  the  Bline 
Lsws  of  Hexicio,  transhrtad  ihym  the  ^* 
nish  AudioritieS,  with  Observation^  M 
mines  and  Mining  Assocbtions. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pubBahed,  k  heU 
ter  to  ChAtles  Bntler,  Bso.,  cotti^Mng; 
brief  Obser^tiotis  npon  his  QuestHM/ 
^  What  has  England  gained  by  th^  Re* 
formation  ?^'  By  a  True  CalboKc 

liook  before  you  Leap ;  or,  OmtMh  y^ 
eMhmended,  ih  deeidbg  on  the  Cbdms  of 
the  Roman  Gatholies.  By  AAti-ftomaattii 
Patriarchal  Theology ;  or^  the  Reiiglon 
of  the  Patriarchs,  illnstrated  by  an  A^pm 
to  the  subsequent  Parts  of  tM"*^  Rrrdai 
tSdn.  By  ^e  Rev.  T.  P.'  Biddulph,  M. A- 
A  ftistory  of  the  Chtbtlsti  Chuith,  ftM 
Hs  Erection  at  Jerusalem  m  the  vrssenff 
Thne;  on  ^e  Plan  of  Milnee.  By  flM 
Rev.  John  Fry. 

t>r  Gordon  Smith  Is  prensrittg  t  Bjftt^ 

otttife  Work  on  Medlcd  Police.  ' 

nt  Complete  Governess^  an  tttiib  llys- 

ten  of  FsmateEdutMioKt,  by  k  Udy,  II 

announced. 

In  the  prcn,  Practical  Sod  Iiitehisl  Av^ 
aenoe  sg«nst  Cfttfaolicism,  with  otea^fpliM 
Stnaores  on  M^  Butler^h  ^  Book  ttt  M 
Roman  Catholic  Churdii''  iii  Htx  IMterau 
addressed  to  the  **  h&pirtfAl  amot^s  iw 
Roman  Catfaplics  df  Gi«at  Britain  iM 
Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  WidtS^]tf*A. 
A  B.l>.^  Ill  the  UnlveNliy  of  SKtOito^  li- 
cwwBite  OF  mvinMy  m  Wn  ununKWaf-  01 
OMuUL  dux  iio#adllgmiiillof  tiieOMrii 
•fE«|lMid|  siulu*«ri>0blado1iIiSMitt 
ftom  opsin. 

CalVinistic  PredestftiaiBoil  i^pigMlt  to 
tiio  geheni  tsbsr  of  S6dptwe«  rflewb  III  n 
gtiies  of  DiseooMBs  on  the  Mond  Atta. 
botes  and  Govetmnait  of  Gods  d^vorep 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trini^  Co]2ige«  I^Win, 
by  the  very  Rev.  Bkhard*  Gravesi  i>Jk 
M.IU  J.A.  King's  Profnsor  of  J>ivhuli| 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  " 

Dr  Malkin,  Head  Masted  of  l^m 
fidioo!,  has  in  the  preiv.  Classical  Pisquiv 
aitions  and  Curiosities.  Critical  ahd  Hlstdn- 
cat 

A  tlM  Yohifne  <^  ttid  ^^KM^-fiotau 

by  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  Wffl  it6dak)fj^ 

the  l^ew  She^erd*^  COdidAf,  a  VoL 

Of  Poems,  bt  John  Chtte,irill«Mibe)Mlbl 

toodt^  -  .      '  '• 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  volume,  en- 
titled, London  in  the  Olden  Times  or 
Tdoi  intSHded  10  UltatMte  soihe  «f^ihe 
LoeaBtles,  ood  Blaaneks  Sfld  Sa^tlSlMods 
of  its  InhabitaiMS^  from  tlM  ISth  lb  Hit 
IMl  ssBlhry. 

The  Origin^  Phi0Kefs,.OM  BjdstiBgaM- 
cnmstanees  of  the  London  Socioi^  iir  Pm^ 
tnoiu|gChrisliaiii(grii»oog.tbeileirsi  An 
Historical  Inquiry.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Ht 


Konit,  A*]f.  PeneCiul  Cntaic  of  8t 
Jolm*i  CiMpfll*  UukMfi  VxOmdtaj  of 
Llaodaff,  and  Chaplaiii  to  the  B«rl  of 
ShaftnkaiT* 

Tlie  Ber.  Dr  Wait  is  alKNit  to  paUiih 
two  or  tbBM  additiooal  volumes  of  Aralnan 
Nkhtt*  Entertaimnentt,  fiom  the  Arable 
M^  in  the  public  libmy  of  Cambridge. 
A  quasto  volume  ia  auiounced,  entitled, 
The  Hemoin  of  Zcliin-ed-Din  Nncfaanu 
mod  Baber,  Empeior  of  Hindoatan,  and 
wzitten  by  himself;  it  wUl  be  tiansbited 
into  EngUsh,  partly  by  the  late  Dr  LeydeDy 
•ndnanlv by  W.  Enkine,  Esq. 

Xbe  Village  Pastor ;  by  one  of  Ae  aiu 
tbost  of  Body  and  SouL 

Boman  Nights;  or  Diali^es  at  the 
Tombi  of  the  Sdpios*  firom  the  Italian  of 
Veiri,  will  ahottly  appear. 

Colonel  Forrest,  author  of  a  Tour  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  announces  for 
publication,  a  Picturesque  Tour  throng 
fhe  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Cana£u 
Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Indians 
^  North  America,  with  B^arks  on  the 
attempts  made  to  convert  and  dviliae  them* 
A  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  Tour  in 
(he  Hountains  of  the  High  Pyzences,  is 
announced  for  publication. 
-  A  WaA.  on  the  Bdigions  of  Ancient 
Ofoeoe,  the  Public,  the  Mystical,  and  the 
Philoecmhical;  by  William  Mltfoid,  Esq. 
The  Third  Volume  of  W.  Savage  Lan. 
dor,  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Hen,  will  soon  be  published. 
.   Massenbuig;  aiyOs^mSyoIa.  12mo. 
.  Ambition;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  ISmou 
A  new  edition  of  the  Bar.  John  Bird, 
jiiBibr*s,  Eessy  on  the  Beoorda  of  the 
CSraation,  xevised  and  corrected  by  the 
anthor,  will  shortly  be  published. 
'    The  Bev*  J.  T.  James^  anthor  of  Tra- 
«eis  In  Bnaaia  md  Poland,  haa  in  the 
piwsa  Ibe  Sceptism  of  To^y ;  or,  The 
Caooiinon  fiense  of  Beligion  Considered.' 
A  Toliune  of  Sermons^  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  9I<Neile,  M.  A,  rector  of  Albury, 
will  ^>pear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
In  the  press,  a  Course  of  Nine  Ser- 
mons, Intended  to  iUustiate  some  of  the 
leading  tmths  contahied  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Enghuid.   By  the  Rev.  F. 
Closoi  AM.  Curate  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Cheltenham. 
Mr  Geoige  Sinclair,  author  of  the 


WM»  HtfoHngM  PMhMm. 


^Hoctoa  Gnmineus  Wobumensis,' 
in  the  presi  an  Essay  on  the  Wee 


Weeds  of 


Agriddtoe;  wiOi  their  Owaan  «d 
BotnlcalKaniea,  their  leneetifw  Cha. 
netera  and  evU  QnaUties^  wMier  «  to. 
feeting  Sampleaof  Cora,  or  ewMbwhw 
the  SoiL  AhNi,  Pkaetical  BomAb  en 
their  JDeatnietion  by  Fallowings  nrothw* 
wioe.  The  PteHMuneoa  Weifc  of  Bto. 
janin  Holdich,  £m|»  hUe  Btitor  ef  the 
Fanner's  Joornal. 

Mr  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  (anthor  of 
the  Geraniaceai^  and  other  BoCankal 
Worics,)  intends  giving  a  oompleCe  His. 
tory,  with  the  best  method  of  cultivation, 
of  that  beautiful  tribe  of  Plants  called 
Cistus,  or  Bock  Rose,  at  present  ae  Bt- 
tie  known,  or  gready  confused.  TU 
Work  win  appear  in  Numbers  every  aU 
temate  Month,  commencing  with  Jalyi 
containii^  four  coloured  Hgnres  fiom  li- 
ving  specimens  cultivated  in  thia  cona- 

Colonel  C.  J.  N^>ier  has  in  the  preM 
a  Memoir  on  the  Boada^f  Cefekm^ 
with  plans  for  their  defence,  to  which  fe 
added,  a  Statiatieal  Aceount  of  the 
Unnds,  with  avenges  aa  to  cHBile. 

EdwHd'a  Botanical  BegiHer,  voi  X. 
cQotnfadng  nine^.^  ookmred  peroriu 
of  the  rarest  and  Ineeteiotie  ptants^  with 
thehr  history,  mode  of  cultivation,  fee. 
li^S^ds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Admfestn. 
tion  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Wilfism  Cecil, 
Lord  Bnrl^,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
EngUnd  in  Vxt  reign  of  Queen  y.^?Ti%ft\ 
with  Extracts  from  his  Bivate  and  Oft. 
cial  Correspondence^  and  other  ApeK% 
now  first  published  from  the  Originals 
By  the  Bev.  Edward  Narea,  IXD.  Re. 
gius  Ptofeaaor  of  Modem  Htey  in  the 
University  of  Oafoidft 

Sketches  of  CoRiea}  or,aJieafMder« 
Visit  to  diet  Isfamd^anontluMof  itaHia. 
tory,  and  apedmenaof  the  LaqgnMe  and 
Poetiy  of  the  People.  litastinted  wim 
viewa.    By  B.  Benson, 

CoUege  Beeollection%  hi  8  vela,  will 
soon  appear. 

Bfiss  Landon  has  a  new  vohune  nf 
Ftoetry  in  the  press,  mtitted,  Hie  T^on- 
bedonr. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  n  P^ 
reigner  m  Engfamd  and  Sooifadid!,  la  na> 
Bounced  for  pubtiauion« 


EDI^BURaH* 


Tlie  Mea  of  the  Cniaadenb  by  the 
Aimhor  of  Waverley^  ivDla.  post  8n^ 
•vill  appear  early  in  June. 


VOL  ISoKH  A  Sommer*a  BanMe  In  tfa* 
^orth  Hii^ikuids. 

"en  Appeal  from  tbn 


•nil  appear  early  in  June.  Cases  decided  en  Appeal  horn  tbn 

Brother  Jonathan;  or,  the  New  Eng.  XSenrt  of  fiesaion  in  the  House  of  Lotda^ 

IsBdsra,  3  vols,  poet  6voi  wiU  appear  from  1821,  tepocted  by  Fstriek  mmtr. 

earhrinJunB.  Km   a.kM««^« 


early  in  June. 
Eiriybi  June  will  be  pnUiahed  fat  1 


Esq.  Advocate* 
Na  L  ef  a  Series  of  Ferly  View%  i^ 


IMICI 


n^HngJ^  PQfiMUvn: 


lanwrtf  •!  tke  IMuM^e  0eenerr  of 
tte  Bifcr  Glyde^  and  iti  TritnitafT* 
Sbnunib  by  IX  C.  HU1»  mitlior  of 
^  fikiitchw  €#  Sconcty  in  JPtitlishmi**  to 
bt  eooq^ttted  in  Sight  Nitoibers. 

A  8tt— tilt  of  tho  ExperienoB  of 
Seotind  with  r^gwd  to  tbe  £dncation 
oC  tbe  Faofil^  with  remarlu  on  the  in- 
tended appliontion  of  the  Scboolniasten 
to  Pitf llnnent.    . 

Tho  Hnt  Number  of  a  new  periodi- 
eely «  The  Dumfries  Monthly  Magazine," 
ia  aaaounoed  to  appear  early  in  July. 

In  the  pceae,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr 
MaeeuUoch's  Woric  on  the  "  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Seotland,"  contain. 


7» 

iag  a  BeAitatioa  of  Ms  <>iyf«ipiBt  and) 
ICsnepresentations  oonoacnii^  the  Man-/ 
neri.  Character,  and  Present  &ndition«f* 
the  Highlanders  s  nn  astiinate  of  his  li- 
tenury  Qualifications ;  together  with  8oni» 
Remarks  on  his  Statementi  in  justiflca.. 
tion  of  the  violent  imprpTements  which 
hare  been  reeently  introdueed  in  the 
North,  and  on  the  aetnal  state  of  Higlu- 
land  JSconoooy  and  Population. 

A  IVeatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of 
Cows,  and  Dairy  Husbandly,  &c.  By 
William  A  icon. 

Observations  on  tlie  System  of  the 
Patent  Laws ;  with  Outlines  of  a  Plai^ 
proposed  in  substitution  Ibritt  ByJose^hv. 
Astley,  £8^ 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AMTIQUTnES. 

The  First  Part  of  Mr  Nichols's  CoU 
leetion  of  ^  The  Ptogresse%  Processions^ 
and  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King 
James  the  First.  Blostrsted  by  Histori- 
caly  Topographical,  Biographical,  and  Bi«- 
Uiographical  Notes."  The  Tenth  Ptot 
of  «<  The  Proipwsses  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth," whidi  completes  the  Work. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  Memoirs  of  Roy- 
al and  Distinguished  Persons,  deduced 
from  Records,  State  Papers,  and  Mano- 
icriptSf  and  from  other  oDginal  and  au- 
thentic sources.  By  John  Bayley,  Esq. 
RR.a  F.&  A.  of  the  honourable  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Sub-Commissioners  on  the  Public 
BecocdSp  L.3>  Ss.  India  paper,  L.5^5s. 

CHKMISiaY. 

An  Attempt  to  establish  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Chymistiy  by  Experiment.  By 
Tboinas  Thomson,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo« 
JUl,  108. 


Corpus  Poetarum,  Part  I.,  comprising 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  VlrgUius,  Tibullus, 
and  Fropertitts.  An  editk>n  of  the  Latin 
poet8»  in  a  portable  fonn,  so  as  to  offer  a 
Gooaplete  body  of  reference,  accessible  on 
all  occasions,  has  long  been  an  object  of 
desire  «ttiongst  sehohuv.  The  present 
work  contains  the  entire  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  olasncal  Latin  Poets  in  one  vo- 
luoae,  printed  from  the  best  editions,  with 
gre»t  beauty  and  correctness,  and  edited 
by  a  Scholar  of  the  first  eminence.  It  is 
propofed  to  puUish  this  Work  in  Six 
I^ita»  a  Psrt  to  appear  in  evety  two 
moatlu.  8v0b  Vs.  6d, 


EDUCATION. 

A  Copious  Latin  Grammar,  by  I.  J... 
G.  Scheller;  translated  fitmi  the  Ger- 
man,  with  Alterations,  Notes,  and  Ad- 
ditions.   6y  George  Walker,  M.  A.,  hd» 
Fellow  of  Trinity  CoB^ge,  Cambridge^ 

the  Continuation  of  ^  An  Attempt  ta 
Illustrate  the  Rules  of  English  Gram-' 
mar,"  and  to  Explain  the  Nature  and 
Uses  of  the  several  Particles.  Is.  6d. 

Lhomond ;  or,  a  French  Grammar,  in 
Twelve  Lessons ;  or.  The  Principles  of 
the  French  Language  grammatically  ex. 
plained  in  English,  by 'Question  and  An- 
swer, New  Edition.  Dedicated  to  his ' 
Excellency  Prince  de  Polignac  By  C  , 
A.  A.  Devisscher,Professorof  the  French 
Language.  Ss. 

The  Theory  of  Composition;  with  Ex- ^ 
amples  m  Latin,  Prose  and  Verse,  freely 
translated  into  English.  For  the  Assist^  r 
ance  of  Youth.  By  Robert  Burnside/ 
A.M.  4s.  6d. 

FINE  A&TS.  ^ 

Thirty-three  Original  Designs  from 
Gay*s  Fables,  drawn  and  etched  by  the. 
Ute  a  Muss.  4Co.  14s. 

Maps  and  Plans  iUustratire  of  Hefo/ 
dotus,  chiefly' selected  from  D*Anyilk, 
Rennell,  Anacharaiis  and  Gail.— List  of\ 
the  Maps  and  Plans  :-*The  World,  Nor> 
them  Greece,  Southern  Greece,  Coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  Delta,  Scythi%. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  Xerxes'  Brid^  Bat- 
tle of  ThermopylsB^  Battle  of  Salsmis,. 
Battle  of  Platss,  Samos,  Mycale,  Asia, 
Lybia,  Athens,  Babylon.— Also  Mapa 
and  Plans  illustrative  of  Thugr^ides.  ids*. 
6d. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    A  Descriptivo; 
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^iMt  whfdi  )Mtt  been  executed  fton 
Origiml  Fldtatlnir*  «)d  Portmitt  hy  Sit 
Joehn  Keynoldi.'  Indtidiiig  tiie  Evgni^ 
nie'  Nftmefe  and  I>itee»  most  accuntely 
coUeeced  a«d  amiiged.  58. 

'GtOMAlPHY  AND  STATWnOIL 

tWtt  I.  to  I  v.— Delineations  of  Glon- 
ceelenhite ;  being  Views  of  tbe  principal 
Seats  of  Nobiiity  and  Gentrj.  Each  Part 
cOiitaiffAng  Four  beautiful  Viewa,  drawn 
and  engraTcn  bf  Meam  Sterer.  By  J. 
N.  Brewer,  Esq.  5s. 

Oeefraphical  Memoirs  on  New  South 
Wales,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Sur- 
vejor-Oeneial's  late  Expedition  to  two 
new  Ports,  the  Discovery  of  Moreton 
Bay  Bwer,  with  the  Adyentures,  for  se- 
ven months  there,  of  two  Shipwrecked 
Hen.  The  Official  Papers  published  by 
authority  of  the  Earl  Batfaurst,  to  whom 
the  Woric  is  dedicated.  Edited  by  Baron 
Pleld,  Esq.,  with  six  Plates. 

HISTOEY. 

The  £pstory  olf  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  'Weftem  Empire  to  the  Gommencer 
m^ift  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
titti.  Br  George  PttCeTtl,  Eaq.  2  voh. 
1^1,  H)i. 

Hke  Wtibory  of  PbtIsi  from  the  eor- 
litaitPttiod  to  the  present  Day.  U%ta, 

LAW. 

AKewGatalogue  of  soeh  law  Books 
u  are  of  getieral  use,  and  of  the  best' 
edHkm%  with  dieir  Prices,  indnding  the . 
ikodetii  Pttbticatlons.    Intended  a^  a 
guide  to  ttie  purchasen  of  legal  works. 

Clkrke*s  KeW  Law  List;  behig  a  List 
of  the  Judges,  Counsel,  Special  Plead- 
en,  ConTeyBncerB,  and  Cotiflcated  At- 
torneys, with  the  London  Agents  to  the 
Country  Attorneys,  Sec  &c.  6s. 
'  A  View  of  the  existing  Law  a&bctbg 
Unincorporated  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
BfJ,  George,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Tern- 
ple^  Barrister  at  Law. 

MEDICINS  AMD  StmOEEY. 

A  iVeatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to 
prove  It  Contagious.  By  Sir  A.  Brooke 
Fuilkner,  M.D. 

MDCELtA2«lS0Vfc 

Cetdmited  IMals,  and  Remarkable 
Owes  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence;  being 
■  popular  Account  of  Extraordinary  Cases 
Of  Crime  and  Punishment,  from  Lord 
Cobham,  in  1418,  to  John  Thnrtell,  and 
Henry  Fauntleioy,  in  ISM.  6  vols. 
L.3;l8i. 

The  Revival  of  Popery;  Its  intolerant 
diaractet',  political  tendency,  encroaching 
demands,  and  uneeashig  usurpations ;  de- 
tailed in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  William 
Wnberforce,  Esq.  By  William  Blair, 
Esq.  A.M.    7s.  (id. 
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•  Tho  AceuwtlOMOf  Biitioty  i^MiUae 
Cburch  of  Rome,  esbualned,  in  Remartu 
on  the  principal  diaervatlOiis  in  Mr 
Cbariet  Butter's  work,  <«  The  Book  of  the' 
Roman  Catholic  OrnnBh."  Bytibe  Bew 
Geoige  Ibwneend,  M.  A.,  of  TVfaiity  OoU 
lego,  Cambridge. 

Cooaidefations  on  the  ExpeidSenee  of 
Sinking  Q^ttal  In  RaUwaysu  By  Joba 
Vallance.     Price  2s.  6d. 

West  African  Sketdiea^  comp4M  from 
the  Reports  of  Sir  George  CoHier,  Sir 
Charles  M<Qutby,  and  oAer  Official 
Sources.  In  one8mallSvovoHniie.4s.6d. 

Simple  MeoMNials  of  an  Irish  Fbnily. 
A  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  a  ClergymaB. 
ISoKS  price  la.  6d.  beaidsb 

The  Vision  of  Hades;  or  the  Region 
inhabited  by  the  Departed  SpiriU  of  die 
Blessed ;  with  cprsoiy  Notes,  Theidogi- 
cal  and  Metaphysical  lV>  which  is  add- 
ed the  Vision  of  Noos. 

Hie  Evidence  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  State  of  Iceland. 

The  Cinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  Oe 
Wilderness ;  addressed  to  those  wbolre 
performing  Uie  same  Journey.  By  Bfiv 
Xkyior,  <tf  Oi^ar. 

Thb  day  are  pubHafaid,  with  a  eoloiiKd' 
Engiavbg,  price  Sik  Notes  on  the  Cso- 
ditioh  of  the  Negroes  Ih  Jaflialea.  9f 
H.  T.  De  La  Bedie,  Esq.  F.&&  &e. 
&c 

The  ma  and  Second  Game  Of  the. 
Hatch  at  Oiess  now  pending  Wtwtcn 
the  London  and  Edinbufgh  Chess  Onbi^  < 
With  numerooa  Variations  and  Remaiksl 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  National 
Sabslstence,  with  an  Historical  View  and 
Digest  of  the  Com  Laws.  By  W.  T. 
Comber,  Autiiof  of  *"  A  View  of  Bank 
Curren^,**  *  Clidms  of  the  Agricnltn* 
rists,**  <*  A  Onduated  Scale  oftfae  Duties 
on  the  Consumption  of  Whoo^"  &c. 

Stockdale*s  Calendar  for  1825;  oon- 
talning,  1st,  the  Peeiage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  vms,  &e.  &c  oCall 
the  Peers ;  2d,  The  Baronetsge^  wiUi  the 
Arms,  &c  &C.  of  all  the  Baronets ;  3d, 
The  Ahnanack  for  IS25;  4ch,  The  Onii. 
panion ;  5th,  Tbe  Index.  L.!,  8a.  mi 
L.1,  i4a. 

An  InqnlfV  into  flie  Haas,  Ttpptss^ 
and  Policy  of  the  American  Wnmg  Com- 
panies. 

Hie  right  joyous  and  pieasBnmktory 
of  the  Peats,  Gests,  and  Prowess  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  the  good  knight,  vrith- 
OUt  fear,  and  widiout  reproach. 

English  Life ;  or,  Manners  at  BoiDe» 
ill  Pbur  Pictures.     14s. 

The  Annual  Artny  list,  for  1825^  with 
an  Index;  Js  now  in  tbe  course  of  Pnbit- 
cation,  and  may  be  had  of  T.  Egcrton. 
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A  Peep  at  the  FilgriniB  io  i63&  A 
.IteofCUdeDTtaMaw  3  tulft  18iiioi»  IBs. 
1  TheAbdMctMa^o^TbeAdTentiveaAf 
•Uiym  Stfntyi  a  Stoiy  of  the  Tims  of 

:  TbtoOMlteChapeUaRMMnlieTiile. 
B^  Bagna  Maiia  JKoche. 
:  llMltiivioa»or»tfaaliaBofIotegrit|^ 
From  the  French.af  h.  BL  Fieavd,  Author 
of  tho  Gil  Blaa  of  the  Rovohiaoii»  &e. 
^TQla.lteo.    . 

..  Ned  Oiotoai  oi^  tho  CSammiBiarj. 
Comprising  Advjotu^ea  and  Eveatf  du- 
ring the  Peninfular  War,  with  curioua 
and  ori^nal  Anecdotes  of  Military  and 
other  Remarkable  Characters. 
'  TakMb  ^  the  0'Hai«  Funily:  oontain- 
t9g  Ccohoore  of  the  ^ilUHoolc,  tho 
Fetches,  and  John  Doob  3  vols,  post  8t^ 
lieon^  and  Geitrode ;  or  a  Book  for 
the  People.  TraB9kita4  from  th«  German 
ofJPqslotaEi. 

lOBT&Y. 

Bacchus  in  Tuscany ;  a  Dithyiamhic 
PoecB^  Vtom  tho  Italiaa  of  Frsnceeoo 
IMI-  With  Notes,  original  and  select 
3y  Leigh  Hoot.  7s.  64. 
.  Foraign  Melodies.  Hio  Words  bgr 
Harry  &  Van  I^  £^.  the  Symphonic 
Md  Aeoompaotments  by  T.  A.  Qawlings. 
iPedicated  to  the  Hoaousable  Mi«^s 
:Wald)Bgva?e^ 

*  Ignec  De  Castro;  a  Tnigady.  By 
Antonip  Ferraira,  Translated  from  the 
;pqr|i^[Vei^  hy  Themes  Moore  Uu/h 
gmTe.    7s.  6d. 

•  .  taapiaea  Fkietica.  ^  the  Author  of 
«  Juan  Secuhdns.*'    ^ 

TfaoLayofTniUi;  aPoem,  By  the 
Aer*  James  Jc^yce,  Coiate  of  Hitchai«» 
near  Maidenhead.    8to,  as. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  aTngedyi  Ethel- 
endd  and  Elfrida,  a  Poem ;  James  the 
in.»  King  of  Scotland,  a  Tmgedy.  By 
,Waiimn  Wpodley.  Esq.    Crown  8to,  6s. 

Oxford  English  classies.  BrJohnsoa'f 
Woikib  Vol.  VII.,  beautifully  printed  on 
lilid  paper*  price  8s.  tp  subscribers.  74^ 
eopies  are  printed  upon  large  paper,  price 
X^Ulf- to  subscribers  XQbe^ompkted 
In  nipe  VQlmvea^ 

THfOU^Y. 

.  An  ^fteptlvvinqiMxyivto  the  Import- 
ant QMS8tion-^<  What  it  is  to  F««flh 
Cbri«  ?"  anA  **  What  ia  the  most  eligible 
mode  Pf  proectMng  blm?'*  By  R^cbanl 
X4oyd»  M.A* 

The  Works  of  the  bite  Dr  Lightfoot, 
Msater  of  r^t^^^m  HalL  Gaoaliridize. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  ^  Pitrnun,  AtM» 
IMJCfi^j  kf  permisinon,  tp  the  Bight 
^9ll*.and  Bight  Bey.  the  Bis^MV  9f  ^. 
don.     13  vols.  I«7|  16b. 


Firoofr  that  the  iUly  CkmnmnlMi,  hi 
both  Kinda,  was  administered  tothe  Lai- 
ty,  within  the  iMahof  Nortram,  andDio. 
ease  of  Dofhaas,  before  the  RefaemaHotf. 
A  Letter  to  the  HeBoseable  and  Btght 
.Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dnrham.  9f 
Jamas  Baine,  Rector  of  Meldoa. 
.  ASermonforthelrlriiSocielyofLoia. 
don,  preached  In  Perqr  Chapel*  Gbar- 
.hitte  Street,  Balhbooe«Phme,  on  IVni- 
day,  the  6th  of  April,  188i.  BytheEevL 
Hugh  M'Netie,  A.M.,  Rectofy  of  ABraiy, 
Soxrey ;  and  Chaplain  to  his  Exeelleney 
tiie  Lord  Lientenant  of  Ireland,  and  hia 
Grace  the  Iioed  Arahh&diop  of  Dahlia. 
Price  Ilk  6d. 

Rayers  for  Fsmilies;  selected  from 
Scott,  Ven«»  Masoi^  and  others.  Br  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Webster.  M»  A.    29. 6d. 

Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Ute  Eeve- 
rend  Thomas  Scott,  never  before  printed. 
Selected  a^d  edited  by  the  Bev.  John 
Scott,  A.(L,  Vicar  of  North  Feiriby,  U^ 
With  a  fine  portrait,  12s. 

Cottage  Sermonsi  or,  Sheet  Disopor- 
ses  addressed  to  plain  people ;  being  prin- 
cipally designed  for  the  use  of  pious  Cot- 
tager%  and  those  in  humble  Life,  who 
have  not  leisuie  to  read,  at  the  seasons 
of  Social  Prayer  or  Family  Worship,  mote 
extended  discourses.  By^the  Bq^  (%i|rles 
I>aay.    4  voIsl  4e.  6d.  each. 

A  DefeiM^e  of  the  true  and  Catbolie 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacipament  of  the  Bo^y 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  By  the 
most  Rev.  Thomas  Cnuuner,  Lord  Arql|- 
bishop  of  Canterbury*  To  which  is  pre- 
flzedl,  an  Introduction,  by  the  Bev.  Heniy 
John  Tod.  M.A.  F.Sb  A«p  ChapUin  in  Or* 
dinery  to  his  Majesty,  end  Q^r  qt  B^ 
Irington,  Yorkshire. 

JnsUfication  by  Faith.  A  Course  ^ 
Sermons  ^ reache4  before  the  Univessity 
of  Cambndge,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1826.  By  the  Rev.  Johu  Williaip  Whi^ 
taker,  B.IX,  Fellow  of  St  John*s  CoUegg, 
Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Bhuikbunu 

A  Defence  of  the  Reply  to  the  "  End 
of  Beligipus  Controversy;^'*  beipg an  Abt 
swer  to  the  Rev^  Dr  Milne's  Vindicai^i^ 
Of  the  Principles  of  Popery.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Grier,  D.D. 

A  Defence  of  Religious  X^iber^i  io  a 
series  of  X^tters^  with  Notes  and  lUusr 
trations  from  a  Lover  of  Truth.  By  the 
Author  of  Sermons  on  Christian  Respoa- 
sibili^ 

VOYAOBS  ANB  SjRAV^SIiS. 

TreveU  amon|[  the  Arab  IVibes  inba- 
biting  tbe  Countries  ea^t  of  Syrii^  and  Pa- 
Ustine  i  ipcludiQg  a  Journey  ficom  )^m^ 
reth  to  tha  Mountains  beycind  tlie  DeM 
Sea;  £rom  theoof  throu|p  (be  Plains  of 
the  Hauran  to  Borara,  Damascus  Tripo^ 
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li,  LdMBom  BtObMk,  ftiid  by  the  VUl^ 
of  the  OronCet  to  Selneia,  Antiocb,  and 
Aleppob  Bf  J.  &  Buekittgliaiii,  E^.-^ 
With  an  Appendix^  ooBtaioin^  a  ReliiC^ 
tion  of  eerteio  milraiided  Cdnimiiea  cir- 
oalatad  agaEnst  the  Author  bjr  Bir  Lewii 
Borckhardt»  Hr  Willuun  John  Banki» 
aad  the  Qinrterij  Review.  U3,  I3u,  6d. 
T^vele  through  Russia,  Siberiar  Fi^ 
hnAf  Austria,  Staamf,  Fnistia,  Hanover, 
&&  undertaken  during  the  Tears  1922, 
1923,  and  1824v  while  soiTenng  horn  to- 
tal blindness,  and  coohprishig  an  Aooonnt 
of  the  Author  being  conducted  a  State 
Wsoner  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Sibe- 


LfmB, 

lia.  BvjMM«I]ofawni,R»K.K.W.  S 
lrois.9<b 

Nairative  of  a  Seeood  Vkit  to  GtMci^ 
hielndhig  Facts  and  AoeedoCesconMctei 
with  the  Lest  Dsjs  of  Lofd  Bjnm,  £». 
trtcts  from  the  Aathor's  Ctovspondeaee 
with  the  Ffevrisiomd  GovetBmeal^  RiM 
Maviocordata^  Lead  ChmtoaMaiii^,  Cs- 
knel  Stanhope^  &&  &&  &&  ^Edmd 
Btacquieie^  Esq.     19ik 

TVavele  m  the  Timanmc^  Finiilii 
and  Soolima  Countries,  m  Weatam  M- 
rica.  Bf  Major  Alexander  OovdonLeii^. 
8T0^with8phitcs,l«i^ 


EDINBURGH. 


Observations  on  Itslf,  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  late  John  Bell,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
with  8  Plates,  post  4to. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Veitch,  Mi- 
nister of  Dumfries,  and  George  Brjrtson, 
merchant  in  Edinbuigb,  written  by  them- 
selves; with  other  Namtives  illnstrative 
of  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Revolution.  To  whidi 
are -added.  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.    8vo, 

128. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine ;  a  Periodical 
Work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Affidrs.  Published  Quarterly. 
No.cn.    3$. 

TVeatise  on  Mineralogy,  or  the  Natural 
Histoiy  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  By 
f^deridc  Mohs,  Pirofessor  in  the  Min- 
ing Academy  of  Freibeig.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  considerable  ad* 
ditions,  by  William  Haidinger,  F.R.aE: 
8  vols,  post  Svo,  60  Engravhigs.  L.I, 
l^s.  boards. 

Inaugural  Piscour8et>f  H.  Brougham, 
'Esq.  M.P.,  on  bei^g  inatalled  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Wed- 
nesday, April  0,  1825.    2s.  6d. 

Select  Views  in  Greece;  By  H.  W. 
Williams,  No.  IV.  Imperial  8vo,  ISs., 
Quarto,  L.1,  !•.,  Proofs  Imperial  4ta, 
India  paper,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

The  Harp  of  Zion ;  a  Series  of  Lyric^ 
founded  upon  the  Hebrew  Sbriptures; 
By  William  Knox,  Author  of  the  '*  Songs 
of  Israel."    Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  boards. 

Ronarks  on  the  Com  Laws ;  address- 
led  to  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Oasses  of  Great  Britain.  By  an  Impar- 
tial Observer.    6d. 

Bmgraphia  Presbyterians,  Na  IL  3s. 

Nanrative  of  a  Journey  acroas  the  Cor- 
IKnera  of  the  Andes,  and  of  a  Residence 
hi  Lima  and  other  parts  of  Peru,  in  1823 
and  1824.  By  Robert  IVoctor.  Esq.  8vo, 
12a. 


*  The  Foresters;  By  the  Aatior  of 
«<  Lights  and  Shadow*  of  Scottish  LifBk** 
Post  8fOi  10a.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  CUedoniaa  Hortioil- 
tnrel  Sodety.    No.  XIL    3s. 

A  Letter  addreased  totheLoid  Ottsw 
oellor  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  ] 
cipation. 

Letter  to  the  Proprietors  and  1 
gers  of  Chuials  and  Navigable  Rivera  or 
a  new  mode  of  drawing  Vessels  ^a  L»- 
comotive     Engine-Boat.     By 
Grahame,  Esq.    8vo,  Ss. 

The  West-India  Colonies :  the  CUa 
nies  and  Bfisrepreaenfations 
agamst  them,  by  various  writes^    Bf 
James  M<Quee0.     8vo^  Ss. 

Foreign  Scenes  and  TVavdlmg  Recraa 
tions.  By  John  Howison,  Esq.  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Setriee^  sad 
Author  of  «  Sketches  of  Upper  Oamda.** 
2  vols,  post  8vo^  15s.  • 

An  Account  of  Various  Casee  of  Dis- 
eased Ovaria,  detailing  the  results  of  Ope- 
rations performed  for  extracting  theai 
from  the  Abdomen  of  the  Female.  By 
John  Lizars,  Surgeon,  Author  of  **  the 
System  of  Anatomical  PUite%  &e.  Sic* 
Demy  folio,  illustrated  with  fine  platen 
coloured,  18^ 

Analysia  of  the  Statiatical  Aeeoont  of 
Scotfamd ;  with  a  Geneial  View  of  the 
History  of  that  Country,  and  diacoaaicni 
on  some  important  Branches  of  Politieal 
Economy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart     Part  L    8vo^  18a. 

Speech  on  Pluralities,  delivered  in  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  on  tlie  I3tfa 
April  hat,  with  additional  Remarim  aid 
Illustrations.  By  the  Rer.  John  Sdoa* 
merviUe^  A.M.,  Minister  of  Corrie.  la. 
6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Kant. 
East  Induunan,  by  fire,  m  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, on  the  1st  of  March,  1825.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  Friend.  ByaPUaenger.  \2ma, 
28.  6d. 


MONTHLY  BEGISTOR 


7^^ 


EDINBURGH^-Ofi^  18. 


WiMai.        f         Bvkf. 

ad,*..a6t.  Od.  I  Sd,.^lt.  Od. 
3d,  ...a4s.  Od*  I   Sd,  ...298.  Od. 
Avenge  ^f  WheU 

r (171 01.  per  lb.)  Of.  7d.  ^^   ^ 

IfaMon    •    .    .    •    Of.  8d.  toOs.  lOd. 

Ved Os.  4d.  to  If.    Od. 

Pork Os.  Od.  toOs.    Od. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .    3a.  6d.  to  Gs.    Od. 

Tallow,  per  atone  •    Gi.  6d.  to  7i*    Od. 


Oata*         I    Pease  &  Beans. 
l8t,......Sls.  Od.  I    lst,..^..20s.  Od. 

ad,...,..198.  Od.  I    2d«......19s.  Od. 


3d, 17s.  Od.  I    3d, 

'£U  1&«.  2d.  a.l2tbs. 
JTay  17* 

Qottrtem  Loaf  .  •  Os. 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)  .  Is. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  20s. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  •  •  Is. 
Eggs,  per  do^en      .    Os. 


HADDINOTQN.-Jlf<^  13. 


Wheat.       I       Barlej. 
ls^  ...371.84.  I  lat, ...  38s.  8d. 
!kl,  ....34s.  Od.  I  2d,  ...  soar  Od. 
Jd,  ....Sn8.0d.  1 3d,  ...  27s.  6d. 


Oats. 
1st,  ...  21s.  8d. 
2d,  ...  18s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  15s.  Od. 


2d,  . 

3d, 


Os.Od. 
18s.  Od^ 
16s.  Od. 


Average  (f  Wheat  £1,  14«.  6<2.  9-12tbs. 


..17s.  Od. 


lid.  to    Off.  Od. 

Od.  to    Os.  Od. 

Od.  to    Is.  8d. 

Od.  to  22s.  Od. 

3d.  to    Is.  5d. 

8d.  to    Os.  Od. 

Beans. 

1st, 20s.  Od. 

2d,  ••..•  18s.  Od. 
3d,  .....  16s.  Od. 


Average  Prieet  of  Com  in  Engkmd  and  WtUeiyfrom  4ke  Returm  received  in  the  Week 

ended  7th  Jlfoy. 
Wheat, eafcg<L«^srtoy, 861. gd^'-Oath Ml. <d.»By%gPs.7<L"Besas,yyfc8d.    r9m,J6».8A» 

Liverpool,  May  10, 
d.    $,   d^  §*  d.    t,  if. 

Whestf  per  70 1  tk  A  raer.  p.  IQ6  lb. 

Erw.  10  0  to  U    0  Sw(^et,U,5.  U  9  to  S7  0 

Old..   •      —    t<t     —     Dd.  in  bond  —  . 

Sootch   .  .  10  0  tn    It  (4^^^^  ^*>^  30   a  to  ft  0 
Irkh  ...  9    f>  td  10  upotineftlj.  per  f  10  lb. 


London,  Corn  Exchange^  May  9. 
Wheat, red, old  —to— nrhlteiM^iiC'  .    86 to  40 


Red,  new 
Fim  ditto  .    . 
Superfine  ditto 
Wnite,  ... 


50to«y 

6Sto  6& 
68  to  71 
5fto  60 
6Sto68 
7f  to7e 


•     Ml 


SupofiiieAtto 
Idt  .    .    .    . 


Willie  tv.iliri  •   4S  to  4S 

SiiRMl  l]caiu«Ti«w44  Co  47 

Oco    0 

88  to  87 

Oto    0 

SO  to  S3 

S4toS5 

SSto  Si 

t5to  S7 

Sf  to  S5 

S6to80 

30  to  31 

60  to  6S 

56  to  60 

15  to  16 


E  HtLn,  Did    . 
TidtdSUi^  new 

__  DUtiiit  »>Ui    . 

Svperfine  ditto    7S  to  7e  Ft:^-d  mu    .    . 
Rye   ....    84to87|FincdJLto    -    * 
Bextor,       •    .    80IO  MiPoknut  diito    . 
FineaitlD  •    •   XXoMPm^^wto  .    • 
40 to  44.PotAii><mt<> 
Af  to  eOFinomt^   ,    »r 
„  60  to  66  ^ojtph     *     ,    . 

HogPeeie  .  88to  8fl:nnntt,  rvrsock, 
M^  .  .  •  86  to  88 1  r^Uto,  fiecoodt  • 
llapl^flne         —  to— ItirUp        .    . 

Seede^  ^c 
9.     t,d,  i.     ».d. 

TarM,Mrbih.  8to  5  <'(nE?rap«Md  .  — to— 0 
Hurt.  White, .   7  to  11  dUti^t^.ctnthM  to  44  0 

—  Brown,  new  IS  to  16  (t  — III ltf>,  fine  41  to  48  0 
Snfoin,  per  qr.4S  to  70  i>!  R  vv  <  ^  >^^«  1 8  to  81  0 
Tumlpe,  bih.     8  to  10  o  Rlli^'riLMi,    .  .  40  to  60  0 

—  Red  Ac  green  Oto   0  Olinoi^'r.  redewt.47to76  0 

—  Yelkm,  0  to  0  u  -  WhiU3  .  .  »  47  to  63  0 
Caniway,  ewt  40  to  48  0  C'DrwDdct  .  .  7  to  —  0 
Canary, perqr.  67  to  98  0  Tnifatl ,  .  .  .    0  to  SO  0  ip-SiOi 

Ripe  Seed,  per  luCp  £fa  u>  £28.  Iririi, 


Bonded    .  4    (3  ta 
Bariey,  per  00  lb», 
Ebg.  ...   66    to 
SeoCeh  .      5    d  to 
Irish  .  .      4   S  ui 
—   lo 
0«U,pflv431b. 
EoM,  ...  3    6  (o 
lilah   ...  8    S  ta 
8    e  ta 
For.in  bond  S  9  La 
Dadutfr.   —   to   — 
Rye,perqr.85  0  kgM 
Malt  per  b.  9  8ta   9 
—Middlings    Oto  S 
Beani,perq. 
Eagltab  .    42  e  tP  44 
Iriih  .  .     81  0  ua  3s 
p.I.nomLrk\L 
PeBae»gxW  84  (tu>S^ 
—White  .  84  0  cu  56 
Floun  EngUfh, 
p.S40Aii5e48  Oto  65 


0  Eugllib    ~  Si  0  to  84  0 

Sctilch  .  .  S<l  0  to  84  0 

e    ^  Irl^  .  ,  ,    3E6  0  to  8S  0 

5     dDrui,p.S1tb,0  0  to  0   0 

^J\    Batter^  Bee/,  ie. 

[aulttf,p.CWLi  f*  d. 

-"  lOBelfjtii,       Uri  0  to  104  0 

3    5  Ncwrj  .   .  Df  Oto  94  0 

3  10  W*liirford    Di  ()  to  96  0 

3    UiCtjrk.nJcad^  103  to  104  0 

—  3*!  4r|  30  0  to  9S  0 

O^Bccf,  IK  tieree* 

d—  M<!ia        9:^  0  to  97  0 

i)p>  p,  bjizTp]  £j  Q  to  68  0 

Pork,  \K  bU 
Q\—  Mna     ,    AO  0  to  8S  0 
0  — MidiU.  .  75  Oto  78  0 

ObbonmjdkaD  0  to  60  0 

£  Sidi»  ,    ,     «l  (»  to  56  0 

iHami^  di^^  CK)  9  to  68  0 

a.Gteea    .   «.  4S  D  to  30  O 


Sds     46  0  to  ^4    6lUrd^rd.p.e.  32  0  to  88  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocke^from  \ti  to  22d  Aprit^  1826. 
1st.  9th.  15tli. 


Bank  sti 

3  per  cent,  reduo 

3  per  cent  consols,. 


S?. 


par  cent,  c 
Tew  4  per  cent,  consoli 
India  stock, « 


.  bondsv. 


Exchequer  billsH- 


Exchequer  bUb,  sm... 
Consols  for  ace . 
Long  Annuities^ 


French  5  per  cents. 
Vol.  XVII. 


Wf 


234 
92( 

1061      \ 
87    88p. 


22|  7'18 
102f.60c. 


23, 
01 
92] 


14    2 

\\\ 


1081       J 
S80p. 
88  80p, 


92|       i 
22]  5.18 


5E 


22d. 


232]    3 
Oil  f  I 

Si** 

99| 

106        t 
280lp. 


22|  3.18 


754  Xr<mAJ^  R^gUi&.  ^jigg^ 

Courte  ofJBxehange^  May  11.— ^mifeerdflii,  12: 8.  C.  F.  Ditto  •ttiglit,  U  :  19. 
Rotterdam,  12 : 3.  'Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  86 : 9.  Altona,  30  :  10.  Puis,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  15.  Bouideaux,  25 :  45.  Frankfort  on  the  Alaine,  IfiOf .  Petcnburii, 
per  rble.  OJ :  3.  Ut.  Berlin,  7  : 0.  Vienna,  Os64.  ^/Cjto.  Trieste,  9: 54.  Bff.Jb.  ^ 
drid,  36^.  Cadi2,  36:^  •  BUboa,  864.  Barcelona,  35.  Seville,  36.  Gibnatar,  31. 
Leghorn,  49].  Genoa,  45}.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Malta,  0  : 0.  Napks,  41.  VOmm, 
peroz.  122.  Lisbon,  5I4.  Oporto,  Sl|.  Buenos  Ayics,  434*  RiO  Janeiio,  46|.  Bain, 
50.     Dublin,  94  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Prlcrt  of 'Gold  and  Silver^  per  oj.— Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  I0|d.  peroi. 
New  Doubloons,  £3 :  17 :  ^>  New  Dollars,  4s.  lid.  Silver  in  bars,  stand.  5t.  Id. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  MaylA. 


SVOATl,  Mum. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  ,  cwt 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  muF. 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doutu  Loaves,    . 

Tovrder  ditto,      ',      . 
-    .Single  ditto, 
>    Small  Lumps,  .    .    . 

Large  ditto,  ... 

Crushoili^inipp,    .    . 
MOLASSESTBrituih,  cwt 
COFFEE,  Jamaica,.  cWL 

Ord.  goodi  and  -fine  ord. 

Hid.  good,  and  fine  raid. 
I>utdi  Triase  and  very  ord. 

€>rd.  gooa,  and  fine  ord. 

iMid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

St  Domingo, 

Pimento  (in  Bond,)  .    •    . 
•  SPIRITS*,  • 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gall. 

Bnmdy, 

Geneva, 

Grain  Whisky,       .      . 
WINES, 

Claret,  latGrowUi8,hhd. 

Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Sponidi  White,        butt, 

Teneriflb,  pipe, 

Madolra,     .   p  110  gall. 

Logwood,  Jam.      ton, 

Honduras,      

Campeachyi 
TIC,  Ja 


FUST) 

Cuba.  ,    .         . 
INDIGO,  Cavaoeaa  fine.  lb. 
TI MBER,  Amer.  Pine^  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christlaosand  (duLpold,) 

HoDduxBf  Mahogany.     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     •    . 
TAR,  American,  brl. 

Archangel, 

PlTCHTForelgn,        cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rub.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  melted,  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  too, 

I*etenbuxgh,  Clean,  •    • 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thio.  Ac  DruJ.  Rak. 

Dutch*     •    •    •        •    • 

Irish, 
MATS,  ArdiangeW       .     . 
.SRISTLBS, 

PeleiSbuxgh  Flr«t«,  cwt. 
ASHES,  Petsra.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,    . 
Pott      • 
OTL,  Whale,       .      tun. 

Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  VlTgln.  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       •       •     . 

Inferior,       .       • 
CX>TTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Idand,  fine. 
Good,      . 

Middilog.     .     ' 
Demerani  and  Berbioe, 
Weat  India,      .. 

Pernambuco, 
Maranham,    .       , 


.     LEITU. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

58      to    60 

57 

58 

56 

58 

»           6! 

« 

6-1 

63 

67 

-    70 

6S           67 

65 

68 

65 

67 

78 

7i 

68            69 

108 

116 

— 

94            9S 

88 

106 

8i 

100 

.mm 

... 

87            9! 

81 

88 

8S 

88 

_ 

... 

89            90 

8S 

84 

mm 

.M 

38 

44 

.. 

.. 

m^ 

•• 

..            . 

29 

.iM 

S6    6 

m^ 

V 

89  • 

89 

60 

en 

35 

66 

34 

66 

-.           .. 

65 

70 

38 

68 

71 

73 

65           li 

70 

90 

— 

— 

76 

96 

SO           W 

io 

00 

^^ 

.^ 

63 

76 

.           . 

DO 

]« 

,„ 

^m 

78 

96 

.•           J. 

L 

^m 

60 

63 

76           78 

Is 

— 

— 

— 

lOid        ]ld 

fS  3 

t    4 

tt  td 

..^ 

1  10 

„ 

lllMSl  » 

5    i 

8    6 

^ 

.» 

SIO    2  s 

9    2 

9    ^ 

^ 

mm 

mm» 

mm 

1   9     1    10 

4    6 

4    7 

"" 

"^ 

^" 

"■ 

£17        £S0 

85 

46 

.M 

.. 

.. 

.. 

50           » 

36 

48 

.. 

mm  ' 

i^ 

.. 

.—            -. 

W 

24 

.^ 

«• 

«. 

.^ 

92            » 

i5 

60 

„.     ' 

m^ 

«. 

,., 

85            50 

£10 

0 

_ 

-^ 

£8    0 

_« 

£-. 

10 

«- 

•~ 

•mm 

8    0 

8  10 

—•            — 

11 

-.- 

^m 

— 

9    0 

9  10 

—            — 

18 

0 

—m 

^ 

9    0 

9  10 

—            — 

15 

0 

^ 

^ 

11    0 

-n           -" 

IS* 

16k  0 

... 

_ 

18S  0 

isTo 

U   6    150 

2    0 

f    6 

... 

mm 

8      0 

8  1 

mm                      -. 

3    0 

3    6 

... 

«« 

mm                      m. 

s  s 

«    7 

_ 

_ 

^ 

.^ 

imm                    — 

1    0 

1    6 

m^ 

fc„ 

0  11 

1    8 

10      15 

1    6 

3    6 

_ 

«« 

1     9 

1    6 

I  10      1  « 

18 

19 

~« 

_ 

11    0 

13  6 

—            "" 

17    6 

18 

^^ 

^ 

17  6        - 

9    6 

10 

.^ 

..^     . 

.^ 

.^ 

7   0    10  f 

58' 

39 

— 

_ 

^m 

.. 

98   0     »  ( 

— 

— 

~" 

"- 

-" 

•" 

il 

— 

45 

— 

— 

41 

— 

40   0        - 

5f 

53 

_ 

1 

_^ 

^ 

£55   0     f- 

50 

80 

«. 

^m 

.• 

45           » 

40 

16 

— 

.M 

-» 

—           *• 

■^ 

mm. 

_ 

"■ 

14        M15 

,  , 

]|[^ 

^_ 

^ 

«. 

^ 

^        2; 

4S 

44 

37 

_ 

36    6 

37 

S    S  2 

38 

40 

33    6 

34 

38  0 

88  6 

37    « <> 

18 

27 
88 

2V  10 

— 

:: 

»2.f! 

1 

5 

I* 

4 

I, 

"0    5 

0  "5 

0    4| 

0    8 

0   3      05J 

*- 

1     H 

1     6 

1     4 

1    7 

1   5|     IC* 

«- 

— 

3    S 

3    3 

3    6 

—            ~ 

^ 

.^. 

^m 

mm 

^m 

V. 

■.■            "" 

.. 

^. 

8  10 

3    0 

8    8 

1    10 

"1    61   im 

_ 

^ 

1    9i 

1    8 

1  llA 

•M 

^, 

1    5' 

.^ 

1    4 

1    7 

I    6     1   ?J 

_ 

.^ 

_ 

1    9| 

1  \0h 

19    H«J 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

1    8* 

1    Bk 

—            " 

1884.3 


JUoiUkfif  B^[iikr. 


S6J 


H&7JK0A0L0GICAX.  TiiBLKy  extracted  from  the  RegUter  kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the 
Obtervaiorfi  CmUm-MiL 


N.B.— Tte  ObMTvatkMu  v  mad*  twi«  tttf  dav.  at  nino  o*elock,  forenoon,  and  four  oTdoek,  alter. 
-Thfl  Moood  Olwerratioa  in  tlw  afteruooo,  in  tlw  first  column^  is  taken  tj  the  Register 


Apf  J]  1 1 

•■{ 
"I 


A.  19 
MJ« 

A.  IG 

A.4£ 
A.4« 

A.  A I 

M^7 
A.^ 
M^J 
A.JO 

A,  Id 

A.  50 

A.«U 
M.S7 
A*  57 

A.  50 

A.S(1 


Am 

"5)1939 
«!i75 


.S6T 
.d€7 
.999 
JO*  117 
II 
140 

,9cy 
.7111 

.644 

.en 
.767 

*^0B 


A.5if 

A.  hd  I 
M-SOY 
A.*o| 

A,  55/ 

A.  A^  f 

A.5fiJ" 
M,A7  V 
A.  51  \ 
M^\ 

A-  51  / 

r\.  51  / 
.A.  41  / 

A,4^; 

A.5f/ 
A.J3/ 


vr. 
w- 
w, 
w* 

w. 
w. 


MorEt.  friH^ 

DittoL 

DuU  ik  Tvry 
calcl. 

F*irj  with 
suEuhLnct 
MoFQ^  fnMtt 
day  suiuIl, 

Dittck 

OulU  but 
fntr. 

Mam^  frosty 
day  flurufi. 
Kair^  wilh 

UiiU.  with 

Mom»  J^(*t, 
ahQwer^  HitiL 
Mcrm,  frost, 
day  dulL 
Morn,  nlRj 
dajf  dulL 
DulU  flying 
showctt  nun. 


AprillG- 
17 
la 

«( 

m 
fi 


as 


30.' 


TlifV. 


ATWugeofnlnt 


A.  50 

.1.41 

A,iO 

A.  59 
«.'T7 

\.n 

A.  S3 
A,^ 

A,4I 

*(.3ll 
A.  40 
3d.31 
A.  41 
If.^ 
A,« 
M^ 
A.  16 
^IJM 
A.  15 
M.3A 

M,57 
A.  14 

1.685. 


^7<5 


.93H 
.40^ 


Aiiwh.  . 

TUrt",    Wind. 


*t3:r  M. 


.11 J 
.451 
.4^ 
J9C 
.££14 
.t04 
4»9^ 


»9dOH. 


.1^, 
,250  M, 


S3b325 
.31* 
.175 


M,f4 
M-t£} 

AJiO 

A.50J" 

M.50 
A*AO 

.5*1 

t.54l 

H^48' 
A.  4H 


A.  41 1 

M.47\ 
A,46f 


A^iSf 
Si,4G> 

.A.  30 1 


...Ml 

A.4»f 


M,47\ 


A.  49. 


Cbl*. 

Cblfc 
Cble. 
Cbic 
El 


CWc. 
Cblfc 


DuU.  Uut 

f*tT. 

Kur*  Bunsh. 
but  cukL 
Ft»tii 

dAf  I 

Ditto. 

0\x%  villi 
ihawenT4.i.ii* 

Farufuiuru* 
ailem.  mlii. 
Fa!r,  atber 
duUn  eald. 
Homjnow, 
dflv  fair,  cold 
Fiat,  byit 
caldp  duit. 
DuLI,  ilight 
fain  foreii. 

rain,  niild. 
Dull,  "nit 
fsiii  mild. 
Fonm.Krala 
Aftem.  fair. 
TKuiid  and 
iLghLBlttnia 


Alphabetical  List  of  £iroLi8R  Bakkeuptciks,  aimoimced  between  the  23d 
of  Maxch,  and  the  19th  of  April,  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


M.  Kaasdl-itreat,  Goodman's-Fldds*      Harriion,  J.  Red-tlon^tnxt,  IIoltKini,  tHnnnJn;^ 


Akers,  M.  Corapton-sCreeC,  eabinet^nakcr. 
Asht  T.  Birmingham,  grocer. 
Barker,  J.  Claie-markec,  potato-dealer. 
Bazt«,  Mary,  Cambridge^  liverr-stable  keeper. 
Bray,  J.  London-wall,  nTcry^^table  keeper. 
Braaly,  O.  W.  Aldengate-street,  Unait-drapcr. 
Brown,  J.  Austin-Mars,  merdianL 
CamekK  M.  J.  F.  I>eTonshire^treet,^tieen-«quave, 

DMNDant. 
Carter,  H.  Portsea,  dmggisL 


CatUe,  J.  A.  Grcen-hammertoa,  mooer-aerlTener, 
,  J.  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square, 

to^naker. 

,  T.  Lantemam,  Monmouth,  tailor. 

Chittenden,  H.  Ashford.  Kent,  house-carpenter. 

Chubbb  W.  Bristol,  merchant. 

Cope,  H.  Oouch-street,  GrayVinn-lane,  huikler. 

DaTis,  J.  Liverpool,  ale  and  porter  deakb 

Diaton,  J.  Little  Eastcheap,  baker. 

Dorey,  S.  and  J.  Cox,  Church-street,  Soho,  tal« 

Iota. 
Drury,  R.  Shrewsbury,  furrier, 
Dryden,  B.  late  of  Newcastle-upon*Tyne,  oommoir 

newer  and  rictualler. 
FentuBv  J.  Strand,  shopkeeper. 
Finch,  W.  N.  Ok!  CavendSh-e 


Forsyth,  P.  and  J.  Bell,  Berwiek-upoo-Tweed, 


drapers.  __  _ 

Fk^,  Bo  sen.  East-street,  HoKton, 
Gardner,  R»VL  Deal,  merchanL 
Gibbon,  T.  Warrington,  grocer. 
Godwhi,  W.  Strand,  bookseller. 
Gough,  E.  Sedgley,  Staflhnishire,  nail-fiMtar. 
Griffiths,  J.  LtveiVMooL  erocer. 
HaUy,  J.  F.  and  W.  Norcott,  GMtfe^Cieet,  Ld. 

ceste^•quaxe,  wtaiMneiGhanth 


HawJUf  J.  Old  Jewry,  litTdw^rcmmi. 
IlawkttUi  A,  tit  j.\Ilnzi'ij  flhD^>kn.i.H>r. 
HnyUtt,  W.  HuninciiiuiiiJi,  vntuailcr* 
lleidfy^  O.  Sttnnd,  i^bcesvmiJi'iiHer* 
IliJod.JHJui).  )>LTitcnd»m'irUiriuit}{;luTni  gtocrcr. 
liu'WL's.    W.  Jun.    UobartVti!rTn<X''j  Ci'iniuciciiil-' 

ruodp  ailman* 
Hyde,  J.  WmcbcfteTi  tfrocftif. 
Iji^ieU^  (.'»  LtuUfiird.  Glotiecater,  crkithier. 
Krii^Tht,    \U   UeLvJLkTis-pl4CC,  SouUiwark,  com- 

Lacy,  T.  Bastoghall-street, 

l^adge,  J.  Southampton,  ta 

Maon,  C  Birmingham,  victualler. 

Mills,  J.  St  Clement's,  Strand,  stay-maker. 

Millward,  R.  Loognor,  Sufbrd,  grocer. 

Nadge,  J.  Southampton,  baker. 

Nairn,  J.  H.  Rose^treet^  St  Luke's,  brass-fimnd- 

er.     . 
Nidilin,  F.  Huhne^  Lancaster,  Joiner  and  builder. 
Pittck,  J»  Chichester,  linen^iraper. 
^  lick,  J.  Portsea,  music-seller. 


J  C  W.  Cleraenf  a4ane.  merchant. 
Robinson,  H.  P.  Gun-street,  OU  Artillery  ground, 

silk-manufacturer. 
Robinson,  S.  Fendiurch-street,  stationer. 
Rundsr,  F.  and  F.  W.  Campbell,  Hatto»gnden, 

Jewellen. 
Smith,  C  Cranboum-street,  Leicester«iuare,  silk- 


Street,  O.  Dulwich,  carpenter. 

Sutton,  R.  Maigaret-stBBCt,  Cavendish-square,  oo- 

lournlealer. 

tYkir,  J.  Uttle  Pultney-street,  Golden-square, 


Thomson,  J.  Cheltenham,  victualler. 

Tomsey,  J.  ncau^lon^^t^cct,  Marykbone,  grocer. 


7M 


TnaeACW.Wi 

TiMk,B.G.W. 

Tnniar*  B«  Bail— ^  _ 

Wall,  R.  Brixton,  whedwifglit. 

Waid,  J.  St  MiehMi'Mltoy,  CamhaJl 

WMlicr»J-E-BiMM.tikr. 


if ralik^  H^S-wlh*. 


Womr*  K.  rwiirti  iiImm,  Wi 

cer* 
Wkglcniortli.  O. 
WIImb.  T.  Banley, 

Mb 

WoHt«  W*  Woolwi^f 


Alphabetical  Lut  of  Scotch  Bawkbuptciks*  annouieed  between  the  1st  ind 

SOth  AprU,  laBIK  extEMCed  from  the  Edinbinii^  Oazcttfe 
Ponytti.WllIi«n,uplioli«mrMi«e*litaet«i*ker     Air,  wmiaa,  nMCchtfit^  GelMMnB  M 


HodM,D»«id,„ ,  . 

JeraaMj,  Jobo.  iMrdittit^fai  Olayw. 

'"*"  *By  flM  fill 


Moirat.  Ji»n,  pttflmwr  mm!  hrfr-^rtter,  Nidio^ 

■onStRct,  Eaiabiugh. 
Riid  and  Bryee,  apiriMeaknia  GlaifOfir, 

DIMDBNDa. 
Adam,  Joha,  loiiaiy  wiIIb  muntfactam  and 
aiaitfBaiM«ow|  AdMdandenithMay. 


.*«y' 


_  .._^,  Onnib  and  Ca,  mediaiita  in  Sbviim: 
AdiTldcwIonlOthlUy.  .    ,_^ 

M'Kay,  DaniaL  janior,  and  Co.,  MritdwdgB  in 
(HaiiVpTaftnk  and  flnal  dliridnnd  eih  Ifay. 


Bi  mflaaiaMdcBdSlflltqr- 


Brevet. 

3  Life  G. 


1  Dr.  C. 

7 
Dr. 


10 
lU 
1  F.  Gdi. 

ColcUU  G. 


f  F.  Gdi. 


IF. 


APPOINTMENTS^  PROMOTIONS,  &e. 


March* 


UL  Proctor,  Adj.  of  R.  MU.  CoU.  tank 

of  Cant  17]aar.l8S5. 

G.  T.  Bulkeley*  Co«.  and  Sub-Lt.  by 

jHircfa.  vice  Dutton,  ret.  5  Feb. 
U.  Bunowes,  Capt.  by  pui^.  Tice 

Ridout,  ret  17  do. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Dallas.  Lt  do. 
R.  H.  Beaumoot,  Cor.  and  Sab-Lt  do. 
Cor.  Daviei,  Lt  by  puzeh.  vice  Skin- 
ner, 9  F.  do. 
C.  A.  D.  Tvflien,  Cor.  dOb 
As.  Sutg*  Morrison,  firom  1  Vet  Bn. 

As.  Surg.  Tlce  Lyster,  94  P.  3  Mar, 
Cor.  Somerville,  Arom  4  Dr.  Cor.  vice 

Wyndham,  prom.  15  Fab. 

Lt  M'i^iieeQ,  Capt  l>y  purcb.  vice 

Goff,ret  10  Mar. 

Cor.  C.  Phlinpps,  Lt  do. 

O.  H.  Lockwood,  Cor.  do. 

J.  Tlmm,  Vet  Surg,  vice  Bird,  dead 
17  Feb. 
C  ViUiers,  Cor.  by  nurcb*  vicaSomer- 

vllle,  f  Dr.  S5  do. 

C.  H.  Nicholson,  Cor.  bypureh.  vice 

hard  J.  FiU  Roy,  63  F.  3  Mar. 
J.  P.  Sewazd,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Ramsbottom,  91  F.  10  Febu 

fA.  Lt  Bagnt,  IVom  Riilc  Brig,  (lata 

Page  of  Honour  to  his  Malesty) 

Ens.  and  Lt  14  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Hm.  W.  T.  Graves,  Lt 

and  Capt  by  pnich.  vice  Beaufoy 

ret  10  do. 

Hon.  A.  Upton,  Ens.  and  Lt  do. 
Ens.  and  Lt  Nocthcy,  A4i  .vice  Beau* 

foy,  res.  do. 

Ens.  Paget,  (torn  ZC  F.  (lata  PiMe  of 

Honour  to  His  Mi^csty)  Ens.  and 

Lt  f4da 

Batt  SuTg.  Whymper,  Suif.  BIi^  Tice 

Simpson,  ret  dcu 

As.  Siffg.  Smith,  Suig.  do. 

Hunter,  fkomh.  p.  As.  Surg. 

do. 
Ens.  and  Lt  Yorke,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

purch.  Tice  Cumberland,  ret  da 
Ens.  Rooke,  fxom  f9  F.  Ens.  spod  Lt 

Gent  Cadet  C.  Curtis,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Williamson,  73  F. 
10  do. 
Ens.  Fraser,  ilrom  38  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Stoyte,  prom.  SSdo. 
M'Grcgor,           do.  vice  Sutcr, 

dead  10  Mar. 

R.  J.  Hin,  Ens.  do. 

LtHcad«fron93F.Cipt  10  Feb. 


13 
18 


fl6 


29 
31 


Eai.  H«t  F. CaveBdish. ftou  flT. 
Lt  do. 

IF.do. 


Lt  HartTlian  h.ji.  17  Dr.  doi.    dei 

-i—  Hart,  from  TV  F.Capt  fSM«. 

--  "-'-  ,U.  ^^        4o. 

,  f ram  68  F*  Lt  vieeOood- 


Ens.  Foley,  Lt. 
Bk>od,f 


iff,  43  F. 
Morritt,ftom64F.LtlVMnA. 

▼ice  Lord  Thynne,  n  F.    MF^b. 
Cant  DiiDcy,  l^|.  by  pudi.  vice 

Carter,  prom.  3  May 

Lt  Higgins,  Cut  da 

Ens.  Skynner,  IVom  84  F.  Lt       dow 
Lt  Skinner,  Ikom  I  Dr.  Gda.  CsbL 

by  punh.  viee  HOI,  nt       17  f^ 
—— Lt  Broom,  Capt  by  pwdi.  vlee 

Bt.  Mid.  POwdl,  ret  10  Mar. 

Ens.  Hankey.  Lt  da. 

Lt  Stewart  Htnm  h.  p.  Rifle  Bdc  Uf 

Tfase  Tfaiiing.  84  F.  ^ido. 

Ens.  Smith*  Lt  vice  Kiikman,  dead 

90  Mar.  1814. 

R.BMdd,  do.  lOdOb 

Na]^^  do.  vSee  Cisvted,  dead 

E.  Capadose.  Ens.  9  Mar.  182S. 

L.  ToUemadie,  do.  by  putdi.  vice 

Shdiey,  Rifle  Brig.  17  da 

W.  O.  "Annpla,  Ens.  viee  Bull,  48  P. 

nFtfk 

Ens.  Pitti,  U.bj  pvdk  viDs  Kcppel, 

etF.  da 


kuie.  f rom  h.  p.  8  W.  L  B.  Eas. 
-  ,fF. 


J.  Taykv,  ] 
^as.Hu 

nd  Acting  A4|.RIIe7,  AdLv 
.  Child,  rcsT^.  oaly    _     JfM»- 


Ens.  and 


CkTcndldwfj 

od  Acting  A4|. 


Lt  Svmiy,  Capt  vioe'Hoib,  R.  AM- 
an  Colonial  Corps 


Lt 


da 
da 

da 


Ens.    _ 
O.D.G1 

As.  Svxg.  Prestaat*  fipon  79  F.  tab 
Uatimmwh.  >        VtfX, 

M^  by  pndi.  ^ 
,  rei.  z%  oa 


▼iceC 
CMt  Gaddfli 

Thomsan,!  _  _    ^_ 

LtLontW.  TbynMbfton7F.C:ut 

O.  A*  Donflbid*  Ens.  vlea  H^vratd, 
78  F.  9Mar. 

M.  Bair,  Eos.  by  nuRh.  vice  Roofea, 
9  P.  Gds.  94  FHk 

Lt  Spence,  Capt       •  lOda 

Ens.  Gennys,  Lt  da 

LtWines,ftomh.p.45F.  Lt  da 
Etas.  Kingdom,  from  94  F*  da  da 
a.  W.  vrute^  Enii  da 


mkt) 


as 

36 
38 


il 


12 

11 


48 


50 


56 


ti^Tfedli«,f)r«Ml4F.lLvlee1biiC. 

fOBHri^  h.  n.  RJIIa  Brig.  3  Mir. 
-^PMS^^imih.  p.  fl>.  Lt^plM 

BNuy^SVitBa.  flSdo. 

H««.  A.  Hitriey^  Bna.  tIm  PmbC, 

Goldrt.4M.  MM. 

U.  HoppOT,  Cape  10  do. 

Ena.  Cunpbsllt  Lt.  do^ 

Lt.  M  udte.  ftocn  h.  p.  f8  F.  U.  do. 
Bu.  MciMb.  fkom  87  F.  da  diK 
R.  DteiM,  Bnfc  dow 

Bu  CogUu.  from  01  F.  LC.  tIm 

McDSTdrad  10  Mar. 
BUk«,{kQiiieiF.vk9FtaOTr.l 

F.  SSFtbw 

Lt.  BtaMtt,  CnC  10  do. 

Eiii.]Mii^iild.Lt.  do. 

Dou^Mb  from  81  F.  U.        dOi 

Spencer,  fVom  73  F.  do.        do. 

W.  Sraos,  JBaa.  dob 

Gent  Cadet  H.  Hitt,  from  R.  MIL 

CoU.  Em.  vk»  Bayne^  44  F.  do. 
LL  Smith,  Cape  do. 

£m.  Robiamw  Lt.  do. 

FnMer,ftomCaMCarpa»Lt.do. 

Raynet,  from  42  F.  do.         dOb 

G.  Bayly,  Ent.  da 

Bt  Lt.  C6I.  iOmiiMi^from  6f  F.  Lt. 

CoL  S5MIK 

■■       ffUtlMi,  oo.  oo. 

VaiCoBtlaDdt«fran8Dr.Caot. 

Eni.  Maeintin,  Lt.  fS  do. 

— -Vman,  do.  do. 

Syke^do.  do. 

Lt  AimiCRMifc  from  h.  p.  Neirlbcmd- 

laiidFeifteiSle«,Lt.  SGda 

— —  Clarke,  from  h.  p.  2SF.  repaying 

dur.  da  da 
Eniott,  ftomlu  p.  fO  F.  da  da 

—  Kjun,  Ana  h. jl  91  F.  da    da 

GoodlfH  from  7  F.  da  da 

->— Rote,  from  h.  p.  103  F.  da  do. 
— —  ^dley,  from  3  vet.  Bn.  da  da 
— ^  Forbes,  from  h.  p.  45  F.  do.  da 
Chadiv1di,fr(nn  h.  p.  7  W.  L  R. 

da  da 

-~^  Ben.  from  h.  p.  31  F.  da      da 

Medjp^  from  h.  p.  48  F.  da  da 

9d  Lt  Geddes,  from  Staff  Corpi,  da 

Eos.  BuUer,  from  63  F.  S8  do 

-— >  Armstrong,  from  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn. 

Ens.  S5da 

—  Staafivd,  from  h.  p.  Cape  Rest 
da  J6da 

J.  Du  Vemett,  da  S7  da 

H.:c.  PoweD,  da  28  da 

Super.  As.  Suxg.  B.  Campbell,  As. 

Sura.  25  da 

Lt  Brotheridge,  Capt  10  Febw 

Vinoent/from  &  F.  Lt         da 

Ens.  HuD,  from  18  F.  da  da 

Smith,  from  90  F.  da  da 

B.  B»ter,  Ens.  viee  W.  A.  Ross,  dead 

da 

Sun.  MicUam,  from  77  ^>  Suig.  vioa 

Gm,  dead  17  da 

Lt  Coles,  Cap.  da 

Ens.  Iteemer,  Lt  da 

E.  B.  Philippe,  Ens.  da 

J.  B.  Mann,  Bna.  vtee  8tixlii«,  2  F« 


FrPNWifbfWj  ofi» 


r57 


Lt  Mitchen.  from  h.  pb  quax.  Maa. 

▼ke  Klensb  h.  a  17  da 

Hon.  O.  TTKeppd,  from  20  F.  Cmt. 


_    ^  -  jLeypeli 

TioeHalLiet 


SS 


Lt  Keith.  Capt  da 

Ens.  CaUeeoft,  Lt  da 

W.  T.  Shorty  Ena.  do. 

Lt  Hughes.  C^it  by  purch.  viae 
Kerr,  ret  3  da 

Cor.  Lortf  Fits-Roy.  from  10  Dr.  Lt 


64 


70 
73 


7« 


77 


78 

79 


81 
81 

87 


91 


93F. 


94 


97 


A.  B.X.  P.  BanU.  Etat  vlee  Bulbr. 

43  F.  23da 

T.  KeBfOD,  Eaa.  hy  pttsdi.  Tloa  Blahe, 

38F.  _  23Fcb. 

F.  MuiiT*  da  vfeeltaKitt,  7  F. 

-24  dd 
R.  W.  Huay,  da  TloaBhiod.  7  F. 

_     _   26Mar. 
A.  C.  Andenoit.  Ena.  vloe  Penn. 

Piom.  12  Juna  1823 

2aLt  Bennett, from  h.  a SCeylon 

R.  Ena.  3  Mar.  1825 

J.  WiHiameon.  Ens.  vice  Skinner, 

flMeeUrd  17  Feb. 

Ena.  Williamson,  from  1 F.  Ena.  Hew 

8paMsr.41F.  lOda 

-— OoaiHb  Lt  vka  A.  Stenait  91 F. 

3  Mar. 

—^Hm.B.  Howard*  frQm27F.  Em^ 

da 

Ai^  8iil»  MMlD.  8w!»  vioB  (Hmb. 

h.p.  10  Feb. 

LtOartBOb  Capt  by  pnch.  Hea 

PowdL  ret  24  da 

Ena.  QnStib,  Lt  do. 

H. E.  Hoare,  Ens.  24VM. 

LtA|fMv0^ptvieaMa*cnri«»dssKl 
da 
Ena.  Bnddww,  Lt  da 

W.J.GIaikBbEaa.  da 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Amiei.  Suig.  Hee  Miok. 

lam,  50  F.  17  da 

Ens.  Montnsor,  Lt  viae  Hart,  6  F. 

25  Mar. 

R.  W.  W.  Young,  Ens.  da 

Lt  MaeDov^all,  A41.  vice  CaaspbeU, 

xea.A4).ottly  fvtu, 

R.  Fulton,  Ens.by  puzdt  TteaMoor- 

som,  7  F.  12  Feb^ 

Lt  FortNi,  Gqpt  TfoeM<Neil],  dead 

17  Mar. 

Ens.  BfowB.  Lt  da 

As.  Surg.  Divir,  fromh.  p.  79  F.  As. 

"        vice  Preston  26  fC 


H.  MI  Blades,  Ens.  bypureh.  Ttoe 
Douglas.  41  F.  24  Feb. 

A.  Broom,  Eos.  by  poreh.  vice  Syn- 
ner,7F.  3Mar. 

Lt  Moore.  Capt  Tico  Cliibid.  dead 
18  Aug.  1824. 

Ena.  Harris.  Lt  da 

R.  LoTeday.  Eos.  da 

D.  Herbert^  Ens.  vice  Mends,  88  F. 
10  Feb.  1825 

Ens.  Harris,  from  24  F.  Lt  Hoe  Vin- 
cent, 48  F.  da 

Lt  Munay,  Capt  Hoe  Camjdien,  dead 

Ens.  Lorett,  Lieut  do. 

Cor.  Ramsbottom,  from  16  Dr.  Lt  by 

purdh.  vice  Bume.  prom. 

.  3Febul825 
H.  Laye.  Ens.  80  Nor.  1824 

Lt  R.  Steuart,  from  73  F.  Capt  Hoe 

Steukrt,  dead  8  Mar.  1825 

Ens.  Comop.  Lieut  ylce  Head,  2  F. 

10  Feb.  1825. 

—  Russell,  from  1 W.  I.  R.  Ens.  da 

J.  R.  Cuxxte.  Ens.  Hce  Kfa^dom.  31 

F.  da 

S.  A.  O.  CMbona,  Ena.  da 

Qua.  Mast  Serf.  Skater,  from  58  F. 

Qua.  Blast  Hce Dodd.  res.  S4da 
As.  Sunt  Fkcer,  from  4  Dr.  Gda.  Su». 

Hce  CodoDt.  h.  a  ' 

H.  J.  Dayi 


da      99  H.  J.Day.  J&vSm  Smitlw  48  F. 

lOda 

Rifle  Brig,    a  C.  TiHaa.  id  Lieut  vkse  Bagot* 

GteaOds.  24  da 

B.  Staff  C.  Lieut  Plen,  Capt  17  Mar. 

2d  Lt  Moore,  1st  Lt  da 

delaCaiidamine.lstLtl8do 

Soott,  IstLt  19  da 

Gent  Cadet  P.  Despard,  from  R.  MIL 
CoU.2Lt  17da 

— — — W.R.Luca^fromda 

da  18da 

IW.LR.  T.  W.  Strottde,  Ent.  vice  Rttssdl,  93 

F.  lOfUb. 

CapcC.(Inf.)  J.  N.  Riabton,  Eni.  vie8  Fiaaer.  44 

F.  4a 


AftpokUfiuiiiSf  JV0MfAM||  ^fCi 


7M 

JU&LCAaU$^'Pm9im»  U.  OoL  ^vIm  carit- 

holm,  doid  do. 

Capt,  HoOtab  horn  15  F.Ctpt  M4» 

.OMMl  WvMPli^  AOB  h.».  fflctKaii  R. 
E.  HalU  J     C'oL  do. 

leu.  Re*.!  JHflffu  daPtoOb  Ovt»  vltli  kNid  and 
i    temporary  rank  25  Feb.  1815. 

H.lliMaM»  d»        do.  SSdfc 

S.  MitioTich,  dow  do.  1  Mar. 
F.BuHiett,  do^  do.fiOeL 
G.  BomUo.  Lieut,  with  k)cil  nd  tem- 
porary nak,  SUPdk. 
0.^yirta.  do.  do.  t»  Frik  IfBS. 
V.Omra,  do.  do.  ^taw 
P.Bhd.  do.  do.f40ct.l8S^ 
8c4.  lfi4.GdlMd,  ten  21 F.  Bne. 

25  Aog.  1820. 
C.  Oifelltf.  BBfr  irttk  local  and  tarn- 
porary  rank  24  Febi  1822. 

P.CamfflBtdo.       da  25do. 

▼.  BonoTlta.  do.  do.  24  Oct.  1823. 
V.  Rimh  Paym.  -25Fcb.  iBt?. 
lieut.  Goodcr,  A4).  do. 

G.  Gamilleri,  Surf.       25  F^  1815. 
1  Tct  Bn.    Liaat.  Bnwa,  finNa.k.  ]^  60  F.  lieat. 

^        17  Febb  1825. 

T  BraWf  fitmJtSF.  Lieut  viaa 

8kilqr,45>.  26]lar. 

UmHaciud. 

MiO*  M'CaeUU*  ham  53  F.  U.  CoL 
of  ln£.  ky  puich.  irlee  Lt.  GcBi  Cn>- 
kcr.ret  17Fak.ll»5. 

]|i4.  Carter,  ftmn  7F.  Lt.  OoL  of  inf. 
ky  puzdi.  vice  Lt.  Gen.  Graham, 
vk:  5Mar. 


Vn 


BopatArtOenf.       _ 
Mai.  Yonngba 
Brome^dead 


LL  Col.  Tica 

_„, 5  Jan.  1825. 

CtoL  and  Bt.  U.  CoL  Campbell, 
H^}.  da 

2d  CapL  DongkM,  Cn»t.  13  Feb. 
let  Ueot.  FvJbr,  2d  Cant.  do. 

Sd  Lieut.  TykSen,  1ft  licuL  da 
Oent  Cadet,  Dupuia,  2d  Lieut,  da 
2d  Captain  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  2d 


1st 


CapC. 

t  lieut 


da 
Mcyne,  fhan  b.  p.  let  Lieut 


Cater,  A^.  Tioe  Dnry, 

dead  28  da 

9d  Ueut  Gilbert,  latLicut         da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Low,  2d  Lieut     da 

lit  Ueut  WUfijrd,  from  h.  p.  let 


Lt  CoL  Rey,  CoL  viee  Bl^i.  Geo.  Le- 
molne,deMl  21lar. 

m).  Crawfind,  Lt  CoL  da 

Capt  and  Lt.  Col.  Sir  J.  May,  K.aB. 
ft  K.G.H.  MiO*  ^ 

2d  Gut  Petley,  Capt  da 

let  Lieut  Sbippaxd,  2d  Capt  da 
2d  Lieut  Xeatm,  lit  Ueut  da 
Geot  Cadet  J.  Mataon.  2d  Lieut  da 
2d  Capt  Jonee,  fkom  h,  p.  >ACaiit 

1ft  Ueut  Tyklm«  ftom  h.  p.  Ut 
Lieut  da 

fld  Capt  Cbwmfta,  tem  h.  a  2d 
Capt  irioe  Doneaii*  b.  p.  15  da 
JI«pBf  Avtnarrjb 

Capt  Harris,  fioom  h*  p.  Cv^^^ica 


aMyne,h.i 


SHar.ltaBb 


The  updenneiitkwed  Cadets  of  the  Hon.  E.  L 
•  CkmraaBy'sSerrloe  to  haye  the  temporary  tank 
as  2dlJeutB.  durtqg  the  perkid  of  their  being 
cnqdoyed  under  the  eommand  of  Lt  CoL  Pas- 
ky,R.En^  at  Chatham,  fog  instnicttopste  the 
art  of  Savpinff  and  Mlnios. 

(Qeot  Cadet  ifrWilBs,  10  FeU  1825. 

W.  B.  GoodlMfcwr    da 

■  I  W.  H.  AtkhMon       da 

W.  Scott  da 

R.E.LVokLt  Smith,  Capt  viee  Medksy,  res. 

23Aih 
Eos.  Hebord,  Lieut  tice  Smith,  da 


— «  BiowB,  da  TieaFMeber,  la^da 
J.D.Ritkcidoa,BMb  28ffMb  da 
R«C.Qodxin«Un>  da  do. 

W.  W«  WHiiBb       da  da 

G.Coi^Bdb.  vi 


BotpUalSiqf. 


Amiel,  77  F. 
A,X1I.  C 
M.Ryai^ 


£xehamge9m 
Cut  JteksoB,  ftomS  Dt.  Oda.  with  GspCOIaH*^ 

Cut  Gaklioott,  ftom  »  r.  with  Capt  Old,  h. » 

2Dr.Gds. 
Capt  Beretae,  from  60  F,  wflli  Capt  AkboO^ 

I  Vet  Bat 
Ueut  DaYidsoB,  fton  Grat  Gdsi  itadiA  with 

Lieut  Coulsooi  k.  p.  24  Dr. 
Lieut  Chok,  ftom  6  F.  with  A.  Sharpta.  h.p. 

24  Dr.  «—      «- 

Ueut  Edwards^  ftom  19  F.  sea  il 

Berkeley,  h.  a  71  F. 
Lieut  Bufler,  fiom  20  F.  wlili  1 

bdl.79F. 
Ueut  Rnttley,  turn  SOF.  wldi  iaeiit..BkBlB^ 

k.  p.  22  F. 
Llen6  Hndwki,  Mb  f«  F.  wMk  Ueut  ] 

82  F. 
Ueut  Dvikar,  ftom  42  F.  with  ] 

raUI,h.p.72F.       '^ 
Ueut  Lord  L  Flta-Roy,  fton  63F.  wift  Idsstf. 

Dexter,  h.  a  8  F. 
Ueut  FoUott,  ftom  71F.  with  Uaitt.  St  Gen«^» 

It  a  66  F. 
Lieut  WUIfamis.  ftom  80P.  wilk  Uaitt.  Lae^ 

h.p.89F. 
Ueot  Ramdnttom,  ftom  91  P.  wkfti  UiMU  Gto- 

lisle,  h.  p.  54  F. 
Ueot  Reynok)*,  fton  87P.  wKh  Ltast  Vdis- 

tfne,h.p.80. 
Ensign  Capel,  ftom  5  F.  with  SnslfB  BmIob*  k.  p. 

26  F. 
As.  Surg.  0*BdDy,  ftom  7  F.  with  Staff  Aa^Bom 

PUkingtoo. 
As.  Surg.  Fasar  ftoo  12  F.  with  A&.  8u«.  SoiH 

gkHB,1b.p.l8F. 
AsT&nn.  Mavcr,  88  F.  with  As.  S«B.  Dooe*. 

h.  p.  W.  L  R.- 

Rgii^natUmt  and  Rrfirrwaemit, 
Ueot-GeaCtoker  (laCahdug  his  rasA  fnHwanqr) 
— — —  Grahame,  ditto. 

Lieut-CoL  Thomaoo,  27  F. 
Major  Powell,  10  F. 

Hull,  a  F. 

KerT,teF. 

— : Powell,  76  F. 

Ckptahi  Ridout  2d  Ufk  Gda. 
eog,faDn. 

Beaulby,  Coldst  G<k. 

■    Cunibatod,  Sd  F.  Od^ 
Hin.9thF. 

.MiBiAey,E.LVdL 

[eith,  E.L 


Lieut  Keith,  1 


.Vol 


Comet  and  Sub-UeulenaBt  Dnttoil,  9d  Lift  Odfe. 
Ensign  PoweU,  B.  L  VoL 
Qoartsv-Master  Dodd,  97  F. 
Assistant-Suig.  Perkhtf,  Med.Staft 
— — — —  Bloxham,  h.  p.  1st  F.  Gds. 
— —  Ganctt,  h.  p^  69F. 

AjfpointmenU  CmneeUetL 

Earign  Skinner,  70  F. 

R.  Atr,  Ce^  Cvrm, 
Caid.  FiBdky  ftom  2  W.  i:  R.  irioe  DowM*,  h.  p. 

2ir.l.R. 
Gqpt  AndcnoB,  fton  h.  pw  2i  F.  vise  Ftodky. 

Superieded,.-Smvitig  leave  tf  a^temcc  «■ 

fiUc  prekiic€9» 

>8F. 


M8&3 

Cf/kett  Wmmied  in  ike  Atmmii  of  Mcr* 
£^  ht  the  Domkiiont  of  the  King  qf 
Ava^  OH  the  6th  October^  1894^ 

UMt  Wm.  Keonedy,  99  Ragt  iCTMralT. 

P.  H«IUe,  do.  aUgfatly. 

Deatht, 

Licat  Gen.  Sir  Au.  KnktaMb  ar.lateoff  Dr.  Gdt 
London  f  Mar.  Ig25 

Dorricn,  R.  H.  Gda.  Brfghioa   15dow 

Long,  15  Dr.  Loodon  dow 

Mirior  Gca.  W.  Alnaadtr.  late  of  S  Gn.  Bn. 

—  Lemoine,  R.  Art.  Genera  1  BUr. 
I              CanMBie*  K.  L  C  Serv.  Edinbunh 

30  May,  1824 

IJent  CoL  Schumnelketd,  Ik  p.  Conican  Ra. 

Holland.  S3  Dee. 

Mi^  Fonler,  W  F.  Raagoem,  Bengal     17  Sept 

^^— ■"  Hill,  41  F. 

—  Steuart,  91  F.  Jamaica 

— —  Brieooe,  h.  p.  SS  F.  St  Germin  en  Layt 

SlDecUSl 

— —  WHUamfoo,  h.  p.  R.  Wag.  Tr.  Panonatoim 
iSFelklSfS. 

Capt  Macleod.  41  F. 

^-*-  Blown,  41  F. 

.- —  Blaek,  51  F.  Madras  96  Sept  ISH 

«-.^«  M'NieHy  79  F. 

CHIIbrd,  87  F.  Bemamporo  17  Aug. 

r— *  Duxjt  JSL  Art.  Iladley,  neer  Banwt 

f7Fcbil8tf 

Ii«iLBal)inglon,lV.On|ai         t8Dee.l8S4 

—  Suter»  1  F.  Camp  at  Alehenoor,  Madras 

i5Aug.l8t3 


LlBirt.  Kiilnuiwur. 


fS9 


Lomiaee 
10  Mar. 

Cfsir«9rd,  H  F.  tSJolj 

Lielao,  14  F.  tU  Aug. 

• MldMU,  88  F.  of  kk  wowidaat  Rangoon, 

Bengal  30  June 

— ^WUHans.  toteS  Vet  Bn.  Mtte^end 

1  Mar.  18f5 
-^  Dillon,  h.  p.  5  F.  Eyreeourt,  Galway 

t5Jan. 
— -  lUnaewieh  h.  p.  8f  F. 

Baufrti,  h.  p.  luS  F.  Ludlow  »5Septl8t4 
Aplei,  h.  pk  6  LtaMb  Ger.  Lq;.  Dntchy  of 
nwiek  10  Apr.  18f3 


Bnunwlek 
Cornet  Kirke^Ill  Dr.  Meenit, 
— -—  Willan,  h.  p.  91  Dr.  ' 
Kmipk  Mends,  8fw, 
the  Atlas 

Grant,  k.11.  94  r.Aftte 
MaxweU,  h.  p,  M  F.Ftaheirow 


1, 15  July  1894 
-,  Feb.  1825 


19  Aug.  1814 
UDbc. 


99  Mar 


Walker,  late5  Vet  Bn.  lirte  of  I  Tet  Ceom. 
riMster  Feb.  VaS 

Chaplain  Moknj,  h.  p.  1S5  F.*         99  Dee.  1894 
Adjutant  Ens.  Hogan*  late  9  Vet  Bn.  Dublin 

94  Feb.  180 
Quart  Mast  Wigton,  R.  Art  Woolwidi,  99  Mm. 

Meaical  Department, 
Surg.  Cowen,  41  F.  Rai^oon,  East  Indies 
As.  Surg.  Osborne,  1  F.  Camp  at  Tinderermmi, 
Madras  19Ang.  1824 

Fynam,  54  F.  Fort  St  George  Madrat 

92  Aug. 
ilosp.  As.  DogheiiT,  Honduras  93  Dee. 

Vet  Sttig.  Norton,  9  Dr.  at  DubBn,  19  Mar.  1815 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATH& 


BIRTHS. 

^•yr.  94, 1894.  At  the  Government  House,  near 
VanSalts.  New  South  Wales,  the  IftdT  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Malor-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  Mak- 
^bttgal,  K.C.B.orasonandhelr.  

Nov.  96.  At  Quikm.  the  lady  of  Lieut  MTBliam 
Hope  Smitli,  Madras  nathre  Intartry,  oTa  sen. 

March  17. 1825.  At  Oitaraltsr,  the  lady  of  Ma- 
feg  Hm  DMLsrm,  64th  regiment  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Prsstonpans,  Mrs  Hidop,  of  a  daughter. 
•  «-  At  Stianraer.  the  bidy  of  MiOor-Gcneral 
M'Nalr,  C.B.  of  a  daughter. 

i<pHI3L  AtSeaxborough,  thetady  ofthehUe  WU- 
Ram  Gurlev,  Esq.  of  Petei's  Hope^  Island  of  St 

7.  At  Goekaimey-Hottse,  FiReshire,  the  bMly  of 
Licut..OaAonel  Mowbray,  of  a  son. 


&  At  96,  Forth  Street  Mrs  Lyon,  of  a 
—  At  Daralee,  near  Melrose;  Mrs  James 
ofason. 


^•^iSf-i'"^-^ 


97.  At  No. »,  Casde  Street,  the  lady  of  Wil- 
liam Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  his  house.  Great  Russell  Street  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  the  lady  of  Jsmes  Loeh,  Esq.  of  a 
son. 

29.  At  46,  Charkitte  Square^  Mrs  John  Tod»  of 


<—  HIS  Pender,  junior,  35,  Buedeugh  Plaesi,  of 
asoik 

Mom  1.  At  Cumbsmauld  House,  the  Hon.  Mis 
Fleming,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  MisDundasof  Amiston,ofasoii* 

MARRIAGES. 
Aufu$t  1894.  At  J>atna,  East  Indies,  W.  C. 
Smith,  Esq.  Judge  and  MagistaHe  of  GhaiipoKe. 
•to  Anne  JcBsie,  fburth  dan^ter  of  the  lata  Donald 
Maekenil^  Esq.  of  Hartfleld,  R< 
t  Castles,  in  < 


la  At  90,  Royal  Ciieus,  Mis  Ayton,  of  Indi-     ner, 


AptU5,  1825.  At  Castles,  in  Glenorchy,  Lewis 
M'Fsrlane,  Esil,  Auchfaihuigh,  to  MIssLueyTur- 
,  youngest  daughter  of  Dunsaa  Turner,  Esq., 


t  Edhiburrii,  the  wUbof  Mr  John  Holmes, 
of  Water  Street  Osrfisle,  of  ason: 

13.  At  Leemii^ton,  Mrs  Bontlne  of  Ardoeh,  of 
a  son. 

14.  At  Woodslee  House*  the  Uuly  of  G.  Scott 
dUott  Esq. of  Lanlston, ofason. 

16.  At  Warkton,  the  lady  of  the  Her.  DarU 
Waudiope,  of  a  son. 

17.  Mis  Seott  Moneriefl;  31,  Howe  Street  of  a 
eon. 

9a  AtBeDerueCresoait  MnCnwftndof  Cart»> 
bum,  of  a  daughter.  ^ 

91.  At  BarrowmuMiead,  Mit  FnUarton,  of  a 
daughter. 

9£  At  Form,  CaithMei,  thetady  of  Alexander 
Crulkshank,  Esq.  of  ShieDiottse,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  No.  1,  Hill  Street  Mis  Ramsay,of  a  son. 
93w  Mrs  Peddie.  10,  Nelson  Street  of  a  dangh- 

ier. 
»  At  Leith,  Mrs  George  Ben.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Gkmcester  Place,  the  bMly  of  Cntata 
Parsons,  of  a  daughter. 

94.  At  95,  Anne  Striset.  Stodriirldge,  Bdfai. 
burgh,  Mrs  Alexander  Rallantyne,  of  a  son. 

-^  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Turner  of  Tunieihall, 
ofa<biughter. 

25.  At  George  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Un  W.  B. 
M'Ksan,  ofason. 


E^l-j  lit  L'uly  Majy  i^urtiwoUit* 

1^  tn  fk^ti^lef  t$f|iiarc.  Looddn,  George  Per- 
giijMjn,.  ICjq.  of  Pitfnufr  opNtAia  in  the  RoysJ  Na- 
^y»  to  the  lioau  EltjiUjetH  Jum  RowJ^r.  eW«t 
•  dAUghti^r  ot  Lord  Looj^orEL 

—  At  London*  John  'VVylie,  BUo.  of  LoDifaijd 
SlTwt,  si>Ti  of  Alendtidor  vVylie^  E*q*,  M.D*  of 
KiltnbuTt^h,  Eo  Mdrjt^irrtj  youn^ett  da^i^^Titcr  of  tli(^ 
late  Alexander  Wyne.  Fjq.  of  thff  U\d  J^wi^* 

9.  At  Ewllnc.  uicHi,  Neviik*  Rcid,  E«i.,  diimt 
torn  of  Amlfrw  Heid,  I'^p  of  LiOfoiouD,  Hcrtfl, 
ti  the  HorL  Carotinc  Napier,  yotJiiffenldiughtctof 
tTi^bU^  n\gUl  Hmi.  Lofd  >ai>ipr- 

1^.  In  <\  P;uir^  ChapoL  Voik  Place,  William 
Iliijfii  l1u[iLi?T«  £«£].«,  fimrth  »oii  of  Captain  Pat- 
riek  11 II  titer,  Qpi>ai  StTe«t>  to  EUvLbeth^  ihJrd 
dauRht4:j  nf  Henr>'  ^'tjtch,  K^Ht-  of  Elioek* 

—  \i  Pvrhmiff*,  R(>1>ert  liru«¥,  Esq. of  Kenneth 
to  Anne,  (Ifk-udAu^htcT  of  thck^  Williditi  Mur- 
rsv,  Ki-},  of  i'oliAaiK. 

IS.  U  St  .tame»'*CIiUTcli,  PioeadlllT,  W*Tif)ie* 
Ecit^  «^f  VViMMlptiHrkf  in  iini»tiuici,  to  La.U]p  LcwIm 
l>nims^,  Ufih  Uaugliter  of  the  Jowiget  Du^hb' 
of  nic^lLiiioiid. 

—  At  DuRilec.  ChTHtOfiho-  Kcrr^  Etq,  toojuticl 
town-clerk  of  Huhdiv^  in  Jrd<^.  thin!  dau^lilcr  of 
iJie  tat«VVkUl3tTiU«ckoi?irt&^l->  iiHStchanl,  DutttJ^. 
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19u  At  DOBiM^  Jota  nenilHiiniii  Jviikir,  Vaq., 
•dTOCite,  to  Jenya  eklcit  dBughter  of  the  late 
RcT.  Jamet  M'Ewn,  Diindaa 

^  At  Keppoefa*  John  CaddaD,  Eia.,  youafer 
of  TniMnt,  advocate,  to  JaiWb  third  ttaqgihtei  oC 
Alexander  Duolop»  Eiq.  of  Keppodi. 

f  1.  Sir  John  Gankm  of  Baxbteiw  Bait,  to  Ma^ 
ry,  only  daughter  of  WUllam  Irving,  Biq.,  Char* 
lotte  S<|uare» 

SS.  At  Edinbuigh,  James  Bennett,  Xsq.,toMaiw 
-^  r  of  the  late  Mr  WUllam  Mac 

ol  Mr  David  Ptarfon,  writer,  Kirk- 
aldy,  to  Agnec,  yoimgeit  daughter  of  Mr  John 

—  AtGlaMov,  Alexander  Haig.  Eaq^  Lochrin, 
to  Janet  Andenon.  eldest  dau^ter  of  John  Bcny, 

.  GeoiffrMonNisbett,  Eiq. 


Afomqgfeg  Md  Deaihti 


Tear  Rangoon,  hi  eenteqaenoe  of  the 
I  received  while  itonntaig  a  atopkade. 


bo.  of  that  city. 

f7.  At  Bdinbuigh*  Gi  ^ 
oCCaimhin,toIaabd]a  Fnuioet,  eldest  daughter 
oTF.  Carteret  Scott.  Esq.,  Charlotte  Sot — 

^  At  Raddof^-HoiMebThonas  Mi 
Esq.  ofOrd,  to  Miss  Anne  Wataon  Fowler,  dau^- 
tor  of  James  Fowler,  bq.  of  Radderty. 

».  At  Clerk's  MilnTMr  James  Annan,  writer, 
Sdtaibnr^.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  MrWil- 
nii*ff  HorUa 

30.  At  Edinhurgh,  Thomas  Knatchhull,  Esq. 
of  the  Royal  Artiltenr,  son  of  the  htU  Sir  Edward 
Knatdibull,  Bart  of  Meraham  Hatdi,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John 
ConneU,  Judfle  of  tlM  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

DEATHS. 

Jmuf5,lBH.  AtPenang,MiaBPrisdl]aMae> 
Gedian,  daiighter  of  the  late  Robert  MadGeehaa, 
E^.,  and  grand-danghter  of  the  deesased  Captain 
RdScrt  MacOedian  of  Dalqahat,  taK  the  floonty  of 
Dumfries. 

Orf.7.  » 

captain  WUUam  AUan,  6th  reglroent  Madrae  na;^ 
tive  tnftntry,  eldest  son  of  Mr  William  A]laa» 
Leonold  Place,  Edinbuzgh. 

Nov.  22.  At  sea,  Mr  John  Camagle,  midship- 
man of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  Ber> 
wickshire,  third  son  of  David  Carnegie  of  ualgo^ 

^Dee,  9.  In  the  haibour  of  Bombay,  Captain 
Wallaoe  F.  Dnnlop,  of  the  7th  native  taiftntry, 
second  son  of  John  Dunkn,  Esq.  of  Ballanakid, 
and  the  fourth  son  he  haslOBtstaice  Abgint,  1820, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  22. 

11.  At  Moonhedabad,  William  Locfa,  Esq.,  te< 
sident  at  the  court  of  the  Ralah  of  BengaL 

Jan.  Ifi,  1825.  AtStTo^es  Estate,  Jamaica, 
In  Ms  19th  year,  William  Rryce  Otaa,  sikth  son  of 
the  late  John  GUa,  Esq.,  StiHing. 

Feb.  &  On  board  the  ship  Medway,  off  St  He- 
lena.  mhiajpassage  home,  Vajot  Adam  Biugh, 

Marth  28.  At  Gatehouse,  James  Credie,  Esq., 
provost  of  tfMt  buxgh. 

AprU  1.  At  Genoa.  Ueut-Cokmd  Waochope, 
ofNlddrieMazisehalL 

—  At  Mlnto  Street,  Newii^tton,  Mansfield, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Forrester,  Esq.,  treaF 
enm  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

8.  At  Wick,  Hugh  Chmes  Inncs.  youngest  son 
of  James  Innes,  Esq.  of  Thruroster. 

4.  At  Summcrfleid,  near  Haddington,  Mr  Ro- 
bert Dods. 

—  At  GlaMOW,  John  Baird,  Esq.,  M.D. 

—  At  Edtoborgh,  the  tai£uit  son  of  Captain 
Dalyell,  Royal  Navy. 

5.  Uent-Goionel  Alexander  Robestaon  of  HaD- 
craig,  in  the  county  of  Lanark. 

6.  At  Ehn  Row,  Mrs  JanetFQggo  Irdand,  wift 
of  Patrick  GfUteplis,  M.D. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  lieut-Colond  MafdimaM, 
late  of  the  46th  rsglment,  aged  82  yean. 

7.  At  2,  DnkeStnet,  Mrs  Peter  Gray,  In  her 

— ^?Rosefleld,  near  DnmfHos.  Mrs  Janet  Isbf 
bella  Lundie.  reUet  of  Dr  Andrew  Wardiop,  sur- 
geon In  EtHttbufgh. 

9.  At  Ayr,  the  Rev.  John  Nicoll,  ndniatar  of 
the  Relief  Congraption  there. 

—  At  Bothwell,  Mrs  Marion  Nasmith,  reHctof 
John  Forbes  Alkman,  fisq.bf  Ross  and  Bfom^ 
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l^  At  51,  09tKgt  Baun,  ^ 
the  bifiuit  dau^ter  of  Mr  dark. 

—  James  radcaon,  BMbofi 
85di  year  of  his  age. 

IL  At  {SteWMton  Maoae,  tiw  Rev.  Ja 
las,  miotater  <tf  that  pariah. 

—  At  59,  HaMwer  Street,  die  faifimt  dandsr  of 
Mr  Smart 

—  AtEdhibui«h,MrDou^ofBerriot 
^12.  At  Ilderton  Rectory^  near  Woolsr,  Nm- 

Aumberland,  aged  57,  Mn  Jdhnston,  wlf^  of  the 
Rev.  JohnJohuton,  rector  of  fldcttOBu 

13.  AtWaxle,theinfiuit8aiiof  CaptBinJ.0. 
Boswall,  Royu  Nav% 

—  At  Makerrtoun  Hona,  Sir  H^nry  Hay  Mak- 
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kraaJl  of  Makentonn,  Bart 

15.  At  the  Royal  CIrens,  Bi 

art,  wife  of  Stair  Stewart*  Esq. 

— At  India  Street,  Edinbogli,  WiUaB  M«Haif  , 

Esq.  of  JUers. 

buigh. 

^—  At  London,  Uent-Cokmd  John  fteaer.ef 
thedOtfarcgimant.  ' 

1%  Athishou8e,29,Oayfield8niaii^Boatte 
Caiman,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet 

Atasander  Dou|^,  W.S. 

—  At  Aboeromtqr  Pteea*  ^l|"*"fnBl  Tin- 
mas  WllBam  Kerr. 

18.  At  Edtabuigh,  Sinael,  lUid  m  af  ae 
Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot 

—  At  Ghnpow,  MiaMaiym  1 
of  John  Uvmapiuiia,  Be 

tghteroftbelate] 


—  M  naVwiTlfi,  Miss  Tleatawi  nf  RalMlnlh 
191  At  har  house  hi  Geone  Street,  the  Hon. 

Mary  Abewtiumby,  second  ^«jf  t'l  of  OMial 
Sir  Ralph  Abereromby  of  TullSedy,  K.B.  ad 
of  Mary  Anne  Baroneas  AbaicraBBby. 

21.  At  NO.  3,  North  JaoMtf^  Street,  rmnhaisli. 
Mrs  Helen  Dick,  reiiet  of  the  Ma  Mr  Gaaisi 
Muirqr. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Amia»  daughter  of  the  R«r. 
C.  H.  Terrot 

28.  Mias  Mnsret  Scott.  45,  FriMi^Sbeet  hi 

/—  At  Mudrton,  ChStian  Balllie.  third  dte«lfr 
tar  of  Hugh  Robert  Dufl;  Esq.  of  MnhtonT^ 

—  At  London,  Wlttiam  P.  WiOiaaiseB,  bq. 
wine  merchant,  Leith. 

24.  At  hH  hdttie,  WarristOB  Cnaeea|»  Robert 
Durie,  Esq.  of  Ciaiglusoar. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Bfonivard,  Mn  rsriihii 
Maedttff,  wife  of  the  Rev.  CoUn  Baxter. 

25.  At  Kirkcaldy,  Margery,  eldest  dai>«|itotf 


Mr  Geotge  Bev4 ,     ,  

.    29.  AtT^ow  5,  NoctbCbarioCte  Street,  Maena, 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Tennant,  Jun. 
30l  At  Edinbuigh,  Miss  Ann  ItaateB,  late  of 


-  of  Sv 

William  Arbuthnot,  Bait 
*    —  At  his  house.  No.  46,  Charlotte  Square  I 
Infimt  daughter  of  John  Tod,  Esq.  W.S. 

af^wl.  AtMungalir-- —  '—' 

son  of  the  late  Joseph 


—  At  George  Street,  NeU  Maevlear, 
Bon  of  Willtam  Bum,  Esq.  ai^'    - 

Laiefy,  Atthehouseof  the 

find,  Pntnaiy  Hill«  Surrey,  Henry 
R.  A.agedSy* 

—  At  WiterfDid,  the  faaflmt  and  only 
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Wyae,  Esq.  M.D.  fhan  fright  at  hesErii«  a  dl»> 
cheige  of  eons  fkom  the  Amu^  s  ship  Jnst  saflag 
fkom  the  aver  Cor  Quchee. 
.  Udthf,  At  Raqgoon,  to  the  BomiaB  Bui 
deeply  lainented,  John  Spottiswoode  TVctteiv  l 
(son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robot  Trotter  of  r 
<>pfiff  to  the  18th  N.  I.  end  Commaaf 
whole  fbroe  of  Madras  Phmeers  to  the  e 
under  Sir  A.  CampbelL  Alter  a  scrviee  of  20 
years  to  various  eonntrias  of  the  Eaat,  and  to 
many  campaigns,  to  whkh  he  bore  a  dkdngnhhed 
nart,  this  gallant  offiesr  at  last  feUTvtalhn  to 
fever,  brought  on  tor  fktigue  and  overexertion  in 
thohmooaiktwtth^eBannwa. 
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